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MODERN    TACTICS. 


Ot.*^    f.f  the  most  irresistible  propciisi- 

♦;*•-«    "f     th*2     human    character,    is  tli:it 

vThii.-Vi    Plir'»iiiiiiigistJ*    dusji^^natc  by    the 

nam*?  of  "  Cr^mhalivene.'^s."     Man,  in  his 

a/tnal    comlition,  is   a   tightiiij;   auiinal ; 

a7.«l  whtitever  rn.'iv  he  the  luouliratiuiis  of 

\#-;irot;iri:in?«  aii-l  ri'af«.»>'»oiotit"<,  IjIs  pu»;- 

ti::!:r>u«  '.lirp-isitinn  i>  ll!;cly  tn  on-.hin.',  at 

lc--'«t     HI. ill     tliat    iiiih'niiiul    jicriiiil,    in 

wVtii.h    !;«"*    sliall    turn    his    swunls    into 

^'"'uuzli-haros   ainl   hi.**   sj.ears   liitu  |»ru- 

liinji  li'ii.'k!!'.     Casting  a  ;j:hincc  :;t  the  ."till 

*iri-.'kiii;;     ruin*    nf    Seba^^iopol,    arouinl 

vrUicii    Aiul   f<»r  which   half  a  inilliu!!   of 

Viv:.'.-i  hiivc  1  o'ju  saoriHiMMl,  wc  fan  hardly 

ii'linit  tbnt  t!jat  blossoi!  tinic  U  at  hand  : 

it    !•*   unr<»rfiinately   nn»ro  probable  that 

f;'r  >evrr»il  C'litiirius  vi»t,  the   nati'-ns  of 

t':»*    earth    ^vi!I    have   recourse   to   t],o.-o 

pTitb.*  ].er^iijidors,  C'>!d  steel  and  vil!:iiii- 

ous  saltri«'tr«.'. 

I:  ir  iii'h'"^  -.'id  to  think,  that  lii-'tcrv 

i-.  'it:!i.'  <-Nf  ^iiT  Mji*  roi-ird  of  faiiicninarv 

srr:f«'.      If  lh«»  lumian  Mood  «h"d  on  our 

j."!:inrt,  in  niortril  i^or.ihat.   from  Abel  to 

i\'.\-  day.  had  iniparicd  to  it  a  p<"n:iancnt 

>t:\'T».  |»*rhjip*  tin-  wli'tli-  I'arth  W'.uld  bo 

1-1  tb<'  I  in  a  '-rii'v-'';!  r  'If,  and  oM  ocan 

b:in^«'!r  T\(>id'I    hr   (ly-.l    wiOi    \\>i^    laoYV 

^.T^-.     AVha:  r.-i-  :.  .1  the  Old  World  !>:.'. 

n  -t  f-.irni»'!ii-]  it--  niaiiv  1  :.tl!efi<dd'*?  And 

evi.M:    in   t!:I'   I'Cw  aad  vir;ri!\   roi.iir.ont, 

v.\  ■'  k!.ov.-«t    ]jf»\T    rna!>y   ibi-ky  warriors 

tb'    -Id  prinu'vnl   naks  "-f  the  'vildfrncss 

}.  .-.r*  cnen  pM*>b  in  ;r''n«'ral  eonflicts  or  in 

siriu'^e  0  -niha^^,  of  whitdi  neither  hislnrv 

n  r  tra'li'ion    hns    pre-served  the    mem- 


ory ?  IVrlmps  there  is  not  a  8in*£.b 
in  (»ur  vaw  pi-aveful  woods  which  ha 
been  tin;  M-ene  of  some  desperate  tJ 
;:lo.  It  miy  le  tliat  this  Western  \ 
had  al>o  it-j  Alrxamlers  :;nd  Cicsin 
trMrioorarv  wilh  «»r  even  anteri«ir  to  I 
i  r  'Id  Klin  |n',  and  nnt  inferior  to 
in  ;:#Miiu<  or  a-  hicvcno'nts. 

Hut  deplorable  a-  are  the  evils  of 
it   nni-t   b«*  c«-nfi«>-i'd,  oven  by  the 
ti'::»l.'r-h«'ar!ed   id.i!;»ntl;ri'pisis,  that 
bavi'  i:Mt  been  unmixed  wilh  ^^ood. 
nmy  justly  be  rank«' 1  amon;;  tlio 
ptiwcrf'ul  civiiizin;;  r.pMits  that  ever 
r:iti:d   to  brin;:;  the  world  to  its  pn 
<'ondi;iii!i :  arpl  it  is  tljc  cultivation 
perfection   of  the    soiei;!*'  tif  war  w 
e:isurcs  t!je  evi^tvnee  {  f"  iM-wlern  ci\i 
ti'iii.     At  tlor  p:i-enr  ihiy,  all  the  >a 
horili's  tl-.at  evi-r  j  onred    frinn    Scan* 
via  or  Srytliia,  \\i»n!d  be   utt-jrly  ur 
to  sweep  I  ver  AV(  *>t<rn    Muropt*  as 
di«l   t)vcr  The    Ii-ii:i;in    Knipire ;  and 
larjrer  •Indr  nnn-^er.-;,  tin?  mure  cei 
wotdd  be  llicir  de-trurtion. 

Wc  prup •■:■'*  in  this  ai-tirde,  briof 
pasrt  in  revi''\v  «ime  \>i  the  cha 
wlii.'b  '  .PC  t:'.!'.(  n  pbii-e  ii-  t):;-  ;,rt  tif 
fr-ni  tl.'*  «•;  'li''-t  diiy  t-)  ih^  }Mf>-"iit  1 
aid  I--.  e,--:'!'v  t'l  dii.::  >;  tlie  Ueid 
lions  wijii-'!  I:;ivi'  I  --en  ]-ii'duced  in 
tact;  -.  '  f  :j.Mi:i'  -^  by  th*'  improv*. nu'ii 
A f ff'f ■•':/,  t'n*]  \:\r'\i.[f  iMilcr  this  -IV] 
{enn  nil  th'-  '.\<;.p)n-.  tlic  purpoj 
v;hi«'li  i.-  to  throw  jtrrj:ct:les. 

Til-  w  .rd  ^'ArfifU:,-/:'  iiccordi: 
Wel'^tcr,     i-J     connected    ctvnioli.  ''. 
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with  artt  artisi — indicating  instruments 
formed  by  art.  According  to  another 
author,  it  is  derived  from  **  arcvs"  and 
**t€lvm,^*  It  is  certain  that  the  term  ar- 
iilla'ic  was  applied  to  )>ow8  and  arrows 
long  before  the  invention  of  gunpowder. 

The  first  weapons  used  by  men  were 
probably  clubs,  and  stakes  sharpened  at 
one  end,  and  hardened  by  fire.  Stones 
and  darts  were  employed  as  projectiles, 
and  at  first  thrown  by  hand,  but  their 
Tcry  limited  range  when  thus  used,  sug- 
gested the  advantage  of  artificial  means; 
a  very  moderate  degree  of  ingenuity 
would  produce  the  sling  and  the  bow. 
These  were  the  weapons  of  the  light- 
armed  troops  among  the  ancients.  In- 
deed, the  bow  kept  its  place  until  a  com- 
paratively modern  period  ;  and  it  is  said 
to  be  used,  conjointly  with  fire  arms,  by 
the  Circassians  to  this  day.  The  artil- 
lery of  the  ancients  consisted  in  balistic 
machines,  of  two  kinds.  Those  having 
but  one  arm  were  derived  from  the  sling, 
and  those  having  two  arms  from  the 
bow. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in 
the  terms  used  by  ancient  authors  to 
designate  the  machines  then  in  use.  The 
terms  halliata  and  catapulia  are  em- 
ployed to  denote  machines  of  both  kinds. 
Vitruvius,  under  the  names  of  ballisUv, 
catajniUce,  vianu-ballisiait  scorpion,  de- 
scribes only  machines  with  two  arms,  de- 
rived from  the  bow  ;  of  these  the  hallis- 
icB  were  the  must  powerful  and  served  to 
thrfjw  stones.  The  engines  called  Tor- 
menia  would  seem  to  designate  machines 
with  one  arm,  and  derived  from  the 
sling. 

Tlie  tormentum  owed  its  power  to  the 
elasticity  of  twisted  fibres.  A  wooden 
arm  or  lever  was  inserted  between  cords 
made  of  guts  or  horsehair;  and  the.se 
were  twisted  by  turnin;;  the  wooden  arm 
as  many  times  as  possible.  The  machine 
was  then  ready  for  u>-e.  In  order  to  dis- 
charge it  the  arm  was  drawn  down  to  a 
horizontal  position,  by  means  of  a  wind- 
lass, and  a  btone  was  placed  in  a  recepta- 
cle made  for  it  at  the  end  of  the  arm. 
This  arm  was  then  suddenly  liberated, 
and  would  fly  forward  witii  great  force 
QDtil  it  encountered  a  horizontal  beam 


placed  to  stop  its  revolution.  The  stone 
would  thus  receive  a  circular  motion  in  a 
vertical  plane,  and  would  be  projected  at 
a  very  great  angle.  Among  the  Roniana 
the  strongest  of  these  machines  threw 
projectiles  of  about  400  pounds  in  weight 
to  a  maximum  distance  of  about  8  or  1^00 
yards  ;  but  their  aim  was  very  uncertiiin. 
They  were  sometimes  called  "  onayriJ' 

The  catajntUaf  (with  its  modifications,) 
was  a  kind  of  cross  bow  upon  a  very 
large  scale.  It  was  less  powerful  than 
the  ballista,  but  much  more  accurate.  It 
was  mounted  upon  a  horizontal  axis,  and 
turned  upon  a  vertical  pivot.  By  means 
of  this  double  articulatitm,  it  could  be 
discharged  in  every  direction  and  at  any 
angle  of  elevation.  When  aimed  nearly 
horizontally  its  maximum  range  was  be- 
tween 250  and  350  yards. 

These  different  engines  were  used  for  a 
long  period,  only  in  the  attack  or  defence 
of  fortified  towns  or  camps.  But  when 
the  Romans  found  themselves  opposed  to 
the  Purthians,  who  never  waited  for  the 
shock  of  the  legions,  they  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  their  troops  with  some 
heavy  machines,  in  order  to  keep  at  a 
distance  an  enemy  who  discharged  clouds 
of  arrows  while  retreating.  Tacitus  says 
that  Corbulo,  in  order  to  cover  the  con- 
struction of  a  bridge  over  the  Euphrates, 
held  the  Parthians  in  check  by  means  of 
ballistse  and  catapultSD,  which  threw 
stones  and  darts  to  a  distance  much 
great4ir  than  the  range  of  the  Parthian 
arrows.  These  machines  soon  came  into 
general  use  in  the  Roman  armies,  and 
answered  the  purpose  of  modern  field 
artillery.  They  were  placed  in  the  rear 
or  on  the  flanks  of  the  lino  of  battle.  In 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  there 
were  fifty-five  halUsUv  and  ten  onmjyi  on 
wheels  to  each  legion.  It  is  related  that 
the  troops  of  Vitellius  at  the  battle  of 
Bedviacum,  transported  machines  upon 
the  main  road  where  an  open  space  al- 
lowed the  free  action  of  their  darts, 
which  previ(»usly  ])roke  against  the  trees 
without  doing  any  harm  to  the  enemy. 
A  ballista  of  the  15th  legion,  of  enor- 
mous size,  crushed  the  enemy's  line  with 
the  huge  stones  which  it  cast. 
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axe,  and  the  still  more  crushing  mace. 
Protected  at  every  point  by  impenetrable 
steel  plate,  arrows  and  stones  rattle 
harmlessly  upon  his  helmet  and  cuirass, 
and  it  is  only  a  weapon  as  heavy  as  a 
amith's  hammer  that  can  have  any  effect 
upon  him.  Bodily  strength  and  activity 
are  now  more  than  ever  the  sine  qtia  no7i 
of  the  soldier ;  and  these  joined  to  a 
finely-tempered  armor  will  almost  al- 
ways ensure  the  victory.  Woe  the  weak 
in  body  in  this  iron  age !  He  is  fit  for 
nothing  but  the  monk's  cowl  and  shaven 
orownl 

Until  the  introduction  of  fire  arms, 
things  remained  unchanged.  The  man 
who  is  destined  for  the  profession  of 
arms,  must  harden  his  sinews  by  a  con- 
stant practice  of  gymnastics,  and  the  con- 
tinual use  of  weapons;  for  his  life  may  hang 
apon  a  moment's  weakness,  or  a  false 
motion  of  his  hand.  Ilcnce  his  training 
is  long,  painful,  incessant.  But  it  makes 
him  self-reliant,  lie  does  not  depend  for 
his  defence  upon  his  companions.  lie 
can  fight  alone  as  well  as  in  Uie  ranks ; 
and  with  his  good  horse  and  trusty 
blade  he  feels  himself  able  to  meet  the 
foe. 

But  "  a  change  comes  over  the  spirit 
of  his  dream.''  An  unknown  monk,  in 
an  obscure  cloister,  jgnitcs  by  accident  a 
mixture  of  sulphur  and  saltpetre;  and 
this  involuntary  experiment  is  the  germ 
of  a  mighty  revolution.  By  degrees,  as 
fire  arms  become  more  common  and  more 
powerful,  the  knight's  iron  panoply 
drops  off  piece  by  piece.  What  Milan 
corslet  could  resist  the  cannon  ball  or 
even  the  bullet  of  the  match  lock  ?  The 
mail  which  once  ensured  the  safety  of  its 
wearer,  is  now  but  a  useless  encumbrance. 
Its  occupation  is  gone,  and  after  a  few 
years,  the  soldier  goes  to  battle  without 
a  vestige  of  defensive  armor.  Mark  the 
contrast  between  tlie  Black  Prince  of 
Poictiers,  and  the  officers  of  Fontenoy. 
The  former  is  encased  in  steel.  His  very 
steed  is  covered  with  impenetrable  breast 
plate,  chanifron  and  croup iere,  and  his 
battle-axe  rings  on  helmet  and  shield. 
The  latter  in  powdered  wigs,  silk-stock- 
ings, and  pumps,  lace  cuffs  and  ruffles, 
with  no  weapon  but  a  switch-like  rapier. 


stand  at  the  head  of  the  English  and 
French  guards,  courteously  inviting  each 
other  to  fire  first  I 

We  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  conse- 
quences of  the  invention  uf  gunpowder 
in  a  philanthropic  point  of  view  ;  but 
we  will  merely  say,  that  it  has  made  the 
overthrow  of  civilization  by  the  invasion 
of  barbarous  hordes  forever  impossible. 
In  modern  times  no  nation  can  be  suc- 
cessful in  arms  without  cultivating  sci- 
ence. The  art  of  war  is  indissolubly 
connected  with  the  mathematical  and 
physical  sciences,  and  the  accomplished 
soldier  must  henceforth  be  a  well  in- 
structed scholar. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  effects  of  the 
introduction  of  fire  arms  upon  the  tactics 
of  armies  and  upon  the  soldier  individ- 
ually. 

While  strategy^  depending  upon  inva- 
riable principles,  is  in  its  nature  fixe<l 
and  unchangeable,  it  is  far  different  with 
tactics.  The  latter  is  that  branch  of  mil- 
itary art  which  treats  of  the  movements 
of  troops  on  the  battle-field,  their  forma- 
tion for  battle  and  for  the  march,  the 
changes  of  front  and  direction,  and  the 
different  modes  of  passing  from  the  line 
of  battle  into  column  and  conversely ; 
all  this  in  presence  of  the  enemy  and 
subject  to  his  attack.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  feebleness  of  the  ancient 
projectile  weapons  prevented  them  from 
exerting  any  infiuence  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  troops.  But  it  was  quite  another 
thing  when  modern  artillery  came  into 
play.  The  velocity  of  l>alls  is  so  great, 
even  at  1200  or  1500  paces,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  with  precision  the 
number  of  men  that  may  be  killed  by 
them.  At  tlie  battle  of  Zorndorff"  a  Prus- 
sian cannon  ball  killed  or  wounued  42 
Kussiun  grenadiers.  At  Bleinheim  a 
batter}'  of  fifty  pieces  killed  or  wounded 
2000  men  at  the  first  discharge.  A  bomb- 
shell has  been  known  to  kill  100  men  by 
its  explosion.  An  eight  inch  howitzer 
shell  filled  with  powder  and  balls  may 
by  its  direct  shock  and  expio&iou,  in  a 
crowded  mass,  produce  effects  quite  as 
terrible ;  and  Thiroux  says,  that  even  a 
G  pound  ball,  passing  through  a  deep 
column,  may  sweep  away  as  many  as 
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tlirty  men.  In  presence  of  such  dread- 
ful engines  of  destruction  it  wa8  mad- 
ness to  retain  the  deep  order  of  forma- 
tiun.  Aoeordinglj  the  line  of  battle  ra- 
pidly dimini&hcil  frum  the  depth  of  eight 
or  ten  ranki^.  At  Lutzen,  OustATUs 
Adolpba.s  owed  his  saccess  partly  to  the 
diminatiou  of  the  depth  and  the  conse- 
quent extension  of  the  front  of  hiR  lines, 
irhicb  were  formed  in  six  rankn,  whilst 
the  Austrians  hud  their  infantry  formed 
in  squares  ybr/^^cf  deep.  Just  imagine 
iniideTn  artillery  firing  into  such  masses ! 
The  cavalry  of  GustATUfl  was  in  four 
ranb,  and  that  of  the  Austrians  in  eight. 
later  jet  we  find  the  lines  uf  infantry 
reduced  to  three  ranks  of  musketeers, 
and  one  of  pikemen  ;  and  after  the  bayo- 
net came  into  general  use,  infantry 
adopted  the  present  formation  of  three 
nnkfi,  and  cavalry  that  of  two.  In  the 
£n^]i(ih  service  and  ours,  infantry  is 
formed  in  two  rank.:  only. 

It  is  not  ono  of  the  least  curious  facta 

of  military  history,  that  between  the  fall 

of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  beginning 

of  the  last  century,  the  art  or  practice  of 

keeping  the  step  in  marching  should  have 

beeo  entirely  lost.    This  must  be  owing 

to  the  neglect  into  which  infantry  fell 

during  the  age  of  Chivalry.    We  find 

)IarHhaI  de  Snxe  about  IT^O,  alluding  to 

the  fact,  and  reminding  his  cotcmpora- 

ries  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  used 

the  cadenccd  step,  and  that  the  purpose 

of  military  music  was  to  enable  the  sol- 

dien*  to  keep  it  better.     Then  he  goes  on 

to  ¥how  the  inconvenience  of  not  keeping 

and  locking  the  step.    For  example,  the 

im(tos nihility  of  a  battalion's  keeping  its 

ranks  and  dress  when  marching  to  the 

front,  and  the  elongation  of  the  line  when 

mnrching  by  flank.    In  this  latter  cose, 

tlie  spac*<  occupied  by  a  company  or  l>at- 

tnlion  would  be  nearly  double  that  which 

thf*y  ought  to  occupy  in  line  of  battle. 

The  cadenced  step  came  into  use  again 

with   the   introduction   of   the   Prussian 

svatom  of  tactics. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  present  or- 
der of  formation,  the  pciwer  of  fire  arms 
h:»  not  remained  stationary.  Successive 
inventions  have  augmented  the  range 
and  effects  of  projectiles.    Artillery  has 


become  much  more  rapid,  both  in  its 
firing  and  its  evolutions,  especially  sinoe 
the  creation  of  horse  artillery  by  Frede- 
rick the  Great.  The  introduction  of  the 
improved  field  howitzer,  by  means  of 
which,  a  shell  filled  with  powder  and 
balls,  can  produce  tlie  effects  of  grape- 
shot  at  a  distance  previously  attainable 
only  by  solid  shot,  and  the  lightening  of 
the  artillery  **  maUrUl,*'  allowing  the 
use  of  heavier  calibres  for  field  pieces^ 
make  it  impossible  to  set  a  limit  to  the 
loss  of  life  which  a  large  and  well  served 
battery  may  cause  in  a  deep  attacking 
column.  Napoleon,  great  as  he  was  in 
strategy,  too  often  neglected  or  under-es- 
timated these  tactical  details.  lie  exag- 
gerated the  use  of  the  deep  order  of  at- 
tack. In  many  instances,  says  Jomini, 
divisions  of  twelve  battalions  deployed 
behind  each  other,  and  presenting  a  depth 
of  ihirft^ix  ranks,  wore  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  those  tremendous  batteries,  of  fifty 
or  a  hundred  pieces,  which  played  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  the  battles  of  that  pih 
riod.  The  column  of  McDonald  at  Wag- 
ram,  which  marched  to  the  attack  of  the 
Austrian  centre,  1C,000  strong,  and  which 
numbered  only  15,000  after  piercing  that 
centre,  showed  what  awful  havoc  may 
be  the  consequence  of  the  reckless  use 
of  deep  masses  under  the  fire  of  modern 
artillery. 

For  a  long  period,  small  arms  were  far 
from  keeping  pace  with  the  improve- 
ments in  ordnance.  Since  the  invention 
of  the  flint  lock  and  the  l>ayonet,  the 
musket  had  undergone  no  material  alter- 
ation, except  the  substitution  of  the  iron 
for  the  wooden  ramrod.  Of  late  years, 
the  percussion  loc^k  has  superseded  the 
fiint,  but  the  only  effect  of  this,  has  been 
to  make  the  firing  much  more  certain  in 
all  kinds  of  weather ;  and  to  remove  the 
inconvenience  caused  by  the  blowing  of 
the  vent  and  the  flashing  and  smoke  of 
the  p<iwder  in  the  pan,  so  troublesome 
when  the  firings  were  executed  with 
closed  ranks.  The  inaccuracy  of  the 
musket,  and  the  shortness  of  its  effective 
range  were  not  remedied.  These  defects 
had  long  been  felt  by  military  men. 
Gen.  Gassendi,  a  very  distinguished  ar- 
tillery officer,  estimated,   that  of  3000 
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ihote  fired  by  infantry,  only  one  takes 
effect ;  and  Decker,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent military  writers  of  Germany,  says, 
ihat  it  takes  an  average  of  10,000  shots 
to  kill  one  man.  These  estimates  are  not 
a  matter  of  conjecture ;  they  are  deduced 
from  actual  results,  observed  in  a  large 
number  of  campaigns.  Take  for  exam- 
ple, the  capture  of  Algiers  by  the  French 
in  1830.  The  army,  in  fifteen  days,  used 
three  millions  of  cartridges.  The  loss  of 
the  Arabs  was  probably  under  five  thou- 
sand men,  and  as  the  French  artillery 
played  the  principal  part  in  the  conflict, 
U  is  very  probable  that  the  number  of 
the  Arabs  killed  or  wounded  by  musketry 
was  under  three  thousand.  This  was 
less  than  one  man  to  every  thousand 
■hots*  and  if  the  campaign  had  continued 
mx  months  instead  of  fifteen  days,  the 
waste  would  have  been  still  greater.  Col. 
Mitchell,  an  English  officer  of  some  dis- 
tinction, in  a  work  published  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  demonstrated  very 
clearly  the  inefficiency  of  the  musket  as 
a  projectile  weapon,  iJthough  he  failed  to 
indicate  a  good  substitute.  He  quotes 
from  Napier,  an  incident  which  took 
place  in  Spain.  A  French  general  came 
down  to  the  bank  of  a  creek  to  recon- 
noitre the  British  position.  He  advanced 
on  horseback  within  200  yards  to  the  bi- 
▼ouac  of  a  company  of  grenadiers ;  an 
English  officer  who  was  looking  on, 
called  out  to  one  of  the  men : 

"B ,  you  are  a  good  shot — bring 

down  the  Frenchman  V 

The  man  took  deliberate  dm  and  miss- 
ed; thereupon,  one  and  another  fired 
with  the  same  result,  until  the  whole 
company  had  fired.  All  this  time,  the 
Frenchman  was  riding  slowly  along  the 
front  of  the  position,  making  his  horse 
prance  and  curvet.  Napier  adds  that  the 
officer,  struck  with  his  gallant  bearing, 
ordered  the  grenadiers  to  cease  firing. 
Now,  here  was  a  case  of  a  man  and  horse 
fully  exposed,  within  200  yards,  receiving 
the  fire  of  nearly  one  hundred  men,  with- 
out being  touched ;  and  we  must  observe, 
that  the  chances  for  hitting  were  unusu- 
ally good.  The  men  fired  at  will  and 
from  any  position  they  chose,  for  they 
were  not  drawn   np  in  ranks;   which 


would  give  them  a  vast  advantage  over 
the  same  number  of  men  firing  in  rank, 
and  at  the  word  of  command.  This  is 
merely  an  example  of  what  happens 
every  day  with  troops  armed  with  the 
musket.  Thus  Col.  Peliesier,  speaking 
of  the  first  campaigns  of  the  French  in 
Africa,  says,  that  during  the  marches,  if 
the  soldiers  saw  the  flutter  of  a  sin^^Ie 
Arab's  burnous,  five  or  six  hundred  mus- 
kets would  be  fired  at  it,  and  generally 
without  the  least  efiect.  Such  an  enor- 
mous waste  of  ammunition  is  due  no 
doubt,  in  some  measure,  to  the  awkward- 
ness or  the  flurry  of  the  soldier :  but  the 
inefficiency  of  the  weapon  is  sufficient  of 
itself  to  account  for  it.  The  musket, 
even  when  loaded  with  a  charge  of  pow- 
der which  creates  an  unpleasant  recoil, 
has  its  point  blank  at  about  one  hundred 
yards.  At  this  distance  its  deviations  are 
already  considerable.  At  200  yards,  un- 
less you  aim  above  the  object  to  be  hit, 
(a  very  hard  thing  to  teach  the  soldier  to 
do,)  all  your  balls  go  into  the  ground.  At 
300  yards,  it  may  be  said  to  be  entirely 
useless.  Take  the  weapon  in  hand  and 
examine  it.  It  has  no  breech-sight  by 
which  a  determinate  line  of  aim  can  be 
marked.  The  barrel  is  crossed  by  three 
several  bands  which  intercept  the  aim. 
The  lock  generally  works  so  stifliy  that 
if  you  get  any  aim,  you  must  lose  it  when 
you  pull  the  trigger.  Finally,  the  ball 
fits  so  loosely,  and  is  subject  to  so  many 
causes  of  deviation,  that  if  the  musket 
were  immovably  fixed  in  a  vice,  and  fired 
a  dozen  times,  at  the  distance  of  100 
yards,  no  two  balls  would  strike  the  same 
point ;  but  all  the  balls  would  be  scattered 
over  a  circle  several  feet  in  diameter.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  such  a  weapon  is  so 
uncertain  in  its  effects  ?  If  numbers  did 
not  compensate  in  some  degree  for  its 
want  of  accuracy,  it  is  probable  that  it 
would  never  have  been  adopted  as  the 
chief  weapon  of  modem  armies.  If  we 
take  in  consideration,  moreover,  that  lines 
of  infantry  generally  open  their  fire  at 
four  or  five  hundred  yards,  we  will  not 
be  surprised  at  finding  that  nearly  all  the 
shots  are  lost. 

All  these  objections  to  the  musket  had 
long  been  acknowledged,  but  the  diffi- 
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coltj  WM  to  find  a  substitute.  The  ordi- 
narj  rifle,  however  effioient  in  the  hands 
of  a  popu]ati«m  of  Iiunters  and  hock- 
▼(Hnl^meD,  familiur  with  its  use  from  in- 
fancy, and  fi<;hting  without  any  regular 
order,  either  behind  entrenchments  or  as 
sWp-shoutcrs,  was  found  to  possess  no 
adrantoge  over  the  musket  in  the  hands 
of  troops  formed  of  men  whose  habits  of 
life  had  been  different;  and  these  necessa- 
rilj  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  modem 
armies- 

Wbftt  was  gained  in  accuracy  was 
more  than  balanced  by  the  difficulty  of 
loading  jind  the  consequent  slowness  of 
firing.  This  difficulty  was  so  great  and 
BO  disagreeable  to  the  soldiers,  that  the 
men,  in  action,  would  frequently  throw 
away  their  rifles,  to  pick  up  muskets. 
Another  objection  was  that  the  rifle 
woQld  fool  in  a  very  few  shots,  and  then 
it  wodd  require  wiping  out,  or  lose  its 
Mcoracy.  Moreover  the  small  charge  of 
powder  used,  gave  only  feeble  velocities 
to  the  balls ;  and  if  the  cartridges  were 
at  all  damaged,  the  quantity  of  powder 
I«ftin  them,  was  hardly  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce aoy  effect  To  overcome  all  these 
difficulties,  was  the  problem  which,  for 
many  years,  occupied  the  ingenuity  of 
many  military  men.  We  will  briefly 
mention  ttie  different  steps  which  wore 
taken  towards  its  solution. 

Windage  being  the  principal  cause  of 
the  deviation  of  balls,  it  was  important 
to  remove  it.     By  giving   to  the    ball 
'otary  motion,  which  would  be  retained 
blaring  its  flight,  another  cause  of  devia- 
tion would  disappear,  the  weapon  there- 
^re  mast  have  spiral  grooving  like  a 
nfle.    The   conditions    of  the    problem 
were  consequently  these — a  rifle  of  great 
^ge  was  wanted,  which  could  be  loaded 
M  quickly  and  easily  as  the  musket,  and 
yet,  in  which  the  bidls  would  fit  as  tight- 
ly as  in  tiie  common  rifle.    It  must  allow 
the  use  of  heavier  charges  of  powder 
than  this    weapon,  in    order  to   afford 
greater  ranges.    The  cartridges    to   be 
lued  with  it  must  be  easy  and  simple  to 
manufactnre,  and  capable  of  being  trans- 
ported without  any  more  danger  of  dete- 
rioration than  the  musket  cartridges*  In 
addition,  the  weapon  must  he  of  such  a 


size  and   weight  as  to    be  handled  m 
easily  as  the  musket. 

It  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  a 
bree<:h  loading  rifle,  in  which  the  ball 
could  be  placed  in  a  chamber,  of  % 
diameter  slightly  larger  than  the  bnre  of 
the  piece,  would  fulfil  all  the  conditions 
which  have  reference  to  the  case  and 
rapidity  of  loading,  and  the  complete  de- 
struction of  the  windage.  It  is  true 
that,  with  regard  to  the  latter  condiUoa^ 
it  is  completely  fulfilled ;  for  before  tha 
ball  can  leave  the  barrel,  it  has  to  un- 
dergo a  diminution  of  its  diameter  and 
a  consequent  elongation  of  its  form; 
but  we  will  state  hereafter  the  reasons 
why  breech-loading  weapons  have  never 
proved  satisfactory,  and  probably  never 
will. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  a  French 
infantry  officer,  named  Delvigne,  inven- 
ted a  rifle  which*  in  spite  of  many  de- 
fects, may  bo  considered  as  the  germ 
from  which  all  subsequent  improvement! 
sprang.  Its  peculiarity  was  this.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  bore  was  a  chamber  of 
small  diameter,  forming  a  shoulder  at 
right  angles  with  the  interior  surface  of 
the  barrel.  The  charge  of  powder  filled 
this  chamber.  The  ball,  which  wae 
spherical,  slipped  easily  down  the  barrel, 
until  it  rested  upon  the  shoulder  of  the 
chamber.  One  single  blow  of  a  heavy 
ramrod,  with  concave  head  would  flatten 
the  ball  a  little,  and  augment  its  diameter 
sufficiently  to  force  it  to  flU  the  grooves 
of  the  rifle.  This  arm  having  been  care- 
fully tried  at  Vincennes  in  1834,  gave 
very  satisfactory  results.  It  was  adopted 
for  the  use  of  the  "  Foot  Chasseurs,"  a 
corps  which  had  just  been  formed  for  the 
African  service ;  but  when  brought  to  the 
test  of  actual  service,  it  failed  to  fill  the 
expectations  which  had  been  formed. 
The  cartridges  were  too  complicated. 
They  contained  a  circular  wad  of  greased 
serge  ;  and  in  warm  weather,  during  the 
marches,  a  part  of  the  powder  was  spoilt 
by  the  melted  grease,  and  the  charge, 
which  was  only  60  grains,  became  insuf- 
ficient. Besides  this,  if  the  soldier 
rammed  the  ball  too  hard,  it  would 
flatten  too  much ;  and  if  he  did  not  ram 
it  bard  enough,  it  would  not  fiU  the 
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grooves  of  the  rifle ;  and  thus  it  would 
fail  to  acquire  the  motion  of  rotation. 
Again,  as  formerly,  soldiers  were  seen  to 
throw  aside  their  rifles  in  action,  in 
order  to  pick  up  muskets.  This  rifle  was 
soon  abandoned.  Its  efficient  range  was 
400  yards. 

The  next  st^p  was  the  rifle  of  Captain 
Thouvenin,  called  by  the  French,  "  Cara- 
bine d  tige  "  or  stem  rifle.  The  chamber 
mentioned,  was  suppressed.  From  the 
centre  of  the  bottom  of  the  bore  rises  a 
steel  pin  or  stem,  one  inch  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  thirty-five  hundreths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  the  calibre  of  the  peice 
being  double  or  seven-tenths  of  an  inch. 
The  space  between  the  stem  and  the 
barrel  contains  the  powder,  and  is  so  cal- 
culated, that  it  will  still  contain  it  after 
fifty  shots.  The  ball  enters  free,  and  its 
base  rests  upon  the  top  of  the  stem,  which 
is  flat.  Three  blows  with  the  ramrod 
force  the  stem  to  penetrate  into  the  ball, 
thus  expanding  it  by  its  wedge-like  action 
and  forcing  it  to  fill  the  grooves  closely. 
The.charge  is  69.7  grains.  The  balls  are 
cylindro-conical.  This  leads  us  to  say  a 
few  words  of  this  kind  of  projectiles. 

It  had  long  been  known  that  the 
Sjj^herical  form  is  not  the  one  which  re- 
duces the  resistance  of  the  air  to  a  mini- 
mum. But  all  efforts  to  use  elongated 
projectiles  have  failed.  Experiment  had 
shown  that,  upon  leaving  the  barrel, 
these  projectiles  took  a  motion  of  rotation 
about  their  centre  of  gravity,  and  struck 
the  target  sidewise,  even  at  very  short 
distances.  After  many  trials,  it  was 
found  that  there  is  a  certain  relation  be- 
tween the  inclination  of  the  grooves,  the 
charge  of  powder,  and  form  of  the  ball. 
If  the  grooves  have  too  much  twist  and 
the  charge  of  powder  is  heavy,  the 
ball  will  not  follow  the  grooves,  but  will 
be  forced  across  them  (or  will  strip)  with- 
out taking  any  motion  of  rotation.  If 
the  grooves  have  too  little  twist,  the  motion 
of  rotation  will  be  too  feeble  to  overcome 
the  causes  of  deviation  and  the  projectile 
will  turn  over. in  its  flight.  In  the  rifle 
" d  tige"  the  grooves  have  a  twist  of  one 
turn  in  six  and  a  half  feet.  The  balls  are 
about  one  calibre  and  a  half  in  length. 
Numerous  experiments  have  proved  the 


immense  superiority  of  elongated  balls 
over  the  spherical.  In  the  first  place,  a 
much  larger  portion  of  their  surface 
being  in  contact  with,  and  hold  by  the 
grooves,  they  are  not  so  likely  to  strip. 
Their  pointed  form  diminahes  vastly  the 
resistance  of  the  air,  and  augments  also 
their  depth  of  penetration  into  solid 
bodies.  The  weight  of  the  elongated 
being  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
spherical  balls  of  the  same  calibre,  the 
former  retain  their  velocity  longer. 
Therefore,  though  their  initial  velocity 
may  be  smaller,  their  absolute  velocity  is 
greater.  Their  trajectory  for  the  same 
distances  is  consequently  much  flatter. 

Experiment  has  also  shown  that  the 
cylindro-conical  balls  should  have  at  their 
base  at  least  three  grooves  presenting 
a  sharp  surface  perpen«licular  to  the 
axis  of  the  ball  and  facing  towards  its 
point.  These  grooves  act  like  the  feathers 
of  an  arrow  in  keeping  the  projectiles  in 
the  same  plane,  and  in  preventing  it  from 
turning  over. 

The  rifle  "  d  tige,'*  when  tried  in  the 
schools  of  practice,  and  in  active  service 
before  the  enemy,  fulfilled  the  expecta- 
tions which  had  been  formed  of  it,  both 
as  to  range,  accuracy,  and  solidity.  It 
was  furnished  with  a  breech  sight  with 
sliding  piece  or  "  hausse  "  which  could  be 
adjusted  to  all  distances  up  to  1421  yards. 
At  600  yards,  the  firing  was  accurate,  and 
the  ball  could  inflict  a  deadly  wound  at 
1400  yards,  and  even  beyond.  This  rifle 
has  been  used  in  the  French  service  since 
1842,  and  was  probably  used  to  some 
extent  in  the  Crimean  war.  The 
French  also  transformed  numbers  of  the 
ordinary  percussion  muskets  into  mus- 
kets "<J  tige"  by  rifling  the  barrels, 
screwing  a  steel  stem  in  the  breech  and 
adapting  a  "  hausse." 

It  would  seem  that  the  invention  of 
the  weapon  and  bullet  just  described, 
left  nothing  more  to  be  desired.  But 
although  excellent,  and  infinitely  superi- 
or to  all  its  predecessors,  the  rifle  "  d  tige*' 
had  some  drawbacks.  It  was  difficult  to 
clean,  and  required  for  this  purpose  a 
wash-screw  which  would  straddle  the 
pin.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  extract 
the  ball  with  the  ball-screw.    The  prin- 
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eipal  objecdoD,  however,  was  the  difficul- 
tj  of  ramming  the  bnll  uniformlj.    Some 
would  ram    the  ball    too  hard,  and  it 
voold  lose  its  shape,  especially  in  the 
gTonres  of  its  base,  and    the    accuracy 
woald  be  diminished.     Others,  not  ram- 
ming hard  enough,  the  ball  would  not  fill 
the  grooves  of  the  rifle,  and  the  ball, 
filing  to  acquire  the  motion  of  rotation 
voald  tarn  over  in  its  course,  and  fly  at 
raodom.    Capt   Mini6  having  observed 
these  disadvantages,  conceived  the  idea 
of  forcing,  or  rifling    the    ball  by  the 
action  of  the  powder  itself  at  the  moment 
of  explosion  ;  thus  dispensing  entirely 
»ith  the  steel  stem,  or  "  iige,"    The  ball 
which  he  proposed  to  use  is  the  same  in 
its  external  form,  but  its  base  hollowed 
ont  in  the  form  of  a  frustrum  of  a  cone ; 
and  into  the  opening  is  inserted  a  sheet 
iron  cap,  destined  to  act  as  a  wedge  and 
spread  the  ball.    The  ball  goes  down 
free  and  rests  upon  the  powder;  it  requires 
Bo  ramming,  but  merely  to  be  pufihed 
home.    When   the  charge  is  fired,  the 
Ktion  of  the  gas  on  the  sheet  iron  cup 
forces  it  into  the  hollow  of  the  ball  which 
Kiists  by  its  "  vis  inertice."     In  this  way, 
the  ball  is  expanded  and  forced  into  the 
grooTes  with  immense,  and  constantly  in- 
creasing force.     The  result  of  numerous 
trials  made     at    Yincennes     in     1849, 
showed  a  superiority    in   favor  of   tho 
Minie  bullet.     This  superiority  increased 
with  the  distance,  and  it  is  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  the  ball  is  forced  evenly  by 
the  pressure  of  the  gas,  which  acts  uni- 
formlj, whether  the  loading  has  been 
performed  carefully  or  not.    The  cart- 
ridges used  with  this  bullet,  like  those  of 
the  rifle  "  d  iige'*  are  simple  in  their 
construction.     The  balls  are  used  naked. 
Their  base  being  dipped  in  a  composition 
of  tiillow  and  beeswax,  the  barrel  is  kept 
lubricated.     On  one  occasion,  in  an  ex- 
periment performed  at  the  Springfield 
trmury,   one  gun   was  fired   200   times 
without  cleaning,  and  'no  difficulty  was 
found  at  any  time  in  driving  the  ball 
home. 

But  perfection  was  not  yet  reached. 
The  Mini^  ballet  was  complicated  in  its 
manofacture ;  each  ball  requiring  a  sheet 
iron  cup  to  be  inserted  in  its  base.   More- 


over, this  cup  was  sometimes  driven  op 
so  violently  as  to  break  the  ball.  In 
order  to  remedy  these  defects,  Mr.  Burton, 
master  armorer  at  Harper's  Ferry,  hit, 
after  many  trials,  upon  the  expedient  of 
increasing  the  cavity  in  the  base  of  the 
ball  until  its  sides  are  so  thin,  that  the 
powder  is  sufficient  to  expand  it  at  the 
moment  of  explosion.  This  throws  the 
centre  of  gravity  nearer  the  point,  which 
is  an  additional  advantage.  This  is  the 
ball,  known  in  our  service  under  the 
name  of  the  Harper's  Ferry  ball. 

Such  is  the  history  of  what  is  called 
the  Mini6  rifle,  although  the  peculiarity 
is  in  the  ball  rather  than  the  rifle.  And 
we  will  be  so  bold  as  to  assert,  not  only 
that  it  is  the  best  fire-arm  that  has  ever 
been  put  into  the  hands  of  troops,  but 
also,  that  it  has  reached  the  limit  of  pos- 
sible improvement  in  its  principal  fea- 
tures. And  we  support  this  assertion  by 
the  followint;  considerations. 

First  as  to  its  range.  At  1500  yards 
(twice  the  point-blank  range  of  field  ar- 
tillery), it  sends  a  ball  with  sufficient 
force  to  penetrate  through  two  pannels  of 
poplar  wood  two-thirds  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  indeed  a  third ;  the  pannels  being 
placed  20  inches  from  each  other.  It  is 
said,  that  at  1200  yards,  it  may  send  a 
ball  through  a  soldier  and  his  knapsack, 
and  kill  the  man  behind  him.  This  may 
surely  be  called  a  very  respectable  range 
and  force  of  impulsion.  An  increase  in 
these  particulars  would  be  of  no  practi- 
cal advantage  in  small  arms,  because  it 
becomes  impossible  to  judge  of  their 
effects  beyond  1000  yards,  and  even  inside 
of  that.  With  artillery  it  is  dififerent. 
Cannon  balls,  when  they  strike  the 
ground,  throw  up  a  cloud  of  dust  or 
earth  which  is  visible  at  very  great  dis- 
tances ;  thus  affording  the  means  of  recti- 
fying the  aim.  Cannon  may,  in  this  way, 
be  considered  as  an  instrument  for  meas- 
uring dintancos;  and  well  trainedartillery- 
men  never  require  more  than  two  or  three 
trial  shots  in  order  to  get  the  range,  that 
is  to  say,  the  degree  of  elevation  to  be 
given  to  the  piece  in  order  to  hit  the 
object.  But  with  small  arms,  men  might 
fire  a  whole  day  at  a  mark  judged 
by  the  eye  to  be  distant  1500  yards,  but 
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irbich  in  reality  was  16  or  1700 ;  and 
tlieir  balls  would  all  fall  short  without 
their  beiDg  abie  to  peroeive  it.  Greater 
range  would  therefore  be  useless. 

2d.  As  to  accuracy.  This  is  as  perfect 
a*  the  nature  of  things  can  allow.  The 
*' rebelliousaess  of  matter/'  as  Bacon 
terms  it,  must  foreyer  prevent  man 
from  drawing  a  perfecdy  straight  line 
and  from  forming  any  solid  of  which 
the  sides  shall  be  perfect  mathematical 
snvfaces.  But,  practically  speaking,  the 
Mini6  rifle  may  be  said  to  be  nearer  per- 
fection than  any  other  previously  invented 
because  the  causes  of  deviation  are  less. 
And  here,  we  will  endeavor  to  correct  a 
wisconeepiion  which  has  been  formed  by 
Bome  persons  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
fire-arms  of  a  certain  description.  A 
person  need  to  handle  rifles  or  pistols  of 
euperior  make,  with  very  delicate  hair- 
trigger-locks  and  fine  sights,  may,  by 
practice,  attain  a  wonderful  skill  in  the 
use  of  these  weapons  within  certain 
limits.  If  you  place  in  his  hands  a 
service  Mini^  rifle  made  very  differently, 
and  for  very  different  purposes,  he  will 
generally  be  unable  to  shoot  it  with  any 
great  accuracy,  and  the  results  of  his 
firing  with  it  will  be  far  inferior  to  his 
ordinary  practice  with  the  other  weapons. 
Hence  he  will  very  often  denounce 
the  Minie  rifle,  and  all  such  arms  as 
altogether  wanting  in  accuracy.  But  let 
us  examine  into  the  case.  In  the  first 
place,  those  delicately  made  weapons 
which  seem  so  superior  in  accuracy  never 
oould  withstand  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
service ;  besidee  which,  their  cost  is  too 
great.  But  suppose  these  objections  re- 
moved. In  what  does  the  superiority 
consist  7  At  fifty  yards  and  under,  per- 
haps up  to  a  hundred  yards,  a  very  good 
marksman,  by  placing  his  piece  in  the 
more  careful  manner,  generally  at  a 
dead  rest,  aiming  as  leisurely  as  he 
thinks  proper,  and  firing  usually  not 
more  than  onoe  in  five  minutes,  may 
Strike  a  half-dollar  tolerably  oAen.    He 


takes  a  Mini6  rifle  and  finds  that  he  can* 
not  do  this,  because  the  sights  are  coarser, 
and  the  lock  is  not  so  delicate.  But  then 
the  object  of  weapons  of  war  is  not  to 
perform  such  feats.  The  marks  to  be  hit 
in  active  service  are  never  so  small,  and 
the  circumstances  in  which  men  fire  are, 
^nerally,  very  different.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  Minie  rifle,  atone  hundred  yards 
and  under,  will  strike  a  man  just  as  cer- 
tainly as  any  other  weapon,  then  go  on  a 
little  further ;  that  fine  rifle  which  could 
strike  a  half-dollar  e?ery  shut  at  50  yards, 
is  hardly  able  to  send  its  balls  200  yards ; 
at  300  yards  it  is  as  efficient  as  a  pop-gun. 
Its  extreme  range  is  not  great  enough  to 
be  fair,  short  practising  distance  for  the 
Mini6. 

Then  it  will  be  said,  that  at  four  or  five 
hundred  yards,  not  to  speak  of  800  or 
1000,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  hit  a 
man  even  with  the  Mini6.  Granted. 
But  where  is  the  fault  ?  In  the  human 
eye  itself,  to  which  a  man  six  feet  high 
reduces  at  such  a  distance  to  a  mere 
speck.  In  the  unsteadiness  of  human 
nerves  and  muscles,  which  make  it  im- 
possible to  keep  the  sights  of  the  finest 
weapon  ever  made,  bearing  upon  this 
mere  speck  for  over  a  fraction  of  a  second. 
These  are  faults  which  no  skill  can  over- 
come. When  we  speak  of  an  arm  of 
such  a  range  as  the  Mini6,  the  accuracy 
which  we  must  expect  is  not  one  of  frac- 
tions of  inches.  It  is  comparable  to  the 
accuracy  of  cannon.  The  objects  to  be 
hit  are  not  single  men,  but  groups  or 
bodies  of  men.  With  the  Mini^,  half  a 
company  of  men,  or  the  group  standing 
around  a  field  piece,  may  be  struck  every 
fire  at  6  or  800  yards.  We  have  now 
before  us  the  record  of  an  experiment 
made  at  the  Springfield  armory  in  1855, 
in  which  at  1000  yards,  24  balls  out  of 
25,  were  placed  in  a  space  of  about  18 
feet  square,  with  a  mean  vertical  deviar 
tion  of  only  47}  inches ;  and  a  horizontal 
deviation  of  29  inches.^  This  is  better 
by  far  than  a  twelve  pounder  gun  oould 


*  In  one  of  the  experimenu,  a  ball  from  a  hfle-musket,  (the  musket  transformed  into  a 
Mini^  rifle)  struck  the  frame  of  the  target,  a  piece  of  white  pine  three  inches  thick,  and 
w«nt  dear  through  it  at  1000  yards. 
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do.  It  will  always  be  easy  to  have  a  few 
rifles  VD  ea^  company  more  fineTy  sighted 
tban  the  rest,  for  the  use  of  the  best 
diots  who  are  to  use  them  out  of  ranks  ; 
hot  for  the  usQftl  9trcice  the  coarser  sighted 
mt  tie  best. 

Kow,  as  to  the  ease  and  rapidity  of 
loading,  this  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 
We  bare  already  seen  that  the  Mioie  ball 
slips  down  with  perfect  ease  eren  after 
200  shots,  and  requires  no  ramming,  but 
merdy  to  be  pushed  home.  In  the  hands 
of  a  slow  soldier  the  Mini^  rifle  can  be 
loaded  and  fired  at  least  three  times  a 
Dinnte ;  in  the  hands  of  a  qoick  man, 
five  times.  Any  thing  beyond  this, 
woald  be  a  posidye  disadvantage;  for 
troops  fire  too  much  at  all  times,  and 
what  is  wanting  is,  that  they  should  fire 
BKire  deliberately,  and  not  more  rapidly. 
If  by  breech'loading,  or  having  several 
diambers,  as  in  Colt's  pistols,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  fire  ten  or  twenty  times  a  minute, 
the  result  would  be  a  great  increase  of 
noise  and  smoke,  with  very  little  more 
effect.  Moreover  the  whole  supply  of 
smmunition  destined  for  an  entire  cam* 
psign,  (which  is  limited  by  the  means  of 
transportation]  might  easily  be  consumed 
in  a  single  action.  But  there  is  another 
reason  why  to  transform  the  Mini^  rifle 
mto  a  breech-loading  weapon,  would 
nake  an  egregious  blunder. 

The  gases  generated  by  the  inflamma- 
tion of  powder  are  so  subtle  and  so  pow- 
erfaT,  Uiait  no  joint,  however  closely 
fitted,  can  effectually  prevent  their  pas- 
sage. This  we  see  exemplified  in  every 
breech-loading  weapon  ;  the  powder  pene- 
trates the  joint,  at  first  slightly,  but  at 
every  explosion  it  burns  the  surfaces  a 
HUle,  and  makes  the  crack  larger ;  so 
that  after  a  comparatively  short  time,  the 
weapon  begins  to  letik  fire  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  be  unmanageable.  This  is  not 
ill  Xo  breach-loading  weapon  can  stand 
the  wear  and  tear  of  a  campaign,  and 
the  careless  and  awkward  usage  of  the 
fotdier.  It  will  necessarily  be  V)eak  at 
the  breach,  and  easy  to  break;  or  its 
BMchaojsm  will  be  so  delicate  as  to  get 
ctsily  oet  of  order ;  and  if  this  happens 
to  the  field,  the  weapon  is  useless,  for 
joo  canAOt  mead  it  ot  even  load  it  at  the 


muzzle.  Svery  one  who  faae  used  HalPe 
carbines,  knows  that  they  unite  in  them- 
selves all  these  defiscts.  As  to  Sharp's 
rifle,  the  best  weapon  of  this  kind  yet 
made,  besides  being  vastly  infisrior  to  the 
Mini6  in  range  and  accuracy,  this  ie 
what  Col.  Huger  says  of  it  in  his  report, 
**  After  being  fired  four  or  five  rounds,  It 
was  found  impossible  to  fhrce  the  cart- 
ridge in,  without  bursting  it.  The  firing 
was  continued  by  separating  the  bullet 
from  the  cartridge,  forcing  it  into  the 
chamber  with  a  stick,  and  afterwards 
pouring  in  the  powder.  The  slide  fre- 
qaently  became  very  difficult  to  nuwe.  When 
the  arm  was  taken  to  the  shop  to  be  cleaa>» 
ed,  after  the  firing  was  oonclnded,  th$ 
slide  could  not  be  moved  ait  ttU,  until  thor- 
oughly soaked  in  oil,  to  soften  the  dirt 
around  it.  The  paper  of  the  cartridge  ia 
always  left  behind  in  the  chamber  after 
each  shot,  and  is  frequently  on  fire  when 
the  succeeding  cartridge  is  inserted.'' 

If  we  oome  to  the  question  of  cheap- 
ness and  durability,  the  Mini6  rifle 
has,  greatly,  the  advantage  over  any 
breech-loading  weapon.  It  is  necessa- 
rily cheaper,  for  its  construction  is  per- 
fectly simple.  As  to  its  durability,  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  as 
great  as  that  flxed  for  the  musket,  viz  t 
fifty  years,  (or  25,000  shots).  We  do  not 
believe  that  any  breech-loading  gun  ever 
made  can  stand  the  fifth  part  of  this. 
Forniehed  with  the  Bnbre-bayonet»  the 
Minie  is  the  more  formidable  weapon 
ever  placed  in  the  hands  of  troops. 
Listen  to  a  witness  from  the  bloody  field 
of  Inkermann.  '*The  Minf6,  says  he,  ie 
the  king  of  weapons.  Inkermann  proved 
it.  The  regiments  of  the  4th  division 
and  the  marines,  armed  with  the  old  and 
much  belauded  **  Brown  Bess,"  (the  Eng- 
lish regulation  rifle)  oould  do  nothing 
against  the  massive  multitude  of  the 
Muscovite  infantry ;  but  the  volleys  of 
the  Mini 6  rifle  cleft  them  like  the  hand 
of  the  destroying  angel,  and  they  fbll 
like  leaves  in  autumn  before  them."  It 
has  been  said  that  there  have  been  in- 
stances of  one  single  Mini^  ball's  killing 
five  men. 

In  our  rapid  review  of  the  improve- 
ments in  ordnanoe,  we  pointed  out  the 
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changes  which  resulted  from  them  in  the 
tactics  of  battle.  It  is  not  to  be  sap- 
posed  that  the  introduction  of  such  a 
weapon  as  the  Minie  can  bo  without 
effect  upon  the  formation  and  evolutions 
of  droops.  It  is  true  that  the  emotions  of 
oonflict,  and  the  different  temperaments 
of  men  will  always  prevent  soldiers  from 
using  any  fire-arm  with  the  utmost  degree 
of  accuracy  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 
Tast  numbers  of  shots  must  always  be 
wasted,  but  it  is  allowed  by  the  least 
sanguine,  that  the  introduction  of  the 
Mini6  arms  will,  (at  the  lowest  calcula- 
tion) treble  the  effects  of  the  fire  of 
infantry.  What  changes  will  this  pro- 
duce in  tactics  ? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question  intelli- 
gently, let  us  examine  what  is  our  system 
of  tactics. 

The  system  in  use  in  this  country  is  a 
translation  and  adaptation  of  the  French 
system ;  it  was  arranged  by  Gen.  Scott, 
and  bears  his  name.  It  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  reproduction  of  the  regu- 
lation for  the  evolutions  of  the  French 
infantry,  which  has  been  in  use  in  the 
French  armies  (with  the  exception  of 
some  unimportant  modifications),  for  the 
last  seventy  or  eighty  years.  Where  did 
the  French  get  the  system  ?  From  Prus- 
sia. Who  gave  it  to  Prussia?  The 
Prince  of  Dessau,  one  of  the  generals  of 
that  monarch  who  had  such  a  fondness 
for  tall  grenadiers,  and  who  used  to  cane 
his  courtiers,  and  his  wife  and  children 
whenever  it  suited  his  royal  fancy.  This 
general  re-invented  the  cadenced  and 
equal  step,  for  he  was  too  ignorant  to 
know  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had 
used  it;  and  he  introduced  the  principle 
of  equal  subdivisions  occupying,  whether 
by  flank  or  in  column,  spaces  always 
equal  to  their  front  in  the  line  of  battle. 
This  was  precisely  what  Marshal  de 
Saxe  had  advocated  in  his  "  Reveries  "  in 
his  ludicrously  pathetic  style.  The  Prus- 
sian army  was  instructed  upon  this 
principle,  and  became  a  fit  instrument 
for  the  genius  of  Frederic  the  Great, 
who  improved  upon  the  evolutions  which 
he  found  in  use.  The  French  adopted 
the  system  and  improved  upon  it  also, 


during  the  long  wars  of  Napoleon ;  and 
now  we  have  it  in  its  utmost  perfection. 
What  is  one  of  the  great  principles  upon 
which  it  rests  ?  To  substitute  the  action 
of  masses  in  the  place  of  the  action  of 
the  individual  soldier ;  and  we  will  show 
that  this  principle  has  been  carried  to  a 
disastrous  extent. 

We  have  already  seen  how  arduous 
was  the    education    of    the    soldier    in 
ancient  times,  and  in  the  middle  ages. 
Long,  long  indeed  must  have  been  the 
training  required  to  fit  the  man  of  war 
for  all  the  duties  of  his  profession.     But 
all  this  has  been  changed.    In  one  month 
you  can  make  a  soldier  of  a  very  awk- 
ward clod-hopper.    Let  us  see,  however, 
what  he   can  do.    He  can  face  to  the 
right  and  left.    He  can  keep  time  and 
dress  in  marching ;   he  can  perform  the 
manual  of  the  musket,  which  is  no  doubt 
very  pretty  when    executed  simultane- 
ously by  a  battalion  of  a  thousand  men. 
If  he  is  attacked,  he  can  stand  still  with 
his  musket  and  bayonet  sraight  before 
him.     If  it  is  he  that  attacks,  he  can 
march  forward  with  his  weapon  in  the 
same  position.    And  above  all,  he  can 
fire!    (God  save  the  mark!)  he  can  fire 
with  the  certainty  of  hitting  the  enemy 
(taking  the  highest  average),  once  in  a 
thousand  shots!!     ....    Remember, 
he  can  do  all  this  in  the  ranks.    But  sup- 
pose that  the  ranks  are  broken  and  he  is 
isolated,  whan   can  he  do  then  ?     Alas, 
tactics  does  not  say,  for  it  does  not  con- 
sider an  isolated  soldier  worth  a  para- 
graph.    It  considers  masses  only.     It  has 
never  taught  him  the  art  of  offence  or 
defence.     He  may  fire  his  shot,  which 
will  most  probably  miss,  and  then  what? 
The  manual  of  the  musket  will  not  save 
him,  and  a  very  moderate  swordsman  will 
push  aside  his  bayonet  and  cut  him  down 
in  a  twinkling.     There  is  but  one  thing 
left  for  him.    He  may,  according  to  the 
instruction  which  he  has  received  from 
the  drill-sergeant,  "face  to  right  about " 
by  "  turning  on  his  left  heel,"  and  then 
"  stepping  off  with  his  left  foot,"  march 
off   "in    double    quick   time,"    "which 
may  be  increased  to  a  run." 

The  great  fault  of  this  Prussian  sys- 
tem is  to  have  made  of  the  soldier  a  mere 
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trolled  by  men  attached  to  routine  and 
precedents,  adopted  this  valuable  arm  of 
the  servioe.  A  curious  episode  of  the 
Peninsular  war  illustrates  very  forcibly 
the  blindness  which  prejudice  creates, 
and  which,  according  to  Col.  Mitchell, 
afflicts  peculiarly  British  Military  Boards. 

The  officers  in  command  of  the  Eng- 
lish army  in  the  Peninsula  having  ob- 
served the  great  advantage  which  the 
French  derived  from  their  corps  of  skir- 
mishers, requested  the  formation  of  a 
similar  corps.  The  request  was  granted, 
bat  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  a  few 
men  of  sense,  it  was  decided  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  that  no  uniform  would  do  but  the 
genuine  British  scarlet  with  white  trim- 
mings, the  most  unconcealable  colors  in 
the  world  I  What  was  the  result  ?  The 
French  *^  iirailkurs"  clothed  in  dark 
green,  were  effectually  hid  by  every  bush, 
and  completely  invisible  when  scattered 
oat  in  tlie  extensive  vineyards  and  corn- 
fields of  Spain.  The  unfortunate  British 
riflemen,  on  the  contrary,  could  find  con- 
cealment no  where,  for  there  would  al- 
ways peep  out  a  confounded  little  patch 
of  the  unlucky  scarlet  to  serve  as  a  tar- 
get for  a  French  bullet.  This  corps  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  before  the  blun- 
der was  rectified. 

The  skirmishers  employed  in  the 
French  service  were  generally  armed 
with  a  light  musket ;  those  wlio  used  the 
rifle,  owing  to  the  objections  previously 
mentioned,  did  not  derive  any  benefit 
from  that  weapon.  But  as  the  troops  to 
which  they  were  opposed  were  no  better 
in  this  respect,  the  incfiiciency  of  these 
arms  was  not  much  felt.  The  conquest 
of  Algeria  was  destined  to  lead  the  way 
for  a  complete  revolution,  both  in  the  tac- 
tics and  the  equipment  of  li^i^ht  troop?. 

The  French  armies  in  Africa  found 
themselves  opposed  to  an  enemy  whose 
power  had  been  much  miscalculated.  The 
different  tribes  of  the  Regency  could 
bring  into  the  field  one  hundred  thou- 
sand horsemen.  It  i?  true  that  they  were 
divided  in  interests  and  seldom  acted  in 
concert;  but  upon  many  a  battle-field 
the  French  were  vastly  out-numbered  by 
the  Arabs.  Nor  were  the  latter,  foes  to 
be  despised,  as  experience  soon  taught. 


They  were  as  brave  as  the  lion  of  their 
native  desert.  They  were  more  than  half 
civilized,  and  had  their  manufactories  of 
small  arms,  cannon,  and  powder;  they 
were  splendid  horsemen,  used  to  riding 
from  infancy,  and  mounted  upon  the 
finest  and  fleetest  horses  in  the  world. 
They  were  a  warlike  race,  accustomed  to 
go  armed  at  all  times,  and  to  encounter 
continually  the  dangers  of  the  chase  and 
the  battle-field.  More  than  all,  they  were 
enfiamed  by  religious  enthusiasm,  and 
considered  the  French  but  as  Christian 
dogs,  inferior  in  every  respect  to  the  sons 
of  "  El  Islam." 

The  French  soldiers  drilled  by  the 
Prussian  system,  improved  upon,  it  i«> 
true,  re-enacted,  notwithstanding  the  aid 
of  their  skirmishers,  the  part  of  the 
British  regulars  at  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord. The  fierce  Bedouins  of  the  desert 
concealed  behind  every  obstacle,  poured 
a  converging  fire  into  the  serried  columns 
of  the  French  ;  and  however  bad  marks- 
men they  might  be,  they  could  not  fail 
to  hit  some  one  when  they  had  such  large 
masses  to  shoot  at.  The  French  were 
unable  to  return  the  fire  with  any  effect, 
for  cither  the  Arabs  kept  themselves  con- 
cealed, or  else  they  were  scattered  in 
such  open  order,  that  so  uncertain  a  wea- 
pon as  the  musket  stood  little  chance  of 
doing  any  execution.  Had  the  Arabs 
been  on  foot,  skirmishers  might  have 
been  thrown  out  to  dislodge  them  from 
their  positions,  and  to  pursue  them.  This 
was  tried ;  but  the  instruction  of  skir- 
mishers was  imperfect  at  that  time,  and 
as  soon  as  they  were  deployed,  the  Moor- 
ish cavalry,  on  their  fleet  barbs,  would 
dash  uptm  them  like  a  whirlwind,  with 
furious  onset,  and  with  gleaming  yata- 
ghan and  scimetar,  sweep  them  like  chaff 
before  the  gale.  Of  course  the  fire  of 
the  skirmishers,  aimed  with  muskets,  had 
no  effect  upon  these  rapidly  moving 
horsemen,  charging  in  perfectly  open  or- 
der. If  the  French  columns  advanced  to 
the  support  of  their  sharp  shooters,  the 
Arabs  would  turn  to  the  right  about, 
firing  as  they  fled,  and  returning  in  a 
moment  fiercer  than  ever.  The  troops, 
encumbered  with  heavy  accoutrements 
and  shackos,  ander  an  African  sun,  were 
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the  double  qaiek  Bt«p,)  which  is  33  inches 
in  length  and  at  the  rate  of  165  per  min- 
ute, and  may  be  increased  to  180.  More- 
orer,  all  the  battalion  cvolations,  which 
by  the  old  method  were  performed  in 
Bi'Teral  movemento,  separated  by  halts, 
may  now  be  performed  in  one  movement, 
without  halt.  One  example  will  suffice 
to  show  the  advantage  of  this,  so  evi- 
dently, that  even  the  non-military  reader 
may  easily  perceive  it.  A  battalion 
mmrohing  in  close  columns  of  companies, 
it  is  desired  to  deploy  it  in  line  of  battle 
and  march  it  to  the  front.  By  the  old 
method,  ten  commands,  with  correspond- 
ing pauses,  are  necessary.  Ist.  The  col- 
umn must  halt,  2nd.  The  companies 
are  faced,  say  to  the  left,  if  the  deploy- 
ment is  made  upon  the  first  company. 
3rd.  They  are  marched  by  the  fiank  until 
they  are  opposite  their  places  in  line  of 
battle.  4th.  They  are  halted.  5th.  They 
are  front  faced.  6th.  They  are  marched 
to  the  front  to  their  places.  7th.  They 
are  halted.  8th.  They  are  dressed  to  the 
right.  9th.  Guides  are  ordered  to  their 
posts.  10th.  The  battalion  is  ordered 
forward.  By  the  new  method,  the  col- 
umn need  not  halt.  At  the  word  of  com- 
mand, all  the  companies  but  the  first,  face 
by  the  left  flank  in  marching,  taking  the 
double  quick  time,  or  the  "  run,''  if  ne- 
ceesary ;  when  opposite  their  places,  they 
are  faoed  again  by  the  right-flank,  and 
move  upon  the  line  of  battle  with  the  ut- 
most celerity ;  as  soon  as  they  come  upon 
it,  the  general  guides  take  their  positions 
in  front,  and  the  whole  battalion  moves 
on  in  line.  The  movement  is  completed 
without  a  single  hnlt,  or  even  a  slack- 
ening of  the  gait.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated by  competent  officers,  that  two 
hours  are  necessary  to  carry  a  battalion 
of  800  men  through  all  the  evolutions  of 
the  school  of  the  battalion,  according  to 
the  old  method ;  by  means  of  the  new, 
forty  minutes  arc  sufficient.  An  average 
saving  of  two  thirds  of  the  time :  and  in 
some  movements,  (like  the  one  we  just 
mentioned,)  at  least  four  fifths  would  be 
saved.  What  an  advantage!  For  we 
must  remember  that  under  such  a  tre- 
mendous fire  as  that  of  modem  artillery 
and  the  Mini^-rifle,  time  is  life.     And 


while  your  companies  are  halting  and 
front-facing,  and  moving  with  the  slow- 
ness of  common  time,  the  files  are  drop- 
ping by  dozens  before  you  can  return  a 
shot  or  move  forward  to  the  attack.  The 
difference  of  the  two  systems  was  to  some 
extent  illustrated  at  the  battle  of  Alma. 
The  French  lost  1343  killed  or  wounded; 
the  English  1983.  The  French  certainly 
had  equal,  if  not  greater  difficulties  to 
surmount,  and  they  decided  the  victory 
before  the  English  had  crowned  the  posi- 
tions which  were  the  object  of  their  at- 
tack. The  reason  of  the  greater  loss  of 
the  latter  is  seen  in  the  account  of  the 
battle.  Wherever  the  French  act,  they 
run,  they  spring,  they  rush;  they  cross 
with  lightning  speed  the  ground,  swept 
by  the  Russian  fire.  This  is  the  effect  of 
the  drill  of  the  Chasseurs,  long  ago 
adopted  in  its  main  features  by  all  the 
French  infantry.  Now  see  what  the  his- 
torian says  of  the  English : 

"They  march  in  line  with  admirable 
order.  Balls,  grape-shot,  bullets,  shells, 
pierce  the  ranks,  which  close  up  immedi- 
ately, without  this  human  wall  having 
given  back  one  step ;  but  they  advance 
slowly  under  this  murderous  fire,  leaving 
behind  long,  bloody  lanes.  *  *  *  * 
The  brigade  of  Highlanders,  command- 
ed by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  advances  in  an 
admirable  order,  not  one  instant  disturbed 
by  the  redoubled  fires  of  the  Russian 
musketry  and  artillery.  It  would  seem, 
on  seeing  it  so  calm  and  accurate  in  its 
movements,  that  it  is  manoouvring  on  a 
field  of  parade.  *****  The 
English,  in  admirable  line  of  baVIe, 
marched  with  their  habitual  step,  receiv- 
ing the  fire  of  the  formidable  positions 
which  they  had  to  carry,  without  hasten- 
ing or  slackening  their  gait." 

•*  Heroic  error,"  continues  ho,  "which 
inscribes  many  glorious  names  in  the  an- 
nals, but  inscribes  them  in  the  register 
of  the  dead  V*  Well  could  Marshal  St. 
Amaud  write,  "  I  have  lost  less  men  than 
they,  because  I  moved  faster." 

The  achievements  of  the  Chasseurs  in 
Algeria  were  all  that  could  have  been  de- 
sired, and  the  celebrated  Zouaves  adopted 
their  manoeuvres  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess.   The  Arabs  soon  found  that  a  Chas- 
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cause  they  will  give  him  activity,  endur- 
ance, and  presence  of  mind  in  difficulties. 
Let  him  be  tauj^ht  to  fence,  because,  as 
Jackson  judiciously  observed,  '*  fencing, 
more  than  anything  else,  sharpens  the 
oye-flight,  increases  active  power  in  gen- 
eral,  tries  the  temper,  and  teaches  decis- 
ion in  seizing  occasions  for  acting  ofien- 
sively  with  effect,  and  defensively  with 
coolness  and  resolution."  Above  {ill,  as 
the  whole  power  of  infantry  is  in  its  fire 
and  the  bayonet,  let  the  soldier  bo  per- 
fected in  the  use  of  both.  Let  him  have 
practice  enough  to  become  a  good  marks- 
man,— a  quality  soon  acquired  by  Amer- 
icans,— and  of  which  the  importance  is 
greater  than  it  ever  wa«.  Let  him  be 
taught  to  use  the  rifle  and  bayonet  as  a 
toeapon  of  offence  and  defence,  to  parry 
and  counterthrust  with  it ;  to  attack  in 
"  prime,"  "  tierce,"  "  carte,"  and  every 
other  thrust  that  can  be  made  with  it, 
springing  at  tlie  same  time  forward, 
right,  or  left,  as  circumstances  may  re- 
quire* Teach  the  soldier  these  things, 
and  you  will  restore  to  him  his  individ- 
ual value  and  self-reliance,  of  which  the 
Prussian  system  has  stripped  him.  Ilis 
activity,  skill,  intelligence,  his  personal 
strength  and  bravery,  will  again  become 
ayailable. 

Some  persons  may  suppose  that  the 
new  system  of  arms  and  instruction  may 
do  for  light  infantry,  but  not  for  troops 
of  the  line.  This  is  an  error.  All  in- 
fimtry  must  adopt  it.  and  in  a  very  few 
years  none  other  will  bo  used.  Nothing 
can  be  lost  by  it ;  for  if  troops  can  per- 
fomf  evolutions  in  the  accelerated  man- 
ner which  we  have  described,  they  can  per- 
form them,  a  fortiori,  as  slowly  ae»  may 
be  desired.  So  that  the  martinets  cf  the 
old  school  may  yet  indulge  occasionally 
in  the  "  common  time,"  if  they  think  the 
"  double  quick"  or  "  Shanghai  trot"  too 
undignified  for  their  years  and  ponde- 
rosity. 

It  will  perhaps  be  urged  as  an  objec- 
tion to  the  new  system,  that  it  will  lie 
much  more  difficult  and  will  require 
much  more  time  to  form  soldiers  under 
it  than  under  the  old  one.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly true.  But  if  the  soldiers  take 
laoger  Hme  to  become  perfect,  they  will  be 


worth  ten  times  more  ;  and,  besides,  there 
is  no  option.  Europe  is  now  at  our  doors. 
The  ocean  can  hardly  be  called  an  obsta- 
cle, and  it  would  be  easier,  so  far  as  mere 
transportation  is  concerned,  to  throw  a 
large  army  on  our  coast  than  in  the  Cri- 
mea. If  we  are  attacked  by  a  foreign 
foe,  it  will  be  with  troops  drilled  under 
the  new  system.  We  must  therefore 
keep  up  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  this 
department  as  well  as  in  all  others.  It 
is  true  that  the  new  drill  cannot  be  learn- 
ed from  the  book ;  and  that  even  volun- 
teer companies  can  never  learn  to  per- 
form it  with  the  little  practice  that  they 
can  have.  The  only  sure  way  to  obtain 
a  supply  of  efficient  officers,  able  in  time 
of  necessity  to  organize  and  instruct 
troops  rapidly  and  properly,  is  to  establish 
and  encourage  military  schools.  If  sol- 
diers can  no  longer  be  made  in  a  month, 
it  is  only  by  a  regular  and  daily  training 
of  a  year  or  two,  that  thorough  officers 
can  be  formed  ;  and  this  the  volunteer 
organization  can  never  afford. 

The  new  system  is  especially  suited  to 
the  genius  of  the  American  people.  It 
is  in  fact  the  bush-fighting  of  the  Ameri- 
can rifleman,  rendered  ten  times  more 
effective  by  the  regularity  of  action  which 
discipline  produces,  by  the  improved 
weapon  and  its  bayonet,  and  by  the  ca- 
pability of  the  men  to  perform  the  bat- 
talion evolutions  when  necessary.  The 
importance  of  adopting  this  system  be- 
comes still  more  evident  when  we  reflect 
that  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  red  men,  have  caus- 
ed the  alnK>st  complete  extinction  of  that 
hardy  race  of  pioneers,  skilled  in  Indian 
warfare,  which  rendered  such  efficient 
service  in  the  early  daiys  of  the  Republic. 
The  extirpation  of  large  game  in  the  old 
States  must  also  diminish  the  aptitude  to 
the  use  of  fire-arms,  which  our  people 
formerly  possessed  in  such  a  remarkable 
degree.  The  skill  which  was  once  ac- 
quired from  childhood  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  must  liereafter  be  taught  in 
the  camp.  But  withal,  Americans,  tak- 
ing the  mass  of  the  people,  are  infinitely 
superior  as  marksmen  to  any  other  civil- 
ized nation.  If  the  French  have  derived 
such  advantages  from  the  new  system, 
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what  coald  not  be  expected  from  Ameri- 
cans  trained  in  the  same  way  ?  If  the 
Western  riflemen  have  acquired  such  a 
reputation  fur  marksmanship  with  a  wea- 
pon whose  extreme  accurate  range  is  less 
than  three  hundred  yardn,  what  could 
tbejnotdo  with  the  Mini6?  We  have 
no  hesitation  to  say,  that  a  battalion  re- 
cruited from  our  border  population,  and 
instracted  and  equipped  by  the  new 
method,  would  surpass  in  efficiency  any 
troops  that  the  world  ever  saw.  If  the 
Arabs  of  north  Africa,  formidable  in  all 
the  means  of  offence,  could  not  stand  be- 
fore the  French  Chasseurs,  how  much 
more  qnickly  would  the  Indians  give 
vaj  before  the  Americans  I 

The  effect  of  the  new  arms  upon  the 
tactics  of  the  battle-field  must  be  impor- 
tant. If  what  Saxe  and  Frederic  the  Great 
nud  in  their  day  of  regular  marches,  slow 
firing,  and  methodical  warfare,  was  true, 
"  that  the  power  of  the  soldier  is  in  his 
legs,"  it  is  more  eyidently  so  at  the  pres- 
ent day. 

Increased  rapidity  must  characterize 
the  movements  of  all  arms  of  the  service. 
Troops  vrill  be  deployed  as  skirmishers 
to  a  greater  extent  than  ever.    As  to  ca- 
vahr,  of  course,  all  its  value  in  its  shock 
irhich  will  be  greater  according  to  the 
speed  with  which  it  can  charge  without 
breaking.    But  we  look  fur  great  changes 
in  the  artillery.    The  range  of   the  Mi- 
ni6  ia  much  greater  than  that  of  a  six 
poonder.    A  battery  of  field  pieces  can 
be  speedily  disabled  by  the  fire  of  a  line 
of  skirmishers  who  pick  off  the  men  and 
horses  as  fast  as  they  can  load  and  fire. 
It  is  probable  that   the    six  pounder 
will  have  to  be  replaced  by  the  twelve 
poander  as  a  field  piece.    The  French 
have  done  so  with  great  success  ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  twelve  pounder  of  the  present 
day   is    hardly    heavier    than    the    six 
pounder  of  former  days.     In  this  way, 
the  battery,  instead  of  being  composed  of 
two  kinds  of  guns,  of  which  part  may 
(ften  be  useless,  is  composed  only  of  one 
kind,  which  can  all -fire  solid  shot  or 
shells  as  occasion  requires.    This  would 
enable  field  artillery  to  act  from  a  dis- 
tance, which  would  render  the  fire  of  the 
Hiaie  rifle  much  less  dBJogavus,    li  it 


very  likely  that  artillery  will  be  com- 
pelled to  cover  itself,  at  least  partly,  in 
action  by  some  quickly  constructed 
breastwork ;  indeed,  it  is  natural  to  sap- 
pose  that  temporary  redoubts  will  be 
used  more  extensively  than  ever  on  the 
battle-field,  in  order  to  shelter  all  troops 
from  the  tremendous  effects  of  the  new 
arms,  until  the  decisive  moment  of  im- 
mediate action.  Finally,  never  more 
will  be  seen  massive  columns  like  that  of 
MacDonald ;  but  positions  will  be  attack- 
ed by  a  number  of  converging  columns, 
each  formed  of  one  battalion  played  on 
its  centre  division,  and  preceded  by 
swarms  of  sharp-shooters.  This  is  the 
method  advocated  by  Jomini,  the  greatest 
expounder  of  military  science,  who  says 
that  in  his  long  experience  he  never  saw 
an  attack  fail  which  was  made  in  this 
manner. 

These  views  and  reflections  may  seem 
out  of  season  to  those  who  think  that  the 
days  of  warfare  have  gone  by  forever. 
But  it  would  be  a  grievous  error  to  act 
upon  such  a  belief.    The  nature  of  man 
has  not  changed;  and  although  clearer 
views  of  their  interest,  and  the  progress 
of  Christianity  have   made  modern  na- 
tions more  reluctant  to  draw  the  sword, 
no  man  can  say  that  to-morrow,  circum- 
stances may  not  arise   involving  us  in 
war  with  the  most  powerful  nations  of 
the  world.    It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
be  prepared.    No  one  can  estimate  the 
loss  of  life,  treasure,  and  national  glory 
which  may  be  the  consequence  of  im- 
providence in  such  matters.    Under  what- 
ever circumstances  we  might  be  invaded, 
we  would  always  succeed  finally  in  driv- 
ing back  the  aggressor  from  our  soil. 
But    if   our  armies,   badly  armed    and 
incompletely    instructed,    had    to    meet 
veteran  troops  trained  and  equipped  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  development  of  mil- 
itary service,  perhaps  victory  would  not 
crown  our  standard,  until  disastrous  cam- 
paigns and  bloody  reverses  had  taught 
us  a    dearly    bought    experience.    Qod 
grant  that  this  may  never  be  the  case, 
but  whatever    may  happen,    let  us  be 
ready  I 
We  will  close  this  discussion  i^ih  a 

togg^tion  of  the  highest  importance  to 
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our  own  State.  We  have  iu  Virginia 
about  sixty  thousand  muskets  or  riiles 
deposited  in  nearly  equal  proportions  at 
Richmond  and  Lexington,  without  count- 
ing the  arms  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
volunteer  corps  of  the  State.  If  the  cit- 
izens of  Virginia  depend  upon  these 
arms  to  repel  a  foreign  foe,  or  to  vindi- 
cate their  own  rights  in  case  of  necessity, 
they  are  relying  upon  a  broken  reed. 
Such  as  they  are,  those  arms  are  worth 
just  their  weight  as  old  iron.  They  are 
furnished  with  the  old-fashioned  flint 
lock,  which  is  so  obsolete,  that  flints  are 
no  longer  made  or  imported.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  get  flints  enough  to  sup- 
ply them  for  a  whole  campaign,  for  a 
flint  is  worn  out  after  twenty  shots.  But 
if  this  otyection  were  removed,  it  would 
be  sheer  madness  to  oppose  such  arms  to 
the  Mini6  rifle.  A  very  simple  trans- 
formation can,  however,  change  these 
useless  arms  into  very  efficient  weapons. 
Ist  The  flint  lock  must  be  changed  to 
percussion.  2d.  The  barrels  must  ho 
grooved  according  to  the  mode  adopted 
in  the  United  States  Armories.  3d.  A 
breech-sight  and  hausse  must  bo  adapted 
to  the  barrel.  Then  a  proper  number  of 
Mini6  ball  moulds  must  bo  made,  and 
ammunition  prepared  for  future  use.  If 
at  the  same  time  sabre-bayonets  could  bo 
substituted  for  the  old  bayonets,  it  would 
be  an  advantage,  but  this  is  not  indis- 
pensable. The  transformation  indicated 
is  now  going  on  with  regard  to  the  Uni- 
ted States'  arms.  It  was  made  several 
years  ago  in  the  French  service,  and  it  is 
probably  completed  in  the  English  ser- 
vice. The  transformed  weapon  is  the 
Mini6  musket,  inferior  to  some  extent 
to  the  Minie  rifle,  but  nevertheless  an 
excellent  weapon  with  an  effective  range 
of  nine  hundred  or  one  thousand  yards. 
It  is  probable  that  by  using  the  facilities 
of  the  Richmond  Armory,  and  establish- 
ing a  temporary  workshop  at  the  Vir- 
ginia Military  Institute,  the  arms  of  those 


two  places  can  be  transferred  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $1  50  apiece,  or  even  less.  The 
arms  belonging  to  the  State  of  New  York 
are  now  undergoing  this  change;  and 
some  of  the  regiments  of  the  New  York 
volunteers  are  armed  with  the  Mini6 
musket.  Numerous  experiments  at  the 
United  States  Armories  have  shown  tliat 
the  musket  barrel  has  abundant  strength 
to  allow  the  rifling,  especially  as  the 
grooves  ought  to  decrease  in  depth  from 
breech  to  muzzle.  The  subject  is  well 
worth  the  consideration  of  the  Executive 
and  the  Legislature.  The  South  ought 
to  keep  ready  all  her  means  of  defence, 
not  only  to  protect  herself  in  case  of  ag- 
gression, but  to  prevent  her  being  com- 
pelled to  use  these  means.  Those  who 
are  well  prepared  are  but  rarely  assailed. 
As  the  best  means  of  preserving  peace, 
let  us  make  ourselves  too  formidable  to 
be  attacked  with  impunity.  We  havo 
laid  aside  the  old  militia  system,  and 
with  good  reason ;  for  if  it  was  of  little 
use  in  the  days  of  slow  evolutions,  it 
would  be  worse  than  useless  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Our  volunteer  force  is  but 
small ;  and  from  the  nature  of  things,  it 
cannot  furnish  in  the  moment  of  neces- 
sity officers  who  will  at  once  be  ready  and 
qualified  to  instruct  troops  in  the  more 
difficult  and  complicated  manoeuvres  of 
the  new  system.  None  can  do  this  but 
those  whom  long  and  daily  experience 
has  made  familiar  with  the  practice  as 
well  as  the  theory,  and  has  accustomed 
to  command  as  well  as  to  obey.  Vir- 
ginia has  in  her  military'  school  a  nursery 
of  infantry  officers,  upon  whoso  military 
skill  she  can  safely  rely  in  time  of  need. 
Let  us  hope  that  if  that  time  should 
ever  come,  her  sons  will  not  be  com- 
pelled to  oppose  the  most  formidable 
arm  ever  placed  in  the  hands  of  men 
with  the  obsolete  weapons  of  a  by-gone 
period. 

R.  £.  C. 
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PHABTHON. 

A  TEAK8LATI0N  FROM   OTII>. 

High  O'er  the  clouds  on  lofty  pillars  poised, 
Gleaming  with  j-ellow  gold,  and  flame-like  pyiope, 
Its  summit  roofed  with  polished  ivory,  stood 
The  palace  of  the  Sun;  its  folding  silver  doors 
Flariied  in  the  tight.    Though  rich  its  gold  and  gems, 
Materials  fit  for  mansions  of  the  Gods, 
The  workmanship  excelled.    For  Vulcan  here 
Had  carved  the  seas,  and  ocean-circled  lands, 
Earth's  orb  entire,  and  the  overarching  heavens. 
Here,  mid  the  dark  blue  waves  in  frolic  glee 
Sported  loud  Triton  and  the  changeful  Proteus, 
Old  Oeean^s  son.     There,  on  the  dolphin's  back, 
iEgaeon  through  the  brinj  billows  dashed. 
The  Nereids  with  their  mother  in  the  waves, 
Seemed  some  to  play,  while  scattered  on  the  land, 
Others  their  sea-green  tresses  dried.    The  earth 
And  its  inhabitants  are  here  displayed — 
The  cities  swarm  with  men,  the  woods  with  beasts 
And  nymphs  and  rural  gods :  while  over  all 
The  bright  heaven  shines,  girt  with  the  zodaic-belt. 

Up  the  high  steep  of  heaven  Clymene's  son 

With  labor  toiled,  and  wearied  stood  at  last 

Witliin  his  father's  palace.    All  around 

The  bright  efiulgence  of  his  presence  shone 

Too  strong  for  mortal  eyes.     Upon  his  throne 

Shining  with  emeralds  bright,  in  purple  robes 

Of  royal  state,  sat  Phoebus.     On  his  right 

And  left,  the  Years  stood,  and  the  Months  and  Days, 

The  Ages,  and  the  Hours,  at  equal  distance  placed. 

Becked  with  a  crown  of  flowers  young  Spring  stood  near, 

And  Summer,  holding  in  her  sun-browned  hands 

The  ripened  grain ;  and,  stained  with  trodden  gnpes, 

Aatumn, — and  Winter  with  his  hoary  locks. 

As  mpt  in  wonder  and  in  terror  stood 
The  trembling  youth,  his  father's  piercing  eye 
Him  saw.    "  Why  com^st  thou  here,"  he  said, 
"  Phadta%  my  son?    What  seek'st  thou  on  this  mount, 
What  boon  demand'st,  thy  father  will  not  grant?" 
**  My  father,  common  light  of  all  the  world," 
The  youth  replied  "if  to  a  son  as  yet 
Unrecognized,  the  right  to  use  your  name 
You  grant, — ^if  from  ClyoMne's  natne,  the  stain 
You  wipe,  give,  I  entreat,  an  evidence. 
That  I  untainted  by  suspicion  may 
Boldly  stand  forth  your  son."    He  spoke;  and  then 
The  father  from  his  brow  the  shining  rays 
Removed,  and  bade  his  son  approach,  to  fold 
Him  to  his  heart.     '*  Thou  art,  thou  art,  my  son. 
True  were  Clymene's  words — ^no  longer  doubt. 
As  proof,  I  swear  by  the  infernal  lake 
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To  grant  whate'er  you  ask."    Scarce  had  he  spol^e, 

When  the  rash  youth  in  eager  haste  demands 

His  father's  chariot,  and  the  right  to  drive, 

A  single  day,  the  winged-footed  steeds. 

Of  his  rash  oath  irrevocably  past 

The  Sun-god  now  repenteth,  and  his  head 

Once  and  again  he  shook.     "Rash  youth,"  he  said, 

"  What  ask'st  thou  ?     Would  that  t  my  word 

Had  never  pledged !     This  is  the  only  boon 

I  had  denied.     Let  me  dissuade— the  task 

For  thy  weak  powers  and  tender  years  is  great. 

Mortal  thyself,  in  ignorance  thou  seek'st 

A  more  than  mortal  work — ^nay,  one  to  which 

The  Gods  dare  not  aspire.     None  save  myself 

Can  guide  the  fiery  car.     The  Governor 

Of  vast  Olympus,  mighty  Jove  himself 

Than  whom  none  greater  is,  from  whose  strong  band 

Fierce  lightnings  fall,  this  chariot  would  not  drive. 

The  way  at  first  is  steep,  and  there  the  steeds 

Though  fresh  from  night's  repose  can  scarce  ascend. 

In  mid  heaven  is  the  summit,  from  whose  height 

OA  have  I  trembled  to  look  down  on  sea 

And  land.     Thence  the  descending  path  is  steep, 

And  needs  firm  guidance.     As  I  swift  rush  down, 

Tethys,  who  waits  me  in  the  waves  below, 

Is  breathless  with  anxiety,  lest  I 

Be  headlong  thrown.     Suppose  the  chariot  given, 

Can  you  with  rapid-moving  wheel  avoid 

The  swifl-revolving  heavens  ?     Perhaps  you  dream 

Along  that  glowing  track  are  scattered  thick 

The  sacred  groves  and  cities  of  the  Grods 

And  temples  rich  with  gifts.     Oh  I  no,  the  way 

Lies  through  the  lairs  and  dens  of  savage  beasts. 

Though  you  should  never  wander  from  the  track. 

Still  must  you  with  determined  face  confront 

The  horns  of  Taurus ;  undismayed  pass  by 

The  Centaur*s  bow, — the  raging  Lion's  mouth, 

The  Scorpion's  arms  in  horrid  circuit  bent. 

Nor  these  the  only  dangers.     Your  weak  hand 

Will  fail  to  curb  the  fire-breathing  steeds. 

When  their  high  mettle's  roused,  they  from  their  necks 

The  reins  shake  off,  and  me  will  scarce  obey. 

But  thou,  my  son,  beware  while  yet  'tis  time, 

Take  back  thy  wish,  lest  I  may  give  to  thee 

A  fatal  gift.    Thou  ask'st  of  me  a  proof 

That  thou  fVom  me  hast  sprung.     In  seeking  thus 

To  stay  thy  mad  career,  I  give  the  best 

The  father's  fears  reveal  the  father's  heart. 

Oh !  look  upon  my  face,  see  in  each  line 

A  father's  cares  and  love  imprinted  there. 

Look  o'er  the  teaming  world,  of  all  the  goods 

Of  heaven  or  earth  or  sea,  take,  freely  take. 

But,  Phagthon,  this  purpose  now  give  o'er. 

Why  round  my  neck,  misguided  boy,  do  you 
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Your  anns  entwine  1    Fear  not — my  word  is  given, 
By  blackest  Stygian  waves,  I*ve  sworn  to  grant 
Whate*er  you  ask.    Oh!  may  your  choice  be  wise.'* 
The  warning  ceased,  but  still  the  eager  youth 
His  purpose  holds,  and  burns  to  mount  the  car, 
*  And  grasp  the  reins.     With  tingVing  steps  and  slow 

Phoebus,  "with  saddened  heart,  conducts  tlie  youth 
To  the  high  chariot,  VuIcan^s  splendid  gift. 
The  axle,  pole,  the  whecFs  circumference 
Were  golden  all,  with  silver  spokes.     The  yoke 
Studded  with  chrysolites  and  rarest  gems 
Shone  with  unborrowed  light.     While  the  bold  tioy 
Gazes  with  wonder,  from  the  ruddy  East 
Aurora  wakeful  open  wide  expands. 
The  Tosy  doors.     On  every  side  the  stars 
Afirighted  flee  away,  save  Lucifer, 
Who  lingers  still.     The  anxious  sire  beholds 
The  seas  and  lands  with  light  begin  to  glow 
And  the  pale  Moon  to  vanish ;  and  commands 
The  winged-footed  Hours  to  yoke  the  steeds. 
The  goddesses  their  lord's  command  obey 
With  speed,  and  from  their  lofVy  stalls  they  lead 
The  horses  on  ambrosial  nectar  fed, 
Fire-lweathing ;  in  their  foaming  mouths  the  bits 
They  place.    The  father  then  to  shield  the  boy 
From  scorching  heat,  his  face  with  oil  anoints 
Of  worth  divine,  and  placing  on  his  brow 
His  radiant  diadem,  with  deep-heaved  sigh, 
**  At  least  this  warning  heed,  my  son,''  he  said, 
"The  whip  forbear  to  use — ^they  need  it  not. 
The  reins  with  firmness  hold ;  'twill  try  thy  strengtlt. 
Nor  let  thy  course  incline  to  North  or  South ; 
The  path  is  plain — the  beaten  track  youMl  see. 
That  earth  and  heaven  in  equal  measure  may 
The  heat  receive,  rise  not  too  high,  nor  yet 
Too  low  descend ;  too  lofty  flight  will  bum 
The  heavenly  mansions, — ^flight  too  low,  the  earth. 
The  middle  course  is  best    Thee  and  thy  fate 
To  fortune  I  commit.    May  she  to  thee 
More  kindly  be  than  thou  art  to  thyself! 
£v'n  as  I  speak,  dark  Night  has  fled  and  reaohed 
Th'  established  bounds  on  th'  Hesperian  Shore. 
No  more  delay!     You're  called.    Aurora  comes! 
Take  in  thy  hands  the  reins.    But  stay  1  perhaps 
My  counsel  yon  will  heed,  while  yet  you  can, 
Nor  longer  seek  to  guide  the  flaming  car. 
In  safety  look  from  this  high  mount,  while  I 
Shed  o'er  the  universe  benignant  light." 
The  youth  no  answer  made,  but  lightly  leap'd 
Into  the  chariot^  then  with  eager  hands 
The  reins  he  grasped,  and  standing  proud  erect 
His  father  briefly  thanked.    Meanwhile  the  steeds 
Swift-footed  Pyrois,  Eans  and  Phlegon 
And  A^tbon  with  neighing  fill  the  air, 
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And  wiiti  impBiieni  feet  iha  banian  paw. 
The  bsM  leiiioved,  berore  rhcin  open  lie* 
The  buun cllcss  world.     Like  arrow  fruiii  the  bow. 
They  onward  iu»h,  pierce  llimii^'h  ili'  oppusiiig  lilouds, 
And  fiir  tlie  EnBl-wind's  rapid  fliglit  outstrip. 
As  abips  unbnllaated  on  ouoan'*  rur^n 
'Are  wildly  toMed,  the  sporl  ii{  wind  uiid  wilvc, 
So  FhcEbus'  car  freed  from  ita  'cu»1otiicd  lr,ad 
Leapa  high  in  ait,  and  swnys  from  .lidc  lu  side. 
But  quiok  the  aerial  ijuadnipeds  percfired 
The  lightened  load,  nor  felt  llie  nia^tor'd  hand. 
Too  Ute,  Blaa  I  ihe  tetror-atriukcii  boy 
Hia  error  aeca,  aa  in  liia  trembling  ha  nils 
The  reina  relax — the  stecda  usurp  control 
And  fium  the  bcalen  highway  niiidly  plunge. 

Tlien,  warmed  with  Southern  lieat  the  gelid  Beara 
Their  panting  bodies  iu  the  icy  wave 
Eaaayed  to  dip ;  the  aetpctit  dire,  wliii:li  long 
Had  alumbeicd,  chilled  by  Northern  blasts 
Awoke,  and  rage  ineffnhic  displayed. 
When  from  the  lonieai  height  of  eilier,  down 
Looked  ih'  unlucky  boy  deep — deep  bulow, 
On  the  dim  earth;  pale  Terror  on  liiin  seized, 
Hia  kneea  lefuae  their  olEce,  o'er  his  eyes 
A  sudden  darkness  spreads.    Wnitld  tlmt  he  wi^ri; 
Of  hia  liigh  lineage  iguoianll     Would  that  he 
A*  Marop'a  *on,  content  with  morliil  duoiii 
Had  never  dared  iminortnl  task  i<i  try! 
Wliat  muat  he  dot     Behind  cxiLiided  lieii 
A  lengthened  track — a  lunger  uiie  beft're. 
Each  hastily  he  scans,  with  lun^itig  eye, 
To  the  Sun's  couch  in  wcsleru  wave  he  lurn:<, 
Which  Fate  ordained  ho  ne'er  tliould  rcaeh,  and  then 
Diaseliafled  back  to  the  East  ho  luoka. 
He  knows  not  wliat  he  does — in  slupor  deep 
His  senses  are  enthralled;  no  power  has  ho 
To  draw  or  slack  the  reina,  or  lo  recall 
The  horses'  names.     Meanwhile  the  heavens  around 
With  direful  shapes  of  wo,  and  monsters  grim 
Are  filled.     Thoio  is  one  spot  most  tcrribW. 
Across  the  sky  through  con siel lotions  Iwu 
With  threat'ning  curving  arms,  and  poisoned  tail 
The  Scorpion  lies  extendeil.     When  Ihe  boy 
This  monatei'  huge  in  venom  aweltering  aaw. 
And  aaw  his  deadly  sting  in  u-rath  uplill, 
Now  helpless,  quite  from  fenr,  the  rciiia  ihiew  down. 
No  Boonet  had  the  reins  wiilc-tkiaiing  touched 
The  hones*  backs,  than  with  ledoubleil  speed 
Hither  and  thither,  with  wild  fury  rush 
The  maddened  beasts,  now  mounting  high  amid 
Tlie  lonioal  stars  that  stud  the  heaveii",  and  now, 
Oescending  low,  within  the  realm  of  curlh. 
Miia  astounildl  sees  the  Sun-cui  glide 
'ar  down  below  her  own.    The  mountain  tops 
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And  clouds  that  veil  them  burst  in  angry  flame. 

The  earth  is  parched  and  gapes  in  yawning  chasms; 

The  growing  crops,  the  trees  and  foliage  burn 

And  the  ripe  grain  its  own  destruction  speeds. 

Great  cities  with  their  time-enduring  walls 

Utterly  perish, — while  the  raging  flame 

Kingdoms  and  their  inhabitants  consumes. 

Athos  and  Tmolus  and  Cilician  Taurus  burn, 

And  Ida  once  in  fountains  rich,  now  dry 

And  Helicon,  the  Muses'  seat,  and  Haemus. 

£tna  with  doubled  fires  blazes  on  high. 

Exyx,  Cynthus,  Orthays  and  Parnassus 

With  double  peak,  the  rapid  fire  devours. 

And  now  Rhodope  of  her  robe  of  snow 

Is  stript.     Mimas,  Dindyme,  Mycale, 

And  Bacchus'  sacred  mount,  Cithaerou  burn. 

The  Scythian  cold  the  rapid  flames  to  check 

Avails  not.     Caucasus  with  Ossa  tall, 

Pindus,  and  vast  Olympus  towering  high. 

The  Alps  aerial  and  cloudy  Apennine 

T(^ether  in  one  common  ruin  blaze. 

Then  PhaSthon  from  his  loAy  height  beholds 

A  world  in  flames !     The  chariot  too  he  feels 

Is  growing  hot  I    He  breathes  the  glowing  air 

Heated,  as  in  some  furnace  vast.     And  now 

Around  him  thick  in  fiery  showers  fall 

Ashes  and  glowing  embers.     Wrapped  in  smoke 

Of  pitchy  blackness,  he  is  whirled  along, 

He  knows  not  whither,  at  the  horses*  will. 

Then,  as  'tis  said,  the  Ethiop's  dusky  hue 
By  scorching  heat  was  caused.     Her  waters  dried 
Rich  Africa  from  smiling  plenty  changed 
To  desert  waste.     Tljen  with  dishevelled  hair 
The  Nymphs  their  lakes  and  fountains  lost  deplored. 
In  vain  Boeotia  seeks  the  Dircean  fount, 
And  Corinth  mourns  the  lost  Pirenian  Spring. 

Nor  do  the  rivers  broad  the  scorching  heat 
Escape.     The  Don  amid  its  rolling  waves, 
Bubbles  and  boils.     Thessalian  Peneus, 
Swift  Ismenua  and  Erymanthus  bold. 
The  yellow  Evenus  and  Trojan  Xanthus, 
Destined  again  in  aAer  time  to  burn, 
At  Juho's  proud  command,  now  roll  in  flames. 
Maeander  too,  of  windings  intricate,  , 

Spartan  Eurotas,  and  Mygdonian  Melas, 
Euphrates  and  Orontes,  Thermodon, 
Ganges,  Phasis,  Ister,  Alpheusburn. 
The  rapid  Tagits  down  its  sandy  bed 
Pours  liquid  gold.     The  graceful  swans  that  sing 
MsDonian  songs  on  Cayster's  bosom  hush. 
Egyptian  Nile  in  terror  flees,  and  hides 
His  head  in  earth's  remotest  bound,  and  yet 
Lies  bid  ;  his  seven  broad  mouths,  whereby 
His  waters  mingled  with  the  sea,  dry  up. 
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The  western  rivers,  Rhine  and  Rhone  and  Po 

And  Tiber,  future  seat  of  empire  shrink 

To  rivulets.     On  every  hand  the  earth 

Yawns  wide,  and  through  the  fissures  deep  light  gleams 

On  Tartarus,  and  consternation  dire 

Makes  in  the  nether  world.     The  sea  contracts 

Its  bounds ;  and  from  its  narrowed  limits  now 

Mountains  leap  up,  and  islands  multiply. 

The  fishes  seek  the  depths,  no  longer  now 

The  painted  dolphin  on  the  foaming  waves 

Dares  sport.     The  lifeless  seals  supinely  float 

On  ocean's  bosom.     Nereus  himself,  'tis  said. 

With  Doris  and  her  daughters  in  the  caves 

Of  ocean  hid.     Thrice  o'er  the  watery  waste 

Neptune,  with  features  grim,  his  head  did  raise ; 

Thrice,  scorched  by  heat,  as  hastily  withdrew. 

Then  fruitful  earth,  the  mother  kind  of  all. 

In  dire  extremity  to  Heaven  turned 

Her  suppliant  eye  for  aid ;  with  trembling  voice 

The  King  of  Heaven  addressed.     "  Oh !  mighty  Jove, 

"  If  I  this  fate  deserve,  why  linger  now 

"  Thy  thunderbolts  ?     If  Fate  has  long  decreed 

"  That  I  by  fire  must  perish,  let  it  come 

"  From  thy  great  hand.     Scarce  can  my  parching  tongue 

"  My  woes  unfold.     From  year  to  year  I  feel 

"  The  ploughshare's  wounds ;  for  flocks  the  nutrient  grass, 

**  For  man  abundant  fruits  I  yield,  for  you 

"  The  rich  frankincen.'ie.     This  then  the  reward 

*'  Of  my  fertility, — the  gratitude 

"For  all  my  service!     Say  that  I  deserved 

*'  This  fate, — what  has  my  brother  done  to  move 

"  Your  ire  ?     Why  do  the  seas  to  him  by  Fate 

"  Allotted  shrink  ?     But  if  my  earnest  prayers 

"  You  heed  not,  nor  my  brother's  lot  regard, 

"  On  your  own  realm,  at  least,  compassion  take. 

"  Around  you  look, — the  swift  devouring  flame 

"  Wraps  either  pole,  and  soon  in  ruin  vast 

"  Your  halls  will  sink.     See  !     Laboring  Atlas  reels 

"And  on  his  shoulders  broad  a  blazing  world 

"  Can  scarce  sustain.     If  sea,  and  land  and  sky 

"  Together  full,  Chaos  is  come  again. 

"For  general  good  consult,  and  from  the  flames 

"The  relics  of  the  Universe  retrieve. 

Thus  Tellus  spoke,  but  now  the  blinding  smoke 
And  vapor  rising  fast  her  utterance  choked. 
Then  Jove  omnipotent  in  conclave  all 
The  high  divinities  of  heaven  convoked, 
And  to  th'  assembled  Gods,  in  anxious  words 
Declares,  that  he  to  save  the  Universe 
From  ruin  irretrievable,  his  arm 
Must  interpose.     Up  to  the  lofty  mount. 
Whence  he  is  wont  with  friendly  veil  of  clouds 
The  parching  earth  to  wrap,  and  whence  he  hurls 
His  lightnings,  and  his  thnoders,  he  ascends. 
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improbable  thing  for  the  action  of  an  ex- 
ecutive committee  to  bo  controlled  and 
moulded  by  a  few  active  leading  men,  es- 
pecially by  those  who  conduct  the  corres- 
pondence ;  and  Mr.  Madison  has  observ- 
ed, that  responsibility  is  always  weaken- 
ed in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  those 
among  whom  it  is  distributed.  There 
may  also  have  }>eon  an  extrinsic  influence 
— an  outside  pressure  operating  upon  the 
Committee  of  Safety. 

In  recalling  to  mind  this  subject,  after 
80  considerable  an  interval  since  I  com- 
piled the  brief  account  in  question,  I  find 
that  I  drew  my  information  on  it  almost 
exclusively  from  **  Wirt's  Life  of  Patrick 
Henry,"  where  the  documents  and  facts 
are  more  fully  developed  than  any  where 
else.  The  reader,  who  may  have  any  curi- 
osity lo  look  into  the  matter,  will  find  the 
account  between  pages  177  and  208  of  that 
work.  The  following  are  extracts  from 
the  commission  of  Patrick  Henry :  "  We 
the  said  Committee  of  Safety  do  consti- 
tute and  commission  you,  the  said  Pat- 
rick Henry  Esq.  Colonel  of  the  first  regi- 
ment of  regulars,  and  commander-in- 
ohief  of  all  such  other  forces,  as  may  by 
order  of  the  Convention  or  Committee  of 
Safety  be  directed  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  them."  »  ♦  <«  ji^n^j  ^^  do  hereby  re- 
quire and  command  all  officers  and  soldiers 
and  every  person  whatsoever,  in  any  way 
ooDcemed,  to  be  obedient  and  assisting  to 
yoa  in  all  things  touching  the  due  execa- 
tioD  of  this  commission  according  to  the 
purport  or  intent  thereof."  This  commis- 
sion was  drawn  op  by  a  committee  of  the 
Convention  consisting  of  Messrs.  Banister, 
Lawson,  Watkins  and  Holt  and  reported 
by  Mr.  Banister,  August  26th,  1775.  Col. 
Woodford  having  been  detached  by  the 
Committee  of  Safety  and  sent  in  pursuit 
of  Lord  Dunmore,  Col.  Henry  on  the  6th 
of  Bec'r  1775  wrote  from  his  head-quar- 
ters at  Williamsburg,  to  Col.  Woodford, 
thus :  "  Not  hearing  of  any  despatch  from 
you  fur  a  long  time,  I  can  no  longer  for- 
bear sending  to  know  your  situation  and 
what  has  occurred."  Woodford  on  the 
next  day  replied  from  the  Great  Bridge, 
and  said  t  *'  When  joined  I  shall  always 
esteem  myself  immediately  under  your 
command,  and  will  obey  accordingly ;  but 


when  sent  to  command  a  separate  and 
distinct  corps  under  the  immediate  in- 
structions of  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
whenever  that  body  or  the  honorable  Con- 
vention is  sitting,  I  look  upon  it  as  my 
indispensable  duty  to  address  my  intelli- 
gence to  them  as  the  supreme  power  in 
this  Colony." 

During  the  same  month  Col.  Henry  in- 
sisting upon  a  determination  of  the  ques- 
tion thus  raised  between  him  and  Colonel 
Woodford,  the  Committee  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution:  '*  Resolved  unanimous- 
ly, that  Col.  Woodford,  although  acting 
upon  a  separate  and  detached  command, 
ought  to  correspond  with  Col.  Henry  and 
make  returns  to  him  at  proper  times  of 
the  state  and  condition  of  the  forces  un- 
der his  command,  and  also  that  he  is  sub- 
ject to  his  orders,  when  the  Convention  or 
the  Committee  of  Safety  is  not  sitting ; 
but  that  while  either  of  those  bodies  are 
sitting  he  is  to  receive  his  orders  from  one 
of  them." 

The  clause  of  the  ordinance  of  Ccmven- 
tion,  which  authorised  the  Committee  to 
direct  all  military  movements  is  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  And  whereas  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  public  security,  that  the  furces 
to  be  raised  by  virtue  of  this  ordinance 
should,  as  occasion  may  require,  be  march- 
ed to  different  parts  of  the  Colony,  and 
that  the  officers  should  be  subject  to  a 
proper  control,  Be  it  ordained  by  the  au- 
thority aforesaid.  That  the  officers  and 
soldiers  under  such  command  shall,  in  all 
things  not  otherwise  particularly  provid- 
ed for  by  this  ordinance,  and  the  articles 
established  for  their  regulation,  be  under 
the  control  and  subject  to  the  order  of  the 
general  Committee  of  Safety."  For  so 
numerous  a  body  as  the  Convention,  or 
even  the  Committee  of  Safety  consisting 
of  eleven  members,  to  assume  all  the 
functions  of  the  commander  in-ohief 
would  seem  to  have  been  hardly  compati- 
ble with  the  unity,  secrecy,  energy  and 
promptitude  demanded  in  the  conduct  of 
war.  But  if  we  suppose  that  it  were,  of 
what  advantage  could  have  been  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  oommander^in-chief  at  all? 
Col.  Woodford  persistently  refused  to  re- 
cognize Col.  Henry  as  his  commanding 
officer,  even  during  the  interval  after  the 
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tal  establisliment,  livas  duly  forwarded  by 
Congress  to  the  Committee  of  Safety. 
Col.  Henry  now  felt  himself  compelled  by 
every  sentiment  of  self-respect,  to  refuse 
the  proffered  commission,  and  be  imme- 
diately resigned  that  which  he  held  from 
the  State.  The  will  of  the  people  in  the 
choice  of  a  commander  was  thus  defeated 
by  the  intrigues  of  those,  who  could  not 
bear  to  see  a  new  man  rise  so  rapidly 
above  them,  the  culminating  star  of  the 
ascendant.  So  Sallust  remarks  of  Cicero : 
"Nam  antea  pleraque  nobilitas  invidia 
89stuabat,  et  quasi  pollui  consulatum  ore- 
debat  si  eum  qnamvis  egregius  homo 
novus  adeptus  foret." 

To  resume  the  thread  of  the  narration : 
The  troops  encamped  at  Williamsburg 
immediately  went  into  mourning,  and  be- 
ing under  arms  waited  on  Colonel  Henry 
at  his  lodgings  on  the  last  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1776,  and  in  an  address  deplored  his 
withdrawal  from  the  army,  but  applaud- 
ed his  just  resentment  at  *'  a  glaring  in- 
dignity."     In  the  evening  the  soldiers 
assembled  tumultuously,  and  unwilling  to 
serve  under  any  other  commander,  de- 
manded their  discharge.    Colonel  Henry 
therefore  felt  obliged  to  defer  his  depar- 
ture, and  he,  who  was  in  the  following 
year  accused  of  a  desire  to  make  himself 
dictator,  now  visited  the  barracks  in  com- 
pany of  several  officers,  and  employed 
his  eloquence  in  allaying  these  alarming 
commotions.     In  March  he  was  address- 
ed by  ninety  officers  at  Kemp's  Landing, 
at  Suffolk,  and  at  Williamsburg  upon  the 
indignity  offered  him.    In  this  address 
they  say :    "  We  join  with  the  general 
voice  of  the  people,  and  think  it  our  duty 
to  make  this  public  declaration  of  our 
high  respect  for  your  distinguished  mer- 
it."    And  again,  "  We  have  the  fullest 
confidence  in  your  abilities  and  in  the 
rectitude  of  your  views ;  and  h<,wever  wil- 
ling the  envious  may  he  to  undermine  an 
e$iablisked  reputation^  we  trust  the  day 
will  come  when  justice  shall  prevail  and 
thereby  secure  you  an  honorable  and  hap- 
py return  to  the  glorious  employment  of 
conducting  our  councils  nnd  hazarding 
your  life  in  the  defence  (»f  your  country." 
Of  this  Mr.   Wirt   remarks:    "If  any 
doubt  oan  be  entertained  as  to  the  body 


to  which  this  imputition  of  ewcy  pointed, 
it  will  be  removed  by  the  following  de- 
fence of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  extrac- 
ted from  the  supplement  to  Purdie's  pa- 
per of  the  15  th  of  March,  1776."  After 
quoting  this  piece  and  some  others,  Mr. 
Wirt  observes :  "  It  is  very  clear  from 
the  last  piece.-  as  well  as  from  the  address 
of  the  ninety  officers,  which  haa  been  al- 
ready given,  and  which  was  published  hj 
their  desire  in  a  paper  subeeqnenl  to  that 
which  contains  the  defence  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  that  defence  had  been  by  no 
means  satisfactory,  and  that  either  the 
committee  as  a  body,  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  some  individual  or  indttnduala 
of  it  were  still  believed  to  have  had  a  se- 
cret hand  in  planning  and  directing  the 
series  of  indignities,  which  had  driven 
Mr.  Henry  from  a  military  life."  Life  of 
Henry,  p.  206. 

The  charges  which  R.  R.  has  seen  fit 
to  attribute  to  me,  were  made  by  niaeij 
officers  of  the  Virginia  troops,  in  1775,  as 
is  stated  in  "  the  History  of  Virginia,"  in 
the  same  paragraph  from  which  R.  R. 
has  made  his  gariiled  quotation.  It  did 
not,  perhaps,  suit  his  purpose  to  mention 
this  fact,  as  it  would  not  have  been  quite 
compatible  with  his  assertion  that,  "there 
is  no  proof  whatever  of  Mr.  Campbell's 
charges." 

R.  R.  affirms  that  *  the  responsibility  * 
which  I  have  incurred  in  making  these 
charges  is  *  awful.'  Does  notR.  R.  him- 
self incur  some  reponsibility  by  declar- 
ing in  the  teeth  of  the  address  of  the 
ninety  officers  that,  "  there  is  no  proof 
whatever  of  Mr.  CampbelFs  charges  ?  I 
did  not  go  out  of  the  highway  of  historj 
to  look  for  charges  against  the  Commit- 
tee of  Safety,  but  finding  them  in  my 
way,  I  have  set  them  down  as  I  found 
them :  if  this  bo  treason,  let  R.  R.  make 
the  moat  of  it.  He  lays  it  down  that 
"  the  value  of  history  is  truthJ'  I  say, 
"  amicus  Plato, amicus  Socrates,  amicus R. 
R.,  {sed  m:igis  amitms  Veritas."  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  although 
so  distinguished  for  their  virtues  and 
their  patriotism  were,  after  all,  but  men, 
and  of  like  passions  with  others,  unless 
indeed  envy  is '  the  on!y  passion  from 
which  public  men  are  exempt    It  has 
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bm  obserred  of  the  Bible,  that  in  sam- 
■bg  op  the  character  of  good  men  it 
ntfaer  aasomes  the  language  of  npproba- 
tioD  and  praise,  but  that  in  describing 
Ikeir  Uvea  and  adions,  it  records  their 
teltitDd  their  virtues  with  invariable 
iBputialitj.  This  indeed  distinguishes 
the  Bible  from  all  other  books,  and  is  of 
ilRif  soffieient  to  establish  its  divine 
■^B.  The  weak  point  of  modern  histo- 
ij  is  not  that  it  exposes  too  fully  the 
lihs  of  public  benefactors,  whose  fnme 
ii  canonized  in  the  fond  memory  of  a 
pitefal  posterity,  but  rather  that  it  is 
prone  to  shrink  from  the  ungracious  task. 
Tel  pruse  itself  would  seem  to  come 
itth  a  better  grace,  and  more  weight 
from  the  faithful  chronicler  who  gives 
lie  shadows,  or  at  least  some  of  them, 
tigether  with  the  lights.  The  task  of 
the  miter  of  panegyric  is  like  that  which 
Qoeen  Elisabeth  imposed  upon  her  por- 
tmt-painter,  to  paint  her  likeness  with- 
ODt  any  shade. 

R.  R.  enquires,  "  Did  the  Convention 
imnisb  these  traitors  who  had  reversed 
Ibeir  order  and  degraded  the  officer  of 
tiieir  first  choice?  Mr.  Campbell  tells 
vttbat  the  Convention  met  again  in  May 
1776  %nd  elected  the  chief  of  the  traitors, 
Idmund  Pendleton,  their  President,  the 
persecuted  Col.  Henry,  Governor,  and 
John  Pftge  and  Dudley  Digges,  two  of  the 
traitors,  members  of  his  council,  and  two 
other  traitors,  Richard  Bland,  and  Car- 
ter Braxton,  members  of  Congress.  The 
fikct  that  the  Convention  rewarded  five  of 
tbe  committee  which  Mr.  Campbell  says 
degraded  Col.  Henry,  is  conclusive  proof 
t^initt  Mr.  Campbell."  The  conclusion 
here  dravm  by  Mr.  Richard  Randolph 
appears  to  be  rather  a  nnn  sequitur. 

The  Committee  of  Safety  were  appoint- 
ed, provisionally,  to  take  the  place  of 
GoTcmor  Dunmore,  who  had  abdicated 
his  office,  and  to  perform  his  functions. 
When  the  Convention  of  Virginia  elected 
Patrick  Henry,  Oorernor,  they  conferred 
00  him  the  most  distinguished  honor 
within  their  gift,  and  if  they  disapproved 
of  the  course  pursued  V)y  the  committee 
towards  him,  they  could  hardly  have 
•dopted  a  more  emphatic  mode  of  ex- 
pressing it  than  by  exalting  A//»  to  the 


head  of  the  government,  and  over  the 
heads  of  those  who  had  forced  him  to  re- 
sign. The  election  of  Mr.  Pendleton, 
President  of  the  Convention,  is  no  con- 
clusive proof  that  envy  was  not  at  the 
bottom  of  the  proceedings  of  the  commit- 
tee ;  it  only  proves  that  the  Convention's 
mode  of  reasoning  was  different  from  R. 
R's.  He  holds  that  the  giving  way  to 
envy,  even  under  circumstances  the  most 
trying  to  human  infirmity,  transforms 
the  most  virtuous  patriot  at  once  into  a 
a  traitor.  One  dead  fly  makes  the  whole 
pot  of  ointment  to  stink.  The  Conven- 
tion, on  the  contrary,  appear  to  have 
been  of  the  opinion,  that  Henry  and 
Pendleton,  though  great  and  upright 
men,  were  yet  but  men,  and  that  their 
infirmities  were  no  bar  to  their  promotion. 
It  was  the  business  of  the  Convention  at 
that  portentous  crisis  to  heal  all  discords 
and  harmonize  all  the  leading  men. 

Again  R.  R.  remarks : — "Col.  Henry,  in 
accepting  the  appointment  as  Governor, 
vacated  his  commission  as  Colonel."    Mr. 
Wirt,  on  pages  197-'8  informs  us,  that 
"  Mr.  Henry  refused  the  continental  com- 
mission of  Colonel,  which  was  now  offer- 
ed to  him,  and  immediately  resigned  that 
which   he  held  from  the  State."    This 
occurred  about  the    end    of   February, 
1776,  and  he  was  not  elected  Governor 
till  the  29th  of  June ;  yet  R.  R.  asserts 
that  Col.  Henry,  **  in  accepting  the  appoint- 
ment as  Governor,  vacaifd  his   commis- 
sion as  Colonel."    If  R.  R.  be  right  as  to 
this  ;  if  Colonel  Henry  did  not  vacate  his 
office  of  Colonel  till  June  29th,  it  must 
have  been  an  extraordinary  delusion  that 
induced  him  to  withdraw  from  the  army 
aV>out  four  months  before  he  was  elected 
Governor ;   and  the  delusion  must  have 
been  contagious,  since  the  troops  at  Wil- 
lianjsburg  delivered    him   a  valedictory 
address  on  the  Ist  of  March,  and  ninety 
oflieers   of  the  Virginia  troops   made  a 
similar  address  to  him,  and  "  the  Virgin- 
ia Gazette"   published   a  full   detail  of 
these  occurrences,  and  all  this  during  the 
same  m»»nth.     If  this  V>o  a  fair  sample  of 
R.  R.'s  critical  accuracy,  it  may  admit 
of  a  question,  whether  he  is  likely  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  correcting  the  errors 
of  others  and  in   illustrating  bis  own 
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maxim  that,   "the  valae  of  history  is 
truth:* 

Non  tali  auxilio  nee  defensoribus  istis 
Tempufl  eget. 

K.  R.  notices  a  mistake,  \>j  which 
Beverley  Bandolph  is  mentioned  ae  a 
member  of  the  Convention  that  framed 
the  Federal  Constitution,  &o.,  instead  of 
Edmund  Randolph.  This  occurs  on  page 
X52of  "the  History  of  Virginia''  in  a 
Bote.  The  mistake  is  so  palpable,  that 
the  intelligent  reader  would  readily  cor- 
rect it  for  himself.  The  brief  notices  of 
the  several  members  of  the  Randolph 
family  contained  in  that  note,  were  taken 


by  me,  with  some  abridgement  from  an 
anonymous  article  published  in  ''the 
Baltimore  Patriot,"  and  now  in  my  pos- 
session, being  the  copy  of  a  MS.  said  to 
be  preserved  at  Wilton  on  the  James 
River.  Whether  the  accidental  omission 
of  Edmund  Randolph's  name,  was  my 
mistake,  in  the  transcrihing  from  that 
article,  or  the  printer's,  cannot  now  be 
ascertained.  Such  mistakes  are  annoy- 
iug  to  the  writer;  but  they  have  their 
use ;  they  furnish  congenial  aliment  for 
the  voracious  pike,  who  swims  on  the 
surface  of  literature  in  quest  of  small 
game.  C.  C. 

Petersburg,  Dec.  11th,  1857. 


EINNALATRY. 
Ad  amicam  delicuB  Emnam  meam. 


BY   HOLT  WILBOIf. 

"The  Stoics  held  that  there  was  one  criterion  of  truth  for  man^and  it  was  that  tliey 
called  the  cataleptic  phantasm — rn*'  «araXi7irrt«i|»»  ^avraatav — the  eidolon,  which  is  impressed 
by  an  object  which  exists,  which  is  a  copy  of  that  object,  and  can  be  produced  by  no 
other  objert."  The  term  eidolon^  with  its  plural  eidola,  was  also  applied  to  the  idol  or 
idols  of  the  heathen,  by  the  old  ecclesiastical  writer.  [Vide  Lewes's  His.  Phil,  and  Don- 
egan's  Lex. 

Thou  art  my  eidolon.     Thy  shrine,  my  heart — 

Ideal  image  of  the  true  and  good ! 
Type  of  the  esthetic.     Vacant  of  all  art- 
Save  Nature's — which  alone,  in  thee  is  viewed! 
Wouldst  thou  forever  blast  the  hope  which  clings 

Unto  my  being — mingling  with  its  strife, — 
The  hope,  which,  from  my  inmost  soul,  now  springs? 

The  buoyant,  permeating  joy  of  life? 
Oh !  wouldst  thou  prove  iconoclast  and  break 

This  image  of  thyself  my  heart  hath  reared  ? 
Wouldst  thou,  fair  Einna,  bid  me  thus  forsake 

Thine  image — and  refuse  thyself  instead? 
Thine  image — now  become  my  spirit's  need. 

For,  refl  of  both,  I  must  forever  mourn 
The  hope  Tve  fondly  nurtured  in  my  breast. 

My  soul  within  herself  in  vain  might  turn 
To  seek  her  wonted  solace.     Vain  such  quest  1 

There  is  no  gem  from  Taprobana's  isle — 
When  from  the  hand  of  skilful  Cingalese — 

That  forms  so  rare  an  emblem — as  the  smile — 
Of  Purity  that  gleams  o'er  Einna's  face. 

The  odors  fragrant — which,  from  Ceylon's  «hore, 
Enchant  the  senses  like  rich  melody — 

Exhale  no  essence — no  influence  pure — 
Like  thine— which  fills  my  soul — absorbed  in  thee ! 
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face  of  the  calculator,  while  she,  for  whom 
it  had  brightened,  passed  on  with  light 
step  through  the  winding  passages,  out 
into  the  noble  corridor,  along  the  line  of 
pictures  which  graced  her  luxurious  home, 
then  into  the  sunlight  without,  which 
played  about  her  as  over  some  bright 
feathered  bird,  and  to  the  carriage  which 
awaited  her  at  the  door, 

"Drive  quickly,"  she  said  in  a  tone 
which  seemed  accustomed  to  command, 
'*or  we  shall  be  too  late  for  the  Exhibition, 
bnt  first  to  my  brother's." 

The  coachman  obeyed,  and  the  elegant 
equipage  rolled  noiselessly  along  the 
streets,  attracting  the  attention  of  many  a 
pedestrian  by  the  perfect  keeping  of  the 
whole ;  the  silver  mountings  shone  bril- 
liantly in  the  sunshine,  the  dark  green 
panels  reflected  the  lights  and  shadows 
on  their  polished  surfaces,  and  the  steeds 
had  that  proud,  almost  conscious  air, 
which  betokens  blood,  and  though  spirit- 
ed, were  managed  by  their  skilful  driver 
with  no  unpractised  hand. 

"  nappy  lady,"  laughed  a  child  of  pov- 
erty who  with  bare  feet  was  pattering 
along  the  dusty  highway,  as  she  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  coach  and  its  occupant. 

"Happy  lady,"  echoed  a  weary  toil- 
worn  man,  "  what  prevents  her  from  be- 
ing contented?  Qod  knows  that  to  me 
riches  would  bring  happiness." 

"  Happier  child  and  laborer,"  said  the 
invisible  spirits  of  the  air,  '*  for  you,  life 
has  some  object ;  your  sleep  is  sweet ;  ye 
labour  for  an  end  ;  for  her,  the  only  end 
is  pleasure,  and  pleasure  brings  not 
peace." 

The  carriage  stopped  before  a  fine  man* 
sion,  which  in  spite  of  its  grandeur  and 
perfect  proportions  was  a  gloomy  one,  for 
the  closed  windows  almost  betokened  that 
it  was  uninhabited,  but  Isabel  Clayton 
seemed  at  home  there,  as  opening  the  door 
and  shutting  it  again  noisele.rsly  and  then 
ascending  the  stairs,  she  knocked  gently 
at  the  door  of  a  chamber. 

It  was  carefully  unfastened  from  with- 
in, and  a  physician  stood  l>efore  her,  who 
bowed  and  raised  his  finger  wamingly, 
as  if  commanding  silence,  and  pointed 
towards  the  room  which  he  had  just  left. 

**  Is  the  crisis  passed  7"  she  whispered 


somewhat  anxiously,  "  is  my  brother  out 
of  danger?" 

•*  Yes,"  was  the  answer,  "  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  the  crisis  is  past,  and  that  I 
can  pronounce  my  patient  cured  at  least 
of  his  fever,  but — " 

The  lady's  little  foot  tapped  the  floor 
impatiently.  **  Your  pardon.  Dr.  Bailey ; 
let  me  beseech  you  to  omit  for  once  that 
ominous  but;  I  really  believe  that  that 
word  is  as  necessary  now  to  a  physician 
as  a  gold-headed  cane  was  in  the  olden 
time;  it  betokens  all  tilings,  that  your 
patient  may  live  or  die,  that  you  mean  to 
cure  or  kill  him." 

The  doctor  knit  his  brow  as  if  doubt- 
ing whether  to  endure  so  rude  a  speech, 
even  from  such  rich,  rosy  lips,  but  his 
time  was  so  valuable  that  he  simply  vent- 
ed his  indignation  in  a  quick,  impatient 
growl,  and  forthwith  informed  the  visitor 
of  her  brother's  condition. 

**  I  was  about  to  say,  madam,"  he  con- 
tinued, "that  Mr.  Vernon  no  longer 
needed  my  services,  but  that  the  fever 
bos  left  him  totally  blind." 

** Blind!  merciful  heaven!"  said  the 
lady  with  a  shudder ;  "  that,  indeed,  is  a 
misfortune ;  what  will  he  do,  think  you, 
with  his  beautiful  pictuagi,  his  sGituary, 
his  libr4jry,.now  that  he  can  no  longer 
enjoy  them?  But  I  am  trespassing  upon 
your  time  when  I  can  learn  all  from  his 
own  lips.    I  can  see  him,  may  I  not?" 

"  I  suppose  so,— yes,  of  course,"  said 
the  physician  rather  doubtfully,  hesitat- 
ing as  to  the  expediency  of  admitting 
even  a  sister  to  his  patient's  room,  **  but 
as  you  value  his  well-being,  do  not  broach 
any  agitating  subjects, — and,  above  uIj, 
do  not  make  a  long  stay." 

This  last  warning  was  not  needed  ;  he 
might  have  spared  himself  the  trouble  of 
adding  it. 

The  door  opened  once  more  and  admit- 
ted Isabel  Clayton  to  her  brother's  cham- 
ber, shaded  almost  to  entire  darknesH  by 
the  heavy  curtains  and  closed  blinds. 

"  You  are  better  at  last,  Richard,"  she 
said,  taking  one  of  his  hands  which  was 
white  and  thin  from  long  coufiuement, 
"  the  doctor  has  just  told  me  so  ;  need  I 
toll  you  how  rejoiced  I  am  to  hear  it?" 

"  Thank  you,  Isabel ;  I  hope  that  you 
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bare  eDJoyed  your  litUe  pleiisaro  trip ; 
I  am  glad  to  see  yon  here;  no,  I  forget ; 
I  ffleoa  thftt  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  sound 
of  yoar  Yoice ;  I  suppose  that  Dr.  Bailey 
hu  told  jou  all,  and  that  it  is  as  super- 
perflaoas  as  it  would  be  painful  for  me 
to  repeat  it." 

"Yes,  it  is  very,  very  dreadful !" 

"  Oidy  dreadful,  Isabel  V  he  exclaim- 
ed, starting  up  and  then  sinking  back 
ipoD  the  pillow  with  a  sigh  of  exhaus- 
tion, "  that  is  a  calm,  culd,  meaningless 
lord  to  express  such  an  affliction  as 
nine ;  why,  a  stormy  day  is  simply  dread- 
ful, a  headache  dreadful, — why  not  have 
nid  the  truth  at  once,  that  my  life  will 
be  atterly  useless, — really  not  worth  the 
bsTing  I" 

"Hash,  lUchard,"  said  his  sister,  half 
frightened  at  his  despairing  mood  and 
fierce,  reckless  words,  *'  you  must  look 
npoQ  the  other  side  of  the  picture ;  there 
tt always  a  bright  side  you  know;"  (it 
wn  a  new  thing  for  Isabel  Clayton  to 
ffloraliae,)  *'  let  me  see ;  friends  will 
flock  around  you,  of  course,  and  the  same 
band  that  has  closed  your  eyes  to  the 
beandes  of  life,  has  closed  them  likewise, 
jDo  meat  remember,  to  all  that  is  repul- 
aire.  If  I  had  oniy  time  to  think,  I  might 
enomerate  many  comforts  which  are 
stin  left  yon ;  but  I  have  an  engagement 
tbis  morning  which  I  must  go  to  fulfil."^ 
"What,  so  soon?" 

"Now,  Richard,  any  one  hearing  your 
qoerulons  tone  would  think  that  I  had 
been  at  your  bed-side  but  one  minute, 
nhen  I  can  assure  yon  that  thirty  minutes 
baTs  elapsed  since  I  entered  ;  take  care 
of  yourself;  I  will  come  again  soon, 
dtily,  until  you  are  better, — and  now 
good-bye  until  to-morrow." 

The  sick  man  groaned  aloud  as  she 
left  the  room.  "  This  is  the  beginning," 
he  said,  "  always,  and  to  every  one  a 
karden ;  if  she,  my  sister,  of  whom  I 
might  have  expected  at  least  a  semblance 
ef  interest,  leaves  me  here  desolate  in  a 
aolitude  which  is  almost  madness,  what 
am  I  to  hope  from  others?  Great  hea- 
ven ! — this  is  indeed  a  trial  beyond  en- 
dorance  I  It  would  be  a  mercy  to  take 
■y  worthiest  life,  and -I  would  yield  it 


up  cheerfully  since  the  light  in  it  is  dark- 
ened forever." 

It  was  well  that  the  prayer  of  that  de- 
spairing heart  was  not  regarded.  Qod 
was  merciful  in  another  way,  and  spared 
his  life, — perhaps  for  greater  suffering 
and  trial  to  prepare  him  better  for  the 
mysterious  change  which  he  coveted, — 
perhaps  for  some  more  than  compensat- 
ing joy. 


CHAPTER  II. 

"Blind  to  the  bright  blue  sky,  the  glorioui 
sun, 
The  mild  pale  moon,  the  vesper  star's 
sweet  blaze ; 
Blind  to  the  soil  groeii  fields  where  brook- 
lets run, 
The  hills  where  linger  sunset's  parting 
rays. 
Blind  to  the  bright  eye's  most  exprcssivo 
beani, 
The  cheek's  rich  dyes  of  beauty,  and  the 
form 
Whose  symmetry  might  gild  the  sculptor's 
dream 
Of  young  Apollu,  and  his  fancy  warm." 

It  vras  but  too  true.  Richard  Vernon 
was  hopelessly,  irrevocably  blind.  Weary 
of  the  world  too  he  became,  for  his  was 
not  a  spirit  to  sit  with  folded  arms  under 
its  affliction,  but  like  a  caged  lion  to  chafe 
against  the  bars  which  held  it  prisoner. 
Born  in  a  luxurious  city,  proud,  passion- 
ate, wealthy,  hb  misfortune,  when  it  came 
to  him  afler  a  terrible  illness  in  which  ho 
hovered  for  days  between  life  and  death, 
made  him  suspicious,  cold  and  reserved. 
It  was  a  double  misfortune  to  him,  who 
had  educated  his  whole  nature  to  the  wor- 
ship of  beauty,  seeking  it  in  the  minutest 
shell  or  flower,  in  the  eyes  of  an  uncon- 
scious infant  as  well  as  on  the  brow  of  a 
sculptured  Titan,  to  feel  himself  stranded 
on  a  shore  of  darkness,  where  an  eternal 
gloom  took  the  place  of  the  midnight 
stars,  and  a  boundless  blank  replaced  the 
smiling  sunshine  of  the  mom  with  only 
the  memory  of  the  beautiful  to  cheer 

him. 

His  very  wealth  became  at  times  a 
3oarce  of  aoDoyanoe  to  hini^  fcr^  frombis 
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gloomy,  brooding  heart  came  thoughts  of 
mistrust  against  those  who  had  loved  him 
when  he  could  be  of,  and  among  them  to 
pamper  their  tastes,  and  who  now  sought 
from  others  the  entertainment  which  he 
ooald  not  give.  The  gay  crowd,  indeed, 
among  whom  he  had  lived,  wondered  for 
a  season,  condoled  and  pitied,  and  even 
oecasionally  spared  an  hour  from  their 
pursuit  of  pleasure  to  cheer  the  lonely 
man  in  his  solitary,  darkened  room  ;  but 
Yernon  felt,  with  the  apathy  of  a  man  of 
the  world,  that  the  beauty,  interest  and 
glory  of  life  had  departed,  and  that  his 
dim  apartment  was  no  place  for  the  but- 
terflies of  fashion  to  fold  their  gaudy 
wings,  and  he  soon  wearied  of  visits 
which  he  knew  were  mere  outward  forms 
of  conventional  ceremony. 

His  sister,  his  only  relative,  gave  him, 
it  is  true,  what  sympathy  she  could  spare, 
and  with  her  soft  jewelled  hand  in  his, 
told  him  of  the  outer  life  which  he  had 
been  compelled  to  relinquish,  sometimes 
of  a  new  ball-room  melody,  to  which, 
while  she  sang,  she  kept  time  with  her 
restless  feet,  or  of  some  new  work  of  art 
in  vogue,  but  even  in  her  softly  modu- 
lated voice  he  could  detect  a  scarcely  dis- 
guised desire  to  be  in  the  sunshine  once 
more,  and  freed  from  his  querulous  re- 
pinings.  He  remembered,  too,  what  she 
was  to  that  outer  world,  and  how  un- 
consciously to  her  the  adulation  that  she 
met  with  there,  together  with  the  blind 
devotion  of  an  indulgent  husband,  helped 
to  foster  her  faults  of  character,  the  chief 
of  which  were  thoughtlessness  and  sel- 
fishness. 

But  Vernon  had  one  link  still  bright 
and  untarnished,  which  kept  him  from 
total  despair. 

It  is  a  truth  that  cannot  be  doubted, 
because  so  often  proved,  that  more  power- 
ful, more  self-abnegating  friendships  exist 
between  men  than  between  women ;  in- 
deed, among  the  latter  there  is  often  a 
fHvolous  semblance  of  friendship  which 
the  faintest  breath  of  the  world  may  dis- 
solve, but  when  man  grasps  the  hand  of 
his  brother  man  either  with  open  words 
and  promises  of  truth,  or  a  silent  vow, 
almost  the  more  powerful  because  un- 
heard, unuttered,  the  bond   cannot  be 


broken,  no  strength  can  overcome  the 
faithful  grasp,  no  shock  can  sever  the 
union.  Voices  around  may  whisper  of 
unworthiness,  the  stronger  is  the  tie; 
misfortunes  may  come,  poverty,  sickness, 
desolation,  and  the  clasp  is  still  firm  and 
sure  unto  death. 

Happily  for  Vernon,  though  so  isolated, 
he  had  found  such  a  friend  in  Albert 
Lin  wood,  a  young  artist  of  great  promise, 
who,  though  several  years  his  junior, 
would  steal  away  from  an  unfinished 
picture  in  his  studio,  to  converse  with  or 
read  to  him  from  the  books  which  he  loved 
best;  and  many  an  hour,  which  spent 
otherwise,  might  have  helped  him  on  to 
fame,  found  him  with  Vernon,  whose  re- 
t>ellious  spirit  was  always  calmer  for  his 
coming. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  visits  that  Albert 
remonstrated  with  him  upon  the  object- 
less life  he  was  leading. 

"Are  you  not  weary,"  ho  said,  "of 
these  everlasting  city  surroundings  7 
"Would  you  not  be  happier,  better,  where 
the  sounds  are  less  harsh,  and  where  you 
can  feel  that  there  are  broader  glimpses 
of  the  blue  sky?" 

"That  word  happiness,"  replied  Ver- 
non moodily,  "has  long  since  been  blot- 
ted out  of  my  vocabulary." 

"  And  yet,  if  you  will  listen  for  a  mo- 
ment," replied  Albert,  "perhaps  you 
would  feel  a  sensation  akin  to  it;  for  I 
might  arouse  you  into  something  like 
action.  Leave  the  city  for  a  while  and 
take  up  your  abode  in  some  pretty,  rural 
place;  the  change  would  benefit  you,  I 
know,  and  you  would  soon  realize  the 
truism  that  God  especially  made  the 
country;  you  ^-ill  stagnate  body  and  soul 
here." 

Vernon  interrupted  his  friend  with  a 
gesture  of  impatience. 

"  You  seem  to  be  leagued  with  the  rest, 
Linwood,  in  trying  to  deprive  me  of  even 
the  few  remaining  pleasures  which  I  have 
left ;  do  you  not  see  that  I  need  some  ex- 
citement to  bear  me  up?  Just  consider 
my  lonely  position  in  such  a  place;  I 
would  scarcely  ask  you  to  relinquish  your 
advantages  here  to  come  and  cheer  me, 
Isabel  would  pine  away  and  die  in  such  a 
solitude,  and  other  friends  I  care  not  to 
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h&Te;  DO,  let  me  remain  where  I  cad  at 
least  hear  an  echo  firom  the  world  which 
I  used  to  enjoy  so  much ;  even  in  a  re- 
flected rainbow  there  be  some  gleams  of 
beaatjr,  yon  know." 

"And  yet,  here  you  are  wretched," 
answered  Lin  wood,  earnestly,  "all  your 
fine  qualities  are  beclouded,  you  are 
growing  misanthropic  and  dreamy,  and 
need  a  change.  Trust  me,  Vernon,  and 
listen  to  me ;  rouse  yourself  from  this 
tpatby,  take  a  pleasant  house  in  the 
eoantry  with  eztensive  grounds,  hire 
laboorers,  cultivate  your  fields,  sow  your 
gardens  and  reap  their  fruit,  do  some- 
thing; be  anything  but  a  mere  clod; 
bring  health  back  again  to  your  frame  by 
constant  exercise  and  out-of-door  life,  and 
in  the  evening  employ  your  servant,  who 
his  proved  himself,  in  his  capacity  of  at- 
tendant, trusty  and  intelligent,  in  reading 
good,  practical  books,  which  will  keep 
yoor  mind  awake  and  your  knowledge  of 
corrent  events  as  thorough  as  before  your 
blindness." 

Ijnwood  stopped  for  breath,  for  hia 
Ma!  for  his  friend  had  quickened  his 
osnal  measured  tone,  and  the  artist 
thought  generally  more  than  he  spoke. 

"  Tell  me  when  your  Utopian  sketch  is 
quite  finished,"  said  Vernon,  mockingly, 
ftod  leaning  back,  apparently  without 
interest,  into  a  more  comfortable  position; 
hut  Linwood,  not  heeding  the  interrup- 
tion, continued  his  exhortations. 

"Then  for  me,  yon  can  fit  up  an  artist's 
room,  and  I  will  paint  your  grounds,  your 
hill-tops  and  meadows  in  pictures  which 
night  make  me  immortal,  perchance,  and 
though  the  city  must  claim  me  sometimes, 
Vernon,  my  country  studio  will  be  my 
leal  home.  And  now  my  story  is  done, 
as  they  say  in  the  Nursery  books;  this 
simple,  rustic  life  may  not  exactly  suit 
you,  but  I  promise  you  one  thing,  that 
the  result  will  be  peace  of  mind." 

**  I  own  that  you  paint  a  picture  with 
words  as  gracefully  as  you  do  with  your 
pencil,"  replied  Vernon,  "but  still  you 
must  excuse  me  from  being  the  principal 
figure  in  it,  even  though  it  have  meadows 
and  hills  in  the  fore-ground,  and  peace 
of  mind  in  the  perspective.  Excuse  me, 
I  shall  do  very  well  where  J  am,' 
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"  No,"  said  Linwood,  rising  and  speak- 
ing with  grovring  earnestness,  "you  will 
not,  and  you  know  it;  you  know  that 
each  day  finds  you  more  restless  tlmn  the 
last,  and  I  sometimes  think  that  even  my 
favourite  country  plan  will  not  benefit 
you ;  you  need  the  tenderest  devotion  and 
care,  you  need  a  sister's  sympathy  and 
love,  or  finally,  if  I  incur  your  displeasure 
for  it,  I  must  be  frank  and  speak  my 
mind,  you  need  the  watchful  tenderneat 
of  a  wife." 

A  look  of  intense  scorn  and  incredulity 
passed  over  Vernon's  face  as  Linwood 
thus  spoke,  and  then  breaking  forth  im- 
petuously in  a  torrent  of  words,  he  ef- 
fectually silenced  Lin  wood's  well-meant 
conversation. 

"  That  would  be  something  beyond  the 
miraculous,  the  moment,  I  mean,  when 
any  fair,  refined,  delicate  woman  placed 
her  hand  in  mine  to  follow  a  blind  man'f 
fortunes.    Ah,  Linwood,  you  have  some- 
thing   yet  to  learn  of  human  nature; 
where  have  you  been  that  you  have  not 
heard  that  my  misfortune  has  been  the 
theme  of  conversation  for  a  month,  and 
how  one  fair  lady  has  said  that  she  pitied 
me  because  I  could  no  longer  use  my 
glorious  eyes  in  a  flirtation ;  another,  that 
she  would,  because  of  my  affliction,  loie 
the  best  time-keeper  in  the  fashionable 
dances,  while  a  third,"  and  here  Vernon's 
voice  trembled  and  faltered,  "  while  a 
third,  who  might  have  spared  me  such 
words  and  have  been   at   least   silent^ 
whispered  to  a  friend  that  though  the 
light  of  my  eyes  had  departed,  I  had  not 
lost  my  fortune!    If  you  can  convert 
these,  Linwood,  into  watchful  and  tender 
wives,  women  to  love  and  cherish,  you 
hold  a  magician's  wand,  but  it  may  not 
be,  my  path  in  life  is  clear  to  me ;  blind, 
almost  forsaken,  poor  amid  much  wealth, 
because  not  able  to  enjoy  it,  I  must  walk 
the  hard,  stony,  rough  road  of  life  alone." 
"  And  yet  not  quite  alone,"  said  Lin- 
wood, quickly,  as  he  grasped  his  friend's 
hand. 

"  No,  by  heaven,  there  I  was  wrong," 

said  Vernon,  his  voice  filled  with  emotion, 

"forgive  me,  my  friend,  not  entirely  alone, 

thank  God,  under  the  light  of  your  watdi- 

falejea  and  guided  by  your  faithful  arm." 
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CHAPTER  m. 

I  know  a  house,  its  open  doors 

Wide  set  to  catch  the  scented  breeze, 
While  dimpling  all  the  oaken  iloors 

Faint  shadows  of  the  swaying  trees 
Pass  iu  and  out  like  spectral  things, 

Dim  oreatures  born  of  summer  light, 
^Till  through  the  deepening  twilight  springs 

A  paler  radiance  of  tlie  night. 

Across  the  broad,  unbroken  glade 

Which  girds  this  house  on  cither  hand, 
The  beech-clumps  sprinkle  showers  of 
shade ^— 

These  out-posts  of  the  forest  stand 
And  guard  the  kingdom  of  the  deer, 

The  stillness  of  their  charmed  domain, 
Where  spring  chimes  matin  every  year. 

And  Autumn  leaves  fall  down  like  rain. 

Mist  Parka. 

Albert  Linwood  departed  from  his 
firlend's  presence,  disappointed  that  he 
had  not  succeeded  in  his  endeavors  to 
exchange  his  monotonous  city  life  for  a 
more  varied  existence,  but  a  spirit  so 
earnest  as  his  had  its  reward,  and  Vernon, 
left  to  himself,  pondered  upon  their  late 
conversation. 

Each  time  that  ho  reconsidered  the 
matter,  it  appeared  more  practicable  to 
biro,  and  sometimes  almost  inviting,  and 
in  this  world  of  changes,  where  some  one 
has  said  that  we  are  so  different  at  differ- 
ent times  that  we  could  write  a  letter, 
without  any  inconsistency,  to  "  our  dear 
yesterday's  selves,''  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  all  ended  in  Yornon's  giving  to 
Linwood  full  power  to  purchase  a  desirar 
ble  residence. 

This  task  the  latter  gladly  undertook, 
and  succeeded  so  well,  that  after  they  had 
been  established  in  the  new  home  a  few 
days,  and  Vernon  seemed  to  feel  as  his 
friend  had  predicted,  better  and  happier, 
he  acknowledged  that  Linwood  had  indeed 
done  all  things  for  the  best. 

All  his  pictures  and  works  of  art  were 
sent  to  ornament  his  new  home,  and 
every  thing  that  had  any  claim  to  beauty 
in  his  town  residence  was  removed  to  the 
country-seat,  while  many  additions  were 
made  suitable  to  the  style  of  the  rural 
but  elegant  mansion. 


It  was  pleasant,  and  yet  touching,  to 
see  the  interest  that  the  blind  man  took 
in  all  that  appertained  to  his  present 
abode  and  the  surrounding  grounds  ;  the 
pictures  were  all  hung  under  his  express 
directions,  the  furniture  arranged  with  a 
view  to  his  peculiar  tastes,  and  even  the 
little  articles  of  vcriu^  which  were  l^auti- 
ful,  and  numerous  curiosities  from  nil 
climes  under  the  sun,  were  placed  to  suit 
his  fancy  ;  and  then  the  outward  detMls, 
which  the  last  occupant  had  left  uncared 
for,  were  minutely  described  to  Vernon, 
who  with  a  buoyant  step  and  heightened 
color,  would  bo  seen  directing  tlie  work- 
men, and  the  result  was  ever  a  happy 
one,  for  his  taste  by  practice  and  long  ex- 
perience was  never  at  fault. 

Thus,  if  tho  change  brought  not  hap- 
piness, it  at  least  brought  occupation,  and 
Vernon,  as  he  sat  at  evening  thinking  of 
his  plans  for  the  morrow  or  what  he  had 
achieved  each  day  almost  fancied  that  he 
had  lost  his  identity,  so  different  was  he 
from  the  Vernon  who,  :n  times  past,  had 
looked  with  contempt  upon  any  thing 
which  savoured  of  the  retirement  of  the 
country. 

Nor  was  Linwood's  pencil  idle,  for  the 
beautiful  landscape  around  afforded  him 
an  incessant  study,  and  he  never  wearied 
of  gazing  at  the  light  and  shade  of  the 
fine  panorama. 

In  the  front  of  the  house  there  lay  a 
well-kept  lawn,  almost  English  in  its 
smoothness  and  verdure,  which  curved 
downward  gradually  until  it  was  lost  in 
the  valley  below.  Trees  of  every  variety 
decked  this  velvet  carpet,  sometimes  in 
clusters,  but  oftener  in  solitary  beauty, 
while  in  tho  vale  below  grew  smaller 
shrubs,  which  disappeared  as  the  de- 
pression swelled  into  an  imposing  hill 
covered  thickly  with  forest  trees,  present- 
ing from  the  mansion  an  ever-varied 
picture  during  each  succeeding  season  of 
the  year.  Spring  brought  forth  the  ten- 
der budding  green,  summer  the  darker 
polished  foliage  of  the  maturcr  leaves, 
while  the  autumn  and  winter  phase 
each  claimed  admiration,  the  one,  for 
the  myriad  shades  and  colours  painted 
against  the  sky,  the  other,  for  the  pure 
snow- drapery  of  the  boughs,  which  rose 
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mjsterious  and  weird-like,  like  an  osscm- 
Us^  of  whitG-robed  spirits  watching 
dlentlj  over  the  earth. 

Oq  the  right  stretched  a  silver  river, 
not  10  distant  but  that  a  passing  sail 
night  be  seen  occasionally  upon  its 
plteid  bosom,  until  lost  in  the  shading 
woods;  while  on  the  left,  and  in  the  far 
distance,  rose  a  mtiuntain  with  its  crag- 
ged,  blue  peaks  in  full  relief  against  the 

Nor  must  the  rear  of  the  house  be  lefl 
imleseribed,  for  it  was  here  that  Vernon 
vas  most  oonstantlj  occupied,  and  here  a 
garden  was  laid  out  around  an  artificial 
like,  wh«)se  waters  ever  kept  the  foliage 
green.  Indeed  Linwood  had  chosen  well 
for  bis  friend,  and  Yemon  would  sit  for 
hours  listening  to  his  praises  of  the  loca- 
tion, at  morning  when  the  sun  first  tinged 
the  waters  of  the  quiet  river,  at  mid-day, 
when  the  artist's  eyes  would  kindle  at 
the  fleckered  light  and  shade  upon  the 
Boantain  scene,  or  in  the  coming  hour  of 
night,  when  in  the  stillness  they  could 
hetr  the  forest  trees,  touched  by  the 
erening  breexe,  whisper  a  farewell  to  the 
day. 

m 

But  Yemon  soon  had  another  cause  for 
iDxiety  beside  his  own  life-affliction,  for 
not  many  months  had  passed  before  he 
discovered  that  while  Jte  became,  each 
dav  more  reconciled  to  his  own  changed 
aitnatiun,  Linwood  gradually  seemed  to 
grow  weary  of  the  contracted  sphere, 
fie  had  transferred  to  canvas  all    the 
•triking  riews  in  the  neighbourhood  with 
exemplary  paUence,  considering  that  his 
fi)rte  lay  rather  in  portraying  the  human 
&ce  divine,  but  though  he  feh  a  weari- 
ness pressing  upon  his  spirits,  he  made 
an  effort,  and  partially  succeeded,  to  con- 
ceal all  appearance  of  ennui;  but  Yer- 
non,  whose  perceptions  seemed  more  acute 
since  he  had  been  deprived  of  sight,  soon 
discovered  the  fact 

It  seemed  to  display  itself  more  after 
Unwood's  return  from  visits  to  the  city 
where  he  often  went,  and  though  Vernon 
deplored  the  change,  after  a  severe  strug- 
gle with  himself,  he  determined  no  longer 
to  keep  his  beloved  friend  and  companion 
in  a  BoUtode  which  agreed  not  with  his 
ardraft  and  ambitioos  temperamenl^  and 


it  was  then  that  he  decided  to  offer  him 
means  to  go  abroad  and  to  improve  him- 
self in  the  art  which  was  the  daily  wor- 
ship of  his  life. 

When  Vernon  calmly  told  Linwood  of 
hia  proposition,  little  did  he  imagine  that 
under  that  passionless  exterior,  there  was 
a  struggle  that  it  seemed  almost  impossi- 
ble for  the  speaker  to  conceal,  but  Lin- 
wood's  own  heart  was  filled  with  such 
a  glow  of  joy  that  it  coloured  everything 
around  with  its  own  rosy  hue,  and  he 
forgot  for  a  moment  the  lonely  hours  that 
his  absence  would  bring.  He  seemed 
floating  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  delicious 
dream ;  his  life-long  wish  had  ever  been 
to  go  abroad,  but  the  purse  of  a  young 
artist  who  had  yet  fame  to  win  was  too 
scantily  filled  for  him  to  entertain  any 
such  Utopian  idea. 

For  a  moment,  only,  however,  did  he 
forget  his  friend  in  the  brilliant  vision 
which  arose  before  him,  for  glancing  at 
him  to  express  his  thanks,  he  saw,  with 
dismay,  what  a  contrast  his  face  present- 
ed to  the  feelings  which  pervaded  his  own 
breast ;  and  his  refusal  to  leave  him,  his 
thanks  for  his  geticrous  offer,  and  the 
hope  that  he  would  forgive  his  momenta- 
ry forgetfulness  of  Vernon's  lonely  posi- 
tion came  in  eloquent  words  from  his  lips. 

But  Richard  would  take  no  refusal; 
calml)^they  sat  down  to  talk  the  matter 
over  as  be  told  him  of  his  plans  and  por- 
trayed the  advantages  which  a  study  of 
the  old  masters  would  afford,  until  at 
last  Linwood  felt  that  to  refuse  his 
friend's  generous  offer,  would  be  unwise 
and  ungrateful,  and  so,  with  a  heart  di- 
vided between  joyful  and  sorrowful  emo- 
tionfi,  the  hope  of  his  life  was  realized  ; 
he  was  on  his  way  to  the  land  of  his 
many  prayers,  the  birth-place,  the  home, 
and  the  grave  of  the  immortal  painters 
of  the  past. 

After  the  departure  of  his  friend,  Ver^ 
non  turned  himself  more  resolutely  than 
ever  to  his  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
his  country-6eat>  and  with  his  ever- 
watchful  servant,  made  more  extended  ex- 
cursions across  the  woods  which  bounded 
his  lands  into  the  more  open  country 
beyond.  It  was  in  one  of  those  excur- 
eions,  and  almost  before  they  were  a^ar« 
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of  ifc,  thafc  tbey  suddenly  found  them- 
■elves  u]>on  the  little  domain  which  wos 
occupied  by  the  cottage  of  Mrs.  Gordon, 
an  aged  lady,  whose  slender  moans,  and 
whose  inclination,  perhaps,  kept  her  a 
resident  of  the  country,  and  it  was  here 
that  she  lived  in  complete  retirement 
during  the  whole  year,  with  only  her 
little  grand-child  Sybil,  for  companion- 
ship, and  an  old  domestic  who  daily  be- 
came more  incapacitated  for  labour. 

A  cup  of  cold  water,  asked  for  and  be- 
stowed, is  often  a  prelude  to  a  more  ex- 
tended acquaintance,  and  before  many 
moments  Vernon  had  gained  several  par- 
ticulars of  the  history  of  his  hostess, 
which  was  a  very  sad  one,  inasmuch  as  it 
included  loss  of  property  and  the  death 
of  loved  ones,  but  Vernon's  sympathy 
was  still  more  enlisted  by  her  telling  him, 
after  she  had  learned  his  name,  that  his 
mother  and  herself  had  been  friends  in 
early  life,  that  they  had  shared  the  same 
apartment  at  school,  and  many  an  act  of 
kindness  on  each  side  was  narrated  by 
her  with  an  earnestness  which  interested 
Vernon  and  acquainted  him  with  several 
tr^ts  of  his  mother's  early  years.  Ver- 
non would  have  lingered  for  hours  by  the 
cottage  door,  but  as  twilight  was  ap- 
proaching, he  departed  with  his  guide, 
afler  having  promised  a  repetition  of  his 
Tisit.  ^ 

Almost  daily,  afler  this  incident,  many 
comforts  found  their  way  to  Mrs.  Oor- 
don's  home,  and  the  early  friend  of  his 
mother  became  another  object  of  interest 
to  Vernon.  The  chance  acquaintance 
ended,  at  last,  with  an  invitation  from 
Vernon  to  Mrs.  Gordon  and  the  child  to 
remove  from  the  cottage  to  his  own  home, 
and  for  fear  that  the  former  might  feel 
the  obligation  too  great  to  accept,  Ver- 
non added,  that  she,  in  return,  could  be 
the  superior  of  his  household,  and  even 
extend  her  motherly  care  over  him  in  his 
helpless  blindness. 

After  much  doubting  and  earnest 
thought  on  Mrs.  Gordon's  part,  the 
change  was  made,  but  though  she  clearly 
saw  the  advantages  of  it,  a  hard  strug- 
gle It  became  for  her  to  decide  in  its 
favour,  as  she  had  long  been  attached 
to  the  humble   roof  under  which  she 


had  lived  peacefully  for  so  many  years. 

But  to  the  little  child,  particularly, 
who  had  grown  at  the  side  of  her  grand- 
mother like  the  untrained  woodbine  over 
the  casement,  the  prospect  of  a  grand 
home,  studied  behaviour,  and  the  thought 
of  the  solemn  aspect  of  the  blind  man, 
brought  only  tears.  Each  tree  was  dear 
to  her,  each  flower  peculiarly  hers,  for 
craving  knowledge  without  having  any 
instruction  beyond  the  mere  rudiments 
of  book-learning,  intelligent  without  the 
means  of  satisfying  her  thirst  for  infor- 
mation, her  thoughts  had  been  directed 
to  the  wonders  of  nature,  and  by  patient 
investigation  she  had  solved  many  a 
problem  for  herself,  which  a  scientific 
naturalist  would  only  have  arrived  at  by 
long  study  and  numerous  books  of  refer- 
ence. 

With  the  birds  her  day  began,  and  the 
rising  sun  found  her  guiding  the  tendrils 
of  a  pet  vine,  or  singing  among  her  ovm 
songsters  of  the  wood  ;  at  mid-day  obedi- 
ent to  her  grandmother's  call,  she  learned 
her  daily  lesson,  and  the  conscientious 
teacher  imparted  all  that  she  could  from 
her  own  slender  store  of  knowledge. 

The  father  and  mother  of  the  child 
had  both  been  remarkable,  the  one  for 
his  bright)  quick  intelligence,  the  other 
for  her  beauty,  which  was  exquisite, 
though  she  resembled  the  flower  which 
blooms  in  the  morning  only  to  wither  in 
the  noon-day  sun.  Both  lived  for  a 
brief  season  for  each  other,  but  soon 
found  an  early  grave,  passing  to  a  better 
inheritance  than  brilliant  intellect  and 
beauty,  in  another  world. 

Thus  the  poetry  of  Sybil's  life  was  a 
legacy  from  those  united  spirits,  and 
the  prose  a  daily  gift  from  the  hands  of 
her  worthy  grandmother,  where  practical 
lessons  of  duty  helped  to  give  a  balance 
to  the  child's  character. 

The  last  adieu  were  said,  the  grand 
equipage  of  their  wealthy  neighbour 
took  them  away  from  their  vine-covered 
cottage,  and  all  the  world  was  bright  and 
beautiful,  while  the  woods  were  vocal 
with  songs,  but  still  Mrs.  Gordim  found 
herself  chocking  a  rising  sigh,  and  Sybil, 
as  she  turned  back  to  gaze  once  more 
with  tearful  eyes  upon  the  beloved  scene. 
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felt  tbat  she  had  left  ber  whole  heiurt 
there  ainoDg  the  pet  birds  and  flowers  of 
her  fist  dirappearinsT  cottage  home. 

Richard  Vernon  met  them  at  the  door 
of  hit  beautiful  mansion  with  a  winning 
snile  of  welcome,  which  was  brilliant 
enoDgh  without  the  light  of  his  eyes, 
vhieh  in  other  days  had  beamed  so 
brightly.  The  presence  of  the  child,  in- 
deed, he  scarcely  noticed,  except  by  tell- 
ing Mrs.  Gordon  that  she  mast  have  all 
her  wants  supplied,  and  Sybil,  after  ar- 
rangiiig  her  little  wardrobe  and  gating 
from  the  window  in  her  pretty  apartment 
tt  (he  Tiew  of  trees  and  the  silver 
stream,  hill,  and  glowing  skies,  felt  b^ 
wiMered  and  homesick,  and  wished  her- 
nlf  once  more  in  her  own  low-Kseiled 
roQO,  ^ 

Nor  were  things  brighter  or  better  in 
the  little  maiden's  troubled  heart  when 
her  grandmother,  desired  her  presence 
below ;  with  step,  all  unlike  the  bounding 
itep  of  the  eottage  girl,  she  descended 
the  itairs  and  sat  demurely  down,  awed 
bj  the  stillne«  of  the  great  rooms,  feel- 
ing very  awkward,  and  scarcely  allowing 
herself  to  gaxe  upon  the  beautiful  pic- 
tores  which  adorned  the  walls  though  in 
after  years  tho«e  very  pictures  became  to 
her  as  household  gods,  and  she  knew 
eaeh  curve,  and  light,  and  shadow  of 
their  exquisite  proportions. 

And  again  at  evening  it  was  not  more 
cheerfol  for  the  little  stranger,  as  she  sat 
in  the  damask  cushioned-ohair  longing 
for  her  own  nneushioned  rustic  seat,  for 
Vn,  Gordon  and  her  host  monopolised 
all  the  conversation  with  their  plans  for 
the  future,  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that 
long  before  her  cottage  bed-time,  Sybil 
fell  fast  asleep  in  one  of  the  great  arm- 
ehairs,  sighing  deeply  as  the  drooping 
lids  at  last  closed  tightly  over  her  eyee. 

Poor,  little  lonely  child,  she  was  glad 
to  find  forgetfulness  in  sleep,  for  the  feel- 
ing of  home-sickness,  when  it  comes  to 
jOQth  is  a  positive  pain,  dragging  down 
the  young  spirit  to  unutterable  misery, 
fur  which  tears  are  sometimes  a  relief, 
but  whidi  is  often  too  deep  to  be  healed 
except  by  the  comforting  hand  of  Time. 
Many  prayers  are  sent  daily,  hourly, 
from  saflbring,  or  pitying,  or  symjoatbj- 


sing  hearts  upward  to  God's  mercy  seat^ 
but  no  prayer  should  be  more  fervent 
than  this,  no  prayer  is  more  needed  than 
this — **  God  pity  the  home-sick  child  I'' 

Had  Vemun's  artist  friend  been  Rcated 
with  the  two  around  the  evening  lamp, 
he  might  have  kept  those  pleepy  eye«i  un- 
closed, and  have  hushed  that  despairing 
sigh,  for  a  cheerful  spirit  was  his,  loving 
childhood  and  seeking  ever  with  gentle 
kindness  to  win  its  love  by  many  legiti- 
mate arts  of  fascination,  to  which  Vernon 
either  through  ignorance  or  want  of  in- 
terest was  a  stranger,  and  so,  Sybil,  her 
face  flushed,  her  position  uncomfortable, 
and  left  to  herself,  slept  on,  starting  and 
sighing  in  her  dreams  as  they  were  col- 
oured with  the  gloomy  hues  of  unwel- 
come visions. 

But  at  last  the  conversation  came  to  an 
end ;  something  like  a  plan  was  decided 
upon  for  the  future,  and  Mrs.  Gordon, 
with  an  apology  to  Vernon  for  Sybil's  un- 
seasonable slumbers,  roused  the  uncon- 
scious child,  and  told  her  it  was  time  for 
her  to  retire.  Her  good-night  was  me- 
chanically said  in  a  drowsy  tone,  and 
Sybil  was  hurried  off  to  bed, — not,  how- 
ever, before  Vernon  had  expres9ed  his 
sorrow  at  having  so  little  to  entertain  her, 
and  his  wonder  tbat  she  took  no  interest 
in  the  books  and  pictures  by  which  she 
was  suriounded.  Then  as  they  passed 
from  the  room,  Sybil  and  her  grand- 
mother, he  sat  down  and  pondered  long 
and  deeply,  and  one  would  have  imagin- 
ed from  his  contracted  brow  that  his  mus- 
ings were  not  of  the  most  pleasant  na- 
ture. 

Nor  were  they ;  he  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Mrs.  Gordon  was  not  half  so  in- 
teresting by  his  fireside  as  she  was  in  her 
humble  home,  her  sphere  evidently  be- 
ing the  cottage,  and  that  children  were 
the  most  uninteresting  creatures  in  the 
world ;  then  he  asked  himself  if  he  had 
done  wisely  in  thus  adding  to  his  house- 
hold an  aged  woman  and  an  ignorant 
child,  the  one  scarcely  a  fitting  compan- 
ion for  him  with  his  refined,  over-fastidi- 
ous tastes,  the  other  a  useless  appendage. 
To  be  sure,  he  reasoned,  a  generous  im- 
pulse had  led  him  away,  the  wish  to  be- 
friend  bia  mother's  friend, — ^but  could  be 
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not  have  shown  his  genorosity  in  another 
way?  And  then  what  would  Linwood 
think  of  these  his  chosen  companions  ? 
Still  it  was  too  late  for  reflections  such  as 
these — too  late  to  undo  what  he  had  done, 
and  these  not  very  salutary  self-corn mun- 
ings  ]ef\  him  in  a  bitter  mood. 

Bat  a  few  days  altered  the  state  of 
things, — at  lenst  with  one  of  the  parties 
eoncerned,  and  this  was  Sybil,  who, 
while  her  grand-mother  quietly  found 
oat  her  sphere  of  duty  and  usefulness, 
discovered  pleasures  inexhaustible  for 
herself^  as  varied  as  they  were  new. 
What  cared  ake  in  her  life  of  freedom 
what  that  grand,  c«jld,  sightless  man 
thought  of  her?  She  was  at  liberty  to 
come  and  go,  and  she  used  that  liberty 
to  its  full  extent, — roaming  where  she 
would,  over  bill  and  dale,  through  brake 
and  forest,  and  making  new  friends  at 
every  step  among  the  birds  and  blossoms 
of  Vernon  Grove.  Not  but  there  was 
some  method  in  her  life,  for  her  grand- 
mother had  taught  her  in  a  measure  to 
be  methodical,  and  she  had  not  forgotten, 
— nor  did  she  neglect  the  reading,  spel- 
ling, and  writing  lessons,  which  she 
know,  if  faithfully  performed,  were  a 
sure  and  solid  fuundation  upon  which  to 
build  a  more  ornamental  structure. 

Iler  mornings,  therefore,  were  gener- 
ally spent  in  the  well-stored  library,  into 
which  she  ventured  with  caution,  until 
she  found  that  she  was  unmolested  ;  and 
OS  she  had  been  told  that  her  father's  fa- 
Tourite  occupation  had  been  study,  close, 
unvaried  application  to  books,  she  had  a 
romantic  idea  that  his  spirit,  which  her 
grand-mother  had  taught  her  to  believe 
was  ever  present  with  her,  would  smile 
upon  her  efforts  to  imitate  him,  and  thus 
early  were  open  to  her  those  volumes 
which  other  children  would  have  avoided 
as  unprofitable  and  uninteresting. 

To  any  one  occupied  in  noting  the  pro- 
gress of  Sybil's  mind,  it  would  have  been 
a  soaree  of  interest  and  wonder  to  watch 
its  development,  fur  in  a  short  time  she 
had  read  through  most  of  the  poets, — 
and  then  with  an  intuition  which  was  al- 
most iDoredible,  did  we  not  know  chat 
there  have  been  parallel  cases,  thinking 
that  comething  solid  ani  true  woa  re- 


quired to  balance  her  mind,  she  had  re- 
course to  histories,  and  even  works  of  a 
scientific  character.  At  first,  as  she 
daily  took  refuge  there,  it  was  timidly, 
and  as  though  she  was  an  intruder,  but 
after  two  years  had  passed,  she  felt 
strangely  at  home  in  that  sacred  apart- 
ment into  which  the  master  of  the  house 
seldom  entered,  and  had  appropriated  a 
nook  there  for  her  own  special  resort, 
where  she  could  close  her  books  at  will 
and  gaxe  dreamily  out  upon  the  smiling 
fields,  or  farther  on  into  the  deep,  myste- 
rious woods  with  their  varied  green,  un- 
til the  study  of  Nature  led  her  back 
again  to  the  thoughts  of  others  in  the 
precious  volumes  beside  her. 

Thus  while  Mrs.  Gordon  saw  that  her 
chargp  was  busied  in  the  mornings  with 
her  so-called  studies,  and  that  her  after- 
noons were  spent  in  wholesome  exercise, 
she  was  quite  assured  that  she  was  mak- 
ing progress  in  learning,  and  that  she 
need  give  herself  no  trouble  about  her 
physical  education,  fur  her  cheek  was 
still  flushed  with  health,  and  her  form 
developing  as  gracefully  and  as  syste- 
matically OS  the  bud  matures  into  the  at- 
tractive beauties  of  the  rose. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Unfolding  >*low  their  ivory  fringe, 
Thu  lilies  lie  upon  the  pond  ; 
The  lifi)  have  caught  the  sunset  tinge 
Anrl  murmur  elfin-like  beyond; 
I  think  whoever  ^ou^ht  tliat  grove, 
To  dream  an  hour  of  love  or  heaven, 
Might,  wrapt  in  8onie  strange  mystery,  rove 
And  find  his  year  had  grown  to  seven  ! 

Miu  Parkes. 

Give  me  music,  sad  and  strong 
Drawn  IVoni  deeper  founts  than  song ; 
More  impasHionod,  full,  and  free, 
Than  the  Poet's  numbers  be : 
Music  which  can  master  thee, 
Stern  enchantress,  Memory. 

Bayard  Taylor. 

Another  great  resource  of  Sybil  was 
to  listen  to  Mr.  Vernon's  music.  Lin- 
wood had  said  the  truth  when  he  told 
him  that  he   possessed  a  fine  musical 
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taste,  Afld  it  was  one  of  the  few  pleas- 
ures which  ho  enjoyed  alone  and  inde- 
pendent of  any  ene  else,  and  he  now  did 
not  regret  that  he  had  etodied  it  in  for- 
mer years  as  a '  science,  and  bestowed 
upon  it  so  much  time  and  aUenlson, 
whieh  his  friends  Uionght  might  be 
much  better  employed,  in  a  way  more 
congenial  to  their  own  frivolous  pursuits. 

UnoonsciooB  of  listeners  in  the  music 
room  at  the  Grove,  he  would  recall  the 
inspired  passages  of  the  finest  composers, 
or  with  intense  feeling,  and  with  a  deep, 
trae  voice  sing  the  songs  which  had  been 
his  favourites  in  happier  hours ;  and  as 
each  twilight  saw  him  seated  at  his  piano 
with  bis  soul  in  the  melody  or  the  words,  so 
thathour  beheld  Sybil,  half  reclining  upon 
the  threshold  uf  the  door  which  led  out 
upon  the  lawn,  with  her  dreamy  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  coming  stars,  wrapt,  si- 
lent, motionless,  with  but  one  thought  in 
her  heart,  the  cadence  of  sweet  sounds. 

To  her  such  music  was  a  new  exist- 
ence, or  rather  some  part  of  her  being 
which  she  seemed  to  have  lost  or  found, 
— for  how  unlike  it  was  to  her  wild  un- 
taught carol,  more  bird-like  than  human, 
how  strange,  and  yet  how  exquisite,  that 
scientific  combination  of  sounds,  and 
she  eDJoyed  intuitively  those  intricate 
passages  of  tangled  harmony,  which  can 
be  scarcely  understood  except  by  the 
&Toored  few  whom  genius  has  crowned, 
or  by  those  patient  students  who  make 
masic  a  nart  of  their  education. 

With  what  longing  did  she  anticipate 
that  twilight  hour,  with  what  pleasure 
did  she  look  for  that  daily  privilege.  Mo- 
tionless as  a  statue  would  she  sit  until 
the  parting  strains  sounded,  and  then  as 
Ikcy  died  away  and  the  instrument  was 
dosed,  softly  would  she  rise  and  murmur 
inandibie  thanks  for  the  pleasure  which 
she  had  received,  while  Vernon  in  his 
Uindn^s  was  all  unoonscions  of  her 
presence,  and  then  in  somj  woodland 
haant,  when  she  knew  that  she  had  no 
fistenera  baft  Ihe  birds  of  the  air,  she 
would  repeat  the  melody  that  she  had 
learned  from  Ternon  with  the  same  trills 
tod  passtooate  iittonations,  giving  bis 
svn  emph$ma  to  every  word  of  her  child- 
voieer 


His  favoarite  haunt  in  the  vroeda  was 
a  seoloded  and  natural  grove,  and  it  was 
from  this  spot  that  the  name  of  his  ooon- 
try-aeat,  Vernon  Qrove,  had  been  deriv- 
ed.   It  was,  indeed,  in 

"  The  very  inmost  heart 
Of  an  old  wood,  where  the  green  shadows 

closed 
Into  a  rich,  clear,  summer  darkness  round, 
A  luxury  of  gloom." 

Even  in  the  brightest  sunlight  there 
would  be  shade  and  retirement  there, 
and  the  whispers  of  the  wind  in  the  top- 
most branches,  that  mysterious  voice  of 
the  trees,  brought  to  his  spirit,  if  not 
peace,  something  akin  to  it,  and  like  a 
cradled  child  listening  to  a  beloved  voice, 
he  was  calmed  beneath  the  tranquillizing 
influence.  To  this  spot  he  was  often  led 
by  his  attendant,  who  understood  enough 
of  Vernon's  habits  to  know  that  he  de- 
sired to  be  left  there  alone. 

It  was  at  such  a  time  as  this,  that  Sybil 
one  day  unconsciously  intruded  upon  his 
solitude. 

The  tempter,  who  had  led  her  to  the 
grove,  was  a  bird  whose  flight  she  was 
pursuing  playfully,  and  she  was  seduced 
into  those  quiet  precincts  before  sho  was 
aware  of  it,  by  its  hopping  from  branch 
to  branch,  and  consequently  arching  its 
little  neck  as  the  distance  increased  be- 
tween them,  as  if  it  enjoyed  and  under* 
stood  the  pursuit  but  felt  itself  safe  in 
its  liberty. 

Just  at  the  entrance  of  the  Grove,  the 
pretty  creature  perched  itself  upon  a 
toll,  bending  twig  that  rocked  to  and  fro 
even  with  its  slight  weight,  and  then 
with  a  sort  of  mocking  triumph,  as  if  it 
were  sure  that  Sybil  could  not  reach  it 
there,  sent  forth  such  a  gush  of  melody, 
such  a  thrilling  song,  that  she  stood  en- 
tranced while  she  listened. 

When  the  song  wae  ended,  Sybil's  joy 
found  utterance  in  the  ringing  laugh  of 
a  careless,  happy  girl. 

**  Beautiful  creature  I"  she  exclaimed, 
**  vras  that  song  mennt  for  roe— fbr  me 
alone  ?  It  must  have  been ;  and  what 
can  I  do  for  yon  in  return,  as  you  sit  up 
there  on  your  regal  throne  ?    Shall  I  call 
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yon  the  King  of  the  Wildwood,  and  ttiII 
AO  answering  song  bo  tribute  fit  for  a 
•abjeot  to  her  sovereign  ?" 

The  bird  carolled  a  note  as  if  in  re- 
turn to  her  question, — a  soft,  gentle,  trem- 
ulous note  ;  and  then  her  voice  rose  in  the 
fbrest  in  one  of  Vernon's  favourite  songs, 
at  first  faint  and  trembling  as  though  "  a 
tear  were  in  it,"  then  trilling  high  in 
dear,  bell-like  notes ;  and  at  last  gush- 
ing oat  ia  an  alto  so  rich  and  peculiar, 
80  tender  and  imnassioned,  that  Vernon 
fiorgot  his  wonder  in  his  pleasure,  and 
simpljr  enjoyed  with  his  whole  being. 

The  intensity  of  the  expression  was 
derived  from  him,  but  the  trills  and  vari- 
ations and  the  thousand  nameless  graces, 
Sybil's  alone. 

**  It  seemed  a  sea-born  music,  floating 

The  blue  waves  o'er, 
Like   that  which   charms  tlie   mermaids, 
boating 

By  moonlit  shore, 
In  every  dying  fall  denoting 

The  strains  in  store." 

As  her  song  was  finished,  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  grove  she  heard  a  voice 
calling  her  name,  and  frightened  and 
balf  abashed  she  entered  with  blushing 
cheeks,  as  though  she  had  been  guilty  of 
a  crime.  She  knew  that  it  was  Mr.  Ver- 
non's voice,  and  like  a  culprit  she  await- 
ed what  ho  had  to  say. 

'*  Sybil,"  said  ho  again,  in  a  voice 
which  had  no  displeasure  in  it,  "  come 
nearer;  I  have  been  listening  to  your 
song ;  tell  me  how  and  where  you  learn- 
ed it,  and  who  taught  you  to  give  such 
expression  to  your  words?  Uas  some 
prima  donna  privately  given  you  lessons 
that  you  thus  seem  to  have  imbibed  the 
very  spirit  of  Italian  song?" 

'*  No,  never,"  she  said  quite  solemnly 
to  his  playful  question,  '*!  would  tell 
yon,  bnt  I  am  afraid  that  you  might  be 
angry," 

"  Not  more  than  the  bird  to  whom  you 
sang  it,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  why  do  you 
think  that  I  might  be  angry  ?" 

Sybil  was  candor  itself,  not  so  much 
from  principle,  for  that  had  not  yet  been 


developed,  bnt  simply  because  deceit  was 
not  in  her  nature. 

"  I  do  not  know  exactly  why,"  she  an- 
swered, *'  but  that  you  frown  at  times  as 
though  something  vexed  you,  and  are  so 
grand  and  solemn,  that  I  thought  you 
would  frown  upon  me  if  you  knew — " 
Sybil  stopped, 

"  If  I  knew  what,  child  ?" 

'*  If  you  knew,"  she  said  softly,  and 
watching  every  line  in  his  face,  **  that 
every  evening  when  you  sing  and  think 
that  you  are  alone,  I  sit  on  the  door  sill 
watching  the  coming  stars  and  listening 
to  you,  and  it  seems  such  a  calm,  happy 
close  to  a  busy  day,  that  I  am  always 
sorry  when  the  music  stops." 

Vernon  smiled,  rather  than  frowned, 
and  this  gave  Sybil  encouragement  to 
go  on. 

'*  And  then,"  she  continued,  "  I  try  to 
remember  what  I  have  heard,  and  some* 
times  sing  as  you  heard  me  just  now,  oat 
here  in  the  woods,  but  ofUy  for  myself." 

'*  And  the  birds,"  said  Vernon,  smiling 
still  more  kindly.  Then  he  assured  her 
that  it  would  always  give  him  pleasure  to 
have  her  for  a  listener ;  and  wishing  to 
prolong  the  conversation,  because  he  was 
beginning  to  feel  an  interest  in  his  young 
companion,  he  asked  her  if  she  loved  mu- 
sic, and  if  it  would  give  her  pleasure  to 
hear  thoise  wonderfully  gifted  artists  who 
have  moved  a  whole  world  to  admiri^ 
tion. 

**  Oh,  yes,"  she  answered  quickly,  "the 
poets  love  it,  and  so  do  I." 

"  And  are  you  a  poet  as  well  as  a  song- 
stress, Erato  as  well  as  Euterpe." 

**  Oh  I  no,  no,  not  a  poet,"  said  she, 
blushing,  "but  they  all  write  so  much 
and  so  feelingly  about  music,  that  it  was 
they  who  first  taught  me  to  love  it,  and 
then  listening  to  you  made  me  realize 
what  a  glorious  art  it  was." 

"  And  pray,  what  do  you  know  about 
the  poets?"  he  asked  with  growing  cu- 
riosity, "  are  you  a  spirit  or  a  fairy  that 
you  read  their  brains,  and  fashion  their 
thoughts  with  words  before  they  give  them 
a  form  themselves  ?  do  you  meet  them  at 
midnight  under  the  stars,  and  do  they 
sing  for  you  their  unpublished  songs  V 
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and  I  nothing  for  yoa  V*  she  asked  tim- 
idly, after  a  pause. 

**  Ob,  jes/'  he  answered,  with  a  laugh 
as  careless  as  in  other  days,  "  you  must 
read  to  me  from  your  friends,  the  poets ; 
jou  must  write  for  me,  sing  for  me,  and 
lead  me  to  the  woodlands  sometimes;  you 
will  have  work  enough  to  do,  Sybil/' 

"Bat  not  too  much,  I  know,''  said 
Sybil,  who  was  delighted  at  the  idea  of 
being  of  importance  to  any  one. 

Then  they  were  silent,  each  busily  mu- 
ting upon  the  new  page  of  life  that  they 
had  turned,  and  nought  was  heard  saTe 
the  twittering  note  of  a  bird  seeking  its 
nightly  shelter,  or  their  foot-falls  on  the 
dead  leaves,  as  they  passed  homeward 
through  the  woods.  The  setting  sun 
crimsoned  the  western  sky,  and  the  early 
Stars  peeped  in  and  out  in  the  twilight, 
but  the  man  oud  the  child  walked  on  un- 
conscious, thinking  only  of  the  starlight 
and  the  sunlight  that  had  so  strangely 
and  suddenly  shone  upon  their  hearts. 

And  soon  they  reached  their  home, 
finom  which  they  had  departed  almost 
strangers ;  but  afler  she  had  led  him  to 
his  accustomed  seat,  and  again  thanked 
bim  for  his  interest  in  her,  after  he  had 
told  her  smilingly  to  reraeml>er  that  the 
obligation  was  to  be  mutual,  they  parted, 
&st  friends. 

A  day,  an  hour,  a  minute,  may  make 
the  joy  or  sorrow  of  a  life ;  we  can  even 
date  back  from  a  look,  a  single  glance  of 
the  eye  to  the  misery  of  years,  or  a  clasp 
of  the  hand  has  been  the  earnest  of  an 
existence  of  unalloyed  happiness.  And 
that  day  at  the  grove  necessarily  made 
the  one  or  the  other,  the  joy  or  the  sor- 
row of  Sybil's  life.  But  who  can  fore- 
tell the  future  of  happy,  joyous  girlhood? 
We  must  accompany  her  step  by  step  to 
the  end. 

Sybil,  I  would  have  thy  frank  brow  un- 
clouded ever,  thy  step  as  bounding,  thy 
eye  as  tearless  as  now.  But  can  it  be, 
where  change  is  written  on  earth's  fair- 
eat  scenes  ?  The  sunny  morning  merges 
into  the  stormy  night,  the  blooming  field 
of  summer  becomes  the  wintry  moor,  and 
ikiou  mast  change,  but  how,  and  why? 

Happy  Sybil  I  With  a  glad  step  she 
hastened  to  tell  her  grandmother  of  her 


good  fortune  and  to  talk  of  her  future 
accomplishments.  She  bewildered  the 
simple  old  lady  with  her  eloquence,  and 
overwhelmed  her  with  her  recapitulation 
of  what  she  would  do  and  be.  First  she 
meant  to  learn  about  the  stars,  know  their 
names,  and  trace  the  constellations  in 
their  rising  and  setting ;  she  would  seek 
the  woods  for  botanical  specimens,  and 
class  each  flower  and  shrub  with  minutest 
care ;  she  would  study  Geology,  and  the 
formation  of  the  earth  would  be  as  fa- 
miliar to  her  as  the  formation  of  a  sim- 
ple bird's  nest,  while  French,  German, 
Italian,  and  Music,  would  be  her  daily 
friends. 

Nothing  seemed  too  difficult  for  Sybil's 
excited  imagination,  and  if  ever  an  air 
castle  was  built,  it  was  then  and  there 
by  the  breathless  child,  as  she  recapitu- 
lated her  future  triumphs  in  learning  to 
her  grandmother,  who  listened  almost 
sadly,  for  those  whom  she  had  loved  and 
lost  had  been  what  Sybil  called  accom- 
plished, and  had  passed  silently  away 
from  her  sight 

She  did  not,  however,  chill  the  young 
enthusiast's  hopes,  but  kissing  her  warm- 
ly, in  her  own  simple  way  she  told  her 
that  she  might  live  to  know  many  more 
things  than  her  grandmother  did,  but 
that  she  must  never  forget  that  it  was 
she  who  first  taught  her  the  names  of 
those  very  characters  which  were  the 
foundation  of  all  book  knowledge.  Then 
looking  down  into  the  young  face  which 
was  turned  upwards  to  hers,  she  contin- 
ued solemnly : 

*'  And  Sybil,  dear,  one  thing  more  I 
must  add  ;  remember,  among  many  books 
there  is  still  but.  one— one  which  come 
from  heaven — while  all  the  rest  are  con- 
ceived and  fashioned  by  men ;  you  will 
never  forget  in  the  new  languages,  in  the 
brilliant  thoughts,  in  the  bewildering  ro- 
mances which  will  l>e  opened  to  you,  (he 
BihUf  my  child  ?  promise  me  that." 

"  Never,  oh,  never,"  was  the  answer. 

When  SyhU  promised  she  kept  her  word. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"^Imagine,  then,  some  pupil  nymph  con- 

tigoed 
TojfOO,  the  guardian  of  her  opening  mind, 
In  all  the  bloom  and  sweetness  of  eleven, 
UeaJthf   spirits,    grace,     intelligence    and 

hftTen; 
While  still  from   each   exuberant  motion 

darts 
A  wianing  multitude  of  artless  arts. 
Withal  such   softness    to   such   smartness 

joined, 
So  pure  a  heart  to  such  a  knowing  mind, 
So  rtrf  docile  in  her  wildest  mooil, 
Bbd  by  mistake,  and  without  etibrt  goo<l, 
So  humbly  thankful  when   you  please  to 

pnu!«T 
So  broken-hearted  when  your  frown  dis- 
mays, 
So  ciicomspect,  so  fearful  to  offend, 
And  at  your  look  so  eager  to  attend. 
With  memory  strong,  and  with  perception 

bright, 
Her  words,  her  deedn  so  unifonnly  right, 
That  scarce  one   foible   disconcerts  your 

aims. 
And  care  and  trouble — never  name  their 

names! 
Yes.  1  forget  you  have  one  anxious  care, 
You  have  one   ceaseless   burden  of  your 

piayer: 
It  is, — Great  God,  assist  me  to  be  just 
To  this  dear  charge  committed  to  my  trust." 

[Dr.  GUman'M  Contributwni  to  Literature. 

Riehard  Vernon  faithfully  put  all  his 
pltBs  for  ^bil'b  education  into  ezecution. 
fle  sent  to  a  neighbouring  town  for  mas- 
ters, who  gave  daily  lessons  to  his  young 
diarge,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  ho 
ftlt  less  absorbed  in  his  own  immediate 
troubles  and  happier  than  he  had  been 
ibr  years,  fur  now  his  life  had  added  to  it 
s  new  object  of  interest,  and  he  gave  him- 
•df  up  to  the  work  before  him  with  an 
aaergy  which  surprised  even  himself. 

Training  up  a  child  to  womanhood ! 

Alas,  bow  unfit  was  he  fur  the  respon- 
sibility he  had  assumed.  It  was  an  easy 
thing  to  guide  her  mind  in  acquiring 
^Bowledge,  to  teach  her  the  varied  ex- 
pressions in  music,  or  to  give  the  right 
•coent  to  a  foreign  tongue,  but  the  heart, 
bow  coald  he  think  as  he  did,  of  mould- 
ing that?    In  his  isolated  position  he  had 


lost  sight  of  the  fact  of  his  unfitness  for 
such  an  office.  None  dared  to  tell  him  of 
his  faults,  he  had  not  even  Lin  wood  to 
remonstrate  when  he  became  overbearing^ 
but  still  the  faults  were  there.  Rebel- 
lious, unreconciled  to  the  great  sorrow  of 
his  life,  proud,  obstinate  even  to  his  own 
hurt,  subject  to  fits  of  despondency  and 
worse  paroxysms  of  uncontrollable  anger, 
which  would  obey  no  law,  with  no  t^ 
ligious  sense  to  temper  a  disposition  noi 
naturally  gentle,  how  could  he,  huw  could 
he  say  as  he  did  to  himself,  "  I  will  b«  ' 
the  guardian  to  this  child?" 

The  outward  graces  of  Sybil  ho  might, 
indeed,  cultivate,  but  never  could  he  lift 
the  veil  which  covered  her  heart  and  saj 
with  unfaltering  tongue,  "  I  am  worthy 
to  be  the  keeper  of  the  treasure  there.'' 

As  Sybil's  studies  confined  her  to  the 
house  more  than  formerly,  she  learned 
soroetliing  of  the  impulsive  character  of 
Vernon,  although  she  had  never  seen  hie 
temper  in  its  full  deformity.  Gratitude 
for  the  generous  part  he  had  acted,  pity 
for  his  blindness  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  interest  which  he  took  in  her  pro* 
gross,  all  united  in  fostering  a  feeling  of 
affection  for  him  and  an  intense  interest 
in  his  character,  but  it  was  not  long  be* 
fore  she  behold  it  in  its  darkest  shades 
beheld  that  stubborn  will  inflexible  to  the 
lost,  that  cruel  nature  seemingly  delight- 
ing in  its  power  to  wound. 

A  lioy,  the  child  of  a  poor,  but  pious 
neighbour,  had  been  convicted  of  stealing 
fruit  from  Vernon's  orchard,  and  he 
ordered  the  culprit  to  be  severely  pun- 
ished. 

In  vain  the  boy,  who  was  a  fine,  manly 
youth,  confessed  his  crime  and  besought 
Vernon's  forgivenesf*,  promising  on  his 
kneen  repentance ;  Vernon  forgave  not. 
The  boy  reiterated  in  broken  sobs  that  be 
knew  that  his  fault  was  a  flagrant  one 
and  deserved  punishment,  representing 
to  him  whom  he  had  offended  the  distress 
of  his  mother  when  tho  account  of  hie 
conduct  and  penalty  should  be  heard  by 
her,  that  mother  who  had  taught  him  so 
differently ;  he  dwelt  on  tho  grief  of  his 
sisters,  who  hod  ever  been  proud  of  his 
manliness  and  honesty,  but  fruitlessly  did 
the  poor  boj  plead.    Iq  Vernon's  mmd 
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there  seemed  to  be  no  recognition  of  the 
divine  precept  of  acting  toward  others  as 
he  would  have  others  act  towards  him, 
and  his  heart  seemed  hardened  against 
mercy. 

When  Sybil,  who  was  a  witness  of  the 
seene,  beheld  that  the  boy's  agonized 
pleading  fell  unregarded  upon  his  ears, 
she  took  up  the  offender's  cause  herself, 
and  besought  him  in  pitying  tones  for  a 
reprieve.  Sybil,  whose  voice  had  scarcely 
dare*!  raise  itself  hitherto  in  that  grand 
*  homestead,  was  now  almost  eloquent  in 
another's  behalf.  She  urged  Vernon  to 
give  him  one  more  trial,  she  appealed  in 
every  possible  way  to  his  clemency,  even 
describing  the  culprit's  whole  appear- 
ance, his  white,  innocent  brow  and  the 
elustering  curls  that  lay  above  it,  his  in- 
telligent eyes,  and  the  firm,  compressed 
lips  which  bespoke  resolve  and  character. 

"  Can  these,"  she  pleaded  with  tearful 
eyes,  "  belong  to  a  thief,  a  hardened  de- 
termined thief?  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Vernon, 
no;  it  was  his  first  fault,  and  may  never 
again  be  repeated,  will  never  again  be  re- 
peated, only  furgive  him  and  let  him  go." 

She  might  as  well  have  spoken  to  the 
cold  midnight  stars  and  have  asked  their 
sympathy,  or  have  tried  to  stay  the  on- 
ward rushing  wind.  Her  interference, 
her  passionate  appeal  for  mercy  only  ex- 
asperated Vernon  the  more,  and  with  a 
voice  thick  with  passion,  he  angrily  re- 
peated his  order  for  the  boy  to  be  pun- 
ished, and  the  lad,  with  a  crushed  and 
broken  spirit,  was  led  out  to  his  disgrace. 

Sybil  turned  away  from  the  scene 
with  a  shudder;  interest  in  Vernon 
had  been  followed  by  fear ;  she  looked 
back  once  ere  she  departed,  and  drew  a 
picture  mentally  of  his  outward  form  and 
inner  nature,  the  one,  brave  and  beauti- 
ful, with  the  nobility  of  manliness  about 
it,  the  other  so  black  and  hideous.  Life 
grew  suddenly  dark  to  her,  she  could  not 
be  quite  happy  in  such  companionship,  it 
would  seem  to  her  like  holding  the  hand 
of  a  demon  who  was  dwelling  in  an  an- 
gelic form.  Slowly  she  retired  to  her 
chamber  to  weep  for  the  pleading,  suf- 
fering boy,  and  yet  more  bitter  tears  were 
given  to  the  man  who  was  a  stranger  to 
fbrgivenesfl.    Then  she  knelt  and  prayed 


for  both,  and  felt  comforted  that  at  the 
higher  Mercy-Seat  forgiveness  would  be 
found  for  the  penitent. 

Then  the  morrow  came,  and  passed, 
and  other  morrows  went  calmly  by,  and 
as  nothing  occurred  in  all  those  happy 
days  of  study  to  ruffle  ihsit  seemingly  gen- 
tle nature  of  Vernon,  Sybil  remembered 
what  had  passed  only  as  a  frightful  dream, 
or  if  it  ever  did  come  to  her  as  a  reality, 
she  had  but  to  look  at  his  composed  mien 
and  placid  face  to  assure  herself  that  such 
an  event  could  not,  would  not  occur 
again.  Such  a  fiendish  state  of  mind 
might  overtake  a  man  once. 

So  likewise  say  they,  who  dwelling  at 
the  foot  of  a  volcano,  have  seen  the  melted 
lava  rush  once  in  destructive  torrents 
down  the  mountain's  side— and  yet  they 
have  lived  to  see  it  again. 

As  might  have  been  expected  from 
Sybil's  quick  intelligence,  she  improved 
daily  in  all  that  she  undertook.  Vernon 
personally  attended  to  her  English  studies, 
as  far  as  he  was  able,  in  directing  her 
tasks,  giving  her  subjects  for  composi* 
tions,  and  teaching  her,  almost  selfishly, 
inasmuch  as  it  concerned  him  so  nearly, 
to  read  well.  As  for  music  it  was  almost 
a  plaything  for  her,  and  soon  the  voices 
of  the  blind  man  and  his  young  charge 
mingled  in  song,  and  no  sweeter  melody 
could  be  imagined  than  the  united  har- 
mony. 

Mrs.  Gordon,  when  she  saw  Sybil's 
progress,  forgot  her  terror  of  learning  in 
her  delight  at  her  grandchild's  improve- 
ment, and  as  her  cheek  still  glowed  with 
health,  and  her  form  lost  none  of  its 
roundness,  she  looked  smilingly  on  when 
she  was  appealed  to  for  sympathy  or  coun- 
sel, and  left  all  unreservedly  to  Vernon's 
judgment.  She  was  not  wrong  appa- 
rently in  so  doing,  for  he  was  ever  watch- 
ful of  his  charge  and  judicious  in  his  re- 
quirements, dividing  the  hours  so  faith- 
fully between  study  and  recreation,  that 
it  left  her  no  cause  for  complaint. 

Mrs.  Gordon  saw,  too,  with  pleasure* 
that  Mr.  Vernon's  manner  had  changed 
towards  Sybil,  and  although  he  still  re- 
garded her  as  a  child,  he  looked  upon  her 
as  a  companion,  and  though  she  knew 
his  faults  of  character  and  condemned 
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them,  she  trusted  that  Sybil's  gentlenoss 
wooIJ  exercise  a  salutary  and  refiniDg 
inflaeDce  over  him,  while  she  would  be 
the  gainer,  too,  bj  the  daily  intercourse 
with  a  mind  so  cultivated  as  his,  and  in 
listeniDg  to  his  conversation  which  was  at 
onee choice  and  instructive.  Perhaps  the 
thought  which  reconciled  her  most  to  the 
existiDg  state  of  things,  was,  that  Sybil 
woald  find  a  friend  in  Vernon  after  the 
grave  had  closed  over  her,  as  she  felt  be- 
fore many  years  must  be  the  case. 

There  was,  at  the  time  of  which  we 
are  ipeaking,  a  great  contrast  in  their 
erenings  to  those  of  the  past — once  Sybil 
closed  her 'young  eyes  iii  sleep,  but  now 
while  she  read  to  Vernon  in  a  soft  voice, 
which  was  modulated  in  obedience  to  his 
fastidioas  ear,  Mrs.  Gordon's  knitting 
woald  fall  from  her  fingers,  o^d  lulled  by 
Sybil's  tone,  she,  in  her  turn,  wandered 
in  the  land  of  dreams. 

"Tomorrow  you  are  to  have  a  holiday," 
said  Vernon  one  evening  to  Sybil,  "Donalzi 
has  asked  me  for  the  day  to  attend  a  re- 
Figions  ceremony.  Let  U9  make  it  a  gala 
day,  Sybil." 

He  paused,  but  Sybil  was  silent,  while 
on  his  too  expressive  face  a  shade  of  dia- 
appointment  displayed  itself. 

"*  You  are  not  half  so  delighted  as  I 
expected  you  to  be,"  he  continued,  "only 
think  of  a  day  without  any  tasks,  why  at 
your  age  my  heart  would  have  throbbed 
wildly  at  the  idea." 

"But  you  know,  Mr.  Vernon,"  said  Sybil 
a  little  reproachfully.  "  that  I  shall  not  be 
as  free  as  you  say,  although  I  must  con- 
fess that  a  real  holiday  would  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  me.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  that  grand  overture  to  practise,  then 
that  mystic  German  tale  to  translate,  and 
besides,  I  have  my  composition  to  read 
to  you,  then" — but  VemoYi  interrupted 
her  in  any  further  enumeration  of  her 
stupendous  duties. 

"All  these,  but  the  composition,  must 
be  for  another  day,  dear  Sybil,"  he  said, 
"  for  I  have  disposed  of  your  time  myself 
fur  tomorrow  in  a  way  which  I  trust  will 
be  tcceptable  to  you.  I  wish  yon  to  go 
on  an  excursion  with  me,  a  real  old 
iasbiooed  pic-nic,  when  we  will  spend 
the  day  near  a  Rained  Chnrch  some  miles 


distant  It  is  so  picturesque  in  its  deoay 
that  I  am  told  it  is  well  worth  the  little 
journey ;  you  mu£t  bo  as  thoughtful  as 
Red  Riding  Hood,  and  take  a  basket  of 
good  things  with  you  ;  I  will  order  out 
the  large  coach  so  as  to  be  as  comfortable 
as  possible,  and  John  shall  be  our  coach- 
man and  attendant." 

His  voice  was  so  kind,  his  manner  to 
encouraging,  that  Sybil,  forgetting  for  a 
moment  how  cold  and  harsh  he  could  be, 
bounded  to  his  side  and  clasping  one  of 
his  hands  in  her  own,  told  him  how  sbo 
thanked  him,  and  what  pleasure  the  dri?e 
would  give  her,  not  forgetting  the  dinner 
in  the  woods,  where  she  fancied  herself 
spreading  a  rural  table  and  presiding  over 
it ;  then  suddenly  remembering  who  and 
what  he  was,  to  w  hom  she  was  unfolding 
every  nook  and  corner  of  her  young  heart, 
and  how  perhaps  he  was  inwardly  ridi- 
culing her  for  her  burst  of  childish  feel- 
ing, she  blushed  scarlet  and  drew  baok 
covered  with  confusion. 

"Give  me  your  hand  again,"  he  said 
kindly,  as  he  felt  by  her  abrupt  pause 
something  of  the  truth ;  then  his  voice 
took  almost  a  tone  of  solemn  tendeme» 
as  he  spoke ;  **  It  is  a  soft  hand,  a  true, 
good  hand,  and  belongs  to  a  true,  good 
heart;  my  sister  has  just  such  a  hand, 
but  the  world  has  spoiled  her  heart,  has 
taken  it  piece  by  piece  for  its  own,  and  a 
hand  without  a  heart's  truth  in  it  is 
meaningless ;  she  has  forgotten  her  bro- 
ther, quite  forgotten  him,  I  fear.  Until 
the  world  has  spoiled  your  heart,  will  you 
be  my  sister,  little  Sybil  ?" 

He  bent  forward  earnestly,  with  that 
strong  yearning  for  affection  in  his  breast, 
as  if  even  with  his  blind  eyes  he  might 
read  her  face. 

Sybil  was  silent,  she  knew  not  what  to 
answer ;  ehe  glanced  at  his  strong,  powers 
ful  frame;  his  broad,  intelligent  brow; 
and  then  down,  us  it  were,  upon  her  own 
diminutive  self  standing  by  his  side; 
then  she  hastily  compared  their  mental 
difference,  where  the  one  knew  so  much, 
the  other  so  little;  and  lastly,  she  re- 
membered his  stem,  unbending  will  as 
opposed  to  hers,  and  she  was  silent  still. 

"Then  you   will    not  promise,"  SMd 
Vernon,  moodily,  "  is  it  so  hard  a  thing 
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to  do  and  be  ?  Do  you  forget,  Sybil,  tbat 
years  ago,  by  the  cottage  porch,  you  gave 
me  a  whole  garland  which  you  had 
woven  with  infinite  care, — will  you  re- 
fuse me  now  the  simple  flower  of  Kisterly 
affection  V 

We  have  said  that  Sybil's  was  a  frank 
nature;  not  a  shadow  of  deception  ap- 
peared in  her  earnest  eyes,  but  thsre  was 
trouble  in  their  depths  as  she  glanced  at 
Vernon  and  tried  to  frame  a  reply  which 
would  not  wound  him.  No  slight  excuse 
would  satisfy  her,  no  glossing  over  of  the 
truth,  she  could  never  have  forgiven  her* 
self  for  trifling  with  another,  and  even 
her  own  failings  were  regarded  by  her 
with  impartial  judgment. 

Her  motto  was, 

"To  thine  own  self  bo  true, 

And  it  must  follow  as  the  night  the  day, 

Thou  can*st  not  then  be  false  to  any  man/' 

Then  after  a  moment's  thought  she  spoke 
out  slowly  and  distinctly,  and  Vernon 
found  himself  listening  with  strange 
eagerness  to  her  words. 

'*No,  Mr.  Vernon,  I  cannot  be  what 
you  require,  for  a  sister  must  bo  in  a 
measure,  as  I  understand  it,  a  friend,  an 
adviser  whom  a  brother  respects ;  a  sis- 
ter's wishes  and  inclinations  should  be 
oonsulted,  and  I  have  no  right  to  these 
requirements  at  your  hands ;  and  then  I 
am  too  young,  too  thoughtless,  to  be  any- 
thing of  a  guide  to  one  so  experienced, 
so  worldly-wise  as  you  are ;  your  nature 
too  unyielding  and  imperious  to  be  guided 
by  me." 

**  And  suppose  that  I  should  subscribe 
to  these  all-important  requirements,"  he 
asked,  "  what  then  ?" 

"Jott  never  eoutd^"  was  the  serious 
answer. 

"  Tell  me  why,  Sybil  ?"  he  said  with 
growing  interest  and  curiosity. 

"  Because,  to  engage  to  be  a  sister  to 
any  one  is  no  light  thing,"  she  answered, 
sitting  down  as  to  an  important  consulta- 
tion, "  if  I  had  a  sister  she  should  tell  me 
all  my  faults  and  reprove  me  when  she 
thought  needful ;  we  would  pray  together, 
weep  and  smile  together;  her  sorrows 
should  be  mine,  and  mine  hers ;  in  fine. 


we  would  be  nil  in  all  to  each  other; 
now,  you  know  that  we,  you  and  T,  could 
never  be  this." 

"And  why?"    was    the    pertinacious 
question. 

"Oh,  because,"  she  still  truthfully  an- 
swered, "  you  are  a  great  deal  older  than  I 
am,  and  are  too  grand,  and  tall,  and  cold  for 
such  intimate  companionship.  It  seems 
to  me  if  I  had  a  brother,  we  would  be 
flying  together  over  the  lawn  and  roam- 
ing the  fields  for  flowers,  and  these  you 
could  not  do ;  then  he  would  always  smile 
sweetly  on  me,  but  your  smile  has  some, 
thing  scornful  in  it  at  times,  truly,  a  cruel 
smile,  and  you  walk  upon  the  earth,  not 
as  if  you  could  not  see  God's  beautiful 
world,  but  as  proudly  as  if  it  were  made 
for  you  and  you  had  a  right  to  every  inch 
of  it.  Then  there  is  another  reason,  and 
it  is  this,  that  I  am  afraid  of  yon,  or  have ' 
been  so  until  to  day,  and  perfect  love, 
the  love  of  a  brother  and  sister,  casteth 
out  fear." 

Sybil  stopped  for  breath. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Vernon,  half 
amused,  half  angry  with  her  portrait  of 
him,  "  I  really  did  not  know  until  this 
moment  how  formidable  I  was.  la  there 
no  oasis  in  the  desert,  no  redeeming  point 
that  you  could  mention,  to  take  the  sting 
from  your  utter  condemnation  of  myself, 
to  soothe  my  self-love?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  answered  Sybil,  truth  still 
her  guiding  star,  "  with  all  this  there  is  a 
nobleness  about  you  that  seems  to  belong 
to  no  other ;  a  word  of  praise  from  you 
is  worth  more  than  a  hundred  from  my 
teachers,  and  then  though  your  lips  are 
often 

'Curved  like  an  archer's  bow  to  let  the  bit- 
ter arrows  out,' 

their  smile,  soTnetimes,  as  if  in  contrast  to 
that  cruel,  sarcastic  smile  of  yours,  is  like 
sunshine*  And  besides  this,  when  I  am 
reading  romances,  all  the  heroes  seem  to 
resemble  you  when  you  are  happiest; 
they  have  the  same  soft,  wavy  hair,  the 
same  perfect  features ;" — and  Sybil  was 
going  on  to  describe  some  one  who  was 
almost  ideally  perfect  in  face  and  form, 
when  Vernon  stopped  her. 
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Ko  wonder  that  her  mind  was  fall  of 
Tomantic  notions,  ^rhen  Vernon's  library 
liad  been  daily  open  to  her ;  no  wonder 
ihftt  ID  her  intercourse  with  a  matter-of- 
fict  old  lady,  and  a  morose,  disappointed 
nuuD,  she  had  almost  lost  the  language 
tod  ideas  of  childhood,  and  like  a  forced 
hot-bouse  plant,  had  expanded  before*  her 
time.  Shut  out  from  the  world  of  chil- 
dren, their  sports  and  simple  pleasures, 
her  mind  took  its  colouring  only  from 
the  company  it  had  kept,  and  yet  the 
playfulness  of  childhood  had  not  deserted 
her,  though  her  judgment  belonged  to 
matarer  years. 

**  1  did  not  mean  that  you  should  par- 
ticularize so  minutely,"  said  Vernon, 
lomewhat  embarrassed  by  her  candor, 
"but  let  us  return  to  the  old  subject. 
Listen  to  me,  Sybil :  after  all  that  you 
hare  eaid  I  am  not  discouraged  yet ;  pro- 
mise to  be  mj  sister,  and  I  will  act  in  all 
things  as  you  desire,  because,  moreover, 
I  know  that  you  will  not  abuse  your 
power." 

Sybil  sighed,  for,  from  his  earnest  tone 
she  knew  that  there  could  be  no  escape. 
Itiras  a  stupendous  undertaking  to  her 
young  heart ;  half  her  liberty  would 
he  lost  watching  over  him ;  but  then  she 
oved  him  so  much  and  he  was  so  lonely, 
so  doubly  lonely  because  of  his  blindness 
and  the  bard-beartedness  of  the  sister 


who  had  forsaken  him ;  what  could  she 
do  but  promise  to  try  at  least,  and  putting 
her  hand  in  his  again,  she  spoke  in  a  firm 
voice,  but  with  a  beating,  faltering  heart, 
the  words  which  had  cost  her  such  a 
struggle. 

"  I  can  but  try,  and  I  will ;  but  it  must 
not  all  be  on  my  side,  Mr.  Vernon ;  an  or- 
phan, brotherless,  sisterless,  I,  too,  have 
need  of  a  brother's  care ;  what  I  am  to  be 
to  you,  will  you  in  the  same  spirit  be  to 
me?" 

"  I  will,  80  help  me  God,"  be  said  im- 
pulsively but  fervently,  "guard  you, 
guide  you,  and  sacrifice  my  own  happi- 
ness, if  by  so  doing  it  would  benefit  you 
in  any  way." 

And  yet — 

Why  do  I  write  that  word  of  doubt,  that 
ominous  yeif  She  trusted  him,  tears 
starting  to  her  eyes  as  she  felt  the  force 
of  his  solemn  words  and  realized  that  she 
had  gained  a  friend  for  life.  Was  not  the 
firm  pressure  of  those  clasped  hands  a 
seal  on  the  compact  ?  Theie  was  noth- 
iog  chilling  in  thai.  She  might  have 
been  painted  as  a  picture  of  Faith,  as  she 
stood  there  in  her  innocent  youth  with 
scarcely  the  knowledge  in  her  heart  that 
there  was  such  a  thing  in  the  wide  world 
as  a  trust  betrayed^  a  confiding  heart  de- 
ceived. 


« •  *  •  > 


LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Pnrtirular  places  become  dear  to  the  heart  of  man  more  generally  by  the  associations 
attached  to  them,  than  by  their  beauty,  convenience,  or  fertility.  Nor  is  this  the  case 
only  as  affecting  individuals,  for  attachment  founded  on  memories  or  traditions  binds 
tribes  and  nations  likewise  to  certain  spots,  and  this  is  carried  so  far  occasionally  that 
the  mere  name  of  a  distant  country  will  call  from  the  bosom  feelings  of  affection  and 
devotion,  joy,  pride,  and  hope. 
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CANZONET; 

BT  JAMES  BARRON   HOPE. 

My  love  for  thee,  dear  lady, 
Broke  on  my  manhood^s  prime, 

Like  strain  of  liarp-strini^s  blended 
With  sonie  melodious  rhyme  ; 

And  now  'tis  all  the  music 
To  whioh  my  heart  beats  time. 

And  as  I'm  pressing  onward 
To  storm  the  future's  breach, 

I  hear  thy  footsteps  patter 

By  my  side,  and  count  them  each, 

Afi  I'd  count  the  bars  of  melodies 
Which  Seraphim  might  teach ! 

My  love's  not  that  wild  feeling 

Which  too  oflen  leaves  us  ruth, 
As  its  fierce  Vesuvius  buries 

Bream-built  cities  of  our  youth. 
Where  the  passion  which  was  lava 

Makes  a  sepulchre  uncouth  ! 
No.     It  is  a  deep  devotion 

To  thy  purity  and  truth  ! 

And  my  love  beneath  life's  ocean 
Like  the  coral  'neath  the  sea 

Buildcth  fairy  grot«  and  caverns. 
That  are  filled  with  love  of  thee ; 

Where  my  heart's  tides  ever  murmur 
In  a  happy  symphony ! 

And  my  thoughts  are  like  the  coral  j 
For  when  I  would  make  them  known ! 

All  my  wojds  howe'er  impassioned 
Seem  to  be  transformed  to  stone. 

Coral  snatched  up  from  the  ocean 
Where  it  has  its  life  aloue.* 

Ah  me !  love,  no  human  langiiage 

Can  this  love  of  mine  disclose — 
'Tis  to  me — what  shall  I  call  it 

This  great  love  that  greater  grows? 
'Tis  a  gleam  of  ruddy  sunlight 

Blushing  over  all  life's  snows ! 
Tis  a  brook  which  evil  spirits 

Cannot  cross,  for  on  its  flows 
Pure  as  if  its  crystal  waters 

From  some  aiden-fbuntain  rose. 
But  alas !  my  rhymes  are  turning 

Sweet  heart-poems  into  prose ! 


*  Anterior  to  the  publication  of  Darwin*s  voyages,  coral  was  regarded  as  a  si 
plant,  ohanged  by  the  action  of  the  air  into  stone. 
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The  tidings  of  the  dreadful  death  of 
this  great  and  good  man,  which  fell  from 
tbe  telegraph  upon  his  afflicted  friends 
"Kke  a  thunderbolt  from  Heaven,"  were 
soon  too  bitterly  confirmed.     In  the  still- 
nesfl  of  the  midnight  waste  of  waters  and 
in  the  deep  hush  of  his  quiet  slumbers, 
this  noble  spirit  was,  without  a  moment's 
warning,  by  an  act  of  murderous  negli- 
geDce,  burled,  amid  the  tumultuous  rush 
of  waters,  into  the  presence  of  his  eter- 
nal Creator.    What  severity  of  punish- 
ment can  be  adequate  to  such  atrocious 
dereliction  of  ordinary  duty  ?  What  depth 
of  grief  in  the  mourning  friends  of  the 
noble  victim  can  assuage  the  agony  of 
their  tortured  hearts  ?   Well  may  we  ex- 
claim, in  the  language  of  the  inspired 
prophet,    "I  say  unto  you  one  of  the 
princes  of  tbe  earth  has  fallen ;"  not  a 
prince  in  earthly  station,  or  in  worldly 
wealth,  but  in  the  infinitely  higher  quali- 
ties of  the  exalted  soul,  the  noble  and 
magnaDimous  heart — a  heart  gifted  with 
AD  expansive  generosity  and  benevolence 
that  knew  no  limits  to  its  charity  and 
philanthropy.     The  kindness  of  his  heart, 
and  the  depth  of  feeling  of  his  generous 
nature  were  indeed  above  the  character 
of  humanity;  insomuch  that  few,   very 
few  men  were  capable  of  comprehending, 
appreciating,  or  believing  the  extent  of 
bis  utter    unselfishness    in    his    every 
thought  and  action.    The  two  great  ru- 
ling maxims  of  his  life,  not  merely  ut- 
tered but  practised,  were,  first,  the  noble 
Homan  moral,  "  Haud  ignarus  mali^  mis- 
fns  mccuntre  disco, ^'  and  the  "  second 
was  like  unto  it,"  "  Homo  sum,  ei  nil  hu- 
n^ni  a  me    cUienum  puto"    With  the 
sternest  and  most  enduring  fortitude  of 
suffering  for  himself,  the  writer  of  this 
feeble  tribute,  (to  whom  his  great  and 
good  heart  was  an  open  book,  and  none 
Ww  him  so  intimately  from  childhood,) 
Ills  again  and  again  seen  him  moved  to 
te«BB  by  the  sufferings  of  the  wretched 
uid  the  unfortunate.    In  the  service  of 
kia  friends  and  of  the  distressed  his  utter 
forgetfulness  of  self  was  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary character.    For  rirtues  each 
u  these  sareJjr  be  waa  wortbjr  of  Hea- 


ven's  highest  rewards;  and  we  humbly 
trust  thf^  God,  in  his  plenitude  of  good- 
ness, has  now  this  exalted  spirit  in  his 
holy  keeping.  Amongst  the  noble  traits 
of  his  elevated  nature  the  one  most  re- 
markable was  that  of  his  never  speaking 
ill  of  any  human  being,  exhibiting  the 
most  genuine  spirit  of  Christianity  in  re- 
turning at  all  times  good  for  evil ;  never 
derogating  from  another  nor  arrogating 
aught  for  himself;  but  ever  exhibiting 
the  noblest  modesty  and  humility  as  to 
his  own  great  merits  and  abilities.  On 
all  occasions  (and  they  were  constantly 
occurring)  when  this  writer  would  speak 
with  indignant  anathemas  of  the  ingrati- 
tude of  those  whom  "once  his  noble 
bounty  fed,"  whom  his  benefactions  had 
raised  from  the  dust  and  rendered  rich 
and  arrogant,  and  who,  many  of  them, 
became  his  worst  enemies  when  misfor- 
tunes and  calamities  had  befallen  him, 
his  only  reply  was,  at  all  times,  "  I  de- 
plore the  depravity  and  weakness  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  grieve  that  mankind  can 
be  capable  of  such  ingratitude."  If  the 
Almighty,  in  His  merciful  providence, 
hod  allowed  him  to  survive  for  one  brief 
year  longer,  (a  wish  that  he  himself  of 
late  had  most  ardently  expressed,)  and 
had  permitted  him  further  to  serve  his 
native  State  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
for  even  one  session,  ho  would  then  have 
done  full  justice  to  his  exalted  genius;  and 
ihtre  his  great  eloquence  would  have 
shone  forth  in  its  full  effulgence,  in  its 
appropriate  sphere ;  for  his  friends  have 
constantly  declared  that  he  has  never  yet 
stood  in  the  proper  arena  to  exhibit  his 
great  powers  of  mind  and  the  full  radi- 
ance of  his  glowing  eloquence.  In  tbe 
United  States  Senate  he  would  doubtless 
have  been  the  leading  and  the  ablest 
champion  of  State  Rights  and  of  the 
Constitution  in  its  purity ;  and  *'  at  the 
height  of  that  great  argument"  his  lofly 
genius  would  have  found  its  proper  pa- 
rallel, and  the  true  extent  of  his  une- 
voked  abilities  would  then  have  been  dis- 
played. It  has  frequently  occuTred  in 
former  days,  at  the  public  meetings  of 
Charleston,  that  his  spontaneous  bunts 
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of  eloquence  have  been  regarded  as  far 
superior  to  the  most  labored  efforts 
Hajne  and  McDuffie,  and  equal  to  the 
hi]ghest  oratory  of  the  gifted  Preston. 
Such,  too,  was  the  character  of  his 
speeches  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  and 
especially  in  those  noble  and  soul-stirring 
eulogies  on  his  beloved  friends,  Decatur 
and  Perry,  when  he  advocated  and  ob- 
tained a  pension  for  the  widows  of  these 
much-loved  companions  of  his  boyhood, 
who  had  bequeathed  to  him,  as  their 
cherished  friend,  the  dying  legacy  of  their 
battlenswords,  which  had  achieved  such 
glory  for  their  country.  For  one  other 
object  also  he  expressed  the  desire  to  sur- 
vive the  coming  year,  and  that  was  to 
arrange,  for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  his 
friends,  and  his  creditors,  his  own  vastly 
complicated  private  affairs,  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  former  great  sacrifices  in 
behalf  of  Texas,  and  from  the  princely 
munificence  with  which  he  ever  succored 
the  distressed,  be  has  unfortunately  left 
in  almost  irretrievable  involvement  and 
confusion.  But,  alas  !  the  infinite  Crea- 
tor has  decreed  it  as  to  Himself  seemed 
best,  and  we  can  only  bow  in  profound 
submission  to  His  Almighty  will,  and 
must  exolaim,  in  one  of  the  favorite  apo- 
thegms of  this  noble  being — 

"As  falls  on  me  or  storm  or  sun, 

Tliy  will,  oh,  God !  not  mine,  be  done." 

Still,  in  the  weak  fondness  of  human 
nature,  his  friends  cannot  help  express- 
ing the  now  vain  wish  that  the  Amighty 
had  permitted  him  to  have  died  a  nobler 
death,  and  one  better  suited  to  the  natu- 
rally grand  aspirations  of  his  elevated 
soul ;  that  he  could  at  least  have  perished 
like  the  gallant  Herndon,  in  the  exertion 
of  the  noblest  efforts  to  save  his  fellow- 
beings  ;  in  the  discharge  of  the  highest 
duties  of  humanity ;  when  such  a  death 
would  have  conferred,  as  the  greatness  of 
his  soul  BO  well  deserved,  a  glorious  im- 
mortality of  fame.  Such  a  death  is  in- 
deed greatly  to  be  envied,  for  then — 

"How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest 
By  aJJ  their  country^s  wishes  West  I" 


But  now,  alas  I  the  reflection  is  most  ag- 
onizing to  his  friends,  and  must  have  in- 
flicted the  most  terrific,  even  though  mo- 
mentary, torture  on  his  noble  heart,  to 
have  been  thus  hopelessly  and  helplessly 
stifled  by  the  evcrwhclming  flood  in  that 
contracted  prison,  without  the  possible 
power  of  making  one  single  though  dying 
effort  either  for  himself  or  his  fellow-suf- 
ferers. This  indeed  is  the  source  of  the 
most  poignant  and  bitter  anguish  to  his 
suffering  friends.  Here,  "  Oh,  death  !  is 
thy  most  dreadful  sting ;  here,  oh,  grave! 
is  thy  most  cruel  victory."  If  there  was 
one  moment  spared  to  him  when  roused 
by  that  awful  deluge  from  his  deep  slum- 
bers, that  moment,  be  assured,  was  devo- 
ted to  a  dying  effort  to  save  his  fellow- 
beings — helpless  women  and  frantic  chil- 
dren ;  and  thus  it  must  have  been  that 
he  perished.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that 
his  serene  and  lofty  courage  never  for- 
sook him  for  one  moment,  and  that  his 
clear  and  calm  spirit  burnt  steadily  to 
the  last.  "  Cum  fracius  iUahitur  orbis, 
Impavidum  feriunt  ruince.^*  But,  great 
God!  what  a  whirl  of  crushing  sensa- 
tions, not  for  himself,  but  for  his  intense- 
ly loved  family  and  friends,  must  have 
agonized  the  breaking  of  that  mighty 
heart,  the  last  struggle  of  that  parting 
soul !  Indeed  it  is  almost  enough  to  cre- 
ate in  us  a  misgiving  of  the  goodness 
and  mercy  of  God  (unless  we  can  believe 
with  the  great  Schiller,  that  "  prosperity 
in  this  world  is  but  the  heritage  of  the 
fortunate  and  successful  fool,")  when  we 
behold  so  noble  a  nature  suffering  for 
years  from  worldly  troubles,  and  finally 
expiring  in  agony,  whilst  thousands  of 
mere  sensual  animals  and  mercenary 
creatures  are  wallowing,  without  a  care, 
in  worldly  wealth.  Truly  the  mysteries 
of  Providence  are,  to  our  feeble  brain, 
wholly  inexplicable,  and  far  beyond  our 
capacity  and  reach.  We  must  be  content 
to  worship  in  awe-struck  humility  and 
wondering  adoration,  and  must  be  in- 
spired with  the  certain  conviction,  by 
this  signal  instance  alone,  that  there  must 
be  another  and  a  better  world.  With  such 
instances  constantly  recurring,  from  that 
first  and  most  sublime  example  of  our 
divine  and  suffering  Saviour,  "  thai  man 
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of  sorrows  and  acquainted  toiih  grief 
and  throughout  the  sainted  hosts  of  mar- 
tyrs and  ic numerable    great  and  good 
men,  down  to  our  deplored  and  Tenerated 
friend,  still  this  weak  and  stolid  world 
will  ever  judge  from  appearances,  and 
make  in  all  things,   success  the  test  of 
merit,  in  opposition    to  the  immutable 
maxim  of  the  ancients,  *'Viiam  regit  for-^ 
htTia  7U)n  sapientia,'* — "The  wisdom  of 
this  world  is  foolishness  with  God/'    One 
of  our  greatest  and  most  profound  an* 
thors  has   truly  said,    "Mankind    will 
never  be  withont  oppressors,  so  long  as 
they  act  against  their  own  best  interests, 
by  conspiring  against  those  of   Vhiue, 
and  tbns  make  knaves  of  Statesmen,  and 
tyrants  of  Ralers,  by  transferring  to  suo- 
eess  the  praise  and  applause  that  should 
be  reserred  alone  for  virtue.    Venerating 
FoRTons  more  than  Moraliit  ;  defraud- 
ing the  good  and  the  wise  of  their  just 
appUose,  or  suffering  it  to  be  shared 
with  the  profligate  and  the  vieions.    A 
premium  is  thus  held  out  for  unscrnpu- 
loos  demagogues  and  unprincipled  in- 
trijroers ;  when  the  failure  of  the  worst 
and  the  best  designs  is  alike  condemned, 
and  the   means    by  which    success   is 
iehiered  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  fake 
bistre  that  surrounds  it." 

Gen.  Hamilton  was  bom  at  Charleston, 
Sooth  Carolina,  in  the  year  1789.  His 
maternal  grandfather,  Thos.  Lynch,  not 
only  signed  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, bat  was  the  author  of  the  first  ad- 
dress and  remonstrance  to  the  BriUsh 
House  of  Commons  in  the  first  Congress 
of  the  Colonies  after  the  passage  of  the 
stamp  act.  His  father,  the  late  venera- 
ble Major  Hamilton,  of  the  old  continen- 
tal line,  was  a  favorite  fud  of  the  great 
Washington ;  commanded  one  of  the  reg- 
iments of  Wayne's  brigade,  and  was  gal- 
kntiy  distinguished  in  almost  every  im- 
portant battle  of  the  Revolution.  The 
invincible  love  of  liberty  and  elevated 
spirit  of  patriotism  for  which  his  ances- 
tors were  so  eminent,  were  inherited  by 
bifflself  in  their  highest  vigor.  In  the 
war  of  1812  Gen,  (then  Major)  Hamilton 
Krred  with  great  distinction  throughout 
ie  CBnadian  campaigns.  At  the  termi- 
ttdioD  of  the  war  he  returned  to  the  prac- 


tice of  the  law  in  Charleston,  in  copart^ 
nership  with  the  late  eminent  Judge 
Huger ;  and  was  soon  after  elected  mayor 
of  the  city,  the  dnties  of  which  office  he 
discharged  with  signal  ability,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  year  1822,  when  ho  exhibi- 
ted remarkable  energy,  sagacity,  and 
courage  in  suppressing  a  most  dangerous 
insurrection.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  and 
was  there  also  highly  distinguished  for 
the  power,  eloquence,  and  ability  of  his 
speeches  on  many  important  occasions. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  1823  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  as  successor  to  the 
great  William  Lowndes,  who  had  been 
one  of  his  dearest  friends,  and  whose 
death  he  mobt  deeply  deplored.  At  this 
period  the  vexed  question  of  a  protective 
tariff  was  the  ruling  subject  of  the  most 
angry  and  excited  debate,  and  Gen.  Ham- 
ilton soon  took  a  leading  part  in  this 
great  discussion,  and  delivered  some  of 
the  most  eloquent  and  powerful  speeches 
in  oppoeitiott  to  that  unjust  and  uncon- 
stitutional system,  and  was  then  regard- 
ed as  next  to  his  old  friend  and  connec- 
tion, John  Randolph,  in  power  of  debate 
and  severity  of  invective.  Hamilton  bad 
always  been  in  favor  of  a  system  of  di- 
rect taxation.  During  his  Congressional 
career  Gen.  Hamilton  achieved,  from  his 
high  courtesy  and  chivalry  of  character, 
the  epithet  of  "  the  Chevalier  Bayard  of 
the  South,"  and  well-merited  was  the 
comparison,  for  no  man  was  ever  more 
eminently  distinguished  for  "  high  and 
noble  thought,  situate  in  a  heart  of  cour- 
tesy," and  none  ever  acted  out  more  fully 
the  elevated  principle  "parcere  suhjectis^ 
deheUare  superbos,"  As  was  said  of  the 
great  Sydney,  the  flower  of  knighthood 
and  the  cynosure  of  chivalry,  by  one  of 
the  most  finished  writers  of  our  lan- 
guage, "  at  the  name  of  Hamilton,  (Syd- 
ney,) the  gallant,  all-accomplished  Ham- 
ilton, the  roused  soul  awakes,  as  at  the 
call  of  a  silver  trumpet,  to  all  the  grand 
and  glorious  associations  of  chivalry  and 
romance;"  and  to  those  "grand  and 
glorious  associations"  no  human  being 
was  so  sensitively  and  feelingly  alive  as 
Hamilton,  and  nothing  in  the  whole 
scope   of  human  composition  has  sur- 
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passed  in  spleDdor  and  in  touching  pa- 
thos his  own  glorious  apostrophe  to  the 
peerless  and  serene  intrepidity  of  the 
illustrious  Huguenot  chieflain,  Du  Pies- 
sis  Mornay,  from  whose  nohle  'stock 
(amongst  the  earliest  settlers  of  Carolina) 
some  of  Hamilton's  maternal  ancestors 
were  descended.  But,  since  the  depar- 
ture of  Calhoun  and  Hamilton,  the  world 
appears  to  be  disenchanted  of  magnani- 
mous chivalry,  and  seems  now  to  be  (as 
Madame  de  Stael  said)  a  world  of  "mere- 
ly eating,  drinking,  bargain-making  men/' 
When  in  Congress  he  was  called  upon  to 
act  as  the  second  of  many  of  his  friends, 
and,  amongst  others,  of  McDuffie,  and  of 
Randolph  in  his  celebrated  tluel  wiHi  th« 
illustrious  Clay ;  but  no  man  ever  (though 
himself  engaged  when  n  young  officer  in 
the  army  in  namerons  duels)  composed 
and  reconciled  so  many  controversies. 
And  in  every  duel  in  which  he  was,  with 
.  the  deepest  regret  of  his  feeling  heart, 
forced  by  circumstances  beyond  his  con- 
trol to  engage,  he  invariably  inflicted  so 
slight  a  wound  (being  undoubtedly  the 
most  calm  and  perfect  shot  of  our  coun* 
try)  as  merely  to  disarm  his  opponent,  in 
his  own  defence,  and  never  failed  to  place 
his  ball  at  the  precise  point  he  had  pre- 
viously indicated  to  his  second.  In  many 
of  the  caees,  where  he  acted  as  second, 
as  in  that  of  McDuffie,  he  assumed  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  forbidding 
their  progress  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  Clay 
and  Randolph,  he  made  every  possible 
eflfort,  though  in  vain,  to  reconcile  their 
lamented  quarrel. 

In  the  celebrated  contest  for  the  Presi- 
dency between  Jackson  and  Adams,  Gen. 
Hamilton  was  a  conspicuous  champion  of 
the  former,  and  contributed  more  to  his 
success  than  any  other  statesman  of  our 
country.  In  gratitude  for  which  Gen. 
Jackson  offered  him  first  the  post  of  Sec- 
retary of  War,  and  afterwards  that  of 
Minister  to  Mexico,  with  power  to  nego- 
tiate the  purchase  of  Texas;  both  of 
which  offers  were  declined,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  determination  to  accept  the 
proffered  Governorship  of  South  Carolina, 
and  to  oppose  in  that  State  by  a  nullifica- 
tion (or  State  injunction  upon  its  operar 
tion)  the  system  of  protective  tariffs,  un- 


til some  just  compromise  be  eflbcted,  or 
the  adequate  tribunal  of  her  sovereign 
peers^  a  Convention  of  the  States,  should 
be  called  to  decide  upon  the  sovereign 
right  of  a  State  veto  on  a  clearly  uncon' 
stitniional  act.  This  Governor  Hamilton 
accordingly  carried  into  effect,  and  con- 
tinued this  State  injunction  upon  its  en« 
forcement  until  the  noble  spirit  of  the 
illustrious  Clay  effected  that  great  com- 
promise which  established  its  gradual  re- 
duction to  the  revenue  standard,  and 
conceded  in  its  practical  effect  the  final 
abandonment  of  the  protective  system. 

This  greatly  agitated  question  of  State 
nullification  has  been  utterly  misunder- 
stood and  misrepresented  by  its  oppo- 
nents, who  have  constantly  confounded  it 
with  the  diametrically  opposite  doctrine 
of  secession  and  disunion.   As  well  might 
we  confound  the  injunction  of  a  court  of 
justice  upon  the  operation  of  a  disputed 
act  of  Congress,  until  its  constitutionality 
could  be  tested,  with  an  act  of  practical 
rebellion  and  actual  warfare,  or  a  formal 
and  avowed  withdrawal  from  the  Union. 
So  entirely  the  reverse  of  secession  is  the 
act  of  State  nullification  upon  an  uncon- 
stitutional act,  passed  by  a  sectional  and 
factious  majority  in  Congress,  that  when 
General  Jackson  sent  to  Gov.  Hamilton 
the  anii'State  Rights  and  un-DemocrcUic 
proclamation  of  the  old  Federalist,  Ed- 
ward Livingston,  together  with  his  de- 
nunciation of  what  he  regarded  as  an 
act  of  disunion,  the  reply  of  Grov.  Ham- 
ilton was  that  *'  South  Carolina  did  not 
intend  to  leave  the  Union  unless  the  Feder* 
al  Executive  should  drive  her  out  by  mili" 
tary  force,  atid  that  the  first  blood  of  a 
citizen  must  be  shed  by  the  chief  agent  or 
attorney  of  all  the  States,  and  not  by  the 
chief  agent  or  attorney  of  Sotith   Carty- 
Una."    But  Jackson  was  ever  most  un- 
yielding in    both  his  enmities  and  his 
friendships,    and,    as    McDuffie  said  of 
him,   ^^impiger,  iracunduSf  inexorabiliSf 
acer"    After  the    pacific  settlement  of 
this  great  and  vital  question,  by  the  com- 
promise  of  the  immortal  patriot  Clay, 
Governor  Hamilton  retired  to  the  quiet 
pursuits  of  country-life ;  and,  when  Got. 
Seabrook  appointed  him  to  succeed  the 
great   Calhoun   in    the    United   Statea 
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The  morality,  parity,  and  temperance 
of  Gen*  Hamilton  were  of  the  highest 
order,  and  all  the  domestic  yirtues  he 
possessed  in  an  eminent  and  enviable  de- 
gree. His  deep  devotion  and  almost 
childlike  adoration  of  his  most  venerable 
and  patriarohal  father  (even  when  he  was 
Qovernor,  and  amidst  the  tarmoil  of  nul- 
lification and  of  arming  the  State  for  her 
defence)  were  the  subject  of  wonderment 
to  those  who  knew  not  the  perfect  sim- 
plicity of  his  loving  nature.  Hb  first 
act  of  noble  beneficence  and  filial  piety 
on  coming  of  age,  was  the  sacrifice  of  his 
entire  patrimony  to  pay  the  debts  and 
engagements  of  his  generous  and  liberal 
father  who  had  become  the  security  and 
endorser  of  numerous  friends.  As  a 
hnsband  his  devoted  loyalty  was  of  the 
most  elevated  and  chivalrous  character, 
and  as  a  father  his  affection  for  his  chil- 
dren amounted  almost  to  idolatry.  His 
habits  were  of  the  utmost  simplicity, 
like  those  of  Democritus  and  Zeno,  and 
he  never  indulged  in  one  single  article  of 
mere  gratification  to  the  senses.  At  the 
grandest  banquets,  and  none  ever  gave 
more  sumptuous  ones  than  himself  when 
(Governor,  he  invariably  selected  the  sim- 
plest dish,  and  with  that  he  was  content ; 
nor  did  he  ever  expend  a  dollar  for 
luxury  or  splendor,  though  he  devoted  a 
▼ast  fortune  to  the  service  of  his  State  in 
preparing  her  to  defend  her  homes  and 
firesides  from  the  invasion  of  Jackson. 

Like  all  great  men,  he  had  the  most 
perfect  contempt  for  "oi^  lucr^'  in  itself, 
and  for  the  base  misers  who  worship  it, 
and  only  attached  any  sort  [of  value  to  it 
as  one  of  the  means  of  doing  good,  where 
it  may  assist  the  philanthropist  in  acts  of 
benevolence  and  in  the  relief  of  suffering 
humanity ;  and  this  the  writer  has  known 
him,  in  his  once  great  prosperity,  to  give 
thousands  to  the  needy  and  the  wretched. 
For  all  other  purposes  he  regarded  it  as 
mere  ^*eartMy  droMSf*  and  beneath  the  re- 
gard of  any  good  or  great  mind ;  agree- 
ing with  Lord  Bacon  that  "  the  only  true 
end  of  juit  ambition  is  ike  power  to  do 
good;*'  and  this  noble  purpose  of  doing 
good  was  the  sole  aim  and  olject  of  his 
life.  For  his  native  State,  whilst  he  pos- 
sessed the  means  and  power,  his  efforts 


were  unoeasing  and  his  saerifioes  were 
unparalleled.  Amongst  other  great  ob- 
jects to  which  he  devoted  his  resources 
and  his  ener^es,  the  extensive,  important 
and  at  that  time  unequalled  railroad  enter- 
prise for  constructing  **  the  South  Caro- 
lina railroad''  throughout  the  length  of 
the  State  was  projected  and  established 
by  his  devoted  efforts;  and  repeatedly 
was  it  sustained  and  saved  from  failure  by 
his  means  and  his  exertions.  For  hia 
native  city  of  Charleston  also  he  made 
greater  sacrifices  and  expenditures  of  pri- 
vate means  than  any  other  citizen.  To 
him  is  she  indebted  for  the  establishment 
of  her  beautiful  public  walks,  her  Bat- 
tery, or  Prado,  (as  he  desired  it  should 
be  named,)  by  devoting  to  that  purpose 
at  an  almost  nominal  value  the  most  eli- 
gible locations  and  dwellings  of  himself 
and  his  brother-in-law,  Judge  Prioleau. 
He  originated  and  established  the  cele- 
brated ''Southern  Heview,"  and  wrote 
many  of  its  ablest  and  most  eloquent 
articles.  He  also  established,  when  Gov- 
ernor, that  admirable  and  solid  institu- 
tion, the  *'  Bank  of  Charleston,"  which 
has  never  (with  its  immense  capital  of 
over  five  millions)  ceased  to  pay  specie  ia 
any  crisis,  and  which,  after  his  retire- 
ment from  public  life,  he  conducted  with 
signal  ability  until  he  unfortunately  re- 
signed his  post  as  President,  to  engage, 
with  all  the  impulsive  and  generous  en- 
thusiasm of  his  noble  heart,  in  the  cause 
of  Texas  ;  for  which  country  he  made  the 
most  ruinous  sacrifices  of  his  own  great 
resources  to  secure  her  independence. 
From  this  bis  contempt  of  lucre,  and  of 
all  those  who  so  greatly  worship  it,  many 
of  those  who  had  lost  by  his  heavy  sacri- 
fices and  embarrassments  in  behalf  of 
Texas,  and  by  his  subsequent  fulure,  had 
become  his  enemies.  When,  at  the  time 
of  his  failure,  his  friends  urged  him  to 
take  the  benefit  of  the  bankrupt  act, 
merely  to  free  himself  from  persecution 
until  he  could  arrange  his  widely-ex- 
tended and  complicated  affairs  and  settle 
with  his  creditors  in  quietude  and  justice, 
he  indignantly  repelled  the  proposal, 
nobly  exclaiming,  *'  I  will  do  nothing  that 
can  bear  the  slightest  semblance  to  taking 
advantage  of  any  creditor,  but  will  labour 
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with  erery  |K>irer  that  Qod  has  bestowed 
apon  tue  for  their  benefit,  amidst  all  per- 
lectttiuDS,  to  mj  latest   breath/'     The 
eoDMqaeoce  of  this  noble  conduct  has 
been,  as  his  friends  predicted,  (with  very 
few  lioDoarable    exceptions,)    the  most 
Tirulenl,  barrassing,  and  unrelenting  per- 
neation,  whilst  his  exertions  for  his  per- 
secutors have  been  herculean,  self-sacri- 
fieiog,  and  unceasing  to  the  very  last  mo- 
Bent  of  bis  life,  for  he  was  then  on  his 
vaj  to  labour  for  them  in  pressing  his 
claims  apon  the  Texas  Legislature  for 
their  heary  debt  to  him  for  his  great  ad- 
vances and  his  greater  services.    Such  is 
the  gratitude  of  a  heartless  and  merce- 
nary world  I    But,  as  he  himself  so  beau- 
tifttllj  said,  in  one  of  his  eloquent  eulo- 
pes  upon  his  great  compeer  and  most 
induate  friend,  Calhoun,  **  His  enemies, 
like  the  Indian  who  madly  fire<l  bis  ar- 
row at  the  Sun,  shall,  at  the  great  day 
of  account,  be  struck  down  with  blindness 
aod  dismay."    And  now,  that  his  galiant 
tnd  dauntless  spirit  has  departed  from 
his  cold  and  stiffened  corpse,  let  no  fiend- 
ub  hjena  sacrilegiously  dare  to  prowl, 
no  dastardly  and  recreant  ass  venture 
"to  kick  against  tbe  body  of  the  dead 
KoQ."    Hamilton   had  not  the  slightest 
desire  for  power  and  place  or  political 
preferment^  (not  even  for  the  Presidency,) 
^cept  in  so  far  as  it  might  enable  him 
fc  do  good  io  his  feUow-heings,    And  his 
chief,  if  not  his  only,  object  in  at  all  de- 
siring the  United  States  Senatorship,  was 
to  do,  if  possible,  some  justice  to  the  hero- 
urn  and  patriotism  of  the  martyrs  of  the 
Btrolution,  (to  whom  we  owe  our  country 
tod  our  independence,)  by  aiding  in  the 
nolle  and  glorious  work  of  gratitude  and 
right,  in  passing  an  act  to  provide  for 
their  still  unseitled  pay  for  the  benefit  of 
tlieir  sufiering  descendants.    Beyond  this 
"power  to  do  good"  he  had  no  desire 
whatever  for  any  office,  however  high  it 
might  appear  in   the  estimation  of  tbe 
world;   and    no    degree    of    scorn  and 
contempt  could  exceed  that  which  ho  at 
all  times  uttered  against  the  despicable 
•cramble  for  place  and  pelf  with  which 
oar  country  ia  disgraced.    From  this  feel- 
ing it  was  that  he  has  so  long  preferred 
^e  retirement  of  pnwBle  Il/b.     Whenever 


he  would  in  any  way  refer  to  the  abuse 
of  his  enemies,  (and  he  had  n(A  one  on 
eaiih  bejond  the  tcorshippcrs  oj" lucre  vfIxo 
had  lost  something  by  his  overwhelming 
misfortunes,)  he  would  draw  himself 
proudly  up  and  exclaim,  with  the  grandest 
expression  on  his  nobly  expressive  face, 
lit  up  by  his  elevated  soul,  "  Let  them  re- 
turn their  vile  abuse  for  all  the  efforts  and 
sacrifices  I  am  making  in  their  behalf;  I 
despise  their  abuse,  for  /  know  tfiat  lam 
an  honest  man.'*  And  again,  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  in  the  language  of  the 
great  patriot  Emxett,  he  would  exclaim, 
*'  When  I  am  dead  let  no  man  dare  to 
charge  me  with  dishonour;  let  no  man 
write  my  epitaph  unless  he  knows  my 
motives,  and  dares  to  vindicate  them ; 
otherwise  lot  them  and  me  repose  in  ob- 
scurity and  peace  until  enmity  and  pre- 
judice shall  pass  away — until  other  times 
and  other  men  shall  do  justice  to  my 
character ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  let  my 
epitaph  be  written."  That  epitaph,  noble 
spirit,  I  would  fain  essaiy  to  write,  if  I 
could  imbibe  the  inspiration  of  your  own 
glowing  and  soul-stirring  eloquence ;  for 
none,  as  you  well  know,  so  loved  you  from 
childhood,  **  with  a  love  passing  the  love 
of  woman."  "  Hcu  quantum  minus  est 
cum  rcliquis  vcrsari,  quam  tui  mcmi- 
nissc."  And  to  mo  •*  not  another  calamity 
like  to  this  can  e'er  succeed  in  unknown 
fate."  But,  alas!  I  am  neither  gifted 
with  your  lofty  genius,  (which  none  have 
so  well  known,  and  to  which  you  have 
never  done  justice  by  any  lalK)ured  ef- 
fort,) nor  if  I  were  so  gifted  would  the 
depth  of  my  grief  allow  of  its  coherent 
utterance ;  for, 

••Wliilst  memory  bid*  me  weep  lliee 
Nor  thoughts  nor  words  are  free; 
The  grief  is  fixed  too  deeplyi 
That  mourns  a  man  like  thee.'* 

I  must  bo  content  to  write  down  for 
your  epitaph  that  glorious  Roman  verse 
which  you  so  much  cherished,  and  which, 
if  you  could  have  died  (as  you  so  often 
wished)  the  death  of  the  patriot  and  the 
hero,  you  would  have  mode  (like  the  im- 
mortal martyr,  Egmont,  whose  memory 
you  80  great) J  venerated)  your  last,  jour 
djiDg  wordB: 
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•*  Just  urn  et  tenacem  propositi  virum 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium 
Non  viiltus  instantis  tyranni, 
Nee  fulminantis  mafrna  Jovis  tnanus 
Mente  quatit  solida.*' 

AMICUS. 

SiDce  the  foregoing  was  written,  the 
public  journals  have  contained  a  most 
powerful  and  eloquent  Address  of  Gov. 
Hamilton  to  the  Legislature  of  South 
Carolina,  written  just  before  embarking 
on  the  fatal  steamer  in  which  he  was  so 
ruthlessly  slain.  From  this  noble  Ad- 
dress we  extract  the  following  mo^t  feel- 
ing allusion  and  glorious  apostrophe  to 
the  august  spirit  of  the  great  Calhoun: 

"  In  the  session  in  which  Mr.  Calhoun 
died,  I  was  in  Washington,  and  for  six 
weeks  preceding  his  decease  I  was  the 
constant  companion  of  his  sick  bed.  In- 
stead of  seeklrfg  the  hospitality  of  the 
metropolis,  every  evening  of  my  life  I 
sought  the  instructive  consolations  of  the 
conversation  of  my  great  friend.  Al- 
though sinking  hour  by  hour,  his  cheer- 
fulness as  little  deserted  him  as  his  ten- 
derness and  affection  to  his  friends.  His 
great  intellect,  like  the  glorious  luminary 
of  the  world,  seemed  to  shine  with  a 
milder  yet  more  perfect  radiance  as  it  was 
about  to  dip  beyond  the  horizon  forever. 
We  were  generally  alone,  and  at  an  hour 
just  before  sunset,  which  prevented  the 
intrusion  of  other  visitors,  to  whom  he 
generally  denied  himself,  his  conversation 
had  an  indescribable  interest,  and  was 
imbued  with  the  charm  of  a  tenderness 
and  charity  to  others  of  unspeakable 
beauty. 

••These  conversation s,  when  he  spoke 
of  the  South,  were  mournful  and  melan- 
choly in  |he  extreme.  lie  foretold  the 
point  we  have  reached.  The  portentous 
augmentation  of  the  slavery  excitement, 
the  increase  of  extravagance  and  corrup- 
tion, the  centralization  of  the  wealth  and 
commei*ce  of  the  country  in  one  capital — 
an  accumulation  which  would  lead  to  the 
most  frightful  revulsion — all  of  which 
would  drive  the  South  out  of  the  Con- 
federacy, if  the  evil  was  not  speedily  ar- 
rested. 
"In  one  of  these  conversations,  laying  his 


hand  upon  my  arm,  he  said :  '  My  friend, 
you  must  return  to  the  public  service  of 
our  State,  to  carry  out  my  principles  and 
unfinished  labours.  A  great  crisis  will 
come  when  her  interests  and  your  repu- 
tation will  demand  it.' 

••But  I  must  stop.  A  sense  of  deli- 
cacy and  propriety  prevents  my  going 
any  further  with  these  disclosures.  The 
reasons  of  his  preference  of  myself  are 
locked  in  my  own  bosom.  To  recollect 
them  seems  •  to  recover  a  part  of  the  for- 
gotten value  of  existence.'  In  the  hour 
of  adverse  fortune,  sweet  will  ever  be 
their  odor,  sweet  the  balm  of  their  con- 
solation I  August  Spirit,  at  the  throne 
of  the  Almighty  I  Look  down  from  that 
footstool,  where  you  gate  undazzled  at 
the  glories  of  your  God,  and  bless  the 
State  which  in  your  life  you  served  with 
so  much  honour !  Look  down,  too,  with 
tenderness  on  your  weak,  humble,  and 
suffering  friend,  who  believes  the  crisis 
has  come  when  he  might  obey  your  high 
commands.  He  comes  ready  to  peril  all 
of  life  and  honour  on  the  issue,  if  others 
will  it  so.  Mighty  Spirit,  all  hail,  and 
farewell !" 

Equally  beautiful  was  his  letter  in  re- 
ply to  the  requests  of  his  friends  who 
urged  him  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  United 
Suites  Senatorship.  From  this  letter  we 
make  the  following  extract : 

•*  I  belong  to  a  past  generation — to  a 
confederation  of  men  who  have  passed 
from  the  strifes  and  contentions  of  this 
fitful  and  feveriHh  world  to  an  immortality 
of  happiness.  When  I  think  of  those  com- 
panions of  my  then  comparative  youth, 
those  associates  in  a  glorious  struggle, 
•  my  heart  grows  liquid  as  I  write,  and  I 
could  pour  it  out  like  water/  I  hope 
that  I,  the  humblest  of  the  throng,  may 
be  permitted  to  plice  a  poor  garland  on 
their  graves.  They  rise  unbidden  to  my 
memory  in  all  the  strong  lineaments  of 
life. 

••There  stands  Calhoun,  in  all  the 
grandeur  of  his  genius  and  the  solidity 
of  his  immovable  integrity.  What  in- 
scription of  praise  does  he  need  beyond 
the  utterance  of  his  name  ? 

••There  stands  Hayne,  in  all  the  mild 
radiance  of  his  character,  with  an  ability 
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"O  RusI 
Oh  I  well  may  i>oets  make  a  fiiss 
In  summer  time,  and  sigh,  *  O  Rue>,' 
Of  London  pleasures  sick."»<~7%o«.  Hood. 


I  am  a  coantry  lad.    Aje,  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  confeas  it,  even  in  your  ears, 

0  dainty  walker  upon  hard  bricks,  that 
these  hands  have  sometimes  had  bold  of 
the  plough-heWes  and  have  tossed  the  hay 
upon  the  fragraot  meadows  in  the  hoars 
of  many  a  summer  day.  They  are  doing 
neither  now,  but  I  am  not  less  a  child  of 
the  country.  Since  the  period  of  my  ag- 
ricultural exploits,  I  have  toiled  over 
books  both  new  and  old,  fresh  and  rare ; 

1  have  wrestled  with  the  great  thoughts 
of  great  men  till  awe  and  trembling  pos- 
sessed me,  and  have  been  delighted  with 
the  fancies  and  sweet  rhymes  of  poets  ; 
bat  never  have  [  found  other  breezes 
making  moaic  in  the  summer  leaves  of 
poesy  or  rippling  the  mighty  ocean  of 
heroic  deed,  than  those  which  swept  the 
country  in  the  beautiful  summers  that 
are  gone. 

0,  the  country  I  Mother  of  great  men, 
almoner  of  great  thoughts,  why  is  she 
despised  ?  Because  men  respect  not  the 
wants  of  their  spiritual  natures  and  have 
warped  their  minds  from  the  perception, 
and  their  hearts  from  the  enjoyment,  of 
what  is  truly  beautiful  and  lovely.  And 
besides,  to  tell  the  truth,  nature  does  not 
appear  beet  on  first  acqoaintance.  She 
is  not  only  conTontional,  demanding  an 
introduction,  but,  furthermore,  is  suspi- 
cious, and  does  sot  unbosom  herself  to 
any  but  tried  friends.  The  qualifications 
for  her  friendship  are  numerous.  There 
must  be  feeling,  humility,  simplicity, 
seal  and  enthusiasm,  or  failure  will  be 
the  result  But  her  friendship  is  worth 
having.  It  is  more  valuable  than  rubies ; 
the  source  of  exquisite  delights,  of  pure 
pleasures,  of  holy  thoughts.  It  will  deck 
you  with  truths  that  will  cause  your  soul 
to  sparkle  forever ;  it  will  furnish  princi- 
ples and  laws  that  will  work  you  to  great- 
ness ;  it  will  throw  around  your  mind  a 
mantle  of  imagery  equal  in  texture  or 
finish  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  or  Greek. 


Would  you  have  your  mind  broad,  com- 
prehensive, free  ?  Make  your  home  on 
the  hills;  learn  the  speech  of  the  ele- 
ments, it  will  be  of  more  benefit  than  the 
languages  of  barbarous  people;  master 
the  philosophy  of  the  seasons,  it  will  be 
of  far  greater  value  than  those  vain  re- 
searches and  sophistical  reasonings  which 
do  only  cease  in  incoherent  Atheiam. 
And,  unless  history  is  false,  your  mind 
will  grow  broad  and  fertile  as  die  plains 
you  tread,  free  as  the  air  that  eools  your 
brow,  and  as  bold  and  firm  in  its  thought 
and  action  as  the  mountains  that  tower 
before  you.  Would  you  have  your  heart 
aglow,  your  imagination  Tivid,  your  fan- 
cy light  as  the  roe  upon  the  hills  7  There 
is  "  the  rose  of  dawn,"  wooing  each  morn 
in  the  gardens  of  the  East,  and  each 
evening  when  the  sun  goes  to  his  setting 
there  are  the  gorgeous  palaces  of  sunnet 
from  whose  magic  towers  are  unfurled  the 
golden  gonfalons  of  fairy  land.  And 
when  the  splendid  pageant  has  faded,  and 
the  stars  look  out  from  their  watch-tow- 
ers, if  you  would  know  your  own  eoul, 
gaze  down  into  its  depths ;  and  the  morn 
will  find  you  a  wiser  man  than  ever  was 
ho  who  consulted  the  oracle  of  old.  For 
in  your  experience  will  be  written  by 
the  finger  of  deed  that  glorious  maxim 
which  did  only  adorn  the  portals  of  the 
temple  at  Delphos,  "  Know  thyself." 

I  say,  fearlessly,  that  there  is  no  more 
striking  development  of  modern  humbng- 
gery  than  the  fashion  of  country  living, 
as  practised  by  the  denizens  of  the  city. 
Do  not  understand  me  to  say  that  their 
country  houses  are  not  cooler,  that  their 
butter  and  vegetables  are  not  fresher  than 
those  to  which  they  have  been  accustom- 
ed in  the  city.  This  is  granted.  Bat 
above  and  beyond  these  things,  how  much 
real  advantage  do  they  gain  by  their 
summer-life  in  the  country.  Now  I  speak 
what  I  do  know  when  I  say,  that  the  glo- 
rious beauties  and  enticing   charms   of 
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nature  are,  for  the  most  part,  lost  upon 
them.    They  will  not  endure  the  neces- 
sary  fatigae  in  order  to  yiew  her  wildest 
and  most  imposing  features,  but  rest  con- 
tent with  seeing  what  lies  about  their 
doors  and  windows.    They  would  not — I 
speak  of  that  class  of  fashionables  which 
comprises  more  than  three-fourths  of  those 
who  go  into  the  country — make  a  three 
hours'  climb  in  snmmer  to  see  the  grand 
old  sun  scattering  the  supernal  splendors 
of  his  rising  o?er  the  snowy  peaks  of 
Mont  Blanc.    And  yet  on  a  warm  ailer- 
noon  of  the  August  last  passed,  a  party, 
composed   principally    of    ladies,  spent 
three  hours  in  ascending  and  descending 
a  hill  to  sit  upon  a  bank  of  moss  and  look 
upon  die  town  and  Tmlley  below.    I  need 
scarcely  say  that  they  were  country  la- 
£es,  not  as  robust  either  as  many  who 
come  out  of  the  city,  but  they  were  not 
afraid  to  make  an  effort.     And  they  re- 
tnmed  home  none  the  worse  for  the  climb, 
save  in  the  depredations  of  musquitos, 
the  greedy  custom-house  officers  of  that 
lofty  region. 

There  should  be  no  false  ideas  about 
the  country,  and  yet  literature  abounds 
in  them.  Country  youths  are  drawn  as 
A|M)Uoe—conntry  maidens  as  Graces. 
What  is  called  the  golden  age,  when 
Apollos  courted  the  Graces  beneath  over- 
s|ffeading  trees  and  filled  up  the  pauses 
of  courtship  with  amorous  strains  of  the 
ppe,  the  business  of  said  Apollos  and 
Grtees  being  to  watch  sheep,  will  certain- 
ly never  return,  because  it  has  never  been. 
Clande  and  Salvator  may  paint  such 
scenes,  but  the  sun  has  never  shone  on 
them.  Why  cannot  writers  write  natu- 
lally  ?  Cannot  they  go  out  into  the  coun- 
tiy  and  see  things  as  they  are  1    Some- 


body has  written  thus:    (I  quote  from 
memory.) 

"  How  blest  the  farmer's  hnppy  life ! 

How  pure  the  joy  it  yields. 
Free  from  the  worUVs  tempestuous  strife, 

Amid  the  scented  fields." 

Poetically,  the  yerse  is  very  good,  prae- 
tically,  it  is  very  poor.  Talk  to  the  farm- 
er, who  is  labouring  in  the  hayfiold  under 
a  sky  of  June,  when  the  thermometer 
stands  at  100®  in  the  shade,  about  his 
'*  free  life"  and  "  the  scented  fields,''  and 
if  he  laughs  in  your  face  and  tliinks  your 
ideas  confused,  do  not  be  surprised! 
Ilis  "  free  life"  is  a  life  of  bone-aching 
toil  and  "  the  scented  fields"  are  covered 
with  hay  that  is  to  support  his  family,  and 
that  is  the  sum  total  of  his  poetry  in 
hay-making.  It  is  far  more  true  to  life 
than  the  verse  quoted,  and,  consequently, 
according  to  Wordsworth,  better  poetry. 

I  love  the  country  and  am  jealous  of 
her  honor.  Those  who  live  upon  her 
bosom  are  often  sneered  at  and  stigmati- 
zed as  boors,  clod-hoppers,  etc.,  ad  infini- 
tum, by  many  who  have  never,  in  all  their 
lustrums,  felt  a  throb  of  nature's  great 
heart.  Let  such  sneer !  Here  and  now  I 
do  aver  that  a  nobler,  truer,  more  refined 
people,  (I  do  not  speak  of  the  fictitious 
graces  and  refinements  of  etiquette,  but 
of  natural  goodness  and  that  symmetri- 
cal cultivation  of  mind  and  heart  which 
constitutes  true  gentility,)  never  were 
ruled  over  by  a  Mayor,  or  plundered  by 
an  Alderman.  Here  and  now  I  do  aver 
that,  as  far  as  extensive  observation  gives 
one  a  claim  to  speak,  the  people  of  the 
country  are,  at  least,  the  equals  of  their 
more  pretending  brethren  of  the  city. 
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JOAN  OF  ARC. 

Twilight  came,  its  shadows  bringing, 

And  the  sun's  last  golden  ray 
To  the  distant  mountains  clinging 

Pleading  seemed  for  longer  stay ; 
Though  the  vesper  bells  were  ringing 

Forth  a  requiem  for  the  day. 

'Twas  the  hour  of  meek  devotion ; 

Broken  were  the  bonds  of  care 
And  each  heart  with  new  emotion 

Joining  in  the  eve'ning  prayer, 
Formed,  like  mist  upon  the  ocean, 

One  rich  cloud  of  incense  there. 

For  one  common  prayer  ascended 

From  the  mountain  and  the  glen; 
Maidens'  meek  petitions  blended 

With  the  voice  of  war-like  men. 
That  the  God  who  had  defended, 

Their  defence  would  prove  again. 

Died  the  vesper  echoes  holy, — 

Gathered  shadows  dim  and  dark, — 
And  Domrcini's  peasants  slowly 

Ceased  with  prayer  the  hour  to  mark. 
Till  alone  for  worship  lowly 

Knelt  the  brave  Joan  of  Arc. 

**  God,"  she  pleaded,  "  in  subjection 

Bows  our  country,  and  in  woe ; 
Human  courage  or  affection 

Cannot  save  it  from  the  foe. 
Grant  thy  strong  and  sure  protection, 

And  thine  holy  aid  bestow. 

"  Thou,  who  ever  watchest  o'er  them, 

Now  our  broken  armies  shield, 
Raise  some  chief  to  go  before  tliem 

To  the  conflict  in  the  field, 
Who  shall  guide  them,  and  restore  them 

When  the  enemy  shall  yield." 

Fainter  grew  the  twilight's  glimmer, — 

Fainter  still,  until  it  died; — 
And  the  shadows  deeper,  dimmer, 

Closed  around  on  every  side ; 
But  an  angel  voice  within  her 

Thus  unto  her  soul  replied : 

"  Stay  no  longer,  idly  seeking 

For  some  bannered  host's  advance ; 
Battles  are  not  won  with  weeping ; 

Seize  the  warrior's  spear  and  lance ; 
Given  to  thy  maiden  keeping 

Is  the  lily  wreath  of  France  I 
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blind,  insane,  orphan,  and  indigent,  all 
have  asjianiB,  and  their  wants,  as  far 
as  maj,  supplied.  The  blind  have 
sight  ftom  the  magic  tonch, — ^the  dumb 
converse  with  manual  speech ;  the  or- 
phan finds  parents  in  attentive  teachers ; 
bnt  who  supplies  or  undertakes  to  supply 
husbands  for,  "for  single  ladies  of  a  cer- 
tain age  P'  Is  this  not  a  legitimate  ob- 
ject of  philanthropy  ?  Who  can  listen 
unmoved  to  the  recital  of  struggles  with 
ft  cold  and  unsympathizing  race  of  bach- 
elors; the  taunts  and  jeers  of  gay  and 
thoughtless  mothers  ;  and  the  crushing, 
grinding  weight  of  hopeless  celibacy  1 
What  bosom  does  not  bleed  at  the  thought 
of  ardent  hopes  and  bitter  disappoint- 
ments, long  and  patient  watching  and 
waiting,  with  no  record  but  the  prospect 
of  lonely  and  indefinite  maidenhood? 
What  Christian  philanthropist  can  behold 
that  irrelevancy  of  nature,  an  M  maid, — 
the  virgin  with  her  lamp  extinguished, 
mourning  in  the  dark  over  the  tomb  of 
her  lost  beauty,  and  withered  hopes, — 
and  refuse  a  helping  hand  to  lift  her  to 
her  proper  sphere  and  seat  her  on  the 
throne  of  the  domestic  circle  7 

How  strange  that  there  should  not  be 
in  the  broad  limits  of  our  land  a  single 
institution  private  or  public,  whose  direct 
object  is' to  afford  i^Kef  to  these  acknow- 
ledged objects  of  sympathy.  There  are 
some  it  is  true  whose  uUerior  object  is  to 
effect  this  relief,  nor  would  I  be  under- 
stood to  depreciate  their  laudable  efforts 
in  this  direction ;  such  are  the,  *'  Boston 
Sdsiety  for  furnishing  fhmale  teachers  for 
ihe  South**  The  American  Woman's Edu* 
eaiUmal  Association"  (of  which  Miss 
Beecher  is  president,) — **  The  Woman* s 
Bights  Society  of  Utica"  and  some  others 
all  bearing  onward  in  a  career  of  useful- 
ness, and  effscting  much  towards  the  re- 
generation of  old  maids.  But  yet  their 
efforts,  mixed  up  as  they  are  with  other 
measures  of  reform,  have  not  that  extent 
and  efficiency  of  design  which  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  demands.  Associa- 
ted effort  needs  prompting  in  a  director 
line  towards  the  accomplishment  of  its 
object.  The  reformer  who  is  to  fill  the 
largest  space  in  tiie  eye  of  the  nineteenth 
eentury,  will  be  he  who  cures  that  anom- 


aly in  OUT  Society — invduntary  cdihacy ! 
The  ancients  struggled  against  this  evil 
by  legislative  effort,  and  the  great  Amer- 
ican   utilitarian  philosopher,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  looked  to  that  source  for  z  cure 
of  the  evil  among  ourselves.'    Rome  had 
her  Poppaean  law,  by  which  the  honors 
of  the  state  were  graduated  according  to 
the  number  of  a  man's  children,    and 
which  excluded  the  unmarried  man  from 
half  the  privileges  of  citizenship.    '•  Cae- 
sar gave  rewards  to  those  who  had  many 
children.     All  women  under  forty-five 
years  of  age,  who  had  neither  husband 
nor  children  were  forbid  to  wear  jewels, 
or  to  ride  in  litters ;  an  excellent  method," 
continues  the  historian,  '*  thus  to  attack 
celibacy  by  the  power  of  vanity."    But 
a  most  unreasonable  one,  he  might  have 
added,  thus  to  punish  in  woman   that 
which  all  experience  teaches  us,  is  more 
her  misfortune  than  her  fault.    Franklin 
understood  the  principles  of  our  nature 
better,  when  in  the  dim  light  of  a  then 
just  dawning,  but  now  soon  to  be  devel- 
oped philosophy,  he  expressed  the  wish 
that  "  the  legislature  would  order  an  elec- 
trical machine f  large  enough  to  kill  a  tur- 
key-^ockf  at  least,  to  be  placed  in  every  par* 
ishf  at  the  cost,  and  for  the  benefit  of  aU 
the  old  bachelors  of  the  same**    But  the 
fndividaalism  of  this  age  will  not  permit 
us  to  rely  upon  legislative  aid  in  curing 
the  evils  of  our  society.    As  humanitari- 
ans we  are  bound  to  take  a  more  exten- 
sive view  of  the  question  than  that  of  in- 
dividual happiness  subserved  by  philan- 
tiiropic  efforts  in  behalf   of  old  maids. 
We  must  look  to  the  interests  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  welfare  of  communities,  and 
take  into  the  account  the  aims,  hopes,  and 
final  destiny  of  man.    How  will  the  suc- 
cessful execution  of  any  project  to  pro- 
vide husbands  for  single  ladies  of  an  un- 
certain age  affect  the  advancing  interests 
of  our  civilization  ?     What  tale  will  it 
tell  upon  future  generations? 

It  was  such  a  train  of  reflection  as  the 
above  which  led  the  writer  of  this  report 
to  the  determination  to  set  on  foot  a  pro- 
ject fbr  the  accomplishment  of  a  long 
oherished  idea  of  effecting  something  in 
the  behoof  adverted  to.  He  claimed  no 
exalted  rank  in  the  scale  of  human! tari- 
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mtf  bofc  simply  poflition  as  an  hnmble 
ht  ardent  member  of  the  univenal  bro- 
iadioodof  Philanthropical  Refonners. 
Aeeofdingly  early  in  April  lost,  he  set 
ttMcIf  to  working  oat  the  outline  for  the 
fin  of  **  The  Marriage  Promoting  Amo- 
Mon,  for  the  benefit  of  Middle-aged 
mi  JElderly  Single   Ladies."     Haviog 
■tMed  himself  of  the  eligibility  and 
faabilityof  the  plan,  he  collected  around 
)m  a  buid  of  chosen  and  tried  confiden- 
tidineiids,  and  with  their  aid  completed 
iideluls  of  the  plan,  and  opened  the 
nj  dearly  fur  its  execution.    lie  has  to 
fluk  ProTidenoe  that  the  germ  he  so 
■nmsly  cultivated  is  now  firmly  eatab- 
iind  in  fruitful  vigor,  and  that  his  novel 
•periment  is  now  a  brilliant  success. 
The  Association  have  founded  an  "  Old 
Mtidt^  Aiyhtmy"  the  details  in  the  plan 
■d  eondnct  of  which  are  simple,  but  ef- 
ktnaL    We  have  a  large  and  commodi- 
OMboilding  in  the  heart  of  this  (Boston) 
flitj,  with  chambers,  and  drawing-roomn, 
ciegintly,   and    fashionably   furnished. 
(^Anociation  is  classified  into  Working 
vtiSintmre  Members,  the  former  class 
bnng  comprised  in  what  we  style  The 
MucMtiee  Committee.    This  committee  is 
Mbdirided  into  theMairimaniai  and  Bach- 
Ar  eommitteesy    with   duties  assigned 
putlj  separate,  and  partly  concurrent, 
fte  Executive  Committee  consists  entire- 
ly of  «amed  gentlemen  and  ladies,  to 
vhom  is  entrusted  the  whole  conduct  of 
Mr  institution ;  while  our  sinecure  mem- 
ben  consist  exclusively  of  bachelors  and 
widowers.      The  separate  duty  of  the 
Bschelor  Committee,  is  to  hunt  up  bachc- 
krs  and  widowers  of  good  character  and 
^Unding,  candidates  for  matrimony,  and 
■tdooe    them  to  join    our  Association. 
Upon  doing  so,  they  record  their  names, 
eoDneetions,  professions,  and  fortunes  in 
the  appropriate  register,  and  then,  upon 
periurming  certain  initiatory  ceremonies, 
the  principal  of  which,  (as  in  most  socie- 
tiei),  is  a  pecuniary  formality,  and  prom- 
ising to  conform  to  our  regulations,  and 
dithfully  to  perform  the  duties  imposed, 
thej  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
BKffibership.     These  privileges  and  du- 
ties are  the  following :  they  are  bound  to 
fifit  the  asylum  regularly,  and  as  fre- 


quently as  their  business  will  permit: 
they  must  attend  all  parties,  and  enter- 
tainments given  at  the  Asylum,  unless 
prevented  l>y  reasonable  necessity  ;  tliey 
must  be  polite  to  the  ladies,  and  particu- 
larly attentive  to  those  recommended  to 
their  notice,  and  thrown  in  their  compa- 
ny ;  they  must  cultivate  an  internal  mar- 
riageable disposition,  and  a  lively  senti- 
mentality, and  endeavor  to  make  them- 
selves good  conductors  of  animal  magne- 
tism ; — in  fine,  we  bind  our  members 
over  in  a  sort  of  matrimonial  recogni- 
sance to  use  all  honest  endeavors  to  get 
married,  and  select  a  bride  from  some  of 
the  ladies  whose  company  they  enjoy  at 
our  Institution. 

A  word  on  the  regime  of  our  institu- 
tion, and  our  mode  of  selecting  benefici- 
aries.   Among  the  almost  overwhelming 
number    of  applications,  the    Matrimo- 
nial Committee  perform  their  duty  hon- 
estly and  fearlessly,  by  selecting  only 
such  as  come  up  to  our  standard  of  edu- 
cation, position,  age,  &c.    The  Asylum  is 
intended  solely  for  the  relief  of  old  maids, 
and  hence  the  applications  of  widows 
have  been  uniformly  rejected,— long  ex- 
perience having  taught  us  that  they  are 
abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves.   And  here  let  me,  once  for  all, 
remark  as  to  the  term  old  maid,  which  to 
some  has,  in  its  homeliness  and  famili- 
arity, something  of  offence;   the  Com- 
mittee, afler  mature  deliberation,  deter- 
mined not  to  discard  it,  nor  to  sacrifice  a 
term  without  a  synonyme  to  silly  preju- 
dice.    But  our  chief  difficulty  was  in 
fixing  upon  the  j>ro;>fir  age  at  which  this 
advanced  stage  of  female  single-blessed- 
ness should  bo  said  to  commence.    The 
various  views  entertained  on  this  inter- 
esting point  were  really  surprising.    One 
thought  twenly-five  the  proper  chronolog- 
ical stand-point ;  while  another  contend- 
ed that  woman's  life  had  only  pruperly 
commenced  at  that  age,  and  cited  in  sup- 
port of  this  view  the  laws  of  European 
nations  in  latitudes  not  more  northern 
than  ours,  which  only  allow  ladies  to  be 
marriageable  at  twenty-five.     Some  fixed 
upon  thirty  five  as  the  middle  of  woman's 
three  score  and  ten  years,  and  hence  the 
turning  point  of  her  destiny ;  while  one 
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er  two  looked  to  another  limU  wbloh  b»- 
tare  heraolf  has  markod  out,  and  draw- 
ing tbenoe  a  significaDt  eondusioii,  were 
ready  to  sfty  with  the  poet: 

"  So  let  your  lUt  of  •A^-promotions 
Include  thoae  only,  plnnip  and  sage, 
Who' ve  reached  the  rtgtUaiian  age ; 
That  ia,  (as  near  aa  one  can  fix 
Ffom  Peerage  dates)  full  fiftjf-tix,^^ 

The  opinion  of  the  majority,  whioh  in 
the  end  prevailed,  eeened  to  be  that  thia 
point  in  woman'a  age  waa  controlled  by 
oxteraal  oireumatanoeat  and  varied  like 
the  length  of  the  eecond'a  pendulum,  ao- 
oording  to  latitude ;  and  tbat^  looking  to 
the  locality,  climate,  and  aocial  ouatome 
of  Boston,  celibacy  prolonged  there  be- 
yond <AtWy,  would  properly  entitle  the 
single  dame  to  the  name  and  oharaoter 
of  an  *'  old  maid/'  This  decision,  though 
concurred  in  by  a  mt\jority,  and  saootion* 
ed  by  the  written  opinion  of  several  dia- 
tinguiahed  old  women  of  New  £ng1and, 
— [among  the  rest,  that  of  Mrs.  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  editress  of  Emerson's 
Magazine,] — ^whom  we  consulted,  did  not 
give  universal  satisfaction.  Indeed  it  oe- 
oaaioned  us  the  loss  of  one  of  our  previ* 
oosly  most  active  female  members,  who 
having  herself  married  at  thirty-five,  was 
outraged  that  we  should  pitoh  upon 
thirty  as  the  entering  point  of  an  old 
maid's  life,  and  left  our  society  because 
of  Uiis  (as  she  chose  to  call  it)  ^*hald 
anachnmism  in  our  proceedings." 

We  admit  no  applicants,  then,  under 
the  age  of  ^Wiy.  They,  when  admitted, 
oblige  themselves  to  obey  the  regulations 
of  the  Institution.  They  are  placed  upon 
the  confessional  before  the  females  of  the 
Matrimonial  Committee,  and  must  oom- 
mit  in  sacred  confidence  their  agee, 
healths^  fortunes,  family  connecticms,  ko. 
^-all  of  which  are  duly  registered.  Be* 
ing  thus  inducted  into  the  Institution,  let 
US  explain  the  manner  and  philosophy  of 
their  preparation  for,  and  introductbn 
into  the  married  state. 

Primarily,  then,  we  regard  eelibaoy  in 
a  female  after  attaining  a  certain  age, 
as  a  ditease.  Woman  was  created  for 
practical  results;  she  is  neither  a  pla* 


toAie  deduetion,  nor  a  physioQlogioal  ab- 
straction. She  is  dual  hi  her  nature,  and 
a  parasite  by  first  intention.  The  Ger- 
man language  designates  the  unmarried 
maid  by  a  tenn  of  the  neuter  gemier; 
ttme  in  its  admiraUe  philosophy,  voting 
woman  a  sexless  cipher  until  married. 
What  think  ye  of  a  mateleas  dove  t— or 
a  barren  fig^reet^-Hnr  a  bril  without  a 
elapper  f— er  the  half  of  a  pair  of  sois- 
SOTS  7  Woman  unnafried  is  not  lees  an 
abnormal  curiosity  than  these.  We  re- 
gard oeltbaey,  then,  in  the  old  maid  as 
adtMOM.  Her  dieeaae  admits  of  but  on« 
cure,  and  that  is  marriage.  Btft  if  ahe 
has  been  long  euifef  tag  iVom  it,  she  is 
every  day  removed  further  and  further 
from  a  oure«  Violent  symptoms  are  de- 
veloped  which,  without  removal,  render 
a  cure  next  to  impossible.  Some  of  the 
meet  prominent  of  these  symptoms  are 
apleen,  m^laacholy,  dislike  of  her  sex, 
affectation,  friskiness,  fioklenees,  swim- 
ming in  the  head,  and  fainting  fits  upon 
the  near  approaeh  of  mea,  feline  prodiv* 
itiee,  intense  piety,  gossiping,  garrlity, 
and  many  others  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. Our  first  oare,  then,  is  to  remove 
as  far  as  we  are  able  these  ^mptoms. 
We  do  this  by  removi«ig>  if  poeaiUe,  the 
original  causes  connected  with  them. 
Thus  spleen  and  melancholy  are  readily 
traceable  to  negleotand  despair,  and  their 
natural  remedies,  therefore^  are  society 
and  attention.  When  the  'despairiag  oM 
maid  is  thrown  into  the  company  of  gen* 
tlemen  who  are  polite  and  atteativev  hope 
revives,  her  spirits  retarn,  and  a  gentle 
breese  and  buoyant  waters  seem  to  kifit 
up  her  stranded  bark,  and  bear  it  onward 
ia  the  broad  road-stead  towarda  the  ha- 
ven of  matrimony.  Then,  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  the  Association  being 
gratuitous,  and  assidnous,  she  leaves  off 
her  old  and  disagreeaUe  arte  to  attract 
attention  upon  finding  them  snperero^ 
gatory.  Cede  are  carefully  excluded 
from  the  Aaylnm.  Minors,  aleo,  after 
several  months  of  experienoe,  have  been 
banished,  and  our  patients  are  dressed 
by  waiting  maids  in  a  style  appropriate 
to  their  ages.  Looking  in  mirroiB,  we 
found,  exoited  that  vanity  in  some  which 
it  was  our  design  to  soothe ;  others  it 
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mdcved  fratfnl  and  peevisby — and  lor 
•one  agaie  it  seoned  to  wasve  moanuag 
weeds  lor  roaes  faded,  and  beautj  depart- 
ed.   Oar  disotpline  diaeoarafea  genHmett' 
Uiliig^  aa  we  ganaraUy  find  it  oniiataraUy 
deraloped.    We  ezelade  all  novele  and 
peetrj,  Miltoo,  Stutkespeare*  and  Hndi- 
kna  eaeepted.    Our  diet  ia  aimpie  and 
wholeaome,  oondimeiita  being  avoided  aa 
aaoh  aa  poanble.    We  have  muaieal  in- 
afenimcnto  of  all  kinds,  with  earefuUy 
wleeCed  maaie^  aueh   aa   **Loioe  Not/' 
**  TmaUg  Tmn  Ag^,"  dse.    Italian  and 
opera  ain  have  been  latterly  exeloded, 
Voeaaie  they  seemed  to  act  unfiivoarably 
oa  tbe  norvea  of  many  patiente. 

So  omeh  for  the  details  of  oor  plan, 
aad  ear  diaeipUne,  and  node  of  treat- 
SMot;  now  for  the  reanlta  of  oar  ezperi^ 

Upon  opening  the  Asylnm,  the  com* 

nittee  fixed  the  namber  of  inm%te8  wbieh 

oer  present  means  ennUea  as  to  aoeom- 

o^tsatX/^;  ^ioh  namber  we  always 

keep  full  by  aopplying  Taeaneies  ae  soon 

as  they  oeenr.    The  namber  of  members 

of  oar  Association,  inehiding  the  fixeca« 

tife  Committee,  Tariea  from  twenty-fiTO 

to  ooa  hnndred.    We  opened  the  Asy- 

kmionthelBt  of  April,  1867.    Our  two. 

dnviag-rooms  are  eonstantly  open  and 

fall  of  eonipany,-«]ione,  howoTer,  having 

to  them  bat  members  of  tbo  As- 

We  give   pmrties  regolarly, 

aad  balla  oeeaaionally,  adopting,  in  short, 

all  tbeapprored  rontine  of  fashionable  city 

entertainmeni.    The  Sim-^ttre  Members, 

who^  aa  I  have  remarked,  inolade  only 

bacMors  and  widowers,   being  obliged 

to  attend  oar  entertainments,  they  are 

nefCf  insipid  for  want  of  company  or  a 

dispwpcffdon    between    the   sexes.     If 

say  baebebr  ia  pecaliarly  diJfUUmi  he  is 

pbeed  aader  the  patronage  of  some  ex- 

pciieneed  member,  who  introdaoes  him, 

aad  dose  not  deaert  him  until  associatian 

km  worn  oiF  any  nneasy  sensibility,  and 

tkas,  in  a  short  time  the  most  baphfol 

ksekelor  will  find  himself  at  ease  in  any 

soeipaiiy  or  sode^.    The  true  parent  of 

that  cympatfay  called  ^ore,  ia  association. 

Proximity  prodnees   love  between  man 

md  iRonan  as  natnrally  and  certainly  as 

^piwliiees  aaaimilalioii  and  attraciion 


between  any  other  two  magnets.  Recc^ 
niaing  this  secret^  the  constant  aim  of  the 
Committee  has  been  to  keep  up  a  con- 
stant and  hilarions  communion  between 
the  members  and  our  patients  or  maids. 
In  this  way  the  Association  married  off 
no  lesa  than  iweniy-fioe  maids  daring  the 
first  thisee  months  of  its  existence  1  And 
since  the  let  of  August,  there  have  oc- 
curred in  the  Asylum  no  lees  tiian  thirty^ 
one  marriagei  1 

Another  great  secret  to  which  the  As- 
sociation ascribe  much  of  their  success 
is  Mi»;  the  membership  pledge  is,  if 
possible  to  get  married.  Hence  none 
join  but  those  who  have  long  mourned 
the  vacant  chair  by  (he  flre*side,  and  who 
dare  not  look  the  coffee-pot  fairly  in  the 
fhee,  because  they  have  so  long  failed  to 
provide  it  a  -mistress.  Hence  they  join 
with  the  determination  of  marrying. 
They  visit  our  ladies  aniaio  aMRfrtmontt, 
attacking  them  vrith  marriage  prepense, 
— that  is,  with  sedate,  deliberate  purpose 
of  commitUng  matrimony.  And  th»  die- 
position,  one  may  readily  believe,  meets 
with  no  damper  on  the  part  of  the  old 
maids.  The  parties  being  thus  predispos- 
ed to  marriage,— all  we  have  to  do  is,  to 
bring  them  together;  association  does 
the  rest. 

Many  men  spend  their  prime  in  such 
dose  application  to  business,  that  they 
allow  tiiemselves  no  dme  for  society.  At 
middle  age  the  bachelor  finds  himself  ia« 
^pendent  in  circumstances,  but  with  no 
partner  to  share  and  no  family  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  labour.  But,  alas  I  he 
knows  no  more  about  getting  a  wife  than 
a  Fejee  cannibal  does  of  medical  juris- 
prudence 1  He  has  neglected  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  confidence  and  ease 
in  eooiety.  He  has  never  been  initiated 
into  all  the  delightful  mysteries  and  easy 
eleganeiea  which  are  the  very  life  ci 
fashionable  intercourse.  He  knows  noth- 
ing of  all  those  delicate  and  graceful  ofll- 
ces  of  gallantry  which  mark  a  polished 
gentleman,  such  as  offering  the  arm, 
holding  the  prayer-book,  turning  the 
music,  acy listing  the  shawl,  Ac.,  and  he 
is  weighed  down  by  aa  oppreesive  sense 
of  ignorance  on  those  points.  He  has  no 
fund  of  smaU4alkf  and  is  not  posted 
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on  tb«  current  gossip  of  the  neighbour- 
hood.   He  can  discourse  of  nothing  bat 
prices,  or  markets,  or  politics, — or  if  he 
ventures  on  literature,  he  is  repulsed  by 
ignorance,  or  routed  on  Hiawatha,  which 
he  has  never  been  able  to  get  through 
with.    He  has  been  acoustomed  to  con- 
nect converse  with  thought^  and  perhaps 
has  fosterod  no  slight  pretensions  to  wit 
among  his  gentlemen  associates.    Vain 
man !    Instead  of,  in  conversation  with 
a  lady,  keeping  up  a  merry  random  fire 
of  rattling  musketry,  he  brings  out  his 
heavy  metal,  gets  a  forty-two  pounder  to 
bear  on  her,  and  consumes  a  long  time 
in  loading,  and  haviDg  pointed  it  with 
great  formality  and  precision,  pours  such 
a  broadside  into  her  as  to  silence  her  at 
once.    He  knows  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  woman — her  ways  are  to  him  a  sealed 
book.    He  worships  her  with  a  distant 
veneration,  which  she  invariably  fails  to 
appreciate,  mistaking  his  diffidence  for 
stupidity,  and  his  formality  for  coldness. 
He  wants  a  wife,  but  does  not  know  how 
to  get  one.    Who  shall  aid  him?    The 
Marriage  Promoting  Association !    He  is 
the  very  man  we  desire  for  membership. 
We  introduce  him  to  the  Asylum,  place 
him  in  the  hands  of  ladies  accustomed  to 
society,  sprightly,  witty,  and  abounding 
in  delicate  tact  at  putting  people  at  their 
ease.    If  he  is  discouraged,  we   cheer 
him,  if  elated  w«  flatter  him ;  we  foree 
him  to  attend,  and  he  soon  becomes  ac- 
quainted;  his  diffidence  forsakes  him, 
aad  intoxicated  by  the  novelty  and  de- 
lightful excitement  of  a  new  phase  ef 
existence,  he  is  in  two  weeks  a  married 
man  I    With  the  unworn  susceptibilities 
of  youthy  and  the  discretion  and  oonstan* 
cy  of  maturer  yearsy  he  is  sure  to  make 
an  attentive  husband  and  a  kind  fi^ther. 
Another  principle  which  the  Commit- 
tee have  adopted  with  great  success,  is 
that  perfect  Jrankness  shall  govern  all 
their  match-making.    Iliriing,  and  all 
other  practices  contra  bancs  mores^  are 
unheard  of  in  our  institution.    More- 
over, when  a  gentleman  becomes  particu- 
larly interested  in  one  of  our  patients, 
and  advises  with  the  board  as  to  courting 
her,  he  is  given  her  position,  family,  age, 
and   fortune,  copied  from  the  register. 


Candid  dealing,  (however  absurd  and  in- 
credible it  may  seem  to  some),  we  believe 
to  be  the  shortest  road  to  matrimony,  and 
we  think  we  diseofer  in  it  a  conservative 
principle,  affording  considerable  security 
against  unhappy  matches.  It  leaves  do 
room  for  disappointment.  The  eiroom- 
stances  of  our  inmates  being  cttrefuUy 
concealed  except  from  him  who  has 
made  his  selection,  we  have  in  this  a 
protection  against  fortune  hunters.  Con- 
trary to  the  established  usage  of  society, 
the  attention  of  our  beaux  is  directed  in 
personam,  and  not  in  rem. 

We  believe  that  if  many  of  the  princi- 
ples we  have  fairly  put  in  practice  could 
be  brought  to  bear  in  society,  one  half 
the  connubial  misery  of  the  world  would 
be  saved. 

Marriage  is  at  best  a  lottery. 

"Where  how  few  the  prizes,  and  the  blanks 
are  ct^ntless!" 

In  society  the  middle-aged  marry  from 
avaricious  or  speculative  motives,  while 
the  young  are  dragged  into  matrimony  as 
oxen  are  pulled  into  the  care  of  Cacus — 
in  a  retrograde  manner.  With  us,  ava- 
rice finds  no  field  to  operate  upon ;  and 
love,  in  losing  its  poetry,  gains  much  in 
more  substantial  prose. 

Fifty-one  marriages  in  six  months,  out 
of  one  hundred  and  fiffy-one  old  m^ds 
weconsic'er  a  brilliant  success,  and  yet 
we  do  r  ibelieve  that  a  single  match  has 
been  effected  that  will  be  other  than  a 
source  of  happiness  to  both  parties. 

Were  it  not  for  invading  the  sancUty 
of  private  life,  we  might  mention  several 
most  happy  and  conjugal  matches  made 
up  on  an  aoqu^ntance  of  two  weeks,  or 
a  shorter  time.  To  one  we  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  to  refer  briefly  without 
giving  names.  Among  the  first  of  our 
patients,  was  one  lady  in  her  fifUeth  year. 
Miss  Katharine  T.  had  devoted  the  prime 
of  her  life,  (as  to  what  true  woman  does 
not  ? )  to  getting  married.  She  had  failed ! 
Licet  saq>e  regucesita,  (and  what  old  maid 
has  not  been  saepe  requoesUa !)  she  was 
still  unmarried,  and  was  '  fast  settling 
down  into  a  confirmed  and  dcspuring 
celibacy.  All  &e  more  violent  indica- 
tions of  the  disease   were  prominently 
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dereloped.  She  was  iiigbly  ednotiad, 
aod  gifted  with  genuine  talent,  atten- 
ded with  not  less  gennine  homeliness, 
heigbtened  by  a  few  of  the  stealthiesk 
wrinkles  of  age : 

"Alil  bow  had  Pi  wppftintpaant  poofd  the 

leac. 
O'er  inftnt  Hope  destrojrad  by  early  fiosl  V 

Her  symptoms  did  not  yield  to  our 
Dsnsl  treatment,  and  our  most  skilful  ap- 
plUnoes  failed  to  gi?e  relief.  Weeks 
rolled  by,  and  still  no  beaax.  Her  case 
seemed  growing  desperate. 

la  looking  over  the  arrirals  of  the  dif- 
fereat  hotels  one  morning  in  Jane,  we 
saw  the  name  of  an  old  acqaaintance*— a 
vetlthy  widower  from  a  Planting  State. 
An  idea  strack  as  immediately,  and  with 
irresiBtible  fbroe.  We  repaired  immedi- 
atdj  to  the  hotel,  found  our  acquaintance 
and  plied  him  to  join  our  Association, 
lie  complied  with  that  alacrity  which 
widowers  usually  discover.  The  Matri- 
muoial  Committee  at  our  Instance  recom- 
mended Miss  Kitty  to  his  particular  at- 
tention, and  after  giving  her  duo  notice, 
we  introduced  him.  Miss  Kitty  seemed 
determined  to  summon  all  her  energy  for 
a  last  desperate  effort.  The  whole  attack 
of  this  veteran  upon  the  widower  was 
one  saccession  of  brilliant  strategic  ma- 
DsaTres.  Now  she  marched  boldly  up 
aod  attacked  him  in  front;  then  she 
feigned  a  retreat  so  as  to  inveigle  him  by 
stratagem,  as  it  were,  or  cut  him  off  by 
ambash ;  agun  sbe  ventured  a  desperate 
dKirt  to  turn  his  flank,  and  anon  effected 
a  dirersion  in  his  rear.  But  it  was  all  to 
ao  porpoee ;  the  widower  was  impregna- 
ble. All  her  skill,  her  tact,  and  her  in- 
Tincible  pertinacity  were  lost  upon  him. 
Baja  rolled  by,  and  the  time  for  bis  de- 
parture was  at  band.  What  was  to  be 
dcQf !  Woman's  ingenuity  came  to  the 
R9cae.  Miss  Kitty  bad  some  relations 
nving  in  a  city  a  thousand  miles  (at  least) 
from  here,  who  bad  oflen  pressed  them  to 
paj  her  a  visit.  Here  was  an  opportuni- 
tj,  for  our  friend  passed  through  that 
dtj  on  his  way  home.  We  lost  no  time 
is  Riggesting  to  him  that  his  services 
ttight  be  apropos.  He  promptly  tender- 
ed them,  and  after  some  well  gotten  up 


hesitation  on  the  part  of  Miss  Kitty  thej 
were  accepted.  She  hasMly  packed  her 
three  band-boxes,  one  bonnet-box,  two 
trunks,  and  a  dry-goods  box^  and  she 
and  her  escort  were  soon  en  route  for 
the  sunny  South.  We  heard  nothing  of 
them  for  about  a  week,  when  a  letter 
arrived  firom  my  dear  Miss  Kitty,  inform- 
ing us  that  she  was  so  delighted  with  her 
escort,  and  our  friend  so  well  pleased  with 
his  companion,  that  they  bad  mutually 
agreed  to  continue  the  relation  on  their 
journey  through  life,  and  accordingly  the 
contract  was  sealed  with  dne  solemnity  at 
the  house  of  her  relative,  on  the  fifth  day 
after  her  departure. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  astonish- 
ing cures  affected  by  a  residence  in  our 
asylum  that  we  might  cite.  Many  an 
old  maid,  whom  her  family  and  friends 
have  long  given  up  as  hopelessly  incura* 
ble,  has  been  turned  out  of  our  Institu- 
tion, in  a  few  weeks,  a  happy  wife.  But 
we  forbear,  and  must  bring  this  already 
too  lengthy  report  to  an  end. 

In  conclusion  we  must  be  allowed  to 
say  something  as  to  our  designs  and  pros- 
pect in  the  future.  The  feasibility  of  our 
plan  having  been  demonstrated  by  suc- 
cess, there  is  no  impediment  to  our  pro- 
gress on  the  same  scale  on  which  we  have 
thus  far  conducted  the  Institution.  Too 
much  praise  can  not  be  accorded  to  the 
Executive  Committee  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  husbanded  our  re- 
sources and  our  old  maids.  But  can  we 
be  content  within  our  present  limited 
sphere  of  action  ?  Can  we,  as  philan- 
thropists, consent  to  stand  in  the  midst  of 
suffering,  and  have  no  ambition  to  re*- 
double  our  efforts  to  alleviate  it  ?  Sixty 
single  females  rescued  Arom  certain  and 
eternal  celibacy  1  What  tender  heart 
does  not  beat  in  sympathetic  joy  with 
ours  at  this  result?  And  yet  our  joy, 
and  just  pride,  and  exultation  are  marred 
by  the  reflection  that  our  necessities  have 
compelled  us  to  reject  an  iniwfnerable 
host  of  applications.  Will  an  enlightened 
community  allow  us  to  be  thus  cramped 
in  our  operations  T  Will  not  the  clergy 
exert  themselves  to  forward  our  enter- 
prise ?  Will  not  the  ladies  aid  us  in  es- 
tablishing branches  of  our  Institution  all 


OTor   the   New   England  StateeT    The     can  phUuiihA>pj — ^bj  the  hopes  of 

ladies  who  have  done  so  much  noble     generations — by  our  boasted  enlighten-—* 


work  in  combatting  the  evils  of  our  So-     ment — by  the  annual  visit — ^by  the 
cietyi  verted  nature  and  defeated  destinies  oi 


We  appeal  to  humane  married  persons,  thousands  of  innocent  women — ^by 

(who  of  all  others  are  best  able  to  appro-  civilization — by  Miss  Beecher,  and  Miss 

date  the  benefits  we  confer  on  the  suffer-  Murray — by  every  consideration  which 

ing),  to  come  forward  and  join  our  Asso-  ought  to  influence  human  conduct,  we 

dation,  pour  funds  into  our  treasury,  and  call  upon  the  public  to  sanction  us  in  our 

take  an  active  part  in  our  labors.  enterprise !    All    which    is  respectfully 

Finally  we  appeal   to  the  people  by  submitted  by  Rev.  Isaiah  Parish,  President 

every  consideration,  selfish,  patriotic,  or  of  the  Boston  Matrimonial  Association, 
philanthropic, — by  the  well  known  Ameri-         Nov.  1st,  1857. 


CHRISTMAS   BALLADS. 

ALTERED  OR  IMITATBD  FROM   THS  OLD  ENGLISH. 

L 

THE  LORDE  CHRYSTMASSE. 

1. 

I  am  copne,  the  Lorde  Chrystmasse. 
Give  me  welcome,  Lad  and  Lasse, 
For  I  come  to  heale  trespasse. 

Hurts  of  soul  to  beale ; 
Tydings  of  greate  joy  I  bring, 
And  ye  neede,  with  welcomynge, 
To  rejoice  the  manne  I  sing, 

Bom  for  sinner's  weale. 


Tis  Chryslers  oomynge  that  ye  see. 

He  who  dyed  upon  the  tree, 

That  your  soules,  from  sin  sette  free, 

Myght  be  his  once  more ; — 
In  this  promise  make  ye  cheere  ; 
Yet  of  evyle  joys  beware ; 
Satan  spreddes  his  fatal  snare. 

Though  his  sway  be  o'er. 

3. 

Welcome  me,  the  Lorde  Chrystmasse, 
Make  ye  happy,  lad  and  lasse, 
Yet,  beware  ye,  lest  ye  passe, 

Bounds  of  precious  grace ; — 
Peaceful  be  the  pure  delyghtes, 
That  make  gladde  these  merrye  nyghtes. 
So  that  on  Chryste's  holy  heights, 

Ye  may  all  have  place. 
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IN  EXCELSIS  GLORIA. 
1. 

When  in  BethMeni)  f«ir  citie, 
Chryste  was  born  to  die  for  me, 
Then  the  angels  sang  with  glee, 
In  exceUis  gloria ! 

2. 

Ah !  with  what  a  radiance  bright, 
To  the  Shepherds  shone  the  light, 
Where  he  lay,  in  lowly  plight — 
In  excelsis  gloria  1 

3. 

HeaTenly  King!  to  save  his  kind, 
As  in  Holy  Writ  we  find ; 
Bear  we  still  his  birth  in  mind; 
In  excelsis  gloria! 

4. 

Praying,  as  we  sing,  for  grace, 
To  behold,  in  Heaven,  his  face. 
Whose  dear  coming  saved  his  race*- 
In  excelsis  gloria. 


lU. 
MARY  MODER. 

1. 

Mary  Moder,  meek  and  mild, 
Thou  who  bor'st  the  Holy  child. 
In  a  manger,  mean  and  wild, — 
Gab^ele  nuncio. 

2. 

Thou  who  lay  withouten  dread. 
While  the  Son,  with  straw  for  bed. 
From  thy  virgin  bosom  fed. 
Cum  pudoris  lilio. 

3. 

Little  dreaming  then,  that  He 
tSboald  be  naiPd  against  the  tree. 
Ere  he  rose  to  Majesty. 
Fulget  resurrexio. 
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4. 

Did'st  thou  think  that,  when  he  rose, 
From  the  vault  they  vainly  close, 
He  had  borne,  of  Hell,  the  woes? 
Motu  fertur  proprio. 

5. 

Mary  Moder,  with  thy  Son, 
Thou  the  heights  of  Heaven  hast  won. 
Troops  of  angels  bear  thee  on, 
In  celi  palacio. 


<•  * 


THE   SUN  AND  RIVULET. 


A  ooquettUh  and  lovely  stream  which 
had  its  rise  in  a  beautiful  mouDtain 
spring,  was  one  morDiDg  coursiog  its 
waj,  as  nsual,  through  scenes  with  which 
it  had  "been  sometime  familiar  ;  smiling 
meads,  forest-studded  vales,  and  dark- 
some dells.  The  meadows  were  still 
clothed  in  green,  but  ne'er  a  tree  in  all 
the  forest  had  even  a  withered  cover  of 
leaves  to  shield  it  from  the  approaching 
blasts  of  winter.  It  was  then  a  morn  in 
early  winter.  The  sun  shone  with  a 
warmth  and  splendor  unusual  to  the 
season,  and  the  air  possessed  the  balmi- 
ness  and  freshness  of  the  spring  time.  A 
blind  person  might  have  mistaken  it  for 
that  season,  so  much  did  it  seem  like  a 
day  borrowed  by  "Winter  of  May.  As 
the  streamlet  pursued  its  graceful,  yet 
somewhat  haughty  course,  sparkling  and 
glowing  in  the  Sun^s  splendid  beams,  it 
would,  ever  and  anon,  in  musical  rip- 
ples, murmur  against  that  luminary  for 
showering  its  rays  so  broadcast  upon  her ; 
not  permitting  one  feature  to  go  unre- 
Tealed.  In  some  part  of  its  course,  it 
met  with  a  happy  obstruction,  happy  I 
say,  because  the  whole  stream  thence 
poured  on  and  formed  one  of  the  most 
bewitching  cascades  ever  witnessed. 
Here  the  plaint  of  its  waters  took  the 
tone  of  capricious  and  angry  remon- 
strance. 

Why,  0  Sun  I  am  I  pursued  in  this 


untiring  manner  ?  For  how  long  a  time 
is  it  that  I  have  been  stared  out  of  coun- 
tenance by  thy  unfaltering  and  dazzling 
gaze  ?  Canst  tell  me  when  it  will  please 
thy  Imperial  Boldness  to  withdraw  some- 
what the  fervor  of  thy  regards  ? 

Foolish  and  thankless  Rivulet  1  Art 
thou  not  aware  that  all  the  beauty,  on 
which  thou  so  much  pridest  thyself,  is 
brought  into  notice  by  my  gracious  influ- 
ence ?  In  the  silence  of  the  night,  when 
the  moon  shineth  not,  where  is  then  the 
brilliancy  which  my  rays  discover  in  thy 
waters  ?  The  Moon,  too,  owes  its  radi- 
ance to  me,  and  did  I  but  choose  to  with- 
draw my  favor  from  her,  thou  couldst  not 
be  viewed  even  in  her  inferior  bright- 
ness. Were  I  then  blotted  out,  (as  I  sup- 
pose it  is  thy  present  most  ungrateful 
wish  that  I  might  be,)  who  would  e'er 
behold  thy  charms  ? — and  not  to  be  ob- 
served to  thy  vain  spirit  would  be  worse 
than  never  to  have  been.  Thou  poor, 
proud  creature  I  because  I  did  but  regard 
thee  with  an  ardor  which  it  is  my  cus- 
tom tor  observe  towards  thyself,  as  well 
as  all  things  about  thee,  thou  must  fancy 
something  particular  in  my  gaze  on  this 
especial  day.  But  pshaw  1 — it  is  unbe- 
coming to  feel  angry  with  one  so  far  be- 
neath me  as  your  own  tiny,  pretty  self. 
"  Go  and  learn  wisdom." 

The  Rivulet,  at  this  long  harangue,  was 
almost  beside  herself  with  indignation. 
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Sie  foftm«d  uid  splashed,  yet  eAcb  foamy 
ipnj  teemed  divided  into  diamoods  by 
thoQBuidB  in  the  rays  ot  the  audacious 
Son.  Occasionally,  too,  tiny  rainbows 
were  painted  in  the  falling  showers,  the 
extreme  beauty  of  which  she  was  too 
moch  blinded  by  her  rage  to  appreciate, 
or  else  her  wounded  self-love  might  have 
receiyed  some  balm.  Gradually,  however, 
the  effervescence  of  her  anger  subsided, 
and  she  again  resumed  the  usual  charao- 
teiistics  of  her  flow.  Ere  long  she  had 
cause  for  regret  in  her  foolish  dis- 
pute with  the  Sun,  whom,  too  late,  she 
was  willing  to  acknowledge  as  her  truest 
Mend.  A  canopy  of  dark-hued  clouds 
began  to  overspread  the  skies.  The  keen, 
Korth  blast  came  on  with  a  rush,  causing 
the  trees  to  shiver  throughout  all  their 
Baked  branches^  and  to  sigh  for  the  re- 
tsras  of  that  genial  season,  which  would 
again  give  them  their  vibrating  robe  of 
green.  Such  of  the  skyey  songsters  as 
liad  not  yet  sought  the  balmy  groves  of 
Uie  South,  now  winged  their  hurried 
flight  thitherward : — ^and  the  Rivulet,  so 
lately  careering  along  in  the  haughtiness 
and  flash  of  conscious  beauty,  assumed 
in  nnison  with  the  dark  aspect  of  the 


heavens,  a  leaden  appearance.  All 
around  looked  gloomy,  disconsolate; — 
and,  horror  of  horrors  1  Winter's  icy 
touch  fastened  upon  the  lovely  stream, 
and  drop  after  drop  froze  in  the  chilling 
contact.  Too  soon,  but  an  extended 
sheet  of  ice  pointed  out  the  course  along 
which  this  most  coquettish  of  all  stream- 
lete  had  been  wont  to  sparkle  and  ripple. 
'Tis  true,  an  undercurrent  was  enabled 
to  pursue  a  sad,  slow,  and  painful  pas- 
sage beneath  the  frozen  surface ;  but  how 
it  longed  for  the  friendly  beams  vnth 
which  it  had  so  lately  quarrelled,  how  it 
sighed  for  reconciliation,  how  it  resolved 
upon  amendment! 

But  this  stete  of  things  endured  for 
several  long  months,  and  then  the  icy 
press  was  lifted  from  her  bosom,  and  the 
stream,  all  forgetful  of  her  recent  thral- 
dom, went  on  in  the  same  pride,  joy  and 
oapriciousness,  which  she  had  so  lately 
abjured.  The  Sun,  with  his  searching 
gaze,  saw  through  her  shallowness,  and 
inscribed  in  broken  characters  npon  her 
surface,  "One  of  the  natures  which 
learns  by  no  experience !'' 

Zephtr. 
tsnnbsskb. 


debitors   (Bahle» 


Mr.  Thackeray ^a  "  Virginians,"  now  be- 
fore the  American  public,  to  the  extent  of 
eight  chapters,  in  Harper's  Magazine,  has 
sot  proceeded  far  enough  to  be  very  ani- 
mated or  entertaining.  In  England  we  bear 
it  U  thought  the  reverse  of  this,  but  some 
ailowance  must  be  made  for  the  new  the- 
atre (altogether  new  to  Englishmen)  upon 
which  the  authors  puppets  are  set  in  mo- 
tion. For  ourselves,  we  see  in  these  eight 
chapters  the  promise  of  a  most  interesting 
itorj,  in  which  the  long-buried  manners 
tad  customs  of  our  Virginian  ancestors, 
with  all  their  aristocratic  pomp  and  courtly 
etiquette,  will  be  vividly  presented  to  us. 
We  shall  have  the  Colony  reproduced,  the 
&ded  ribbons  will  be  fresh  again  as  they 
flatter  around  cheeks  once  more  lighted 


up  by  the  glow  of  youthful  beauty,  and 
the  old  brocades,  years  agone  c^sumed 
by  the  moths,  will  rustle  in  our  hearing  as 
their  stately  and  lovely  wearers  move 
through  the  minuet  or  bustle  into  the  fam- 
ily pew  of  the  parish  church.  There  will 
be  colonial  snobs  and  colonial  coquettes 
introduced  to  our  acquaintance,  and  all 
the  loves,  jealousies,  hates,  strivings,  am- 
bitions, sorrows,  and  triumphs  which  every 
generation  of  our  race  has  experienced 
since  the  world  began,  will  be  acted  over 
upon  the  soil  of  the  Ancient  Dominion, 
and  under  the  sky  of  romance  which  bent 
over  that  soil  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Does  any  one  doubt  that  there  were  social 
bickerings  in  the  circles  of  Williamsburg, 
that  cruel  fair  ones  slew  confiding  hearts 
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entrusted  to  their  keeping  in  those  old 
days,  that  the  comedy  of  life  under  differ- 
ent forms  went  on  then  as  now  with  num- 
berless manifestations  of  the  weakness 
and  folly  of  poor  human  nature?  And 
does  any  one  doubt  that  the  great,  remorse- 
less Mr.  Thackeray,  rummaging  among  the 
relics  of  that  age  of  powder  and  preten- 
sion, of  vices  and  velvet,  will  fail  to  catch 
at  these  things  and  show  them  up  in  his 
dreadful  satire  ?  We  say,  then,  there  is 
rich  promise  of  entertainment  in  **  The 
Virginians,"  since  already  in  the  character 
of  Madam  Esmond,  and  the  intrigues  of 
Mrs.  Mountain  has  he  developed  his  pecu- 
liar faculty  of  recognizing  the  foibles  of 
other  people,  as  exhibited  under  diiferent 
aspects  of  civilization,  and  making  us 
merry  over  them.  Mr.  Thackeray  will 
have  to  deal,  however,  as  his  story  ad- 
vances, with  some  of  the  loAiest  manifes- 
tations of  the  nobility  of  nature,  and  the 
portraiture  of  Washington,  as  delineated 
by  him,  inspires  us  with  the  hope  that  he 
will  do  this  worthily.  But,  have  a  care, 
Mr.  Titmarsh,  how  you  evoke  that  mighty 
shade  from  the  dominion  of  tlie  past !  It 
is  a  dangerous  affair  you  have  undertaken, 
to  involve  Washington  in  the  machinery  of 
a  work  of  fiction,  and  you  must  recollect  that 
your  most  eminent  talent  can  not  be  employ- 
ed upon  Aim.  You  hav^  dealt  somewhat 
freely  with  reputations  heretofore,  though 
Swift  and  Marlborough  may  have  merited 
the  odium  you  poured  upon  them,  but 
while  the  great  fame  of  Addison  may  be 
impaired  by  the  recollection  of  an  amiable 
weakness,  Washington's  character  has 
come  to  us  spotless,  and  if  you  impute  to 
him  thejittle  follies  that  have  belonged  to 
other  great  men,  the  majestic  apparition 
you  have  called  up  may  visit  you,  pure 
and  white  as  you  seen  him  in  IJoudou's 
statue,  and  freeze  you  into  silence  with 
his  calm,  reproachful  gaze. 

So  far  what  we  must  consider  in  ''The 
Virginians"  most  curiously  is  the  historic 
fidelity  of  the  descriptions  and  the  narra- 
tive ;  and  here  we  have  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  the  work  will  not  come  up  to 
the  .standard  of  *'  Henry  Esmond."  A  se- 
rious anachronism  has  been  committed,  al- 
ready, in  the  employment  of  an  imaginary 
letter,  which  in  itself  is  most  ingeniously 
contrived.  "  Colonel  Washington"  is  rep- 
resented as  a  guest  at  the  house  of  Madame 


Esmond,  just  before  going  with  Gen.  Brmd- 
dock  upon  his  fatal  expedition  against  the 
French  and  Indians.  George,  one  of  the 
sons  of  the  fair  widow,  is  very  jealous  of 
Col.  Washington  whom  he  suspects  of  b^ 
ing  in  love  with  his  mother.  His  suspi- 
cions have  been  heightened  by  Mrs.  Moun- 
tain, who  has  found  the  fragment  of  a  let- 
ter in  Col.  Washington's  room  which  seems 
to  refer  directly  to  designs  upon  the  lady. 
The  Colonel  has  just  lef\  the  parlour  pre- 
ceded by  Madam  Esmond,  when  Geox^e, 
who  has  been  giving  himself  some  very 
absurd  airs  in  their  presence,  holds  this 
conversation  with  Henry — 

"  Harry  Warrington  remarked  their 
friend's  condition.  *For  Heaven*s  sake, 
George,  what  does  this  all  mean  V  he  ask- 
ed his  brother.  '  Why  shouldn't  he  kiss 
her  hand  V  (George  had  just  before  fetch- 
ed out  his  brother  from  the  library,  to 
watch  this  harmless  salute.)  *  I  tell  you  it 
is  nothing  but  common  kindness.' 

"  '  Nothing  but  common  kindness  !* 
shrieked  out  George.  *  Look  at  that,  Hal  I 
Is  that  common  kindness?'  and  he  showed 
his  junior  the  unlucky  paper  over  which 
he  had  been  brooding  for  some  time.  It 
was  but  a  fragment,  though  the  meaning 
was  indeed  clear  without  the  preceding 
text. 

"  The  paper  commenced 'is  oldtr 

than  myself^  but  /,  again,  am  older  than  my 
yeart ;  and  you  knotc,  dear  brother^  have  ever 
been  considered  a  tober  person.  All  children 
are  better  for  a  father's  superintendence^  and 
her  two,  I  trust,  will  find  in  me  a  tender  friend 
and  guardian  J 

^*  Friend  and  guardian !  Curse  him  I' 
shrieked  out  George,  clenching  his  fists — 
and  his  brother  read  on : 

"'....  The  Jl ottering  offer  which  General 
Braddock  hath  made  me  will,  of  course,  oblige 
me  to  postpone  this  matter  untU  after  the 
campaign.  When  we  have  given  the  French 
a  sufficient  drubbing,  I  shall  return  to  repose 
under  my  own  vine  and  fig-tree.'* 

"'He  means  Castlewood.  These  are  his 
vines,'  George  cries  again,  shaking  his  fist 
at  the  creepers  sunning  themselves  on  the 
wall. 

•'*....  Under  my  own  vine  and  fig-tree  ; 
where  I  hope  soon  to  present  my  dear  brother 
to  his  new  sister  in-law.  She  has  a  pretty 
Scripture  name,  which  is,  .  .  .  .' — and  here 
the  document  ended. 

"'Which  is  Rachel,'  George  went"  on, 
bitterly.  '  Rachel  is  by  no  means  weeping 
for  her  children,  and  has  every  desire  to 
be  comforted.  Now,  Harry  I  Let  us  up 
stairs  at  once,  kneel  down  as  becomes  us, 
and  say,  '  Dear  papa,  welcome  to  your 
house  at  Castle  wood.'  " 
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The  intelligent  reader  will  remark  that 
this  letter  is  artistioally  constructed  so  as 
to  adapt  itself  exactly  to  the  lady  whom 
Wssbington  afterwards  married — Mrs,  Mar- 
tha Costis.  The  two  children — ^the  lady's 
age — the  pretty  Scripture  name-— all  have 
a  happy  adaptation  to  the  true  historical 
BMRia^t  bat  it  is  impossible  that  we  can 
ebeat  ovrselTcs  into  fancying  such  a  letter 
vas  ever  written,  since  we  know  that  at 
the  time  of  the  foregoing  imaginary  di- 
aVogue,  Washington  had  not  been  brought 
vithin  the  charmed  sphere  of  Mrs.  Custis's 
attractions.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
"  vhiftling  of  the  bnlleu"  had  been  music 
ia  hi«  ears  at  Braddock^s  Defeat,  that  ho 
came,  and  saw,  and  was  conquered  by,  the 
accomplished  woman  who  presided  with 
»  much  dignity  in  subsequent  times  over 
the  delightful  household  of  Mount  Vernon. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  same  accuracy 
of  dates  and  occurrences  is  not  demanded 
of  the  norelist  as  of  the  historian  and  the 
biognpher.  But  the  interest  and  success 
of  Mr.  Thackeray's  "Virginians"  depend 
greatly  on  the  confidence  inspired  in  the 
reader  that  his  picture  is  an  accurate 
one — we  must  have  faith  in  a  novel  or  it 
will  never  satisfy  us,  and  we  trust,  there- 
iore,  that  Mr.  Thackeray  will  be  more 
careful  in  the  historical  management  of 
the  rest  of  his  romance. 


We  have  a  lively  desire,  in  which  we 
think  it  quite  probable  many  of  our  readers 
maj  share,  to  preserve  the  following  letter 
of  Governor  Wise,  addressed  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  New  England  Society,  upon 
the  occasion  of  their  recent  festival  at  New 
Ytirk  City,  and  we  know  of  no  better  way 
of  doing  this  than  by  giving  it  a  place  in 
our  ^  Editor's  Table."  It  seems  to  draw  in 
a  few  strong  lines  the  character  of  tlie 
Pilgrim  Fatlicrs  more  faithfully  than  the 
portraiture  has  ever  been  done  in  any  of 
the  annual  New  England  orations — 

Richmond,  Va.,  Nov.  6,  1857. 
£•  D.  Morgan,  Eaq.,  Chairman  of  Commiliee, 

DiAB  Sir:  Tour  invitation  of  the  4th,  in 
Iwhalf  of  the  New  England  Society  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  is  so  kind  and  hospita- 
hie  in  its  tone  that  I  am  almost  constrained 
^  piofflise  that  I  will  meet  you  at  dinner 


at  the  Astor  House,  in  December,  as  you 
propose.     But,  Sir,  it  will  hardly  be  in  my 
power  to  fulfil  the  engagement.  Our  Legis- 
latture  will  meet  next  month,  and  be  in  ses- 
sion on  the  22d  December,  and  I  must  be 
here  at  my  post;  Christmas,  too,  will  be 
near,  and  the   head  of  a   true  Virginian 
household  is  never  absent  about  that  holy 
time.     I  must,  then*  decline.     But  it  is  not 
for  want  of  any  respect  or  gratitude  to  the 
"Forefathers"    of   New    England.     They 
were  solid,  practical  men,  who  looked  to 
the  real  substance,  and  not  to  the  shadows 
of  things.     They  were  men  of  God,  whose 
walk  and  conversation  were   founded  on 
the  morality  of  the  Gospel.    They  were 
per^fccuted  and  long  suffering  for  the  cause 
of  religious    freedom.     They  were  brave 
and  hardy,  and  earnest   and  honest,  and 
manly   and    persevering    in    maintaining 
human  rights  by  the  observance  of  law 
and  order  and  decency  in  all  things.     If 
they  were  at  all  deluded  and  practised  any 
delusion^,  it  was  always  in  their  hearts  and 
consciences  on  the  Lord*s  side.     They  were 
against  the  devil  and  all  his  witches.  They 
kept  the  faith  and  laboured,  and  suffered, 
and   fought   for   it.      And   they  gloriously 
triumphed  over  their  physical  and  spiritual 
foes,  and  handed  down  a  legacy  of  liberty 
and  Jaw  worth  preserving  for  all  ages,  at 
all    hazartls,   by  th(;ir   descendants.     And 
they  were  brothers  of  our  Forefathers  of 
Virginia,  and  in  the   last  struggles  were 
bound  to  our  Fathers  by  more  sacred  ties 
than  brother's  blood.     They  bound  them- 
selves  and    their    heirs    forever.      Time, 
events,  other  struggles,  renewed  covenants, 
more  bloodshed,  greater   interests,  higher 
responsibilities,   weightier  trusts,   brighter 
hopes,  grander  prospective  scenes,  greater 
dread  of  wors^e  disasters  than  could  once 
be    contemplated — nil,   everything    which 
has  grown  up  or  conie  nfier,  or  is  gone,  or 
now  is,  or  is  hereafter  to  be,  binds  um,  the 
heirs,  co-heirs  and  descendants  of  the  fore- 
fatliers   of   this    Republic,   to   each   other 
more  than  they  were  bound  together.     Do 
we  feel  it  so?     Are  we  brothers,  and  more 
than  brothers,  in  devotion  to  country,  our 
whole  country — its   honour,  its  rights,  its 
equality,  iu  peace,  its  separate  State  inde- 
pendence, Its  Union.'     Let  us  but  imitate 
the  example  of  the  forcfiithcrs,  and  all  will 
be  safe  in  the  bonds  only  of  fraternal  af- 
fection, and  harmony,  and  peace.     These 
pious  celebrations  revive  these  reflections 
and  feeling.",  and  I  therefore  would  honour 
them  with  the  mite  of  uiy  influence.     For 
your  Society  and  yourself,  Sir,  you  have  my 
best  wishes,  and  I  am, 

Truly  and  gratefully  yours, 

HENRY  A.  WISE. 
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The  Editor  of  the  Messenger  had  tliought 
never  again  to  refer  to  his  book  of  Europe- 
an Travels,  concerning  whose  destruction 
by  fire  and  the  subsequent  discovery  of  one 
single  copy,  the  readers  of  the  magazine 
have  already  been  informed.  That  we  re- 
fer to  the  work  now  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
our  gifted  contributor  "Amie"  has  inscrib- 


ed to  that  copy  a  poem  so  very  beautiful 
that,  in  spite  of  the  extravagant  compli- 
ment it  contains,  we  cannot  forbear  giving 
it  to  the  public.  The  volume  seems  to  the 
editor  when  surrounded  by  the  shining 
crystals  of  Amie's  verse  like  a  fly  in  am- 
ber. Here  is  the  poem,  that  all  may  see 
how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth — 


TO   A   RARE   VOLUME. 

BY   AlCU. 

Charmed  Volume !  rare  and  only — 

Thine  shall  be  a  two-fold  fame, 
For  the  miracle's  completeness, 

An<l  the  garnered  wealth  that  came 
Pure  and  lustrous  and  unsullied  from  the  baptism  of  the  fiame. 

Though  the  world  is  full  of  beauty, 
Though  great  thoughts  about  us  rise, 

Thick  as  starry  hosts  that  grandly 
Throng  the  liighways  of  the  skies, 
Yet  a  void  one  pure  thought  leaveth  that  in  secret  silence  dies. 

Like  the  Three  of  Sacred  Story, 

In  the  lurid  furnace  cast, 
Tlirough  the  fiery  ordeal 

Safe  and  scathless  thou  hast  passed. 
And  thy  scattered  leaves,  like  jewels  richly  set,  are  shrined  at  last 

Through  thy  lips  we  catch  the  murmurs 

Of  the  silver-ripjiling  Rhone; 
Hear  Chaniouni's  hymn  of  worship, 

While  in  sacred  awe  alone 
Towers  Mont  Blanc,  as  if  its  summit  were  the  gateway  to  the  Throne. 

■ 

Saintly  eyes  of  meek  Madonnas 

Flood  us  with  celestial  light; 
From  the  infant  Saviour's  tresses 

Thorns  seem  struggling  to  the  sight; 
Soul  of  rare  Apollo  Hashes  through  the  prisoning  marble  white. 

O'er  the  rugged  Ali)ine  passes, 
How  the  sunset  glory  lies — 
Rocky  wall  and  cliff  transfigured, 
Magic  towers  and  turrets  rise, 
Lofly  crags,  like  spires  uplified,  win  rare  lustres  from  the  skies. 

Scaling  treacherous  steep  and  chasm, 

Now  we  pause  in  chill  affright. 
Till  the  purple  mists  are  lifted 
From  the  Furca's  dizzy  height, 
And  its  lights  like  shining  lingers  beckon  upward  through  the  night. 

We  can  see  the  broad  Campagna 

Blossom  out  from  one  sweet  line — 
Scent  the  daisies,  as  the  grasses 
Stir  with  trenudous  whisper.-?  fine; 
Lulled  by  spells  of  i»o ft  entrancenient  dream  delicious  dreams  divine. 

Now  St.  Peter's  solemn  grandeurs. 
Hush  to  wonlless  awe  the  heart ; 
Now  rare  dyes  like  sudden  rainbows, 
From  the  illumined  pages  start, 
For  the  pen  hath  caught  the  mellow  magic  of  the  painter's  art. 
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We  can  feel  the  soul-full  silence, 
When  the  reverent  lip  grows  calm ; 

See  each  white-winged  aspiration 
Like  a  censer's  driAing  balm ; 
Hear  each  thought  of  pure  devotion  rising  like  a  silvery  psalm. 

But  for  thee,*  warm  glowing  pictures 

To  the  eager  vision  brought, 
Bathed  as  with  noon's  fervid  splendors. 
Had  been  haplessly  enwrought. 
Gleaming  only  in  the  sumptuous  palace  of  the  author's  thought. 

Charmed  Volume!  rare  and  only — 

Thine  shall  be  a  two-fold  fame, 
For  the  mirajle's  completeness, 

And  the  garnered  wealth  that  came 
Pore  and  lustrous  and  unsullied  from  the  baptism  of  the  flame. 


*m9»  » 
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CaiisTiAinTT  IK  THE  KiTCHiK.  A  Phyzio- 
logitalCooh-Book.  By  Mrs.  Horace  Mann. 
Boston:  Ticknor and  Fields.  1857.  [From 
James  Woodhouse,  137  Main  Street. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  question  the  val- 
Bcofthe  recipes  given  in  this  volume,  from 
vhich  we  make  no  doubt  as  good  a  dinner 
maf  be  prepared  as  was  ever  spread  before 
the  **  solid  men  of  Boston,'*  but  we  must  be 
allowed  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  title 
and  to  dissent  from  the  absurdities  of  the 
Preiaee.  Setting  aside  the  irreverence  of 
"  Ckristianity  in  the  Kitchen,"  it  is  all  non- 
sense to  assert  that  excellence  nf  cuiiine 
and  a  high  sense  of  religious  responsibility 
are  germane  to  each  other.  The  French 
are  the  best  cooks  and  the  worst  religion- 
ists io  the  world,  yet  we  should  hesitate  to 
base  upon  this  fact  a  theory  tliat  gastrono- 
ajr  as  a  science  and  scepticism  are  in  cor- 
respondence ;  that  truffles  predispose  the 
mind  to  reject  truth  and  that  original  sin  is 
served  up  in  a  filet  omx  champignon*.  It 
may  indeed  be  Uue*  that  the  first  eifort  of 
the  missionary  among  savages  is  to  per- 
wade  his  bearers  to  clutnge  their  diet  in 
relinqnishing  cannibalism,  but  when  Mrs. 
Horace  Mann  tells  us  that "  wedding  cake, 
^ioet  plum-puddings,  and  rich  turtle  soup 
are  masses  of  indigestible  material  which 


should  never  find  their  way  to  any  Chris- 
tian table,"  we  start  back  from  a  dietetic 
expounder  who  seasons  her  teachings  with 
so  large  a  quantity  of  cant  All  that  Chris- 
tianity enforces  i^pon  us  in  respect  of  the 
dinner-table,  aAer  grace,  is  temperance,  and 
whoever  seeks  to  go  further  than  this,  whe- 
ther vegetarian,  or  Brahmin,  or  New  Eng- 
land house-wife,  commits  a  folly  and  min- 
gles sacred  and  vulgar  things  in  a  manner 
wholly  unwarrantable. 


Thi  Pobts  or  the  Ninktbenth  CENTtmr. 
Selected  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
Aris  Willmott,  Incumbent  of  Bearwood. 
With  English  and  American  Additions, 
arranged  by  Evert  A.  Duyckinck,  Editor 
of  the  ''Cyclopcediaof  American  Litera- 
ture.'' Illustrated  with  One  Hundred 
and  Thirty-Two  Engravings,  Drawn  bv 
Eminent  Artists.  New  York:  Harper  i 
Brothers.     [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  St. 

A  more  dainty  volume  than  this  has  ne- 
ver come  from  the  American  press.  As  a 
gift-book  for  the  holiday  season  it  seems  to  us 
to  excel  any  of  its  competitors,  though  there 
be  many  of  greater  ostentation  in  style  and 
embellishment.     But  there   is  a  graceful 


*  The  MS.  was  likewise  destroyed. 
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adaptation  of  the  contents  to  the  externals 
in  this  beautiful  publication  which  displays 
the  most  rcfiue<l  taste  in  the  Editors  and 
publishers.  The  original  of  it  was  put 
forth  last  year  in  England  whore  it  excited 
universal  admiration,  but  the  Messrs.  Har- 
per, while  faithfully  reproducing  the  text 
and  illustrations  of  Mr.  Willmott's  volume 
with  all  the  delica(;y  of  British  art,  have 
greatly  enlarged  the  work  by  adding  liberal 
selections  from  the  American  Poets  down 
to  as  late  a  period  as  the  appearance. of 
"Nothing  to  Wear,'*  which  poem  appears 
in  its  concluding  pages  with  a  spirited  por- 
trait of  Miss  Flora  McFlimsey.  We  need 
notcommend  the  discrimination  with  which 
the  American  Editor,  Mr.  Evert  A.  Duyc- 
kinck,  has  chosen  the  poetical  gems  of  our 
native  literature  to  adorn  the  luxurious  vol- 
ume. We  cordially  conimcntl  "The  Pr»et3 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century''  to  our  readers, 
and  we  congratulate  any  young  lady  who 
has  received  a  copy  of  it  as  a  New  Year's 
present. 


MiBsioNART  Travels  and  Researches  in 
South  Africa  :  Including  a  Sketch  of  Six- 
teen Year 8^  Residence  in  the  Interior  of 
Africa^  ifc,  ifc,  ^c.  By  David  Living- 
stone, LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.  New  York  : 
Harper  and  Brothers,  Publishers,  1858. 
[From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

We  have  nothing  but  unqualified  praise 
to  bestow  upon  tiiis  remarkable  work.  So 
modest  and  manly  and  clear  a  narrative 
we  do  not  renicuiber  to  have  seen  among 
the  recent  additions  to  the  literature  of 
travel.  Dr.  Livingstone  went  to  Africa  in 
the  service  of  tlie  London  Miiisionary  So- 
ciety, and  for  mt»rc  than  sixteen  years 
labored  among  the  benighted  people  of 
that  mysterious  continent,  beaming  to  speak 
their  dialects,  and  thinking  in  thoi^e  dia- 
lects so  long  as  to  distrust  the  purity  of  his 
English,  joining  in  the  every-day  sports 
and  occupations  of  the  nomadic  races  with 
whom  he  was  brought  in  contact,  and  un- 
dergoing perils  as  incessnntand  as  various 
almost  as  those  recounted  by  the  apostle. 
He  made  a  journey  entirely  across  the 
continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  tin;  Eastern 
Ocean,  whereby  he  met  with  many  strange 
and  novel  adventures,  some  of  which  we 
might  tranflfer  to  our  own  pages  but  for 
want  of  room.  Dr.  Livingstone  is  an  ear- 
nest, practical  man,  who  takes  strong  com- 
mon-sense views  of  things,  as  evinced  in 
his  belief  tliat  commerce  and  civilisation 
will    prove   the    surest    pioneers    of   the 


Christian  Religion  in  Africa.  And  so  de- 
sirous is  he  of  turning  his  African  experi- 
ences to  the  best  advantage  of  mankind, 
that  he  iy  now  engaged  under  the  employ- 
ment of  the  British  Foreign  Office  in  nego- 
tiations with  the  Portugese  Government  for 
opening  a  communication  with  the  interior 
of  Africa  from  some  of  the  Portugese  set- 
tlements on  the  coast.  The  Harpers  have 
published  his  work  in  a  very  handsome 
&)rm. 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  Jas.  WVod- 
house  "The  Monaster)'"'  in  two  volumes, 
being  the  regular  issue  for  the  month  of  the 
exquisite  Household  E<lition  of  the  W^aver- 
Icy  Novels  commenced  last  spring  by 
Messrs  Ticknor  atid  Fields  of  Boston.  W^e 
have  so  oAen  heretofore  be-jtowcil  the  high- 
est commendation  on  this  admirable  series 
that  we  are  now  bankrupt  of  terms  in  which 
to  speak  of  each  ne-w  novel  as  it  appears. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  promise  given  in 
"Waverley,'-  both  as  to  paper  and  typt»gra- 
phy,  is  faithfully  kept,  while  the  same  taste- 
ful einbellislinicnts,  vignettes,  ornamental 
pieces,  K'C,  are  employed  as  in  that  speci- 
men publication.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  Messrs.  Ticknor  and  Fields  were  in 
no  mariner  aifected  by  the  late  commercial 
cri^is,  and  that  their  numerous  and  impor- 
tant engagements  with  tlie  public  will  be 
as  ever  punctually  discharged. 


We  take  great  pleasure,  at  this  favour- 
able season  for  commencing  or  renewing 
subscriptions  to  ])eriodical  publications,  in 
calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
excellent  Reprints  of  Blackwood's  Alaga- 
zineand  the  Edinhurgh,  Westminster, Quar- 
terly and  North  British  Reviews,  publin^hed 
by  Leonard  Scott  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 
The  price  of  subscription  to  these  live 
works  in  England  is  ^lii,  but  Messrs.  Scott 
&  Co.  furnish  the  whole  for  the  sum  of  $10. 
Black wckkI.  alone,  is  worth  that  amount, 
with  Bulwer's  new  novel  coming  out  in  it. 
The  Reviews  are  very  neatly  printed,  and 
arc  issued  very  promptly  at  the  quarters, 
sui>plying  the  American  reader  with  a 
fu ml  of  entertainment  not  to  be  procured 
in  any  other  way.  Mr.  James  Woodhouse 
is  the  Agent  for  this  city,  but  persons  at  a 
dis>tiitu:e  from  an  agency  can  obtain  the 
Reviews  and  Maga/.iue,  or  any  of  them 
separately,  bv  addressing  Leonard  Scott 
&  Co.,  No.  OlGold  Street,  New  York. 
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the  militarj  art,  were  embraced  in  one 
human  brain,  sheltered  under  a  cowl, 
which  almost  all  men  respected.  In  the 
course  of  time,  this  arrogance  of  all 
learning  was  ascertained  to  be  without 
solid  foundation ;  and  at  the  present  time, 
in  our  country  at  least,  any  priest  or 
practical  theologist  who  should  assume 
also  the  functions  of  statesman,  physician 
and  merchant,  would  be  suspected  of 
lunacy.  Yet  in  some  departments  we 
ttill  find,  under  particular  or  peculiar 
circumstances,  men  exercising  two  or 
more  kindred  pursuits;  but  no  instance 
now  occurs  to  the  writer  in  which  a  man 
attained  excellence  in  both ;  he  who  makes 
jack-boots  is  rarely  skilful  or  famous  in 
the  manufacture  of  ladies'  dress-shoes. 

It  is  either  the  good  or  bad  fortune  of 
Americans  to  believe,  that  one  man  may 
be  skilful  in  a  variety  of  avocations  at  the 
same  time ;  and  it  is  truly  surprising  to 
witness  the  versatility  of  genius  which  is 
manifested  by  certain  men  in  the  United 
States*  A  man  may  be  a  boot-maker  of 
moderate  skill  during  a  year  or  two  after 
adult  age ;  but  if  we  follow  him  through 
the  nest  ten  years  of  his  life,  we  shall 
probably  find  that  he  forsook  boot-mak- 
ing to  become  a  saddle  and  harness 
maker ;  that  as  this  "  did  not  pay,"  he 
wrought  as  pressman  or  compositor  in  a 
printing  office;  then,  as  manufacturer  of 
printer's  ink;  became  a  contributor  to 
the  daily  press  ;  invented  a  pill  of  tran- 
scendant  virtues ;  traded  in  horses  **  out 
West,"  and  that  he  has  now  a  cabinet 
ware-room,  and  expects  to  be  rewarded 
for  his  services  in  the  late  election  by  the 
office  of  postmaster.  He  has  also  been 
successful  in  his  military  studies,  and  ad- 
vanced from  the  place  of  a  respectable 
private  to  be  a  Major  among  the  citizen 
soldiers,  or  militia  of  the  country. 

It  may  be  averred,  though  not  entirely 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  every 
native  male  American,  of  the  age  of 
twenty-<me  years,  believes  himself  to  be 
more  ur  less  a  soldier^  and  to  possess  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  the  military  art  to 
serve  his  country  as  a  Captain,  or  Lieu- 
tenant at  legist,  though  ready  to  serve  in 
the  rankfl,  should  he  fail  to  be  ftelected  or 
elected  to  office.    Indeed,  military  pur- 


suits, with  a  large  number  of  our  citizens, 
are  paramount  to  the  civil  vocations 
through  which  livelihoods  are  obtained: 
military  spirit  finds  a  place  in  the  bosom 
of  every  American,  and  gives  to  every 
American  an  hereditary  right  to  discuss 
military  topics. 

In  the  proceeding  remarks  the  writer 
expects  every  reader  will  find  an  apology 
for  him  in  venturing  to  express  crude 
notions  about  the  Navy,  gathered  from 
various  sources,  and  some  little  personal 
observation.  The  writer  thinks  the  Navy 
is  merely  the  aquatic  department  of  our 
military  system,  differing  in  some  of  its 
details  from  that  of  the  terrestrial  or  land 
forces.  On  land  the  privates  are  drawn 
from  all  walks  of  life ;  they  are  men  who 
have  Itid  down  their  vocations  to  take  up 
arms ;  but  in  the  Army  afloat  (or  Navy) 
all  the  privates  are  seamen  of  more  or 
less  skill,  or  should  be.  And  the  officers, 
too,  must  be  seamen,  because  they  are 
required  to  navigate  and  manage  the  ship 
as  well  as  to  direct  the  military  exercises 
and  operations  on  board  of  her.  Every 
man  in  the  Navy  combines  in  himself 
the  vocation  of  sailor  with  that  of  soldier. 
It  follows  from  these  premises  that,  from 
the  prevalence  of  military  knowledge  and 
spirit  among  us,  the  officers  and  seamen 
of  our  merchant  marine  would  soon  be 
converted  into  very  stout  men-of-wars'-men 
in  time  of  need,  either  in  public  or  private 
armed  ships.  Our  past  history  records 
that  American  privateers  exhibited,  on 
very  many  occasions,  military  knowledge 
in  a  very  respectable  degree. 

But  this  fact  does  not  in  any  degree 
lessen  the  propriety  of  maintaining  a 
fountain  of  military  knowledgje  for  the 
Navy,  analogous  to  that  for  the  Army. 
The  Academy  at  West  Point  is  a  source 
of  pure  military  science  for  the  entire 
republic,  to  which  we  may  safely  4ook 
for  what  is  correct  in  the  principles  of 
organization  and  management  of  military 
forces.  The  benefits  derived  from  that 
institution  were  manifest  during  the  war 
with  Mexico,  and  were  very  generally 
recognized  and  acknowledged  by  some 
who  had  been  previously  its  opponents. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
influence  of  the  instructions  imparted  to 
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tiiQ  N&ral  Cadeta,  at  the  Academy  at  An- 
BApoIis,  It  ill  not  be  equally  apparent 
lieimfter  in  our  naval  operations. 

The  debates  and  enactments  during  the 
two  last  sesbions  of  the  last  Congress  in- 
dicate that  the  condition  of  the  Navy — 
at  leut  that  department  of  it  which  is 
oonposed  of  its  officers — is  unsatisfac^tory, 
mud  needs  amendment,  in  order  to  in- 
ereue  its  value  to  the  nation.    Upon  this 
point  there  are  various  and  conflicting 
notions,  though  it  seems  to  be  very  gene- 
nlly  agreed,  there  is  some  part  of  the 
ijRtem  wrong.    The  debates  show  that 
Tery  few  members  of  Congress,  including 
ttoee  who  serve  in  the  naval  committees, 
IR  accurately  informed  in  detail  on  the 
preeent  organisation  of  the  naval  service. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Naval  Committee 
of  the  Senate,  who  is  regarded  as  au- 
ftoritj  on  details,  asserted   more  than 
once  in  debate  (July  10,  1856^  on  a  bill 
to  amend  the  "  Act  to  promote  the  effici- 
ttijr  of  the  Navy,"  what  was  and  is  er- 
loneoas.    He  stated  that  a  Captain  had 
aothority  at  any  time  to  supply  any  de- 
Cfliency    of  Midshipmen   which    might 
diet  on  board  of  his  ship  by  appointing 
Masters'    Mates,    selecting    them    from 
tBODg  the  crew.     "  The  Daily  Globe"  of 
Waihington,  for  July  11,  1856,  contains 
A  report  of  the  debate  referred  to.     Mr. 
lUioiysaid: — 

"I  will  anflwer  my  friend  on  the  spot  if 
he  denies  it.  If  be  hnd  looked  deeper  into 
the  subject,  he  would  have  seen  the  errors 
into  which — I  say  it  with  due  respect  to 
him — he  has  fallen.  It  has  long  been  the 
l»ac!ice  in  the  Na\'y  to  appoint  Majors' 
Mates.  They  are  men  grown;  they  arc 
Mamen;  they  are  rated  one  grade  above  wdr 
*enfieameH,  and  get  low  pa^f*  Them;  men 
^  the  duty  of  Midshipmen.  Midehipmen 
vt  ucfcn.  They  have  been  felt  to  be  to  ever 
CMccthe  loMt  war.  The  number  is  decreas- 
injt  rapidly.  Even  the  Midshipmen  in  the 
Kanl  Academy,  until  they  graduate,  see 


four  months'  sen  servioe  in  a  year,  but  they 
go  in  a  practice  sliip,  not  in  a  man-of-war, 
as  ollicers,  tr.»  do  the*  (hities  which  Midf>liip- 
men  <lid  under  Nelson,  wlien  a  Midship- 
man  was  twenty-five  or  tweniy-fjeven  years 
ohi.  The  .^hip-master,  by  the  authority  of 
every  Commander  of  every  ship  in  every 
port  of  the  United  States,  employe  a  Mas- 
ter's Male  to  do  the  (hities  which  Mid.*<hip- 
men  <lid  ftirnierly,  and  they  are  necessarily 
mucli  better  done.  We  do  not  want  these 
young  men  of  whom  the  honourable  Sena- 
UiT  speaks,  and  the  appointment:*  of  the 
Naval  Academy  are  regulated  accordingly." 

"Mr.  Toombs.  Thai  is  entirely  delusivo. 
The  gentleman  i»  informing  me  on  a  .'«ub- 
ject  that  was  not  up.  Ho  need  not  suppose 
that,  by  the  Senate  con.*itituting  him  the 
head  of  the  Naval  Committee,  he  is  ex- 
clu-^ively  informed  on  all  the  details  of 
acanumship,  and  that  I  kn<iw  nothing  about 
th(rm  except  what  I  get  from  him.''    •    •   • 

"Mr.  Mallory.  •  •  •  •  i  thought 
I  had  explained  them.  I  will  do  so  again; 
iirrst,  on  the  point  of  Ma.>ter's  Mates  and 
Mid.xliipmcn :  lie  does  not  appre<-iate  the 
fact  which  I  af*!*erted,  that  the  appointment 
of  a  Ma>tcr's  Mate,  to  do  the  duty  of 
Mid^hipman,  depends  on  the  Master  of 
the  #:hij>;  and  he  mny  rlianjje  them  and 
alter  tlicm  nt  pleasure,  and  they  are  nmong 
the  .'*eventy-five  hundred  seamen  allowed  to 
the  Navy.  The  honourable  Senator  from 
Georgia  seems  to  regard  them  as  a  grade  of 
commissioned  officiers,  who  have  to  be  ap- 
pointed perhaps  by  the  Pre.^ident,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  Senate, 
and  who  are  in  the  line  of  commission." 

"Mr.  Toombs.     I  said  no  such  thing." 

"Mr.  Mallory.  I  did  not  say  the  Senator 
said  so;  but  I  thought  he  was  under  the 
impression,  because  he  called  them  officers; 
I  say  they  are  seamen;  and  of  the 
seventy-five  hundred  allowed  for  service, 
the  Captain  takes  one  of  these  men  and 
makes  him  a  Master's  Mate."  Again:  "I 
have  cr)rrected  the  honourable  Senator 
from  (leorgia's  statement  a1x)ut  tin*  Mas- 
ter's Mates,  and  I  hope  he  untlerstands  me 


'The  pay  of  Masters'  Mates  on  "leave  of  absence,"  or  "waiting  ordi^rs,"  is  .$300  a 
year,  md  employed  on  sea  or  on  .<hore,  $150. 

l^epay  of  seamen  is  $-10;  of  ordinary  seamen  $108,  and  of  land.«nicn  $141  n  year. 

Masters'  3fates  are  named  after  Midshipmen  and  before  Boatswains  in  the  pny  table, 
contained  in  the  Navy  Register  for  1856. 
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thoroughly.  They  are  not  officers;  they 
are  appointed  by  the  Captain  of  the  ship, 
and  come  out  of  the  seven  tliousand  five 
hundred  seamen/' 

"Mr.  TooxBS.    I  know  about  thatl'* 

Had  it  occurred  either  to  the  Senator 
"who  asked  information  on  this  point,  or 
to  him  who  so  confidently  assumed  to  im- 
part it,  to  have  consulted  the  Navy 
Register  of  that  date,  it  would  have  been 
discovered  that  Masters'  Mates  constitu-^ 
ted  a  grade  of  "warrant  officers,"  and 
that  their  names  were  recorded  as  a  per- 
manent part  of  the  Navy,  and  as  "  war^ 
rants"  are  signed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  a  Captain  in  the  Navy 
could  not  have  power  to  appoint  them. 
That  errors  of  the  kind  should  occur  is 
not  a  wonder ;  but  it  is  a  little  surprising 
to  obscure  and  humble  people,  such  as 
the  writer,  that  an  experienced  Senator 
should  state  as  fact  anything  which  can 
be  controverted,  because  we  suppose  that 
legislators  are  so  habitually  accurate  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  them  to  mis- 
take, or  fall  into  inadvertence.  Tet,  they 
are  liable  to  be  deceived  whenever  they 
confide  in  mere  verbal  statements  of  tech. 
nical  points  by  interested  sophomores 
who,  from  lack  of  knowledge  themselves, 
or  from  a  hope  to  secure  a  legislation  to 
suit  their  views,  misinstruct  their  listeners. 

The  reader  may  not  know  that  in  the 
organisation  of  the  British  Navy,  from 
which  ours  is  copied  with  slight  modi- 
fication, the  Sailing- Master,  or  Master,  is 
not  in  the  line  of  promotion.  He  has 
especial  charge  of  the  sails  and  rigging, 
anchors  and  cables,  and  the  stowage  of 
the  hold  and  spirit-room ;  and  he  keeps 
the  ship's  reckoning,  or  in  other  words, 
navigates  the  ship,  and  during  battle 
manoeuvres  the  sails  under  the  direction 
of  the  Captiun.  The  assistants  of  officers, 
in  nautical  language,  were  termed  mates. 
The  assistants  of  the  Master  are  called 
Masters'  mates,  and  their  number  varied 
according  to  the  size  of  the  ship.  We 
had  a  Master's  .mate  of  the  hold  and 
spirit-room,  of  the  berth-deck;  of  the 
gun*deck;  of  the  orlop-deck,  &c.,  &c. 
Thirty  years  ago,  in  our  Navy,  the  elder 
Midshipmen  were  assigned  the  duties  of 


Master's  mates,  and  received  the  pay 
which  was  greater  than  that  of  Midship- 
men, because  the  responsibility  and 
labour  were  greater.  Gradually  the  num- 
ber in  the  grade  of  Masters'  mate  de- 
creased, and  now  the  grade  itself  may  be 
said  to  have  become  extinct,  as  well  as 
that  of  Master,  for  this  grade  has  been 
brought  into  the  line,  although  the  duties 
properly  pertaining  to  it  are  in  military 
classification,  staff  duties. 

The  affections  of  the  heart  obscure 
from*  us  defects  in  friends,  which  in 
strangers  would  appear  salient.  We  re- 
ceive, without  examination,  statements 
from  a  mere  dinner  acquaintance,  which 
we  would  scrutinize  when  offered  by  an 
unknown  man,  especially  if  they  touch 
our  interests. 

Legislators  are  men,  and  it  is  supposa- 
ble  that  men  who  possess  power  to  grant 
Detvours  are  liable  to  be  approached  by 
those  who  seek  to  induce  them  to  exercise 
such  power  unfairly,  as  well  as  by  those 
knowing  fops  who  think  themselves  adroit 
teachers  of  sage  statesmen.  It  may  hafH 
pen — such  an  event  is  quite  within  the 
range  of  possibility,  and  therefore  the 
suggestion  is  pertinent  to  our  purpose:—- 
It  may  happen  that  some  of  those  vagrant 
sophomores  or  prataing  literary  dandies 
who  sometimes,  to  sustain  their  asser- 
tions, venture  to  stake  money,  may  form 
either  dining-room,  ball-room,  or  card- 
room  friendships  with  men  of  Congress 
during  the  sojourn  in  Washington,  and 
thus,  for  reasons  just  hinted  at,  acquire  a 
claim  to  be  respected  in  some  degree  by 
their  legislative  friends,  as  reservoirs  of 
information  very  useful  in  making  laws. 
It  may  sometimes  happen — the  w^riter 
cannot  assert  that  it  has  happened — that 
men  of  heedless  habits  may  assist  their 
law-making  friends  in  the  preparation  of 
reports  and  speeches,  by  hunting  up  au- 
thorities in  the  Library,  and  copying  sta- 
tistics and  doing  other  services  of  a  char- 
acter analogous  to  those  of  the  profes- 
sional "  crammer"  who,  it  is  said,  whether 
truly  or  not  the  writer  cannot  affirm,  finds 
profitable  employment  in  the  vicinity  of 
certain  British  Colleges  and  Universities. 
Mingling  with  this  class  of  ready  assis- 
tants to  Congress  may  he  found  here  and 
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to  the  common  effecl  of  any  proposed 
ftot  of  legielatioD,  but  limit  themselves  to 
considering  how  they  themselres  will  be 
individually  affected  by  it.  All  those 
who  fancied  that  their  own  promotion 
would  flow  from  the  act  "  to  promote  the 
efficiency  of  the  Navy/'  warmly  advo- 
cated tl)e  creation  of  a  "  reserved  list/' 
never  dreaming  in  any  instance  that  they 
themselves  might  be  *' reserved/'  "fur- 
loughed/'  or  "  dropped/'  by  the  action  of 
a  secret,  recordless,  oathless  and  irre-« 
sponsible  board.  The  effect  of  the  law 
has  been  to  divide  the  line  of  the  Navy 
into  two  clasees,  the  active  and  reserved. 
But  the  effect  does  not  cease  in  this 
division,  for  it  has  created  and  possibly 
perpetuated  an  antagonism  of  a  bitter 
character  between  the  two  classes,  and 
there  is  discord  and  suspicion  and  con- 
flicting interests  where  previously  a  com- 
mon interest  and  harmony  prevailed. 
The  law  to  amend  the  **  Act  to  promote 
the  efficiency  of  the  Navy"  cannot  efface 
this  unhappy  condition  of  feeling.  It  is 
the  interest  of  those  on  the  active  list  to 
oppose  the  restoration  of  any  from  the 
reserved  list  to  their  former  positions,  be- 
cause every  restoration  must  retard  the 
promotion  of  some  at  present  on  the 
active  list.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
the  officers  restored  can  ever  hereafter 
cordially  cdoperato  with  those  who  were 
not  reserved,  for  the  reason  that  they 
must  always  feel  themselves  to  be  labour- 
ing under  a  stigma,  and  that  they  are 
ever  exposed  to  have  it  cast  in  their  teeth, 
either  flatly  or  by  inuendo.  Thus  a  con- 
straint is  fastened  upon  all  those  officers 
who  are  of  a  sensitive  nature,  which  will 
surely  not  favour  their  exertions  to  acquit 
themselves  well. 

A  vague  notion  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  another  b  )ard  may  be  assem- 
bled to  retire  officers,  will  probably  found 
a  system  in  the  Navy  of  mutual  obser- 
vance and  suspicion,  and  even  of  *'*  note- 
taking,"  which  must  destroy  that  oonfi- 
dence  which  men  embarked  in  the  same 
profession  should  be  willing  to  repose  in 
each  other.  Under  such  a  system,  co-op- 
eration for  the  common  glory  of  the  Navy 
and  of  the  Country,  or  reliable  friend- 
ships, are  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  ser^ 


vice.  Legislation  has  extinguished  the 
soul  of  the  Navy,  and  left  it  a  mere  au- 
tomaton, embarrassed  in  its  motives  by 
conflicting  intereste  and  individual  ae\P 
ishness. 

It  may  be  pertinently  asked,  has  the 
Navy  acquired  increased  efficiency  as  a 
direct  consequence  of  the  creation  of  the 
reserved  list?  It  is  asserted  in  reply, 
there  is  less  experience  and  less  profes. 
sional  skill  on  the  quarter  deck  and  in 
the  cabin  now  than  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  law ;  and  the  habits  of  the  newly 
promoted,  generally  speaking,  are  no  bet- 
ter, and  their  courage  is  no  greater  than 
were  those  of  officers  of  the  period  when 
general  promotion  was  proclaimed  to  be 
the  remedy  for  the  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion of  the  service.  In  corroboration  of 
this  assertion  it  is  sufficient  to  allude  to 
the  Courts-martial  trials  which  followed 
the  return  of  the  (J.  S.  brig,  Bainbridge, 
from  the  coast  of  Brazil.  Analogous 
support  may  probably  be  found  in  reports 
and  records  of  trials  filed  in  the  Navy 
Department  since  the  law  to  promote  the 
efficiency  of  the  Navy  was  carried  into 
effect.  Tet,  let  it  not  be  imagined  that 
excess  of  conviviality  and  jollity  is  now 
either  greater  or  less  than^it  was ;  or  that 
such  vices  only  are  in  the  way  of  Naval 
efficiency. 

Scrutiny  will  show  probably  that  the 
condition  of  the  Navy  is  indebted  more 
to  the  system,  the  policy  observed,  than 
to  the  vices  or  virtues,  the  ignorance  or 
intelligence,  ascribed  to  individuals  in 
the  Navy.  But  who  will  attempt  such 
scrutiny  7  Is  the  snlject  of  sufficient  in- 
terest to  command  the  attention,  the 
time,  the  labor,  of  the  members  of  the 
Naval  committees,  necessary  to  make 
such  a  scrutiny  as  will  surely  exhibit  to 
them  the  errors  as  well  as  the  means  of 
correcting  them  ?  The  work  to  be  accom- 
plished is  not  of  a  nature  to  bring  fame 
or  profit  to  those  who  may  assume  the 
task.  Yet  until  such  investigation  shall 
be  made,  of  all  that  is  on  file  in  the  Navy 
Department  which  partekes  in  any  degree 
of  the  nature  of  complaint  or  of  offence 
against  the  law,  by  the  committees,  after 
the  papers  are  printed  for  their  use  ex- 
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elD«i?eIy,  no  legislation  profitable  for  the 
I^BTj  need  he  expected. 

Diwreetly  read,  the  Navy  Register  will 
eonmaoieate  some  few  important  facts, 
'wliieh  exert  a  strong  influence  for  good 
or  for  evil,  over  the  Naval  service.  But 
&  lia5tj  glance  will  convey  very  little  in- 
Sdrmation,  because  the  arrangement  of 
tbevolame  conceals  rather  than  fully  ex- 
poses the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth. 

Including  the  lakes,  the  Navy  afloat 
J&naary  Ist,  1857,  was  26  vessels  of  all 
ciUsses,  bearing  536  guns.  As  usual  it 
iru  distributed  in  six  squadrons,  each 
under  the  command  of  a  Captain,  who 
hi  the  title  of  Commodore. 

A  squadron  is  defined  to  be  part  of  a 
fleet,  consisting  of  two  or  more  ships. 
The  C&ptain  whose  commission  is  oldest 
io  ft  squadron,  commands,  and  while  he 
thus  oommands,  he  is  distinguished  in 
the  British  and  American  Navies  by  the 
title  of  Commodore ;  and  in  our  Navy  a 
eoortesy  and  a  custom  observed  by  the 
l^ftTj  Department  continue  it  to  the  offi- 
cer forever,  just  as  some  men  remain 
Honorable  after  being  in  Congress.     The 
statutes  of  our  Navy  recognize  no  such 
grtde  as  Commodore.    Of   later  years, 
Ittverer,  we  find  in  the  Navy  Register, 
what  indicates  to  unprofessional  renders 
tbftt  there  is  a  grade  of  Naval  officers 
designated  Commodore.    We  read  in  it 
tt  follows :    "  African  Squadron — Com- 
iBodore  Thomas  Crabbe,  Commander-in- 
Chief."     Finding    that    this    "African 
Squadron"  consists  of  two  sloops  of  war, 
ftnd  a  brig,  bearing  an  aggregate  of  forty- 
lix  guns,  only  an  armament  for  a  single 
Mgate,  one  may  question  the  taste  or  fit- 
Mas  of  applying  so  much  paper  "  pomp 
lud  eireumstance"  to  a  position  compar- 
itively  small  and  unimportant.    To  des- 
ignate a  Captain  in  the  Navy  both  "Com- 
■wdorc"    and    "  Commander-in-Chief," 
wems  calculated  to  inflate  the  vanity  of 
the  individual  rather  than  to  add  to  his 
oicial  quality  and  power,  which  are  gen- 
erally estimated  by  the  number  of  ships 
tBd  guns   under    his  onnmand.      The 
^ords  Captain  Thomas  Crabbe,  Commo- 
dore, would  make  a  true  statement,  con- 
ing to  all  interested,  the  information 


that  this  gentleman  commands  the  squad- 
ron on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  Consti- 
tution tells  UH  that  the  **  Commander-in- 
Chief"  of  the  Army  and  Navy  is  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  To  ap- 
ply the  same  title  to  a  Captain  who  com- 
mands only  a  small  detachment  of  our 
fleet  is  inconsistent  with  propriety.  A 
recent  law  requires  that  Captains  in  com- 
mand of  squadrons  shall  be  denominated 
•*  Flag  Officers."  In  conformity  to  it  we 
•may  read  in  the  next  edition  of  the  Navy 
Register, — African  Squadron  ;  Captain 
Thomas  Crabbe,  Flag  Officer,  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief; or,  Flag  Officer,  Thomas 
Crabbe,  Commander-in-Chief.  It  might 
not  be  in  conflict  with  good  taste  or  good 
sense  to  state  it,  simply,  Thomas  Crabbe, 
Flag  Officer.  Possibly  this  recent  law 
may  be  effectual  in  removing  from  the 
record  six  Commanders-in-Chief  of  th« 
Navy  of  the  United  States,  by  substitu- 
ting six  Flag  Officers. 

Let  us  now  seek  in  the  Navy  Register 
of  January  1st,  1857,  for  such  statistics 
as  may  form  data  upon  which  statesmen 
may  base  opinions. 

A  question  has  been  discussed,  whether 
ships  of  war,  including  their  armament 
and  appurtenances,  or  the  officers  and 
privates  employed  on  board  of  them,  con- 
stitute the  Navy  ?  If  public  ships  and 
Navy  yards  are  the  Navy,  then  we  may 
declare  that  fortresses  and  barracks  con- 
stitute the  Army  ?  The  discussion  of  the 
question  is  waived  here.  Ships,  Navy 
yards,  &c.,  will  be  first  considered,  and 
then  the  men  employed  in  them. 

We  have  ten  ships-of-the-line.  Of  these 
four  are  still,  ''on  the  stocks,"  three  are 

in  ordinary,"  and  three  are  in  use  as 

receiving  ships,"  in  which  recruits  are 
entertained  until  required  for  service  at 
sea.  The  armament  of  these  ten  ships  is 
an  aggregate  of  872  guns.  They  are  all 
at  home. 

Of  our  thirteen  frigates,  three  are  at 
sea,  and  ten  are  "in  ordinary."  The 
aggregate  of  their  armament  is  G56  guns, 
of^hioh  156  are  abroad. 

Of  nineteen  sloops-of-war,  six  are  **  in 
ordinary,"  that  is,  "  laid  up,"  twelve  are 
abroad,  and  one  preparing  for  sea.    The 
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aggregate  of  their  armament  is  378  guns, 
of  which  246  are  afloat. 

Of  oar  three  brigs,  one  is  at  sea,  and 
two  are  Iwd  up.  The  aggregate  of  their 
armament  is  16  guns,,  of  which  12  are  at 
home. 

We  have  one  schooner,  of  three  guns, 
laid  up  at  the  Navy  Yard  in  California. 

We  have  five  store-ships,  carrying  16 
guns  in  all.  Three  of  these  vessels  are 
at  sea,  and  two  are  permanently  moored, 
one  at  Valparaiso,  Chili,  and  the  other  at 
San  Francisco,  California. 

Besides  these  fifty  sailing  ships,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  which  are  unavaila- 
ble for  service  at  sea,  from  age  and  de- 
orepitude,  we  have  screw  steamers  of 
three  classes,  and  side-wheel  steamers,  of 
three  classes. 

There  are  seven  screw  steamers  of  the 
first  class.  Two  of  these  bearing  80 
guns,  are  at  sea.  The  others  are  prepar- 
ing for  sea. 

There  is  one  screw  steamer  of  the  sec- 
ond class,  armed  with  13  guns,  and  now 
at  sea.  And  there  are  two  of  the  second 
class,  one  of  which,  bearing  9  guns,  is  at 
tea. 

There  are  ten  screw  steamers  in  all. 
Four  of  them  carrying  an  aggregate  of 
102  guns,  are  employed. 

There  are  three  side-wheel  steamers  of 
the  first  class.  One,  of  15  guns,  is  em- 
ployed. 


One  side-wheel  steamer  of  the  second 
class,  not  employed. 

Five  side-wheel  steamers  of  the  third 
class.  One  bearing  one  gun,  is  cruising, 
and  another  is  employed  as  a  *'  receiving 
ship''  for  recruits. 

To  these  may  be  added  three  steam 
tugs,  without  arms.  Including  these, 
the  whole  steam  Navy  of  the  United 
States  consists  of  twenty-two  steamers, 
of  which  only  six  are  at  sea. 

The  Navy  afloat,  and  employed  cruis- 
ing, consists  of  sixteen  sail  ships,  bear^ 
ing  406  guns ;  six  steamers,  carrying 
118  guns,  and  three  store-ships,  Carrying 
12  guns ;  in  all,  twenty-six  vessels,  and 
536  guns. 

The  entire  Naval  force  enumerated  in 
the  Navy  Register,  consists  of  50  sail, 
and  22  steam  vessels  ;  in  all  72,  carrying 
2247  guns,  less  than  one  fourth  of  which 
is  actually  afloat. 

The  daily  "  National  Intelligencer," 
for  May  27,  1857,  contains  a  comparative 
statement  of  the  French  and  American 
Navies,  as  follows : 

"The  French  Navy. 

"The  Navy  Department  has  received 
some  interesting  facts  with  regard  to  the 
total  disposable  marine  of  the  French 
service,  which  we  compare  with  our  own 
Navy,  for  the  convenience  of  our  rea- 
ders : — 
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BAIL    TS88ELS. 

Ships-of-the-line  of  every  kind 

Frigates 

Corvettes,  (sloops) 

Correttet,  (de  charge,)  or  transports 

Brig*. 

Schooners 

Cutters., 

^re-ehips,  (gabares,) 

BTXAMSBB. 

Ships,  &c 

Frigates,  (16  guns  each,) 

"       (new  construction,  50  guns,). . .  . 
First-cUas  steamers,  (screw,  40-50  guns,) 

All  others 

Sloops,  (25  guns,)   

Dispatch-boatji,  (avisos,) 

Floating  batteries 

Canonnieres 

Transports 

Total 


rRBNCH. 


> 


o 

5z; 


31 
61 
46 
14 
67 
38 
33 
28 

27 

21 

4 


33 
76 
4 
19 
25 


627 


m 

a 

s 


2,866 

3,028 

1,038 

448 

1,006 

228 

132 

444 

2,680 
336 
200 


925 

456 

64 

76 

150 


14,077 


AMBRICAV. 


OB 

o 


10 
13 
19 

•  • 

3 
1 


7 
12 


70 


a 
s 


872 
656 
378 

•  • 

16 
3 

•  • 

16 


210 
92 


2,243 


"We  also  append  the  number  of  offi- 
om  of  each  grade  in  the  French  Navy 
in  1857,  which  we  also  compare  with  the 
Aoerican  Navy,  as  given  in  the  Navy 
Register  for  the  same  year : — 

French.  American. 

Admirals 2 

Vice-Admirals 13 

Rear- Admirals 22 

Captains , . . .    113  64 

Commanders 235  96 

Lieutenants 679  311 

Masters 24 

Pa*sed  Midshipmen 24 

Midshipmen  (Enseignes 

de  Taisseau) 550  30 

Candidates    of  the    1st 

class 109 

Candidates  of  the  2nd 

class 165 

Total 1,888  549 

"The  above  tables  clearly  show  the 
▼Mt  ioferiority  of  *  the  right  arm'  of  our 
power  to  that  of  other  nations  with  whom 
ve  may  have  to  struggle  for  supremacy 
10  the  fatnre.'' 


It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  carry 
this  comparison  somewhat  further. 

According  to  the  above  tables,  the 
French  have  527  ships,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans 70;  that  is  7-52  times  as  many 
ships  ;  and  they  have  6-27  times  as  many 
guns,  but  only  3-43  times  as  many  offi- 
cers. 

The  French  have  for  each  ship  an  ave- 
rage of  3-58  officers,  and  the  Americans 
an  average  of  7-83  officers,  which  is  more 
than  double. 

In  the  American  Navy  there  is,  on  an 
average,  one  oflBcer  for  every  44)6  guns ; 
and  in  the  French  Navy,  one  officer  for 
every  7-45  guns. 

But,  as  already  stated,  we  have  less 
than  one  fourth  of  our  foree  actually  em- 
ployed. We  have  536  guns  afloat,  and 
the  table  says  we  have  549  officers,  which 
is  more  than  one  officer  for  every  gun, 
and  an  average  of  21-96  officers  for  every 
ship  afloat. 

Looking  at  the  statement  of  ships  and 
officers  employed  in  the  six  squadrons, 
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(including,  of  coarse,  six  Commanders- 
in-Chief  of  the  American  Navy,)  we  find 
there  are  26  vessels  and  212  officers  of  the 
grades  named  in  the  above  tables,  or  an 
average  of  8-15  officers  of  the  line  for 
each  ship  in  commission  for  service  at 
sea.  Only  officers  of  the  line  are  named 
in  the  above  tables. 

The  inference  from  these  statements  is, 
that  if  the  French  have  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  officers,  the  Americans  have  either 
too  many  officers,  or  too  few  ships  and 
guns  employed. 

An  analysis  of  the  Navy  Register 
should  state  that  on  the  active  list  of  offi- 
cers of  the  line,  the^e  are  64  Captains ; 
of  these  12  are  employed  at  sea,  and  15 
at  home,  in  all  27. 

There  are  96  Commanders ;  of  these 
18  are  employed  at  sea,  and  27  at  home, 
in  all  45. 

There  are  311  Lieutenants  ;  of  these 
121  are  employed  at  sea,  and  74  at  home, 
in  q\\  195.  Of  the  Lieutenants,  39  are 
engaged  on  the  coast  survey,  and  15  at 
the  National  Observatory. 

There  are  24  Masters ;  14  are  em- 
ployed at  sea,  and  5  on  the  coast  sur- 
vey; 

There  are  24  Passed- Midshipmen  ;  16 
at  sea,  1  on  shore,  and  2  on  the  coast 
■arvey. 

There  are  30  Midshipman  at  sea,  and 
146  Acting  Midshipmen,  (who  should  be 
styled  Naval  Cadets,)  at  the  Naval 
Academy. 

There  are  8  Navy  Yards;  2  Naval 
Stations;  5  Rendezvous  for  recruiting; 
and  5  receiving  ships. 

The  Naval  Academy  employs  1  Cap- 
tain, 1  Commander,  6  Lieutenants,  and  1 
Passed-Midshipmnn. 

The  Ordnance  employs  2  Captains,  7 
Commanders,  and  9  Lieutenants. 

The  coast  survey,  3  Commanders,  39 
Lieutenants,  5  Masters,  and  2  Passed- 
Midshipmen.  This  shows  an  aggregate 
of  76  officers  of  the  line  employed  in  du- 
ties which,  in  military  parlance,  are  pro- 
perly termed  "  staff  duties." 

There  are  38  Boatswains ;  18  are  at 
sea,  and- 11  on  shore  duty,  in  all  29  em- 
ployed. 


There  are  40  Gunners ;  18  at  sea,  and 
13  on  shore,  in  all,  31  employed. 

The  Marine  Corps. — All  the  officers  ■ 
are  employed.  Of  13  Captains,  6  are  at 
sea ;  of  19  First  Lieutenants,  4  are  at 
sea ;  and  of  20  Second  Lieutenants.  11 
are  at  sea.  Those  not  at  sea,  are  em- 
ployed on  shore. 

The  staff  officers  of  the  Navy  are  thus 
recorded : 

There  are  69  Surgeons  ;  20  at  sea,  and 
24  on  shore  duty,  in  all  44. 

There  are  80  assistant  Surgeons  ;  30  al 
sea,  15  on  shore,  6  on  the  coast  survey, 
and  1  on  special  service ;  in  all  52. 

There  axe  64  Pursers ;  23  at  sea,  16 
on  shore,  1  on  special  service,  in  all  40. 

There  are  24  Chaplains ;  6  at  sea,  and 

7  on  shore,  in  all  13. 

There  are  17  Chief  Engineers,  3  at 
sea. 
There  are  24  first  assistant  Engineers; 

8  at  sea. 

There  are  20  second  assistant  Engi- 
neers ;  8  at  sea. 

There  are  35  third  assistant  Engineers ; 
11  at  sea. 

There  are  48  Carpenters ;  20  at  sea, 
13  on  shore,  in  all  33. 

There  are  39  Sail-makers ;  19  at  sea, 
7  on  shore,  in  all  26. 

The  law  to  promote  the  efficiency  of 
the  Navy,  did  not  extend  into  the  staff. 
Therefore  its  lists  still  retain  many,  who, 
from  advanced  age  and  decrepitude,  are 
incapable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their 
vocations. 

The  military  branch  of  the  Navy  in- 
cludes all  those  who  are  governed  by  mil- 
itary laws,  and  who  are  amenable  to  mil- 
itary tribunals.  The  division  is  into  line 
and  staff;  but  the  compilers  of  the  Navy 
Register  are  not  yet  sufficiently  familiar 
with  military  technicalities,  perhaps,  to 
recognize  either  these  terms  or  divisions, 
or,  they  may  disdain  such  refinements. 
Besides  the  military  officers  of  the  line 
and  staff,  there  are  several  grades  of 
civil  officers  engaged  in  the  Naval  service. 
They  are  termed  civU  because  they  are 
governed  by  civil  laws  exclusively,  and 
are  amenable  to  civil,  and  not  to  military 
tribunals.  The  civil  officers  of  the  Navy, 
embraced  under  the  definition  first  given. 
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an  the  Secretary  of  the  Nayj;  the 
chiefs  of  the  bureaoe  andderks  emplojed 
m  the  Navy  Department ;  Navy  agents, 
Nanl  store  keepers.  Naval  oonstractors ; 
ncretariee  and  clerka  at  Navy  Yards. 
igeDte  for  the  purchase  of  hemp,  of  coals, 
U,;  a^nts  for  the  preservation  of  live- 
oak,  and  other  timber.  It  is  believed  that 
although  these  officers  are  necessary  to 
the  Naval  establishment  of  the  country, 
they  are  not  salgect  to  be  arraigncfd  be- 
fore any  military  tribunal  for  neglect  of 
offdal  duty ;  they  have  no  military  char- 
aeter  or  attribute,  and  are,  therefore, 
properly  denominated  civil  officers  of  the 
Nary. 

As  already  stated,  we  have  employed 
25  reesels,  and  536  guns.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  states,  in  his  report,  that  the 
''expenditure  for  the  support  of  the 
Nary  and  Marine  corps,  for  the  year  end- 
ing Jnne  30th,  1856,  was  $8,427,356  97." 
This  is  an  average  of  $15,741  33  for 
erery  gun  afloat. 

These  data  merely  imply  that  the  Naval 
system  is  susceptible  of  improvement, 
and  that  it  may  be  possible  by  a  wise 
priiey  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  larger 
force  for  less  money.  The  excess  of  coat 
is  not  attributable  to  the  officers  of  the 
Naiy,  but  to  the  system  of  purchasing 
aatffials  and  supplies  of  different  kinds. 
Wise  men,  such  as  perceive  in  anticipar 
tio&  the  condition  of  the  future,  believe 
that  we  require  now  a  larger  Naval 
farce,  a  more  competent  Naval  power, 
aad  a  better  system  applied  to  the  man- 
agement of  Naval  affairs.  We  do  not 
need  to  maintain  a  Navy  as  large  as  that 
<i  Great  Britain,  or  that  of  France ;  but 
ve  di>  require  an  active  force  afloat  of 


more  than  twenty-five  sail.  If  we  should 
keep  in  commission  regularly  sixty  ships, 
fifteen  hundred  guns,  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand men,  the  force  would  be  less  than 
one  half  of  that  of  England  afloat  at  this 
time.  Nothing  promises  more  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  Navy  than  increase  of 
its  ships,  guns,  and  privates,  provided  no 
addition  be  made  to  the  numbers  now  in 
the  several  grades  of  the  line.  The  offi- 
cers now  on  the  active  list  need  profes- 
sional employment  to  make  them  in  fact, 
what  they  are  in  name.  The  active  list 
embraces  the  names  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-one  Captains  and  Commanders, 
whose  particular  and  especial  vocation  is 
to  command  our  public  ships  at  sea ;  and 
to  fill  up  the  professional  time  of  these 
men,  we  keep  in  commission  twenty-five 
vessels  for  all  of  these  one  hundred  and 
sixty-one  Captains  and  Commanders  to 
command,  each  in  his  turn  for  a  period 
of  two  or  of  three  years.  Arithmeti- 
cians may  determine  how  man/  times 
each  one  will  command  during  three 
years  in  the  course  of  twenty,  provided 
each  one  is  permitted  to  take  command 
when  his  turn  comes ;  and  they  may  fur- 
ther reckon  how  many  Captains  are  re- 
quired to  command  sixty  ships  constant- 
ly at  sea,  allowing  an  addition  of  one 
third  for  necessary  repose  and  to  take  the 
places  of  those  who  may  be  temporarily 
disabled.  On  such  a  basis  one  hundred 
Captains  and  Commanders  would  be 
enough  for  sixty  ships ;  now  we  have  one 
hundred  and  sixty-one  for  twenty-five 
ships.  The  attention  of  the  Naval  Com- 
mittees is  invited  to  this  fact,  and  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  energy  and  activity  of 
the  NaVal  service. 
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AREYTOS ;  OR,  SONGS  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

B7  ADRIAN  BIAUFAIN. 

No.  I. 
"My  McBi,  Tis  Time  fob  Movise." 

I. 

My  muse,  'tis  time  for  moving: 

What's  here  should  make  us  stay? 
Thought  should  be  free  for  roving, 

When  Fancy  would  go  play. 
Here  Mind  but  works  in  shackles, 

With  never  a  cheer  of  mirth ; 
Wit,  like  the  fire  that  crackles 

Upon  the  Pauper's  hearth. 

11. 

We'll  break  these  bonds  of  custom, 

And  feel  our  wings  in  flight: 
These  routine  laws,  let's  burst  'em, 

And  make  of  Thought  delight. 
It  is  not  Thought,  this  bondage. 

To  what  is  writ  and  done; 
And  Genius  means  brigandage, 

Where  unknown  spoils  are  won. 

III. 

Sweet  Fancy,  we  shall  range  ill. 

If  bent  on  noble  toils, 
We  meet  not  with  some  angel, 

And  wrestle  for  our  spoils: 
There  broods  the  Old  Tradition, 

A  miser  on  yon  height; 
Come  on,  it  is  our  mission. 

To  rob  his  trunks  to  nighl 

IV. 

And  yon's  a  secret  valley. 

And  yon's  a  mystic  grove. 
On  these,  with  sudden  sally. 

Their  hidden  wealth  we'll  prove. 
The  Elves  in  these  have  treasures 

Deep  buried  from  the  sun; 
We'll  keep  no  timid  measures. 

When  such  are  to  be  won. 
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V. 

The  spoils  of  Thought  require 

Such  courage  as  will  brave 
Worn  saws  of  ancient  sire. 

Dull  maxims  of  the  slave; 
And  he  who  hopes  to  forage 

In  realms  of  Fancy  still, 
Must  arm  himself  with  courage 

To  wander  where  he  will. 

VI. 

The  path- ways  worn  and  travelled 

He  still  eschews,  and  finds 
In  realms  unblazed,  ungravelled, 

New  routes  for  other  minds : 
He  dares, — and  that's  Dominion ; 

He  soars,  and  in  his  flight, 
He  wins  an  Eagle  pinion, 

From  every  starry  height. 


No.  n. 

'«SoNa  Bs  Ovu." 
L 

Oh  I  Song  be  ours,  though  flying 

The  rapture  evermore  be ; 
For,  wooing  and  winning  and  dying 

Are  ever  the  destiny. 
Beauties,  that  now  enkindle, 

And  glory  that  now  upsprings, 
Still,  ere  the  daylight,  dwindle 

Into  mere  mortal  things. 
Yet,  who  is  it  sooms  the  treasure, 

Because,  as  he  uses,  it  flies? 
Song  be  ours,  and  Pleasure, 

Though  the  bliss  in  its  budding  dies ! 

Zephyrs  of  light  have  shaken 

From  ofl*  their  golden  wings, 
Odours  that  lately  were  taken 

From  the  depth  of  Sonora's  springs. 
Tampa's  flowers  have  given 

Sweets,  that  even  as  they  fall. 
Make  us  still  Fancy  that  Heaven 

Hath  somewhere  a  blessing  for  all! 
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Oh!  moments  wingd<l  and  plded, 

Ye  will  all  too  soon  have  passed: 
Souls  of  Passion,  be  yieldodf 

Now,  while  your  raptures  last  I 

III, 

Hark,  as  the  Song  ascending, 

Kindles  the  dreaming  heart, 
*TilI,  with  Love's  own  phrenzy  blending, 

T0ars,  all  of  rapture,  start! 
Oh !  never  count  you  the  minute, 

As  a  minute  already  known, 
'Till  all  the  joy  that  is  in  it, 

Hath  been  certainly  made  your  own. 
He  who  midst  Life's  growing  flowers, 

Wrapt  in  delight  like  this, 
Stops  to  measure  the  hours, 

Was  never  decreed  for  Bliss. 


No.  III. 
"£tks,  Eyes,  Ye  have  led  me  to  Ruim." 

I. 

Eyes,  eyes,  ye  have  led  me  to  ruin, 

Yet  still  ye  are  lovely,  and  still  I  adore; 
Lips,  lips,  ye  have  been  my  undoing. 

Yet  still  would  I  feed  on  your  sweets  evermore. 
Ye  are  fatal  to  Fame,  and  I  give  up  ambition, 

Content  but  to  breathe  of  the  balm  yo  impart, 
To  sigh  away  life,  in  a  dreamy  condition, 

Forgetting  the  soul,  in  the  calls  of  the  heart. 

II. 

Eyes,  eyes,  ye  behold  without  feeling. 

The  ruin  ye  make,  and  the  ills  ye  have  done ; 
Lips,  lips,  in  the  smile  o'er  ye  stealing, 

I  see  but  the  sense  of  the  triumph  ye  've  won. 
No  tender  emotion  subdues  the  expression. 

That  Vanity  wears  o'er  her  conquest  complete ; 
No  tear  starting  forth,  at  the  mournful  confession. 

Consoles  the  poor  victim  that  sighs  at  your  feet. 

IIL 

Why,  why,  so  cruelly  sinning 

'Gainst  all  that  is  lovely  in  beauty  and  youth? 
Eyes,  why  so  beautiful,  lips  why  so  winning, 

Still  so  denying  to  Passion  and  Truth? 
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Know'st  thou  not,  proud  one,  that  proud  gifU  in  womaa 
Are  precious  alone  when  they^  kindle  with  heart  j 

And  the  moment  that  Beauty  forgets  to  be  human, 
All  the  beautiful  gifts  of  the  woman  depart! 


No.  IV. 

RiTBB   SiRCNAOB. 
I. 

The  blue  wave  mounts  our  packet's  side, 

The  breeze  blows  sweet  and  free, 
And  the  rippling  gleams  of  the  moonlight  glide, 

Making  pathways  through  the  sea: 
And  in  gushes  sweet  from  the  orange  groves. 

O'er  the  longing  seoses  the  odours  swell, 
And  O!  that  Song,  it  is  surely  Love's, 

Breathing  fond  promise  and  sad  farewell  1^ 
Passionate  promise  of'  meeting  soon, 
Sworn  by  the  zephyr,  and  sea  and  moon  I 
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Oh!  sweetest  of  all,  in  this  sweet  hour, 

Would  mine  were  yon  happy  minstrel's  art, 
Then  w^ith  strain  of  a  wild  and  witching  power, 

Would  I  w^in  away  thy  heart: 
Would  I  sing  thee  a  song  of  love,  so  true 

7o  the  kindred  glories  of  sky  and  sea, 
That  moon  and  zephyr  and  star  should  woo. 

In  a  fond  sweet  song  with  me, — 
'Till  thy  lips  should  murmur  with  fond  return, 
And  thy  breast  with  a  kindred  passion  burn. 

III. 

Oh!  could  I  sing  thee  what  now  I  feel. 

With  voice  subdued  to  this  realm  of  bliss! — 
Make  the  moon's  tenderness  o'er  thee  steal. 

Wail  thee  mine  with  the  zephyr's  kiss! — 
Teach  ^bee,  through  scent  of  the  orange  grove. 

How  hearts  should  be  loving  and  maidens  true; 
Spell  thee  to  dreams  of  a  faithful  love, 

By  waters  so  bright,  'neath  a  sky  so  blue! — 
Till  through  zephyr,  and  sky,  and  moon,  and  sea, 
Thou  would'st  share  all  the  passion  I  feel  for  thee  I 
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No.  V. 

"Death,  But  kiter  Dishonour.*' 

I. 

Death,  but  never  dishonour! 

If  Freedom  we  now  must  resign, 
Be  the  fields  where  our  fathers  first  won  her, 

Her  burial-place  and  her  shrine! 
There  let  us  marshal  our  powers. 

Sworn  to  our  ancestors^  fame, 
And  if  victory  may  not  be  ours, 

At  least  we  shall  sink  without  shame! 

n. 

Sons  have  forgotten  their  mothers. 

Traitors  with  foes  have  allied, 
And  those  we  have  cherish'd  as  brothers, 

Shrink  in  dismay  from  our  side: 
Realms  that  still  share  in  our  danger, 

Tremble  to  share  in  the  strife; 
Yield  up  the  field  to  the  stranger, 

Liberty  selling  for  life! 

III. 

Never,  for  us,  the  foul  story, 

Unless  from  the  Past  you  may  tear, 
Every  record  that  tells  of  the  glory 

Of  sires  whose  weapons  we  wear! 
The  birth-right  of  place  which  they  gayo 

Is  nought  to  their  birth-right  of  Fame ! 
Foes  may  crush,  but  they  shall  not  enslav 

Hate  may  conquer,  but  never  sttlU  shame! 
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No.  VI. 

**I  HAVE  HAD  Dreams/' 

I. 

I  have  had  dreams  of  bowers, 

Far  ofi*,  beautiful,  bright  and  blest, 

Fill'd  with  rich  fruits  and  the  sweetest  flowers, 
That  delight  but  disturb  my  rest : 

Ever  with  rapture  smiling. 

They  spread  themselves,  wooing  and  wiling, 

To  very  madness  beguiling. 

The  passions  that  fill  my  breast 
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And,  though  I  fear  them,  I  fly  not, 

I  have  no  strength  to  depart  ^ 
I  would  try,  but  I  try  not, 

To  drive  their  spells  from  my  heart. 
And  my  hopes  of  ambition  are  dying, 
And  my  promise  of  fortune  ia  flying, 
Still  on  these  visions  relying, 

I  am  spell'd  by  the  cruellest  art 

III. 

Thus  the  bright  serpent  he's  coiling, 

Watching  the  forest  tree, 
While  the  poor  bird,  won  by  his  wiling. 

Fluttering,  comes  down  to  see: 
Like  that  fated  bird,  the  lover. 
Round  his  danger  will  hover. 
Till  the  charin^si  complete,  and  over, 

And  he  droops  to  his  destiny ! 


No.  VII. 
**  To-morrow  Wi  Puit." 

I. 

To-morrow ! — 0 1   to-morrow ! — 

With  tliat  fearful  word,  my  heart, 
Grows  to  agony  from  sorrow. 

With  the  morrow  we  must  parti 
The  pleasant  dream  which  made  us, 

or  our  doom  forgetful  long, 
Hath  delivered  us,  betray 'd  us. 

And  the  madness  ibllows  wrong. 

IL 

Oh!  deeply  for  the  error, 

Must  our  thoughtless  hearts  atone. 
When,  from  tenderness,  in  terror, 

We  start  up  to  feel  alone! 
With  the  stays  that  bound  us  shiverM, 

With  the  hope  that  warm*d  ua  fled, 
Our  summer  vessels  severed, 

And  the  horrid  storm  o'er  headl 

III. 

Ah!  how  blind,  how  deaf,  each  bosom, 
To  the  warning  voice  that  told 

How  the  beauty  of  Love's  blossom, 
Should  not  shield  it  from  the  cold ; 
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How  in  Pasi«ion's  generous  error, 

Never  hee<liiig  buman  bound; 
Love  »b(>ul(l  rear  ber  fruits  in  terror, 

And  no  plea  for  mercy  found. 

IV. 

But  in  vain  the  cniel-hearted 

Would  our  true  alTection  shake, 
We  may  perisli,  not  be  parted, 

May  be  suruler'd,  not  forsake! 
The  one  solace  still  is  left  us, 

In  all  other  things  undone, 
They  have  not  of  love  bereft  us, 

And  they  cannot — we  arc  one! 


No.  VIII. 

"Low  Sleeps  the  Bard." 

I. 

Low  slee|)N  the  Bard,  no  stone  alM)ve  his  rest, 
Far  in  the  unbroken  forests  of  the  Weut; 
No  Fil^rriui  seeks  the  s]M)t,  with  generous  care, 
With  H(»wors,  the  frlossy  hillock  to  repair. 

IL 

But  far,  in  happiest  Isours,  his  song  is  bean!, 
Wliili"  j:<'iirl<\<t  hearts  with  sw»*ete.>'t  woes  are  stirr'd, 
And  iiu*iiic>ri(>s  that  enibuUn  the  name  they  keep, 
Even  wliih^  tiioy  niurniur  hi>,  in  homage  weep. 

in. 

Well  they  r«»member,  with  rebuking  sense, 
How  prent  his  toils,  how  small  his  recompense; 
How  lonn  'k'  lived — unhonour'd  'till  he  died, 
A  j^ooi    •       ^^•«»^^  i»i  life,  in  death  their  pride. 


—  <  ^  ■  •  > 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Better  trnst  all,  and  be  deceived, 
And  weep  that  trust  and  that  deceiving, 

Tbsn  doubt  one  heart,  that  if  believed 
Had  blest  one's  life  with  true  believing. 

(H).  in  this  mocking  world,  too  fast 
The  doubting  fiend  overtakes  our  youth  ; 

Better  be  cheated  to  the  last, 
Than  lose  the  blessed  hope  of  truth. 

Mr:  butler. 

He  who  can  take  advice,  is  sometimes 
MperioT  to  hira  who  can  give  it. 

Von  KnebtL 

She  truHed  him  and  the  morrow's  sun 
rose  like  any  other  brilliant  morning  ean 
from  his  golden  bed  in  the  east,  peeping 
daiodlj  tbroagh  his  embroidered  curtains 
W  Me  if  the  earth  were  the  same  as  when 
be  left  it  yesterday,  if  the  flowers  blushed 
at  bis  coming,  and  the  diamond  dew 
glittered  on  the  long,  bending  spear- 
grus;  if  the  laborer  .blessed  him  as  he 
weoded  his  way  over  the  smiling  fields, 
aod  the  birds  greeted  him  with  a  morn- 
iag  carol.  Then  he  glanced  at  Sybil's 
window,  flushing  the  curtain  with  a  rosy 
glow,  to  see  if  a  white-robed  maiden  stood 
there  watching  for  his  rising.  In  truth 
lie  saw  her  there  with  the  glory  of  the 
arlj morning  around  her:  then  boldly 
|i>zed  his  majesty  from  his  gorgeous 
c-^h,  parting  the  drapery  with  his 
jewelled  fingers ;  right  royal  were  the 
n>be9  he  donned,  right  glittering  his 
n^  crown :  then  higher  and  higher  he 
F^  in  his  azure-paved  path,  more  brill- 
^Qt  each  instant  he  shone,  until  all  the 
riiible  earth  acknowledged  his  presence, 
while  he  smiled  at  his  reception,  and  the 
^\t  vas  reflected  on  hill,  and  plain,  on 
n^l  and  river,  on  the  tall  tree  tops,  and 
the  blae^yed  violet,  and  a  busy  murmur 
<^f  life  joined  the  silent  welcome,  while 
^jbil.  shading  her  eyes,  watched  his  tri- 
^phaot  passage  in  the  heavens. 

Tes,  she  stood  there,  watching,  but 
*^  she  was  scarcely  the  free-hearted, 
^pj  Sybil  of  yesterday,  and  the  sun 


saw  no  welcoming  smile  upon  her  gentle 
face.  She  felt  that  she  had  undertaken 
something  gigantic,  and  as  though  a  little 
bird  of  the  woodland  had  promised  pro- 
tection to  the  eagle ;  but  what  she  had 
promised,  now*  that  her  word  was  passed, 
that  she  determined  faithfully  to  per- 
form. 

It  was  a  new  experience  for  Sybil  to  be 
gloomy  and  thoughtful,  for  her  disposi- 
tion was  one  of  those  bright  and  happy 
ones  "  which  mourners  even  approve." 
And  yet  that  placid  temperament  by  no 
means  betokened  a  perfect  character,  for 
there  can  scarcely  be  perfection  of  char- 
acter without  trial,  and  Sybil  had  had  no 
trials.  She  had  received  none  of  that 
chastening  which  is  necessary  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  proper  religious  spirit;  she 
was  what  she  appears  to  us  rather  from 
circumstance,  from  native  disposition^ 
than  from  any  effort  of  hers ;  she  had 
seldom  known  what  self-denial  was,  had 
never  been  thwarted,  and  having  had  no 
young  companions,  she  was  a  stranger  to 
those  little  differences,  which  are  so  apt, 
while  they  tarnish  the  fair  heart  of  child- 
hood in  some  instances,  to  cause  otherf 
to  rise  superior  to  them. 

But  then  on  the  other  hand,  had  these 
early  trials  indeed  come,  Sybil  was  well 
fortified  to  meet  them  by  the  watchful 
training  of  her  good  grand-mother,  who 
hod  passed  through  many  a  furnace  of 
affliction,  and  who  had  but  one  abiding 
thought,  a  future  world,  and  how  to  pre- 
pare herself  for  it.  She  took  every  op- 
portunity to  teach  to  Sybil  the  simple 
duties  of  life,  and  had  made  the  Bible  m 
part  of  her  daily  instruction,  and  Sybil 
knew  that  it  spoke  of  a  wrong  path  and 
a  right  one,  of  evil  aqd  good,  pride  and 
lowliness,  lip  service  and  heart  service, 
worldly  love  and  christian  love,  and  she 
chose  from  its  mingled  elements  the  better 
way.  Then  with  a  practical  piety  which 
linked  itself  with  the  minutest  circum- 
stance in  life,  Mrs.  Gordon  had  interested 
her  young  charge  in  every  day  stories 
drawn  from  the  chambers  of  fiction  in 
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her  own  fertile  brain,  the  burden  of 
wbicb  was,  tbat  life  was  a  battle  tbat  bad 
to  be  fougbt,  tbat  even  in  that  battle  wo 
should  be  as  much  concerned  about  small 
things  and  trifles  as  about  more  impor- 
tant considerations,  tbat  a  hasty  word, 
a  petulant  spirit,  an  unforgiving  heart 
were  the  commencement  of  crimes  of  a 
deeper  dye,  and  that  the  murderer  was 
once  an  innocent  child  sleeping  upon  its 
mother's  breast. 

"  Stop  the  first  thought  of  evil,"  she 
would  say  to  Sybil,  who  stood  by,  listen- 
ing attentively,  more  for  the  sake  of  the 
story  than  the  moral,  **  *an  angel  could  do 
no  more,'  and  there  will  be  nothing  left  to 
repent  of;  and  above  all  be  careful  of 
those  household  sins,  impatience,  fault- 
finding, petulance  and  coldness,  which  do 
not  so  much  affect  your  own  happiness  as 
that  of  those  around  you ;  at  first  they 
may  be  but  a  cloud  no  bigger  than  a 
man's  hand,  but  those  clouds  very  often 
grow  and  cover  the  whole  heavens." 

It  was  by  thus  being  daily  fortified  that 
Sybil  early  learned  the  lessons  of  truth 
mnd  goodness. 

As  she  stood  by  the  window  musing 
upon  her  first  real  trial,  and  watching  the 
upward  progress  of  the  sun,  it  did  not 
occur  to  her,  occupied  as  she  was  with 
other  thoughtH,  that  the  plan  determined 
upon  the  night  before,  was  to  have  their 
morning  meal  an  hour  earlier  than  usual 
on  account  of  their  projected  excursion, 
and  it  was  not  until  she  heard  Vernon*s 
voice  busied  in  giving  orders  for  their 
pleasure  trip,  that  she  hastened  down  to 
meet  him. 

••  You  are  late,"  he  said  coldly,  as  she 
bade  him  good  morning,  *'and  I  have 
been  waiting  some  time  for  you  ;  before 
one  learns  any  thing  else  in  life,  he 
should  learn  by  heart  the  lesson,  *'be 
punctual"  Mrs.  Gordon  does  not  feel 
well  enough  to  come  down  to-day,  and 
you  must  take  her  place  as  something  of 
a  house-keeper  and  general  overseer, 
which,  by  the  by,  will  be  quite  in  accor- 
dance with  your  promise  of  last  night. 
Come,  we  will  wait  no  longer,  and  after 
breakfast  you  can  inquire  if  she  needs 
any  thing  before  we  go." 

Sybil's  face  grew  as  white  as  her  morn- 


ing robe,  first  because  Vernon's  tone  was 
abrupt  and  impatient,  and  it  reminded 
her  that  she  was  a  slave  to  the  bond  of 
the  night  previous,  and  next,  because 
this  hinted  surveillance  over  the  house- 
hold was  an  unexpected  duty  and  not  at 
all  to  her  taste ;  then  to  be  absent  from 
her  place  at  meal-time  was  an  unusual 
thing  for  her  grand-mother,  and  though 
her  first  impulse  was  to  fly  to  her  and  as- 
certain her  exact  state  of  health,  she  felt 
tbat  Vernon  expected  her  to  remain 
where  she  was,  and  mechanically  she 
obeyed  what  she  thought  was  his  wish, 
and  yet  the  restraint  annoyed  her,  and 
she  felt  angry  with  herself  for  yielding  so 
quietly  to  what  she  knew  was  wrong, 
nevertheless  she  led  him  to  the  breakfast- 
room  and  officiated  with  grace  and  sweet- 
ness in  her  novel  position. 

It  was  a  great  effort  to  her,  too,  to 
control  her  *  varied  emotions,  but  that 
which  affected  her  most,  was  the  illness 
of  her  grandmother,  because  it  always 
distressed  her  to  see  her  suffering,  and 
disappointment,  also,  was  added  to  her 
other  little  troubles,  for  she  felt  that  her 
proper  place  was  at  her  bedside,  and  that 
the  excursion  must  be  given  up,  and  this 
last  subject  she  broached  to  Vernon. 

**  By  no  means,"  he  answered  hastily, 
to  her  proposition,  *to  postpone  the  pic- 
nic ;'  ''our  arrangements  are  all  made,  the 
carriage  is  at  the  door,  and  one  of  the 
servants  can  remain  with  your  grand- 
mother until  we  return." 

Sybil's  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  **  I  never! 
leave  my  grandmother  while  she  is  suffer- 
ing,"  she   said,   **and  cannot    think   of 
going  to-day;  some  other  morning  will 
be  just  as  bright  and  lovely." 

*'  I  have  already  said,"  he  retorted  la 
a  tone  so  stern  that  Sybil  started,  "  that 
to-day  we  go,  and  on  no  other ;  I  shall  ex- 
pect you  U)  accompany  me  ;"  and  calling 
his  servant,  he  left  the  room  before  Sybil 
could  frame  words  to  answer. 

*'  Trifles  do,  indeed,  make  up  the  sum 
of  life,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  he  left  her 
alone,  *'  what  unhappiness  a  single  self- 
ish, imperious  will  can  create !"  She 
wondered  wliere  her  courage  had  fled  to, 
her  determination  to  correct  his  faults 
when  in  opposition  to  her  ideas  of  right. 
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mother  well  and  cheerful,  I  would  have 
braved  your  displeasure  and  would  hare 
remained  at  home  with  her." 

Vernon  smiled  in  derislAi,  then  frowned. 
It  was  a  new  thing  to  be  found  fault  with, 
quite  new  for  any  one  to  dictate  to  him 
what  he  should  or  should  not  do  or  be, 
and  he  spoke  bitter  words  of  sarcasm, 
forgetting  quite  the  bond  of  the  night 
before. 

**  You  display  a  wonderful  dignity,"  he 
said,  bowing  low  to  Sybil,  "  an  extraor- 
dinary propriety ;  why  not  have  dis- 
played this  unparalleled  and  heroio  de- 
votion before  we  started,  and  I  could 
easily  have  dispensed  with  your  reluctant 
presence ;  but  stay,  we  are  not  harmoni- 
ous, I  perceive,  with  these  elements ;  they 
betoken  any  thing  but  a  pleasure  trip,  I 
will  order  John  to  retarn." 

"  Stop,  Mr.  Vernon,"  said  Sybil  with  a 
trembling  voice,  "  I  have  a  few  words  to 
say  to  you  before  you  give  your  order.  I 
do  think  that  you  were  wrong  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  determined  to  tell  you  so,  be- 
cause you  bestowed  upon  me  the  right  to 
criticise  your  faults  in  our  new  relation  of 
last  evening ;  and  besides,  let  the  ques- 
tion come  home  to  yourself;  do  you  think 
that  I  would  have  left  you  had  you  been 
lonely  and  in  pain,  for  any  fleeting  party 
of  pleasure  t  No,  upon  my  word  I  would 
noil" 

The  soft  accents  of  the  truthflil  voice 
fell  like  dew  upon  his  angry  heart.  Ah, 
then,  he  had  a  claim  upon  some  one  who 
would  remain  by  his  couch  were  he  suf- 
fering; some  one  other  than  a  paid 
menial  to  attend  to  his  wants.  There 
was  positive  comfort  in  the  thought. 
Lonely,  deserted,  afflicted,  he  still  had  one 
friend,  a  bright,  companionable  being, 
who  would  not  forsake  him  even  for  her 
own  pleasure.  The  idea  had  a  wonder- 
fully soothing  effect,  while  common-place 
thanks  seemed  wretchedly  out  of  place 
after  her  earnest  tone,  and  "  God  bless 
you,  Sybil,"  came  struggling  through  his 
quivering  lips. 

But  that  was  not  enough  for  Sybil. 
Was  she  infatuated  that  she  could  not  be 
satisfied  with  his  softened  mood?  She 
wanted  the  whole  letter  of  the  law  ful- 
filled; she  wanted  him  to  confess  his 


fault  like  a  little  child,  to  say  that  h 
was  sorry  and  would  do  so  no  more,  to 
do  any  thing  that  evinced  repentance. 

*'  Then  do  you  not  think  that  you  were 
wrong  this  morning  ?  Oh,  Mr.  Vernon, 
only  say  it,  and  feel  it  too. " 

Vernon  was  silent,  Sybil  half  fright- 
ened for  fear  that  she  had  ventured 
too  far,  but  it  was  not  that  which 
annoyed  him.  The  words  refuned  to 
come  to  his  lips  because  he  could  not 
understand  the  new  sensation ;  he  could 
not  realize  how  he,  a  man  of  the  world, 
an  independent  actor  and  thinker,  sat 
there  swayed  and  influenced  by  the  re- 
marks of  a  simple  country-girl. 

"  Then  you  will  not  say  it,"  she  said 
mournfully,  "  I  can  answer  your  ques- 
tion now.  The  sun  does  not  shine  brighir- 
ly  to-day,  nor  are  there  myriads  of  birds 
who  sing  joyfully  in  our  path.  The 
earth  is  a  very  gloomy  place ;  come  let  us 
return,  since  we  both  wish  it." 

But  the  order  was  not  given,  and  in  its 
stead  four  little  words  were  spoken  by  a 
manly  voice,  which  brightened  wood,  and 
blossom,  and  sky,  and  birds,  and  more 
than  each  and  all,  Sybil's  downcast  face. 

"/  was  wrong,  Sybil" — four  litUe 
words,  but  quite  enough  for  her  who 
heard  them,  for  buoyant  with  life  and 
happiness,  laughing,  talking,  singing,  she 
now  showed  to  Vernon  a  new  and  fascinar 
ting  phase  of  her  ever-varying  character. 

As  the  carriage  left  the  beaten  road  and 
entered  the  shaded  wood,  Sybil's  tone  be- 
came more  subdued.  "  Do  you  not  per- 
ceive," she  said  to  her  companion, "  by  the 
cold  dampness  of  the  air,  that  we  are  close 
upon  a  delicionsly  sheltered  spot,  where 
the  boughs  almost  meet  and  mingle  over- 
head 7  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  some  lines 
that  I  met  with  the  other  day — 

*  Scarce  doth  one  ray 

Even  when  a  soft  wind  parts  the  foliage, 

steal 
O'er  the  bronzed  pillars  of  the  deep  arcade; 
Or  if  it  doth,  *tis  with  a  mellowed  hue 
Of  glow-worm  coloured  light.* 

How  beautiful  is  that  descriptioa  of 
such  a  place  as  this,  and  then  add  to  it, 
but  alas  in  my  own  cold  prose,  that  a 
stream  gleams  at  intervals  through  the 
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tntf,  and  that  the  rippling  murmur  that 
joa  hear,  is  the  flowing  of  it«  waters  over 
crrrtai  looking  pebbles,  and  you  have  a 
I  ran]  picture  unsurpassed  for  quiet 
beiutj.  You  have  lived  in  the  city,  Mr. 
TfrooD,  and  I  sometimes  think  seem  to 
prefer  its  crowded  streets  to  this  hush  of 
Batare,  bat  to  me  it  appears  as  if  no  art 
eoflld  equal  the  delight,  the  peace  that 
the  country  brings." 

"In  days  past,"  returned  Vernon, 
"when  the  world  was  to  me  what  it  is  to 
JOQ,  it  is  true  that  I  preferred  a  more 
letiTe,  busy  life,  a  life  among  men  ;  now 
I  would  not  make  the  exchange,  but  let 
ne  have  my  sight  again,  and  I  would 
giadlj  return  once  more  to  the  domain  of 
art  Think  of  the  luxuries  of  a  city  life, 
itB  amanements,  its  resources,  its  pictures, 
ita  architecture !  You  do  not  know  my 
friend  Linwood,  Albert  Linwood,  but 
were  he  here  he  would  convince  you  with 
bis  eloquent  words  of  your  mistaken 
eiwice,  for  he,  too,  loves  a  city  life  and 
its  adyaotages,  and  only  visits  the  coun- 
try oceasionally  for  inspiration,  returning 
with  renewed  zest  to  his  pictures,  and 
that  artifieial  life  which  you  are  so  ready 
io  oondemn." 

"You  betray  both  him  and  yourself," 
■id  Sybil  quietly,  "  when  you  say  that 
ke  must  needs  come  to  the  country  for  in- 
tfiratum,  for,  from  whence  do  poets  and 
painters  obtain  their  ideas  and  images 
eieept  from  the  study  of  nature  ?" 

**!  am  afraid  that  I  have  given  you  a 
&lse  idea  of  Linwood's  predilections ;  he 
iiaearoely  a  devotee  to  nature,  unless  it 
bshoman  nature  when  he  studies  it  to 
give  a  life-like  reality  to  an  expression  in 
the  face  of  a  portrait.  Although  he  occa- 
nonally  transfers  a  landscape  view  to  can- 
vass, (for  instance,  that  exquisite  picture 
of  ETening,  which  hangs  in  your  cham- 
ber, and  which  you  admire  so  much  for 
ita  peculiar  colouring,)  what  roost  en- 
Sroses  him  is  portrait  painting,  or  sketch- 
ing ideal  faces  of  angelic  loveliness,  for 
be  is  a  perfect  worshipper  of  beauty  in 
woman." 

Vernon  stopped,  bent  his  head  down- 
^ird  for  a  moment,  as  though  he  was 
^•btiDed  of  trying  to  hide  the  flush  that 
wiettd  his  face,  then  raised  it  while 


Sybil  noticed  that  when  ho  spoke  again, 
it  was  no  longer  with  his  clear,  measured 
utterance,  but  with  a  quick  out-pouring 
of  word  after  word*,  as  though  he  must 
say,  and  that  in  a  given  time,  a  certain 
nunil>er  of  sentences. 

**  He  painted  a  face  once  for  mo,  Sybil," 
he  resumed,  '*  not  an  ideal,  but  a  living, 
breatliing  reality,  a  face  so  exquisitely 
lovely,  so  queen-like  in  its  majestic 
grace,  that  to  see  it  was  to  love  it, 
and  /  loved  it,  fearfully,  madly,  until 
I  discovered  that  what  was  so  fair,  so 
innocently  fair,  could  be  false  too.  You 
have  heard  that  the  pious  monks  of  La 
Trappe  have  ever  before  them  the  painted 
form  of  a  beautiful  woman,  and  that  on 
the  other  side  of  the  portrait,  a  hideout 
skeleton  is  depicted; — this  is  fixed  by 
machinery  so  as  to  revolve  continually  in 
a  way  that  makes  the  figures  blend  in  dis- 
gusting proximity,  a  type  of  the  rotten- 
ness and  insecurity  of  all  earthly  beauty, 
a  warning,  that  even  thus,  most  surely 
mingles  life's  divincst  creations  with 
death's  unsightly  carcass ; — so  /  would 
have  had  some  monster,  some  fiend  of  the 
shades  of  darkness  painted  on  the  re- 
verse of  Lin  wood's  picture  and  have 
called  it  by  its  fitting  name,  Deceit." 

Vernon's  breath  came  quick,  and  he 
gasped  out  rather  than  spoke  his  closing 
wordi<,  while  Sybil  watched  him  in  mut« 
wonder.  She  would  have  been  glad  to 
hear  more  of  that  mysterious  picture 
which  had  moved  Vernon  so,  and  the  de- 
scription of  which  had  given  him  a 
death-like  pallor,  and  brought  out  cold 
drops  of  dew  upon  his  brow,  but  he  ap- 
peared indisposed  to  reveal  any  more  than 
he  had  done,  and  sinking  back  within  the 
carriage,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands 
and  seemed  to  give  himself  up  to  thought. 

Sybil  sat  statue-like,  fearing  to  annoy 
him  even  by  a  movement,  and  thus  he 
dreamed,  perchance  of  some  terrible 
hour  of  the  past,  perhaps  of  an  uncer- 
tain future,  until  they  found  that  they 
had  reached  their  destination,  the  Ruined 
Church. 
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Thus   solemnized  and  softened,  death   is 

mild 
And  terrorless  as  the  serenest  night : 
Here    could    I    hope,  like  some   inquiring 

child 
Sporting   on   graves,  that  death  did  hide 

from  human  sight. 
Sweet  secrets,  or  beside  its  breathless  sleep 
That  loveliest  dreams  perpetual  watch  did 

keep. 

Shelley. 

Wasting  storms 
Have  striven  to  drag  it  down ;  yet  ttill  it 

stands, 
Enduring  like  a  truth  from  age  to  age. 

Barry  Cornwall. 

Sybil  and  her  compaoion  alighted 
in  silence,  words  seeming  superfluous 
to  convey  to  each  other  the  impress 
which  their  minds  had  received  from 
the  solemn  stillness  that  reigned  around 
them.  They  both  felt  that  they  were 
treading  on  sacred  ground,  and  that 
besides  being  the  homo  of  prayer,  the 
place  where  in  time  past,  songs  of 
praise  had  mingled  with  the  carol  of  the 
birds,  the  graves  of  the  dead  were  around 
them  and  in  their  very  path.  She  led 
Vernon  at  once  to  the  shaded  church- 
yard, and  there,  seated  upon  a  half-de- 
faced slab,  thick  with  the  mould  of  years, 
they  listened  awhile  with  a  deep  sense  of 
tranquil  enjoyment  to  that  unceasing 
forest  requiem,  the  rustling  of  the  shiver- 
ing leaves,  now  full  like  a  chorus  of 
mournful  voices,  and  then  dying  away  as 
if  echoed  from  spirit-land. 

"Here  the  weary  rest,''  at  last  said 
Vernon,  breaking  the  long  silence,  *'  yes, 
there  remaineth  a  rest;  the  Bible  says 
that,  does  it  not,  Sybil  V* 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  softly,  and  with 
an  audible  sigh,  "  but  only  for  the  people 
of  God," 

"Does  Sybil  sigh  for  herself,  or 
others?"  asked  her  companion.  "  For 
myself,  myself,"  she  answered  eagerly. 
**  Oh,  Mr.  Vernon,  in  such  a  place,  in 
such  an  hour  as  this,  does  not  the  earth 
and  all  its  scenes  seem  a  dream,  and 
only  what  follows  after,  the  reality? 
And  yet  Luw,  how  much  we  care  for  the 


fevered  dream,  how  little  for  the  solei^^" 
reality  I    It  is  only  when  some  expe-^' 


ence  like  this  overtakes  me,  and  pres^^ 
upon  me  a  solemn  admonition,  that  If^^, 
the   true  significance  of  discipline,  aif- 
that 

*  This  life  of  mine 
Must  be  lived  out,  and  a  grave  thorov^hh^^^ 

"  If  you  in  your  purity  are  not  fit  for 
the  re^t  of  the  grave  and  the  peace  of 
another  world,  then  who  on  this  wide 
earth  is  ?"  said  Vernon. 

"Hush,  hush,"  answered  Sybil  ear- 
nestly, to  what  she  thought  Vernon's 
almost  impious  remark,  "  yon  know  not 
what  you  say  ;  ah,  no ;  good  enough  for 
those  pure  skies  I  One  could  scarcely  be 
good  enough  without  some  severe  trial 
like  yours,  Mr.  Vernon,  if  you  would 
only  view  it  aright,  or  the  death  of  some 
beloved  friend  bringing  anguish  and 
desolation  with  it.  Sometimes  I  am  rash 
enough  to  wish  that  some  great  trial 
would  overtake  me,  or  that  a  fearful 
temptation  might  assail  me,  so  that  I 
might  indeed  be  like  those  to  whom 
the  Scriptures  declare,  and  to  him  tJuii 
ovcrcomeih  I  will  give  a  crown  of  life" 

Sybil's  whole  soul  shone  in  her  face  as 
she  uttered  these  words,  not  her  every- 
day soul  of  cheerful  gladness,  but  her 
Sabbath  soul,  with  a  halo  of  holiness 
around  it.  This  would-be  martyr  spirit 
gave  to  her  countenance  a  lustre  that  it 
had  never  worn  before,  and  had  even 
Linwood's  critical  eyes  beheld  her,  she 
would  have  been  to  him  a  picture,  an  in- 
spiration ! 

"  You  are  an  eloquent  preacher,"  re- 
turned Vernon,  "  but  you  must  remem- 
ber that  we  are  not  within  the  church, 
you  as  pulpit  orator  and  I  as  audience ; 
besides,  you  forget  that  I  hold  my  own 
peculiar  tenets,  and  that  like  Faust  I 
would  say,  '  that  I  know  enough  of  this 
life,  and  of  the  world  to  come  we  have  no 
dear  prospect ;  what  need  is  there  for 
man  to  sweep  eternity  ;  all  he  can  know 
lies  within  his  grasp. ^  Your  preaching 
therefore  will  not  reach  my  case  ;  more- 
over, you  muht  remember  that  I  am  igno- 
rant of  the  beauties  around,  which,  no 
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doubt,  you  are  enjoying,  and  that  I 
Irooght  you  here  for  the  very  selfish 
msoD  that  you  might  describe  them  to 


me. 


» 


Sybil  sighed  again ;  she  could  have 
Bpuken  longer,  more  eloquently  still  upon 
the  forbidden  subject,  but  she  felt  that 
VerDon  neither  understood  nor  apprecia- 
ted what  she  said. 

"Sighing  again,  Sybil,"  said  Vernon 
in  a  half-bantering  tone,  and  speaking 
recklesaly,  as  if  he  cared  not  whether  she 
applied  what  he  said  to  himself  or  her, — 
''be  who  sighs  because  he  has  no  misfor- 
tunes, will  soon  find  that  they  will  come 
to  him  unbidden ;  let  one  be  ever  so 
happy  in  life,  his  paths  all  sunshine,  his 
exiftence  so  joyous  that  he  will  be  ready 
to  exclaim  '  let  me  be  earth's  denizen 
forever,'  and  in  a  night,  in  a  single  hour, 
a  hand  will,  come  and  smite  him  to  the 
ground,  perhaps  closing  his  eyes  to  the 
beautj  of  life,  and  so  closing  his  heart  to 
holier  influences  forever.  No,  let  him 
«njoy  while  he  may ;  why  fight  the  never 
ending  battle  of  existence  to  be  what  the 
»orld  calls  '  good  V  Why  even  try, 
^hen  daily  as  he  tries  he  fails  I" 

"I  have  read  somewhere,"  said  Sybil 
^^i  pained  by  Vernon's  levity  and  in- 
difference, **  that  what  we  earncbtly  and 
^Ij  aspire  io  be,  that,  in  some  sense,  tec 
(iTc,  and  the  mere  aspiration  by  changing 
the  frame  of  mind  for  the  moment  reali- 
M8  itself!  Oh,  let  us  never  give  up  try- 
ing CTen  to  the  end." 

Sybil  spoke    earnestly,    and    Vernon 

ftemed  to  listen  with  interest,  then  as  if 

desiring  to  dismiss  the  subject  altogether, 

he  renewed  his  request  for  his  companion 

to  describe  the  scene. 

"It  is  wild  enough,"  she  began,  "to 

be  the   very  haunt   and  home    of  the 

Dryads,  and  old  Pan  himself  might  take 

■helter  beneath   these    enormous   trees, 

which  are  fit 


■*  to  be  the  mast 


Of  some  great  admiral,* 

and  which  shoot  up  from  the  gHaft-Ted,  ex- 
posed roots  into  a  straight,  tall  jgrowth, 
iDterlacing  their  boughs  overhead.  This 
is  their  appearance  near,  but  as  I  h^ok 


through  the  wood,  myriad  gothic  arches 
meet  the  eye,  until  their  line  of  beauty  is 
lost  in  the  distance.  Here  and  there, 
long  vines,  some  of  them  almost  as  thick 
as  a  sapling,  hang  from  the  trees,  trailing 
their  shaggy  barks  in  varied  festoons,  or 
creeping  like  dark  serpents  on  the  ground. 
Around  us  are  many  slabs,  some  broken, 
some  preserved  entire,  but -ell  worn  with 
age  and  covered  with  damp,  green  moss. 
Then  by  the  inscriptions  it  would  seem 
that  husbands  and  wives  lie  side  by  side, 
and  soldiers  rest  here  peacefully  from 
war  and  bloodshed.  Here,  too,  at  our 
very  feet,  are  little  children  sleeping,  and 
tender  words  show  that  some  home  was 
darkened  by  their  early  flight.  To  the 
right  stands  the  Church,  which  is  indeed 
a  Ruin,  but  very  picturesque,  as  you  said, 
in  its  decay.  Scarcely  an  arch  is  pre- 
served entire,  and  the  sunshine  glances 
down  into  the  unsheltered  aisles  below. 
Here  and  there,  the  young,  fresh  green 
and  the  weather-stained  leaves  of  the  ivy 
mix  their  shades  in  charming  contrast, 
and  entwine  around  the  crumbling  and 
broken  pillars." 

"Fit  types  of  my  fresh,  young  Sybil 
and  her  weather-beaten  friend,"  inter- 
rupted Vernon  phiyfull}'. 

Sybil  looked  at  hipi  fixedly  for  a  mo- 
ment. One  peculiarity  of  hers  was,  that 
though  she  appreciated  wit  and  brilliant 
repartee,  her  mind  could  not  take  in  the 
equivocal  meaning  of  badinage.  Iler 
own  nature  was  so  transparent,  that  she 
looked  for  the  same  transparency  in 
others.  The  soft  breeze  lifted  Vernon's 
brown  hair  from  his  brow,  and  his  face 
wore  such  a  calm,  happy  look,  so  free 
from  any  aspect  of  care,  that  Sybil  said 
gently,  **you  are  not  so  very  old,  Mr. 
Vernon ;  at  least  you  do  not  look  so  to- 
day." 

"No  incredible  amount  of  years  has 
passed  over  my  head,  certainly,"  he  an- 
swered, "but  the  last  of  them,  ah,  the 
last  of  them  have  been  weary,  weary 
years,  little  Sybil.  If  one  does  indeed 
live  in  feelings  and  heart-throbs,  and  not 
in  years,  mine  should  be  reckoned  at 
nearly  a  century,  while  the  young,  tender 
ivy  upon  which  not  even  a  rude  breath 
has  blown,  is  in  the  very  spring  of  life. 
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and  I  must  persist  in  comparing  you  to  it 
and  myself  to  the  old,  sere  leaves.'^ 

Sybil  smiled  at  that  adjective  "  little '' 
which  Vernon  almost  always  prefixed  to 
her  name,  for  though  not  yet  arrived  at 
the  medium  height  of  woman,  in  the  last 
three  years  she  had  developed  wonder- 
fully, and  she  felt  that  to  any  one  save 
Vernon,  she  would  be  little  SyhU  no 
longer.  She  liked  to  hear  it  come  un- 
consciously from  his  lips,  assuming  as  it 
did  to  her  ears  a  character  of  endear- 
ment. 

"  And  yet,''  she  answered  thoughtfully, 
looking  up  to  the  Ruin,  "they  twine 
together  in  perfect  harmony,  and  one 
would  lose  half  its  fitness  and  beauty 
without  the  other." 

She  thought  only  of  the  ivy,  while  Ver- 
non thought  but  of  her,  of  her  gentleness 
and  goodness,  and  her  ever- watchful  care 
of  him,  and  he  wondered  mentally,  how 
long  the  tender  green  would  be  content  to 
dwell  side  by  side  with  the  weather- 
stained  leaves,  and  what  rude  shock 
would  come  at  last  to  tear  them  asunder. 
But  the  subject  was  too  painful  for  him 
to  dwell  upon  long,  and  be  hastened  to 
direct  his  thoughts  into  another  channel. 

First  they  had  their  rural  feast,  where 
Sybil's  ingenuity  was  called  upon  in 
many  ways  to  supply  the  place  of  home 
comfort,  and  then  Vernon,  atler  praising 
her  for  her  usefulness  and  activity,  sug- 
gested that  upon  their  programme  her 
composition  should  be  next  placed. 

"What  more  fitting  time  could  we 
have,"  he  said,  "  than  when  the  Spring 
herself  breathes  over  us,  to  read  an  essay 
upon  her  charms?  I  suppose  that  it 
will  be  as  good  as  all  your  compositions 
are,"  he  continued,  "  but  I  think  that  I 
must  excuse  you  from  saying  any  thing 
original  upon  the  subject" 

*'  I  knew  it,  I  felt  it,"  said  Sybil  eager- 
ly," I  knew  that  I  could  only  say  what 
others  have  said,  and  so,  though  perhaps 
you  may  not  quite  like  it,  I  put  my 
thoughts  into  rhyme  as  a  sort  of  change 
from  my  old  beaten  track  of  prose,  but 
you  have  taught  me  to  keep  my  ideal  of 
poetry  so  high,  that  I  am  half  ashamed 
of  them,  and  if  yon  do  not  like  my  am- 
bitions  attempt,    I   can   only    promise 


never  more  to  soar  in  a  region  so  much 
beyond  my  powers." 

Vernon  was  neither  pleased  nor  dis- 
pleased, he  was  simply  curious  about 
Sybil's  verses,  and  for  the  first  time  for 
months,  he  had  a  passionate  yearning  for 
sight,  so  that  he  might  see  her  expres- 
sion, which  he  felt  if  it  were  not  one  of 
beauty,  must  be  one  of  perfect  confi- 
dence in  him  and  trust  in  his  judgment^ 
but  a  darkness  like  the  night  only  an- 
swered his  impracticable  wish. 

The  group  was  a  striking  one;  the 
Ruined  Church  and  broken  arches,  the 
shaded  spot  and  gianit  trees,  and  the 
grave-yard,  upon  one  of  the  tombs  of 
which  Vernon  reclined,,  his  head  resting 
upon  his  hand:  then  at  his  feet  on  a 
mound,  which  might  have  been  a  grave, 
sat  his  companion,  trembling,  looking  up 
for  sympathy,  even  from  those  sighUess 
eyes,  ere  she  began  the  reading  of  her 
verses. 

"  Stop,"  said  Vernon  as  she  unfialded 
the  paper,  while  his  old  sarcastic  mood, 
almost  unbidden,  rose  to  his  lips  in  chill- 
ing words ;  "  the  verses  must  have  a 
name,  of  course ;  surely  something  origi- 
nal might  have  been  aimed  at  there. 
Have  you  not  called  the  piece  by  some 
such  cognomen  as  this — *  The  Jubilee  of 
the  Year'  or  The  Birth  of  the  Verdant 
Leaves  I' " 

••No,"  said  Sybil,  falteringly,  while 
the  hot  blood  dyed  her  face  crimson,  and 
the  paper  rustled  in  her  trembling  hands, 
"  it  is  simply  Spring-time." 

"Read  on,"  he  said,  and  obediently 
she  read  what  she  had  written. 

God  of  the  hours,  God  of  these  golden 
hour94 
My  heart  overflows  with  love 
To  thee,  who  giv'et  with  liberal  hand  these 

flowers ; 
To  thee,  who  sendest  cool,  delicious  shew- 
ers 
Fresh  from  the  founts  above. 

God  of  the  hours,  the  fleeting,  checkered 
time, 
When  nature  smiles  and  weeps. 

Thou  paintest  sunset  clouds  with  hues  sub- 
lime, 
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Thou  tunest    bird-notes     to     the    joyous 
chime 
That  all  creation  keeps. 

Pde,  emerald    trees,   how   gracefully   ye 
twine 
Anmnd  jour  boughs  a  wreath  ; 
Or  does  some  angel  hand,  with  touch  di- 

Tine, 
fihng  from  celestial  bowers  your  verdure 
line 
To  deck  the  bowers  beneatli  ? 

How  silently  your  leaflets  old  and  brown 

On  nndnlating  wings. 
Id  autumn  months,  came  floating,  floating 

down. 
To  form  a  carpet  as  they  formed  a  crown 

For  you,  ye  forest  kings  1 

Veil  may  ye  bend  with  proud  and  haughty 
sweep. 
For  sunbeams  love  to  lie 
upon  jronr  boughs ;   the  breeze  ye  captive 

keep, 
And  CYen  the  dew-drop9,  which  the  night- 
clouds  weep, 
Upon  your  leaflets  die. 

Last  eve    the    moon    on  modest   twilight 
beamed, 
Ami  told  the  stars  'twas  Spring! 
Mie  jswept  the  wave,  deliciously  it  j:Icanicd, 
She  touched  the  birds,  and  woke  iheni  as 
thoy  dreamed 
A  few  soft  notes  to  sing. 

"od  of  the  April  flowers,  how  large  thy 
gift— 
The  rainbow  of  the  skies 
^that  spans  the  changing  clouds  with  foot- 
steps swift. 
And  "rainbows  of  the  earth,"  that  meekly 
lift 
To  thee,  their  glorious  eyes. 

And  not  content  with  flowers  rich  and  fair 

Thou  givest  perfume,  too, 
That  loads  with  burden  sweet  the  tender 

air, 
And  comes  to  flll  the  heart  with  rapture 
rare, 
^ch  blushing  morn  anew. 

God  of  the  Spring-time  hours,  what  give  we 
Thee 
•^hilc  thus  thou  bounteous  art? 
Tliou  oweat  us  nought,  we  owe  Thcc  all 
we  see — 


Enj<»ynHint8,  hope,  thought,  health,  eternity, 
The  life-beat  of  each  heart. 

This  morn  came  birds,  on  pinions  bright 
and  fleet, 
A  lullaby  to  sing 
To  Winter  as  he  slept, — but  other  voices 

sweet 
The  low  dirge  drowned,  and  warbled  carol, 
meet 
To  greet  the  waking  Spring. 

Thus  trees,  and  birds,  and  buds,  and  skies 
conspire 
To  8penk  unto  the  heart, 
*' Renew  thy  strength,  be  fresh;   be  pure; 

desire 
To  be  new-touched  with  purifying  fire, 
That  Evil's  growth  depart." 

God  of  the  heavens!  from  our  bosoms  blow 
The  sin-leaves,  and  plant  flowers 

Bedewed  by  gentlest  rains,  that  tliey  may 
show, 

How  tended  by  thy  love  alone  they  grow^ 
God  of  these  golden  hours!" 

Gradually  Vernon's  face  was  turned  away 
from  Sybil's  view,  for  he  did  not  care 
that  she  should  see  what  was  impressed 
thereon.  Interest,  and  wonder  at  the 
correct  collocation  of  words,  had  given 
place  to  a  softened  mood,  which  mois- 
tened his  eyes  and  busied  his  mind  in 
retrospection,  and  the  words, 

"  Renew  thy  strength ;  be  fresh  ;  bo  pure ; 

desire 
To  be  new-touched  with  purifying  tiro 
That  Evil's  growth  depart," 

woke  a  strange  chord  of  yearning  in  his 
breast,  to  be  pure,  and  fresh,  and  strong. 
Words  were  not  at  his  command  just  yet, 
and  after  a  minute's  pause  he  turned  to 
speak,  to  criticise  the  verses,  as  Sybil 
seemed  to  be  waiting  for  praise  or  blame, 
Dut  his  intention  was  interrupted  by  the 
words,  "  hush,  hush,"  and  Sybil's  moving 
nearer  to  him  and  checking  him  with  a 
cautious  whisper. 

'*0h,  Mr.  Vernon,"  she  said  in  the 
same  guarded  voice,  "  if  you  could  only 
see  it,  only  see  the  bird  that  has  alighted 
on  one  of  the  archer  !  It  cannot  belong 
to  our  woods  at  all,  for  I  have  never  be- 
held another    like  it.      So    bright  and 
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gorgeous  is  it,  as  the  sun  glances  upon  it 
while  it  peacefully  folds  its  wings,  that 
one  can  scarcely  help  fancying  that  it 
is  the  guardian  angel  of  this  spot,  or 
Bonie  spirit  in  disguise  watching  over  the 
dead." 

"Oh!"  whispered  Vernon,  in  return, 
the  excitement  of  a  sportsman  shining  on 
his  face,  "  a  bird,  did  you  say,  not  com- 
mon to  these  woods  \  Oh,  for  one  mo- 
ment's sight  to  these  blind  eyes !  Sybil, 
child,  run  noislessly  to  John  and  bid  him 
bring  hither  his  loaded  gun ;  I  had  for- 
gotten for  an  instant  what  a  good  marks- 
man he  is,  and  that  he  never  misses  aim." 

Sybil's  face  flushed  for  shame,  and  she 
stood  rooted  to  the  spot.  What !  kill  that 
bird  that  like  an  angel  of  peace  stood 
poised  above  them ;  never,  while  she 
could  prevent  it.  Kill  it  for  a  mere 
sportsman's  love  of  game  or  an  idle  curi- 
osity !  the  thought  was  desecration,  and 
her  spirit  grew  bold  in  the  exigency. 

"You  would  not,  you  could  not  kill 
that  bird,"  she  said  with  passionate 
pleading,  "  it  seems  as  if  it  were  never 
made  to  die,  at  least  by  hand  of  man ; 
never  did  a  king  were  such  a  jewelled 
crown  as  its  glittering  crest.  To  kill  it 
would  be  wanton  cruelty,  and  would,  in 
my  estimotion,  gratify  no  feeling  but  a 
base  and  unworthy  one." 

"  You  speak  as  if  you  were  the  special 
protectress  of  the  bird,"  said  Vernon  in 
low,  smothered  tones,  and  in  his  turn  ex- 
cited ;  "  because  it  is  so  beautiful  and 
peculiar,  is  the  very  reason  why  I  must 
and  will  have  it." 

Must  and  will !  Sybil  trembled  for  the 
unconscious  creature. 

*'  Think  of  the  holy  place,"  she  whis- 
pered again,  glancing  around,  "  of  that 
solemn  church,  of  these  graves,  of  the 
little  children  sleeping  around ;  think  of 
this  home  of  Death  desecrated  by  an 
unholy  sound,  polluted  by  a  senseless 
act!  Oh,  Mr.  Vernon,  call  it  romance  if 
you  will,  ridicule  it,  pour  upon  me  your 
anger  and  indignation,  but  for  this  time 
grant  me  my  wish  and  spare  that  feeble 
life.  There,  thank  heaven,  it  lifts  its 
wings  as  if  about  to  fly,  and  will  soon  be 
safe  from  your  cruelty,  but  no,  it  only 
turns  its  beautiful  arched   neck  to  the 


sunlight,  and  pleads  for  life  and  liberty 
with  a  song." 

Truly  Vernon's  evil  spirit  was  in  the 
ascendant,  and  a  demon  seemed  to  urge 
him  on.  Thrusting  Sybil  hastily  but 
gently  away,  he  arose,  and  in  a  subdued 
but  audible  voice,  called  to  his  servant, 
who  was  at  some  distance,  to  load  his  gun 
and  hasten  thither. 

Then  a  storm  of  anger  shook  Sybil's 
slight  frame.  Her  will,  "  full  statured," 
showed  itself  in  her  lightning  glance. 
Fiercely  the  fire  of  scorn  flashed  from  her 
eyes,  and  her  words  dropped  like  hot 
lava  upon  a  plain. 

"  Mr.  Vernon,"  she  said,  imperatively, 
taking  a  strange  sort  of  pleasure  in  uttei*- 
ing  the  scorn  that  welled  in  such  an  end- 
less stream  to  her  lips,  "  Mr.  Vernon,  it 
has  come  to  this;  you  have  taken  your 
resolution,  /, mine.  That  bird  shall  not  die, 
shall  not  be  wantonly  destroyed,  and  the 
moment  that  sees  John  approach  with 
loaded  gun  one  step  this  way,  sees  also 
the  bird  frightened  away  from  his  resting 
place  by  me,  floating  far  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  best  marksman's  aim." 

"IIow  dare  you  thwart  my  will?"  re- 
turned he  passionutely,  **  how  dare  you 
put  your  weak,  child-nature  in  opposition 
to  mine  ?" 

"  I  dare,"  she  said,  her  heart  beating 
wildly  and  her  voice  trembling  with  the 
storm  that  had  shaken  her,  "  because  1 
think  that  I  am  in  the  right;  because  the 
bird  is  happy,  and  tlie  place  holy  ;  and 
again  I  dare,"  said  she,  in  softened 
accents,  "because  what  a  sister  could  say 
to  a  brother,  that  alone  have  I  said  to 
you." 

Then  she  put  her  little  hand  kindly  in 
between  Vernon's  clenched  fingers  in  a 
caressing  way,  not  knowing  whether  he 
would  let  it  remain  or  rudely  cast  it  away, 
but  her  silent  prayer  was  heard,  and  it 
lay  not  rejected,  but  safe  under  that 
broad,  strong  palm,  like  a  nestling  under 
the  parent-bird's  wing. 

But  ah,  who  could  turn  away  from 
Sybil's  offered  hand !  Vernon  did  not, 
but  crushing  it  softly  in  his,  Jie  said 
gently,  "you  have  conquered;  my  little 
sister  has  conquered  a  proud,  rougli,  un- 
feeling man,  who  came  well  nigh  forget- 
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the  letter,  whioh  was  post-marked  I^hr- 
ence,  she  thus  began : — 

•*  Dear  Vbrnon  : 

"  As  you  feared  never  to  become  ao- 
customed  to  the  necessary  third  person, 
you  made  me  promise  to  write  to  yoa 
only  in  extreme  cases, — that  is,  if  I  ever 
found  myself  supremely  happy  or  su- 
premely miserable ;  as  the  former  sensa- 
tion is  preeminently  in  the  ascendant 
now,  I  can  refrain  no  longer  from  im- 
parting to  you  some  of  my  experiences, 
and  from  telling  you  how,  each  day,  a 
prayer  ascends  from  my  heart  to  heaven 
for  the  welfare  of  my  generous  friend. 

"Ynu  have  opened  to  me  a  new  field 
of  beauty,  such  as  I  never  dreamed  of, 
both  in  the  province  of  art  and  nature. 
My  eyes  feast  on  loveliness,  my  heart 
beats  with  fuller  pulsations  than  in  my 
own  land.  I  feel  that  I  am  treading  on 
enchanted  ground,  Hud  associations  from 
the  past  cume  thronging  in  endless  pro- 
cession from  the  chambers  of  my  brain. 
Oh,  Yenion,  to  have  seen  the  Lake  of 
Como,  the  Cathedrals,  the  Laocoon,  St. 
Peter's,  and  the  paintings  and  statuary 
in  the  old  world,  is  to  have  lived  no  or- 
dinary life. 

"I  might  go  on  enumerating  the  beau- 
ties which  arise  on  every  side,  but  I 
know  that  with  you  it  would  be  familiar 
ground,  and  might  weary  you,  still,  I 
could  not  help  feeling  that  you  ought  to 
have  a  realizing  sense  of  my  deep  thank- 
fulness, and  it  is  for  this  merely  that  I 
write  to  yon. 

"  When  I  think  of  your  sympathy, 
which  will  meet  me  on  my  return  when 
we  can  talk  over  my  experiences,  I  am 
doubly  grateful  to  Qod  that  you  were 
permitted  to  see  this  world-wide  pano- 
rama of  wonders,  and  that  you  have 
travelled  from  snow-orowned  Russia  to 
the  vineyards  of  beautiful  Spain.  Even 
in  your  blindness  you  could  never  be  en- 
tirely lonely,  for  after  a  visit  to  Europe 
memory  would  ever  be  a  busy  companion. 

"  To  me  this  living  in  the  past  is  en- 
chanting, and  and  of  course  to  the  artist- 
mind  the  enjoyment  is  double.  It  seems 
to  me,  too,  that  I  would  never  have  cared 
to  journey  abroad,  unless  I  had  received 


a  refined  education,  so  that  I  might  ap- 
preciate every  classical  allusion,  and  ML 
at  home  in  history.  There  are  men 
around  me  now,  ignorant,  soulless  men, 
in  whom  the  curves  of  an  exquisite  piece 
of  sculpture  rouse  no  feeling  of  admira- 
tion,— whose  eyes  see  no  glory  in  an 
Italian  sunset,  who  travel  merely  because 
it  is  fashionable,  and  in  whom  no  grate- 
ful religious  thought  is  awakened.  False 
men  are  they,  Vernon,  and,  oh,  if  I  could 
only  sit  by  you  for  an  hour,  I  could 
tell  you  how  the  sight  of  all  this  beauty, 
natural  and  artistic,  appeals  to  my  re- 
ligious nature,  and  how  my  heart  beats 
more  fervently  to  God  and  man,  and  my 
whole  soul  is  bared  to  receive  divine  in- 
fluences from  heaven.  No,  I  have  not 
come  here,  even  as  regards  my  spiritual 
welfare,  in  vain. 

"  I  have  painted  one  work  since  my 
arrival  in  Florence,  which  the  critics 
honour  me  by  praising  very  much.  It 
is  an  ideal,  my  ideal  of  a  perfectly  bean- 
tifui  woman,  and  I  call  it  my  Inspira- 
tion. Need  I  tell  you,  my  friend,  that 
I  mean  to  be  yours  when  I  return? 
Would  thlit  you  could  see  it,  and  criticise 
it,  for  upon  your  judgment  I  have  ever 
depended ;  but  I  will  not  murmur,  for  I 
believe  that  all  of  God's  dispensations 
are  for  the  best. 

'*  Send  me  a  line  through  your  amana- 
ensis,  if  you  do  not  incline  to  forward  a 
longer  communication,  and  tell  me  some- 
thing of  your  welfare, — if  you  are  still 
in  the  country,  and  whether  you  have 
any  companions. 

"  Yours,  in  all  sincerity, 

"Albert  Linwood." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  him,"  said  Sy- 
bil quietly,  as  she  refolded  the  letter. 

"  And  why  V  asked  Vernon. 

As  a  man  of  the  world  Vernon  hod 
used  that  little  monosyllable  with  great 
effect;  it  had  been  more  powerful  than 
many  words,  and  joined  with  a  sympa- 
thizing look  of  interest  in  his  fine  eyes, 
had  extracted  many  a  confession  which 
would  otherwise  have  remained  unreveal- 
ed,  and  now  the  force  of  habit  led  him 
to  use  it  still.  There  is  often  magic  in 
one  word,  calling  out  many  in  answer. 
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"Becaase,"  was  the  answer,  "it  seems 
to  me  that  I  would  like  to  talk  to  him, 
and  tell  bim  of  mj  faalts ;  still  better, 
too,  would  I  love  to  hear  him  speak  of 
that  religion  which  he  prises  so  much. 
Ah,  if  he  had  sisters,  how  happy  they 
mD8t  be." 

What  an  incentiTe  was  this,  to  any 
one  who  loved  Sybil,  to  be  worthy  in  her 


"It  18  worth  the  trying,"  thought  Ver- 
dod;  but  thinking  on  his  part,  in  the 
present  instance,  was  far  from  acting. 

Not  many  days  after  this,  Vernon  sum- 
Duned  Sybil  to  his  side,  and  told  her 
that  the  time  bad  arrived  when  she  could 
be  really  useful  to  him,  and  that  be  had 
iome  work  for  her  to  do ;  ho  wanted  her 
to  answer  Linwood's  letter.  Such  an 
appeal  she  could  not  escape  from,  and 
she  sat  down  and  wrote  under  his  direc- 
tion the  following  words : — 

"Too  are  astimi^hed,  dear  Albert,  at 
this  ladj-like  hand-writing,  instead  of 
John's  bold  chirography,  but  'tis  only 
little  Sybil  Gray's,  who  writes  at  my 
dictfttiun,  thereftire  be  mystifie*!  no  lon- 
ger. Now,  Sybil  is  the  grand-daughter ' 
of  my  mothe^'D  early  friend,  Mrs,  Gor- 
^%  both  of  whom  have,  at  my  invita- 
tion, made  oiy  hou^e  their  home.  Mrs. 
Gordon,  when  her  health  allows  her, 
tt  an  admirable  manager  in  my  bachelor 
eitahlishment',  and  Sybil  has  masters, 
gatliers  flowers,  dresses  the  roses,  and, 
*»  yiu  see,  writes  for  the  dismal  blind 
geniJeman. 

"  I  cannot  express  to  you  how  much 
pleasure  y«»ur  letter  gave  me,  and  now 
that  I  have  Sybil  as  writer  and  reader  of 
oar  correspondence,  let  me  hear  from 
J<»a  often, — and  do  not  be  particular 
aUmtthe  number  of  your  sheets,  f«>r  the 
dear  child 'h  go«>d  nature  will  bear  her 
thr«.ugh  them  all,  even  if  their  name 
▼tre  legion. 

**Y.iu  ask  me  about  myself;  I  thi..k, 
1  know  that  I  am  happier  than  when  you 
*ere  here.  I  can  trace  this  change  to 
Do  particular  cause,  yet  on  the  wh(»le  I 
^'»joy  life  more,  human  nature  seemj*  bet- 
ter, and  I  am  not  quite  the  worldling 
tbatyuu  left  me.     I  begin  to  be  recon- 


ciled in  some  slight  degree  to  my  mis- 
fortune, and  sometimes,  remember,  Lin- 
wood,  only  sometimes,  I  even  bring  my- 
self to  regard  it  as  a  blessing, — for,  had 
I  still  retained  my  sight  after  that  terri- 
ble fever,  I  might  have  remained  in  the 
city,  constantly  in  the  presence  of  her 
whom  I  have  by  this  means  avoided  ; 
and  so  weak  is  the  human  heart,  that 
even  knowing  what  she  is — even  having 
seen  her  unmarked,  her  wonderful  beau- 
ty and  fascination  might  have  bound  me 
to  her  prisoner  for  life,  whereas  there  is 
now  no  danger  in  absence, — and,  oh, 
Linwood,  reflect  upon  the  almost  hell 
upon  earth  that  I  should  have  endured 
had  I  pa.<«sed  my  life " 

Sybil  made  a  movement  that  arrested 
Vernon's  words, — she  rose  from  the  ta- 
ble and  laid  down  her  pen.  She  was 
embarrassed  beyond  measure ;  she  thought 
that  Verhon  had  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  she  was  writing,  and  not  he  himself; 
and  she  was  an  unwilling  listener  to  the 
secrets  of  that  proud  heart,  and  inter- 
rupted him  by  reminding  him  that  his 
letter  was  too  much  of  a  personal  nature 
for  her  to  continue  writing  it.  **  You 
forget,  that  I  know  nothing,"  she  began, 
— but  she  was  not  allowed  to  proceed, 
for  Vernon  silenced  her  with  words  which 
rendered  her  mute. 

**No,  Sybil,  I  do  not  forget  anything; 
an  irresistible  impulse  leads  me  to  tell 
you  that  part  of  my  life's  history,  which 
I  have  more  than  once  alluded  to  in  your 
presence,  and  to  which  you  are  a  stran- 
ger. I  know  not  why  it  is  that  I  thus 
make  you  the  confidant  of  my  most  sa- 
cred experiences ;  I  know  not  if  your 
eyes  are  gentle  and  compassionate, — and 
yet  they  must  be,  Sybil ;  I  know  not 
why  I  am  led  to  unfcdd  my  inner  nature 
to  the  scrutiny  <»f  a  young  girl  who  knows 
nothing  of  the  world  and  its  passions, 
— hut  it  would  seem  that  a  kind  of  fate, 
from  which  there  is  no  escape,  drives  me 
on,  and  it  is  your  destiny  to  listen." 

*'  Florence  Percy,"  he  continued,  after 
a  slight  pause,  "  is  my  sister's  dearest 
friend ;  it  was  nature,  then,  that  with 
such  a  tie  between  them,  I  should  be 
constantly  thrown  into  her  society.  She 
was  an  orphan,  with  no  one  to  guide  her 
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but  an  aant,  whose  life  was  one  tissue  of 
fashionable  folly.  When  I  say  that  Flor- 
ence was  a  fit  scholar  for  so  apt  a 
teacher,  I  exaggerate  nothing ;  but  una- 
ware of  her  faults  at  the  time  when  1 
first  made  her  acquaintance,  her  beauty, 
— ^which  is  fitting  for  a  queen, — and  her 
winning  manners,  captivated  me,  and 
made  me  her  willing  slave.  The  old 
proverb  says,  that  Move  is  blind,'  but 
more  blind  than  I  am  now  bodily,  was  1 

to  her  defects  ;  mad  and  blind  until, 

but  I  will  not  anticipate,  Sybil,  you  shall 
hear  the  story  from  beginning  to  end. 

"  Florence  was  poor  and  yet  she  loved 
wealth  better  than  life  itself;  'rather 
die,'  I  doubt  not  was  her  m^tto,  'than 
be  deprived  of  certain  luxuries  and  com- 
forts.' To  struggle  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances was  her  one  great  object,  and  she 
was  determined  that  her  impoverished 
and  aristocratic  race  should  yet  flourish 
through  her  means  among  the  wealthy 
of  the  land. 

*'  She  chose  me,  then,  as  her  instru- 
ment, her  victim, — and  threw  her  wiles 
aronnd  my  unsuspecting  nature.  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  I  am  rich,  you  must 
see  it  by  the  style  in  which  I  live,  "by 
my  retinue  of  servants,  and  my  lavish 
expenditure  of  money,  and  she  knew  it 
— ^knew  my  income,  and  laid  her  plans* 

"We  met  almost  daily  in  my  sister's 
bouse,  and  as  it  was  her  great  ambi- 
tion that  Florence  and  I  should  even- 
tually be  married,  we  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  becoming  conversant  with  each 
other's  tastes  and  opinions.  Isabel  loved 
and  loves  Florence  with  a  blind  infat- 
uation which  is  second  only  to  what 
mine  was,  although  I  must  do  her  the 
justice  to  say,  that  she  never  knew  the 
extent  of  the  plot  laid  by  her  fascinat- 
ing friend. 

"  When  I  look  back  upon  that  event- 
ful period  of  my  life,  it  seems  to  me 
that  I  must  have  been  living  in  a  dream 
not  to  have  discovered  the  base  motives 
which  actuated  the  conduct  of  Florence. 
Affection  for  nie  she  had  not ;  cold,  pas- 
sionless, calculating,  I  scarcely  think  that 
any  one  could  inspire  her  with  love,  and 
yet  what  a  master-piece  of  acting  was 
her  feigned  joy  in   my  presence,  while 


she  had  but  one  passion ;  to  that  she 
bowed  as  a  heathen  to  his  idol,  and  that 
passion  was  to  lift  the  fallen  fortunes 
of  the  Percy  family. 

"  I  have  sometimes  in  my  earlier  years 
dreamed  that  I  might  be  loved — dreamed 
of  a  home  where  a  gentle  wife,  with 
loving  children  at  her  feet,  would  greet 
me  at  my  fireside ;  that  that  home  would 
be  little  short  of  a  heaven,  while  Flor- 
ence Percy  would  be  the  angel  of  my 
Paradise ;  but,  alas !  how  was  I  mista- 
ken 1  Sybil,  look  at  me,  is  there  any- 
thing chilling  or  repulsive  about  me? 
Now,  indeed,  there  may  be  with  these 
closed,  sightless  eyes, — but  fancy  me  in 
the  prime  of  youth  and  health,  with  a 
happy,  buoyant  temperament,  think  you 
not  that  then  I  might  have  inspired  love  V* 

He  waited  not  for  Sybirs  answer,  but 
hurried  on. 

"  I  remember  the  time  when  the  truth 
first  came  to  me, — not  with  the  crash 
of  a  storm,  crushing  me  with  its  sud- 
denness,— but  with  only  a  certain  fore- 
shadowing of  evil.  We  were  not  pub- 
licly engaged,  the  word  had  not  been 
quite  spoxen,  for  we  were  waiting  for 
her  aunt's  return  from  Europe  to  sanc- 
tion our  love,  but  she  expected  the  ques- 
tion to  be  asked  which  would  make  h^r 
my  betrothed,  and  1  intended  it.  I  had 
told  her,  however,  that  I  loved  her,  and 
I  had  heard  the  blessed  words  that  I 
was  in  return  beloved  by  her;  I  had 
pictured  our  future  home,  where,  not 
the  least  among  the  changes  that  were 
to  happen  to  me,  I  was  to  become  under 
her  guidance  a  useful,  pious  man.  She 
had  received  many  presents  from  my 
hands  of  great  value,  and  had  worn 
diamonds  which  were  my  gift.  In  the 
meantime  our  mornings  were  spent  to- 
gether, and  our  evenings  in  the  round 
of  amusements  that  a  crowded  city  al- 
ways affords. 

"  One  day  we  were  seated  in  Isabel's 
luxurious  parlour,  with  the  light  of  the 
room  softened  to  that  mellow  shade 
which  is  so  becoming  to  a  complexion 
like  hers,  and  I  had  never  seen  the 
beauty  of  Florence  displayed  to  such  ad- 
vantage; I  even  mutely  thanked  God  for 
the  creation  of  such  wondrous  perfection^ 
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ind  that  I  was  permitted  to  behold  it. 
I  hare  not  told  yon  that  she  was  a  clear 
Iwanette,  and  that  the  crowning  grace  to 
her  fair  fiice  was  a  rich,  glossy  colour  on 
her  cheeks,  which  gave  additional  lustre 
to  her  superb  eyes.  On  the  morning  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  she  was  dressed 
simply,  yet  carefully,  while  her  glossy 
dirk  'htir,  unadorned,  was  to  me  more 
beaotifal  than  if  encircled  with  a  diadem 
of  brilliants.  In  passing  I  must  mention 
that  her  dress  usually  was  anything  but 
simple,  for  her  love  of  display  showed 
itself  forcibly  in  her  toilet  arrangements. 

"Her  quiet  morning  robe,  with  its 
loose  hanging  sleeves,  disclosed  an  arm 
which  was  faultless  in  its  proportions, 
-^d  as  she  held  it  towards  me  that  I 
might  clasp  around  it  a  ruby  bracelet 
of  carious  workmanship,  her  eyes, — ah, 
thoM  glorious  eyes, — beamed  with  the 
light  of  what  I  thought  was  love — deep, 
unchangeable,  grateful  love  to  the  donor, 
bat  which  circumstances  have  showed  to 
be  only  the  love  of  gems  and  of  display. 

"Lovers  are  proverbially  eloquent,  and 
I  was  picturing  to  her  how  her  affection 
brightened  my  life,  and  huw  I  wished 
that  all  our  days  might  be  as  tranquil 
and  happy  as  that  which  was  passing, 
when  ahe  whispered  in  return  that  it 
woold  be  the  study  of  her  existence  to 
tike  me  happy,  and  that  she  had  no 
wiah  in  life  which  was  not  breathed  in 
nferenoe  to  me!  Emboldened  by  this 
deiieioafl  confession,  I  told  her  playfully 
tiiat  I  would  put  her  upon  trial,  and  then 
altering  my  tone  to  a  serious  one,  I  re- 
narked  that  dhe  had  it  in  her  power  to 
grant  me  a  favour, — a  speck  in  com  par i- 
aon  with  the  sacrifices  of  a  lifetime.  It 
waa  only  this, — that,  instead  of  attend- 
ing a  faaons  ball  which  was  to  be  given 
in  the  evening,  she  would  spend  the 
lionra  at  home  quietly  with  me. 

"An  almost  imperceptible  frown  pass- 
ed over  her  brow  as  I  said  these  simple 
*wl  not  very  exacting  words ;  but  the 
anile  that  succeeded  was  more  brilliant 
^  the  sudden  shadow  that  had  preceded 
it,  and  with  all  the  apparent  love  of  a 
loTJng  heart  gathered  in  her  earnest  eyes, 
wtich  looked  straight  into  mine,  as  I 
knelt  before  her,  with  her  lips  all  rosy  in 


their  freshness,  and  her  voice  tender 
with  affectionate  words,  she  bent  towards 
me,  and  laying  her  perfect  hand  upon 
mine,  promised  what  I  had  asked. 

'*  Just  then  Isabel  entered  from  a 
walk,  glowing  with  health  and  excite- 
ment, and  full  of  some  important  intel- 
ligence. I  cati  scarcely  think  that  she 
meant  to  pain  me  by  what  followed,  and 
I  can  attribute  her  words  only  to  that 
fearful  proclivity  which  women  have  to 
making  conquests,  and  in  having  those 
in  whom  they  are  interested  count  their 
triumphs  in  numbers. 

"  *  I  have  glorious  news  for  you,  Flor- 
ence,' she  said,  *  you  have  gained  another 
conquest  by  that  queenly  beauty  of 
yours ;  you  have  made  Lord  Cumminga 
your  slave  for  life.  He  could  talk  of 
nothing  else  this  morning  but  your 
superb  air,  your  divine  eyes,  and  the 
midnight  gleaming  of  your  ebon  locks. 
To  be  sufe,  it  is  in  rather  a  vulgar  way 
that  he  swears  you  are  an  angel,  but  that 
we  must  excuse  in  a  titled  man ;  by  the 
by,  with  a  little  French  expletive,  he 
made  me  promise  to  take  you  to  Mrs. 
Maitland's  to-night,  and  you  must  go,' — 
then  turning  to  me  as  I  made  a  gesture 
of  impatience,  she  continued :  *  Now, 
Richard,  for  shame,  I  verily  believe  you 
are  jealous ;  my  lord  is  awkward,  you 
^are  refined  and  graceful ;  my  lord  is  a 
■plight, 'and  you,  you  know,  area  beauty;' 
then  warbling  a  lively  air,  she  threw 
herself  at  the  feet  of  Florence  in  a  be- 
seeching attitude. 

'*  I  tro^  jealous,  maddened, — but  I  kept 
silence  and  waited  for  the  result,  incens- 
ed against  the  presumptuous  stranger, 
but  secure  in  the  constancy  of  my  peer- 
less Florence,  upon  whom  I  gazed,  al- 
most sure  of  her  reply.  What  had  trans- 
formed her  so  ?  Her  cheeks  glowed  with 
a  crimson  which  I  had  never  yet  seea 
kindled  there  ;  her  eyes  sparkled  with 
delight,  %nd  she  uttered  a  joyous  excla- 
mation ;  then,  as  if  remembering  her- 
self, she  said  to  Isabel,  *  But  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  meet  him  at  Mrs.  Maitland*s,  for 
I  have  just  promised  Richard  to  stay  at 
home  with  him, — Darby  and  Joan  fash- 
ion T 

"* Would   you    indeed    like    to    go?' 
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I  said  calmly,  though  with  a  volcano 
raging  within  m  j  heart  '  If  you  would, 
pray  do  not  consider  yourself  bound  to 
me,  and  do  not  let  a  whim  of  mine  keep 
you  at  home/ 

***0h,  if  it  is  only  a  whim/  she  re- 
turned, twisting  my  bracelet-gift  upon 
her  arm  with  her  long  slender  fingers 
that  she  might  examine  it  more  minutely, 
<  then  I  %DCi\dd  like  to  go/ 

"  '  As  you  please,'  said  I  coldly, — and 
$he  went  I  and  so  the  first  link  was  bro- 
ken,— and  so  at  length  were  all.  Yes,  she 
went  to  the  ball  and  met  my  lord  Cum- 
mings.  Ills  fortune,  the  world  said, 
doubled  mine ;  he  wore  finer  diamonds ; 
be  sported  carriages  and  horses  unequal- 
led in  the  land ;  he  paid  his  court  to  the 
queenly  beauty,  and  was  accepted.  It 
was  then,  that  wiih  a  constitution  pre- 
disposed, by  the  excitement  under  which 
I  laboured,  to  fever,  I  was  taken  ill  with 
an  epidemic  which  was  r^ing,  and 
which,  though  it  affected  many  only 
slightly,  prostrated  me  almost  to  the 
grave,  and  left  me  blind,  with  no  hope 
of  restoration  to  sight. 

"  After  my  recovery  from  this  illness, 
many  friends  came  kindly  to  break  the 
monotony  of  my  darkened  chamber,  and 
among  others  a  young  man,  who  had 
been  sported  with  awhile  by  Miss  Percy, 
and  then  rejected.  This  man  I  know  to 
be  true,  and  partly  in  bitterness  of  spirit 
— but  chiefly  in  revenge  for  the  treat- 
ment he  had  received,  for  men  are  affect- 
ed differently  by  a  rejection,  some  turn- 
ing to  melancholy,  some  maddened  and 
reckless,  and  others  careless  and  light- 
hearted  still ;  he,  in  revenge,  and  igno- 
rant of  my  attachment  to  Florence,  told 
me,  wantonly  and  only  to  show  her  off 
in  the  worst  possible  light,  of  a  speech 
that  he  bad  heard  her  make ;  it  was  this, 
mark  it,  Sybil,  and  it  will  be  a  key  to  the 
character  of  the  woman  who  might  have 
been  my  wife:  'Well,  what  matters  it? 
Though  be  has  lost  his  sight,  he  has  not 
lost  his  fortune  V 

'*  From  that  moment  my  love  turned 
into  scorn,  my  scorn  to  indifference.  Yon 
m:iy  like  to  hear  the  sequel;  my  lord 
Cummin  ITS  proved  to  be  an  adventurer, 
a  furtune-huntcr,  and  he  had  mistaken 


Florence  for  a  cousin  of  hers  who  was 
an  heiress.  When  he  found  out  his  mis- 
take, he  disappeared  no  one  knows 
whither,  and  Florence  was  left  to  her 
own  wholesome  reflections.  Since  then 
she  has  not  been  much  sought  in  socie- 
ty ;  but  still  her  glorious  beauty  remains 
to  dazzle  a  few  lingering  worshippers, 
who,  however,  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
too  poor  to  be  rewarded  by  her  hand. 

"  I  have  not  met  her  since  her  engage- 
ment to  Cummings,  but  strange  to  say 
Isabel  is  devoted  to  her,  and  even  dreams 
of  her  being  my  wife  and  her  sister ;  and 
she  in  her  turn  repays  Isabel  by  her  ad- 
miration and  flattery. 

"  I  have  suffered,  you  see,  Sybil,  al- 
most more  than  my  share,  and  you  mast 
bear  with  my  mood  when  you  think  that 
I  am  morose  and  gloomy ;  sometimes,  in- 
deed, I  may  be  both  naturally,  but  of- 
tener  that  selfish  depression  of  spirits 
under  which  you  see  me  labouring,  is  the 
memory  of  the  post,  rising  up  in  wave 
after  wave  of  hitter  feeling,  which  will 
not  be  stilled  by  any  endeavour  on  my 
part.  You  wished  the  other  day  for 
some  misfortune,  some  temptaUon  to  rip- 
ple the  calm  current  of  your  days.  Oh, 
Sybil,  you  know  not  what  you  asked. 
But  I  am  sure  that  you  need  no  experi- 
ence in  suffering  in  order  to  make  joa 
feel  for  others,  and  sympathise  with  them 
in  their  sorrows, — ^and  the  thought  of  ibis 
is  why  I  disclose  mine  to  you." 

Sybil  drew  a  long  breath,  and  the 
tears  came  into  her  eyes ;  she  had  wept 
over  romances  often,  but  here,  before 
her,  was  a  man  who  had  loved  and  suf- 
fered; here  was  something  real,  some- 
thing that  she  knew  was  true,  and  she 
looked  pityingly  upon  one  who  had  noyr 
in  her  ejes  assumed  the  dignity  of  a 
hero.  She  longed  to  show  him  in  some 
way  how  truly  she  felt  for  him  in  his 
double  bereavement,  but  knew  not  how. 

"  Sybil,  tell  me/'  asked  Vernon  anx- 
iously, "  is  not  mine  a  tale  of  many  sor- 
rows? Come  near  me,  and  say  to  me 
that  you  think  that  I  am  not  to  be  disap- 
pointed in  you,  too.  I  want  no  maledic- 
tions showered  upon  the  head  of  Flor- 
ence Percy  ;  I  care  not  even  to  bring  to 
mind  the  thought  of  her  terrible  retribu- 
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tion,  or  that  Dante  has  placed  in  the 

'lowest  deep  of  the  lowest  deep'  those 

irkbare  betrayed  trust:  only  Apeak  to 

me,— say  one  word  of  comfort,  one  ear- 

n€8tword.    Sybil,  friend,  sister,  fail  me 

not  oow,  bat  give  me  what  I   need  more 

than  parched  traveller  a  cooling  draught, 

— gire  me  your  sympathy." 

Sybil  rose  and  approached  him  where 
iKsat,  and  then  with  no  syllable  of  com- 
fort but  with  a  heavy  sob  and  shower  of 
tears  upon  his  outstretched  hands,  she 
"Wept  because  he  had  suffered  so ;  and 
Veraon  was  grateful  for  thcjse  tears,  and 
understood  their  meaning  almost  better 
tbao  if  they  had  been  words.  He  had 
5i«ver  seen  Florence  weep, — her  artificial 
^^ore  had  never  been  thus  moved,  and 
1m  knew  that  the  fount  of  feelinrr  which 
"^as  tlie  source  of  tears  must  be  deep  in- 
deed, 

"Poor child!"  he  said,  as  Sybil  knelt 
Wore  him,  her  hands  clasped  in  his  ;  "  I 
did  not  mean  to  move  you  s: ,  you  must 
Weep  no  more, — at  least  not  for  me,  but 
lonmnat  spare  your  tears  for  your  fu- 
ture self;  for  suffering  is  the  condition 
binder  which  we  live  and  breathe,  and 
joa  know    not  what  the  coming  years 
•»y  have  in  store  f(»r  you." 

But  Sybil  still  wept  on ;  the  sight  of 
tbt  disappointed,  blind,  forsaken  man, 
4i  a  deeper  tragedy  than  what  the  books 
wer  told  her  cjf, — a  story  whose  last  page 
ttded  ?ery  sadly. 

Then  Vernon  smoothed  back  her  long, 
lonriant  hair  tenderly,  and  drew  her 
nearer  to  him  until  he  felt  her  breath 
vpoD  his  bowed  face,  and  a  passionate 
pfajcr  for  her  welfare  escaped  from  his 
Bpi.  "  Oh,  God,"  he  said,  "  spare  her, 
ilueld  her ;  let  not  my  fate  be  hers ;  pour 
ttpuo  me  any  amount  of  suffering,  but 
kt  misfortune  pass  her  by,  and,  above 
<Hi  guard  her  against  a  sorrow  such  as 
idne." 

Vernon  prayed — it  was  something  un- 
UQal;  not  indeed  for  himself  did  he 
pny,  hot  lor  Sybil,  kneeling  before  him, 
^  bright  face  uplifted  to  his,  and  her 
^ds  fast  locked  in  his  strong  grasp ; 
then  her  voice  broke  the  silence  which 
Mowed  that  earnest  appeal  to  a  higher 
power,  and  it  came  to  his  ears  like  the 


voice  of  an  angel  answering  his  prayer. 
**  Itcottid  take  your  sorrow  from  you 
if  I  could/*  she  said,  "  and  hear  it  for 


fo 
you," 

"What  oonld  mortal  ask  more  than  this, 
what  need  had  he  of  closer  sympathy  ? 
Life  could  record  no  instance  of  greater 
sacrifice  than  such  as  she  had  offered. 

*'  God,  I  thank  thee,"  he  exclaimed, 
while  his  frame  trembled  at  those  simple 
words  from  the  kneeling  girl,  "Thou 
hast  at  last  sent  to  me  what  my  soul  has 
most  needed  through  three  long  dreary 
years, — the  gift  of  perfect  sympathy." 
But  even  as  Vernon  spoke,  a  bright  crim- 
son flushed  his  face,  and  a  terrible  reve- 
lation came  to  him  ;  he  loved  her — loved 
her  kneeling  and  weeping  there.  The 
truth  came  like  a  knife,  cleaving  heart 
and  brain  ;  no  doubt,  no  shadow  of  sus- 
picion of  the  nature  of  his  feelings  came 
to  question  him  as  to  their  sincerity. 
Florence  he  had  loved  for  her  beauty, 
and  what  she  might  have  been  to  him 
when  the  gloss  of  fashion  had  given 
place  to  domoatic  ties, — but  Sybil  he  loved 
for  herself,  for  what  she  was.  She  might 
be  as  beautiful  as  an  angel,  or  almost  re- 
pulsive in  appearance;  these  considera- 
tions did  not  affect  him  ;  he  only  saw  the 
purity  of  her  heart  and  loved  her, — ah, 
how  fondly,  how  truly,  she  must  never 
know.  lie  would  never,  he  said  to  him- 
self, be  so  ungenerous  as  to  throw  him- 
self with  his  blindness  and  blighted  life, 
his  soured  temper,  and  uncongenial  dis- 
position upon  her  mercy  ;  no,  he  would 
not  sacrifice  upon  the  shrine  of  his  self- 
ishness that  young,  budding  life,  that 
pure,  lovely  heart ;  to  keep  his  affection 
all  untold,  to  educate  her,  to  bestow  upon 
her  every  grace  that  wealth  could  bring, 
and  then  to  yield  her  calmly  in  after 
^ears  to  another  with  the  outward  quiet- 
ness of  a  brother,  even  when  there  would 
he  a  mad  worship  burning  on  the  altar 
of  his  heart  within,  would  be  the  crown- 
ing suffering  of  his  life,  his  last  terrible 
sacrifice. 

But  love,  love, — man  is  impotent  when 
entering  the  lists  against  thee,  and  what 
a  tyrant  thou  art!  Vernon  struggled 
bravely  and  well,  but  there  came  hours 
in  that  long    and   intimate  intercourse 
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when  his  secret  would  rush  from  his 
heaxt  to  his  very  lips,  and  only  by  strong, 
persevering  will  be  kept  prisoner  there, 
and  each  day  and  month  gsew  with  a 
mighty  strength  that  pure,  devoted  pas- 
sion for  one  who,  he  had  determined, 
should  be  to  him  forever,  as  far  as  word 
or  act  of  his  was  concerned,  only  his  well 
beloved  sister,  his  litUe  Sybil  Gray. 

But  to  return  to  the  systematic  devel- 
opement  of  our  story.  The  sheet  lay  un- 
finished on  the  table;  with  one  strong 
effort  of  self-control,  he  put  her,  whom 
he  longed  to  clasp  to  his  beating,  lonely, 
yearning  heart,  away  from  him,  and  re- 
quested her  calmly  to  finish  it.  Sybil 
obeyed,  and  wrote  again  at  his  dictation, 
folded,  sealed,  and  directed  the  letter 
half  mechanically,  wondered  in  her  young 
and  innocent  heart  at  the  baseness  of 
Florence,  wiped  her  tear-stained  foce, 
and  then  left  Vernon  to  attend  to  the 
wants  of  her  grand-mother. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

**Am  I  in  Italy?  .  Is  this  the  Mincius? 
Are  those  the  distant  turrets  of  Verona  1 
And  shall  I  sup  where  Juliet  at  the  masque 
Saw  her  loved  Montague,  and  now  sleeps 

by  him? 
Such  questions  hourly  do  I  ask  myself; 
And  not  a  stone,  in  a  cross-way,  inscribed 
*  To  Mantua — *  To  Ferrara' — ^but  excites 
Surprise  and  doubt,  and  self-congratulation. 

O  Italy,  how  beatiful  thou  art!" — Rogers, 

Sybil  saw  with  heartrfelt  anguish  that 
Mrs.  Gordon  drooped  daily  more  and 
more ;  she  was,  of  course,  under  the  care 
of  a  physician  who  paid  her  regular  visits, 
but  hers  was  a  decay  of  nature  which  no 
physician  could  heal.  Her  seat  by  the 
fireside,  or  by  the  open  window,  in  the 
more  genial  days  of  summer,  had  been 
exchanged  for  her  own  apartment,  and 
Sybil  noticed  with  regret,  that  her  mind, 
which  had  been  for  so  long  a  time  firm 
and  energetic,  was  showing  unmistake- 
able  signs  of  decay  and  imbecility. 

Her  memory,  too,  which  had  been  so 
well  stored  with  dates  and  anecdotes  of 
the  pasti  failed  from  day  to  day,  and  she 


scarcely  seemed  to  be  conscious  of  those 
around  her  who  ministered  to  her  hourly 
wants.  The  most  cheering  view  of  her 
decline  was,  that  she  suffered  no  pain, 
but  Sybil  would  often  retire  to  the  retreat 
of  her  own  room  with  tearful  eyes  when 
she  saw  that  her  grandmother  failed  to 
recognise  her,  or  calle«l  her  by  her  mother's 
name  or  by  that  of  some  friend  of  her 
childhood. 

Although  Mrs.  Gordon  had  ceased  to 
recognise  her  grand-child,  and  knew  no 
difference  between  her  kind  attentions 
and  those  of  the  domestics,  Sybil's  con- 
stant ministrations  ceased  not;  she  always 
dedicated  to  her  the  larger  part  of  her 
mornings,  and  reserved  iier  afternoons 
for  her  daily  walks  with  Vernon,  while 
her  evenings  alone  were  devoted  to  study. 
Faithful  to  each  avocation  she  proved, 
and  Vernon  looked  forward  with  scarcely 
restrained  impatience  through  his  long, 
solitary  mornings  to  those  sweet  hours  of 
converse,  which  were  characterized  by 
subjects  always  earnest  and  instructive,  as 
the  happy  period  of  his  long  and  weary 
day. 

A  singular  state  of  things  had  arisen 
from  the  part  which  Sybil  had  played  as 
amanuensis,  for  Linwood,   in  reply    to 
Sybil's  letter  dictated  by  Vernon,   had 
addressed  his  answer  to  her.    This  lur- 
rangeraent  was  agreeable  to  him  in  man  j 
respects ;  first  because  he  knew  that  she 
had  never  been  in  Europe,  and  therefore 
would  not  be  wearied  when  what  he  sair 
there  was  his  theme,  and  moreover,  be- 
cause his  warm,  genial  heart  longed  for 
sympathy,  and  to  the  so  called  child  whom 
Vernon  had  described  as  quick  and  in- 
telligent, he  thought  that  he  might  write 
without  reserve,  and  by  that  means  please 
Vernon  by  imparting  to  her  some  of  his 
experiences  in  the  world  of  art 

As  far  as  Vernon  was  concerned,  he 
was  quite  satisfied  with  the  correspon- 
dence between  his  friend  and  Sybil,  and 
this  state  of  things  seemed  quite  natural 
to  him ;  he  thought  of  Linwood  only  as 
engrossed  in  his  love  of  the  occupation 
he  had  chosen,  without  jmy  other  of  the 
emotions  incident  to  human  nature,  and 
contrary  to  Linwood's  expectations,  Ixe 
heard  with  pleasore  the  letters  read. 
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ilthoogh  it  was  all  to  him  beaten  ground. 

^ides  it  was  a  positive  pleasure  to  him 
to  recall  the  scenes  which  he  had  visited 
lod  eol&rge  upon  them  to  Sjbil,  who, 
with  ever-ready  attention,  listened  with 
inereasiog  interest  to  the  descriptions  of 
tint  land  which  is  the  day-dream  of 
aspiring  girlhood. 

At  first  these  letters  were  simple  and 
formal,  and  then  when  Sybil's  answers, 
which  were  no  longer  dictated  by  Vernon, 
came,  showing  such  a  just  appreciation 
of  what  he   had  written,  and  such   an 
interest  in  all  that  he  saw,  such  a  know- 
ledge of  the  details  of  art,  and  above  all , 
•0  pare  a  religious  faith,  Linwood's  day 
ma  not  happily  ended  unless  he  hod 
mitten  in  his  journal  to  his  "little  friend;" 
ud  soon  the  words  "  little  friend"  were 
changed  to  "  Sybil,"  and  "  dear  Sybil," 
and  theories,  opinions  and  faiths  were 
disenssed,  and  had  they  seen  and  been 
irdl  acquainted  with  each  other,  there 
coald  not  have  been  more  perfect  confi- 
dence between  two  friends  of  different 
Nxes. 

The  change  came  on  so  gradually  that 
to  the  correspondents  it  appeared  perfectly 
iMt&n],  while  Vernon,  deceived  like  those 
oott  concerned,  regarded  the  letters  as 
hebg  merely  intended  for  him,  a  very 
itgreeable  journal  of  passing  events  min- 
iM  with  other  subjects  of  interest,  and 
^not  perceive  that  each  "  white-winged 
WMeoger,"  sent  across  the  Atlantic,  car- 
ried a  chain  with  it  that  linked  the  young 
vtist  and  Sybil,  with  her  gentle  and  lov. 
ttg  natare,  nearer  and  yet  nearer  to- 
gether. 

"AnoUier  letter  from  Mr.  LinwoodI" 
ttid  Sybil  one  morning,  dropping  a  bou- 
9BSt  of  choice  flowers  to  the  ground  in 
her  eagerness  to  receive  it,  "just  what 
te  were  wishing  for !  There  is  no  smdll 
{Measure  so  great  in  life  as  the  breaking 
of  a  aeal,  which  secures  from  all  other 
^M  words  meant  alone  for  one's  very 
•df." 

Teroon  smiled  at  her  delight,  and  fully 
tt  anxious  as  herself  to  hear  the  contents, 
besought  her  to  lose  no  time  in  reading 
them. 

**What  a  fine  correspondent  he  has 
•ftw  »11  proved  ?"  said  he ;  "  you  know 


that  I  told  him  never  to  write  except 
when  he  was  very  happy  or  very  wretched, 
but  this  I  think  is  his  fifth  letter." 

Yes,  five  letters  had  passed  between 
Linwood  and  Sybil ;  a  dangerous  number 
for  hearts  so  young,  so  sympathising  as 
theirs ! 

Sybil  read — 

"  You  do  not  write  like  a  child,  dear 
Sybil,  though  Vernon  calls  you  one,  and 
I  shall  persist  in  taking  you  with  me  in 
imagination  to  places  into  which  a  child 
would  not  care  to  enter,  for  you  appreci- 
ate my  descriptions  so  fully,  that  I  feel 
encouraged  to  unfold  to  you  more  of  my 
wanderings  than  I  would  alone  to  that 
hard,  cynical  guardian  of  yours,  but  I 
hope  that  he  will  condescend  to  listen  to 
them  sometimes,  and  you  must  assure 
him,  that  whether  he  desires  it  or  not,  he 
is  always  included  in  what  I  say  and  feel. 

"What  would  I  not  give  to  have  you 
both  here  with  me  to  day,  that  we  might 
journey  through  this  thrice  beautiful 
Italy  together !  I  would  lead  you  to  its 
lakes,  and  lingering  around  their  magic 
shores,  we  would  build  an  air-castle  of 
life  there,  amid  their  beautiful  scenery, 
their  villas  and  terraces,  their  varied 
trees  and  picturesque  people.  Then  I 
would  take  you  by  the  hand  and  stand 
with  you  in  the  Cathedral  of  Milan,  which 
some  traveller  from  our  own  country  has 
declared  he  would  rather  bring  to  his 
native  land  than  anything  else  in  Europe, 
and  we  would  feel  together  that  it  is  a 
temple  of  God  whatever  faith  it  symbo- 
lizes, and  from  your  child-heart  a  prayer 
would  arise,  which  would  find  its  way 
through  its  gold  and  silver,  its  niches  and 
statuary,  to  the  Christian's  home  of 
prayer. 

"I  would  have  you  pause  before  Da 
Vinci's  Last  Supper,  and  sigh  with  me 
over  its  defaced  condition,  and  then  upon 
Raphael's  Spolalizio,  that  exquisite  gem 
of  highest  art.  These  we  certainly  would 
not  omit  in  our  pleasure  tour. 

"  Then  we  would  haste  to  Venice,  (no, 
we  would  not  haste  in  Italy),  and  under 
its  skies,  in  its  mysterious  streets,  to  the 
dipping  of  oars,  you  should  sing  for 
Vernon  and  me,  with  your  best  accent. 
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Boxne  of  Italia's  own  songs.  (Are  jonr 
eyes  dark,  Sybil,  like  those  of  her  chil- 
dren ?]  Then  as  you  see  the  church  of 
St.  Mark's,  your  voice  would  be  hushed, 
and  yourself  bewildered  by  its  peculiar 
beauty,  in  which  the  architect  has  seemed 
to  defy  all  criticism. 

''From  thence  I  would  guide  you  to 
the  feet  of  the  master-painters  of  Venice, 
Titian  and  Paul  Veronese,  and  many 
another  saint  of  art,  to  drink  in  the 
beauty  of  their  undying  creations.  Then 
we  would  stand  in  Verona  at  Julief  s 
tomb,  and  Vernon  with  his  deep,  ex- 
quisite voice  would  bring  Shakspeare  to 
our  memory,  and  under  the  influence  of 
the  almost  inspired  words  we  would  give 
a  sigh  to  buried  love  and  constancy,  and 
pass  on. 

"Then,  Sybil,  you  would  forgive  me, 
if  with  an  artist's  worship  of  such  things, 
I  lead  you  to  Parma  and  Correggio's  cre- 
ations, to  his  Holy  Family  and  tender 
Magdalen,  and  forward  to  the  galleries  of 
Bologna  to  follow  the  flights  of  the  im- 
mortal Guido  in  his  Sampson  and  his 
Crucifixion,  and  on  to  the  Saint  Agnes 
of  Domenichino,  and  the  Saint  Cecilia 
of  Raphael,  and  lastly,  over  the  Ap- 
penines  to  beautiful  Florence. 

"Were  you  weary,  dear  Sybil,  with 
your  long  and  eventful  journey,  we  would 
pause  to  rest  upon  the  hill  of  Fiesole  and 
mark  the  beauties  of  the  city  as  it  lies 
stretching  out  before  us  like  a  panorama; 
then  entering  near  the  Palazzo,  we  would 
gaze  upon  the  Fountain  of  Neptune,  and 
in  the  Tribune  pause  before  the  Venus, 
the  Knife  Grinder  and  the  Wrestlers. 

"  Arrived  at  last  at  the  Gallery,  where 
La  Fornarina  holds  her  undisputed  sway, 
I  should  depend  upon  your  fresh,  un- 
biassed impressions  to  recall  to  Vernon's 
memory  the  beauties  of  Raphael  and 
Titian  by  your  descriptions. 

"  But,  Sybil,  you  must  not  expect  me 
to  conduct  you  in  one  letter  over  the 
whole  of  Italy,  or  even  Florence  alone ; 
the  path  that  I  have  marked  out  to  you 
in  this  single  epistle,  if  faithfully  trod- 
den, would  consume  a  year,  and  in 
Florence  itself  one  could  spend  years 


with  perfect  satisfaction.  What  mad  de- 
votion to  science  did  I  think  it  once, 
w^hen  I  heard  a  naturalist  declare  that  he 
could  remain,  with  profit  to  himself,  on  a 
desolate  island  for  months,  examining  the 
habits  of  a  single  fish ;  perhaps  you 
would  say  that  I  am  as  thorough  a  fanatic, 
were  I  to  tell  you  that  in  the  study  of  a 
single  picture  by  one  of  the  great  masters, 
I  could  consume  a  much  longer  time  in 
Florence. 

"  Vernon  is  more  cheerful,  then  ?  Who 
could  refrain  from  being  cheerful  were 
he  living  in  the  sunny  atmosphere  which 
seems  to  surround  a  certain  Sybil  Gray  ? 
A  heavy  trust  is  yours,  my  little  friend  ; 
guard  and  guide  him  well.  God,  for 
some  wise  purpose,  has  afflicted  him ;  let 
us  not  dare  to  try  to  lift  the  curtain  which 
conceals  the  purposes  of  a  higher  power, 
but  bend  humbly  to  His  will. 

"  I  forgot  to  mention  that  you  must  not 
be  surprised,  if  at  some  time  during  the 
latter  part  of  this  year  I  drop  down  upon 
you  as  from  the  skies,  for  at  times  the 
Switzer's  own  longing  for  his  native  land 
comes  heavily  upon  me,  and  I  feel  that 
there  is  no  cure  but  to  see  my  own  home 
once  more. 

"  Think  of  me  sometimes,  dear  child, 
as  striving  to  be  and  to  do  good,  or  I 
shoald  not  be  worthy  of  a  place  in  your 
pure  heart." 

It  would  be  almost  superfluous  to  eaj 
that  Sybil  read  these  letters  of  Linwood's 
with  intense  pleasure,  but  it  must  bo 
understood  that  they  were  not  always  of 
the  character  of  that  which  has  been 
transcribed  above.  Sometimes  a  single 
epistle  would  be  filled  with  a  description 
of  only  one  work  of  art,  and  then  again 
one  would  scarcely  have  imagined,  from 
the  entire  absence  of  all  allusions  to  such 
things,  that  Albert  was  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land,  for  books  criticised,  people 
commented  upon,  and  theories  discussed, 
would  form  the  prominent  part  of  his 
correspondence,  and  Linwood's  written 
communications  really  educated  Sybil  as 
much  as  the  verbal  teachings  of  Vernon 
and  her  masters. 
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WHO   TOOK    SEBASTOPOLT 

("  Who  kilUd  Cock-Robinr') 

Who  took  Sebastopol! 
We!  ciy  the  fighting  French; 
Nought  could  our  fiery  ardour  quench, 
We  beat  the  Russ  from  tower  and  trench^ 
And  toe  took  Sebastopol. 

Who  took  Sebaslopol? 
We!  shout  the  English,  stout  and  tall; 
We  stormed  the  Redan — ^but  it  did  not  foil; 
So  it  must  be  confessed  that,  ailer  all. 
Our  share  in  the  business  is  rather  small: 
But  we  htlped  to  take  SebastopoL 

Who  took  Sebastopol! 
We!  grumble  the  lazy  Turks; 
We  prayed  cross-legged  within  our  works, 
Armed  to  the  teeth  with  swords  and  dirks; 
And  §0  we  took  SebastopoL 

Who  took  Sebastopol? 
We !  simpers  the  vain,  mercenary  Sardinian, 
With  his  hand  the  omnipotent  gold  British  guinea  on; 
We  know  at  is  not  the  genenl  opinion — 
But  tee  took  Sebastopol. 

Who  took  Sebastopol! 
Twas  I!  replies  the  proud  Ruler  of  France; 
When  I  pipe  all  the  rest  of  the  world  must  danoo: 
I  ordered  the  oourse  of  time  and  chance, 
And  /  took  SebastopoL 

Who  took  Sebastopol! 
I  did!   exclaims  Arab-smoking  Pelissier; 
I  had  a  principal  hand  in  the  dish  here. 
I  knew  'twould  be  ruin  if  I  should  miss  here 
Like  poor  Canrobert,  who  caught  no  fish  here ; 
And  my  men  fought  as  well  as  the  devil  oould  wish  hero: 
So  I  took  SebastopoL 


Wi0  TaU  SAmMitftir  [Fdk 


It  «ru  f !  RQtzert  the  fieree  X-3falioB: 

I  >*«*/4frd  tL*  ZrAMT^t.  and  !«1  ibex::  the  w»t  on 

To  d*«  hc^ft  azad  the  fcn^.  vbere  the  :~>»  ve  ill  laj  ca 

TjU  we  left  tiiem  do  pouibie  pooikd  to  *taT  on — 

So  I  v»k  SebutopcJ. 

Wbo  took  Seb«slopoi  ? 
I!  ftftfi  the  da  thing,  bfare  Bosquet; 
I  wmji  alwars  foremoct  in  the  frar. 
Cutting  and  »la«bing  by  night  and  bj  dajr. 
Which  made  the  garriMm  run  awajr: 
And  I  took  SebastopoL 


Wbo  Itt  Sebastopol? 
Ala«!  alas!  groans  grim  Gortchakoff'; 
That  I  should  suffer  such  shame  and  scoff! 
The  Frenchmen  worried  and  drove  me  off 
From  the  Mamelon  and  the  Malakoff; 
And  /  lost  SebastopoL 

Who  lost  Sebastopol? 
Mournfully  sighs  the  youthful  Czar; 
And  his  father's  corpse,  though  distant  far 
On  Neva's  bank,  felt  the  terrible  jar — 
The  earthquake  shock,  of  destructive  war — 
When  Russia  lost  SebastopoL 
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THE  LETTERS  OF  MOZIS  ADDUMS  TO  BILLT  IWINS. 
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From  FamvU  to  Washinffhm,  by  way  of  Biehmun, 


Washisgtun  Cittt,  Dec.  the  14, 1857. 
To  Mider  Billy  Ivcins,  KerdsvU,  Buck- 

Ugame  Ciy.,  Ferginny: 

BiAK  BiLLT-:-Tou  reelect  lass  summer 
irter  I  bad  puffeetid  my  skeam  aod  had 
detommined  to  go  to  Washingtun  cittj, 
Ipromisl  yoQ  to  rite  freekwently  if  not 
orftoer,  and  to  give  yoa  an  acount  uy  all 
I  seeD  and  dan.  Well.  I've  bin  hear 
nore'D  a  weak  and  has  writ  nar  time  yit, 
fur  the  reesin  that  I  has  seen  so  much, 
lod  has  bin  so  bizzy  I  kuddint  think 
much  mo  rite.  Billy  this  is  the  dirndest 
place  on  the  fase  uv  the  erth.  But  Tm  a 
S^ing  to  begin  at  the  beginin. 

I  t(X)k  the  car  at  Fomvil  on  Friday,  a 

ooluckj  day.    It  were  the  fust  time  uv- 

Terltook  the  car,  but  I  wamt  skeered 

^  I  bad  seen  the  car  a  menyer  time 

^0.   The  sensashun  preduced  upon  the 

nine  are  that  uv  rapid  travlin,  but  no 

Buui,  I  doant   keer    how    good  a  reth- 

Miihun  he  is,  kin  count  the  pannils  uv 

tbefeDse  a  going  along.    But  the  mile 

itoDea  aiot  like  it  twas  in  a  grave-yard — 

^ta  a  lie,  and  aludes  to  the  telegraf 

pones.    The  High  Bridge  did'nt  skeer 

»e  Dutber,  and  I  wunder  it  skeer  enny- 

l)odj,  fur  the  injine  goes  over  it  so  slow 

tbat  ef  the  blame  thing  was  to  bust  throo, 

ve'dall  be  dead  befo  we  could  pos'bly 

^  akross.    Bimeby  we  reecht  the  Junk- 

>luo,  wbar  I  techt  about  three  fingers  uv 

bill-faae  whisky  which  I  kinnot  admier. 

^ener  do  you  mend  yo  drink  at  the 

Joobhin. 

Leeyin  uv  the  Junkshin,  my  bed  a  buz- 
nn  with  the  striknine  whisky,  we  got 
Bpimthe  Damdvil  rode,  and  there  the  car 
&rly  ript  it  along,  going  a  bumbling  like 
IHening  upon  what  they  call  the  strop 
vnil,  which  is  not  a  sollid  wrail,  sich  as 
they  have  on  the  Sowthside  rode,  but 
aathm  mo  nor  less  than  a  wagun  tire 
Miled  doan  to  a  rafter. 

I  Dotised  that  the  peepel  in  the  car 
Mt  their  eyes  on  me  mighty  keenly,  and 
^  ft  Ume  I  Was  alarmed,  feerin  I  had 


let  loose  my  skeam  which  comtinuallj 
orkupide  my  mine.  But  it  wus  nuthin 
but  the  atentshun  which  a  stranger 
naterally  adtracks.  I  shill  not  dwell  upun 
the  minushee  uv  the  jerney :  sufice  it  to 
say,  that,  twards  dark,  we  bulged  down 
firum  the  piney  ole  feelds  and  the  cole 
pitts  to  the  rivver  which  we  skeerted  with 
rapidity,  the  injine  setting  up  a  loud 
shout  as  we  went  howlin  into  the  toun  ut 
Richmun.  Plegg  take  them  bridgis!  it 
takes  no  less  than  fo  bridgis  to  cross  the 
rivver  at  this  pint,  and  you  ketch  a  sight 
uv  toun  jest  in  time  to  git  intoo  a  nuther 
bridge  and  see  nuthin. 

Billy,  I  kin  not  furgit  the  howr  I 
enterd  Richmun.  Ef  the  fao  uv  being 
the  fust  time  I  had  paid  my  visit  to  a 
toun  of  great  dimenshuns  had  not  bin 
the  fac,  the  okashuii  would  still  have  bin 
momentious  and  foevver  imprest  itself 
upon  my  memry,  frum  this  suckumstance. 
I  wus  skeered  too  deth — littrilly,  and  no 
joking,  skeerd  too  deth ! 

Skeerd?      Mozis    Addums    don't   git 
skeerd  about  nuthin.    But  I  wus  tho\    I 
sot  thar  tremblin  and  sweatin,  not  know- 
in  whether  to  move  hand  nor  fiNit,  whar- 
as  the  rest  snatched  up  thar  little  um- 
brellers  and  things  and  put  out  like  a 
gang  uv  wild  turkies.     I  did'nt  budge. 
Sertny,  I  felt  my  insignifgance  in  the 
midst  uv  them  thousings  uv  rich  mer- 
chonts  and  edjucated  peepil,  not  knowin 
nar,  single,  livin  1  uv  'em.    But  twamt 
that  that  skeerd  me,  Billy,  and  I  wamt 
afeard  that  somebody  was  going  to  hert 
me,  for  I  has  bonier  nuckles  than  most 
men  and  you  know  the  size  uv  the  frog  in 
my  arm.    It  were  the  all-fired,  the  ow- 
dashus,  and  trcmenjus  noise  that  skeered 
roe.    It  wus  enuf   to    uv   skeered  me* 
May  be  you've  heerd  two  injines  hollerin 
at  once.   You've  heerd  the  wind  bellowin 
in  the  woods  like  a  bull  travlin  to  a  cup- 
pen  throo  a  bresh  pile,  and  peepel  shoutr 
in  at  camp  meetin  and  'lectshuns,  and 
crows  holdin  uv  a  debatin  sciety  in  the 
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evenin.  You've  hearn  them  things.  Also 
you've  knode  the  devil  to  git  into  the 
fbwils,  and  the  turkees  git  to  gobblin, 
and  the  geese  to  cacklin,  and  the  Guinea 
chickens  to  havin  uv  the  hiccups  all  at 
the  same  time,  hard  as  they  can  stave. 
Well,  jest  imagin  all  these  noises  tangled 
up  like  a  fishin  line  and  comin  right  slap 
into  yo'  naked  ear  when  you  did'nt  pre- 
tend to  izpect  it.  Taint  nuthin,  taint 
beginnin  to  be  nuthin  compard  with  what 
I  heerd  when  the  car  stopt  in  Kichmun. 
And  what  od  you  reckin  this  horrud 
racket  wus  when  I  come  to  find  it  out? 
Why,  it  preoedid  frum  a  passel — I  don't 
think  thar  wus  mo'n  two  duzzen  uv  'em, 
but  I  kuddent  see  strait  at  the  time — a 
bout  two  duzzen  uv  the  wust,  the  demd- 
est,  sassiest,  big-mouthdest  carridge  dri- 
vers hollerin  at  the  peepel  to  git  to  carry 
thar  things,  trunks  and  so  forth,  to  the 
taverns.  Nuwer,  nuvver,  did  I  heer  the 
beet  uv  it.  It  mighty  nigh  distractid 
me — ^and  I  have  sense  bin  told  that  thar 
is  forty  odd  deff  peepel  in  Bichmun  and 
9  in  the  loomatick  from  these  very  car- 
ridge drivers — but,  for  some  reesin  or 
ruther,  I  spose  there  is  a  reesin,  they 
ealls  a  carridge  in  toun  a  hac.  May  be 
the  carridges  thar  is  made  uv  hacberry. 
I  don't  know.  But  these  plegg-goned 
drivers  ought  to  be  whipt  day  and  nite, 
pennytenchrid  in  fac. 

Kunsultin  the  importenceuvmyskeam, 
and  havin  heerd  uv  the  place  befo,  I 
went  into  the  crowd  uv  them  drivers  all 
hollerin  "take  yo'  baggige,  sir;"  "car- 
ridge, sir;"  "hac,  sir;  "Poter  fur  the 
Sin  Charles ;"  "  Poter  fur  the  Merrykin ;" 
"  Poter  fur  the  Izchain ;"  went  right  into 
'em,  and  havin  getherd  my  sensis,  grad- 
yully  discuwered  the  nigger  uv  the  Ix- 
chain  and  kollerd  him. 

Says  I,  "  I  want  to  go  right  home  with 
you." 

Says  he,  very  politely,  "gimme  yo' 
checx,  yung  marster,"  and  I  not  knowin 
the  meenin  uv  checx,  follered  whar  he 
pintid,  untwel  I  come  to  a  splendid, 
painted,  kind  uv  a  sirkuss  waggin  with  a 
heep  uv  windows  and  real  velvit  seats  on 
the  sides,  and  steps  to  git  up  at  the  hind 
part  uv  it  But  the  Ixchain  nigger  he 
come  right  behind  me,  and  got  arter  me 


agin  'bout  my  checx.  Billy,  the  very 
devil  was  to  play,  and  I  mighter  knowd 
it  fur  startin  on  Friday.  I  can't  take 
time  to  tell  you  what  checx  is.  Think  I 
had'nt  lef  my  confoundid  ole  trunk, 
mar's  best  har  trunk,  at  the  Junkshin  ? 
Fust  I  wus  distrest,  becos  I  thought  I 
were  lost,  fur  you  know  what  wus  in  that 
trunk  wuth  money;  then  I  snortid  and 
cussd  myself  into  vulger  frackshins.  In 
the  eend  I  paid  a  telegraf  to  the  Junk- 
shin, and  the  cussid  trunk  come  down  the 
rode  the  nex  mornin  befo  day. 

The  Ixchain  are  a  magnifeeshint  bild- 
in.  Thar  is  two  uv  'em,  knectid  by  a 
bridge,  which  spangs  the  street  and  which, 
is  better'n  a  house  in  Buckingame  county. 
One  side  the  street  is  filled  with  1  hous 
and  the  other  side  is  filled  with  the  other 
hous ;  the  bridge  jines  'em,  is  I  sed.  The 
hous  on  this  side  has  pillows  higherin  a 
tree,  and  the  hous  on  that  side  has,  I 
recken,  more'n  a  thousun  winders.  All 
Fomvil  could  git  in  that  tavern,  and  it 
not  feel  it  Inside  the  hous,  Billy,  it 
jus'  dazzles  you  right  up.  Marbul  floes, 
laid  in  dimunds;  lamps  uv  solid  gold, 
hangin  doun  like  the  branchis  uv  a  white 
oke,  and  lightid  with  what  they  call  gas, 
a  kind  uv  nothin,  like  the  ar,  which 
smells  very  loud  when  it  aint  lightid,  but 
when  it  is  burnin,  makes  every  thing 
like  broad  day.  Then  thar  is  lookin- 
glassis,  framed  in  gold,  big  is  the  side  uv 
a  con-hous,  and  picktchers  and  paintins 
and  a  splendid  bar-room  and  a  eatin  shop 
filled  with  tables,  and  mo  niggers  and 
people  and  trunks  and  hacs  and  sirkuss 
waggins,  (which  is  called  hominy  busses,) 
comin  and  goin  and  talkin  and  smokin 
and  drinkin  and  eatin  and  chawin  tobac- 
ker  and  goin  up  stars  and  a  comin  doun 
and  ringin  uv  bells,  than  you  nwer  heerd 
uv.  I  kuddent  eat  nothin  the  night  I  got 
thar,  for  lookin.  They've  got  a  thing 
thar  to  tell  when  supper  is  reddy  which 
it  is  called  a  gong,  a  roun  peece  of  sheet- 
iun  a  little  bigger'n  the  bed  uv  a  fiowr 
barril.  A  nigger  comes  along  holdin  uv 
the  dredfil  thing  in  one  ban'  by  a  string 
uv  twine,  and  in  the  other  han'  he's  got  a 
kunsern  with  a  handil  sum  thin  like  the 
handil  uv  a  skroo  driver  with  the  little 
eend  uv  it  stuck  into  a  trabbaU.    He 
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pole,  I  knoz.  Thej  says,  "Come  in, 
and  openin  uv  the  winder  I  see  a  heap 
uv  lookin  glasses,  two  or  three  likely 
m'latter  boys,  with  kombs  in  thar  bar 
and  apurns  on,  and  a  feller  standin  befo 
a  glass  tyin  uv  somethin  round  his  neck. 

'*  Are  this  the  Inquirer  Offis  ?"  I  says. 

The  m'latter  boys  they  lafft,  but  the 
feller  at  the  glass  says, 

"  Yes,  this  is  the  Inquirer  Offis.  What 
kin  we  do  for  you  V*  he  says. 

"  I  want  to  see  the  editor.'' 

"Well,  he  aint  here." 

"  Whar  is  he  ?" 

"  He's  ded  and  berrid — ^berrid  bout  a 
fortnit  ago." 

That  flustrated  me  a  good  eel,  and  I 
didn't  know  what  to  do,  but  jest  to  be 
•ayin  somethin,  I  says : 

"  What  did  he  die  uv  V 

"  WeU,"  he  says,  **  I  oan't  say  that  I 
issackly  kno,  but  ef  yon  want  to  suscribe, 
m  take  yo  munny  jest  as  ef  he  was 
livin." 

I  tole  him,  "No,  I  didn't  rede  mighty 
well,  and  hadn't  no  money  to  spar." 

With  that  follerd  a  cunsiderbul  uv  talk 
betwixt  us ;  he  apeerin  verry  ankshus  to 
find  out  my  bisniss,  and  I  not  lettin  on. 
I  has  sense  learnt  that  that  wamt  no  In- 
quirer OflSs  atall,  but  a  barber's  shop. 
So  I  didn't  see  the  Guvner,  nor  Mr. 
Richy  nuther. 

Arfter  I  left  the  barber's  shop,  I  reckin 
I  went  into  20  bear  rooms  lookin  fur  ed- 
ters,  and  bein  constantly  fooled ;  fur  the 
peepil  uv  Richmun  has  no  better  cents 
than  to  think  it  mighty  funny  to  fool 
foaz  from  the  kuntry.  But  I  did  git  to 
see  some  edters,  and  had  some  chat  with 
um,  but  as  I  was  afraid  to  let  out  about 
my  skeom,  I  didn't  learn  nothin  what  I 
wanted. 

Bein  satisfide  I  couldn't  do  no  bizniss, 
I  started  roun  to  sea  the  curostes.  They 
tole  me  Rockits  wus  a  pritty  plais,  and  I 
went  thar,  and  seen  a  number  uv  sale 
vessils,  which  is  amuzin  to  a  man  what 
nuvver  seen  nun  befo,  butaintso  mighty 
pritty  ether.  The  merchunt's  mills,  in 
my  apinyun,  is  the  best  lookin  things  in 
Richmun.  By  George  I  chey  is  busters. 
Billy,  thar  is  mo  brix  in  one  uv  them 


mills  than  in.Fomvil  and  Ciry  put  to- 
gether. 

I  heerd  thar  wus  some  fine  grave-yards 
in  the  subbubs  uv  the  city,  but  I  didn't 
go  to  nun  uv  um,  prefearing  a  sircus 
which  thar  wamt  enny  in  town. 

The  Captul  bildin,  whar  they  make 
the  lors,  aint  is  hansum  is  the  Ixchaing. 
Inside  uv  it  thar  is  a  likeniss  in  white 
rock  uv  Ginrul  Washingtun,  with  a  kane 
in  his  ban  and  a  plow  pint,  and  some 
mo  things  at  his  feat.  I  seen  no  oljeck- 
shun  to  this  likeniss,  exceptin  they  have 
drawd  his  stock  ruther  tite,  givin  uv  a 
choked  look  to  him.  On  the  fur  side  UT 
the  Captul  I  foun  two  tremendus  brass 
men,  histed  on  the  bottom  part  uv  the 
bannisters  uv  the  steps.  One  wus  Pot- 
ric  Henry,  and  the  uther  wus  Tom  Jeffe- 
Bun.  Potric  Henry  wus  an  orrytor,  and 
Tom  Jeffesun  he  wus  the  fust  demmy- 
crat,  except  one,  which  is  Abraham, 
which  didn't  beleeve  in  no  guvvermint 
at  all,  but  went  wharever  he  dim  pleased 
and  didn't  pay  no  taxis. 

In  lookin  at  these  gentilmen,  I  was 
struck  by  the  fac  how  much  bigger  peepil 
used  to  be  than  they  is  now.  And  I  atrib- 
ated  the  fallin  off  on  our  part  to  the 
use  uv  bad  sperrets. 

Goin  on  a  leetil  further  from  the  brass 
men  is  what  they  calls  the  Washingtun 
monumint,  and  on  the  rite  side  uv  it 
the  biggest  box  I  uvver  heerd  uv,  tilted 
up  agin  the  monumint.  Inside  uv  this 
box  they  tole  me  wvs  an  uther  likeniss 
uv  Ginrul  Washingtun,  straddlin  uv  a 
rarrin  boss.  I  reflectid  apon  the  suck- 
umstance  a  good  eel,  and  come  to  the  de- 
tummination  that  ef  the  ole  Ginrul  wos 
alive  to  sea  the  wickidniss  uv  these  times, 
he'd  be  rarrin  instid  uv  his  boss.  But  I 
dun  no, — peepil  always  thinks  these  times 
is  wuss'n  them  times. 

Thar  is  a  crowd  mo  uv  things,  Billy, 
to  tell  you  uv  Richmun,  but  I  shill 
not  tell  you  uv  now.  When  we  all  gits 
to  gether  agin,  I  shill  tell  you.  But  the 
wust  uv  it  all  come  about  by  my  runnia 
aroun  to  sea  the  things,  and  the  fust 
thing  I  node  it  were  night.  I  had  dun 
miss  my  dinnir,  which  they  made  me 
pay  fur  all  the  same  as  if  I  had  eet  it. 
This  is  cheetin  uv  the  wust  kind.    But 
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Mr.  Ballad  be  didn't  Mam  to  aj;ree  with 
me  on  this  pint  But  he  didn't  make 
nothin  out'n  me  at  suppur.  I  jes  tell 
joa  I  laid  in  a  kord. 

That  big  red* face  feller  which  inriig- 
iled  me  into  the  barber-shop  in  the  mor^ 
Din,  be  was  tbar,  and  sot  right  ^icrost  the 
tebtl  from  me.  Seatn  nv  me  how  I  eet, 
he  spoke  up  mightj  peart,  he  says : 

"Yoo  don't  seam  to  have  no  appy- 
tigbt." 

I  sajs  to  him,  *'  No,  and  ef  I  didn't 
htTe  00  mo  appjtight  than  you've  got 
mannas,  livin  would  be  cheep  whar  I 
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I  sed  this  mighty  perlite  and  meely- 
mouth t,  but  he  seain  ut  a  kind  uv  a 
growl  in  my  eye,  abet  up. 

Arfler  awhile  I  was  out  on  the  steps 
smokin  ut  a  seagare,  he  come  at  me 
agin.  I  wus  lonesum  and  warnt  sorry 
he  oone. 

"  Stranger  in  the  city,  I  presume,"  he 
laya: 

I  Bays,  "  Yes." 

S>,  "  Buyin  uv  goods  ?" 

S'l,  "  No." 

8'e,  "  Leave  yo  fam'ly  well  ?" 

S'l,  •*  ToUibul,  I  thank  you." 

S*e,  "  I  waddent  take  you  to  be  a  mar- 
rid  man,  ser,  you  look  mighty  young.'* 

S'l,  "  You're  rite.    I  aint  marrid  yit." 

Arfter  that  he  did'nt  say  no  mo  for 
some  time.  Peard  like  he  wus  studdyiu 
about  somethin.  Pres'Iy  he  oommenst 
agin,  he  says : 

S'e,  "  Groin  back  to  Fluvanner  in  the 
momin  V 

S'l,  "  I  thank  yon,  ser,  I  don't  live  in 
DO  sich  a  place  as  Fluvanner,  and  I  aint 
a  goin  back  in  the  mornin.  I'm  a  trav- 
Un.'» 


S'e,  "Furyohelthr 

S'l,  "Skeersly." 

He  shot  up  agin.    Pretty  soon 

S'e,  "Sold  yo  mules?" 

S'l,  "  How  in  the  name  o'  sense  did 
you  no  I  had  enny  mules?" 

S'e,  "  Oh,  we  foaz  in  town  nose  every- 
thing.   Did  you  git  a  good  prise  ?" 

S'l,  "  Only  far."  But  how  he  uvver 
come  to  no  about  them  mules  I  sold  yo 
pa,  is  a  mistry  to  me.  He  walkt  off  like 
he  wus  goin  away,  but  all  uv  a  suddin  be 
turned  roun  and  says : 

S'e,  "  How'd  you  like  to  take  a  littil 
turn  this  ev'nin  ?" 
S'l,  "  Turn  at  what?" 
S'e,  "  Tapistry,  velvit." 
S'l,  "  1  don't  ketch  yo  meenin." 

S'e,  "  Gran  plaszer,  copper  in  the  vessil^ 
froshus  anemil  in  thejungil.    You  no." 

S'l,  "  Mistur,  I  don't  understand 
French,  and  you  no  it,  and  ef  you  think 
you're  goin  to  redikewl  me,  you'll  find 
you.'ve  got  the  rong  sow  by  the  year. 
I'm  a  mighty  chicken-hearted  man,  but 
thar  is  some  things  I  won't  put  up  with, 
as  you'll  find  out  pritty  dirn  quick  ef 
yon  keep  a  foolin  arfter  me." 

Then  he  beg'd  my  pardon, — sed  he 
did'nt  mean  to  hirt  my  feelins,  and  all 
that.  But  I  told  him  to  clear  out,  I 
didn't  want  to  have  no  mo  to  do  with 
him.  And  I  didn't,  fur  you  no,  Billy, 
thnt  when  I'm  mad  I'm  mad. 

That  wus  the  last  I  sean  uv  him,  and 
the  last  advencher  I  had  in  Richmun, 
from  which  I  shuck  off  the  dust  uv  my 
feat  the  follerin  mornin,  takin  the  North 
oar  a  leetil  arfter  sun  up. 

Yo  afecks'nit  fren,  trooly, 

Mozis  Addums. 
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THE   TWILIGHT   BURIAL. 

The  pensive  gleam  of  twilight's  tranquil  hour 
Steals  with  sof\  magic  o'er  my  saddened  soul ; 

While  waked  by  fond  remembrance'  busy  power, 
The  sigh  will  heave,  the  starting  tear  will  roll. 

In  memory's  light  glad  dreams  of  otlier  days 
Like  moon-lit  pageants  sweep  across  my  mind  ; 

Revealing  to  the  spirit's  earnest  gaze 
The  silent  tracings  joy  has  left  behind. 

Daylight's  last  blush  yet  lingers  on  the  sky 

Tinging  with  crimson  gleams  the  cold  grey  sea; 

The  sweet  South  wind  comes  softly  stealing  by, 
Rippling  the  long  grass  on  the  silent  lea. 

Silent — for  field  work  sounds  have  died  away. 

Homeward  has  turned  the  tiller  of  the  soil, 
Asking  from  Hiiu  whose  love  has  crowned  to-day, 

Sustaining  strength  to  meet  to-morrow's  toil. 

Hark !  from  yon  grey  old  turret,  in  slow  peals, 

The  village  bell  sends  forth  its  silvery  toll — 
0*er  leafy  glade,  and  peaceful  homestead  steals 

Its  vesper  requiem  for  a  parted  soul. 

Who,  in  the  dreamy  hush  of  this  dim  hour. 

Come  bearing  hitherward  their  cherished  dead? 

While  the  pale  star-light,  like  a  sheeny  shower, 
Sprinkles  the  velvet  sod  on  which  they  tread. 

Is  it  e'en  so !     Sweet  Margaret,  hast  thou  come, 
Beside  thine  household  treasures  here  to  sleep? 

In  this,  thy  simple,  sweet,  ancestral  home. 
The  long,  long  Sabbath  of  the  grave  to  keep  ? 

Ah,  well  we  know,  in  beauty's  vernal  flush, 

What  wrenching  sorrows  thy  young  spirit  wrung? 

And  how,  serene  amid  their  wildest  rush, 

Round  riven  hearts  thy  shielding  love  was  flung. 

Ah  !  well  we  know,  when  in  thy  matron  pride, 
Life's  new-born  joy  was  throbbing  on  thy  heart ; 

How  fell  the  bolt  that  left  thee  widowed  bride. 
With  love's  strong  fetters  rudely  rent  apart. 

Now,  on  the  sunny  hill-side  thou  shalt  rest, 

'Nealh  the  green  turf  thy  fof»tsteps  oft  have  trod  ; 

At  home  with  those  whose  love  thy  childhood  blest, 
While  scented  dews  keep  fresh  the  sacre«l  sod. 

With  solemn  sighing  cadences,  the  wave 

Shall  hymn  its  ceaseless  dirge  o'er  thy  repose; 

And  sleepless  stars  shall  sentinel  thy  grave, 
Till  in  God's  time  its  portals  shall  unclose. 
Eastuampton,  L.  I.  Sept.  1807.  C.  H 
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"Wbafsin  a  name?"  asks  Juliet ;  but 
the  poor  girl  bad  60on  sad  cause  to  find 
th&t  names  baye  a  great  and  sometimes 
terrible  significance.  Nor  do  tbey  affect 
mankind  only.  They  affect  hook-kind 
folly  as  mach,  and  with  more  reason.  A 
man  is  io  no  degree  responsible  for  his 
name.  It  is  like  lago's  purse,  "Twas 
mine ;  'tis  his ;  and  has  been  slave  to 
tboonnds/'  Bat  a  book  is  part  of  the 
aothor'8  mind — a  scrap  of  his  individu- 
ality ;  and  the  name  is  the  label  which 
tells  as  what  scrap  it  is.  It  may  be  a  bit 
of  the  head — it  may  be  a  bit  of  the  heart 
—an  eye — ^an  ear. 

"  Twin  roses"  is  evidently  of  the  heart, 
and  though  other  titles,  perhaps  more  at- 
tractiveto  the  mass,  might  have  been  fuund, 
none  more  appropriate  than  this  could  be 
selected.  So  far,  so  well ;  but  then  again 
the  }K)ftk  is  called,  **  a  Narrative ;"  and  a 
jwter  description  could  hardly  be  given ; 
for  it  is  neither  a  novel,  nor  a  romance, 
a  plaj,  a  poem,  or  a  history.  There  is 
enoQgh  of  reality  apparent,  to  take  it  off 
the  fiiiry  ground  of  fiction,  enough  of 
iream4ife  to  bring  it  forth  from  the  hard 
dry  realm  of  history.  It  is  a  narrative — 
a  narrative  which  leads  us  through  scenes 
sod  circumstance,  new  probably  to  most 
of  08,  but  which  yet  bear  about  them  the 
garraenture  of  truth — a  narrative  sweetly 
sad  poetically  told,  which  carries  along 
Tith  it  the  heart  of  the  reader  as  well  as 
the  mind,  and  from  the  perusal  of  which 
both  come  refreshed  and  purified — a  nar- 
niiee  witk  a  moral. 

We  know  that  this  is  giving  great 
prai&e ;  bat  we  write  the  last  words  de- 
liberately, after  having  read  the  whole 
boi>k.  Perhaps  the  devourer  of  novels 
and  mmancea  may  not  think  the  commen- 
dation BO  remarkable,  although  none  pro- 
WUy  will  deny  that  it  is  deserved  ;  but 
»ht!ii  we  say  that  it  is  a  narrative  with  a 
BK>ral,  we  mean  that  it  all  has  a  moral — 
that  every  word  which  it  contains  tends 
to  what  is  pare  and  good.  Now  where 
can  we  lay  our  finger  upon  works  of 
vhicfa  we  cao  affirm  the  same  ?     In  lone 


and  solitary  places,  far  apart.  We  little 
think — we  seldom  very  strictly  examine, 
what  are  the  subtler  tendencies  of  the 
books  we  read  ourselves — nay  nor  even  of 
those  which  we  are  more  imperatively 
bound  to  scrutinize ;  the  books  which  we 
give  to  our  children  ;  and  yet  upon  these 
are  formed  or  modified  habits  of  thought, 
by  which  the  whole  stream  of  conduct  is 
affected  through  life.  We  generally  take 
it  for  granted  that,  if  an  author  have  a 
good  name,  the  work  cannot  be  detrimen- 
tal. If  there  be  no  glaring  vice  in  it,  we 
accept  a  great  deal,  without  repugnance, 
which  sullies  the  purity  of  the  young 
mind,  as  the  slightest  touch  of  a  hot  hand 
brushes  the  bloom  from  the  ripe  fruit,  or 
begins  the  withering  of  a  fresh  flower. 
If  the  conclusion  be  all  virtuous  and  right, 
we  care  not  much  through  what  muddy 
paths,  youth  wanders  to  reach  it.  Nay, 
more,  a  funny  story,  or  an  exciting  8cene 
carries  our  perceptions  of  the  moral  effect 
away,  and  induces  us  too  often  to  read 
and  recommend  that  which  leaves  upon 
the  rest  of  life  the  worst  impression  which 
any  writing  can  produce :  a  carelesKness 
of  wrong.  Even  the  very  fairy  tales 
which  we  give  to  the  merest  children, 
from  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  to  Puss  in 
Boots,  are,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  calcu- 
lated to  pervert  the  moral  sense,  and  to 
show  that  success  is,  here  below,  attained 
by  fraud  and  wrong. 

We  are  no  puritans  in  literature.  We 
are  not  of  that  bitter  school  which  has  af- 
firmed that  even  the  novel  Telemachus, 
written  by  an  Archbishop  for  the  in- 
struction of  a  Prince,  is  an  impure  work ; 
but  we  do  wish  that  we  could  say  of  all, 
or  even  of  many  of  the  books  which  the 
press  daily  furnishes  to  the  world,  as  we 
can  say  of  this,  that  purity  breathes  from 
every  page. 

But  in  the  eye  of  the  general  world 
this  commendation,  did  it  stand  aUme, 
would  do  little  to  recommend.  It  would 
be  poor  praise  to  those  who  think  that, 
good  books  are  always  dull ;  and  there 
are  many  who  think  so.     But  that  this  is 
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a  great  mistake,  Mrs.  Ritchie  has  sufEi- 
dentlj  proved  in  the  pages  under  our 
view. 

"  Twin  Roses''  has  its  defects,  and  we 
shall  presently  point  them  out;  but  no- 
body can  call  it  dull.  A  light,  dancing, 
brilliant  style,  poetical  allusions  playing 
through  the  pages,  like  little  rippling 
waves  in  the  sunshine,  with,  every  now 
and  then,  a  keen  and  witty  but  good-hu- 
moured stroke  at  some  passing  folly ;  and 
some  beautiful  paintings  of  scenery, 
amuse  and  interest  us  as  we  go,  without 
withdrawing  the  mind  from  the  tale  or 
the  characters. 

With  the  tale  we  shall  not  deal  closely. 
Every  author  has  a  right  to  demand  that 
no  critic  should  forestal  the  effect  of  his 
plot  upon  the  reader's  mind,  by  giving 
even  a  sketch  of  a  book's  contents. 
Nevertheless  it  is  perhaps  with  the  tale 
that,  in  one  respect  at  least,  we  are  the 
most  inclined  to  quarrel.  Let  us  say  it 
in  a  word.  The  conclusion  is  too  sud- 
den— too  rapid.  The  mind  of  the  reader 
is  not*  sufficiently  prepared  for  it  Not 
that  there  is  anything  unnatural  in  it, 
except  in  its  quickness.  Was  the  author 
weary  of  her  labor  of  love?  Could  she 
not  spare  usfive-and-twenty  pages  more  ? 
We  can  assure  her,  we  should  have  read 
them  with  great  pleasure. 

With  the  characters  we  may  use  our 
functions  more  legitimately.  Nothing  on 
earth  can  be  more  sweet  than  the  picture 
of  the  twin  sisters — the  roses,  though  one 
has  more  the  character  of  the  violet ;  and 
we  confess  that  we  love  the  violet  best. 
The  shade  of  misfortune  that  hangs  over 
her  path  from  the  very  first,  cheered  by 
only  one  etwthly  light,  (too  soon  to  be  ex- 
tinguished,) engages  the  sympathy  more 
strongly  than  the  happier  daylight — 
though  not  unclouded  daylight — of  her 
sister,  Jessie  Garnet.  Then  again,  the 
self-denying,  unmurmuring,  placid  spirit, 
which  triumphs  over  misfortunes  and  dis- 
appointments by  the  strength  of  love  and 
faith,  sheds  an  almost  angelic  lustre  round 
the  character. 

We  cannot  admire  the  hero,  however. 
We  never  did  admire  handsome  fools.  It 
is  true  there  was  a  necessity  fur  his  being 
handsome,  and  for  his  being  a  fool ;  other- 


wise the  story  would  not  have  been  writ- 
ten, and  neither  Jeanny  nor  Jessie  could 
have  been  placed  in  those  circumstances 
which  give  the  deepest  interest  to  the  nar^ 
rative.  The  character  of  Mr.  Landon, 
his  father,  however  is  charmingly  depict- 
ed; and  Mrs.  Ritchie  has  shown  great 
skill  and  judgment  in  avoiding  all  those 
commonplaces  which  generally  bedaub 
opposing  fathers  in  love-stories.  He  may 
be  a  little  too  credulous,  perhaps ;  bat  he 
is  a  good  old  man,  God  bless  him !  The 
son,  also,  amends  in  the  end;  and  ob- 
tains, under  the  rough  handling  of  the 
world,  a  sufficient  portion  of  sense  to 
make,  perhaps,  a  tolerable  husband ;  but 
not  one  worthy  of  the  sweet  being,  with 
whose  fate,  his  fate  is  linked.  At  all 
events  he  has  this  superiority  over  most 
romance  heroes ;  he  is  not  one  of  the 
"  faultless  monsters  that  the  world  ne'er 
saw  ;"  Jbui  such  a  frail  piece  of  flesh  and 
blood  as  we  see  too  often  in  nature. 

The  two  sisters,  with  Herman,  and  his 
father,  are  the  characters  most  largely 
dwelt  upon ;  but  the  picture  of  stage 
life— of  dramatic  society,  has  its  deeper 
shades  also  under  Mrs.  Ritchie's  hand, 
and  the  character  of  Hawkwood,  the 
sneering  malicious  villain,  is  Tery  power- 
fully sketched.  There  may  be  persons 
who  will  think  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
cause  shown  for  the  persevering  evil  that 
he  does ;  but  those  who  live  long  in  the 
world  will  learn  that  the  malignity  of  a 
black  heart  is  always  cause  sufficient  for 
calumny,  and  will  recognize  many  a  trait 
of  Hawkwood  amongst  all  orders  of  so- 
ciety. The  other  characters,  and  there 
are  many,  are  drawn  gracefully  and 
truthfully,  though  lightly,  so  as  to  amuse 
as  we  go,  but  not  to  withdraw  attention 
from  the  principal  group  in  the  foreground. 

We  do  not  altogether  approve  of  the 
very  common  practice  of  writing  reviews 
with  paste  and  scissors  rather  than  a 
pen ;  but  after  having  spoken  of  the  ma- 
ny beauties  of  this  work,  we  must  justify 
ourselves  by  a  few  extracts.  .The  follow- 
ing short  passage  affords  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  author's  power  of  blending  in  har- 
mony, poetical  thought  and  moral  reflec- 
tion. 
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"Could  it  be  that  a  being  saddcniy 
iinitten  down  in  the  plenitude  of  health 
and  beaut? — isolated — condeoined  to  la- 
bor in  seclusion  and  poverty — so  sorely, 
bopeleesly  afflicted  as  Jeannie  Garnett, 
oonld  be  content?    That  tranquil,  fur- 
rowless    countenance,    orer    which  soft 
■miles  are  rippling  as  she  lifts  her  eyes 
lothe  flowers,  the  pictures,  the  simple 
■tataes,  the  caged  sonji;ster,  give  an  un- 
mistakeable  answer.    The  truths  she  has 
Uamed  from  her  mother  are  treasured  in 
Um  calm  depths  of  her  spirit,  and  enrich 
ber  life  with  that  wealth   which  alone 
porehases    happiness.      She    believes — 
■he  feels — she  known  that  every  being  has 
lus  allotted   part  to  fulfil  in  the  grand 
scheme  divine — however  humble  yet  im* 
Ttortant  to  the  great  whole.     8he  labors 
la  one  remote  corner  of  her  mother's 
^fineyiurd — the  ground  is  rough — the  soil 
^nfmitfal — the   comer    dark — but    the 
lord  of  the  vineyard  bids  her  toil  there! 
Hiattpol  needs  most  the  labor  she  can 
Vmow.    She  is  content  to  perform  the 
Wk  assigned  her,  and  humbly  deems  that 
H  mast  be  the  one  for  which  she  is  best 
Itted." 

Again,  what  could  be  more  solemnly 
I      true,  or  more  beautifully  expressed  than 
tlui: 

*"  In  the  furrows  ploughed  through  the 
heart  by  such  sorrow,  angels  sow  the 
leeds  that  spring  up  trees  of  par.idise  and 
bear  fruits  of  eternal  bliss.  The  bright- 
est rainbow  of  promise  in  our  earthly  sky 
ii  formed  of  tears." 

Or  what  would  afford  more  sweet  teach- 
ing from  woman's  heart,  to  woman's 
lieart,  than  this : 

"  No  truly  manly  nature  was  ever  yet 
imperrioDS  to  woman's  forbearing,  smi- 
lini^  patience.  It  is  the  invisible  sceptre 
whicli  she  never  wields  in  vain." 

Again,  a  little  farther  on,  (page  154,) 
the  aothor  says,  speaking  of  a  widowed 
father, 

"  He  bad  ventured  to  give  his  daughter 
an  almost  mn^^culine  education,  but  had 
not  committed  the  common  error  ofdraio- 
wg  dnftt  upon  her  head  which  would  tm- 
poceritk  her  heart." 

And  in  this  mood,  parti  ~  playful,  part- 
ly serioos,  partly  poetical,  she  leads  us 
on*  giving  us  someUiing  besides  on  inter- 


esting  narrative,  something  that  doee 
more  than  interest  for  a  moment,  some- 
thing we  can  carry  away  and  ponder. 

But  we  have  spoken  of  Mrs.  Ritcbie'i 
powers  of  description,  and  here  we  must 
justify  ourselves  too.  Sometimes  it  is  by 
a  few  short  powerful  lines  that  she  does 
the  work  of  the  painter^  as  thus : 

"  There  was  a  striking  dissimilarity  be- 
tween the  two  old  men.  The  benign  face, 
smooth,  ample  brow  and  simple  manners 
of  the  country  gentleman,  become  im- 
pressive in  their  calm  dignity  when 
thrown  in  contrast  with  the  sharply  fur- 
rowed, hard  visage,  the  speculative  eyes, 
and  sneering,  thin-lippea  mouth  of  the 
player." 

Sometimes  there  is  minute  detail  of  eve- 
ry shade  and  hue,  as  in  the  following  pas- 
sage. 

"  It  is  not  three  o'clock  when  they  com- 
mence ascending  the  Blue  Ridge,  which 
they  must  traverse  before  they  can  reach 
Buchanan.  The  winding  road  runs 
through  a  forest  of  gigantic  growth.  At 
every  instant  new  views  of  the  wonderful 
mountain-chain  burst  on  the  enraptured 
gaze  of  the  travellers.  And  what  mar- 
vellous variety  of  coloring  I  One  moun- 
tain appciirs  tinged  with  a  rich  purple 
hue  so  dark  that  it  becomes  almost  black 
oontrasted  with  the  ethereal  blue  against 
which  it  reposes  ;  the  neighboring  moun- 
tain seems  a  shelving  sea  of  vivid  green, 
with  the  shadow  of  the  clouds  trembling 
tn  its  bosom.  And  that  mountain  yon- 
der— a  pearly  light  drops  down  its  sides 
between  long  streaks  of  gray  ;  its  bride- 
like companion  is  robed  in  a  filmy  white 
garment,  with  misty  folds  of  opal." 

But  enough  of  extracts.  AVe  trust  we 
have  given  sufficient  specimens  of  what 
this  book  contains,  to  induce  the  reader 
to  seek  and  find  beauties  fur  himself.  Let 
us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  more  impor- 
tant matter:  the  object  of  the  book  ;  for 
a  book  without  au  object  is  a  mere  pup- 
pet show. 

We  have  heard  the  work  called — and  wt 
cannot  but  suspect  there  was  a  sneer  in 
the  expression — "  Mrs.  Ritchie's  defence 
of  the  stage."  Nothing  could  be  less  ap- 
propriate ;  and  we  presume  that  Mrs. 
Ritchie  thought  no  defence  necessary  for 
a  profession  the  grand  object  of  which  is 
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"  to  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  na- 
ture/' At  all  eyents  there  is  uo  effort  to 
defend  the  stage  traceable  in  any  one 
page  of  the  book. 

We  are  not  ourselves  great  play-goers; 
and  are  very  seldom  seen  within  the  walls 
of  a  theatre — ne?er  indeed  except  when 
we  have  good  reason  to  think  that  the  in- 
tellect will  find  a  treat  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate for  a  headache.  But  we  hate 
fanaticism  in  all  things,  and  more  espe- 
cially that  too  common  and  indiscriminate 
fanaticism  which  condemns  a  whole  pro- 
fession for  the  errors  of  some  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  rejects  a  highly  intellectual 
amusement  which  may,  and  often  does, 
have  the  highest  moral  teaching,  because 
of  some  blemishes  which  the  bad  taste  of 
^the  public  itself  has  forced  upon  the 
drama.  The  fondness  of  that  public  for 
all  that  is  spiq/  affects  the  stage  as  woU 
as  the  literature  of  every  period ;  but 
thank  Heaven,  a  purer  feeling  is  springing 
up,  and  gradually  ameliorating  both. 

Poolness,  which  once  would  have  been 


perused  by  even  the   Yirtaous  witl*^^*' 
the  blush  of  either  shame  or  indignati  ^^^* 
is  now  driven  into  the  dark  haunts    ^ 
which  only  it  is  congenial ;  and  plaj^/ 
which  we  ourselves  have  seen  receiver 
with  applause,  before  this  head  was  whife, 
would  now  drive  one  half  the  audience 
from  the  theatre.     Such  works  as  that 
now  under  review,  must  do  much  to  pro- 
mote this  important  change ;    and,  by 
showing  actors  themselves  that  they  are 
followers  of  a  high  and  ennobling  calling, 
impress  their  great  responsibilities  upon 
them,  and  purify  more  and  more  the  stage 
itself.    Still  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
there  are  many  who  include  the  stage, 
drama,  actors,  and  actresses  together  in 
one  harsh  and  sweeping  denunciation, 
and  if  it  be  the  object  of  "  Twin  Roses," 
as  perhaps  it  is,  to  show  that  perfect  pa- 
rity of  mind  and  heart    is  compatible 
with  the  profession  of  the  stage,  we  can 
only  say  that  the  tale,  the  sentiments  and 
the  author,  all  establish  that  good  moral 
alike. 


<  •  •  • » 


FIRST   LOVE. 

JTBOX  AS  UNPUBLISHED  POEM,   '*  THE   LOYERs'   ROCK,''  AN   INDIAN   LEGEND   OF   THE 

OPEQUON. 

But  though  bright  goMen  moons  had  come 
And  shed  soft  glory  o'er  her  home, 
Though  many  a  time  the  gorgeous  leaves 
Were  piled  in  dusky,  glimmering  sheaves 
Witliin  the  woods  she  knew  so  well, 
No  love  within  her  heart  did  dwell. 
The  blue-bird  came  in  early  spring 
And  clove  the  air  with  phantom  wing. 
Or,  perched  upon  the  budding  trees, 
Aroused  with  song  the  slumberous  bees, 
But  in  her  heart  no  song  was  heard. 
Love's  nest  contained  no  singing  bird. 

The  pale-face  that  clear  Autumn  night 
Came  like  a  glory  on  her  sight. 
She  sat  expectant  at  her  tent 
Watching  the  death  of  day,  and  bent 
Her  dark  eyes  towards  the  forest's  gloom. 
If  she  might  see  ride  proudly  home 
Her  father  and  his  warlike  braves. 
When  her  quick  ear  detected  staves 
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Of  a  familiar  war-song,  aung 

In  odorous  dells,  where  roses  hung, 

She  knew  they  came  in  triumph  then. 

They  nearer  came — they  crossed  the  glen— 

And  forth  she  sprang  as  mountain-deer, 

Singing  a  ballad  sweet  and  clear. 

All  through  that  night,  in  tender  dreams, 

She  heard  low  waterfalls  and  streams, 

And  clear,  sweet  voices  in  the  gloom 

Singing  like  maidens  at  the  loom. 

And  ever  'neath  low,  shady  trees. 

Or  by  tlie  marge  of  silver  seas. 

She  saw  two  figures  slowly  move,  i 

Entranced  in  all  the  joys  of  love. 

The  Captive  was  a  sun  by  night. 

Shedding  soA  radiance  on  her  sight. 

By  day  he  filled  her  splendid  eyes, 

She  saw  nor  woods,  nor  streams,  nor  skies. 

Her  own  dear  birds  to  her  were  mute. 

Tlicy  called  in  vain ;  but  as  a  lute. 

All  stringed  with  magic,  which  the  fays 

Touch  lightly  in  wood-fring6d  bays, 

A  voice  sang  ever  in  her  ear 

Full  and  melodious,  soft  and  clear. 

In  soonih,  it  was  a  dragon  rare. 

Guarding  ripe  fruit  of  lustre  fair, 

This  moon-eyed  maiden,  dark  as  eve, 

With  all  the  powers  that  deftly  weave 

Strong  hearts  in  love- wreaths,  ^neath  large  moons, 

Singing  the  while  wild,  fitful  tunes. 

Guarding  the  youth,  lest  he  should  stray 

And  steal  her  woman's  life  away. 

And  oh  1  she  sang  her  natural  tunes 
In  silvery  hushes  of  mild  noons. 
While  down  her  neck  the  long  hair  bung, 
And  like  a  palm's  leaves  slowly  swung. 
Swaying  her  lithe  form  to  and  fro, 
Unto  her  rhythm's  fitful  flow. 


SONG. 


O,  Swallow  I  with  golden-chorded  throatt 
Sit  awhile  in  the  russet  tree 
And  sing  a  sweet  song  to  me, 

Oh  I  ravish  the  air  with  thy  liquid  note  I 
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II. 

O,  swallow !  thy  nest  was  fresh  in  spring, 

Green  leaves  and  music  were  there, 

And  smooth  little  breasts,  oh !  so  fair, 
I  could  hear  the  deep*hearted  old  woodlands  loud  ring. 

m. 

Oh,  swallow  \  has  love  been  so  short-lived  to  thee? 

The  leaves  and  the  music  are  gone, 

The  nest  is  all  cold  and  forlorn, 
And  sad  you  must  seek  a  new  home  o*er  the  sea. 

IV. 

Oh,  swallow !  my  love  is  as  fresh  as  the  dew, 
His  voice  is  as  sweet  as  the  cuokoo's  note, 
His  words  are  as  tender  as  poet  e*er  wrote, 

Oh,  swallow !  poor  swallow !  my  heart  grieves  for  you. 


THE  FATE  OP  THE  BUCKINGHAM  REGIMENT. 


The  bane  of  history  is  its  tendency  to- 
ward colorless  generalization ;  its  neglect 
of,  or  contempt  for,  those  picture8f,ue  and 
dramatic  incidents  in  which  human  na- 
ture stands  forth,  warm,  breathing,  and 
with  throbbing  pulses.  The  historians 
lose  sight  of  the  hero  in  the  crowd — the 
true  material  in  the  mass  of  "  important 
Ikcts," — and  thus  what  is  most  illustra- 
tive and  speaking  either  disappears  in 
tbe  back-ground  or  is  thrown  aside  alto- 
gether. 

Doubtless  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at 
these  dramatic  incidents  is  one  cause  of 
this  neglect — and  thus,  I  think  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  one  to  record  what  they 
learn,  whether  from  tradition  or  other  pri- 
vate sources.  When  the  hour  and  the  man 
arrive,  the  material  will  then  be  await- 
ing the  investigator  and  composer.  How- 
ever unimportant  and  even  trivial  these 
brief  incidents  may  appear — however 
beneath  the  much  talked  of  dignity 
of  history — they  cannot  be  considered  by 
tbe  true  investigator  of  the  causes  of 
•vents,  unworthy  of  the  notice  of  the 


p'avest ;  great  men  and  great  events  thus 
played  their  parts ;  and  every  new  dotail 
is  an  additional  color  in  the  great  pic- 
ture. 

What  I  am  about  to  relate  is  only  a 
brief  incident  touching  the  "  Last  War*' 
of  1812 :  but  if  it  serve  no  other  purpose^ 
it  will  abundantly  show  the  justice  of  the 
few  words  hazarded  upon  the  deficiency 
of  our  friends,  the  historians.  One  of 
the  most  elegant  of  these,  in  his  account 
of  the  doings  of  the  infamous  Cockburn 
on  the  Chesapeake,  and  the  losses  of  the 
Tirginians,  says:  '*  A  considerable  Eng- 
lish fleet  was  collected  in  the  Bay,  near 
the  Capes,  and  in  l.ynhaven  Harbor,  *  * 
♦  *  to  meet  the  emergency,  large  bodies 
of  militia  from  the  upper  counties  had 
been  ordered  down  to  the  seaboard.  Un- 
used to  the  *  malaria'  of  (he  summer  sea- 
son in  lower  Virginia^  these  brave  men  fell 
sick  in  numbers.  Many  of  them  died  in 
and  near  Norfolk^  and  the  sick  list  bore  an 
appalling  face."  What  is  here  general- 
ized— the  simple  fact  stated — my  brief 
relation  will  illustrate.    The  anthority  is 
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DR.  LIVINGSTONE'S  DISCOVERIES.* 

It  was  our  intention  to  review  the  work  of  Dr.  Livingstone  on  Africa  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers,  but  we  find  the  task  already  so  well  performed  in  the  London  7\'mes,  that  we 
beg  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  foreign  article  in  lieu  of  preparing  a  domestic  one. 

[Ed.  Sou.  Lit.  Mebbskgsb. 


The  TOltime  before  us  eontains  the  re- 
sults of  no  less  than  sixteen  years'  resi* 
dence  and  travel  in  the  interior  of  South- 
ern Africa;  although  the  great  feat  of 
the  author — the  traversing  the  entire  con- 
tinent, from  Loanda  on  the  West,  to  Qnil- 
imane  on  the  Eastern  coast — ^was  reserv- 
ed fbr  the  three  last  of  them.  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone originally  embarked  for  Africa 
as  earlj  as  1840,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  A 
genuine  simplicity  of  mind,  which  peeps 
out  continually  in  the  course  of  his  nar- 
rative, has  induced  him  to  prefix  a  few 
pages  of  introduction,  containing  the  his- 
tory of  his  previous  life.  Like  many 
other  men  of  mark,  he  is  almost  self-edu- 
cated. He  was  put  into  a  cotton  factory 
as  a  "  piecer"  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  with 
part  of  his  first  week's  wages  purchased 
Ruddiman's  Rudiments  of  Latin,  Al- 
though engaged  in  his  work  from  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night, 
the  thirst  for  knowledge  induced  him  to 
attend  an  evening  school  for  two  hours 
more.  This  seems  not  to  have  been  at 
all  an  uncommon  case  at  the  factory; 
and  the  circumstance  is  an  encouraging 
one  for  those  who  hold  that  the  exigen- 
cies of  our  manufacturing  system  do  not 
preclude  a  high  degree  of  mental  culture 
in  the  ardsan.  The  fact  is,  that  when 
an  occupation  is  purely  mechanical  the 
mind  of  the  labourer  may  occupy  itself 
with  much  that  is  entirely  foreign  to  the 
operation  in  hand  without  any  detriment 
to  the  latter.  Dr.  Livingstone  used  to 
place  his  book  on  a  portion  of  the  spin- 
ning-jenny, so  that  he  could  catch  sen- 
tence after  sentence  as  he  passed  at  his 
work. 

"  Thus,"  says  he,  "  I  kept  up  a  pretty 
constant  study  undisturbed  by  the  roar 
of  the  machinery,  and  to  this  part  of  my 


education  I  owe  my  present  power  of 
completely  abstracting  the  mind  from 
surrounding  noises,  so  as  to  read  and 
write  with  perfect  comfort  amid  the  play 
of  children  or  near  the  dancing  and  songs 
of  savages." 

His  early  ambition  was  to  proceed  to 
China  as  a  medical  missionary,  but  when 
he  had  qualified  for  this  office,  the  opium 
war  was  raging,  and  some  friends  indu- 
ced him  to  change  both  the  character  and 
the  sphere  of  duty  he  had  proposed  to 
himself,  and  the  npshot  was  that,  after  a 
course  of  theological  training  both  in 
Glasgow  and  England,  he  proceeded  as 
a  clerical  missionary  to  Knruman,  then 
the  furthest  inland  station  of  the  London 
Society.  That  energy  which  carried  him 
subsequently  through  the  hardships  and 
perils  of  travel  exhibited  itself  at  the 
outset  of  his  career.  The  first  step  he 
took  was  to  retire  to  a  solitary  spot  called 
Lepelole,  and  there  cut  himself  off  from 
all  European  society  for  six  months, 
gaining  by  this  ordeal  a  complete  insight 
into  the  habits,  ways  of  thinking,  and 
language  of  the  tribe,  which  was  subee- 
quently  his  main  instrument  in  obtaining 
access  to  regions  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  barred  to  the  boldest  explorer. 
In  ld43  he  removed  to  Mabotsa  (lat.  25"* 
14^  long.  26''3(K,)  a  site  which  he  bad 
selected  for  a  missionary  station,  in  a 
beautiful  valley,  and  there  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  nearly  six  years  em* 
ployed  himself  in  the  performance  of  hie 
duties  in  a  large  and  liberal  spirit. 

"  Sending  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen/' 
says  he,  "  must  include  much  more  than, 
is  implied  in  the  usual  picture  of  a  mis- 
sionary,— namely,  a  man  going  about  with 
a  Bible  under. his  arm.  The  promotion 
of  commerce  ought  to  be  specially  attend- 


*  MUtionary  Travelt  and  Researehet  in  South  Africa^  by  David  Livingstone,  LLD.,  D.  C.  I«. 
London,  John  Murray,  AIbemarle«8treet,  1857.  8vo.  pp.  683.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers,  Franklin  Square. 
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lellorSy  entreating  that  the  yictim  might 
be  allowed  only  to  make  a  few  showers ; 
for,  unfortunatelj,  this  Bakwain  chief 
had  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  an 
extremely  skilful  rain-maker,  and  the 
despair  of  his  subjects  at  the  condition 
to  which  they  saw  themselves  reduced 
was  such  that  one  feels  surprised  they 
should  have  confined  themselves  to  ex- 
postulations with  the  supposed  cause  of 
the  mischief. 

"  *  We  like  you/  said  Sechele's  uncle, 
a  very  influential  and  sensible  man,  '  as 
well  as  if  you  had  been  bom  among  us, 
but  we  wish  you  would  give  up  that  ever- 
lasting preaching  and  praying ;  we  can- 
not become  familiar  with  that  at  all. 
Tou  see  we  never  get  rain,  while  those 
tribes  who  never  pray  as  we  do  obtain 
abundance.' .  '  Only  let  the  chief  make 
rain  this  once,'  groaned  the  deputation, 
'  and  we  will  all — men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren—come to  the  school  and  sing  and 
pray  as  long  as  you  please.'  Sechele 
himself,  however,  remained  stanch  to  his 
new  creed.  His  only  doubts  were  as  to 
the  method  of  conversion  best  adapted 
for  his  subjects.  '  Do  you  imagine  these 
people  will  ever  believe  by  your  merely 
talking  to  them?'  he  said  once  to  the 
patient  teacher.  '  I  can  make  them  do 
nothing  except  by  thrashing  them,  and  if 
you  like  I  shall  call  my  head  men,  and 
with  our  lUupa  (whips  of  rhinoceros 
bide)  we  will  soon  make  them  all  believe 
together.' " 

This  central  strip  of  Southern  Africa 
is  inhabited  by  Bechuanas,  of  which  the 
Bakwains  are  one  tribe.  Dr.  Livingstone 
considers  them  as  of  the  same  stock  with 
the  Caffres,  but  inferior  to  them  in  phy- 
sical development  as  well  as  in  carriage, 
although  in  both  these  points  they  are 
superior  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  west- 
ernmost of  the  three  divisions — a  level 
region  of  vast  extent,  including  the  Ka- 
lahari Desert,  upon  which  scarcely  any 
rain  ever  falls.  It  is  inhabited  by  Bush- 
men and  Bakalahari,  the  former  being 
the  remnants  of  the  aboriginal  race  of 
South  Africa,  the  latter  of  a  swarm  of 
Bechuanas,  who  in  eariy  times  emigrated 
from  the  central  region.  These  still  re- 
tain the  love  of  their  ancestors  for  agri* 


culture  and  domesticated  animals,  even 
under  the    unfavourable   ciroumstaooes 
of  their  present  location ;  but  the  Bush- 
men are  real  nomads,  never  rearing  any 
domestic  animal  except  the  dog,  or  cul- 
tivating the  soil.    They  follow  the  wild 
animals  in  their  migrations,  as  wolves 
are  said  in  America  to  accompany  the 
herds  of  buffaloes,  and  prey  upon  them 
as  they  range  from  place  to  place    Our 
author  describes  them  as  possessing  thiB, 
wiry  forms,  capable  of  great  exertion  un- 
der severe  privations,  of  low  stature,  bat 
not  (as  is  commonly  believed)  absolutely 
dwarfish.    They,  as  well  as  the  Bakala- 
hari, possess  an  intense  love  of  liberty  ; 
and  the  scarcity  of  water  in  the  desert 
they  inhabit  is  a  more  efiectaal  guaran- 
tee for  it  than  the  most  powerful  armies 
or  fleets.    The  manner  of  procuring  war 
ter  is  very  singular.    The  country  is  re- 
markably flat,  but  intersected  in  different 
parts  by  the  beds  of  ancient  rivers,  ou^ 
ting  through  a  soil  of  lightHX>lonred  soft 
sand,  nearly  pure  silica.  These  l»eds  con- 
tain much  alluvial  soil,  and  this  being 
hard  baked    by  the  burning  sun  rain 
water  stands  in  pools  here  and  there  for 
several  months.     Sometimes  the  Bush- 
men cover  these  with  sand  for  the  sake 
of  security,  and  even  make  a  fire  over 
the  spot,  but  this  does  not  prevent  the 
attainment  of  the  precious  liquid. 

*'  When  they  wish  to  draw  water  for 
use,  the  women  come  with  twenty  or 
thirty  of  their  water  Tessels  in  a  bag  or 
net  on  their  backs.  These  water  vessels 
consist  of  ostrich  eggshells,  with  a  hole 
in  the  end  of  each  such  as  would  admit 
one's  finger.  The  women  tie  a  baneh  of 
grass  to  one  end  of  a  reed  about  two  feet 
long,  and  insert  it  in  a  hole  dug  as  deep 
as  the  arm  will  reach ;  then  ram  down 
the  wet  sand  firmly  round  it.  Applyini; 
the  mouth  to  the  free  end  of  the  reed, 
they  form  a  vacuum  in  the  grass  be* 
neath,  in  which  the  water  collects,  and 
in  a  short  time  rises  into  the  mouth.  An 
eggshell  is  placed  on  the  ground  alon|^ 
side  the  reed,  some  inches  below  the 
mouth  of  the  sucker,  and  a  straw  guides 
the  water  into  the  hole  of  the  vessel,  as 
she  draws  mouthful  after  mouthful  front 
below.    The  whole  stock  of  water  is  thus 
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•o^^  the  wommn't  mooth  as  a 
1  when  tajsen  home  is  carefully 
hare  eome  into  Tillages  where, 
leted  a  domineering  part  and 
1  aTery  hot,  we  shoold  have 
bong,  Imt  by  sitting  down  qui- 
rtttang  with  patience  until  the 
iscra  led  to  form  a  favourable 
r  OB,  a  woman  would  bring  out 
i  of  the  precious  fluid  ftt>m  I 
where." 

a  was  certainly  right  in  making 
IB  hunter  "  bless  his  stars  and 
iQzary"  when  he  chanced  to 
*  an  untatted  spring/'  This  be- 
water,  howOTcr,  is  by  no  means 
fc  modification  of  the  element 
I  traTeller  in  Africa  is  compell- 
ipfr  with  thankfulness.  At  one 
faimotsa), — 

aater  was  bitter,  and  presented 
IS  not  to  be  mistaken  of  having 
iroDgh  animal  systems  before/' 
thar  (Koobe), — 
I  was  such  a  mass  of  mod  in  the 
rked  up  by  the  wallowing  rhi- 
>  the  consistency  of  mortar,  that 
real  labour  could  we  get  a  space 
k  one  side  for  the  water  to  ooze 
and  collect  in  for  the  oxen, 
la  rhinoceros  come  back,  a  sin- 
1  the  great  moss  we  had  thrown 
At  would  have  rendered  all  our 
da.  It  was  therefore  necessary 
g;naxd  the  spot  by  night.  On 
at  flats  all  around  we  saw  in  the 
llry  glare  herds  of  zebras,  gnus, 
oionally  buffaloes,  standing  for 
dag  wistfully  towards  the  wells 
r«  of  the  nasty  water." 
r  its  own  ohildren  the  Kalahari 
I  act  without  resources.  There 
I  qnantities  of  grass  rising  in 
di  bare  spaces  between,  which 
r  -food  to  some  species  of  ante- 
i  can  subsist  for  months  with- 
dng.  In  the  stomachs  of  elands, 
lady  there  is  sometimes  found  a 
lUe  quantity  of  water,  although 
■possible  that  the  animals  while 
M  have  access  to  any.  Other 
I  smA  as  the  steinbock,  the  gems- 
idthe  porcupine,  are  enabled  to 
ly  digging  up  bulbs  and  tubers 


eontnining  moisture.  One  of  these,  nam- 
ed LerosJkua,  is  a  real  blessing  to  man  as 
well  as  beast  It  appears  above  the 
ground  in  the  form  of  a  small  plant  with 
a  stalk  not  thicker  than  a  crowquill,  but 
on  digging  down  a  fbot  or  eighteen  inches 
a  tuber  is  found  of  the  size  of  a  child's 
head,  containing  a  mass  of  celular  tissue 
filled  with  fluid  like  a  young  turnip.  An- 
other kind  called  Mokuri,  a  herbaceoas 
creeper,  deposits  underground  a  number 
of  tubers  as  large  as  a  man's  head,  at 
spots  in  a  circle  of  a  yard  radius  around 
the  stem.  The  natives  strike  the  ground 
on  the  circumference  with  stones,  and 
when  the  difference  of  sound  indicates 
the  existence  of  the  water-bearing  tuber 
beneath  they  dig  down  and  And  it  abottt 
a  foot  beneath  the  surface.  Yet  more  re- 
markable is  the  water-melon,  whieh, 
when  a  little  more  rain  than  usual  falls, 
covers  vast  tracts  of  the  country.  In 
1852  an  English  traveller  took  advantage 
of  their  abundance  to  go  straight  across 
the  desert  fVom  a  point  a  little  south  of 
Kolobeng.  lat.  i4  deg.,  long.  26  deg.  to 
Lake  Ngami.  His  oxen  subsisted  on  the 
water-melon  for  no  less  than  twenty-one 
successive  days  without  drinking,  and  on 
reaching  water  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time  appeared  indifferent  to  it. 

It  was  on  the  1st  of  August,  1849,  that 
Lake  Ngami  lay  expanded  before  the 
eyes  of  Dr.  Livingstone  and  his  compan- 
ions, the  first  Europeans  who  had  ever 
visited  it  They  had  left  Kolobeng  on 
the  Ist  of  June,  but  only  about  half  of 
the  interval  bad  been  consumed  in  cross- 
ing the  desert.  Early  in  July  they  came 
upon  the  Zouga,  a  fine  river  running  out 
of  the  lake,  and  on  which,  after  following 
its  banks  for  nearly  a  hundred  miles, 
they  embarked  in  canoes  navigated  by 
the  friendly  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous  than 
the  opinions  which  have  been  entertdned 
of  this  part  of  Africa  except,  perhaps, 
those  relative  to  the  tract  north  of 
the  equator,  which  have  been  refuted  by 
the  almost  contemporaneous  discoveries 
of  Dr.  Barth.  Instead  of  being  the  cen- 
tre of  a  sterile  plain.  Lake  Ngami  is  the 
lowest  point  of  an  immense  tract  of  coun- 
try, all  excellently  watered  and  thickly 
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wooded.  Ifc  is  in  fact  the  reservoir  of  a 
number  of  ri?erd  which  drain  a  surface 
extending  from  12  deg.  to  21  deg.  of  lat* 
itude,  and  18  deg.  to  23  deg.  of  longitude. 
Estimating  the  elevations  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  by  the  temperature  at  which 
water  boiled,  Dr.  Livingstone  calculated 
that  he  had  descended  two  thousand  feet 
after  leaving  Kolobeng  before  he  reached 
the  lake. 

Sebituane  was  unfortunately  about  two 
hundred  miles  to  the  north  of  Ngami 
when  the  travellers  arrived  on  its  banks, 
and  the  jealousy  of  a  native  chief  suc- 
ceeded in  opposing  an  effectual  obstacle 
to  any  further  progress.  The  next  year 
Livingston  renewed  the  attempt,  but  on 
reaching  the  lake  his  children  fell  sick  of 
fever,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 
"  the  pure  air  of  the  desert"  on  their  ac- 
count. A  third  trial  was  at  last  success- 
ful. Instead  of  going  westward  to  the 
lake,  a  northern  route  through  the  desert 
was  taken  under  the  guidance  of  a  Bush- 
man. The  risk  of  this  proceeding  may 
be  imagined  from  the  circumstance  that 
between  certain  springs  and  the  country 
of  Sebituane  the  guide  gave  no  hope  of 
water  in  less  than  a  month.  Happily  he 
was  mistaken  in  this  particular,  being  in 
fact  altogether  disqualified  for  the  task 
he  had  undertaken,  for  on  the  second  day 
he  lost  himself.  On  the  fourth  day  he 
vanished  altogether,  and  the  party  were 
left  to  their  own  resources.  The  supply 
of  water  in  the  waggons  had  been  wasted 
by  one  of  the  servants,  and  there  w€is 
none  to  satisfy  the  pressing  demands  of 
the  missionary's  children.  At  last  they 
saw  some  birds,  and  afterwards  the  trail 
of  a  rhinoceros,  an  infallible  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  water.  The  oxen  were 
unyoked,  and  at  once  rushed  off  to  the 
westward  towards  a  river  which  was 
found  in  that  direction.  It  was  not  until 
the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  that  some 
of  the  people  returned  with  water,  and 
in  the  meantime  there  was  every  prospect 
of  the  poor  children  perishing  before 
their  parents'  eyes.  Indeed,  although 
rescued  from  the  horrible  fate  which 
seemed  impending,  the  travellers  were 
not  to  escape  scatheless.  The  oxen,  in 
their  rush  towards  the  river,  had  passed 


through  a  small  patch  of  trees  haunted 
by  a  kind  of  fly  called  tsetse,  the  bite  of 
which,  although  producing  no  more  pain 
to  man  than  the  sting  of  a  mosquito,  is 
nearly  certain  death  to  horse,  ox,  or  dog. 
The  animal  is  not  startled  by  the  bite, 
but  in  a  few  days  the  eye  and  nose  be- 
gin to  run,  the  coat  to  stare,  a  swelling 
appears  under  the  jaw,  and  sometimes  at 
the  navel;  emaciation  commences,  and 
at  last  purging  comes  on,  and  the  crea- 
ture dies  in  a  state  of  extreme  exhaus- 
tion.    Sometimes  the  disease  is  months 
in  running  its  course ;  at  others,  especi- 
ally when  the  animal  is  in  good  condi- 
tion, staggering  and  blindness  come  on 
soon  after  the  infliction  of  the  bite,  as  if 
the  brain  were  affected.    The  strangest 
part  of  the  whole  is  that  the  poison  af- 
fects neither  the  mole,  the  ass,  nor  the 
goat,  nor  yet  calves  while  sucking.     The 
wild  animals,  too,  appear  to  possess  an 
immunity  from  ill  effects,  at  least  zebras, 
buffaloes,  and  antelopes  are  seen  feeding 
quietly  in  the  midst  of  tsetse,  although 
here  it  is  possible  that  death  may  follow 
after  a  time,  either  naturally  or  by  the 
agency  of  some    of  the    Carnivorn,   to 
which  herbivorous  animals  generally  fall 
victims  as  soon  as  their  activity  dimin- 
ishes.   The  apparent  inadequacy  of  so 
insignificant  a  cause  as  the  bite  of  a  small 
fly  to  produce  such  terrible  effects,  and 
of  such  an  anomalous  character,  made 
some  of  the  party  imagine  that  the  mis- 
chief must  be  caused  by  some  poisonous 
plant.    But  one    of  them    settled   that 
point  by  riding  a  horse  up  to  a  small  hill 
infested  by  the  insect,   and  remaining 
only  long  enough  to  take  a  view  of  the 
country  and    catch    some  specimens    of 
tsetse  on  the  animal,  which  was  not  suf- 
fered to  graze.    In  ten  days  the  horse 
was  dead.    The  adventure  we  have  just 
related  cost  Dr.  Livingstone  forty-three  of 
his  own  oxen.    Fortunately,  they  lasted 
out  till  ho  reached  Sebituane,  who    re- 
ceived him  with  a  warm  welcome,  but 
added,  "  Your  cattle  are  all  bitten  by  the 
tsetse  and  will  certainly  die ;  but  never 
mind,  I  have  oxen  and  will  give  you   as 
many  as  you  need.''    Yet  the  animals 
had  been  carefully  watched,  and  while 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  travel- 
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lation  at  wbtch  oar  traveller  arrived,  to 
retorn  to  the  Cape,  send  bis  faniilj  to 
England,  and,  freed  from  the  impedi- 
menta which  wife  and  children  involve, 
even  when,  as  in  the  case  of  a  mission- 
arj*8  family,  they  are  "  to  the  manner 
born,"  to  explore  alone  the  new  region 
that  offered  itself. 

In  estimating  the  amount  of  difficulty 
Barmounted  by  Dr.  Livingstone  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  great  exploit— the  cross- 
ing of  the  entire  continent  of  South  Trop- 
ical Africa — the  reader  must  not  forget  to 
tat e  into  account  the  hardships  he  was 
compelled  to  undergo  in  reaching  the  base 
of  his  operations,  Linyanti,  the  capital  of 
the  friendly  chief  of  the  Makololo,  with- 
out whose  support  all  progress  to  the 
north  would  have  been  hopeless.  To  ar- 
rive at  this  place  from  Kuruman — itself 
the  frontier  station  of  missionary  enter- 
prise when  he  first  went  to  Africa — occu- 
pied him  more  than  six  months,  although 
no  longer  encumbered  with  wife  and  chil- 
dren. On  arriving  in  latitude  19°I6''  he 
was  brought  to  a  stand-still  by  African 
fever.  All  his  party,  except  himself  and 
a  Bakwain  boy,  were  laid  up  by  it.  For- 
tunately, two  or  three  days  before  he  fell 
in  with  a  number  of  bushmen,  who  pro- 
ved very  serviceable  in  his  emergency. 
The  boy  managed  the  oxen  and  the  doc- 
tor attended  to  the  sick,  keeping  the  Bush- 
men in  good  humour  by  going  out  occa- 
sionally with  them  and  shooting  a  zebra, 
or  buffalo.  Sickness  was  not  the  only 
danger  to  be  apprehended.  The  luxuri- 
ant growth  of  the  grass  in  the  hot  wea- 
ther succeeding  the  rains  always  has  a 
peculiar  effect  on  draught  oxen.  They 
become  uneasy  from  fear  of  surprise  by 
wild  beasts,  and  one  night  during  the  de- 
tention occasioned  by  the  fever,  the  sight 
of  a  hyena  made  the  whole  of  the  Doc- 
tor's cattle  dash  away  into  a  trackless 
forest  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  boy 
followed,  and  nothing  was  seen  of  either 
during  the  whole  of  the  next  day  and 
night.  On  the  morning  of  the  following 
day,  which  was  a  Sunday,  the  lad  return- 
ed, bringing  about  40  head  with  him.  He 
had  found  them  late  in  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday,  and  been  obliged  to  stand  by 
them  as  a  guard  all  night  in  the  midst  of 


a  region  full  of  wild  beasts.  **  It  is  won- 
derful," says  the  Doctor,  "  how,  without 
a  compass,  and  in  such  a  country,  he 
managed  to  find  his  way  back  at  all." 

During  his  last  visit  to  the  Cape  with 
hisfamily.  Dr.  Livingstone  appears  to  have 
received  some  instructions  from  Mr.  Mac- 
lear,  the  astronomer  there,  and  to  have 
been  supplied  by  him  with  instruments 
to  enable  him  to  lay  down  the  geographi- 
cal positions  of  important  points.    These, 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  journal,  are  fre- 
quently noted ;  but  in  tropical  Africa  the 
atmosphere  is  so  often  clouded  that  the 
opportunities  of  taking  an  observation 
occur  very  rarely.    If  the  atmosphere 
were  generally  clear,  the  intense  power  of 
the  sun  by  day  and  the  dews  consequent 
on  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  earth, 
by  night  would  perhaps  render  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  equator  literally  unin- 
habitable.   Even  as  it  is,  the  description 
of  the  heat  is  something  fearful.    At  laU 
20^  south  the  thermometer  at  the  surface 
of  the  ground  in  the  sun  marked  125^ 
Fahrenheit.    When   the  bulb  was  sunk 
three  inches  below  the  surface  it  rose  to 
128.    The  hand  cannot  be  held  on  the 
ground,  and  even  the  horny  soles  of  the 
natives'  feet  must  be  protected  by  sandala 
of  hide.    The  water  in  the  ponds  at  the 
surface  is  100°,  but  tho  thirsty  traveller 
contrives  to  get  a  cool  draught  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  fluids  do  not 
readily  conduct  heat  downwards.     He 
walks  into  the  middle  and  lifts  up  the 
water  from  the  bottom  with  his  hands. 

In  order  to  reach  Linyanti  without 
passing  through  the  region  of  the  tsetse^ 
the  poisonous  fly  which  is  so  fatal  to  cat- 
tle. Dr.  Livingstone  pursued  a  course  di- 
rectly north.  This  involved  a  great  deal 
of  pioneer's  work,  for  the  route  lay 
through  a  thick  forest,  and  the  feebleness 
of  his  convalescent  companions  threw  the 
duty  of  felling  trees  chiefly  upon  their 
master.  Here  he  was  again  fortunate 
enough  to  fall  in  with  some  Bushmen, 
who  showed  him  a  pool  of  water  when 
his  own  stock  was  exhausted,  and  assist- 
ed him  in  recovering  his  oxen,  which 
again  had  run  away  in  a  fright,  this  time 
occasioned  by  a  lion.  The  lion  has  & 
great  dread  of  Bushmen,  who  track  him 
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Mpfbt,  and  would  perfectly  jastify  ihem 
in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen.  The 
"  book''  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  vol- 
ume of  his  journal,  and  it  is  an  unfortu- 
nate circumstance  that  this  care  for  the 
reputation  of  the  Makololo  was  the  cause 
of  its  being  lost  to  its  writer ;  for  as  he 
was  long  without  being  heard  of,  the  toI- 
nme  was  delivered  by  Sekeletu  to  a  tra- 
der, and  all  subsequent  trace  of  it  lost. 
The  fears  of  the  Mukolulo  were  certainly 
justified  by  the  personal  condition  of  their 
guest,  no  less  than  by  the  dangers  of  the 
country  he  was  about  to  traverse.  He 
had  suffered  from  an  attack  of  fever  since 
his  arrival  among  them,  and,  although  he 
had  recovered,  his  bodily  weakness  was 
still  considerable.  One  manifestation  of 
this  was  a  strange  giddiness  when  he 
looked  up  suddenly  to  any  celestial  ob- 
ject; everything  seemed  to  rush  to  the 
lefl,  and  if  he  did  not  catch  hold  of  some 
object  he  fell  heavily  to  the  ground.  Yet 
in  this  condition,  the  best  season  for  tra- 
velling having  arrived,  he  determined  to 
set  out  with  the  resolution  "  to  succeed 
or  perish  in  the  attempt  to  open  up  this 
part  of  Africa."  He  had  with  him  27 
natives,  subjects  of  Sekeletu,  of  whom 
two  were  genuine  Makololo,  and  the  rest 
natives  of  other  parts  of  Central  Africa. 
For  his  people  betook  three  muskets,  and 
a  rifle  and  double-barrelled  smooth  bore 
for  himself,  a  small  Gipsy  tent  just  large 
enough  to  sleep  in,  a  sheepskin  mantle  as 
a  blanket,  and  a  horserug  as  a  bed.  A 
Bible,  nautical  almanac,  and  set  of  loga- 
rithmic tables,  a  sextant,  thermometer, 
chronometer  watch  by  Dent,  of  the  Strand, 
and  two  compasses  constituted  his  theolo- 
gical and  scientific  apparatus,  unless  we 
should  include  in  the  one  or  the  other  a 
magic  lantern,  which  was  found  exceed- 
ingly useful  on  several  occasions.  De- 
pending for  subsistence  mainly  on  the 
supply  of  game,  and  anxious  to  lighten 
his  baggage  as  much  as  possible,  he  t^ok 
only  about  201b.  of  beads  to  barter  for 
food  in  case  of  necessity,  and  about  the 
same  quantity  of  coffee,  tea,  and  sugar. 
One  very  curious  provision  must  not  be 
forgotten.    A  tin  canister,  about  15  in- 


ches square,  was  filled  wiUi  spare  shirt- 
ing, trousers,  and  shoes,  reserved  to  be 
put  on  when  the  party  should  reach  civi- 
lised life. 

On  the  11th  of  November  the  travellers 
left  Linyanti  in  canoes  furnished  by  Sek- 
eletu, who  had  also  made  provision  for 
their  hospitable  reception  as  far  as  his  in- 
fluence extended.    After  sailing  into  the 
Zambesi,  which  here  goes  by  the  name  of 
Lecambye,*  they  ascended  that  river  as 
far  as  the  falls  of  Gonye,  where  they  ar- 
rived on  the  last  day  of  November.    The 
river  above  the  falls  runs  through  a  com- 
paratively narrow  valley,  inhabited  by  the 
Barotse,  the  tribe  which  has  been  men- 
tioned as  subject  to  the  Makololo.    Thej 
are  a  race  of  boatmen,  and  traces  of  their 
occupation  appear  in  their  large  deep 
chests  and  broad  shoulders,  while  the 
lower  extremities  are  much  less  develop- 
ed.   For  several  miles  below  Gonje  the 
river  is  confined  within  a  narrow  space  of 
not  more  than  100  yards;   the  conse- 
quence is  that  in  time  of  flood  it  rises  no 
less  than  fifty  or  sixty  feet  there,  and  at 
all  times  runs  in  a  boiling  current.     On 
arriving  at  this  point  the  canoes  irere 
slung  on  poles  and  carried  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  natives  past  the  falls.     The 
expedition  proceeded  prosperously,   and 
everything  appeared  couUur  de  ro9e,  with 
the  exception  of  one  circumstance  which 
might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  ob- 
ject of  the  expedition.    A  subordinate 
official  of  Sekeletu,  named  Lerimo,  had 
made  a  foray  with  a  parly  of  bin  Mako- 
lolo countrymen  to  the  north  in  the  very 
direction  in  which  Dr.  Livingstone  w^sua 
going.    The  influence  which  the  Doctor 
had  acquired  shows  itself  most  strikingly 
in  the  circumstance  that,  although  this 
outrage  had  taken  place  with  the   full 
sanction  of  the  headman  (or  vice-chief  ) 
of  the  Barotse,  he  was  able  to  prevail 
upon  Sekeletu's  mother  to  disown  the  act 
of  the  indiscreet  oflioer  and  retom    the 
captives  which  had  been  made  in  the   ill. 
starred  expedition  by  his  own  hand.  Thus 
he  was  enabled  to  turn  the  very  misfor- 
tune which  threatened  to  frustrate    his 
plans  into  a  confirmation  of  the 


*  Both  words  simply  mean  *^  river"  in  diflerent  local  dialects. 
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to  the  Mambari  elave  raerehantp  for  ex- 
portation by  the  west  const.  The  Doctor 
sent  him  a  message,  "  tliat  he  was  not  so 
wise  OS  his  father,  who  had  wished  to 
govern  men,  whereas  he,  Masiko,  by  sell- 
ing his  people  sliowed  his  desire  to  *i;ov- 
crn  wild  beasts  only."  lie  then  proceed- 
ed up  the  Leeba  as  far  as  the  influx  of  the 
small  stream  Makondo  (lat.  13°  23^  12^^, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  Ist  of  January', 
1854,  amid  heavy  rain,  the  season  for 
which  had  now  fairly  set  in.  This  is  the 
point  at  which  the  Mambari  cross  the 
river  on  their  way  to  Masiko,  and  one  of 
Dr.  Livingstone's  men  picked  up  a  bit  of 
steel  watch-chain  of  English  manufacture, 
which  had  been  brought  thither  by  them. 
The  Mambari  are  enterprising  merchants, 
and  bring  Manchester  cottons  into  the 
very  heart  of  Africa.  The  natives,  in 
their  wonder,  cannot  believe  them  to  be 
the  work  of  mortal  hands ;  and  the  infor- 
mation acquired  from  the  Mambari  on 
the  subject  is  not  likely  to  enlighten  their 
minds,  however  it  may  satisfy  their  curi- 
osity. The  English  manufactures  are 
said  to  come  out  of  the  sea,  and  the  beads 
to  be  gathered  on  its  shore.  The  Doctor 
tried  to  correct  this  impression,  but  appa- 
rently with  little  success.  To  explain  to 
savages  the  production  of  a  manufacture 
by  a  description  of  machinery  is  a  strik- 
ing example  of  the  principle  ohamrum 
per  obscurius.  The  objection  was  obvious 
— **  How  can  iJie  irons  spin,  weave,  and 
print  so  beautifully  ?" 

Dr.  Livingston  left  the  river  at  this 
point,  and  continue*!  his  journey  by  land 
through  the  country  of  the  Balonda.  He 
had  at  last  got  among  the  real  negroes, 
with  wool  on  their  heads  and  bodies,  thick 
lips,  flat  noses,  elongate<l  heels,  and  very 
dark  skins.  The  Bechuanas  are  of  a  cof- 
fee and  milk  colour,  with  a  European 
frame,  and  physiognomy.  Nothing  ap- 
pears to  have  surprise<l  the  Balonda  more 
than  our  traveller's  straight  hair.  An 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  was  sug- 
gested to  them  by  the  idea  that  he,  like 
the  wonderful  fabric,  *  had  come  out  of 
the  sea,'  and  his  own  party,  unwilling  to 
waste  so  good  a  joke,  afterwards  always 
represented  him  as  a  merman,  whose  lank 
locks  displayed  the  effects  of  the  sea  wa- 
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ter,  which  was  his  natural  element. 
Balonda  had  at  first  supposed  him  to 
a  wig  made  of  the  hair  of  some  anir 
But  a  stronger  contrast  than  that  of 
son  was  presented  by  the   habits  of 
two  races.     The  Bechuanas  have  neici.-  Aar 
idols  nor  any  form  of  public  worship,      ftrt 
among  the  Bahmda  every  village  has      ^tt 
idol,  and  fetishes  are  met  with  at  er^^ 
step.     Artificial  hives  are  placed  in   thn 
trees  and  secured  siniply  by  a  "  piece  of 
medicine"  tied  to  a  tree,  which  effectually 
deters  all  thieves.     When  a  female  chief- 
tain, who  received  the  travellers  very  hos- 
pitably, was  about  to  cross  a  stream,  her 
confidential  doctor,  who  was  in  close  at- 
tendance with  her  basket  of  "  medicines," 
waved  some  charms  over  her  before  she 
ventured  on  the  water.    One  of  the  Ma- 
kololo  talked  rather  loudly  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  this  basket,  and 
was  reproved  for  it   by  the  wizard,  who 
himself  always  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  glank- 
cing  back  U)  the  sacred  package  as  if  in 
fear  of  being  heard  by  something  inside 
it.     The  relative  rank  of  the  sexes,  too, 
is  quite  reversed.     Scbituane,  the  Mako- 
lolo  chief,  had  intended  his  daughter  and 
successor  to  treat  the  men  of  his  tribe  as 
he  had  treated  the  women,  and  select  a 
husband  for  herself  at  her  own  discretion. 
But  this  was  so  opposed  to  Bechuane 
habits  of  feeling  that  the  individual  se- 
lected was  actually  called  her  wife  ;  and 
the  annoyances  arising  out  of  the  popular 
criticism  of  this  anomalous  relation  (Ope- 
rated powerfully  in  inducing  the  Indy  to 
abdicate  in  favour  of  her  brother  Sekcletu. 
But  among  the  Bah)nda  female  lordship 
is  the  most  natural  of  ideas ;  it  seems  to 
prevail  all  across  Central  Africa  north  of 
the   Zambesi.       When   Dr.   Livingstone 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pt»rta- 
guese  settlement  on  the  eastern  coast  he 
had  bargained  with  a  native  to   be   his 
guide  in  consideration  for  a  hoe.     Unfor- 
tunately, the  man  went  to  show  it  to  his 
wife,  and  presently  returned,  saying  she 
would  not  let   him   leave   her.     "  Then 
brink   back   the    h(»o,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  No.  I  want  it."     "  Then  go  with  us  and 
you  shall  have  it."     **  But  my  wife  won't 
let  me."     One  of  the  party  who  ftillowed 
him  to  his  hut  heard  him  say  to  her  **  Do 
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of  two  hats  one  on  the  top. of  the  other, 
snd  they  had  then  felt  puzzled  to  conceiTe 
how  men  could  live  in  the  upper  story 
with  the  conical  roof  of  the  lower  one  in 
the  middle.  In  describing  a  house  of  the 
Doctor's  they  said,  "  It  is  uot  a  hut ;  it  is 
a  mountain  with  several  caves  in  it."  An 
English  brig-uf-war  was  in  the  harbour, 
and  they  were  invited  on  board  and  al- 
lowed to  fire  off  a  cannon.  Dr.  Living- 
stone "  improving"  the  occasion  by  tell- 
ing them,  "  That  was  what  the  English 
put  down  the  slave  trade  with."  They 
were  also  taken  to  the  service  in  the 
church,  and  remarked,  ''that  they  had 
seen  the  white  men  charming  their  de- 
mons," a  phrase  identical  with  one  they 
had  used  on  seeing  the  pagan  ritual  of 
the  Balonda. 

Dr.  Livingstone  returned  to  Linyanti 
by  the  way  he  had  come,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  making  a  detour  in  a  part  of  the 
central  plain  in  order  to  avoid  some  of  the 
chiefs  who  had  treated  him  very  ill  on  his 
way  out.  He  arrived  there  in  October, 
1855,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  two 
years,  during  which  he  had  undergone 
STT  attacks  of  fever,  and  perils  both  from 
man  and  wild  animals.  One  of  the  great- 
^t  of  the  latter  befel  him  just  before  his 
arrival  in  the  territory  of  the  friendly 
chief  Sekeletu.  He  had  got  quite  out  of 
the  way  of  shooting,  but  hie  party  hav- 
ing been  for  a  long  time  without  animal 
food,  they  landed  horn  their  canoe  one 
Cby  with  the  determination  on  his  part  of 
getting  so  close  that  he  should  not  miss. 
The  game  was  a  zebra,  and  he  unfortu- 
nately only  broke  one  of  the  hind  legs, 
the  loss  of  which  did  not  hinder  the  ani- 
mal from  going  off  in  a  gallop,  followed 
by  his  men.  The  rest  of  the  story  shall 
be  told  in  his  own  words : — 

'*  As  I  walked  slowly  afler  the  men  on 
an  extensive  plain  covered  with  a  great 
crop  of  grass  which  was  laid  by  its  tvwn 
wei*;ht,  I  observed  that  a  solitary  buffalo, 
dipturbed  by  others  of  my  own  party,  was 
Cominp;  to  me  at  a  gallop,  i  glanced 
aronnd,  but  the  only  tree  on  the  plain 
was  a  hundred  yards  off,  and  there  w^as 
BO  eHcape  elsewhere.  I  thereifure  cocked 
my  rifle  with  the  intention  of  giving  him 
a  steady  shot  in  the  forehead  when  he 
should  come  within  three  or  four  yards 


of  mc     The  thought  Bashed  across  my 

mind  *  What  if  your  sun  misses  fire  ?'  I 
placed  it  to  mv  shoulder  as  he  came  on  at 
full  speed,  and  that  is  tremendous,  though 
generally  he  is  a  lumbering  looking  ani- 
mal in  his  paces.  A  sinall  busb  and 
bunch  of  grass  15  yards  off,  made  him 
swerve  a  little  and  expose  his  shoulder. 
I  just  heard  the  ball  crack  there,  as  I  fell 
flat  on  my  face.  The  pain  must  have 
made  him  renounce  hia  purpose,  for  he 
bounded  close  past  me  on  to  the  water, 
where  he  was  found  dead." 

There  now  remained,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  task  which  Dr.  Livingstone  had 
imposed  upon  himself,  the  comparatively 
easy  achievement  of  exploring  the  coarse 
of  the  Zambesi  eastward  to  the  sea.    He 
left  Linyanti  for  this  purpose  on  the  3d 
of  November,  and  arrived  in  safety  al- 
though again  weakened  by  fever,  in  the 
Portuguese  settlement  of  Tete  early  in 
the  following  February.     The  attention 
he  received  from  the  authorities  here  was 
equal  to  that  which  he  had  experienced 
on  the  west  coast.     By  their  kind  aid  he 
was  enabled  to  reach  Quilimane,  although 
in  miserable  plight  from  the  effects  of 
long-continued  fatigue  and  privation  upon 
his  health,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1856,  and 
to  reap  the  glory  of  having,  first  of  any 
European,  traversed  tropical  Africa  from 
shore  to  shore.       Our    space    prevents 
us  from  giving  even  a  sketch  of  this  last 
journey,  but  there  was' one  portion  in  it 
which  must  be  noticed.    Important  as  the 
navigation  of  the  Zambesi  is  for  commer- 
cial    intercourse    with    Central    Africa, 
there  are  several  points  at  which  an   in- 
terruption occurs  from  rapids,  which  ren- 
der the  transhipment  of  goods  a  neces- 
sity.   At  one  of  these  the  obstticle    is 
caused  by  a  wonderful  cataract,  wliich^ 
putting  all  circumstances  together,  is  pro- 
bably the  most  asUmishing  natural  phe- 
nomenon in  the  world.    The  whole  riTer, 
which  at  the  time  the  Doctor  saw  it  was 
nearly  at  its  lowest,  pours  into  a  fissure 
of  the  basaltic  rock  that  forms  its    bod 
there,  and  at  the  bottom  is  forced  to  take 
a  di^ectiofi  at  right  angles  to  its  former 
one.    The  lips  of  the  fissure  are  onl^  80 
or  1(K)  feet  apart,  and  the  effect  to  the  eye 
is  that  the  whole  body  of  a  streaiTi   aa 
broad  as  that  of  the  Thames  at  Limeliouse 
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Tioi^ing  8adde<i1y  in  smoke  1  There  is 
an  island  on  the  very  edge  of  the  fall, 
ud  to  this  Dr.  liyingstone  was  oonvejed 
in  a  canoe,  and,  "creeping  with  awe  to 
the  Torg^  saw  that  a  stream  of  1,000 
yvda  broad  leaped  down  100  feet,  and 
then  became  suddenly  compressed  into  a 
q»ce  of  15  or  20  yards." 
Without  approaching  thus  near  to  the 
gilf,  the  existence  of  the  river  cannot  be 
perceiTed  at  all.    The  columns  of  vapour 
viiieh  arise  were  visible  fire  miles  off, 
lodthe  natives,  whose  awe  prevents  them . 
from  going  near  enough  to  examine  the 
iMtlity,  give  the  place  the  appropriate 
mme  of   Mosiaiunya  (*'  Smoke  sounds 
tee/')    Dr.  Livingstone  conferred  on  it 
t&e  title  of  the  Victoria  Falls,  and  indul- 
ged in  the  very  pardonable  "  vanity"  (if 
Ilk  own  phrase  is  to  be  used)  of  carving 


his  initials  and  the  date  of  his  visit  upon 
a  tree  on  the  island.  But  mindful,  as  he' 
habitually  was  on  all  occasions,  of  the 
interest  of  the  children  of  the  soil,  he 
also  selected  a  spot  upon  it  suited  for  hia 
purpose,  and  planted  therein  about  a  hun- 
dred peach  and  apricot  stones,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  coffee-seeds.  The  continual  mois- 
ture from  the  spray  furnishes  a  security 
for  the  proper  irrigation,  and  if  it  only 
escapes  the  ravages  of  the  hippopotamoi 
there  seems  every  prospect  that  our  traT- 
eller's  little  nursery  vrill  be,  as  he  hopes,' 
the  parent  of  all  the  many  gardens  which 
will  come  into  existence  in  this  new  re- 
gion, should  its  resources  be  rendered 
available  by  means  of  the  disooveriee 
which  have  rewarded  his  courage  and 
perseverance. 


♦**' 


KING  RICHARD. 

Vkik  m  eaptwiiff  hi  wrote  the  Sirvente :  La  I  nu»  horns  pri»  ne  dira  sa  rauon :  of  ififtidh  the 

foUowing  u  a  tramiatum. 

■ 

If  a  poor  prisoner  may  not  tell  his  wrong 

But  in  the  plaintive  dialect  of  grief, 
He  may  beguile  his  weary  soul  with  song. 

Friends  have  I ;  but  they  yield  me  no  relief. 
For  want  of  ransom  these  two  winters  drear 

I  pine  imprisoned  here. 

Let  them  all  know : — my  men,  my  barons  proud, 

English  or  Norman,  or  my  Gascons  bold, 
There  is  not  one  so  poor  in  all  the  crowd 

Whose  dungeon  to  unbar  Vd  spare  my  gold : 
Yet  none  shall  I  reproach  with  words  severe, 

Though  pining  captive  here. 


A  captive  hath  no  ifiond :  all  human  ties 
Break  in  the  hour  of  trial  and  of  need. 

Hen  love  their  treasure  more  than  him  who  lies 
Far  and  forgotten :  yet  let  them  take  heed  \ 

How  tarnished  their  fair  honour  would  appeal 

If  I  should  perish  here  I 
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Friendf  whom  I  loved,  and  whom  my  henrt  lores  still, 
Trust  me,  that  heart,  whate'er  its  faults,  was  true, 

Silver  and  gold,  as  chance  and  fortune  will 
Their  transient  vicissitudes  pursue : 

But  to  you  all  the  unfaltering  faith  is  clear 

Of  the  lone  captive  here.  ' 

You  my  proud  foes,  whose  hearts  have  grown  so  vain. 

The  day  of  retribution  is  at  hand. 
Wait  for  the  end ;  for  wo  shall  meet  again. 

Ay,  tell  them  so,  Caryl  and  Readybrand, 
My  troubadours,  who  mourn  with  grief  sincere 

The  captive  pining  here. 


W.  R. 


(Kbitor  3   (SjMi. 


The  noble  Equestrian  Statue  of  Wash- 
ington by  Crawford  has  been  safely  placed 
vpon  its  pedestal  in  the  Capitol  grounds  of 
our  city,  and  awaits  the  day  of  its  inaugu- 
nttion,  which  has  been  fixed  for  the  22d 
of  the  present  month.  All  the  arrange- 
jnents  for  this  interesting  ceremony  have 
been  perfected,  and  we  have  every  confi- 
dence that  the  proceedings  will  be  worthy 
of  the  work  as  a  glory  of  art,  of  the  State 
of  Virginia  whose  munificence  has  caused 
it  to  be  made,  and  of  the  fame  of  the  il- 
lustrious man  to  whom  it  has  been  erected. 
As  we  write,  the  closely  fitting  garment 
of  canvass  which  the  Hollanders  placed 
over  it,  has  just  been  removed  and  the 
8latue  stands  in  the  full  majesty  of  its  grace- 
Ad  proportions  impressing  every  one  with 
its  power.  The  interest  taken  in  it  by 
onr  citizens  has  been  daily  manifested 
by  the  crowds  which  have  gathered 
around  the  base.  This  interest  will  reach 
its  culminary  point  on  the  approaching 
aimiversary  of  Washington's  birth,  when 


to  the  roar  of  artillery    and   the  i 

of  the  trumpet,  saluted  by  lofly  eloc 
and  tuneful  poetry,  the'  Statute  y 
finally  exposed  to  view,  and  aAer 
will  subside  from  the  intense  enthi 
of  the  moment  into  a  lasting  adm 
and  a  grateful  pride. 

Since  the  raising  of  the  Statue  we 
been  furnished  with  a  letter  and  a 
that  refer  to  it,  botli  of  which  we 
great  pleasure  in  laying  before  our  n 
The  letter  is  from  John  G.  Chapman 
the  distinguished  American  artist, 
addressed  to  the  Governor  of  Virgin 
narrates  w\x\\  feeling  and  spirit  the  c 
stances  attending  the  execution  < 
Statue  by  the  lamented  Crawford,  an 
be  read  with  delight— 

Rome,  135  Via  del  Babuin 
Deo.  26th,  1857. 

My  Dear  Wisb: 

I  address  you  in  the  confidence  < 
old  friendship,  and  as  I  should  have 
some  twenty  years  or  more  aigo,  in  a  i 
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leeruB  me  much — not  as  Uiuch- 
(lividual  interests,  as  the  world 
or  the  love  I  bear  the  memory 

dear  friend.  Were  the  Gover- 
finia  another  I  should  ask  your 
Qterest  in  the  matter,  and  rely 

introduction  for  favourable  ac- 
AIlow  me^  therefore,  to  disem- 
fself  of  your  official  ]>osition,  at 
r  as  a  more  ample  explanation 
•tiTe,  and  perhaps  apology,  for 
lUDication  might  under  other  cir- 
*s  be  required. 

•8  have  reached  me  of  difficulty 
occur  from  misapprehension  of 
ion  in  which  the  work  for  the 
>n  Monument  was  left  by  my  la- 
end  Crawford  which  forbid  my  si- 
1  the  subject,  to  you  at  least,  whom 
iress  with  confidence  ;  conscious 
ever  influence  or  action  you  may 
jpon  to  exercise  in  relation  there- 
to the  memory  of  Crawford  will 
1  by  placing  you  in  ix)ssession  of 
jf  the  matter. 

he  facts  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
lis  work,  from  it*  commencement 
ssent  time,  there  is  possibly  no 
an  speak  more  confidently — none 
^rawford  more  freely  communi- 
views,  and  to  whom  the  means 
they  were  carried  info  effect  are 
>wn.  I  consider  it  therefore  a 
h  I  owe  to  his  memory,  as  well 
^tion  to  you,  that  I  should  as- 
correction  of  any  obvious  mis- 
.tions  in  rein t ion  thereto  that 
;  or  may  be  promulgated. 

srest  that  I  have  felt  in  this  no- 
las  not  been  incited  by  the  fact 
tf  achievement  being  entrusted 

whose  professional  services  I 
the  concern  of  a  long  and  sin- 
Iship.  The  manner  in  which  it 
rtaken  and  carried  forward  by 
the  little  boasting,  and  talk,  and 
was  made  about  it — the  frank 
ttmble  gooil  faith  in  which  it  was 
9  an  artist  in  ail  re.<«pects  worthy 
ble  of  its  achievement,  evince 
inia,   in   the   impulse    to   confer 

her  illustrious  dead  had  assumed 
nt  elevation  of  sentiment,  and 
of  action,  worthy  of  them  and 
'  I  own  it  took  me  by  happy 
for  I  have  known  so  much  of 
rays  of  public  dealing  in  matters 
America,  that  I  was  scarcely  pre- 
ind  that  the  Old  Dominion  had 
le  contagion  of  commercial  bar- 
t  ait  with  artists.  I  never  felt  so 
he  pride  of  my  claim  of  birth- 
9r,  as  when  she  thus  proved  that 
maintained  the  integrity  of  her 
tiaracter.  and  set  an  example  to 


our  States  and  public,  which  in  the  history 
of  art  will  place  her  forever  in  a  pmmi- 
nent  and  honourable  position. 

Crawford  felt  this;  and  with  it  a  deep 
sense  of  responsibility  arising  therefrom. 
I  can  bear  witness  to  the  noble  ambition 
which  it  prompted  to  the  utmost  exortion 
of  his  genius,  and  to  the  untiring  industry 
and  ardent  zeal  in  the  execution  of  his 
task  which  it  elicited;  and  had  his  fa- 
culties and  life  been  spared  but  a  few 
months,  even  weeks,  longer,  the  jwwer  of 
succesAful  completion  of  the  Washington 
Monument,  in  accordance  with  his  well- 
maturrd  design,  would  have  been  placed 
beyond  hazard. 

On  his  reuirn  last  autumn  from  America, 
although  suffering  more  severely  than  he 
was  willing  to  acknowledge,  or  even  to  !>•• 
lieve  himself,  with  incipient  indications 
of  the  malady,  which  has  resulted  so  la- 
tally,  he  gave  himself  at  once  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  with  even  more  than 
his  accustomed  energy.  During  the  time 
of  his  absence  from  Rome  he  had  not  only 
fully  matured  his  purjyoses,  and  well  de- 
digested  all  the  means  and  details  of  their 
execution,  but  had  fortified  and  refreshed 
his  strength  by  a  tour  of  observation  and 
study  through  Germany,  etc.,  and  M'hen  he 
returned  tu  Rome  he  expressed  to  me  the 
relief  which  he  felt  in  having  at  last  a 
clear  conception  of  his  finished  achieve- 
ment. All  that  remained  to  be  done  was 
to  give  it  reality.  When  this  point  was 
reached  by  Crawford,  a  work  came  forth 
ijrom  his  hand  like  one  of  magic.  Toil 
and  labour  with  him  was  in  creation — and 
how  earnestly  he  laboured,  how  far  his  fer- 
tile genius  and  imagination  of\en  ventured 
to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  possible,  it  was 
at  times  fearful  to  witness  by  those  whom 
love  or  friendship  admitted  to  his  confi- 
dence. The  mechanical  operations  of  his 
art  were  comparatively  easy  to  him.  Prac- 
tically familiar  with  all  their  details  by  a 
course  of  severe  study  and  early  training, 
conversant  with  all  the  resources  of  his 
art,  quick  in  the  apprehension  and  prompt 
in  the  adaptation  of  expedients,  no  one 
whom  I  have  ever  known  could  so  hap- 
pily and  successfully  avail  himself  of  the 
lalK>urs  of  others,  which  he  did  to  an  ex- 
tent that,  although  perfectly  allowable,  has 
laid  him  open  to  unmerited  censure  by 
some,  who  have  predicated  the  charge  upon 
the  seeming,  not  the  truth.  If  ever  man 
did  his  own  work  and  that  faithfully  and 
conscientiously,  he  did.  The  aid  he  de- 
rived from  others  was  restricted  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  physical  labour  required 
in  the  perfection  of  his  works,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  such  aid  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, in  such  works  as  he  was  engaged 
upon  during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life, 
must  bo  obvious,  even  to  those  not  familiar 
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'  with  tlie  numxM  and  methods  of  woEkman* 

ship  employed  in  plastic  production.  He 
needed  not,  and  never  sought  or  employed 
'aid  from  incapacity  or  want  of  power 
within  himself  to  achieve  all  tliat  his  ge- 
nius prompted.  If  he  appropriated  the 
services  of  other  hands  they  were  under 
the  "direction  of  his  own  superior  intelli- 
gence in  all  relating  to  his  art.  This  all 
that  knew  him,  as  well  as  I,  can  answer 
*£)r,  and  those  who  may  say  otherwise  of 
him,  are  ignorant  of  the  truth  of  his  char- 
acter as  an  artist  and  a  man. 

Before  he  was  stricken  down  and  oblig- 
ed to  go  to  Paris  in  the  hope  of  receiving 
alleviation,  if  not  remedy,  for  the  malady 
mnder  which  he  was  suffering,  the  Mason 
and  Marshall  were  put  up  in  large  in  clay, 
the  former  very  far  advanced  as  would 

*  have  been  the  latter,  but  for  a  catastrophe 
'  befalling  the  vessel  in  which  a  bust  and 

eertain  materials  necessary  for  its  advance- 
ment, were  sent  from  New  York,  and 
which  have  only  recently  arrived.  Other- 
wise all  the  required  material,  as  well 
^as  the  general  design  of  the  two  were 

*  ihlly  prepared,  and  nothing  remained  to  be 
done  but  to  embody  them  in  the  finished 
work.  All  that  coneerned  him  at  this  pe- 
riod is  vividly  impressed  upon  my  mem- 
ory by  the  deep  concern  which  the  peril  of 
his  situation  excited,  which  peril  I  feared 
was  increased  by  his  labours — ^which  he 
continued,  in  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances 
of  his  friends — ^to  the  utmost  point  of  phy- 
eical  endurance.  This  period  of  advance- 
ment in  the  statues  of  Mason  and  Marshall 

.having  been  reached,  and  his  workmen 
fhirly  started  in  their  labours,  with  ample 
data  to  carry  them  forward,  before  he  be- 
gan the  last  two  required  he  submitted  to 
*m  partial  operation  or  rather  surgical  ex- 
lamination  of  his  eye  from  which  he  hoped 
relief,  or  at  least  to  have  the  extent  and 
character  of  his  malady  fully  ascertained ; 
the  unfavourable  result  of  which,  however, 
left  no  ofher  advisable  alternative  than  to 
•abandon  all  other  considerations  and  to  go 
-  to  Paris  for  ihrther  medical  and  surgical 
advice. 

Before  he  lefl  Rome,  he  made  an  attempt 
at  the  beginning  of  the  figure  of  Lewis. 
At  least  I  am  under  that  impression  froin 
the  repeated  conversations  we  had  on  the 
subject  of  that  one  of  the  statues  at  the 
time — and  the  anxiety  he  manifested  to  get 
to  work  at  it  The  costume,  which  he  had 
decided  upon,  he  thought  would  tell  effec- 
tively, and  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that 
he  was  unable  to  embody  the  matured  con- 
sideration and  study  he  had  bestowed  upon 
this  one  of  the  series.  There  is  in  his  stu- 
dio a  very  imperfect  commencement  of  a 
figure  that  I  am  certain  was  intended  for 
this  statue—but  not  sufficiently  advanced 
to  afford  intelligible  data  by  which  it  could 
be  carried  on  by  another  with  any  degree 


of  certainty  of  reaching  the  original  con- 
ception. How  his  ardent  spirit  chafed  un- 
der the  restraint  of  physical  pain  and  snl- 
fering  at  this  period,  I  look  back  upon  with 
sad  remembrances  which  will  abide  with 
me  forever.  The  long  and  uninterrupted 
intimacy  which  bad  existed  between  us, 
both  personal  and  professional,  ripened  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  life  to  a  degree  that 
has  left  me  possibly  the  power  of  speaking 
of  him,  not  only  as  to  a  knowledge  of  his 
high  character  and  worth  as  a  man,  bat 
also  of  the  nature  of  most,  if  not  of  all  his 
last  professional  labours  as  few  others  can 
do.  I  know  that  at  this  period,  he  consid- 
ered both  the  statues  of  Mason  and  Mar- 
shall in  a  condition  to  be  completed  by  his 
workmen — and  that  he  was  fully  prepared 
to  go  on  with  the  last  two  of  the  series 
completing  the  monument. 

During  the  past  season  the  Mason  has 
been  completed  and  cast  in  plaster  by  his 
foreman   and  the  assistants  w^hora  he  had 
employed  in  the  previous  statues,  etc.,  for 
the  monument.  How  fully  these  men  have 
proved  themselves  conversant  with    his 
purposes  and  ideas  has  been  proved  by  the 
production  of,  in  my  humble  opinion,  one 
of  the  finest  statues  of  the  series,  and  as 
distinctly  marked  with  the  genius  of   its 
author  as  any  one  of  them.    It  is  in  truth 
a  most  successful  embodiment  of  cbaimc- 
ter — as  decided  as  that  of  Henry — and  as 
a  work  of  art  of  even  a  higher  character. 
The  statue  of  Marshall  has  been  advanced 
in  the  clay,  as  far  as  it  could  be  under  the 
circumstances,  and  promises  well.     Now 
that  the  bust,  etc.,  has  been  received,   it  i 
may  be  speedily  completed.    It  does   not 
involve   equal  difficulties  of  execution  as 
the  Mason.     Ample   provision  has   been 
lefl  by  Crawford,  by  which  his  workmen 
may  be  guided,  and  the  success  with  whidi 
they  have  carried  out  and  realized  his  de- 
sign in  the  one  case  may  be  taken,  I  think, 
as  reliable  premises  for  that  of  the  other. 
Further,  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  moat 
able  sculptors   in  Rome  may  be   readily 
elicited  for  any  required  supervision  or  di- 
rection: for,  from  the  heartfelt  sympathy 
that  prevails  throughout  the  body  of  aitiats 
here,  of  all  nations,  in  all  relating  to  Crm^ir- 
ford,  there  is  not  one  who  would  not  cheer- 
fully aid  in  any  way  the  perfection  of  any 
work  that  he  has  left  unfinished. 

We  are  Apt  in  America  to  misunderstand 
the  meaning  of  the  term  workmen,  as  ap> 
plied  to  sculptors'  assistants, as  well  aa  the 
purposes  and  manner  of  their  employ- 
ment, and  the  extent  to  which  their  servi- 
ces are  requisite  and  allowable.  SncH 
men  are  generally,  as  they  must  be  neces- 
sarily to  be  efficient — accomplished  artists  : 
at  least  learned  and  practicalljr  familiar 
with  all  the  mechanical  operations  ofthetr 
art,  however  deficient  they  may  be  in  tho 
inventive  faculties  of  genius.     The  very 
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Enflammant  touts  les  coeurs  d^un  gdnereux  desire 
Retablissant  enfin  la  Concorde  et  riTnion 
Raffirmera  Tempire  de  TOld  Dominion. 
Ainsi  que  le  soleil  aprds  un  jour  d^ora^^e 
Du  laboureur  inquiet  ranime  le  courage, 
De  ses  champs  d6vast^s  reverdit  les  sillons 
Et  couvre  ses  gudrets  d^abondantes  moissons. 
De  m^me  pour  sa  patrie  I'illustre  Washington 
Aprds  deux  quarts  de  si^cle  cet  encore  le  rayon 
Qui  dirige  les  occurs,  qui  fortifie  les  ames, 
Console  la  vertu,  dissipe  ses  aliarmes 
Des  mechants,  des  pervers  excite  les  remords 
Et  pousse  rhonnete  Homme  k  r^parer  ses  torts. 
Puisse  ce  nom  si  grand  conserver  son  prestige 
De  nos  politiciens  dloigner  tout  vestige 
Des  Ills  de  la  patrie  ne  former  qu'un  frisseau 
A  conserver  sans  tache  son  glorieux  drapeau. 
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20  Jantisr,  1858. 


We  are  out  of  patience  with  Mr.  Thack- 
eray's "Virginians."  It  is  not  fair,  we 
know,  to  judge  a  woxk  from  the  first  twelve 
ohapters,  but  there  is  so  much  of  careless- 
ness and  improper  freedom  already  mani- 
fested in  these,  that  we  cannot  indulge  san- 
guine hopes  of  the  residue  of  the  story. 
We  mentioned  last  month  the  anachronism 
involved  in  representing  Washington  as 
affianced  to  Mrs.  Custis  at  a  time  when  he 
had  never  seen  that  lovely  and  accom- 
plished woman,  and  when  she  was  actu- 
ally the  wife  of  ano&er  roan.  In  the  third 
number  of  the  novel  this  mistake  is  brought 
into  bolder  relief,  and  we  have  others  quite 
as  bad  to  mar  the  interest  of  the  narrative. 
*•  Mr.  Franklin"  is  introduced  to  us  as  visi- 
ting Williamsburg  just  before  Braddock's 
expedition,  for  which  there  is  no  historical 
authority,  and  the  Governor  is  made  to  ride 
over  with  a  large  retinue  from  Williams- 
burg to  Madame  Esmond's  in  Westmore- 
land to  a  dinner  party,  as  if  the  two  places 
irere  within  easy  distance  of  each  other. 
Cotton's  or  Mitchell's  map  of  Virginia, 
nay  Captain  John  Smith's  chart  of  the 
country,  would  have  protected  the  novelist 
against  such  a  geographical  blunder.  But 
these  faults  are  trivial  compared  with  the 
liberty  taken  by  Mr.  Thackeray  in  hurry- 
ing Washington  into  a  couple  of  duels  with 
a  pair  of  drunken  youths,  which,  though 
arrested  before  an  actual  exchange  of  shots 
with  either  party,  place  our  venerated  hero 
in  a  somewhat  ridiculous  position.  Mr. 
Thackeray  should  never  have  ventured 
upon  bringing  Washington  into  his  story 
farther  than  to  permit  him  to  cross  the 


stage  and  be  no  more  seen.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  author  of  Waver  ley  has  set 
him  the  example  of  employing  great  men 
as  characters  in  fiction,  but  Sir  Waltoi  nev- 
er had  to  deal  with  but  one  personage  as 
august  as  Wasliington,  and  then  he  forebore 
to  put  a  word  in  his  mouth.  Our  readers 
will  recollect  the  passage  in  "  Keiiilworth" 
where  the  Earl  of  Leicester  at  Greenwich 
meets  with  Shakspeare.  Passing  from  the 
palace  to  the  barge  at  the  river-side,  he  en- 
counters a  crowd  of  acquaintances. 

"For  all  the  favourite  Earl  had  a  bow,  a 
smile  at  least,  and  oilen  a  kind  word. 
Most  of  these  were  addressed  to  courtiers 
whose  names  have  long  gone  down  the 
tide  of  oblivion ;  but  tome,  to  such  at  tound 
ttrangely  in  our  ears,  when  connected  with  the 
ordinary  mattert  of  human  life,  above  which 
the  gratitude  of  potterity  hat  long  elevated 
them,  A  few  of  Leicester's  interlocutory 
sentences  ran  as  follows : 

"  *  Poynings,  good  morrow,  and  how  does 
your  wife  and  fair  daughter?  Why  come 
they  not  to  court? — Adams,  your  suit  is 
naught — the  Queen  will  grant  no  more 
monopolies — but  I  may  serve  you  in  ano- 
tlier  matter. — My  good  alderman  Aylford 
the  suit  of  the  City,  affecting  Queenhithe, 
shall  be  forwarded  as  far  as  my  pcK>r  in- 
terest can  serve. — Master  Edmund  Spen- 
ser, touching  your  Irish  petition,  I  would 
willingly  aid  you,  from  my  love  to  the 
muses;  but  thou  hast  nettled  the  Lord 
Treasurer.' 

"  *  My  lord,'  said  the  poet,  were  I  permit- 
ted to  explain '--> 

"  *  Come  to  my  lodging,  Edmund,*  an- 
swered the  Earl — tK>t  to-morrow,  or  next 
day,  but  soon. — Ha,  Will  Shakspease — wild 
Will  I  thou  hast  given  my  nephew,  Philip 
Sidney,    love  powder — ^he     cannot     sleep 
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Gorgeous  with  glittering  dome  and  sculptured  towers, 
As  if  the  stone  had  bloomed  in  giant  flowers; 
And  yet  not  one  of  these  has  charms  for  me, 
Like  thy  mossed-roof  and  green  embroidery ! 


An  indignant  Postmaster  in  this  State 
writes  to  us  that  the  copies  of  the  Messen- 
ger addressed  to  two  gentlemen  in  his  town 
are  not  taken  from  the  post-ofHcc  and  adds 
— "  This  is  the  third  time  /  have  gave  you 
notice  and  I  hope  will  be  the  last.*'  We 
hope  so  certainly.  The  next  letter  he  has 
occasion  to  address  to  the  magazine  he  will 
oblige  us  by  directing  to  the  publisncrs, 
and  we  trust  he  will  not  wound  their  gram- 
matical sensibilities  by  an  improper  com- 
bination of  the  perfect  and  imperfect  ten- 
ses. Bad  temper  does  not  excuse  bad 
grammar. 


A  private  letter  from  Joel  T.  Hart,  Esq., 
the  eminent  American  artist  residing  in 
Florence,  gives  us  the  gratifying  assurance 
that  the  Statue  of  Henry  Clay^  which  he 
has  been  commissioned  to  execute  for  the 
Ladies  of  Virginia,  is  in  favorable  progress 
and  will  be  ready  for  shipment,  without 
unforeseen  accident,  by  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent year  or  very  early  in  1809.  A  very 
long  interval  has  elapsed  since  this  work 
was  committed  to  Mr.  Hurt's  hands,  and  it 
was  natural  that  some  apprehensions 
should  be  felt  in  Virginia  lest  the  sculptor 
would  never  complete  it,  but  tlie  delay  has 
been  owing  to  some  extent  to  Mr.  Hart's 
desire,  before  commencing  the  figure,  to 
perfecta  very  ingenious  machine  for  point- 
ing, by  means  of  which  he  hoped  to  make 
a  far  finer  statue  tlian  could  be  wrought 
according  to  the  old  method.  The  head  of 
Mr.  Clay  has  long  since  been  finished  by 
Mr.  Hart  with  a  spirit  and  fidelity  that  we 
have  never  seen  equalled  by  any  statuary, 
indeed,  it  was  the  general  sentiment  in 
Florence,  at  the  time  of  our  visit  to  that 
glorious  city,  that  the  busts  of  Mr.  Hart 
were  unsurpassed  even  by  the  antique. 
Two  of  these,  designed  for  Kentucky  (but 
whether  ordered  by  the  State  or  by  private 
individuals  we  know  not)  and  represent- 
ing two  of  her  most  distinguished  men, 
Wicklifie  and  Crittenden,  we  conceived  to 
be  absolutely  faultless.  A  bust  of  Mr.  Fill- 
more, executed  since,  has  received  the  tri- 
bute of  universal  admiration. 


The  idea  of  erecting  a  Statue  to  Henry 
Clay,  in  the  capital  of  his  nativo  State,  as 
the  offering  of  woman  to  bis  genius  and 
patriotism,  originated  with  Mrs.  Lucy  Bar- 
boar  of  Orange,  the  venerated  w^idow  of 
the  late  Gov.  James  Barbour.  We  trust 
she  will  live  many  years  to  see  the  statue, 
after  it  has  been  placed  upon  its  pedestal, 
recognised  as  the  most  fitting  souvenir  of 
the  illustrious  statesman  of  the  West  and 
one  of  the  happiest  expressions  of  woman- 
ly homage  to  commanding  eloquence  and 
incorruptible  integrity. 


We  owe  a  salutation  to  onr  exchanges 
upon  the  opening  of  another  year,  and  we 
have  gathered  them  together  upon  our  ta- 
ble with  the  view  of  paying  this  courtesy 
to  each  in  turn. 

Here  is  RustelVt  Magazine  for  January ; 
let  us  make  it  our  best  bow  and  congratu* 
late  the  Editors  on  the  eminent  success 
which  has  attended  their  efforts  to  establi|h 
in  Charleston  a  periodical  worthy  of  ^^k 
high  literary  culture  of  that  ancient  city 
and  honourable  to  the  whole  South.  Cer- 
tainly  *'  Russell'  has  abundantly  justified 
our  confident  prediction  as  to  its  interest 
and  value — but  has  it  met  with  that  gen> 
erous  encouragement  at  the  hands  of  our 
people  to  which  it  is  so  well  entitled? 
Wc  have  our  fears  on  tliis  head.  We  do 
not  speak  advisedly  of  its  general  accep- 
tance, but  we  know  that  it  has  not  one 
twentieth  part  of  the  number  of  subscri- 
bers in  Virginia  that  it  deserves  to  have, 
and  we  do  not  hear  it  spoken  of  in  literfiry 
circles  around  us  as  wc  could  wish.  In 
Soutli  Carolina,  they  do  well  to  make  each 
number,  as  it  appears,  the  subject  of  table- 
talk  and  criticism.  The  work  does  not  de- 
precate the  most  searching  examination  of 
its  merits — it  rather  challenges  such  exam- 
ination and  draws  from  each  reviewer  the 
highest  encomiums.  Why  should  not  every 
Southern  man  who  values  polite  learning 
and  who  rejects  with  scorn  tlie  Northern 
taunt  that  we  are  intellectually  sterile, 
send  his  name  to  the  Charleston  Monthly* 
There   are   perhaps  thousands  among   us 
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for  the  musical  clink  of  verse.  And  we  have  about  them  the  very  atmosphere  of 
cannot  blame  them  when  they  produce  Helicon  and  the  sunahino  that  han|pi 
such  rhymes  as  these  by  Holmes,  which       around  its  summit — 

THE  OLD  MAN  DREAMS. 

O  for  one  hour  of  yontliful  joy! 

Give  back  my  twentieth  spring ! 
I'd  rather  laugh  a  bright-haired  boy 

Than  reign  a  grey-beard  king ! 

Off  with  the  wrinkled  spoils  of  age ! 

Away  with  learning's  crown  I 
Tear  out  life's  wisdom-written  page, 

And  dash  its  trophies  down ! 

One  moment  let  my  life-blood  stream 

From  boyhood's  fount  of  flame ! 
Give  me  one  giddy,  reeling  dream 

Of  life  all  love  and  fame  ! 

My  listening  angel  heard  the  prayer, 

And  calmly  smiling,  saicl, 
"If  I  but  touch  thy  silvered  hair. 

Thy  hasty  wish  had  sped. 

"  But  is  there  nothing  in  thy  track 

To  bid  thee  fondly  stay, 
While  the  swift  seasons  hurry  back 

To  find  the  wished-for  day?" 

Ah,  truest  soul  of  womankind  ! 

Without  thee,  what  were  life? 
One  bliss  I  cannot  leave  behind : 

I'll  take — my — precious — wife  I 

The  nngel  took  a  sapphire  pen 

And  wrote  in  rainbow  dew: 
"The  man  would  be  a  boy  again. 

And  be  a  husband  too !" 

"  And  is  there  nothing  yet  unsaid 

Before  the  change  appears  ? 
Remember,  and  their  gifts  have  fled 

With  those  dissolving  years!" 

Why,  yes ;  for  memory  would  recall 

My  fond  paternal  joys ; 
I  could  not  bear  to  leave  them  all! 

I'll  take — my — girl — and — boys  ! 

The  smiling  angel  dropped  his  pen, — 

"Why,  this  will  never  do! 
The  man  would  be  a  boy  again, 

And  be  a  father  too!" 

And  so  I  laughed — my  laughter  woke 

Tlie  household  with  its  noise — 
And  wrote  my  dream,  when  morning  broke 

To  please  the  grey-haired  boys. 

A  more  ponderous  and  dignified  visitor  grants  us  but  four  interviews  during  the 
to  our  sanctum  is  the  North  Amtrican  Re-  year.  The  North  American  has  not  a  very 
vicir,  which  comes  with  the  seasons  and      wide  range  of  observation,  rarely 
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nizing  anything  in  this  country  out  of  Bos- 
ton, nor  do^a  it  address  itself  often  to  sub- 
jects   of  immediate  interest,  preferring  to 
play    the  part  of  laudator  ttmpor'u  acti.  in 
vrkich    reapect    it    might    be    called    the 
"*  Americnn  Retrospective   Review  ;''  still 
'we  o]>eri  it  always  with  the  assurance  that 
\ii-c    -will    tind    something   worth    reading, 
some  gems  among  tlie  ibssils,  some  gene- 
tovLn  recognition  of  contemiwrary  genius  to 
Tfiry  its  iterated  homage  to  past  greatness. 
None    of  the  Reviews  can   escape  ocea- 
sioriiil  dulucss,   and  the   Edinburgh   itself 
soinetiines    nods.     Let   it   be  yaid  of  our 
Homer  that  he  'i»  now  and  then  wide  awake 
to  ^'hat  i:«  passing  around  him.    Of  course, 
we  <!itfi.'r  widely  with  tlie  North  American 
upon  many  p«)ints,  yet  we   will  do   it  the 
justice  \o  «ay  that  its  views   are  never  set 
li.>rt(i   iu  c»]iprobious  language  or  in  unrea- 
son ing  pa;<Aion. 

A  very  ditferent  publication  in  this  re- 
speol  is    tJie  MtthodUt   Quarterly  Jirriew  of 
New  York  City,  which  is  as  malicious  and 
▼iill7»r  a  ^slanderer  of  the  Southern  people 
as  the  worst  abolition  newspaper  that  dis- 
graces New  England.     The  January  num- 
ber of  this  work   is  a  very  model  of  ma- 
lice.      There   is  scarcely  an   article   in  it 
into  ^'hich  the  writer  has  not  ingeniously 
introduced    some    libel    upon    the    slave 
Stales  of  the  Union,  while  the  Editr>r  seeks 
io  its  concluding  pages  to  sur])a.ss  all  his 
contributors  in  vituperation.     We  do  not 
undervalue  the  ability  of  this  periodical, 
but  vi'c  cannot  respect  a  work  which,  pro- 
fessing   to   uphold    the   Christian    system, 
Tiolate-s  the  truth  while  it  discard}*  the  ^n- 
cred    law    of  charity    as   of  no   obligation 
wha-tever. 

We  are  glad  to  embrace  tliis  opportunity 
of  mentioning  for  the  lirst  time  a  highly- val- 
ued monthly,  entitled  the  ^*  Historical  Mag- 
azine,'' devoted  to  the  History,  Antiqui- 
ties, and  Biography  of  America,  which 
has  just  entered  up^jn  its  second  volume. 
It  is  published  in  Boston,  but  it  does  not 
disdain  to  push  its  researches  in  all  quar- 
ters of  the  country,  and  has  already  en- 
listed in  its  behalf  a  corps  of  zealouf  an- 
tiquarians whose  contributions  cannot  fail 
to  illuminate  much  that  is  now  obscure  in 
the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  periods  of 
our  historj. 

There  mie  others  among  our  erchanges 
of  which  W0  wiihed  to  lay  a  word  or  two, 


but  we  dt'ffr  our  notice  of  them  until  some 
future  o('rn:<ion. 


It  is  our  privilege  to  announce  that  an* 
other  volume  of  poems  may  soon  be  ex- 
pected from  the  author  of  **  Leoni  di  Mo- 
nota'* — Mr.  James  Barron  Hope.  This 
volume  will  contain  "Lord  Rudi>lph*8 
Courtf*hip/'  an  ehilwrate  poetical  composi- 
tion never  yet  published,  the  Poem  delir- 
ered  at  the  Jainestown  Celebration,  the 
terminal  Ode  for  the  approaching  Iiinugu- 
ration  of  the  Equestrian  Statue  of  Wash- 
ington, and  a  variety  <»f  fugitive  pieces. 
It  will  appear  very  shortly  after  a  sutlicient 
number  of  sid)scribers  nhall  have  been  ob- 
tained to  justify  the  expense  of  its  publi- 
cation; and  we  cannot  permit  ourselves 
to  doubt  that  the  lists  will  speedily  be 
iilled.  The«ie  list8  have  been  opened  at 
the  leading  Richmond  btnikstores,  where 
we  hope  ev«!ry  citizen  of  Virginia  who 
visits  us  on  the  coming  2'id  of  this  month 
will  call  and  (>uroi  his  name.  A  more  pat- 
riotic deed  he  could  not  perform  than  to 
signify  in  this  manner  his  encouragement 
and  appreciation  of  one  whose  genius  has 
alreafly  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  the 
()I<1  DoTiiiiiion.  We  beg  our  brethren  of 
the  daily  press  to  notice  this  announce- 
ment in  their  colunms. 


We  take  a  special  delight  in  transferring 
to  our  Table  the  subjoined  article  from  the 
Charleston  Merntry  on  Southern  P<»ets.  It 
is  understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  W. 
Gilmore  Simni*.  who,  we  believe. conducts 
the  literary  departnieut  of  that  long  estab- 
lished journal.  We  are  glad  to  reproduce 
It,  because  it  ilo»'s  no  more  than  justice  to 
the  giftetl  writers  who  are  mentic^ned  in  it, 
and  because  if  shows  a  generous  heart, 
free  from  everything  like  envy,  in  one  who 
has  himself  carried  otf  the  tirst  honours 
in  poetry  as  in  llction.  South  Carolina  has 
indeed  just  cause  to  feel  a  pride  in  her  sons 
who  have  turned  from  politics  to  literature 
as  a  field  in  which  they  can  render  her 
the  most  acceptable  service. 


»; 


SOUTHERN  POETS  AND  POETRY. 


"  We  have  two  recently  i)ublished  vol- 
umes of  Southern  Poetry,  which,  we  trust 
have    already    found    their   way    into   the 
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hands  of  all  readers  of  taste  and  feeling ; 
all  who  make  any  bone^tt  pretensions  to 
sympathy  with  Southern  genius.     We  al- 
lude now  to  the  ^  Songs  and  Poems  of  the 
Souths*   a  very  beautiful   volume,   beauti- 
fully printed,  of  lyrical  {^shes,  flights  of 
fancy,  and  bursts  of  manly  enthusiasm,  by 
Judge  Meek,  of  Alabama ;    and   '  Alasco^^ 
an  Indian  narrative,  exquis-itely  descrip- 
tive of  Southern  woods   and  forests,  and 
their  inhabitants,  with  a  variety  of  other 
pieces,  felicitously  descriptive  of  Soutliern 
objects,  by  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Simmons,  of  this 
State.     It  will  be  our  pleasure  liereaAer  to 
refer  to  these  volumes  more  particularly. 
It  is  our  pride  that  both  of  these  gentlemen 
are  natives  of  Carolina.   We  have  pleasure 
also  in  apprising  our  readers  of  other  vol- 
umes, either  in  preparation  for,  or  in  rapid 
£  regress  through,  the  press.     Mr.  Howard 
[.  Caldwell,  who  made  his  debut  some 
time  ago  in  a  very  graceful  volume,  mostly 
lyrical,  entitled  *  Oliatta,'  has  nearly  ready 
for  publication   a  second   volume  of  the 
same  character ;  but,  as  is  generally  be- 
lieved by  his  friends  and  admirers,  of  very 
superior  order  to  the  first,  which  we  should 
welcome   with   all    eagerness.      He    is   a 
young  poet  of  great  fluency  and  fine  fan- 
cies.    Mr.  Paul  Haykb,  we  learn,  has  been 
(or  some  time  engaged  on   a  classical  sub- 
ject— '  Sappho* — which   is   ready    for   the 
press.     To  those  who  duly  recognize  the 
purity  of  Mr.  Hayne's  tastes,  the  simplicity 
of  his  plans,  the  musical  clearness  of  his 
tones,   his  general  symmetry,  and  strong 
but  subdued'  vein  of  thought  and  feeling, 
it  will  readily  be  conceived  that  he  must 
be  singularly  at  home  in  handling  a  classi- 
cal subject.     That  of  *  Sappho'  especially, 
so  tender,  touching,  wild,  passionate,  and 
melancholy,  must,  in  his  hands,  be  suscep- 
tible of  the  most  exquisite  uses,  and  wo 
shall  be  anxious  to  realize,  in  perusal,  the 
high  promise  which  our  knowledge  of  his 
own  genius  and  of  his  subject  must  equally 
inspire.     Mr.  Henry  Timrod,  whose  deli- 
cate and  graceful  lyrics  have  so  warmly 
possessed  the  ears  of  all  those  who  have 
loving  sympathies,  and  to  whom  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Poet  of  Love  is  still  a  living 
voice, — he,  too,  it  is  understood,  has  a  vol- 
ume in  preparation,  which  we  may  reason- 
ably look  to  see  from  the  press  sometime 
during  the  present  winter.     At  all  events, 
we  trust  that  all  these  minstrels  will  come 
forth,  with  the  birds  of  our  forests,  in  the 
opening  of  the^  coming  spring.     Here,  then, 
almost  at  the  same  nif)inent,  we  have  no 
less  than  five  Carolina  Poeu««,  prepared  to 
prove  to  the  world  how  prolific  in  song 
and  art  is  our  region,  shall  we  doubt  our 
resources  in  letters,  and  in  the  noblest  sort 
of  letters,  with  these  evidences  of  endow- 


ment before   us  ?     If  God   haa  given  the 
singing  birds  to  our  race*  shall  we  not  en- 
courage them  to  sing — ^shall  we  not  geni- 
ally listen,  and  seek  to  understand,  and  to 
appreciate,  and  love,  as  well  the  peculiar 
idiom  of  each ;  for  each  has  a  voice  par- 
ticularly   his   own  ?     Shall   we    not  feed, 
nourish,  and  so  entertain  these  sweet  sing- 
ers as  tliat  we  shall  have  permanent  songs 
of  our  own,  with   which  we  may  rejoice 
our  ears,  and  gladden,  with  sweet  surprise, 
those   of  the   stranger?     Shall   we   suffer 
them,  as  we  have  done  of  old,  to  starre 
upon  the  boughs  where  they  sing,  until  the 
stranger   reproaches  us  with  the    lack  of 
that  very  music  which  we  might  possess, 
and  in  the  gift  of  which  God  has  provided 
us  most  abundantly?     Let  us  amend  all 
this,  dear  readers,  and  in  season,  lest  w^ 
lose  utterly  that  fine  faculty  in  art,  which 
will  surely  not  linger  in  the  possession  of 
any  people  who  set  no  value  upon  it.    The 
faculty  perishes  which  we  do  not  encour- 
age J  and,  with  the  decay  of  every  such 
faculty,  we  \o»e  a  portion  of  our  own  se- 
curities as  a  race.     We  forfeit  a  share  of 
our  permanent  guarantees  of  long  life  and 
noble  distinction.     Let  each  of  you,  who 
can,  make  such   volumes  the  proper  gif^ 
to  your  young  ones  at  the  holiday  and  other 
seasons.    Let  each  person,  having  a  South- 
ern homestead,  make  it  matter  of  pride 
that  he  can  show  upon  his  shelves,  or  his 
centre-table,  every  work  of  pure  literature 
which  has  emanated  from  the  mind  of  his 
own  section,  so  that  he  may  proudly  say 
that  God  has  endowed  our  race  as  bounti- 
fully as  any  other,  and  here  are  the  proof:* 
that  we  eagerly  seek  to   develope,  and    to 
use  properly  his  gifts.     Only  do  this,  each 
of  you,  and  it  will  surprise  you  to  sec  hoiw 
soon  yow  will  create  a  native  literature.** 


"  The  Southern  Matron**  desires  us  to 
say  that  not  being  able  to  prepare  the  Re> 
port  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Association  ia 
time  for  its  appearance  in  the  present  num- 
ber of  the  Messenger,  she  will  soon  give 
it  to  the  public  in  the  columns  of  tho 
Richmond  Enquirer.  We  rejoice  to  kno'w 
that  the  prospects  of  the  Association  are 
in  the  highest  degree  encouraging.  The 
Masonic  Fraternity  of  the  Union  have  re- 
cently become  Allies  of  the  Ladies  and 
a  Bill  is  now  before  the  Legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia to  authorize  the  purchase  of  Mount 
Vernon  upon  the  terms  heretofore  made 
known  by  tho  proprietor. 


im] 
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Thi  New  Axkbican  Cyclopbdia  :  ^  Popu- 
lar Dictionary  of  General  Knowledge.  Ed- 
ite«i  by  Giorgi  Riplby  and  Charles  A. 
Daia.  Volume  I.  A — Araguay.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  346 
and  348  Broadway.  London  :  36  Littlo 
Britain.     1858. 

This  goodly  Tolume  inaugurates  at  once 
the  most  con^derable    and   commanding 
work  that  has  ever  been  published  iu  Amer- 
ica.   It  hafi  been  undertaken,  we  are  con- 
fident, with  a  conscientious  desire  to   fur- 
nish the  great  boJy  of  American  readers 
with  a  trustworthy  source  of  information 
QpoQ  all  subjects  connected  with  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization,  and  so  far  has  been 
prosecuted  with  the  most  gratifying  auc- 
cc5».    The   Editor.4,    Messrs.    Ripley  and 
Dana,  are  men  of  large  and  liberal  scliolar- 
pbip.  exceedingly  well  qualified  for  the  la- 
Wtous  and  difficult  task  of  compiling  and 
arraoging  such  a  work,  and  though  it  might 
appear  to  a  Southern  reader,  from  their  long 
ctxioection   with    the  New  York  Tribune^ 
that  the  history,  biography,  industrial  re- 
Kurces  and    political    philosophy   of  our 
half  of  the  Union  would  be  likely  to  re- 
ceive little  justice  at  their  hands,  we  are 
latisfied  that  nothing  narrow  or  sectional 
v\i]  be  found  in  the  pages  of  this  "  Pop- 
olar  Dictionary  of  General   Knowledge." 
A«  an  earnest  of  the   impartiality   with 
vhich  the  plan  has  been  carried  out  up  to 
(his  moment,    we  may  mention  that  the 
life  of  Mr.  Calhoun  which   will  appear  in 
tie  third   Yolume   has  been  preparetl  by 
Richard  K.    Crallf,  Esq..    and    that   Mr. 
Sirnms  and  other  eminent  Southern  writers 
feiTc  been  enlisted  in    the  corps  of  con- 
tribators.     In  regarding  the  h mount  of  la- 
fcf-iir  involved  in  such  a  summary  of  hu- 
aan  knowledge,    the    mind    is   well-nigh 
everwbelmeiL  and  we  can  only  marvel  at 
the  spleiMlid  results  that  may  be  attained 
^  a  »y!$tematic  divi.<ion  of  subjects  among 
aany    litterateurs,   and   unwearied    ind us- 
sy on  the  part  of  those  who  are  to  com- 
bine the  multitudinous  facts  and  opinions 
•'Btoa  coognious  and  useful  shape.    Tn  the 
volume  Dc»w  before  us,  there  is  much  naw 
and  valuable  material  ii)ui«trative  of  Amer- 
i^ao  a&irs  which   may   be  sought  for  in 
vain  io  any  English  Encyclopedia,  while 
Jh*^  subjects  arising  out   of  the  history  of 
^e  Old  World  have   been  treated  with  a 
fre5.hnei»s  and  npirit  that  cannot  fail  to  be 
teliibed  by  all  £ngli.<«h  readers.     The  pa- 
^Ti  on  Allien,  Addison,  Alma,  the  Alps, 
AmftterdaiD,  might  be  adduced  in  proof  of 


the  extent,  interest,  and  accuracy  of  the 
foreign  department,  while  those  on  Ala- 
bama, Annapolis,  Aiken,  the  Alexanders, 
AUston,  &c.,  show  the  fairness  and  ampli- 
tude of  the  Southern  biography,  geography 
and  criticism.  We  have  but  one  fear  in 
relation  to  this  Cyclopedia,  and  this  is,  that 
if  it  is  completed  with  the  fulness  which 
characterizes  the  first  volume,  the  editors 
will  not  be  able  to  fulfil  the  promise  given 
in  the  Prospectus  of  bringing  the  work 
within  the  compass  of  fifteen  volumes. 
The  letter  A  is  by  no  means  exhausted, 
and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  facts 
and  events  as  yet  infuturo^  battles  that  are 
to  be  fought,  census  returns  that  are  to  be 
generalized,  changes  in  government  that 
are  to  take  place,  in  the  coming  eighteen 
months,  will  have  to  be  chronicled  and  ar- 
ranged in  the  concluding  volumes.  But 
we  think  the  public  will  not  be  disposed 
to  quarrel  with  the  Messrs.  Appleton  if  the 
work  should  exceed  the  limits  which  have 
been  set  to  it  tVavance,  The  debt  of  grati- 
tude they  have  imposed  upon  the  country 
by  an  eiiterpri.se  of  such  magnitude  and 
importance  will  be  recognized,  we  trust,  in 
a  vast  army  of  subscribers. 


Bacom^b  Esbatb  :  With  Annotations  by  RiCR- 
ABD  Whatklt,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin. From  the  Second  London  Edition, 
Revised.  New  York :  C.  S.  Francis  it 
Co.,  554  Broadway.  Boston :  63  Devon- 
shire Street.  1857.  [From  A  Morris, 
97  Main  Street. 

Tlie  Essays  of  Lord  Bacon  are  among 
the  best  emanations  of  the  human  intellect. 
They  deserve  the  thoughtful  study  of  all 
who  would  learn  to  regulate  their  lives  to 
the  order  of  a  sound  practical  wisdom, 
and  to  their  just  comprehension  thoii|]rhtful 
study  is  indispensable.  A  page  of  Lord 
Bacon  is  no  light  reading,  but  contains 
suggestions  which  must  be  pondered  and 
which  will  set  in  motion  trains  of  thought 
leading  to  the  grandest  truths.  Archbishop 
Whately  is  an  excellent  expounder  of  the 
sage  of  Veru lam,  and  his  Annotntions  are 
of  the  greatest  value  andsignifiranc^o.  The 
American  publishers  deserve  well  for  hav- 
ing issued  his  volume  in  a  style  worthy  of 
its  inestimable  contents. 


The  exquisite   holiday  edition  of  Bry- 
8nt*s  Poems    which  the  Appletons   have 
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br<>u^lit  out  for  the  Noy  Year,  is  Mimi'tliin^ 
fur  wliii'h  (jvory  Invor  ui'  tlie  griH-cful  in 
art  and  tin?  Ix'niitifiil  in  ]>'»olry  >)rouM  Ajcl 
lliniikf'nl.  The  illustrHtions  pre  in(>>!lv  <!*?- 
lic'i«l^^^*,  .>}iowin^  tlie  ^rrjii  atlviincr'.  wliioli 
lins  Iu*i-n  njiulc  of  late  yrars  in  \vo(»(I-(mi- 
gmviii^  and  the  syn)pailiy  whirli  the  fini- 
nenl  En^iiish  artists  who  oxccutod  thfin 
have  fnll  with  tho  great  Ann-rii^an  master 
of  sung.  Wo  need  say  nritliing.  nl'  i-onrse, 
oi'  tli«.'  merits  of  Mr.  Bryant  in  untieinjj  an 
edition  ih  luxe  of  lii>  poetical  writin;;<. 
CoUeele<l  in  any  form  the>e  writin^rs  hnve 
a  perniauent  intere.^t,  hut  arrayed  in  sneii 
an  attraelive  guise  and  (*nd.>ellisln'(l  hy 
sueh  tasteful  drawings  as  wt*  nuw  ^ec 
them,  tliey  hU^ss  us  like  a  glnrions  land- 
scnpe  or  a  golden  simset. 


Poems  hy  Elizabktii  Barhett  Duowninc}. 
From  the  last  London  K«lJtion.  CorriM-i- 
ed  hy  the.  Author.  In  three  volumes. 
New  York:  C.  S.  P>ain'is  \-  (.'•»..  o-^X 
Broadway.  lSo7.  [From  A.  Moni>,  1'7 
Main  Street. 

A  eharniing  copy  in  hhie  and  gold  of  ilu; 
comidele  Poeti<:al  works  nf^Irs.  IJrowning, 
ineluding  that  striking  novel  in  iilank  verse 
of  "Aurora  Leigh."  whieh  has  exi-ited  !»o 
mueli  remark  in  literary  eireies  as  iht*  high- 
est endjocliiiient  of  her  geniii"*.  We  like 
Mrs.  Browning  and  we  like  Iht  n<»i,  '-the 
rcaxuis  why"  wc  might  tc-il  if  liniir>  were 
not  pre."?(Tibe<l  to  us  here,  hut  w!ii\ijiir  any 
objections  to  her  peruliar  views  (if  lifirand 
her  alleetations  in  t:nmpu-:itit»ii,  w*-  n*j«iiee 
to  jdaee  .^o  sweet  a  triplet  tif  volmiM">  upon 
the  shelves  uf  our  library  among  the  poets 
of  the  eentiirv. 


To  Me>srs.  Ti«"kn«ir  &  Fiehls  (-f  J5i.»:-toti, 
we  are  indehleil  II -r  M-veral  novrhios  .-fiil 
lis  thmngh  Mr.  Janii's  W<io<lh<inye.  Among 
the.-e  ihe  "Twin  Ui»>cr-*'  <d'  Mr>*.  Rlichii", 
wciuhl  <li'mand  an  elabi>rat(.'  iiotiic,  had  the 
volnnii'  not  been  reviewi-d  hy  a  i'Mini)iM<Mil 
and  distinguished  hand  in  the  forcL^ning 
paues  of  this  nnnd)er  nf  the  .Nb-.-siMiu^'r. 
^Ir.-«.  Janu'.-^on's  *' iSkftclif-  <if  An  "  i- anf»- 
th<*r  nu''  iii  tho.-i*  auii'ii-reruh'iin  dundn-i- 
nii..'.'  mIhiIi  thrs«.'  lar-teful  llwhli^h^.■r-  were 
the  fir.-t  to  i-i.-ue.  jind  which  have  bci'oine 
HI  popular.  Mrs.  JaniCMiM  i>  a  genial  and 
.«ympatln.'tic  writer  and    her  !irtM'riTi«'i-m.» 


are  worthy  of  being  rcja*!  by  all  ^vl^o  wtud  J 
form   ciirrect  opinions    npon  the   rr?t!i*"!ic. 
"The  Abbot"  in  two  volume."?  belong.*  to 
the  tine  Household   F.dition   of  The  Wnver- 
Icy  N'l.ivels  alr«'a<ly  fO  frequently  mention- 
ed  in   this  department   rif  rair    iruign>:inc. 
The    Poems  id"  .lame.-!.   Uussell  Lijwell,  (in 
two  volume>  uniform  with  the  enbiiiot  co- 
pies  (jf   Longfidlow,    Tenny:?oii,    Massey, 
Leigh    Hunt,  &e..)    are   of   vurioiid   inorir, 
sonn;  nl  them  informed  by  a  delieate  >rnse 
of  beauty,  ami  others  ehara<!terizcd  by  ex- 
ees-^ive  vulgarity  and  by  an    inti?n*:e  fnuat* 
ici>m.     Mr.   Lowell   belong.-*    to  the  M-or.*l 
eli'pu:  of  anti-.-»lavery  agitators,  iind  his  iia- 
tred  f»f  the  Stiuth  can  excite  only  contempt 
and    di<gust  end)odied   as  it  is   in  rhymes 
that  betray  the  inspiration  of  the  lings  rather 
than  the  nm^es.     A  Sonnet  to  Giibling?  is 
certainly    an    uni(|ue    perlbniiaiicc — roiiUl 
not  Mr.  Ldwell  jihlige  n^  with  one  to  Fred- 
crick  nouiilas  i     'Two   works   for  the  juve- 
niles, the  rmc"  by  ^b»yne  Reid,  tbi*  other  by 
(fra«M?  (Irei'tiwood,  antl   bf.»th  exeellent  in 
thtrir  way.  eriinph-te  our   hateh  of  I^le'Ssrs. 
Tickimr   and    Fields'    jniblientions   ior  the 
iiKinth.      Weai'c^ilad  that  the  operati<.>ns  of 
fco  enterprising   a   house   have  not  been  in- 
terrupted at  all  by  the  laic  linatieial  trou- 
bles. 


The  Ciiiii.'^TtAX  Lawyer:  or  The  Clnivts  ».f 
Chrislinuitij  nn  the  Lc,inl  Profetisinn.  A 
iMseunrse  deliver«>d  at  the  Fniicral  i.f 
KiciiAKi)  W.  FniVKNOY,  E8«^.,  iu  the  rir-t 
Prohyterinn  Clmnrh,  Riidimond.  Va., 
De.-ember  1st.  isr)7.  By  Rkv.  T.  V. 
MnoijK.  T).T).  Riihmmnl:  Maefarlano  & 
Fi'rgusMMi.     is.'iS. 

A  more  trniching  ami  beautiful  tribut(»  to 
jleparte.l  worth  we  have  rarely  .-^een  tlum 
ihi>  di.-eoursc.  lb",  ^bmre,  had  lit*  e.ho^cn 
the  law  as  a  profe>sitin,  might  Imvt*  wnn 
il.-  hlLdicst  h'thiiurs,  and  in  the  views  lnire 
l>rcs  iiie.l  of  the  Claim.-*  of  the  Chri.-^tian 
RcliL'ion  lOKin  tin-  Icl'*'.!  fraternitv.  be  has 
."hnwn  hi*:  hiL'h  appreeiation  iif  the  dig- 
nity and  nseftilness  «»f  the  bar,  at  the  .«aiiie 
time  tliat  he  has  allonled  evidence  of  the 
aticmit'M  with  whieh  he  has  >tudicd  the 
liv's  ninl  c!i:ir:ieter.-»  of  i*s  mo^t  ilisiin- 
pnished  ornaments.  Tin'  borly  of  hiwvers 
in  our  city  havi'  done  well  to  publish  it  in 
the  haiul.-^ome  pamphlet  now  before  u.i. 


SOUTHERN  UTERARY  MESSENGER. 


A  HAGAZINE  DEVOTED  TO  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


BICHMOND,  MABCH,  185& 


INAUCIURATION  OF  THE  EQUESTRIAN  STATUE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

SICHXOKD,  nBGIKIA,  22  FSBRUAAT,  18$8. 
OPENING  ODE, 

BT   JNO.    R.    THOMPSON. 

Non  incisa  notis  marmora  publiciSf 
Per  qnsB  spiritas  et  Tita  redit  bonis- 
Post  mortem  ducibus  j  •  •  •  • 
•     •     •     •     olarius  indicant 

Laudes,  quam Pierides;  neque 

Si  charts  sileant  quod  bene  fbceris, 

Mercedem  tuleris.  Haratiui,  Lib.  lY.  Carmtm  8. 

I. 

Virginians!  here,  with  cannon^s  deafening  roftr, 

And  joyons  throb  of  drum» 
From  mountain  gorge  and  from  Atlantic  shore, 

This  hallowed  day  we  come. 

Tis  one  of  Freedom's  Sabbaths ;  and  we  give 

The  time  to  Freedom's  praise, 
As  here,  in  bronze  that  almost  seems  to  live, 

Oar  hero's  form  we  rabe. 


01  it  is  well  that  glorious  form  should  grace 

Our  own  Capitoline — 
Henceforth  to  all  a  consecrated  place 

That  holds  a  sacred  shrine. 

The  pomp  of  pennons,  scarfs  and  tossing  plumes 

Is  fitly  here  displayed, 
Scattering  the  tints  of  summer's  richest  blooms 

Upon  the  bright  parade. 

And  worthy  is  it  that  with  noble  speech 
Which  glows  with  vital  pow'r. 

The  laurel-crowned  orator  should  teach 
The  grandeur  of  the  hour. 

▼•*  XXVI^ll 
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While  yet  in  reverent  mood  the  poet  brings, 

Amid  the  brilliant  throng. 
What  he  would  never  give  to  flatter  Kings, 

His  modest  meed  of  song. 

Not  queenly  Athens,  from  the  breezy  height 

Where  ivory  Pallas  stood. 
As  flowed  along  her  streets  in  vestures  white 

The  choral  multitude — 

Not  regal  Rome,  when  wide  her  bugles  roU'd 

From  Tagus  to  Cathay, 
As  the  long  triumph  rich  with  orient  gold 

Went  up  the  Sacred  Way — 

Not  proud  basilica  or  minster  dim. 

Filled  with  War's  glittering  files, 
As  battle  fugue  or  Coronation  Hymn 

Swept  through  the  bannered  aisles — 

^aw  pageant,  solemn,  grand  or  gay  to  view. 

In  moral  so  sublime. 
As  this  which  seeks  to  crown  with  homage  due 

The  foremost  man  of  Time  I 

Then  let  the  gun  from  out  its  peaceful  smoke 

Its  thunder  speak  aloud, 
As  when  the  rainbow  of  our  flag  first  broke 

Through  battle's  rifted  cloud. 

Peal,  trumpets,  peal  I  your  strain  triumphant  lend 

To  stir  the  wintry  air, 
And  upward  to  the  throne  of  God  ascend 

The  frankincense  of  prayer — 

Not  ours  but  His  the  glory  ever  be, 

While  yet  the  ages  run, 
Who,  that  His  favored  people  might  be  free, 

Qave  earth  a  Washington  I 

II. 

Tes  I  the  sculptor's  work  is  finished,  and  to  life  the  metal  starts, 
Token  of  a  people's  love  and  crowning  tribute  of  the  Arts. 


rue,  no  need  of  molten  image  or  of  column  skyward  reared 
Had  this  Christian  sage  and  soldier,  to  the  world's  great  heart  endeared ; 

Yet  Virginia's  deep  affection  she  would  to  the  wtrld  proclaim 
In  this  bronze  and  granite  only  lees  enduring  than  his  fame : 

And  the  Sisters — they  who  wander  by  the  old  melodious  River — 
Honour  still  the  few  whose  virtues  live  forever  and  forever. 

Long  in  vain  the  Arts  debated  'neath  the  amaranthine  shade, 
How  the  fit  apotheosis  of  our  hero  should  be  made : 
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When  a  Mote  said  "0  mj  Bitten,  there  are  two  of  mortal  birth, 
Who  are  worthy  to  interpret  ail  hie  greatness  nnto  earth ; 

'*Itegs1]j  haye  we  endowed  them  with  the  'faonltj  diyine,' 
Lst  us  for  this  loftier  servioe  richer  gifts  to  them  assign/' 

Then  came  Eloqnenee,  attended  bj  the  stately  rhy thmio  choir, 
And  from  her  unfailing  altar  tonohed  an  Everett's  lipe  with  fire, 

While  the  Toioeless  Mose  of  Soalptnre,  white  and  shining,  raised  her  wand, 
lad  a  yet  more  wondroos  canning  straightway  thrilled  through  Crawford's  hand, 

Afid  he  left  his  nymphs  and  Hebes  in  their  sleep  of  snowy  stone. 
With  the  grand  old  dreamy  beau^  of  the  Greek  around  them  thrown, 

Oitehing  from  his  theme  majestie,  in  his  thought's  enkindled  glow, 
SomeUimg  of  the  foroefiil  purpose  marblo-wrought  of  Angelo. 

In  hii  q[Qiet  Roman  workshop  months  the  sculptor  toiled :  at  length 
AH  eompleted  rose  the  model  in  its  glory  and  its  strength. 

Then  beyond  the  Alps  they  bore  it,  statue  of  the  deathless  name. 
To  the  distant  German  city  there  to  be  baptised  in  flame. 

'Twss  a  glorious  thing  to  witness,  as  the  swarthy  artisan 
Set  the  fiery  torrent  free  and  seething  in  the  mould  it  ran : 

Bat  great  joy  there  was  in  Munich,  when  the  metal,  furnace-tried. 
Game  to  sight  a  radiant  image,  perfect  then  and  purified. 

Thos  through  trials  yet  intenser  and  a  more  refining  blase 
^UMd  oar  hero,  pure  and  scatheless,  in  the  RcTolution's  days. 

Horn  and  rider,  decked  with  garlands,  now  in  lengthened  jubilee 
Journey  through  the  pleasant  Rhineland  onward  to  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

Under  qaaint  and  leaning  gables  stops  at  last  the  ponderous  wain. 
Where  the  dykes  of  Holland's  seaport  backward  hurl  the  angrf  main. 

Iverjwhere  the  youths  and  maidens  thronged  to  see  it  moving  by, 
Grej-haired  siree  and  matrons  cheered  it,  on  its  joyous  way — and  whyf 

Twis  that  men  of  every  nation,  in  our  Washington's  career, 
fa  their  own  commanding  hero  yet  more  gloriously  appear. 

William's  calm  and  silent  courage,  Toll's  imperious  hato  of  wrong  '^  . 

Dwelt  within  and  fired  his  nature  large  and  resolute  and  strong. 

Tee,  and  there  Riensi's  passion  grander-statured  owned  control 
Unto  Hampden's  lofty  virtues  regnant  firmly  in  his  soul. 

Therefore  'twas,  the  fair- hatred  children  of  the  ancient  Father  Rhine 
Gratefally  around  his  statue  freshest  roses  would  entwine : 

Therefore  'twas  the  honest  Flemings  deemed  the  bark  that  bore  it  blest^ 
Fading  o'er  the  watory  asure,  sailing  down  the  crimson  west. 


J. 
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Now  for  ns  who  claim  to  lore  him  with  a  fonder,  dearer  loTe, 
ITpon  whom  he  yet  may  scatter  benediotions  from  above ; 

Us,  who  tread  the  soil  his  footsteps  made  forever  holy  ground, 
Where  his  sacred  ashes  slumber,  where  his  fame  sheds  light  around ; 

^8  to  deck  this  noble  figure,  raised  in  airy  grace  on  high, 
With  its  final  wreaths  of  homage,  fragrant  as  his  memory. 

— ^Ah!  the  hand  is  cold  that  wrought  it — fondly  would  the  poet  craTe 
Jnst  to  place  a  simple  floweret  on  the  sculptor's  early  grave. 

Say  not  that  the  sombre  angel  stilled  in  death  his  manly  heart. 
All  too  soon  for  life's  ambition,  all  too  soon  for  Christian  Art 

Well  he  laboured  whatsoever  here  his  hands  had  found  to  do. 
And  submissive  to  his  Master  passed  away  from  mortal  yiew. 

Thus  amid  the  wailing  music  of  the  Requiem,  mournful,  grand. 
As  with  joyous  hallelujahs  sought  Mozart  the  Spirit  Land; — 

Thus  from  faint  celestial  glimpses  and  from  well-assured  renown 
Called  to  gaze  on  fairer  visions,  Raphael  laid  his  pencil  down. 

Though  for  him  the  tearful  Muses  sorrow  in  their  moonlit  home — 
Though  a  tranquil  light  has  faded  from  the  deep  blue  sky  of  Rome — 

Gone  before  us  he  has  given  unto  earth  immortal  grace. 

And  in  Art's  bright  Ilemicyde  found  among  his  peers  a  place ; 

Gladly  they  accord  our  brother  lasting,  monumental  fame. 

Blended  in  the  bronze  above  us  with  earth's  proudest,  grandest  name. 

III. 

0 1  'tis  a  noble  sight, 
The  fiery  steed,  just  checked,  that  paws  the  ground. 
As  if  impatient  for  the  clarion's  sound 

That  calls  to  deadly  fight. 

The  war-horse  says  ha  I  ha  I 
And  snuffs,  in  very  insolence  of  pride 
With  high  arch'd  neck  and  furious  nostril  wide, 
..•f  The  battle  from  afar. 

But  sits  our  matchless  one 
Serene,  as  erst  in  war's  in  tensest  wrath. 
And  points  forever  to  the  golden  path 

Of  eihpire  and  the  sun. 

The  high  and  holy  calm 
That  crowns  his  brow,  there  cast  its  aureole, 
When  dangers  dire  he  met  with  equal  soul 

Or  bore  the  victor's  palm. 
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So  'mid  the  whirling  snow 
Where  freezing  Delaware  rolled  darkly  by, 
Beyond  the  shore  he  turned  his  eagle  eye 

Where  duty  bade  him  go. 

So  after  sad  defeat. 
From  hashed  Long  Island's  oamp  he  sent  hia  hosts 
At  midnight  o'er  the  tide  like  sheeted  ghosts. 

And  glorified  retreat. 

And  such  his  tranquil  mien, 
When  over  drenched  redoubt  and  shattered  wall 
He  saw  the  Briton's  lion  banner  fall, 

At  Torktown's  final  scene. 

0 1  for  that  self-command, 
That  sweet  serenity,  that  grace  refined. 
That  wisdom  throned  within  a  lofty  mind. 

To  save  the  freeman's  land. 

Here,  venerated  shade  1 
As  proudly  we  thy  mighty  deeds  review 
And  what,  as  well,  thou  didst  forbear  to  do— 

No  trust  by  thee  betrayed—- 

Impart  thy  love  of  truth — 
Teich  us  the  good  and  ill  alike  to  bear. 
So  shall  the  State  with  Freedom's  Goddess  share 

Her  bright  perpetual  youth. 

IV. 

And  now,  my  brothers,  what  to  us  remains 
Of  solemn  duty  which  the  day  ordains, 
While  yet  Virginia's  gifted  sons  prolong, 
In  thoughtful  eloquence  and  lyric  song. 
The  fond  ascriptions  of  a  nation's  praise. 
Which  my  too  feeble  voice  attempts  to  ruse? 
Tis  that  we  here  in  gratitude  renew 
The  patriot-vows  to  country  ever  due, 
And  on  this  holy  altar  firmly  swear 
The  blessed  compact  never  to  impair 
Which  the  Republic's  fathers  gave,  to  prove 
The  boundless  wealth  of  their  undying  love. 
As  when  a  planet,  first  in  motion  wheeled. 
In  placid  circles  sweeps  creation's  field. 
Nor  tumult  causes  there,  nor  haply  fears 
The  angry  jarring  of  its  sister  spheres. 
But  moves  forever  on  its  destined  way, 
In  liquid  music  with  benignant  ray ; 
So  may  each  added  star,  that  makes  in  turn 
Our  constellated  glories  brighter  bum. 
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Drop  silently  into  ifca  ordered  place 
To  run  its  radiant  and  unpausing  race ; 
Blessing  and  blest,  Against  eyery  shock  secure, 
Through  time's  reyolving  cycles  to  endure, 
Till,  like  Orion's  belt,  our  ensign's  bars 
Shall  blaze  with  countless  multitudes  of  stars, 
Their  mingled  light  into  one  halo  thrown. 
But  each  a  planet  dazzling  when  alone  I 

But  Time,  alas  I  still  crumbles  into  dust 

The  brazen  column  and  the  marble  bust ; 

Dashes  the  image  from  its  pedestal 

And  weaves  for  mighty  States  the  funeral  pall ; 

Thus  the  proud  Statue,  which  we  rear  in  bronze 

And  wreathe  to  day  with  Freedom's  gonfalons, 

May  moulder  into  ruin,  when  the  Stato 

Which  gave  it  birth  is  waste  and  desolate. 

But  truth  uninjured  shall  forever  stand. 

And  deathless  mind  can  mock  the  spoiler's  hand : 

And  so,  whereyer  Law  shall  build  its  fane 

And  Learning  push  its  humanizing  reign — 

Wherever  o'er  the  future's  misty  seas 

Men  shall  revere  the  name  of  Socrates, 

And  generous  youth  with  rapture  dwell  upon 

The  shining  page  which  tolls  of  Marathon — 

Into  what  climes  remote  the  sacred  ark 

Shall  yet  be  safely  borne  in  Freedom's  bark 

Freighted  with  legacies  of  worth  unpriced, 

The  truths  of  Luther  and  the  creed  of  Christ, — 

There  Washington  shall  live,  and  there  enshrined 

Within  the  yast  heart-temple  of  mankind. 

Our  honoured  Commonwealth  shall  still  receive 

The  purest  worship  grateful  love  can  give — 

Her  praise  according  millions  shall  proclaim 

And  earth's  remotest  age  shall  bless  Yibginia's  name  \ 
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ORATION,  BY  THE  HON.  R.  M.  T.  HUNTER. 


Fellow  Citizxks: 

It  mast  indeed  be  a  great  occasion 
which  collects  this  Tast  assemblage  of 
people,  and  which  surrounds  the  scene 
vith  80  many  circumstances  of  pomp  and 
pagetntry.  The  Chief  Magistrate  of 
Yirgima,  the  members  of  her  General 
Asaemblj,  the  Judges  of  her  highest 
eoortB  of  law,  and  these  her  sons  and 
daoghters  stand  here  the  hosts  to  reoeiye 
18  honoured  guests  high  functionaries  of 
the  Federal  Goremment,  the  represen- 
tatiTes  of  the  sister  States  who  fill  their 
ehief  aeats  of  power  at  home  and  abroad, 
iod  these  glittering  files  of  citizen  sol- 
diery. 

The  State  of  Virginia  this  day  re- 
iponds  to  the  demands  of  a  world-wide 
lympathy  for  a  shrine  to  which  pilgrims 
from  all  the  earth  may  resort  to  offer  their 
oblations  of  love,  gratitude,  and  admira- 
tion to  the  memory  of  her  greatest  son, 
ud  where  the  imagination  may  refresh  its 
conception  of  that  grand  and  noble  char- 
leter  by  the  sensible  impression  of  the 
ieene  around  it  She  is  now  about  to 
discharge  the  last  duty  which  she  owes 
to  that  memory  by  celebrating  it  in  yet 
mother  form  of  history  whose  monuments 
incorporate  and  make  sensible  to  future 
gencfations  the  conceptions  which  its 
writbgs  hare  fixed  imperishably  in  the 
Bind  of  man.  To  do  this  she  builds  no 
wondrous  structure  which  speaks  more 
of  the  arts  and  power  of  those  who  made 
it  than  of  the  life  and  character  which  it 
was  designed  to  commemorate.  She  rears 
BO  fast  pile  like  those  in  whose  mysteri- 
ous depUis  the  ages  as  they  fled  have  bu- 
lled their  memories  as  well  as  their 
desd,  and  whieh  no  longer  tell  the  tale 
that  they  were  designed  to  transmit,  as 
wu  proudly  supposed,  from  generation 
to  genenUion,  until  the  epos  of  human- 
ity was  cloeed.  She  seeks  no  remote  val- 
ley to  found  her  rock-hewn  necropolis 
whose  sOent  and  awful  chambers,  as  they 
lie  shrouded  in  mystery  and  night,  per- 
petuate nothing  but  the  idea  of  death — 
making  that  even  more  sensible  by  the 
Sboffi  in  which  they  are  clothed.  But 
Ae  has  appealed  to  the  hand  of  one  of 


the  highest  of  the  arts,  to  restore,  in  form 
at  least,  the  type  of  that  temple  which 
none  but  the  Master  Workman  can  re- 
build, and  in  which  once  dwelt  the  soul 
of  her  much  loved  son.  She  has  invoked 
the  aid  of  human  genius,  which  cannot 
indeed  relume  that  form  with  the  Prome- 
thean spark  so  as  to  impart  the  charm  of 
life  and  the  grace  of  motion,  but  which 
can  reflect  through  its  own  clear  mirror 
the  rays  of  that  spirit-light  which  once 
made  the  human  face  divine,  and  which 
can  yet  give  a  living  expression  to  mar- 
ble or  to  bronze.  And  lo  I  there  stands 
its  work.  "  The  animated  bust,"  unten- 
anted, it  is  true,  by  the  "fleeting  breath,** 
but  a  mighty  study — an  incorporate  tale, 
which  speaks,  and  oh,  how  much  I  not 
only  of  that  consummate  character  which 
it  was  formed  to  express,  but  also  of  him 
who  made  it,  of  that  bright  genius  wfco, 
having  married  a  mortal  to  an  immortal 
name,  like  some  of  those  victims  of  un- 
earthly love  of  whom  poets  sing,  has 
perished  in  giving  birth  to  the. mighty 
conception  with  which  it  teemed.  His 
chisel  now  rusts  beside  the  mouldering 
hand  which  once  wielded  it  with  almost 
creative  power.  Bat  the  work  of  his 
genius  will  live,  and  his  name,  connected 
now  with  one  which  can  never  die,  will 
be  borne  through  succeeding  ages  as  the 
vine  is  supported  by  the  oak  which  it 
crowns  and  adorns.  They  will  live  to* 
gether, — and  long  may  that  union  of 
grace  and  strength  endure. 

This  day  is  eminently  appropriate  to 
the  occasion  which  we  celebrate.  It  was 
this  day  which  gave  birth  to  him  who 
was  not  only  "  first  in  war,  first  in  peace, 
and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens," but  whose  name  is  the  representa- 
tive name  of  perhaps  the  greatest  epoch 
in  human  history.  Of  all  human  nativi- 
ties there  is  none  other  which  connects 
itself  more  largely  with  the  destiny  of 
men.  It  was  on  this  day  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eix  years  ago  that  Washing- 
ton was  born  in  Wek»tmoreland  county, 
the  son  of  a  simple  country  gentleman. 
No  pealing  artillery  proclaimed  his  ad- 
vent into  the  world*    No  churches  re- 
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sounded  with  the  2V  Deum,  and  no  pro- 
cession of  Priests  and  nobles  paused  on 
bended  knee  to  thank  God  for  the  event 
which  continued  the  succession  of  an  im- 
perial dynasty ;  neither ^efo,  nor  holiday, 
nor  public  rejoicing  marked  for  him  the 
expectation  with  which  is  received  the 
birth  of  one  of  the  princes  of  the  earth. 
We  do  not  know  how  far  even  the  mother 
dared  to  hope,  or  whether  she  dreamed 
of  more  for  him  than  the  common  suc- 
oess  of  life.  How  little  prescient  is  man. 
In  that  humble  chamber  was  cradled  the 
minister  of  destiny.  There  reposed  the 
infant  in  whose  future  career  were  to  be 
garnered  more  of  man's  hopes  for  pro- 
gress and  improvement  than  had  ever 
rested  upon  mortal  conduct  before ;  and 
there,  too,  were  folded  hands  that  the 
rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed,  if  in 
heart  and  head  he  had  not  been  too  ele- 
yated  to  desire  it 

Here,  as  in  so  many  other  instances, 
Providence  appears  to  have  left  public 
expectation  at  fault  in  regard  to  its  in- 
struments. The  very  accidents  of  his 
position  seem  to  have  been  arranged 
with  a  design  to  train  and  discipline  him 
for  the  great  struggle  of  his  life.  At  a 
lime  of  life,  when  others  who  were  to  be 
actors  in  the  same  scene  with  himself, 
and  supposed  perhaps  to  be  more  fortun- 
ately circumstanced,  were  pursuing  their 
studies  in  the  halls  of  learning,  he  was 
surveying  lands  in  the  wilderness.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  already  clothed 
with  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
manhood,  and  braved  the  perils  and  dif- 
llonlties  of  that  wild  mode  of  life. 

Thus  early  inured  to  danger  and  hard- 
ship and  thrown  upon  his  individual  re- 
sources to  encounter  them,  the  experience 
of  his  life  most  have  served  to  strengthen 
and  elevate  his  character.  It  taught  him 
presence  of  mind  in  the  face  of  danger, 
and  self-reliance  in  the  midst  of  unexpect- 
ed difficulties  and  trials.  Nor  were  these 
the  only  teachings  of  his  forest  life.  For 
doubtless  in  that  close  communion  with 
nature  and  himself  he  learned  lessons  of 
manly  virtue,  and  derived  that  know- 
ledge of  the  secret  springs  of  action 
which  is  so  essential  to  a  thorough  ao- 
quaintance  with  human  nature  in  gen- 


eral. Nor  could  such  an  experience  with 
the  meditations  which  it  suggested  ful  to 
increase  his  sense  of  the  natural  dignity 
of  man,  or  to  elevate  the  standard  by 
which  he  measured  it.  The  pioneer  of 
that  day,  as  he  roamed  through  the  wil- 
derness was  indeed  the  monarch  of  all 
he  surveyed.  Amidst  the  beasts  of 
the  forest,  and  savage  tribes  almost  as 
wild  as  they  were,  he  learned  to  stake 
his  life  upon  his  individual  superiority 
over  all  he  saw  around  him,  and  to  de- 
pend upon  himself  for  protection  against 
all  the  dangers  which  might  beset  him. 
Unaccustomed  to  view  man  as  he  is  seen 
in  crowded  communities, "  ranked  and  siz- 
ed'' according  to  the  orders  of  society,  or 
dwarfed  by  dependence  and  the  pressure 
of  poverty  or  the  accidents  of  his  posi- 
tion, he  learned  to  value  him  for  himself 
— ^to  measure  him  by  the  individual  re- 
sources of  his  nature,  and  to  look  within 
rather  than  without  for  the  means  of 
defence  and  development*  Above  all,  ho 
thus  imbibed  that  wild  love  of  freedom 
and  independence,  and  that  stem  sense 
of  individualism  which  made  him  inca- 
pable  of  counting  the  costs  of  resistance 
if  his  liberty  was  at  stake.  Such  was 
the  school  in  which  our  fathers  were  best 
prepared  for  the  great  revolutionary 
struggle  which  awaited  them. 

The  effects  of  this  tnuning  upon  Wash- 
ington were  manifested  in  the  remarka- 
ble confidence  which  his  State  reposed  in 
him  at  so  early  an  age.  When  nineteen 
years  old  he  was  made  Military  Inspee- 
tor  with  the  rank  of  Mi^or,  in  the  little 
army  of  Virginia.  At  twenty-one  ha 
was  entrusted  with  an  important  mission 
to  the  French  commander  on  the  OhiOp 
and  placed,  too,  at  the  head  of  the  forces 
raised  by  the  State ;  nor  did  she  ever  a^ 
terwards  abate  her  trust  and  confidence 
in  him.  But  if  she  trusted,  she  tried 
him  too.  And,  in  charging  him  with  the 
defence  of  her  frontier  with  insufficient 
forces  and  means,  she  prepared  him  for 
the  yet  sterner  difficulties  which  awaited 
him  on  another  and  greater  theatre  of  ac- 
tion. He  thus  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  his  countrymen— of  the  re- 
sources in  which  lay  their  chief  strength 
in  time  of  war ;  of  the  difficulties  whioh 
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'W^ere motllikely  to  beset  them;  and  of 
Um  best  means  by  whiob  they  were  to  be 
imllied  and  supported  under  such  trials. 
J4  was  in  this  school  that  he  learned  to 
cmltirate  the  heroic  virtues  of  the  soul, — 
moderation,  fortitude,  justice,  and  self- 
TCliance.    And  here,  too,  he  imbibed  the 
Ikith  that  there  is  a  might  in  the  right 
teo  strong  for  the  powers  and  principali- 
ties  of  the  earth,  which  so  characterized 
Uq  in  tSier  life.    There  can  be  no  doubt 
iMt  that  the  meditations  and  experience 
of  such  a  life,  its  close  communion  with 
nature,  its  hairbreadth  escapes,  and  its 
ndd«n  rerolutions  must  have  tended  to 
dierish  in  the  mind  a  deep  sense  of  de- 
pendence npon  Providence,  and  a  more 
intimate  conviction  of  its  constant  pres- 
«oce  and  interposition  in  the  affairs  of 
ASQ.    These  were  the  qualities  which 
•rer  after  made  bim  the  master  of  the  oc- 
eisioD,  and  enabled  him  to  overcome  its 
iifficolties  whether  they  lay  in  himself  or 
otiiers,  for  no  man  ever  lived  who  could 
better  command  both.     Who  can  look  to 
the  severe  experience  of  his  early  life  in 
eoDDection  with  its  after  circumstances 
without  feeling  that  Providence  was  thus 
tninbg  bim  for  that  mighty  struggle  in 
which  he  was  to  take  the  leadership  and 
eonmand? 

He  carried  into  this  contest  a  natural 
goiiits  for  war  it  is  true,  but  he  was  pre- 
pired  for  it  by  no  careful  study  of  the 
BiHtarj  science,  by  not  much  knowledge 
tf  the  principles  of  strategy  as  establish- 
ed bj  the  great  masters  of  the  art,  and 
by  00  aocorate  acquaintance  with  the 
nies  in  which  soldiers  are  taught  for  the 
■ott  part  to  confide  for  success.  He  en- 
tered however  upon  this  command  with  a 
bowledge  of  the  secret  strength  of  his 
WRmtry — with  a  perfect  understanding  of 
ite  resoarces,  and  a  sufficient  experience 
io  the  beet  means  of  developing  them ; 
^th  a  modeet  bat  firm  reliance  in  his 
own  eapaoity  to  meet  in  the  future,  as  he 
bad  done  in  the  past,  whatever  difficul- 
^  might  lay  in  his  path,  no  matter  how 
VMxpeetedly  iLij  shonld  arise,  and  vrith 
i!iilh  that  never  faltered  in  the  will  and 
^  power  of  Providence  to  protect  the 
ngSit. 

^vthaps  if  he  had  been  accustomed  to 


study  the  experience  of  others  more,  and 
his  own  less,  he  might  not  have  trusted 
so  much  or  feared  so  little.    But  in  that 
trust  in  the  lessons  of  his  own  experience, 
and  in  that  faith  in  the  purposes  of  Prov- 
idence lay  the  secret  of  his  strength.     I 
know  that  professional  critics  and  the 
martinets  of  military  service  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  referring  to  Washington's 
campaigns  for  great  examples  in  the  art 
of  war.     There  were  too  few  dazzling 
strokes  in  his  military  career  to  attract 
their  attention  to  him  as  a  great  natural 
genius,  and  they  can  hardly  believe  that 
such  an  art  could  be  acquired  by  experi- 
ence alono  and  without  a  careful  study 
and  previous  training.     And  yet  if  we 
measure  his  military  genius  by  its  actual 
achievements  when  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  their  attending  circumstances, 
we  cannot  fail  to  place  him  amongst  the 
foremost  captains  of  the  world.    If  esti- 
mated by  what  he  accomplished,  he  will 
tak^rank  with  the  best  amongst  them  all. 
He  established  no  particular  order  of  bat- 
tle as  did  the  Macedonian  or  Roman.  He 
discovered  no  new  principle  in  military 
movements  as  was  done  by  the    great 
Prussian  or  the  scarcely  less  distinguish- 
ed Theban,  who  in  this  perhaps  preceded 
him.    Ue  created  no  new  combinations 
of  old  principles  so  as  almost  to  revolu- 
tionize the  science  of  war  as  did  the 
world's  chief  soldier,  the  Imperial  French- 
man.     But  he  knew  the  secret  of  his 
country's  strength,  and  he  had  the  genius 
so  to  plan  his  campaigns  as  to  make  that 
element  in  which  its  power  consisted  the 
predominating  force  in  the  contest.     It 
was  a  new  and  untried  field  of  military 
experiment,  and  yet  he  was  fertile  enough 
in  resources  to  make  head  against  over- 
whelming odds,  without  ever  experien- 
cing a  crushing  defeat  or  even  a  serious 
reverse.      He    understood    the    relative 
strength  of  the  two  parties  too  well  to 
hope  to  achieve  success  by  a  series  of 
great  manoeuvres  or  striking  battles.  But 
he  saw  that  the  superiority  of  the  British 
forces  could  only  be  maintained  at  an  im- 
mense expense,  owing  to  the  distance  of 
her  resources,  whilst  the  Americans  en- 
joyed a  corresponding  advantage  in  the 
support  of  their  troops  from  their  greater 
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proximity  to  supplies.  Time  then  was 
for  him  the  great  element  of  saocess.  To 
protract  the  war  was  to  win  the  victory ; 
and  to  do  this  without  wearing  away  the 
spirit  of  resistance  in  his  countrymen,  to 
rally  their  energies  and  keep  alive  their 
hopes  by  making  head  against  such  odds, 
without  receiving  during  the  whole  period 
a  single  defeat,  was  the  unparalleled 
achievement  of  this  great  man.  To  carry 
out  this  plan,  it  was  indispensable  to  avoid 
any  great  battle  which  risked  enough  to 
be  decisive.  For  there  the  chances  were  all 
against  him  ;  but  for  a  war  of  detail  the 
relative  superiority  was  rather  on  our 
side.  The  American,  owing  to  his  early 
training  had  more  of  individual  resource 
— was  better  adapted  by  his  habits  to  en- 
counter the  physical  difficulties  of  the 
country,  and  could  concentrate,  for  a  time 
at  least,  a  superior  force  to  meet  a  partic- 
ular emergency,  which  could  not  have 
been  maintained  permanently  in  the  field. 
To  decide  this  struggle  by  a  mode  of  yai^ 
fare  in  which  the  relative  advantages  of 
his  countrymen  were  the  greatest,  and  to 
avoid  an  issue  in  which  the  superiority  of 
his  enemy  was  incontestable,  became  the 
great  object  of  his  campaign.  And  what 
general  ever  pursued  his  ends  with  more 
ability  or  attained  them  more  completely. 
With  raw  levies  and  inferior  numbers, 
for  many  years  he  kept  in  check  the  main 
body  of  an  army,  which,  in  proportion 
to  its  sixe,  was  equal  to  any  in  the  world ; 
and  struck  at  its  detachments  so  constant- 
ly and  successfully  as  to  wear  away  its 
spirit  and  exhaust  its  energies ;  and  when 
a  fortunate  alliance  gave  him  a  temporary 
superiority  in  the  field,  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  occasion  to  crown  and  dose 
the  contest  by  a  blow  as  decisive  as  it  was 
glorious. 

If  the  conception  of  the  only  plan  of 
campaign  which  could  have  succeeded, 
and  the  prosecution  of  its  objects  with 
consummate  ability,  fortitude  and  success, 
and  that  too,  in  the  face  of  unparalleled 
odds  and  difficulties  be  evidences  of  a 
high  military  genius,  then  Washington 
has  exhibited  them  alL  During  the 
whole  war,  he  held  the  line  of  the 
Hudson  so  as  to  keep  open  the  communi- 
cations between  the  Eastern  and  other 


States,  and  to  close  them  between  the 
British  army  and  their  Northern  Pro> 
vincqs.    The    ability  and    perseveranoa 
with  which  this  was  effected  in  the  face 
of  so  many  difficulties  ought,  of  itself,  to 
stamp  him  as  a  master  in  the  art  of  war. 
From  the  siege  of  Boston  to  that  of  York 
he  kept  the  field  in  the  face  of  an  army 
greatly  superior  in  numbers,  discipline, 
and  all  the  appointments  of  war,  and 
whilst  he  held  it  in  check  and  circum- 
scribed   its    operations    within    narrow 
bounds,  he  never  suffered  it  to  strike 
him  even  one  decisive  blow.    He  some- 
times struck  at  it,  but  never  did  he  afford 
it  an  opportunity  to  destroy  him.     If 
the  battles  of  Long  Island  and  Brandy- 
wine  were  the  occasional  blemishes  of  a 
long  series  of  campaigns,  who  shall  say 
that  they  were  not  forced  upon  him  as 
necessary  sacrifices  to  public  opinion,  and 
who  has  ever  disputed  the  signal  ability 
with  which  he  retrieved  his  mistake? 
And  yet  it  was  not  a  month  after  the 
battle  of  Brandywine,  before  he  fought 
that  of  Germantown,   where  aocidente 
which  he  could  not  foresee,  alone  pre- 
vented   him    from    achieving   a   victo- 
ry.   Well  might  the  Count  de  Yergennes 
say  in  reference  to  it,  "That  nothing 
struck  him  so  much  as  General  Wash- 
ington's attacking  and  giving  baUle  to 
General  Howe's  army ;  that  to  bring  aa 
army,  raised  within  a  year  to  this,  pro- 
mised everything.''    But  after  all,  the 
most  brilliant  period  of  his  military  life, 
was  that  of  his  campaign  in  New  Jersey* 
With  an  army   ill-fed,    ill-clothed,   ill- 
equipped,  and  greatly  inferior  in  nam- 
bers,  he  not  only  absolutely  barred  the 
march  of  the  superior  BriUsh  force  from 
New  York  to  Philadelphia,  but  at  a  time 
when,  according  to  all  the  rules  of  war, 
he  had  a  right  to  expect  annihilation, 
by  a  series  of  brilliant  surprises  and 
actions,  he  swept  their  detachments  in 
rear,  beat  up  their  outposts  and  forced 
them  to  abandon  the  State.    Indeed  it 
may  be  said  that,  during  the  whole  of 
the  war,  he  so  used  his  scanty  meant, 
and  inadequate  forces,  as  to  hold  the 
main  body  of  the  British  army  in  a  state 
of  siege.    It  did  nothing  worthy  of  its 
prestige    or    its    strength,   it   effected 
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noibing  except  the  occupation  of  two  or 
thne  cities  which   it  held    mainly  bj 
■Aeans  of  the  British  naral  superiority, 
and  the  war  which  it  maintained  was 
diiefly  for  the  means  of  subsisting  itself 
in  those  places.    And  yet  often  during 
this  period  the  regular  forces  of  Wash- 
ington did  not  reach  one  half  the  num- 
iMf  of  its  enemies.    In  short,  he  entered 
^on  this  war  with  means  so  inadequate 
tts  to  render  the  chances  of  success  appa- 
rently hopeless.    His  army  consisted  of 
Bsw  leries  which,  according  to  the  earlier 
Uttges  of    the    war,   were    disbanded 
agiinst  his  earnest  remonstrances  almost 
ai  loon  as  they  could  be  trained  and  dis- 
oplloed.    Hi-equipped  and  ill-appointed, 
^jwere  inferior  even  in  numbers  to 
the  veterans   whom    they  encountered. 
Oot  of  such  materials  he  had  to  create 
erfTTthing,  a  commissariat,  a  quarter- 
Miter's  department  and  the  entire  mill- 
ivy  organization,  and  to  maintain  the 
inny  for  many  years  by  a  system  which 
wu  little  better  than  one  of  voluntary 
eoDtribation.     The  civil  organization  to 
which  he  must  look  for  support,  was 
itill  more  defective  for  the  purposes  of  a 
lo&g  and  difficult  war.    A  loose  confed- 
Kacy  of  States  was  governed  by  a  con- 
greii  of  deputies  which  acted  upon  the 
States  themselves,  and  whose  laws  had 
Utile  more  force  than  a  mere  request.    It 
bid  neither  money  nor  such  a  recognized 
pQiition  in  the  great  family  of  nations  as 
to  enable  it  to  command  credit  abroad, 
whilst  its    means    of    collecting    such 
icsnty  supplies  as  the  people  could  fur- 
nish At  home  were  only  persuasive.    Be- 
iund  ill  this  he  had  to  look  to  the  public 
opioion   of  the   country    for   the  only 
power  which  could  sustain  him  through 
ti>e  long  and  wearisome  years  of  such  a 
itnggle.    It  was  he,  and  he  only  who 
eonld  command  it — who  could  animate 
it  fiMling  hopes,  rally  its  failing  energies, 
BArre  its  determinations,  purify  its  aspi- 
>ttions  and  reason   with  its    wayward 
Aoods.    He  himself  became  the  point  of 
ution,  in  his  wisdom  and  justice,  in  his 
pitriotism  and  fortitude,  all  trusted ;  to 
^  ibey  looked  for  counsel,  and  by  his 
^th  they  measured  their  hopes.     It  was 
■*  only  who  could  mediate  in  the  dan- 


gerous disputes  which  sometimes  arose 
between  a  suffering  army  and  a  desti- 
tute government,  or  quiet  the  irritations 
of  sectional  jealousy.  The  States  raised, 
as  far  as  they  could,  their  quotas  of  men 
and  money  in  the  confidence,  which 
was  never  disappointed,  that  the  common 
means  would  be  justly  administered  by 
him  for  the  common  benefit. 

None  but  a  character  constituted  like 
Washington's  could  have  commanded  the 
public  opinion  of  such  a  country  through 
so  long  a  course  of  adversity  and  trial, 
and  nothing  but  the  force  of  such  a  pub- 
lic opinion  could  have  encountered  sno- 
cessfully  the  combination  of  civil  and 
military  power  which  was  opposed  to  it. 
Such  an  achievement  is  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  what  ii 
still  more  remarkable  it  was  oonsumma* 
ted  without  one  violation  of  law  or  a  sin- 
gle departure  from  the  rules  of  virtue  or 
the  obligations  of  patriotism.  Nor  could 
he  have  thus  continued  to  command  thii 
public  opinion  and  confidence  by  his  mo- 
ral qualities  alone  ;  it  required  the  union 
of  these  with  high  military  talent  to  con- 
stitute the  consummate  leader  for  so  re- 
markable an  emergency.  This  talent  he 
did  exhibit  throughout  the  whole  of  that 
war ;  paralyzing  the  main  body  of  the 
British  army  with  inferior  forces,  he 
stripped  himself  of  men  and  means  at 
the  expense  of  some  of  his  own  noble  as- 
pirations for  fame  to  maintain  the  Ameri* 
can  superiority  in  the  war  of  detail,  upon 
which  he  mainly  rested  his  hopes  of  suo- 
oess.  To  hold  them  in  check  in  one 
place  and  to  overwhelm  them  in  others 
were  the  great  objects  of  his  strategy, 
from  which,  with  a  rare  and  noble  perse- 
verance, he  suffered  no  temptation  to  se- 
duce him.  And  yet  no  man  could  be 
more  enterprising,  or  strike  more  dar- 
ingly where  the  conjuncture  of  circum- 
stances justified  and  required  him  to 
stake  so  much  upon  the  event.  It  is  re- 
markable that  he  ventured  most  when 
his  situation  seemed  most  desperate.  It 
was  when  all  seemed  lost  that  he  struck 
those  blows  at  Princeton  and  Trenton, 
which  were  the  more  deadly  for  being 
entirely  unexpected.  It  was  soon  after 
the  defeat  at  Brandy  wine  that  he  made 
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the  attack  at  Germantown,  at  the  first 
moment  that  the  division  of  the  British 
forces  afforded  a  proRpect  for  success.  It 
was  when  the  public  hope  was  lowest  and 
the  public  mind  was  most  despondent 
that  the  trumpet  of  the  Leader  proclaimed 
loudest,  and  with  no  uncertain  sound, 
his  faith  in  the  aid  of  Providence,  and 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  cause.  Then 
indeed  it  was  that  the  shout  of  a  king 
was  amongst  them.  These  things  he  did 
because  he  knew  the  chief  strength  of  its 
defence  lay  in  the  public  opinion  of  the 
country  whose  forces  whilst  maintuned 
were  the  true  reserve  on  which  his  army 
might  depend  with  absolute  confidence. 
Such  were  the  means  with  which  he 
wrested  a  mighty  empire  from  the  most 
powerful  nation  on  earth.  If  then,  as  I 
have  said  before,  military  genius  is  to  be 
measured  by  what  it  accomplished,  need 
we  fear  the  comparison  between  Wash- 
ington and  the  most  distinguished  Gap- 
tains  of  the  world.  Alexander  manceu- 
yred  upon  a  larger  scale  and  conquered 
in  battles  where  multitudes  were  engaged, 
and  there  were  greater  nnmerical  odds 
against  him,  but  he  led  a  people  and  an 
army  far  superior  in  all  the  arts  of  peace 
and  war  to  the  subjugation  of  inferior 
nations,  who  had  no  common  bond  ez- 
oept  the  fiict  of  acknowledging  the  same 
master.  He  8ti*nck  with  his  mailed  hand 
at  a  social  system  mighty  it  is  true,  bnt 
it  was  a  decaying  structure  which  crum- 
bled into  fragments  under  the  force  of 
the  blow,  and  yet  he  built  up  and  con- 
ttructed  no  new  organization,  leaving  it 
to  his  successors  to  form  other  combina- 
tions out  of  the  ruins.  Washington 
wrested  an  empire  as  large  in  extent, 
from  a  greatly  superior  power,  with  un- 
disciplined troops  and  inferior  means. 
Kor  did  he  fail  to  complete  his  achieve- 
ment. For  he  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  erecting  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old,  a 
new  social  system,  which,  from  his  lime 
until  the  present,  has  been  daily  develop- 
ing new  combinations  of  beauty  and  of 
strength,  and  has  become  the  study  of 
statesmen,  and  the  hope  and  the  delight 
of  the  friends  of  liberty  throughout  the 
world. 
Hannibal  attacked  an  equal,  and  with 


troops  perhaps  but  little  superior  to  those 
whom  he  encountered.  Breaking  over 
the  barrier  of  the  Alps  he  passed  through 
Italy  with  a  series  of  battles  and  manoeu- 
vres far  more  striking  than  anything  in 
'  the  war  of  our  Revolution,  wa&  constitu- 
ting, perhaps,  the  most  wonderful  ipili- 
tary  achievements  of  antiquity.  But  he 
failed  in  all  the  objects  of  the  war,  and 
was  baffled  in  the  final  result  of  his  cam- 
paigns, which  ended  in  his  defeat  bj 
Scipio  at  Zama,  and  the  entire  subjuga- 
tion of  his  country  to  her  hated  rival.  If 
Washington  could  not  have  freed  the 
barriers  of  the  Alps  and  fought  the  bat- 
tles of  the  Trebia,  Thrasymene  and 
Cannae,  as  did  Hannibal,  it  is  perhaps  still 
more  probable  that  the  latter  could  not 
have  conducted  successfully  the  war  of 
the  American  Revolution  with  such  means 
as  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  for- 
mer. I  hazard  perhaps  little,  in  saying 
that  Washington  would  have  made  a  mora 
skilful  use  bf  the  disaffection  to  the  Ro- 
man power,  which  prevailed  amongst  so 
many  conquered  Italian  States,  than  did 
Hannibal ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  he  would 
have  permitted  an  entire  army  to  march 
unmolested  before  his  face  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  brother's  forces  on  which 
rested  his  only  hope  of  success. 

The  great  CsBsar  who  has  been  denomi- 
nated as  the  foremost  man  in  all  the  world 
by  the  greatest  master  of  the  human  heart 
who  has  ever  swept  its  chords,  can  hardlj 
be  said  to  have  failed  in  any  object  of  his 
serious  pursuit ;  but  he,  too,  always  com- 
manded troops  who  were  superior  to  their 
opponents  in  discipline  and  efficiency,  ex- 
cept at  that  battle  in  which  he  was  so 
near  suffering  defeat  from  the  sons  of 
Pompey.  His  wars  were  mostly  with  bar- 
barians, in  which  it  is  true  he  accomplish- 
ed great  results  and  made  few  or  no  mia- 
takes.  But  if  his  results  were  large,  so 
were  his  means,  and  in  his  case  the  two 
were  far  more  equally  proportioned  than 
with  Washington.  He  was  the  first  of 
his  countrymen  to  comprehend  the  fact 
that  the  Roman  empire  had  grown  be- 
yond the  capacity  of  its  municipal  insti- 
tutions to  govern  it,  and  upon  their  ruins 
he  established  an  organization  of  central- 
bed  power,  which  for  its  duration  and 
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effects  18  the  most  wonderful  of  all  the 
aocial  systems  which  have  been  tested  by 
time.  But  he  did  it  at  the  expense  of  the 
Koman  people,  their  power,  their  prestige, 
aod  in  riolation  of  all  that  they  esteemed 
most  glorious  and  sacred  in  their  old  tra- 
ditions. Rome  was  to  become  the  seat  of 
t  greater  power  than  it  had  ever  known 
before,  but  it  was  no  longer  a  Roman 
power.  The  conscript  Fathers  must  now 
jDike  aplace  for  the  Gaul  and  the  Spani- 
ard, the  imperial  seat  of  power  itself 
Bight  be  filled  from  the  provinces,  and 
Ibe  mighty  dead  sleeping  beside  the  Ap- 
piaD  Way,  whose  ears  had  been  so  long 
wed  to  the  grateful  shout  of  pride  which 
ushered  in  the  barbarian  chained  as  a 
captire  to  the  car  of  triumph,  must  have 
stirred  in  their  graves  to  hear  him  march- 
ing to  the  chief  seats  of  Roman  power, 
and  to  feel  that  the  consulships  and  cur- 
ile  dignities  which  for  so  long  had  been 
lepresented  by  the  images  that  were  the 
nered  ornaments  of  their  houses,  were 
BOW  equally  open  to  the  grasp  of  the 
stranger.  The  ashes  of  the  Servilii,  the 
Metelli  and  the  Scipios  must  have  lain  in 
aneasj  companionship  with  tho^e  of  the 
freedman  and  the  parasites,  whose  mon- 
uneotaso  far  out-topped  and  outshone 
their  own, 

"Marmoreo  tamulo  Licinus  jacet ;  at  Cato 
parvo 
eius  nullo :  crcdimus  esse  dcos." 


Mighty  as  was  this  creation  of  Caosar's 
S^iiug,  it  attests  the  fact  that  either  he 
vas  Qoequal  to  the  task  of  making  popu- 
lar guvemment  consistent  with  exclusive 
empire,  or  else  that  he  wanted  tlie  eleva- 
tion of  soul  to  prefer  the  good  of  the  Ro- 
man peiiple  and  the  glory  of  his  race  and 
iu8  country,  to  the  po8t»e8sion  of  imperial 
power.  Washington's  memory  lies  under 
Bosoch  reproach,  it  is  his  great  achieve- 
ment to  have  contributed  mainly  to  the 
organization  of  a  social  system  which  has 
dcTeloped  the  capacity  of  popular  govern- 
ment for  extensive  empire,  and  it  is  his 
g^ory  to  have  proved  that  he  worked  ra- 
ther to  place  power  where  it  would  be 
best  administered,  than  to  keep  it  in  his 
oini  hands,  or  to  use  it  for  selfish  pur- 
PMes.   If  I  chose  I  might  run  the  paral- 


lels between  Washington  and  the  great 
Frederic,  or  the  still  greater  Napoleon, 
and  show  by  comparing  their  achieve- 
ments with  their  means,  that  the  propor- 
tional success  of  Washington  was,  per- 
haps, greater  than  either.  They  made 
war  on  a  larger  scale,  their  manoeuvres 
were  grander,  their  battles  mightier  and 
far  more  imposing,  yet  neither  of  them 
produced  results  from  their  military  ope- 
rations, so  important  in  their  probable 
effects  upon  the  future  destiny  of  man, 
or  so  likely  to  be  permanent  and  endur- 
ing. Both  of  them  possessed  large  means 
and  neither  respected  moral  restraints  or 
barriers,  if  it  was  necessary  Ui  free  them 
for  military  success,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  nearly  all  the  great  captains  of 
the  world,  with  the  exception  of  Wash- 
ington. Upon  his  military  escutcheon 
there  rests  neither  taint  nor  blot.  Amongst 
the  shields  of  all  the  great  military  chiefs, 
WaMhington's  needs  neither  name  normot- 
to  to  identify,  for  it  is  to  be  known  by  its 
spotless  brightness. 

But  I  pass  from  Washington  the  sol- 
dier, to  Washington  the  statesman,  from 
the  rude  scenes  and  bloody  strife  of  war, 
to  scarcely  less  trying  difficulties  in  peace. 
I  follow  him  as  he  passes  fi*om  the  anxie- 
ties of  the  hot  pursuit,  the  heady  fight, 
the  long  drawn  march,  the  night  alarm, 
to  the  not  less  painful  task  of  harmoni- 
zing conflicting  elements  in  society,  and 
constructing  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  a 
new  political  system,  which  might  suit 
the  peculiar  circumsttinces  of  the  case, 
and  satisfy  the  aspif:itions  of  a  people  so 
anxious  for  free  institutions  as  were  his 
countrymen.  It  is  far  more  comn-m  to 
find  amongst  great  military  men,  the  ca- 
pacity to  destroy  old  social  systems  than 
the  organizing  genius  which  can  create 
ordor  out  of  chaos,  and  devise  institutions 
which  are  adapted  to  the  wants  and  na- 
tional character  of  a  people.  There  have 
been  none  who  so  thoroughly  completed 
this  great  round  of  human  achievement  as 
George  Washington. 

During  the  war,  he  himself  had  formed 
the  great  central  point  of  union,  in  whom 
were  reposed  a  common  love  nnd  confi- 
dence, which  enabled  him  to  command 
and  direct  the  common  exertions  for  the 
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equal  benefit  of  alL     During  that  period 
there  bad  been  for  all  essential  purposes 
a  unity  of  will,  because  it  was  his  will 
which  goyemed,  not  by  force  or  by  law, 
but  through  the  rare  and  exalted  virtues 
of  his  character.    When  he  resigned  his 
commission,  that  bond  of  union  was  gone 
and  the  work  of  disintegration  commen- 
ced.   A  loose  confederacy  whose  govern- 
ment wanted  the  power  to  secure  even 
those  interests  which  were  common,  call- 
ed in  vain  for  the  means  of  sustaining  its 
credit  and  redeeming  the  sacred  obliga- 
tions of  the  revolution.      The  separate 
States  each  acted  upon  its  individual  pol- 
icy, and  without  a  just  regard  to  the  in- 
terests of  its  neighbours.    The  elements 
of  great  social  strength  and  happiness 
were  wasting  around  them,  and  the  best 
hopes  for  human  freedom  and  progress 
which  the  world  as  yet  had  seen,  were 
threatened  with  annihilation.     Had  he 
conducted  his  countrymen  through  long 
years  of  anxious  toil  and  bloody  strife  in 
vain ;  were  the  proud  hopes  and  noble 
aspirations  which  had  borne  him  atrd  them 
triumphantly  through  the  darkest  night 
of  the  revolution  to  be  disappointed  at 
last ;  should  the  rights  and  liberties  which 
he  had  so  painfully  succeeded  in  wrest- 
ing from  the  reluctant  grasp  of  British 
power  be  lost  from  our  want  of  ability  to 
secure  them  against  violence  and  the  ef- 
fects of  dissension  at  home  ?  The  crown 
and  the  sceptre  as  emblems  of  sovereign- 
ty, we  had  cast  far  away  upon  the  seas 
because  our  people  believed  themselves 
to  be  capable  of  self  government,  and 
were  we  now  to  convict  ourselves  of  pre- 
sumptuous boasting,  by  exhibiting  the 
spectacle  of  the  most  pitiable  of  all  imbe- 
cility, that  of  the  strong  man  who  is  inca- 
pable of  ruling  his  own  spirit?    No — a 
thousand  times  no.     The  great  and  calm 
spirit  of  Washington  was  amongst  them 
as  commanding  in  peace  as  it  had  been  in 
war.     Every  where  his  voice  was  heard 
expostulating  with  his  countrymen  on  the 
condition  of  affairs  and  exhorting  them 
to  union.    His  appeals  were  to  their  pride 
of  country,  their  love  of  liberty,  their 
hopes  of  happiness  and  a  mighty  future, 
and  they  were  made  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon traditions,  and  all  the  associations  of 


a  common  peril  and  a  common  glory. 
Nor  were  they  made  in  vain,  oar  own 
great  State  was  the  first  to  move,  by  call- 
ing a  convention  at  Annapolis,  and  the 
work  was  prosecuted  from  time  to  time, 
nntil  it  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  our 
present  form  of  government.    If  it  be 
true  that  it  is  to  Washington  more  than 
any  other  man  that  we  owe  the  existence 
of  this  government,  it  is  a  still  more  un- 
doubted fact,  that  to  him  chiefly  is  doe 
the  credit  of  its  successful  commencement 
and  the  foundation  of  onr  great  princi- 
ples of  public  policy.    Who  else  could 
have  steered  the  ship  of  state  so  consis- 
tently and  successfully  amidst  the  divi- 
sions of  party ;  who  so  able  or  resolnte 
to  take  issue  with  popular  prejndice,  when 
the  public  good  required  it,  and  who  else 
was  capable,  through  the  influence  of  his 
character,  of  calming  down  the  fury  of 
the  people  when  an  evil  spirit  possessed 
it  ?    Of  all  the  public  men  of  the  day,  he 
alone    had   moral  influence  enough    to 
rule  in  such  a  crisis,  and  by  a  rare  coin- 
cidence, if  not  by  a  Providential  direction 
of  events,  his  of  all  the  characters  known 
to  history,  was  best  adapted  and  most  ad- 
mirably constituted  to  encounter  sncceas- 
fully  the  difficulties  over  which  he  tri- 
umphed.   But  to  do  this,  although  more 
sensitive  by  nature  than  most  men,  he 
sacrificed  all  his  sensibilities  upon  the  al- 
tar of  his  country's  good.    For  their  own 
Bakes  he  submitted  like  a  man  of  iron  to 
the  buffets  of  those  he  loved,  and  inexo- 
rable to  all,  but  the  calls  of  duty  and  pat- 
riotism, he  moved  like  some  minister  of 
fate,  in  all  the  patient  fortitude  of  a  migh- 
ty spirit,  to  the  accomplishment  of  hia 
own  high  purposes,  which  he  fulfilled  bj 
laying  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of 
a  fabric  combining  more  of  social  strength 
and  human   happiness,  than  any  which 
had  been  conceived  before.     Oh,   rare 
spectacle !     Oh,  most  wonderful  man ! 
Who  before,  through  a  long  career  of  un- 
paralleled difficulties  and  trials,  has  ever 
presented  so  sublime  or  so  constant  an 
^example  of  patient  fortitude  and  of  im- 
perturbable magnanimity  I    Superior  to 
all  misfortune  and  quailing  under  no  re- 
verse, he  was  the  master  of  every  occa- 
sion.   The  very  constitution  of  his  cabi- 
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Detgare  eyidenee  of  his  peculiar  genius 
•od  his  own  oooscioasness  of  power.    He 
•ragbt  DO  unit  cabinet,  according  to  the 
flet  phrtse  of  succeeding  times.     He  ask- 
ed DO  suppression  of  sentiment,  no  cen- 
oetlment  of  opinion ;    he  exhibited  no 
metn  jealousy  of  high  talent  in  others, 
neking  for  inferior  instruments,  because 
ioeb  only  he  could  expect  to  command. 
Bot  he  gathered  around  him  the  greatest 
imblic  men  of  their  day,  and  some  of 
them  to  be  ranked  with  the  greatest  of 
any  day.    He  did  not  leaye  Jefferson  and 
Hamilton  without  the  cabinet,  to  shake 
perhaps  the  whole  fabric  of  government 
Id  their  fierce  wars  and  rivalries,  but  he 
took  them  within,  where  he  himself  might 
arbitrate  their  disputes  as  they  arose  and 
torn  to  the  best  account  for  the  country, 
their  suggestions  as    they  were  made, 
litherof  these  great  minds  was,  perhaps, 
more  inventive  than  his  own,  but  he  had 
the  rarer  and  higher  faculty  of  judgment, 
which  enabled  him  to  perceive  truth  how- 
crer   and    wheresoever    presented,   and 
which  held  with  an  imperturbable  hand 
ttdan  unfaltering  eye,  the  airy  balances 
in  which  are  weighed  the  suggestions  of 
homan  reason.    It  is  this,  afler  all,  which 
MDstitutes  the  greatest  faculty  of  a  states- 
flun,  because  it  enables  him  to  gather 
tribute  from  the  universal  mind,  and  to 
eommand  resources  far  more  various  and 
bexhaustible  than  those  which  could  be 
Wished  by  any  one  man  however  gifted 
he  might  be.    I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
his  judgment  was  infallible,  or  that  I  ac- 
cord, at  this  day,  with  every  measure  of 
hi«  administration ;  and  yet,  with  all  my 
admiration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  with  all 
my  partiality  for  his  general  scheme  of 
polidcfl,  I  must  say  that  the  policy  of 
Washington,  when  viewed  with  its  con- 
necting circumstances,  was  the  masterly 
work  of  a  statesman,  great  in  his  own 
day,  and  who  would  have  l^een  great  in 
any  time  and  in  any  land  which  he  might 
haie  been  called  to  rule. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  was  the 
pioneer  in  one  of  the  greatest  fields  of 
haraan  experiment  which  has  ever  tried 
the  power  of  man.  Every  thing  was 
new,  nothing  had  been  explored.  New 
and  untried  theories  of  government  were 


afloat    Nations  were  in  strange  positions 
of  which  history  had  no  examples,  and 

for  whose  proper  treatment  experience 
furnished  no  rules.    On   one   Continent 
the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  of  human 
passion  had  been  broken  up,  and  were 
sweeping  away  so  many  of  the  barriers 
which   had  been  raised   by  laws,  ordi- 
nances, and  governments,  that    it    was 
difficult  to  say  how  much  would  probably 
survive  the  general  wreck.    On  another 
a  young  people  were  setting  out  on  a 
new  career,    and    under    circumstances 
unknown   hitherto  to    civilized  society. 
Its  interests  and  sympathies  were  those 
of  the  forest,  but  its  traditions  and  lessons 
of  experience  were  drawn  from  the  old 
world,  from  whence  it  sprung.    Nature 
led  them  in  one  direction,  whilst  educa- 
tion    pointed    to     another.      To    have 
governed  such  a   people  by  these  old- 
world  traditions,  would  have    been   to 
take    from    David     his    sling    and    to 
clothe  him  in  the  armor  of  Saul.    No 
man  saw  this  more  clearly  than  Wash- 
ington, or  felt  more  deeply  the  necessity 
for  burning  the  ships  to  cut  off  all  hope 
of  return   to  systems  which  had  l)een 
left  behind  them.    The  rules  for  their 
government  were  to  be  suggested  by  the 
occasion  which  required  them.    The  law 
of  their  self-development  must  depend, 
after  all,  upon  the  peculiar  circumstances 
which  attended  it.    '*  I  want  (said  he) 
an  American  character,  that  the  powers 
in  Europe  may  be  convinced  we  act  for 
ourselves,  and  not  for  others."    Accord- 
ingly, after  having  established  securely 
the  government  credit,  and  organized  the 
great  arm  of  the  public  service  so  as  to 
command  respect    abroad,   and    inspire 
confidence  at  home,  he  cut  loose  from  all 
embarrassing   and  entangling    alliances 
with  the  political  systems  of  Europe,  and 
turning  the  head  of  the  American  column 
to  the  wilderness,  he  directed  it  upon  that 
independent  career  of  self-development, 
which  has  made  us  what  we  are.    And 
yet  how  much  did  it  cost  him  to  establish 
that  great  principle  of  non-intervention 
in  foreign  affairs  which  was  necessary  to  se- 
cure us  those  opportunities  which  we  have 
used  to  such  advantage.   On  the  one  hand, 
he  was  to  hold  in  check  the  aggressive 
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spirit  of  powerful  nations  abroad,  and  on 
tho  other,  he  must  encounter  the  surging 
waves  of  popular  violence,  which  had  risen 
so  high  that  none  but  he  could  have 
breasted  them.  In  vain  the  roar  of  the 
people  came  up  demanding  to  be  assigned 
a  place  in  the  great  melee  of  nations, 
which  was  going  on  around  them.  Calm 
and  unmoved,  he  held  fast  against  the 
press  of  this  angry  throng  the  door  of 
the  temple  of  war  through  which,  alone, 
they  could  have  passed  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  purpose.  A  commanding 
spirit,  his  voice  alone  could  have  settled 
the  raging  fury  of  that  storm.  lie  con* 
quered  peace  for  others ;  but  to  do  it,  he 
encountered  the  shock  of  war,  and  a 
war  which,  of  all  others,  was  the  most 
cruel  in  its  consequences  upon  himself; 
for  it  was  a  war  upon  the  popularity  won 
by  the  hard  service  of  anxious  years, 
and  upon  his  supremacy  in  the  affections 
of  a  people  whose  love  he  prized  beyond 
all  earthly  considerations.  It  struck 
the  soul,  and  not  the  body — ^it  was  a 
wounded  spirit  which  he  bore,  without 
one  word  of  complaint  or  reproach  to 
those  whose  ingratitude  had  oaused  it. 
Nor  did  he  relax  the  reins  until  he  had 
discharged  all  his  duties  and  fulfilled  his 
high  purposes.  When  he  did  lay  them 
down,  he  left  it  to  posterity  to  defend  his 
memory,  and  to  his  own  deeds  to  vindi* 
oate  themselves  by  their  consequences. 
A  nobl6  confidence  which  experience  has 
shown  to  have  been  not  unwisely  be- 
stowed. He  lefl  order  where  he  had 
found  confusion,  harmony  instead  of  dis- 
oord,  a  government  of  law  where  he  had 
found  one  of  influence,  and  for  divided 
counsels  and  the  weakness  of  separate 
action  in  the  States,  he  substituted  a 
union  of  them  all,  and  combined  a  suffi- 
cient strength  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  their  general  welfare,  and  their  com- 
mon good.  The  constitution  was  placed 
in  his  hands,  a  dry  parchment,  a  skeleton 
form.  He  breathed  into  that  form  the 
life  which  gave  it  motion,  and  organized 
a  social  system,  which  was  fitted  to  the 
healthy  discbarge  of  all  the  functions 
that  are  necessary  to  a  high  and  progres- 
sive civilization.  Well  might  he  leave  it 
to  such  deeds  to  speak  for  themselves, 


and  to  posterity  to  assign  him  his  rank 
and  his  order  amongst  the  great  names, 
which  are  the  consecrated  objects  of 
human  love  and  admiration  in  the  Pan- 
theon of  history.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
pronounce  that  high  judgment  upon  the 
great  names  of  the  Past.  Indeed  it  is 
difficult  to  find  amongst  the  captains  and 
soldiers  of  the  world  with  whom  he  is  to 
be  classed,  any  who  afford  a  parallel  for 
him.  So  far  as  what  the  world  calls 
genius  is  concerned,  there  were  manj 
superior  to  him,  but  if  men  are  co  be 
measured  by  their  achievements,  he  may 
bear  a  comparison  with  the  best  of  them 
all.  He  had  none  of  that  high  literary 
culture  which  has  ripened  the  tastes  and 
improved  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
greatest  soldiers  of  the  world,  nor  was 
he  endowed  with  the  lofly  imagination 
which  seems  to  be  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  that  order  of  genius.  He  had 
no  Aristotle  for  his  preceptor,  he  slept 
with  no  Homer  under  his  pillow,  and 
cared,  perhaps,  for  no  such  companion  of 
his  dreams.  His  imagination  teemed 
with  none  of  those  mighty  conceptions 
which  are  sometimes  the  guiding  genii 
that  lead  to  greatness,  but  far  too  often 
the  illusions  which  mislead  to  destruction. 
He  had  neither  the  learning,  norehtquenoe 
nor  high  intellectual  training  of  Ceesar,  nor 
had  he  anything  of  the  burning  words  and 
fervid  thought  of  Napoleon  which  so  often 
captivated  the  hearts  of  his  followers. 
Like  Numa,  the  great  Roman  statesman, 
he  loved  to  commune  with  nature,  and 
doubtless  drew  lessons  of  wisdom  and 
virtue  from  his  lonely  meditations  in  the 
wilderness;  but  his  mind  could  never 
have  been  so  rapt  in  the  spirit  of  that 
communion  as  to  become  the  sport 
of  its  own  illusions.  His  imagination 
could  never  have  called  up  an  Egerin 
from  those  silent  fastnesses  of  shade 
and  solitude,  nor  impersonated  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  voice  of  Nature  into  a 
creature  whose  love  indeed  was  human, 
but  whose  wisdom  was  divine.  Wash- 
ington's nature,  doubless,  grew  under 
such  circumstances  as  Providence  provi- 
ded for  it,  but  its  growth  was  not  on  the 
ideal  pide ;  it  grew  in  its  moral  and  in- 
tellectual faculties,  in  its  love  of  virtue. 
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h,  in  furtitudc,  toinpi.Tance 
om,  and  ub^tvc  all,  in  tliut 
ilty  of  juilgment  in  vrhieli  ho 
iap9,  unrivalled  anion;i;st  men, 
1  read  olcurlv  the  passin;;  event 
ion  that  euuld  not  he  dinturhcd 
the  false  lights  uf  ^clti.^h  dcKires 
juring  of  prejudice  or  partiality 

others  might  seek  to  cluiho 
ct.  He  stotul  in  tho  midst  of 
I  strange  events,  anil  if  thoy 
lin  the  range  of  his  vision,  ho 
I  with  a  judgment  which  was 
to  be  deceived.  The  difficulties 
sition,  appalling  as  they  often 

m^i  with  a  fortitude  which 
s  shaken.  When  emergencies 
i  wisdom  scorns  rarely  to  have 
kuU  in  devining  the  true  nmde 
g  them.    In  regard  io  the  future 

affairs,  he  claimed  none  of  that 
e  with  which,  upon  bomi  occa- 
man  genius  in  its  highest  furms 
have  been  strangely  gifted.  A 
rhich,  after  all,  is  rarely  given, 
lys  in  stinted  measure,  and  in 
(!  greatest  human  inteileots  ha\e 
ijut  to  fall.  But  Waiililiigton 
r  tho  lights  which  were  to  guido 
0  a  higher  source  than  to  the 
108  even  of  his  own  iniellei^t,  ho 
leni  in  the  maxim x  of  experience 
laws  of  virtue.  Never  did  he 
the  principle,  that  the  end  may 
le  means,  never  in  tho  greatest 
and  civil  emcrgencioM  did  he 
the  temptatiiin  to  do  evil  that 
ght  come  of  it.  lie  did  not 
iireot  the  future  ;  to  deal  wisely 
events  (if  each  day  was  the  great 
his  life.  In  his  opinion,  tti  deal 
'as  to  do  wluit  is  right  to  day  and 
event  of  to-morrow  ti»  Him  who 

issues  of  human  destiny.  He 
that  the  laws  ol  virtue  citnstituto 
which  Providence  itself  has  de- 
*  human  a«'tion,  and  that  it  is 
•edient  for  man  to  pursue  it.  His 
Ik  was,  that  the  8ure^t  mode  of 
;  suci'es>,  is  to  deserve  it,  for  it  is 
ICC  al'iiie  which  can  bestow  it. 
A  the  M'cret  of  his  soci'i'S.>,  it  was 
li  which  led  him  to  a  course  of 
that  gavo  him  so  much  influence 


over    men,   and    which    priHluced    good 
results    liocause  it   deserved  them.      In 
this  rc«ipect  his  example  stands  ahme  and 
unapproached   by  those   men   who  have 
been  deemed  the  greatest  in  the  coiiduul 
of  human  affairs,  for  which  of  them  has 
not  at  some  time  thrown  down  the  barri- 
ers of  law  and  the  restraints  of  virtue  to 
accomplish  objects  which  they  believed 
were  not  t«i  be  otherwise  attained,  and  by 
whose  attainment  they  have  vainly  sought 
to  justify  their  faults?    He  never  yielded 
to  such  temptations  in  any  emergency, 
and    yet  no   man   has    achieved    more. 
Faith  seems  to  be  the  necessary  accom- 
paniment of  high  genius,  perhaps  there 
has  been  no  great  achievement  without  it. 
The  greatness  of  Columbus,  it  ha^4  been 
yaid,  consisted  not  so  much  in  the  dis- 
covery of  America  as  in  the  faith,  in  bin 
own  idea,  with  which  he  prosecuted  hisi 
voyage.     But  much  depends  u[ion  what 
that  faith  is  founded,  for  when  united  to 
great  capacities,  it  may  lead  to  almost 
unlimited  good  or  ill.     Washington  never 
could  have  trusted  blindly  to  his  fortune, 
us  did  Cnisar  when  he  invoked  it  to  U*ar 
him  >afely  through  the  winds  and  waves. 
Nor  could  he  havo  stood  like  him  irrejto- 
lute  on  the  banks  of  the  ilubictm,  medi- 
tating upon  the  conrequeiices  f>f  that  one 
short  step  at  which  he  hailed  until  his 
mind  had  lost  its  balance  in  tossing  about 
on    the  sea   of    its    own    uncertainties. 
Never  could    his  soul  have  become  so 
much  tho  victim  of  its  own  great  desire 
as   to   havo  conjured  up  that  pbantimi, 
which  at  one  time  wooed  his  approaches 
from  the  other  side  of  tho  river  with  the 
strains  of  his  .Trial  ilute,  and  at  another 
hcized  tho  trumpet  from  his  ftdlowers  to 
blow  ihat  ur.carthly  blast  which  situnded 
in  tho  cars  of  Caesar  as  a  summons  of 
Fate,  and  before  which  fell  all  the  barri- 
ers of  his  ciiunrry^s  laws.     Nor  c(juld  he 
have  placed  his  faith,  like  Napoleon,  in 
the  star  of  Austerlitz,  which  culminating 
over  that  field  of  blood,  began  gradually 
to  descend,  until  it  was  loht  on  the  fatal 
days  (jf   Leipsii;  and  of  Waterloo,  when 
ho    who   owned   it^    inHueoces,   invoked 
them    in    vain.      Washington's    was    a 
higher  faith,  a  nobler  hope,  for  it  rested 
on  his  belief  in  the  strength  of  a  gixid 
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tause,  and  the  will  of  Providence  to  pro- 
tect it  "  The  rapidity  of  national  revo- 
lutions," said  he,  "appears no  less  a.Hton- 
isbing  than  their  magnitude.  In  what 
Ihej  wiil  terminate  is  known  only  to  the 
great  Ruler  of  events ;  and,  confiding  in 
His  wisdom  and  goodness,  we  mny  snfely 
trust  the  issue  toUim  without  perplexing 
t>urselves  to  seek  for  that  which  is  beyond 
buman  ken;  only  taking  care  to  perform 
the  parts  assigned  to  us  in  a  way  that 
reason  and  our  own  consciences  ap- 
fprove."  In  these  words  spoke  the  whole 
tnan,  telling  the  entire  moral  of  the 
iBtory  of  his  life,  a  moral  that  deserves 
to  be  studied  by  all  who  have  been  as- 
signed an  important  part  in  the  conduct 
of  human  affairs,  or  who  seek  to  improve 
their  own  characters  by  lessons  drawn 
from  the  great  example  of  others.  For  it 
iias  well  been  said  of  Washington  by 
Quizot,  **  that  of  all  the  great  men,  be 
was  the  most  virtuous,  and  the  most  for- 
tunate." He  might  have  said  further, 
Hiat  of  all  the  great  public  men,  his  is 
tlie  character  most  worthy  of  imitation 
\>j  those  who  are  to  succeed  him.  Is  this 
not  the  highest  praise  which  can  be  con- 
ferred upon  man — is  it  not  above  all 
Greek  or  Roman  fame  to  be  thus  held  up 
as  the  character  which,  of  all  others,  is 
imost  worthy  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  fu- 
ture actions  of  men  ?  Here  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  he  not  only  attempted 
groat  things,  but  performed  them,  wiiilst 
t)is  alone  is  the  glory  of  passing  through 
so  many  trials  with  an  escutcheon  un- 
trpotted  by  crime,  and  undimmed  by  the 
Ibreath  even  of  suspicion. 

But  men  are  great  not  only  for  their 
individual  qualities  and  faculties,  but  as 
representatives  of  mighty  movements  in 
liuman  society  with  which  their  names 
^re  indissolubly  associated,  because  they 
liave  iriitiated  and  directed  them.  Suuli 
characters  i\re  rare  indeed  in  human  his- 
tory. There  have  been  men  enough  who 
iiave  founded  dynasties  ai.d  conquered 
Ikingdoms,  but  to  initiate  movements 
which  impart  an  onward  progress  to  the 
wh«>le  column  of  human  society,  is  the 
ra/e  achievement  of  ages.  Such  a  fume 
vas  perhaps  Alexander's,  because  he  car- 
ried the  lights  of  Grecian  civilization  so 


far  over  Asia  and  Africa  as  to  have  given 
a  general  movement  probably  t4)  human 
society.  Such  undoubtedly  was  the  faoie 
of  Cfesar,  for  he  who  founded  the  Roman. 
empire  and  its  institutions  made  the 
deepest  and  most  sensible  impression 
upon  human  society  of  all  the  men  whose 
names  have  as  yet  been  known.  But 
such  was  not  the  fame  of  Hannibal  ur 
Frederick  the  Great,  or  even  of  Napo- 
leon. The  last,  it  is  true,  destroyed 
much,  but  he  created  nothing  permanent 
in  the  way  of  social  organization.  lie 
was  indeed  the  great  iconoclast  of  old 
systems,  but  whether  the  field  upon 
which  he  operated,  when  cleared  of  its 
ruins,  is  to  be  sowed  with  seeds  from  the 
East  or  the  West,  remains  yet  to  be 
seen. 

The  greatest  representative  name   in 
the  history  of  public  men,  other  than  re- 
ligious reformers,  with  the  exception  per^* 
haps  of  Julius  Caesar,  is  that  of  Wash- 
ingt^in.     Second  he  is  to  him  in  tlie  order 
of  time  and  in  the  permanent  effects,  so 
far  of  his  system,  but  not  8ec<md  even  to 
him  if  we  may  trust  our  hopes  in  regard 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  movement  which 
he  Conducted.    If  the  first  has  been  the 
most  permanent  in  its  consequences,  it  ia 
perhaps  because  there    has  been   mure 
lime  fi>r  its  development,  but  the  last  has 
effected  the  greater  moral  revolution  of 
the  two.     It  has  enlarged  the  capauitiea 
of  a  popular  form  of  government  fur  ex- 
tensive empire  beyond  any   thing   thai 
was  known  before;  it  has  opened  up  nevr 
avenues  for  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and 
it  has  infused  a  fresh  and  a  mightj  hope 
into  the  human  heart,  whose  quickening 
impulse  is  destined  to  be  felt  by  all,  fur 
it  is  to  pass  along    the  entire    line   uf 
march,  and  impart  a  universal  progress 
to   civilized   man.     To  have  conducted 
and  organized  beyond  all  other  liuinan 
agencies  this  great  forward  movement  ia 
the  singular  and   unpara.leled  gl^ry    of 
Washington.    That    there    was    a    long 
course  of  Providential  preparati'«n     fur 
this  great  movement,  in  which   he    >ivaa 
made  the  chief  instrument,  is  to  he  gitth* 
ered  From  the  whole  lii  tory  of  Aoiericaa 
discovery,  colonization  and  indepeiHlenee. 

It  was  as  if  he  liad  been  warned  of  God 
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mt  Columbofl  embarked  fall 
hope  apon  that  moitt  won- 
kenturous  of  human  enter- 
1  no  chart  save  his  owd  im- 
ith  no  guide  but  his  owo 
with  DO  support  but  a  faith 
ne,  as  to  have  imparted  to 
it  snperhuman  strength,  he 
ila  in  pursuit  of  the  "  course 
leh  wej«tward  takes  its  way/' 
e  determination  to  follow  it 
Id  discover  the  unknown  re- 
)h  lay  cradled  a  new  and  a 
For  man,  and  open  up  a  way 
Iden    fastnesses   of  human 
;h  which  his  race  were  to 
lemselves  on  vast  and  un- 
»f  experiment,   in  a  career 
become  the  wonder  and  de- 
irho  feel  an  interest  in  the 
bomanity.     Throughout  a 
«  of  dreary  days  the  mom- 
m  the  same  monotonous  ex- 
I  the  evenings  closed  in,  the 
naed  to  set  its  broad  circle 
ed  and  shadowy  confines  of 
H  if  to  interpose  an  inscru- 
between  the  human  gaze 
t  mystery  into  which  it  pro- 
to  intrude.    The  hopes  uf  all 
the  days  continued  to  close 
reasing  shadows  of  repeated 
Dts,  and  new  uncertainties 
with  the  night  to  darken 
oom,  the  soul  of  man.    He 
ilia  purpose  and  true  to  his 
bald  his  course  ;  westward, 
1  he  steered  his  way  until 
an  Salvador  gave  token  of 
oaeb  to  shore,  and  shed  tho 
*  human  habitation  and  of 
f%  the  gloom  of  souls  which 
d  and  longing  for  the  sym- 
ir  kind.    Thus  closed  the 
of  perseverance  and  tlio 
Idence   of    the    power    of 
rhich  lies  in  human  faith 
1 M  yet  has  seen.     Tho  em- 
laocess  in  which  it  closed 
■  mission  was  one  of  li^ht. 
ret  of  human  emjtire  seems 
vrested  as  it  were  from  the 
ip  of  Nature.    The  genius 
pAoicd  to  contemplate  the 


mighty  field  before  it,  ere  it  erected  tho 
altars  of  its  civilization  and  the  temples 
of  its  worship,  or  organised  the  institu- 
tions of  its  discipline  and  proclaimed  the 
order  of  its  future  march.  What  but 
Providence  could  have  inspired  the 
thought  or  quickened  the  faith  which  led 
to  such  an  achievement?  A  new  field, 
was  to  be  opened  to  human  enterprise, 
and  a  new  form  to  be  given  to  human 
development.  Hitherto  man's  progress 
had  been  mostly  coined  to  the  social 
side  of  his  being.  Qovcmments  had  di- 
rected their  efforts  mainly  to  social 
strength  and  improvement.  Society  wat 
the  whole  of  which  the  individual  was  a 
part.  If  he  had  rights  and  power  it  was 
because  society  had  given  them.  Such 
was  eminently  the  genius  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Roman  empire  and  of  Ro- 
man law,  I  whose  impress  is  still  so  deep 
on  the  institutions  of  the  old  world,  and 
to  which  social  progress  owes  its  most  for- 
ward step,  so  far  as  human  agency  is  con- 
cerned. But  Providence  opened  here  a 
new  theatre  and  reversed  the  order  of 
the  mareh  of  human  improvement.  Man 
was  thrown  into  a  situation  entirely  new 
and  all  the  circumstances  of  his  position 
were  adapted  to  tho  development  of  his 
individual  nature.  Unsphcred  as  it  were 
from  organized  society,  man  was  thrown 
into  the  wilderness  with  the  wants,  the 
arts  and  the  strength  of  civilization,  and 
was  yet  exposed  to  most  of  the  rude  ne- 
cessities of  a  state  of  nature.  Fur  his 
government  he  was  mainly  directed  by 
his  own  will,  for  his  support  and  protec- 
tion he  was  chiefly  dependent  on  his  own" 
resources,  and  his  communion  for  the 
most  part  was  with  himself.  Self-reli- 
ance, an  intense  love  of  independence, 
of  thought,  and  action,  and  opinions  of 
human  nature,  and  of  human  rights.' 
formed  from  the  study  of  man  as  an  in- 
dividual, rather  than  as  a  creature  of  so- 
ciety, must  have  been  the  result  of  such 
a  culture. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  new  form  of 
organization  should  have  arisen  out  of  it^ 
in  which  the  individual  was  the  unit  and 
society  but  the  multiple,  and  in  which  so- 
ciety derived  its  rights  from  the  grant  of 
individuals,  who  reserved  what  was  not 
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given  instead  of  conferring  upon  the  in* 
dividual  whatever  he  possessed.    With 
such  views  the  individual  would  be  likely 
to  deal  out  his  powers  to  government 
with  a  sparing  hand.    He  would  be  apt, 
too,  to  demand    that  the   powers  thus 
granted  should  be  exercised  b/  those 
only  who  were  likelj  to  be  governed  by 
the  same  interests  and  feelings  with  him- 
self, and  that  he  himself  should  partici- 
pate equally  in  this  exercise.    Out  of 
this  would  naturtllly  grow  a  division  of 
the  powers  of  government  amongst  dif- 
Terent  social  organizations,  whose  bond 
-was  that  of  common  interests  and  feel- 
*ing8«    The  communities  tlius  organized 
would  probably  become  the  social  units 
•of  a  new  government,  upon  the  basis  of 
a  common  interest,  whose  powers  were 
to  be  exercised  as  far  as  pikssible  by  those 
'Only  who  were  identified  in  political  in- 
terest and  feeling.    Such  would  be  the 
-natural  and  orderly  growth  of  the  seed 
of  individua[lism  which    was  providen- 
tially planted  in  the  virgin  soil  of  the 
new  world,  and  in  whose  development 
George  Washington  was  the  chief  human 
agent.    The  law  of  progress  here  is  one 
of  self-development.    No  man  of  his  day 
perhaps,  understood  this  so  well  as  Wash- 
ington.   He  saw  that  the  oght  of  an  in- 
dividual to  manage  his  own  affairs  in  his 
own  way,  if  they  concerned  only  himself, 
implied  a  corresponding   obligation  on 
him  not  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of 
others  where  they  alone  are  interested. 
He  appreciated,  too,  the  rich  and  rare  op- 
portumties    for    this    self-development 
whidh  were  afforded  by  our  position.    To 
these  he  directed  the  attention  of  his 
countrymen  when  he  exhorted  them  to 
Institute  an  '*  American  policy,'^  and  to 
work  out  their  own  destiny  under  the  im* 
pulses  of  their  own  peculiar  genius,  and 
with  a  due  reference  to  the  circumstances 
which  surrounded,  them.    To  afford  free 
aoope  to  this  law  of  self-development  an 

,  unlimited  field  was  opened  to  human 
oompetition.  All  the  prizes  of  life  were 
offered  to  a  free  and  fair  competition, 
and  were  awarded  to  the  victors  in  the 

.great  struggles  which  tried  their  strength 
to  the  utmost. 
These  were  so  splendid  as  to  tempt 


sometimes  the  organized  efforts  of  States, 
but  for  the  most  part  they  constituted 
the  reward  of  individual  exertion.    The 
greatest  prossible  stimulus  was  thus  giren 
to  the  development  of   human   energy, 
and  a  teeming,  struggling  world  it  has 
made  for  us.     There  is  scarcely  an  object 
of  human  aspiration  which  the  genius  of 
our  institutions  does  not  hold  out  as  a 
reward  to  tempt  individnnls  to  exertion. 
It  imposes  no  condition  upon  his  attain- 
ing It  except  that  he  shall  be  worthy  of 
the  prize.    He  who  claims  the  place  of 
Ulysses  must  be  able  to  bend  his  bow. 
Did  he  demand  a  field  for  his  labimrs 
and  a  place  on  which  to  found  hia  family, 
it  pointed  him   to   the  wilderness,  and 
giving  him  an  axe  and  a  rifle,  bade  him 
to  conquer  it  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow 
from  the  unwilling  hold  of  nature,   and 
to  keep  it  when  conquered  by  the  strength 
of  bis  heart  and  the  cunning  of  his  hand. 
Does  he  sigh  for  maritime  adventure,  it 
bids  him  to  spread  his  sails  to  the  breese 
in   whatever*  direction    his    fancy    may 
take  him,  and  guarantees  to  him  that  the 
harvest  which  he  may  gather   shall   be 
his  own,  and  shall  not  be  wrested    from 
him  by  the  hand  of  force  at   home  or 
abroad.    Does  he  covet  the  seats  of  power 
or  the  honours  of  life,   it  says,    '*  Lo  I 
there  they  are — prove  yourself  worthy 
and  you  shall  have  them  ;  measure  your- 
self, and  if  you  feel  strung  enough  for  a 
contest  in  which  you  will  find  so  many 
rivals,  enter  upon  it,  for  the  prizes  be> 
long  to  the  strongest.''    Stimulate<l    by- 
such  impulses,  our  progress  has  presseDV- 
ed  a  spectacle  of  human  energy  urie<|u ai- 
led   in    the   history  of   the  past.      T*Ue 
march  of  the  restless  ci)Iumn  is  ever  on- 
ward.    Forward  is  the  cry  which  still  re- 
sounds along  the  line,  and  if  those  ^vs  lio 
head  the  column    ever    halt    a»:ain,     \% 
must  be  in  the  grave.    Nothing  can  €^t^\3 
that  column  in  its  mighty  march   e^^c^ri 
for  a  moment;  it  stops  neither  to  l>ur^ 
its  dead    nor  to  care  for  its  woun^^^tl 
it  pauses  at  no  obstacle;  it  cures  fi»x*    ri< 
odds  which   it   may  have  to  encounter 
its  steady  trnntp  and  its  hum  of    viioi 
have  already  scared  the  silence  of  lh^*   -^^^ 
motest  solitudes  of  the  wilderneR^,    iftYti 
the  shout  of  its  war-cry  will  soon       \i! 
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8  Uw  MM.  What  a  resistless 
laa  euergy  is  thas  sweeping 
Dtinent  to  fulfil  the  decrees  of 
!  What  an  embodiment  of 
ir  b  thus  organising,  it  may 
the  supreme  direction  of  the 
lan.  Tell  me  not  of  Alaric  or 
f  Tamerlane  or  Ghengis  Khan ; 
of  Qoth,  of  Han,  or  of  Tar- 
irhate?er  other  destroyers  of 
kT6  vexed  the  earth  for  awhile, 
ko  tempests  come*  and  so  de- 
ll jon  that  the  greatest  de- 
ill  is  DOW  abroad,  before  whom 
lore  of  the  old  organisations 
{orarnment,  more  of  the  tra- 
ladtations  which  fetter  the  on- 
ii  of  man,  and  more,  too,  of 
raees  of  the  earth  unless  in 
liej  call  be  brought  within  the 
its  protection,  than  have  ever 
pled  beneath  the  conqueror's 
t  But  its  conquests  will  be 
ill  leave  nu  ruins  behind  them. 
tmj  the  time-w>m  orgnnisa- 
old  civilization  to  rebuild  from 
rials  others  which  shall  be 
ble  to  the  wants  of  the  new. 
I  of  the  earth  when  it  passes 
cheer  that  glorious  column  as 
t,  palling  down  the  old  and 
tlM  new,  until  humanity  shall 
a  institutions  of  society  the 
ililling  all  its  aspirations  and 
I  aid  fur  the  development  of 
iliea. 

hamaa  agency  is  concerned 
10  man  who,  more  than  all 
J  be  said  to  have  organized 
id  this  great  movement  of  hu- 
ij,  there  is  one  name  which, 
ilkers,  represents  this  mighty 
alory,  and  that  is  the  name  of 
lahington,  the  son  of  Virginia, 
of  his  country,  the  best  and 
I  wisest  of  all  who  have  ruled 
■  of  our  race.  A  name  which 
■ore  of  human  fame  because 
•  deeply  affected  human  des- 
mj  other  which  figures  in  the 


ilgr,  then,  which  Virginia  owes 
bmelf,  and  to  posterity  to  tell 
\arj  of  bia  life  in  all  the  forms 


in  which  it  can  reach  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men.  Let  it  be  told  in  the 
graceful  numbers  of  the  poet ;  let  it  be 
carried  down  in  the  everlasting  tradi- 
tions of  history ;  let  it  be  imaged  forth 
in  the  highest  impersonations  of  the 
painter's  and  the  sculptor's  genius.  There 
is  a  great  moral  in  that  story  which 
ought  to  be  felt  by  every  human  heart, 
for  it  is  the  story  of  one  who  alone,  of 
all  the  great  rulers  of  men,  has  proved 
by  a  consistent  example,  that  in  the 
midst  of  temptations'  and  the  most  se- 
ducing opportunities  fur  the  gratification 
of  a  selfish  ambition  he  preferred  the  da- 
ties  of  life,  to  its  pleasure,  its  power,  and 
even  to  life  itself.  Let,  then,  Virginia  on 
this  his  natal  day  raise  the  effigy  of  her 
noblest  son  before  the  eyes  of  admiring 
men ;  and  who  shall  blame  her  if  some 
touch  of  maternal  pride  should  be  min- 
gled with  tlie  tears  of  pious  regard  which 
she  may  shed  for  him  who  was  the 
world's  great  paragon  for  all  that  is  sub- 
lime in  public  virtue  and  all  that  is  pa- 
tient and  brave  in  the  human  soul?  She 
raises  this  image  not  to  refresh  the  foun- 
tains of  her  grief,  not  to  take  tribute 
from  human  sympathy  for  the  soul's  deep 
wound,  not  to  express  the  sad  sense  of 
bereavement  in  whatever  form  of  utter- 
ance may  be  roost  enduring ;  but  she 
this  day  elevates  it  in  the  face  of  the 
world  to  consecrate  his  memory  in  the 
best  affections  of  every  heart,  and  to  ded- 
icate his  name  to  the  great  cause  of  hu- 
manity, and  as  a  common  possession  to 
all  mankind.  This  is  no  idle  cerononial 
of  grief  which  wo  celebrate  to-day ;  but 
a  State  is  inaugurating  with  the  reveren- 
tial sorrow  which  such  greatness  may  in- 
spire in  even  a  mother's  heart,  the  in- 
fluence of  perhaps  the  highest  human  ex- 
ample, which  is  to  be  as  wide  as  the 
world  in  its  operation  and  to  command 
love  and  sympathy  from  every  human 
heart.  Long,  then,  may  yonder  expres- 
sive bronze  continue  to  speak  its  lessons 
of  virtue  and  wisdom  to  each  succeeding 
generation  of  man.  Let  the  mother 
bring  her  boy  hither  that  she  may  teach 
him  in  this  presence  as  her  earliest  les- 
son so  much  of  the  great  story  of  Wash- 
ington as  he  inay  be  able  to  appreciate 
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ftnd  comprehend.  Let  the  aspiring  yonth 
whose  ambitloD,  like  Caesar's,  may  have 
been  fired  by  the  study  of  examples 
of  early  successes  so  much  greater  than 
his  own,  pause  to  behold  that  calm  face 
and  consider  its  associated  story  of  pa*- 
tient  fortitude  and  noble  perseverance. 
Or  should  he,  in  his  eagerness  fur  fame, 
find  that  he  is  3n  danger  to  prefer  the 
prizes  of  ambition  to  goodness,  let  him 
pursue  that  story  to  its  conclusion,  and 
learn  that  it  was  Washington's  unfalter- 
ing loyalty  to  duty  and  faith  in  virtue 
•which  endowed  him  with  an  almost  su- 

i 

.  perhuman  strength,  and  made  his  mame 
immortal  among  men. 
.  Is  it  a  man  of  maturer  years,  who  dis- 
appointed in  his  aspirations  and  miscon- 
strued in.  his  best  and  noblest  efforts  for 
his  race,  begins  to  grow  weary  in  the 
struggle  and  to  despair  of  achieving  any- 
thing great  or  even  good,  let  him  con- 
sider how  sternly  the  great  soul  of  which 
that  statue  speaks  was  tried  and  with 
what  courage  and  faith  it  passed  through 

.the  fires  of  a  consuming  strife,  until  every 
difficulty  was  surmounted  and  it  stood 

^purified  and  annealed  by  the  fierce  ordeal 
to  which  it  had  been  exposed.  Who 
amongst  us  all  might  not  gather  from 
his  meditations,  in  this  calm  presence, 
precious  lessons  for  the  guidance  and 
direction  of  his  future  conduct?  Here 
then  is  the  "genius  loci"  which  should 
invite  the  universal  pilgrimage  of  man, 
for  all  its  influences  are  sacred  to  the 
great  cause  of  Humanity  itself.  Touched 
by  the  inspired  hand  of  human  genius, 

.  tliat  mute  bronze  pours  forth  its  full  tide 
of  living  associations  which,  like  water 

;  from  the  rock  of  Horeb,  may  refresh  the 
soul  of  him  whose  hopes  and  strength  are 
failing  under  the  toilsome,  and  it  may  be, 
the  sad  experience  of  his  devious  jour- 
ney through  life. 

,  This  statue  is  not  merely  a  monument 
to  Washington,  but  an  altar  erected  to 
Heroic  Virtue  itself,  before  which  the 
human  heart  may  purify  its  own  aspira- 
tions under  the  chastening  influences  of 
the  great  example  of  the  Father  of  his 
eountry,  and  upon  which  it  may  sacrifice 
every  wild  or  mad  desire  that  may  be  ad- 
.  Terse  to  the  country's  good. 


And  yet  this  monument  itself  will  pass 
away  when  time,   with  slow  corroding 
tooth,    shall   have    dissipated,   atom   by 
atom,  its  consecrated  dust.     But  when  all 
its  particles,  fugitive  on  the  winds,  shall 
have  disappeared  from  human  view,  there 
will  still  survive  the  monument  which 
Washington's  own  genius  has  erected  for 
itself,  for  there  is  a  promise  in  which  we 
all  confide,  that  the  good  which  men  do 
shall  live  after  them.    How  much  of  aU 
that  we  admire  in  human  acbievemeat 
must  lose  its  influence  tn  the  end,  becaaae 
it  is  founded  in  ill.    The  yery  prooeao  of 
its  progress  dissipates  it  at  last,  for  tho 
circles  of  its  impulse  grow  fainter  as  they 
grow  broader,  until  thy  finally  disappear 
altogether  on  the  face  of  the  great  ocean 
of  life.    But  the  good  which  men  do  in 
this  life,  and  especially  such  as  Washing- 
ton achieved,  shall  live  always  as  an  ef- 
ficient cause  and  a  permanent  influenoe 
in  the  progress  of  human  aifkirs.     The 
foot  of  the  spoiler  may  trample  down  for 
a  while  what  is  beet  in  the  garden  of  life, 
but  heaven,  soon  or  late,  will  send  it* 
rains  to  wash  out  all  traces  of  the  step. 
Its  tempered  airs  will  visit  the  germina- 
ting seed,  its  genial  light  will  guide  the 
upward  growth  until  by  a  full  develop- 
ment of  leaf  and  flower,  and  fruit  and 
seed,  it  has  not  only  completed  the  conrse 
of  one  charming  circle  of  existence,  but 
provided  for  the  re-appearance  of  another. 
The  work  of  him  who  planted  the  good 
seed  shall  live  long  after  all  traces  of  the 
destroyer  shall  have  been  lost  and  forgot* 
ten.    If,  then,  the  good  which  men  do  l>e 
the  charmed  seed  of  life,  which  must  ixi- 
crease  and  multiply  in   the  sucoeadiTe 
processes  of  a  continued  reproduction, 
who  shall  affix  limits  to  the  growth  or  ex* 
istence  of  that  which  Washington  planted 
as  deep  as  the  foundations  of   hntna^x^ 
society  itself?   Who  does  not  believe  tha.t 
that  the  seed  which  he  sowed  will  eon- 
tinue  to  bear  the  rich  fruits  of  hom&n. 
happiness  and  social  progress  until  tn«ii^ 
shall  have  completed  his  destiny  npon 
earth  ?    lie  who  bequeathes  a  great  rnor&l 
influence  to  his  race,  whether  it  b«  t>»e 
influence  of  precept  or  example,    sliull 
continue  to  repeat  his  existence  thronc^h 
each  succeeding  generation  of  men  ^  &xi<l 
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st  will  lire  and  grow  tbrooghout 
e  ^arcb  of  the  great  story  of 
',  until  the  book  of  man's  life 
I  earth  is  clotted  forever. 

Je  nihil  mundi  compage  tenetur 
,  non  regna  hominum,  non  aurea 

Bd>eapped  towers,   the  gorgeous 

in  temples,  the  great  globe  itself; 
rhieh  it  inherit  shall  dissolve, 
the  unsubstantial  pageant  faded, 
H  a  wreck  behind — " 

« 
[  Huviving  all  the  good  which 
I  ^bme  on  earth  must  live.  It 
fli  the  eternal  consciousness  of 
hfna  which  it  emanated,  the 
■J  be,  of  a  new  life,  which  is  to 
B^y  reproduced  in  the  ascend- 
of  a  continued  succession  of 
tfilopinents  from  the  old.  But 
Qi  obtrude  with  profane  gaze 
Ittcies  ao  infinitely  beyond  my 
ii  ttDoagh  for  me  to  have  pro- 
hal  the  influence  of  what  is  good 
Atation  of  man  is  alone  immor- 
omnch  I  was  bound  to  say  in 
I  the  great  memory  which  we 
|o  day.  For  upon  this  great 
nod  the  prediction  that  his  ez- 
A  be  felt  beyond  those  of  all  the 
i|d  of  every  other  ruler  of  the 
oi  Virginia  here  raises  monu- 
■ore  than  one  of  her  children, 
e  bends  over  that  group  of  her 
•0118,  she  may  well  shed  the 
Ban  of  pride  and  grief.  Amongst 
will  place  {jewis,  her  bold  pio. 
wrestled  with  the  red  man  from 
I  of  the  Holston  to  those  of  the 
oawha,  and  finally  made  good 
i  his  State  to  the  possession  of 
am  wilderness  on  the  bloody 
Mot  Pleasant,  from  which  be 
Indian  beyond  the  Ohio.  There 
ind  Nelson,  the  patriotic  Gover- 
rglnia,  whose  generous  sacrifices 
public  services  called  forth  the 
r  Wabbington  at  the  siege  of 
eorge  Mason,  too,  is  to  be  placed 
he  fondness  of  a  mother's  pride, 
history  will  proclaim  one  of  the 


apostles  of  civil  liberty,  the  author  of  thn 
Bill  of  Rights  of  Virginia,  the  orator  an<| 
the  sage,  whose  vision  was  so  nearly  pro- 
phetic and  whose  wisdom  and  patriotiso| 
made  him  a  great  leader  in  his  day.  Johli 
Marshall  ia  to  constitute  another  flgum 
in  that  great  group,  he  whose  qualitieo 
of  head  and  heart  were  bestowed  bj 
Nature  as  if  she  were  trying  her  mosl 
cunning  hand  to  constitute  a  perfect  judi- 
cial character.  Unequal  in  learning  tOt 
Coke  or  Hale,  or  Hardwicke,  or  Manf- 
field,  because  he  had  fewer  opportunities 
to  acquire  it»  he  united  the  character  of 
Ilale  to  the  genius  of  Mansfield,  and  fonnj^ 
in  his  ovm  resources  those  means  of 
mastery  for  which  they  were  so  largelf 
dependent  on  the  assistance  of  other|L 
Patrick  Henry  already  stands  there,  % 
commanding  figure  in  the  group,  thf 
"  Homer  of  orators,"  whose  mighty  voic^ 
comes  ringing  down  with  the  ages  to  star- 
tle the  most  listless  of  human  ears  with 
those  watch-words  of  civil  revolution  ud4 
progress,  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death !"  And  yonder  contemplative  figure^ 
who  needs  to  be  told  that  it  is  Thomiui 
Jefferson,  the  most  intrepid  thinker  an4 
the  greatest  political  genius  of  his  day ;  m 
man  who  was  capable  of  committing  him- 
self, like  Columbus,  to  the  winds  and  the 
waves  in  pursuit  of  his  own  great  idea, 
and  of  persevering  until  he  discovered 
new  provinces  of  thought,  and  found  firn^ 
ground  for  the  human  mind  beyond  the 
uncertain  seas  which  others  had  feared 
to  pass  before. 

Still  the  representation  of  the  revola- 
tionary  family  of  Virginia  is  far  from 
complete.  The  statue  of  George  Rogers 
Clarke,  like  that  of  Brntufi,  is  missing.  The 
Lees  and  the  Randolphs,  Madison  and 
Monroe,  *' sapienium  qtte  ora  priorum" 
might  well  constitute  another  group  of 
kindred  greatness  to  these.  May  a  long 
succession  of  such  chapters  of  monumen- 
tal history  continue  to  tell  the  tale  of 
Virginia's  greatness  and  glory. 

But  I  must  not  close  this  address  with- 
out one  word  of  affectionate  adjuration 
to  thee,  Virginia  and  bidding  you  nil  hail, 
oh  most  glorious  mother!  Take  us,  thy 
children  with  thee  to  the  tombs  of  youT 
mighty  sons  that  we  may  learn  from  you? 
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meditations  something  of  the  secret  of 
^ttr  own  great  heart.  Does  it  occur  to 
yoQ,  as  you  bend  in  sorrowing  pride  over 
ttiese  monnments  of  your  dead,  that  per- 
haps the  wiser  part  was  taken  by  the 
daughter  of  Scipio  and  the  mother  of  the 
Oracchi,  who  refused  to  bear  more  chil- 
dren lest  she  should  be  shamed  by  the 
comparison  of  the  younger  with  the  elder 
born  ?  Is  it  the  sacred  question  of  your 
bosom,  '*  Quidfaceani  siemmaia  f"  when 
you  contrast  your  present  with  your  past? 
I  pray  you,  by  all  the  love  we  bear  you, 
to  harbor  no  such  reproachftil  suggestions 
Ih  your  bosom.  The  wealth  of  your 
tfohieyements  may  lie  in  the  past,  but 
never  was  a  mother  richer  in  the  affec- 
tions of  her  children.  Every  drop  of 
your  waters  and  the  very  dust  of  your 
aoil  are  as  dear  to  them  as  if  they  bore 
tiie  charm  of  life  itself.  Your  great  name 
and  its  associations  constitute  the  fasci- 
nation and  the  spell  which  call  up  the 
deepest  emotions  of  filial  lore  and  pride 
tn  the  hearts  of  your  children.  They 
may  not  add  to  the  lustre  of  your  name, 
but  they  will  preserve  and  defend  it 
against  reproach  and  dtsgraoe.  They  no 
longer  bring  curule  dignities  to  your 
house,  nor  do  lictors  and  fasces  mark 
fheir  approach  to  your  door,  but  they 
bear  you  what  after  all  is  the  richest  trea- 
aure  and  best  defence  of  a  state,  the  loy- 
alty and  devotion  of  a  united  fiimily, 
which  knows  no  higher  reward  than  a 
mother's  love,  and  no  prouder  oljeot  of 


ambition  than  a  mother's  glory.    Permit 
me,  then,  to  say,  if  the  love  which  in- 
spires it  can  excuse  the  presumption  of 
the  advice,  that  if  you  wish  to  renew,  in 
some  future  generation,  the  glories  of 
your  mighty  line,  you  must  be  true  to 
yourself,  to  the  traditions  of  your  past, 
to  the  long  established  principles  of  yoar 
public  policy,  and  the  peculiar  genius  of 
your  people.    Fur  how  long  did  American 
civilisation  follow  the  line  of  their  camp 
fires  as  your  pioneers  passed  through  the 
wilderness  I    Why  may  there  not  spring 
up  again  within  your  household  the  lights 
which  may  lead  to  a  higher  culture  and 
to  a  happier,  a  more  refined  and  a  more 
powerful  combination  of  the  social  and 
individual  elements  whose  proper  organi- 
zation constitutes  the  strength  of  human 
government?    I  believe,  in  my  soul,  that 
such  would  be  the  results  of  the  faithful 
and  further  application  of  the  principles 
of  your  own  great  school.    Equally  firm 
is  my  conviction,  that  the  lights  which 
should  direct  that  application  are  to  be 
found  in  the  lessons  which  hare  been 
taught  by  your  own  sons,  whose  teach- 
ings have  in  them  more  of  prophetic  wis- 
dom than  all  the  leaves  of  the  Sibyl.  Such 
are  the  achievements  which  place  Vir- 
ginia amongst  the  states  and  nations  of 
the  earth,  where  Washington,  her  own 
illustrious  son,  stands  amongst  men, — 
the  world's  great  paragon,  the  cynosure 
of  his  race. 
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Ay,  to  the  rack,  the  scaffold,  and  the  chain, — 

Your  thousand  hellish  engines — bear  them  on. 
Ye  foul  and  coward  hangmen  !     But,  in  vain  ! 

Ye  cannot  touch  the  glory  they  havt  won, 
And  win, — thus  yielding  up  the  martyr^s  breath 
For  Freedom !     Theirs  is  a  triumphant  death! 
A  sacred  pledge  from  Nature  that  her  womb 

Still  keeps  some  holy  fires  ye  cannot  quench ; 

Some  limbs  and  nerves  ye  cannot  rive  or  wrench. 
Some  mighty  ^uls  incarnate,  that  shall  bnrst 
Even  from  their  place  of  agony  and  doom, 

As  glorious,  ay,  more  glorious  than  the  first ! — 
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And,  in  your  c^Is  of  carnage — ^in  your  streets, 

That  reek  with  blood,  and  stream  with  winding  sheets, 

In  .which  ail  vainly  have  your  felon  hands 

Striven  to  strangle  infant  liberty, — 
A  bloody  retribution,  Heaven  deman^ls, 

And  the  dread  hour  of  vengeance  shall  we  see, 

When,  in  his  might,  the  Giant,  now  in  chains, 
Wrapt  in  his  aggregate  terrors,  o^er  ye  stands, 

And,  on  the  shrines  and  hearthstones  of  the  ftec^ 
The  slumbering  of  long  ages, — ^rives  his  bands, 
Avenging,  in  the  black  blood  of  the  oppressor, 

His  limbs  long  thraldom,  his  brave  nature^s  pains  1 
Shall  such  as  ye  be  liberty's  Confessor, 

And  at  your  feet  shall  men  be  taught  to  bow 
In  long  established  creeds  of  slavery, 
Till  they  forget  all  laws  of  actual  bravery, 
All  faith  and  fVeedom,  generous  will  and  aim. 
The  honorable  impulse  after  fame, — 

All  the  great  gifts  of  Nature,  while  they  vow 
Allegiance  to  your  rank  and  monstrous  knavery  f 
Ye  deadly  charlatans,  that  school  the  heart 

To  its  perdition  ;  crush  the  unfolding  germs 

Of  trnth  and  genius,  till  they  crawl  to  worms. 
And  foul  all  altars!     Till  Heaven's  goodliest  guise 
Throned  in  man's  form,  and  speaking  in  his  spirit-^ 

Where  let  to  speak — ^shrinks  into  nothingness, 
Or  works  in  shame  ;  till  all  that  we  inherit. 

That  might  have  kept  us  good,  and  made  us  wise, 

And  so  it  may  be  famous,  in  your  art. 
Grows  rank  as  Sodom,  and  its  rankness  cries 

To  Heaven  for  purging  fires,  since  nothing  less 
Can  purify  the  cation,  o'er  whose  breast 
Te've  spread  your  foul  pollution ;  through  each  nest. 
Sending  her  vipers  ;  through  each  head  and  brain — 

Speeding  the  leprous  taint,  that  searching  deep, 

Drugs  heart  and  intellect  with  fatal  sleep, 
And  suffers  to  the  soul  but  practice  vain^* 
Vain  sports,  and  vainer  services,  tliat  hush 
Each  noble  aspiration !     Or  ye  crush, 
With  fire,  and  steel,  and  cord,  if,  in  the  flush 
Of  manhood, — with  a  will  that  cannot  crawl, 
One  generous  spirit  into  action  springs. 
Resolute  to  break  from  the  pernicious  thrall. 

And  prove  the  soul  triumphant  on  its  wings  I — 
Consenting  cheerfully  to  the  death  ye  doom, 

If  not  permitted  life,  as  Heaven  decreed. 
That  high  estate,  Grod-chartereil,  from  the  sky, — 
The  immortal  birthright,  always  bade  to  bloom. 
Preferring,  if  not  blooming,  still  to  bleed. 
And  struggling  to  the  last  for  liberty. 

Not  vainly,  since  in  very  death  'tis  freed  I 

Te  slaughter,— do  ye  triumph  ?     Ask  your  chains, 

Ye  Sodom-hearted  butchers !  turn  your  eyes 
Where  reeks  yon  bloody  8oaffi>ld|  and  the  pains 


Ungroaned,  of  a  true  martyr,  while  he  diet 
Atteitt  the  damned  folly  of  your  crimei 

Even  in  its  Carnival  1     His  spirit  flics 
Unscathed  by  all  your  fires, — through  every  clime. 

Into  the  world^s  wide  bourne  !     Then  arise, 
Prompt  at  its  call,  and  principled  to  strike 
The  tyrant  and  the  tyranny  alike  1 
Voices  against  ye  speak  in  all  your  deeds 
And  cry  to  Heaven,  arm  Earth,  and  kindle  Hell ! 
A  thousand  freemen,  where  one  martyr  bleeds. 

Spring  from  bis  place  of  death  and  make  his  knell, 
A  trumpet  cry  of  battle  I     In  your  streets, 

Where  Freedom  robed  in  grandeur,  in  long  hours 
Held  her  proud  sway, — ^but  now,  where  all  she  meets 

Are  chains,  and  a  fierce  fury  that  devours  ; 

Upon  the  walls  of  yon  great  palace  towers, 
The  spattered  brains  of  the  slain  citizen, 

The  fresh  blood-sprinkled  marble,  and  the  cries 
Of  spine-distorted  and  limb-riven  men. 
Bound  on  the  revolving  wheel,  or  in  a  cold  den, 
Dying  of  thirst  and  fomme ; — find  a  tongue, 

Whose  accent  element-wing'd,  forever  flies. 
Crying  for  vengeance  on  the  infernal  wrong ! — 
And  in  the  bloody  drops  that  from  their  brows 

Your  racks  wring  out  in  life's  last  agonies — 
The  carnage  of  your  foul  and  reeking  house 

Whose  scarlet  is  a  name  for  infamy, — 
Freedom  hath  put  a  tongue  that  still  must  cry 
With  bitter  taunt  unto  each  passer-by ; 
Point  to  the  chains  he  wears — the  blood  thus  spilt — 
The  guilt  of  looking  quietly  on  guilt 
Revelling  in  riot,  while  the  good  and  brave, 
Scaflfbld  the  gory  homes  they  died  to  savel 

The  curse,  the  swollen  curse  of  cumulous  ages, 

Ye  have  dishonoured — Heaven's  curse — the  curse  of  man, 

Past  generations — those  whoso  virgin  pages 

Are  yet  unwritten, — all  unite  to  ban 
And  blight  ye  into  blisters!     Ye  shall  live. 
Immortal,  in  that  Hell  of  Imprecation 

Ye  won  from  tortured  races ;  which  shall  strive 
In  their  full-roused,  neVr-dying  indignation, 

To  keep  the  memories  of  your  guilt  alive. 

In  infamies,  that  Mercy  shall  not  shrive ! 

For  ye  are  Nature's  by-word  and  her  terror. 
The  monste-spawned  creations  of  her  error, 
Fashioned  in  crime,  with  hearts  and  hopes  as  rotten 
As  the  foul  sins  in  which  ye  were  begotten ! — 
Ye  souls  that  gender  snakes  and  do  not  perish, 
As  ye  are  deadlier  than  the  things  ye  cherish, 
Though  venomous  as  loathsome  1    Be  the  doom 
Of  life  in  horror  upon  ye  I     May  ye  live 

To  seek,  but  never  find,  the  sheltering  tomb, 

Beholding  the  fair  elements  expire, 
The  Eaxtli  that  ye  have  striven  to  blast,  survive, 
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To  light  and  watch,  as  ye  have  built  her  pyre, 

And  not  permitted,  in  that  final  fire 
To  purge  ye  of  your  poison. — but  to  stand, — 
Man*fl  night — ye  were  his  nightshade — with  a  brand, 
That  putd  ye  on  the  verge  of  your  own  crime, 
Beacons  betwixt  eternity  and  time ! 

We  mourn  not  lor  the  Patriots  I     They  have  perished, 

As  the  good  perish,  for  a  deathless  faith  ! 
Their  memories,  with  their  cause,  shall  still  be  cherished 

Beyond  all  fear  of  overthrow  or  scaith  1 
Their  blood  hath  grown  a  principle  to  guide. 
Onward,  forever,  in  continuous  flow. 
Restless,  resistless,  as  the  Mexique  tide, 

The  spirit  Heaven  yields  Freedom  here  below ! 
How  should  we  mourn  thtmy  who  as  stars  now  shine 
To  light  the  groping  nations  ?     *Twere  as  wise, 
To  weep  that  other  Patriot  of  our  line. 
The  rock  and  vulture-tortured  Titan  sire. 

Whose  crime  and  its  dread  penalty  alike. 
Were  his  proud  spirit*s  glory  ! — It  denies 

All  homage  but  in  triumph — ail  triumph,  save 
That  single  one,  which,  standing  o'er  the  graye, 
And  on  the  scaffold,  to  the  nations  cries, 
Even  in  its  latest  agonies — to  strike  1 

Cabjldob. 


THE  LETTERS  OP  MOZIS  ADDUMS  TO  BILLY  IWINS. 

SECOND  LITTER. 
Wathington,     Mr.  Mdumt  ftnd$  ii  difficuU  to  obtain  bode. 


DiAB  BiLLT — Thar  is  too  wais  uv  goin 

from  Richman  to  Washingtun,  uv  coas  I 

look  the  roDg  w&j.    £f  you  go  by  one 

waj,  yoa  kin  wa  Mount  Yurnun  in  a 

rteembole  whar  Qinrul  Washingtun  were 

born ;  in  the  other  rode,  ita  all  rode  and 

no  water.    Itfollera  that  I  diddent  lay 

lie  on  the  berth  plais  uv  the  farther  uv 

bk  conntrj,  but  went  along  all  day  un- 

tvell  we  cum  to  ElUcksandry,  a  toun 

that   ridin    a   hominybust    thru    doant 

apeer  to  be  much.    Ruther  dry,  ruther 

djy,  and  retohed  to  live  in  fer  enny  lenth 

nv  tjem.    But  as  fer  bisnees,- 1  reckln  its 

arito  peert  plais,  jedgin  frum  the  sale 

TSfsiU  in  the  rivver. 

To  git  to  Ellicksandry,  you  got  fust  to 
git  on  the  Centril  rode  and  then  on  the 
Orringe  rode,  which  it  brings  yew  fin  illy 
to  the  pint ;  passin  sum  po,  flat  Ian,  and 
sgin  a  trac  uv  Up-top  roUin  country,  with 


mountings  in  the  distans.  Besides  the 
Ian  and  the  rode  rnnnin  strait  is  a  arrer, 
— thar  Mnt  so  mighty  much  to  reokmend 
this  wrowt,  ixceptin  it  are  wun  thi  n|^ 
Billy,  konshentshusly,  thar  kin  mo  pritty 
gearls  be  sean  on  this  rode  then  I  reckin 
in  the  hole  wirld,  and  it  bein  uv  a  good 
thing  to8eaumennytime,itarep'tickly80 
In  cummin  to  Washingtun  which  it  is  the 
po'ist  plais  fer  pritty  gearls  I  uvver  sean, 
and  that's  sayin  uv  a  beep  fer  a  man 
bawn  and  raist  on  Willises.  Thar  is  a 
appintod  time  evvry  day  fer  the  car  to 
past  the  deepos,  and  knowin  uv  this  the 
gearls  asembib  thar  in  sich  numbus  and 
vriety  that  it  acurd  to  me  ihar  must  be 
a  bodin  school  evvry  ton  mile  along  the 
rode.  Certny,  frum  sum  cos,  thar  is  a 
cuyus  celectshin  nv  luvli  yung  wimmin 
at  these  pints. 
Leevin  Ellioktandry,  you  take  a  steemr 
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bote,  the  foBt  I  were  uvver  od,  bavin 
sean  one  at  Rockitfcs  a  good  eel  biggern 
this  one.  Oneesy  way  uv  travlin  are  a 
steembote,  whioh  it  shakes  with  venjints 
in  its  innards  all  the  tiem,  like  it  had  a 
agar,  and  the  water  belo,  which,  ef  the 
consern  got  blode  up,  is  boun  to  droon 
you  certin,  ixeeptin  you  wus  a  mity  good 
swimmer,  which  I  aint,  bein  subjic  to 
the  cramps  uv  the  laags  in  a  ordnerry 
milpon.  It's  7  miel  to  Washingtun  on 
the  kontinyuUy  tremblin  steembote,  but 
itdoant  look  nigh  so  fur  up  the  river, 
which  it  is  broad  here  is*  a  handud  Ap- 
pymattuzes  at  Fomvil,  and  nuthin  to 
intrupt  the  vew  but  a  few  passin  sale  ves- 
sils. 

The  steembote  skufflin  along  the  bus- 
sam  uv  the  P'tomnck  like  a  snaik-dock- 
ter,  I  stud  and  lookt  at  Washingtun,  and 
lookt  at  it,  and  lookt  at  it.  Billy,  it 
shines  in  the  distans  uv  a  wintry  evenia 
with  a  strange  sort  uv  look.  Thar  it  is, 
the  grate  big  sitty,  stretoht  out  upon  the 
groun,  with  splended  bildins  and  steeples 
and  monyu mints,  looking  like  a  picktsher 
which  you  know  it  is  reeal ;  and  how  all 
uv  it  got  thar,  you  doant  know ;  and 
who's  thar,  and  what's  guin  to  bekum 
uv  you  thar,  you  doant  know ;  and  yew 
feal  sorry  fer  yourself,  home  is  so  fur 
away,  tho  you  left  it  like  yistiddy.  How 
it  is  with  utber  peepil,  I  cant  say,  but 
with  me  goin  into  a  big  sitty  is  atendid 
with  a  cents  uv  fear  and  danger,  which 
is  vaeg,  and  all  the  worse  fer  bein  so. 
The  housis  look  mitey  fine,  but  the  sky 
over  the  sitty  and  back  uv  it  is  dark  and 
distreet.  But  the  botUm  part  uv  the  sky 
ewrywhar  is  sad,  evin  in  the  mornin  at 
sun  up,  ef  you  look  at  it  good.  I  doant 
understand  it. 

Seein  Washingtun  in  the  ginrul,  you 
doant  know  what  yon  sea,  unlest  thar  is 
sumbody  thar  to  tell  yew.  I  were  two 
much  ookyupied  lookin,  I  did'nt  ass  no 
questshins.  What  most  in  gaged  my 
atentshun  wus  the  marvel  bildins,  and  a 
thing  that  when  I  cum  to  find  it  out  were 
anuther  Washingtun  monyumint,  the 
8ame  is  that  in  Richmun,  hilt  in  memry 


uv  Qinrul  Washington,  only  this  one  is 
a  beep  higher  and  diffrintly  shapt.  A 
tremendjus  tall,  square  post  of  white 
rock,  this  one  is ;  with  the  frame  uv  a 
ben-hous  on  top  av  it.  It  sets  on  the 
rivver  bank,  and  a  lonesomer,  outland- 
isher  thing  you  can't  imagin.  It  taint 
finish t  yit  by  a  long  bhot.  They  tell  me 
its  to  be  600  feat  high,  and  were  risin 
wrappidly,  untwell  the  den  No-Nuthins 
got  holt  uv  it  and  stopt  it,  sense  which 
nobody  goes  anear  it,  and  it  stands  thar 
like  the  pizen  tree  we  reed  uv  in  jog- 
rafy  which  peepil  are  afeard  to  breethe 
the  ar  in  the  naberhood  uv  it.  I  declar 
pintidly,  it  are  a  shame  fer  the  Amerry- 
kin  peepil  to  do  in  this  way. 

Next  to  the  desertid  monyumint,  my 
mine  was  drawd  to  the  Capitul — Capitul 
uv  the  hole  United  States ;  a  supub  ed- 
dyfiss  which  I  wont  describe  at  this 
tieni.  The  reesin  why  I  doant,  it  aint 
finisht.  In  fac,  Billy,  nuthin  aint  fin- 
isht  in  this  toun,  ixcept  it  is  roskalltty, 
which  thar  is  no  knead  uv  enny  futher 
apropriashuns  fer  the  iztenshin  uv. 

When  the  bote  reeclit  the  warf,  (warf 
is  sum  bodes  nailed  down  on  sum  stoba, 
stuck  in  the  bottum  uv  the  rivver,  run- 
nin  out  from  the  bank,  whar  you  stop 
and  hitch  the  bote  and  git  off  at,)  thar 
insood  anuther  sean,  as  the  Him  Book 
says,  uv  kunfewshun  and  oreeoher  cum- 
plaint,  with  hax  and  hac-drivera  holrin, 
and  hominybusses  and  peepil  gittin  off, 
Bumthin  like  at  the  deep  0  in  Riobman, 
but  not  so  bad  and  terryfine  to  a  boddy. 
Now  I  did'nt  know  nuthin  about  Waah- 
ingtun,  and  did'nt  know  whar  to  go  to 
^t  to  stay  all  nite,  so  I  stretoht  mj 
year  and  skint  my  eye  and  nnvver  lat 
on  but  what  I  were  intirely  soun  on 
the  goes,  all  rite,  upside  up,  good 
aag. 

A  fello  goin  by  sais  to  anuther  fello, 
he  sais : 

"  D'ew  reckin  he'll  be  at  Bronn's  V 

The  other  fello  sais: 

"  Well,  I  dunno ;  I  reckin  so ;  Broun's 
is  a  Sttthun  hous  you  know." 

And  they  went  on,  and  I  went  ntm 


*  Mr.  Addums  frequently  uses  "is"  in  place  of  "as." 
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arfter,  gittin  into  Broan's  hominybaii, 
fer  I  liked  the  name  of  Broun,  it  sonn- 
did  BO  naterul.  But  I  did'nt  ezpeek 
thftrwM  a  man  nv  that  commun  naim 
in  a  big  stttj  like  Washingtun.  It  jie 
shows  how  fer  fVum  the  fax  or  the  kaie 
a  man's  ideea  is  which  spens  his  dais  at 
hoam,  seein  only  his  akewaintentsis. 
Peepil  is  peepil,  Billy,  evverywhar,  and 
tliej  aint  much  bigger  nor  enny  better 
one  plais  then  anutber;  ef  ennything 
tlaey  are  wuss. 

Dtiant  yuo  think  I  had  anather  fuss 
sk^nt  my  chez,  (a  ehek  are  a  roon  or 
9<jaare  or  dimund  shapt  pease  ut  mettil, 
pewter  samtimes,  but  ginnymlly  brass — 
■^    bra^s  repeat  the  trunk  man  gives  you 
^«T  yo  tmnz  when  you  git  in  the  car, 
liieh  you  muitt  give  it  back  to  him  agin 
fo  jdu  kin  git  yo  trunz,)  arfter  all  my 
yafrin  in    Richmun?     Its    tlie    trooth, 
-^^illy,  ef  uvver  I  tole  it ;  and  it  cum,  is 
*>    led  befo,  uv  startin  a  Fridy.    I  or  to  ut 
K^TO  my  chez  tii  a  man  on  the  steenibote 
'^V'bich  clezt  them.    I  wont  narat«  the 
^>«thennhin  uy  it  all ;  but  it  perswadid 
"•■■e  mu  and  mo  ut  tlie  Tally  ut  that  which 
'^ne  inside  the  trunz  which  give  me  so 
Inch  trubble.     I  Kais  no  mo  at  presint. 
Way  went  the    hominybust,  guin   to 
^foon's,  haz  fulrin  behine,  and  sum  run- 
-in ahed,  grate  noise  inside,  and  tho 
triers  sayin  ut  nuthin  t»  1  nuther,  but 
^in  out  the  winders  to  sea  what  they 
<ovM  sea.    Thar  is  housts  and  peepil, 
*▼  etwe,  bat  nuthin  wuth   menshin  un- 
^yoo  git  to  the  Smithsonium  Insti- 
^B^  whieh  it  is  on  yo  lef  han  is  you  go 
^  Bronn's.    This    mansbin    are  not  a 
Sntrl's  skool,  like  the  Buckingame  InsU- 
^t,  bat  what  the  meenin  uv  it  is  donnt 
^r  to  be  ginrilly  understood.    Fum 
twllcofid  gether,  the  ohjic  is  to  tend 
to  the  wether;  you've  heerd  ut  the  oluk 
vv  the  wether;  well,  he  lives  in   this 
Win,  suniwliar ;  it  bein  Tnry  large  no- 
wdy  dnant  verry  oftin  liiy  eyes  on  him. 
In  ref^rd  uv  itn  eztumels,  the  InKtitewt 
VMitneii  me  ut  a  par  ut  casters.    Its  cul- 
^  is  wred,  and  when  I  has  loukt  at  it 
"••kwently,  it  hntks  like  a  hi)le  pasnel  ut 
"Spills  bad  got  IdSt,  and  wus  kunsultin 
^wher  htiw  to  git  back  to  the  cherchis 
vW  tbey  belonged.    But  I  shiU  haT  no 


to  say  on  this  pint  in  anuther  letter, 
Onqueschinubbly,  it  are  a  strange  koB- 
sern. 

When  we  got  to  Broun's,  which  we 
did  pritty  soon,  I  felt  a  fcaiin  uv  aw,  fer 
it  wer  a  immentn  strnckcher.  Its  lentb, 
Billy,  is  neerly  a  squar,  (but  you  di»ant 
no  what  a  squar  in  a  sitty  is ;  I'll  tell 
you  sum  these  tiem^,)  and  its  about  is 
high  is  you  kin  fling  a  rock,  bilt  all  OT 
white  marvel  the  frunt  uv  it,  the  back  wf 
it  bein  common  brie,  and  not  so  high  in 
the  ar.  Inside  thar  wus  the  same  krowd 
and  the  same  fuss  that  I  t«>le  you  uv  at 
the  Izchain  in  Richmun,  only  at  Broun's 
eTvryl>oddy  wus  a  grate  man. 

I  liked  Mr.  Broun.  lie  wus  a  small 
man,  with  sandy  whiskers  on  his  jaw, 
drest  jum  up,  and  very  perlite.  I  put 
my  name  doun  on  his  bttok  in  my  l)est 
riting  with  pekewlyer  sattisfackshin.  I 
follerd  a  Ishmun  up  stars  loaded  with 
my  trunk,  izpectin  the  same  grnnjer  aT 
marvel  I  had  sean  on  the  fruut  uv  the 
hous  to  pervade  evvrywhar.  But  I  was 
disapintid  cummin  to  my  rihtm,  and 
struck  with  reeal  wunder  and  delite. 
Evvrythiug  were  so  intirely  natchrul,  fer 
a  momint  I  did'nt  knuw  whur  I  woe. 
*'  Are  thitf  a  room  in  Broun's  marvel  pal- 
lis  ?"  I  assed  myself.  Whar  is  the  fush- 
unubhle  trundle-bed  with  the  r>»llin  foot 
bode,  whar  the  marvel  top  washstan,  the 
splended  bewro,  the  g«)ld  imbroyderd 
kertins,  and  things  ?  They  wamt  thar» 
Billy.  No,  thank  the  Lord  I  The  bed 
were  a  good,  narrer,  high  bed,  higb- 
postid,  but  without  enny  teester  and 
vallins— jest  sich  a  bed  as  the  kuntfy 
aftides  most  enny  whar.  In  like  manner, 
the  washstan  uv  plane  wood,  with  a  little 
ole  pitcher  and  bt)Ie  that  lookt  so  frenly 
to  me,  well  kntiwin  uv  thar  faniilyur 
patten.  The  white  kertin  ut  the  win- 
der had  theginuine  Buckingnmefrindj^e,  ^ 
and  Billy,  the  lookin-gla^s  were  identi-  ' 
cully  the  same  which  par  liou}E;ht  when 
ho  went  to  Richmun  to  see  Lee  Fate, 
the  French  Qinrul  which  fot  the  ReTo- 
luMhnn  with  Washingtun.  £f  thar  bad 
bin  a  rags'arpii,  split-liottum  clieore, 
and  a  fier-]il«i8  instid  ut  a  ^roat  to  burn 
rock  c«»le,  the  thing  would  uv  bin  kum- 
pleat.    Ai  it  wus,  it  lookt  so  m^oh  like 
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hoam,  I  Iftdd*  doun   and  went  to  sleap 
befi)  I  ncKle  it 

Nite  had  cnm  when  I  ris  frum  mj 
elanibafl.  Try  in  to  git  to  the  Fuppur 
table,  I  got  out  uv  doors,  fer  Broan's  in 
a  komplekatid  boas  with  many  pnesagie 
and  star-casee.  The  hac-drivers,  9tandin 
outside  with  wtps  in  thar  hanR,  like  to 
took  me  by  rilents.  Nuvrer  did  I  sea 
fools  mo  ankshus  about  1  po  man  they 
had'nt  heerd  uv,  much  mo  sean,  befo. 
They  wantid  to  show  me  the  fashins,  but 
what  did  I  keer  'boat  fashins,  bein  uv  a 
Bighintiffick  man  on  bizniss  uv  the  ut- 
mus  impawtents  ?  But  a  cnnridge-driver 
wus  alwais  distracktid  and  opinyunatid, 
doun  to  a  nigger  which  drives  a  ox  cart 
fer  fodder.  I  cost  all  uv  urn,  and  went 
to  supper  up  in  the  seound  story. 

Brown's  dinin  room  aint  eekul  to  Bal- 
lad's. Its  kunsiderably  bigger,  dividid 
by  foldin  doughs,  seperatin  the  ladis 
eetin  room  from  the  men's,  and  havin  a 
Triety  uv  tabils.  Powful  eetin  goes  on 
here,  speshilly  at  dinner,  which  they 
gives  you  an  aknunt  uv,  printid  on  a 
peese  uv  papur,  named  a  bill  uv  far.  I 
wantid  sum  cole  chine  and  turnup  sallet 
fur  suppur,  but  cuddint  git  enny.  Uv 
the  eetin  at  this  tavan,  which  it  is  verry 
abundimt  day  and  nite,  I  kin  dwell  on  it 
no  mo,  seein  how  long  this  letter  drors. 

Arfter  supper  I  sot  in  that  part  uv  the 
hous  in  tween  the  frunt  dough  and  the 
plais  whar  you  sine  yo  name  on  the  book, 
A  paved  plais,  havin  seets  uv  htms-har 
roun  the  walls,  and  pritty  orphan  okyn- 
pide  by  peepil  which  asembils  heer  to 
set  and  do  nuthin.  I  set  thar  tel  mid- 
nite,  reedin  the  finonomy  uv  the  crowd, 
and  formin  apinyuns  which  I  shill  dilivor 
myself  uv  not  now.  Neether  am  I  a  goin 
lo  give  yoa  my  thots  uv  the  genual  apee- 
runts  of  Wushington  as  I  senn  it  nex  day 
day  in  the  mornin  and  fur  sevrul  dais  in 
fiucksesshun.  I  tern  to  a  matter  uv 
higher  impote.    It  are  this. 

I  foun  that  Brown  charged  Too  Dollus 
and  a  Ilaf  a  day  fur  l)ode,  with  a  extry 
charge  uv  Fifty  Scents  fur  fier  uv  rock 
cole  which  I  had  when  the  rain  cum  leo- 
kin  iiitoo  my  charmber.  To«»  hoeksids, 
and  three  lodes  uv  loose,  cuddent  «tan 
this  long,  you  may  be  sho :  whar  pun  I 


flode  arounto  fine  a  wremipydy — in  uther 
wirds,  a  cheeper  plais,  howevver  muck  I 
diddint  like  cheep  dooins  in  this  pint  uv 
vew,  that  it  interfeerd  with  the  dignitty 
and  iuipawtents  uv  my  skeam,  which  you 
understand  very  well,  knowin  is  well  is  I 
doo  the  vally  uv  wrispeotabillyty  in  this 
life. 

Akordingly,  arfter  exercicin  gratejudg- 
mint  in  slektin  the  man  hoom  to  inqnier 
uv  in  the  kase,  I,  (as  the  Bibil  sais.) 
drawed  nigh  untoo  a  sorter  yung  gentil- 
mun  which  set  aloan  frum  the  kumpany, 
whar  nobody  cood  heer  me  how  ignunt  I 
woz.  lie  was  a  man  of  cents,  evvydent- 
ly ;  had  him  a  clur,  pale  face,  without 
enny  beerd ;  and  his  eye  was  soft  and 
kunsiderin — not  one  uv  them  bard,  sharp 
eyes  that  is  alwais  lookin  out  like  a  hun- 
gry shote  fur  shelled  corn  arfter  it  has 
eet  it  all  up.  His  face  was  cole  as  well 
as  pale,  and  when  he  shakt  me  by  the 
han,  he  barly  techt  it.  Ton'll  say  this 
are  a  bad  sine,  and  I  used  to  think  so  too. 
But  I  has  ul>servcd  this,  Billy. 

A  'hickry  cole  has  the  whitest  ashes, 
but  arfter  you  git  throo  the  ashes,  it's 
the  hottest  kind  uv  a  cole — and  nuthia 
wraps  itself  titer  roun  a  thing  than  a 
snaik.  Tharfo  I  dont  put  no  overwhelmin 
confidents  in  these  heer  warm  felloes 
that  shakes  you  so  harty  by  the  han, 
wroppin  thar  fingers  tite  and  holdin  yon 
longer'n  you  wanter  be  hilt,  and  tellin 
you  afeoksnitly  how  glad  and  all  they  is 
to  sea  you. 

Well,  it  turned  out  igxackly  is  I  iz- 
pectid.  This  gentilniun,  which  I  has 
sense  hecum  well  akwainted  with  him, 
arfter  listinin  indifTrintly  to  my  cundish- 
in  and  lookin  at  me  verry  camly,  took  a 
interest  in  me  and  helpt  me  cleen  throo 
to  whar  I  am  at  this  momint. 

II is  name  was  Mr.  Argruff,  and  he 
cum 8  to  sea  me  and  I  go  to  sea  him. 
He's  a  frenly  man,  certin. 

Me  and  Mr.  Argruff  was  too  dais  gom 
roun  to  the  bod  in  housis ;  I  reckin  we 
went  to  a  hundud.  But  he  diddent  goe 
with  me  to  the  fust  one,  becos  I,  hein 
like  evvryboddy  elne,  wus  afeard  to  let  out 
all  at  wunst  how  I  wurnt  abil,  for  the 
presint,  too  pay  fur  a  wri.^pecktabUe 
plais,  sech  as  my  projick  diramandedl. 
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She  laffl  BO  good  nachud,  I  felt  sorry 
I  koddent  afode  to  stay  thar  and  8pit  on 
her  wall.  When  I  went  buck  to  Broun 's 
and  had  fonn  Mr.  Argruff,  (he  dont  bode 
thar,)  I  tole  him  about  it,  and  he  lafft 
and  sed  he  must  go  with  me  and  help  me 
out.  So  he  did.  We  went,  and  we  went, 
and  went,  until  we  found  a  plais  that  he 
Bed  was  the  plais  for  me,  which  is  the 
plais  I'm  now  ritin  in. 

Two  dais  we  wus  at  It,  and  Billy,  the 
Lord  now,  (as  yo  Pa  saiR,)  I  diddent 
bleeve  the  sivyiliEed  wirld  cuntained  the 
dirty  housis,  and  dirty,  po,  mtserbul,  ret- 
chid,  slip-shod,  draggledy,  har-uncombed 
wimmen  that  I  seen  them  too  dais.  Sum 
UY  nm  look  bo  pittyful,  and  sum  so  meen 
and  feerse ;  and  skeersly  one  uv  um  wus 
drest  desent.  I  swar  I  felt  sorry  fur  the 
sitty  uv  WashintuD ;  but  then  agin  the 
ladies  in  the  str^at  apear  to  have  mity 
nise  close,  and  sum  uv  um  magn  iffy  sent. 
IIow  to,  akount  fur  this,  I  dont  no. 
Washintun  is  a  unakountabul  plais,  men 
is  well  is  wimmen. 

All  uv  um  wantid  me  to  bode  at  thar 
housis,  and  all  offud  me  sich  indeusments 
that  I  wood  have  takin  at  the  droppin  uv 
a  hat,  but  for  Mr.  Argruff  sayin  no.  One 
po,  kine-harted  cretur  almost  beged  me 
to  take  a  garrit  room  at  her  hous,  reck- 
ummendin  it  highly. 

"  It's  a  sweet,  little  room,''  she  sais, 
"  retired,  and  havin  a  good  vew  uv  the 
Avnew,"  (that's  the  main  streat  in  Wash- 
intun,) "  and  you  wont  bump  yo  hed  in 


it.  Thar  is  no  fire-plus,  but  it's  rits 
warm  izoept  in  ixtreme  cole  wether,  and 
you  need'nt  bump  yo  hed  ef  you  be  kee^ 
ful  to  stoop.  It's  nisely  fumisht,  and 
the  sealin  slopes  a  little,  bnt  you  wont 
bump  yo  hed  in  the  middle  uv  the  room, 
and  you  are  rite  tall  too." 

The  po  cretur  Beamed  to  think  all  was 
rite  ef  I  diddent  bump  my  hed.  I  izpeot 
hern  has  been  bumpd,  and  she  is  teohtin 
the  brane.  Anuther  reckmendid  her  at- 
tentive mades,  anuther  her  nigger  boy, 
anuther  this,  and  anuther  thai.  All  had 
sum  grate  men  livin  with  um,  and  all 
look t  as  if  they  sufferd  much  frum  boib- 
thin  or  ruther.  I  inclien  too  the  apin- 
yun  that  menny  uv  them  drinks,  ^ley 
tell  me  the  hole  town  uv  Washintun  is  a 
bodin  hous,  and  that  the  po  wimmen  thai 
keeps  boders  is  increesin  wrappidly 
evvry  year,  and  with  thar  iocreaae  thar  is 
a  increase  uv  misry,  you  may  rest 
ashode.  In  fao  a  bodin  houB  keepin  wo- 
mun  is  a  sine  b(»de  of  misry,  naihin  mo, 
igsept  in  a  few  kases. 

When  finely  I  got  to  whar  I  now  am  I 
sed  to  Mr.  Argruff,  it  were  hard  work  to 
git  sootid.  Yes,  he  sed,  but  I  had  had  a 
eepyer  time  and  better  luck  than  most 
peepil  that  cum  to  this  sitty  to  sojem, 
and  I  reckin  maybe  he's  rite.  I  stop 
beer,  sendin  my  luv  to  all  inquirin  frens, 
and  keepin  in  resurve  a  thoosan  things 
fur  my  necks.    Good-bi,  Billy. 

From  yo  faithful  fren, 

Mozis  Addumb. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

I  will  awny 
And  EHther  balm  from  a  i^vvcet  fore5»t  walk  ! 
Tbfre.  as  ih«  breezes  through  the  branches 

sweep. 
If  heard  aerial  minstrelsy,  like  harps 
Untnuched,  unseen,  that  on  the  npirit's  ear 
Pour  out  their  iiumberfl  'till  they  lull  in 

peace 
The  tumult  of  the  boeom. 

Hannah  Gould. 

*^  Oa  ilie  rf»ad — the  lonely  road, 
**  Under  the  cold,  while  moon, 
'^Uuderthe  ragged  trce:>  he  strode  ; — 

*'The^e^va9  a  ?tep,  timed  with  his  own, 

*A  figure  that  stooped  and  bowed  ; 

''A  broad  white  knife,  that  gleamed  and 

sbone 
"Like  a  splinter  of    daylight  downward 

thrown 
"AttdUie  moon  went  under  a  cloud." 

As  Vernoa  became  more  accustomed  to 
^e  loss  of  his  sight  and  the  night  in 
''^ich  he  groped,  the  footpaths  more  fa- 
DJiliaraod  the  strange  horror  of  entire 
^fl^Dees  less  painful,  he  relinquished  oc- 
<^H)iialljthe  companionship  of  an  attend- 
^^  iud  learned  ti>  love  the  deep  solitude 
t'f  the  woods,  taking  a  kind  of  pride  in 
^iiiijableto  dispense  with  the  surveil- 
l^ke  which  always  seemed  to  him  to  be 
^"^parable  from  the  guidance  of  his 
^'vant  But  ju.n  as  he  congratulated 
"''n>elf  apon  his  freedom,  an  event  occur- 
^^  which  made  him  realize  to  the  full 
*^'ent  his  helplessness,  and  that  though 
^f  'ilmost  Ilci'culean  proportions,  his 
si.eiigth  now  availed  him  nothing.  This 
le.<-H.,ti  1,0  learned,  and  also  with  it 
J^'^iivher,  of  infinitelj  more  imporUnce  • 
lie  Warned  that  he  had  adva:;ced  one  step 
^"wardjj  8elf-g(;vernment,  and  that  his 
pf'^tf  uf  character,  which  was  one  of  his 


k- 


'Citiug  gins,  was,   in  a  measure,  sub- 


^'^*^  U  the  incident  which  is  about  to  be 
rtlaied. 

On  the  outskirts  of  Vernon's  land,  near 
<>peQ  toad,  there  lay  a  spring,  «ur- 
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rounded  by  a  rustic  construction  in  a 
most  romantic  dell,  over  which  bung 
large,  drooping  forest  trees,  shutting  out 
the  sunlight  and  making  it  a  quiet  and 
secluded  place.  The  lulling  sound  of  the 
tinkling  water,  as  it  coursed  over  the 
pebbles  in  a  succession  of  endless  rivu- 
lets, was  music  to  Vernon's  ear,  and 
feeling  quite  at  home  there,  he  would 
dismiss  his  servant  until  some  stated 
hour,  when  either  he,  or  Sybil,  freed  from 
her  attendance  upon  her  grandmother, 
would  seek  him  and  conduct  him  home. 
The  early  stars  or  twilight  moon  often 
found  him  dreaming  there,  and  his 
calmest  hours  of  contemplation  were 
spent  in  this  favourite  spot. 

One  evening  as  William  Banks,  the 
boy  whom  Vernon  so  unfeelingly  had 
caused  to  be  punished,  was  returning  to  . 
his  home,  rather  later  than  usual  from  hie 
work,  he  noticed  a  man  of  suspicious  ap- 
pearance lingering  around  the  precincte 
of  the  spring,  and  as  he  was  evidently  a 
stranger,  he  concluded  that  he  could  be 
there  for  no  good  purpose,  and  cautiously 
following  his  footsteps,  he  soon  thoughi 
that  he  had  discovered  the  object  which 
had  brought  him  to  the  place.  The 
man,  with  noiseless  tread,  parted  the 
thick  branches  which  grew  interlaced 
around  the  spring,  and  peering  in, 
seemed,  by  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance, satisiied  with  what  be  saw  therein, 
and  soon  disappeared,  closely  followed  by 
William,  who,  the  instant  that  he  had 
command  of  the  scene  unfolded  to  him, 
stopped  for  further  enlightenment  as  to 
the  intruder's  intentions. 

Ho  saw  that  Vernon  lay  on  the  soft, 
moss-crowned  bank  in  a  deep  sleep,  the 
moon  lighting  up  his  whole  ligure,  and 
that  the  man,  stepping  forward,  ap- 
proached him  softly,  bending  at  length 
over  him,  as  if  to  ascertain  if  he  were 
really  quite  unconscious  of  his  presence. 
Then  William  saw  further  that  he  drew 
a  knife  from  his  belt  and  laid  it  upon  the 
mound  beside  him,  ready  it  would  appear, 
to  use  in  an  emergency  ;  next  tlie  watcher 
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beheld  him  deliberately  kneel  by  Vernon, 
and  with  some  sharp  instrument  sever 
his  watch  from  the  chain,  at  last  pro- 
ceeding to  rifle  his  pockets. 

The  spectator  of  this  strange,  bold 
proceeding,  stood  for  a  moment  passion- 
less and  unmoved — there  was  a  memory 
in  his  heart  which  had  been  burnt  there, 
he  feared  never  to  be  effaced,  it  was  sim- 
ply a  disgrace,  which  he,  the  helpless 
one,  at  the  mercy  of  a  robber  and  an 
assassin,  had  brought  upon  him  who  was 
a  witness  of  the  scene  before  him,  and 
he  felt  that  he  was  at  last  avenged,  but 
it  was  only  for  a  moment ;  his  better  na- 
ture returned  to  him  and  he  acted  accor- 
dingly. 

Watching  his  opportunity,  and  he  had 
to  be  circumspect,  feeling  that  though  he 
vas  a  strong,  tall  lad,  he  was  no  match 
for  an  experienced  ruffian  with  a  knife  at 
his  command,  he  leapt  suddenly  down 
into  the  ravine,  and  snatching  up  the 
knife,  which  he  threw  some  distance 
away,  caught  hold  of  the  kneeling  rob- 
ber's arms,  and  pinioning  them  from  be- 
hind, forcibly  held  him  down. 

With  a  terrible  oath,  the  man  tried  to 
extricate  himself,  and  Vernon  awoke 
only  to  grope  about  bewildered  and 
alarmed.  In  a  voice  almost  inaudible 
from  the  effort,  very  nearly  beyond  his 
strength,  which  he  was  making  to  keep 
the  struggling  man  in  his  grasp,  William 
made  him  understand  the  stiite  of  things, 
and  Vernon,  grateful  to  his  rescuer,  but 
nnubl^  to  be  of  any  service  to  him,  had 
no  other  alternative  than  to  call  loudly  to 
his  servant,  whom  he  expected  momently. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
tumult  of  feelings  raging  in  Vernon's 
breast  as  he  stood  there  in  his  helpless- 
ness^ Once,  it  would  not  have  been  thus; 
trained  to  feats  of  strength,  surpassing 
all  his  companions  in  a;);ility  and  skill, 
and  in  all  that  called  forth  muscular 
power,  sUilwart,  tall  and  comuiainding, 
with  a  breadth  of  chest  that  seemed  as  if 
it  would  defy  the  blows  that  most  nieu 
might  be  able  to  give  it,  he  chafed  like  a 
ca;;ed  lion,  a  very  Sampson  in  an  angry, 
inward  struggle,  but  this  agony  of  endu- 
rance availed  him  nothing.  Dappily, 
John  was  at  no  great  distance,  and  has- 


tened promptly  to  the  spot,  where,  with 
the  assistance  of  William,  whose  strength 
was  now  nearly  overspent,  be  succeeded 
in  securing  the  man. 

He  was  a  hardened  looking  ruffian,  this 
intruder  upon  that  peaceful  glen,  and 
Vernon  discovered  that  he  had  but  lately 
been  dismissed  from  the  county  jail,  and 
becoming  acquainted  with  his  secluded 
habits,  had  determined  to  replenish  his 
purse  from  Vernon's  before  venturing 
into  the  world  again.  The  man,  in  his 
confession,  owned  his  intention  of  killing 
his  victim  had  he  made  any  resistance, 
but  AVilliam's  sudden  appearance  had  de- 
feated all  his  plans.  It  was  thus  that 
the  boy,  so  persecuted  once,  found  him- 
self suddenly  raised  to  a  position  of 
importance,  but  he  looked  for  no  re- 
ward or  favor  from  him,  who  had  so  cru- 
elly denied  all  favors  at  a  time  when  he 
needed  them  much  more  than  in  the 
present  instance. 

When  Sybil  heard  of  Vernon's  provi- 
dential  escape,    her    whole    soul   lifted 
itself  in  thankful  prayer  to  God  for  bis 
preservation,   but  when  she  learned  to 
whom  he  had  been  indebted  for  his  safe- 
ty, and  life  perhaps,  a  glow  of  triumph 
lit  up  her  face,  for  she  had  long   felt  a 
security  in  the  boy's  rectitude  of  charac- 
ter, and  she  was  curious  to  know   how 
Vernon  would  act  towards  his  deliverer. 
Her  interest  in  William  Banks  had  been 
of  no  negative  sort,  for  ever  since  hii«  dis- 
grace she   had   been   a  constant   visitor 
at  his  mother's  cottage,  and  in  her  own 
gentle  way,  she  had  so(»thed  the  inmates 
there  by   telling  them  that  a  first    step 
towards  evil  was  often  the  la^t,  and   that 
she  had  not  lost  confidence  in  the  offJenfler 
if  he  felt  contrition  for  what  he  had  done, 
and  by  timely  counsel  and  gifts  of  books 
and  needful  clothing,  she  won  the    lt»vo 
and   respect  of  the  household,  and    tlio 
right  to  speak  encouragingly  to  the  l>oy. 
Now  she  felt  that  her  trust  had  not  beea 
misplaced,  for  it  was  this  apparent,  entire 
forgetful ness  of  Vernon's  ]>unishinent  in 
defending  him   with    so   much   bravery, 
which  convinced  her  that  the  lad  was  ni>t 
utterly  depraved,  and  that  she  had    not 
sown  the  good  seed  of  advice  and  sympa- 
thy in  vain. 
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strange,   enger   interest    she 

some  demonstration  of  grati- 
Yemon^s  part,  bat  that  reserve 
knew  so  well  how  to  assume, 
Fectual  barrier  to  every  thing 
enoe,  nnd  thus  a  week  passed, 
le  week  to  Sybil,  who  feared 
ng  other  faults  of  character 
let  her  adopted  brother,  fore- 
Id  be  ranked  that  of  ingrati- 
U  the  end  of  the  week,  rather 
lommons  from  Vernon  for  her 
•  him  in  the  library,  made  her 

that  it    would  lead   to  some 
action  on  his  part,  which  would 
from  this  new  charge. 
ibing  is  to  be  done  about  this 
William  Banks,"  he  said  as  she 
ia  presence,  "  you  know  it  and 
Sybil,  what  must  it  be?" — 
M)ke  out  Ixddly  for  the  boy. 
lat  the  noble  part  of  your  na- 
JOQ,"  she  said. 

!  send  for  this  cottager,  this 
bot  two  years  ago  " — 
Mr.  Vernon,"  suid  Sybil,  arrost- 
ords  with  her  hand  laid  upon 
kave  that  unsaid  ;  do  not  speak 
li  he  has  been,  but  what  he  is." 

trembled  under  that  light 
1  that  gentle  rebuke. 

then,"  ho  continued,  "you 
*t  me  send  for  this  cottager,  I 
boogh  you  have  not  said  one 
influence  roe,  but  I  feel  it  here 
irt,  Sybil,  and  toll  him  that  I 
my  life,  that  his  bravery  was 
ad,  his  presence  of  mind  cxtra- 

aod   besides  this,   you   would 
reward   him   by  some  post  of 
honour — in  it  not  8o,  Sybil  ?" 
C6  soflcncl   Via  he  spoke,  and 
{ht  his  hand  gratefully — t^ince 

not  reply  to  eye,  it  was  but 
ray  of  showing  her  approval 
e  bad  said. 

refer  this  all  to  me,  Mr.  Ver- 
said,  "but  you  know  it  emanated 
tis  honourable  in  yourself,  and 
It,  it  will  be  just  what  iif  right 
what  is  nnblo." 

\  smiled,  but  hiA  lip  quivered, 
lome  new  and  blessed  ';xperlenco 
ring  the  very  depths  of  his  coul. 


"  Send  for  the  lad,  Sybil/'  he  said  at 
last,  "  here  and  at  once  I'' 

A  second  time  was  William  the  cotta- 
ger sent  for  to  the  house  at  Vernon 
Qruve,  but  under  what  different  circum- 
stances! The  boy  advanced  with  a 
modciit,  though  not  downcast  look  into 
the  hall,  where  Vernon  and  Sybil  stood 
to  meet  him,  the  former  holding  out  his 
hand  to  welcome  him,  but  he  scarcely 
understood  the  action  in  that  cold,  prond 
man,  and  Sybil,  taking  the  hand  of  each, 
placed  them  one  within  the  other. 

"  I  owe  my  life  to  you,  William,"  said 
Vernon  in  gentle  tones, — "  a  young  man 
of  your  age,  and  just  entering  manhood| 
needs  sometimes  a  helping  hand  to  lead 
him  on  to  success  ;  you  must  look  upon 
mo  as  your  friend,  and  tell  me  your 
wants.  Would  you  like  to  go  to  the  citj 
and  earn  a  livelihood  there,  or  would  you 
rather  be  advanced  to  some  station  of 
trust  here  in  the  country?  Only  let  me 
know  your  wishes  and  they  shall  ba 
gratifieil,  by  one  who,  when  in  a  passion- 
ate mood,  was  not  generous  enough  to 
make  an  allowance  for  a  first  youthful 
fault." 

A  thrill  swept  through  the  chords  of 
Sybil's  heart ; — surely  this  was  not  the 
Vernon  she  had  known,  once  so  unfor- 
giving and  tyrannical,  nor  did  she  wonder 
at  the  glow  of  pride  that  lit  the  upturned 
face  of  the  lad  as  he  listened  to  Vernon'a 
noble  words. 

"Tou  thought  that  you  were  acting 
right,"  returned  he,  and  so  did  your  duty, 
sometimes  I  think,  for  the  best,  too ;  for 
it  was  my  punishment,  after  all,  that  led 
Mi.<>8  Gray  to  our  cottage,  and  we  have 
all  been  better  and  happier  since  she 
came.  I  would  thank  you,  sir,  not  to 
allude  to  a  reward  for  an  act  which  any 
one  with  courage  would  have  done ;  there 
is  only  one  thing  that  I  desire,  and  that 
is,  that  you  would  forget  that  I  ever  lost 
sight  of  my  duty  so  far  as  to  stoop  to  the 
wicked  ways  of  a  thief." 

"  I  will  forget  it,"  said  Vernon  warmly, 
only  to  remember  that  you  are  a  noble 
and  >Vorthy  being,  and  that  you  may 
count  upon  me  as  your  friend  for  life." 

Sybil  lay  down  to  rest  that  night  with 
a  grateful,  happy  heart,  for  besides  the 
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conquest  \rbich  she  felt  that  Vernon  had 
mode  over  himself,  he  had  empowered 
her  to  have  the  widow  and  her  family  re- 
moved to  a  comfortable  cottage  upon  his 
own  land,  and  William,  besides  oversee- 
ing his  employer's  affairs,  was  to  be 
presented  with  a  little  farm  which  would 
yield  him  a  certain  income. 

And  Sybil,  SyhU,  was  to  be  the  Lady 
Bountiful,  through  whom  the  grand 
changes  were  to  come  to  pass.  No  won- 
der that  golden  visions  floated  about  her 
in  her  dreams,  and  that  her  day  thoughts 
were  surrounded  with  a  rosy  halo,  for  she 
was  tasting  a  new  pleasure,  and  that 
through  Vernon's  kindness,  the  luxury  of 
practically  doing  good. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Oh  I  watch  me,  watch  me  still 

Thro*  the  long  night's  dreary  hours ; 

Uphold,  by  thy  firm  will, 

Worn  Nature's  sinking  powers. 

While  yet  thy  face  is  there, 

(The  loose  locks  round  it  flying,) 

So  young,  and  fresh  and  fair, 
I  feel  not  I  am  dying. 

But  while  those  pitying  eyes 
Are  bending  thus  above  mc. 

In  vain  tlie  death-dews  rise, — 
Thou  dost  regret  and  love  me! 

Thy  fond  and  pitying  smile 

Shall  soothe  my  painful  waking, 

Thy  voice  shall  cheer  me,  while 
The  Blow  gray  dawn  is  breaking. 

\Mr$.  Norton. 

The  shock  that  Vernon  had  sustained, 
together  with  his  sleep  in  the  damp  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  spring,  were  more  dis- 
astrous in  their  consequences  than  could 
at  first  have  been  imagined;  for  one  after- 
noon shortly  after,  when  Sybil  came  into 
the  parlor  equipped  for  a  walk,  she  found 
him  lying  upon  a  couch  with  a  flush  like 
that  of  fever  upon  his  face.  He  was  sel- 
dom ill,  and  his  powerful  frame  and 
strong  athletic  limbs  looked  as  if  they 
coald  not  be  bound  by  the  chords  of  sick, 
ness ;  but  while  Sybil  looked  at  him  and 


heard  hia  heavy,  irregular  breathing  as 
he  lay  with  contracted  brow,  she  intui- 
tively felt  that  he  was  suffering,  and 
questioned  him.  Vernon  acknowledged 
a  dull  pain  in  his  head  and  a  burning 
thirst,  treating  the  matter  lightly,  and 
making  his  usual  preparations  for  his 
evening  stroll,  but  a  sudden  faintness 
overtook  him,  and  towards  night  his  ill 
feelings  so  continued  to  increase,  that  he 
himself  at  last  proposed  to  send  for 
medical  aid. 

The  physician  at  once  declared  that  he 
was  very  sick,  and  that  he  required  the 
most  attentive  care,  and  thus  a  new  of- 
fice devolved  upon  Sybil,  who  placed  her- 
self under  the  teaching  of  the  house- 
keeper who  was  an  excellent  nurse  and 
had  attended  Vernon  in  his  former  ill- 
ness. With  untiring  footsteps  she  passed 
from  her  grandmother's  room  to  his,  and 
with  her  gentle  ministrations  relieved 
them  both,  winning  many  a  word  of  ap- 
proval from  the  more  experienced  nurse, 
who  was  glad  of  the  young  eyes  and 
hopeful  nature  of  Sybil  to  bear  her 
company.  The  responsibility  increased 
each  moment,  for  Vernon  grew  rapidly 
ill,  tlie  fever  raging  with  unabating  vio- 
lence, until  at  last  he  sank  into  utter  un- 
consciousness. 

To  such  anxiety  of  mind  as  Sybil  now 
felt,  she  was  a  stranger,  and  the  new 
experience  bewildered  her,  and  though 
she  did  not  at  first  know  the  extent  of  the 
danger  of  her  friend  and  guardian,  ^he 
felt  that  such  an  illness  was  a  terrible 
thing,  and  her  heart  was  sorely  troubled 
for  the  strong,  proud  man  who  lay  bereft 
of  strength  and  pride,  and  with  unfail- 
ing patience  she  watched  and  waited 
upon  him.  Sometimes  she  thought  thut 
if  ever  there  could  be  a  return  for  all  the 
benefits  which  she  had  received  from  him, 
the  hour  had  come  to  give  it,  and  that  de- 
votion on  her  part  would  be  but  a  proper 
offering  in  exchange;  but  her  motive  at 
other  times  for  thus  expending  her  ener- 
gies in  watching  day  and  night  at  his 
bod-slde,  was  only  what  any  sick  and 
suffering  fellow-creature  might  expect, 
namely.  Christian  kindness  and  sympa- 
thy. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  unconsciousness 
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dIj  content  when  she  was  in  his 
,  Mid  was  restless  and  complain- 
I  she  left  the  room  to  attend  to 
ndmother's  wants,  but  now 
tleesness  was  over,  the  stupor 
d  succeeded  was  oblivion  to  all 
pMsing  around,  and  at  this  stage 
new  Sybil  had  a  new  and  uuex- 
laL 

iijBician,  who  was  a  kind  and 
man,  called  her  to  him  one  day 
)  thought  that  Vernon,  from  some 
ptoms  which  had  appeared,  more 
r  required  her  watchful  vigils, 
Ij  laying  his  hand  upon  her  fair, 
«d,  told  her  that  it  was  early  in 
ich  trials  to  full  to  her  lot,  but 
nnst  prepare  her  fur  the  worst 
ling  her  that  in  all  human  proba- 
anion  would  die.  The  disease 
led  his  skill,  and  although  he 
J  every  endeavor  to  save  his 
life,  still,  unless  some  almost 
u  intervention,  which  he  could 
Be  then,  interposed  in  the  natural 
erents,  he  said,  that  his  patient 
vtly  breathe  his  last.  He  then 
I  letter  to  her  which  he  told  her 
lend  at  once  to  Isabel,  acquaint- 
rith  the  sad  intelligence,  but  in- 
her  at  the  same  time  that  it 
useless  in  her  to  attempt  to  see 
ler,  as  should  the  worst  happen, 
be  before  she  could  arrive  at 
OroTe.  The  physician  knew 
1^  of  Isabel's  character,  and  feltt 
I  there  been  time,  how  out  of 
I  would  be  by  the  sick  man's 
ith  her  restlessness  and  worldly 
and  manners. 

lylnl,  she  received  the  dreadful 
toe  with  a  cold  chill  which  made 
Uess,  but  the  conviction  that  if 
not  calm,  and  did  she  not  put  on 
I  which  she  was  far  from  feeling. 
M  be  none  to  act,  gave  to  her 
oe  a  quiet  dignity  which  even 
tibe  kind-hearted  physician,  who 
r  a  heroine,  itnd  praised  her  self- 
B ;  but  could  he  have  seen  her  a 
ifier  he  left  her,  with  a  death- 
vr  on  her  countenance,  and  have 
e  nmple  ejaculation,  "God  help 
uch  Imrat  from  her  white  and 


quivering  lips,  he  would  scarcely  haTe 
called  her  a  heroine  then. 

Still  he  might  lire,  hope  whispered, 
and  if  human  care  ai|d  attention  can 
avail,  he  must  live,  she  said  to  herself, 
even  If  her  own  strength  and  life  were  to 
ebb  away  by  the  side  of  Vernon's  couch. 
What  mattered  it  if  he  woko  from  that 
death-like  stupor  to  find  her  dead;  aj, 
what  mattered  it?  Had  he  not  made  the 
world  beautiful  to  her  by  his  teachings, 
his  sympathy ;  what  would  it  be  without 
him  ?  Thus  Sybil  reasoned  in  behalf  of 
her  teacher,  her  benefactor,  her  brother, 
her  friend. 

The  physician  had  told  her  that  there 
was  a  crisis  in  his  disease,  on  the  other 
side  of  which  lay  either  life  or  death ; 
scarcely  the  former,  however,  and  almost 
certainly  the  latter;  should  he  die,  he 
would  pass  away  quietly  and  gently  into 
another  state  of  being,  like  a  child  going 
into  a  slumber,  for  there  was  no  strength 
within  him  to  do  battle  with  the  grim 
tyrant;  but  should  he  live,  as  quietly 
would  he  wake  again  to  earth  and  its 
many  trials,  and  as  long  as  there  was  a 
ray  of  hope  Sybil's  hope  was  strong.  She 
could  not,  would  not,  believe  that  Ver- 
non was  about  to  pass  away  from  her 
sight  forever ;  she  shuddered,  too,  at  the 
thought  of  how  ill  prepared  he  was  for 
such  a  change,  and  fervent  prayers  for  his 
recovery  were  unceasingly  upon  her  lips. 

On  the  morning  after  her  conversation 
with  the  physician,  death  indeed  seemed 
to  have  the  mastery  over  life  upon  the  body 
of  the  unconscious  invalid,  for  his  high, 
white  brow  was  whiter  than  before,  and 
his  hands  seemed  like  ice  within  her  own, 
but  even  then,  when  almost  hoping  against 
hope,  a  prayer  burst  from  her  lips  in  the 
fulneHs  of  her  heart,  and  with  a  passion 
and  energy  which  wore  almost  foreign  to 
her  calm  equable  temperament,  she  inter- 
ceded for  the  life  of  her  guardian. 

"Ob,  Qod,"  she  said,  in  the  simple 
language  of  her  guileless  heart,  "  spare 
him,  spare  him  who  has  been  to  me  a 
friend,  guide,  teacher,  who  has  work  upon 
earth  yet  to  do,  and  who,  though  shut  out 
from  Thy  blessed  light,  still  sympathises 
with  those  who  enjoy  what  is  denied  to 
him.    If  Thou  dost  take  him  he  is  in  Thy 
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hands,  Thou  art  forgiving,  oh  God ;  but 
if  in  Thy  mercy  Thoa  dost  see  fit  to  keep 
him  here  on  earth,  may  this  new  trial 
and  suffering  have  brought  him  nearer  to 
Thee  to  do  Thy  will,  for  with  Thee  is 
life — without  Thee  and  Christ,  spiritual 
death — Amen." 

As  Sybil  knelt  by  the  bed-side  of  Ver- 
non, her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  and 
her  sobs  breaking  out  unrestrained  from 
her  over-burthened  heart,  she  heard  that 
Boul-felt  "Amen"  echoed  so  softly,  yet 
distinctly,  that  she  started  to  her  feet, 
wondering  if  the  word  had  come  from  a 
spirit  or  from  the  pale  lips  before  her. 
jke  had  said  it,  he  lived  I  He  had  passed 
from  the  shadow  of  the  grave  into  life 
once  more,  and  had  heard  that  earnest 
prayer.  A  smile  was  on  his  face,  but 
tears  were  silently  coursing  each  other 
down  his  pallid  cheeks.  Soflly  Sybil 
wiped  them  away,  and  leaning  over  him, 
while  trying  not  to  show  any  emotion,  she 
asked  him  if  he  needed  anything,  and 
told  him  calmly  how  great  a  danger  he 
had  passed  and  how  necessary  it  was  to 
his  recovery  that  he  should  not  exert  him- 
self at  all. 

"  Ob,  that  I  had  passed  away,"  he  mur- 
mured, "  in  that  deep  unconsciousness — 
it  is  so  fearful  to  awake  again  to  life,  its 
disappointment  and  trials,  and  its  blind' 
nessJ' 

"  Hush,"  said  Sybil  softly,  laying  her 
hand,  with  its  velvet  softness,  caressingly 
upon  his  brow,"  murmur  not  against 
what  God  has  done — He  may  have  brought 
you  low  to  raise  you  again  for  some  good 
purpose,  some  great  joy." 

Joy  for  him!  Ah,  that  might  be,  he 
thought,  if  she  loved  him,  if  the  voice 
that  had  called  him  back  to  life  had  called 
him  back  to  love,  too,  if  he  had  youth 
and  sight  to  win  her  for  his  own,  but 
these  were  not  the  days  of  miracles.  Re- 
membering his  vow  of  old,  he  put  a  check 
upon  his  thoughts  and  tongue,  and  an- 
swered her  not,  but  his  brow  contracted 
with  the  effort  as  though  spasmed  with 
pun. 

'*We  must  not  talk  any  more,"  she 
said,  lifting  the  waves  of  bright,  soft 
hair  that  lay  tangled  upon  his  brow; 
"our  good  doctor  will  be  here  directly. 


and  he  will  ask  me  if  I  have  been  faith- 
ful to  my  precious  charge."  Then  he  lay 
still  and  hushed  under  the  heavenly  spell 
of  her  gentle  words  and  soft  touch,  as 
she  smoothed  into  something  like  order 
the  rebellious  locks  of  his  hair  until  she 
thought  that  he  slept,  and  then  sat  down 
quietly,  afraid  to  leave  him  and  yet  watch- 
ing anxiously  for  the  entrance  of  some 
one  to  whom  she  might  impart  the  joyful 
tidings. 

"  Oh,  Sybil,"  he  said  at  last  with  a 
voice  of  anguish  and  tenderness  which 
almost  betrayed  his  secret,  "your  watch- 
fulness, your  devotion,  have  cured  me  of 
this  almost  fatal  fever,  but  there  remains 
a  pain  incurable,  which  you  know  not  of, 
here,  deep,  deep  in  my  heart,  which  is 
beating  forever  with  the  same  throb  of 
anguish  ;  God  cannot  still  that  and  bid  it 
be  calm,  though  He  can  give  life  and  take 
it," 

"Poor,  tried,  weary  heart,"  she  an- 
swered softly,  as  though  she  were  sooth- 
ing a  grieved  child;  then  dasliing  away 
the  tears  that  would  come  to  her  eyes  for 
very  pity  of  his  weakness,  she  continued 
earnestly,  "God  can  do  all  things,  Mr. 
Vernon,  for  those  who  love  him ;  do  you 
not  remember  those  beautiful  words? 
'  Tenderly  His  finger  touches  the  stains 
of  our  hearts  and  defines  the  misery  of 
our  lives.'  But  to  be  loved  and  cared  for 
by  Him,  we  must  love  Him  too,  will  you 
not  try  to  do  this  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  will  teach  me  how,  Sybil," 
he  answered,  Sybil  pressed  his  hand  but 
did  not  answer.  She  felt  a  new  joy  ia 
her  heart;  she  might  be  the  means  of 
training  a  soul  for  a  purer  life ;  she  was 
weak,  truly,  for  the  t-ask,  but  God  was 
on  her  side,  and  her  reply  to  his  question 
was  simply  that  gentle  pressure  which  the 
blind  man  understood,  and  a  scarcely 
audible  prayer  breathed  for  him,  for  her, 
for  both. 

The  entrance  of  the  physician  put  an 
end  to  further  conversation,  and  it  was 
well  that  he  came,  for  the  unusual  excite- 
ment was  anything  but  beneficial  to  Ver- 
non. 

"  By  almost  a  miracle  you  are  raised 
from  a  very  critical  state  to  one  of  com- 
parative security,"  he  said  seriously,  *'  hut 
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joar  little  narse  must  keep  you  very 
quiet,  Doting  the  slightest  change,  for  a 
relapse  would  be  fatal  in  your  present 
Teak  state ;  and  any  conversation  long 
contioued,  or  any  excitement,  would  be 
apt  to  throw  you  back  again." 

Thus  warned  Sybil  did  her  duty  to  the 
otiDost;  she  would  neither  converse  her- 
self, nor  allow  Vernon  to  engage  in  any 
cooTersation  on  bis  part,  and  a  busy  and 
important  person  she  became,  flitting  like 
a  spirit  of  peace  from  room  to  room,  the 
eerroDts  looking  up  to  her  with  respect, 
and  even  the  old  housekeeper  praising 
her  for  her  on  tiring  industry  and  devo- 
tion. This  self-abnegation  had  its  re- 
gard, for  Vernon  gradually  recovered  his 
strength,  and  though  not  able  to  leave 
his  room  fur  some  time,  each  day  added 
fresh  vigor  to  his  wasted  frame ;  and  as 
gradaally  she  felt  that  she  was  gaining  a 
recognised  influence  even  over  that  stern, 
onbending  will. 

"Is  Sybil  here?"  asked  Vernon  one 
aflemoon  after  waking  from  a  refreshing 
sleep,  "yes,  I  know  that  she  is,  for  the 
air  is  softer  for  her  presence,  there  is  a 
lalmier  breath  floating  above  and  around 
me.  Yes,  Sybil  must  be  here ;  where  is 
ahe,  and  what  is  she  doing?" 

"You  have  guessed  aright,"  she  an- 
swered playfully,  "  but  because  you  are 
feeling  better  and  stronger  with  coming 
health,  you  must  not  be  led  away  by  your 
imaginings  to  pay  such  far  fetched  com- 
pliments. I  am  seated  by  a  window  look- 
ing at  the  lost  foot-prints  of  Winter  some- 
times, and  sometimes  reading  passages 
from  a  good  book." 

"  It  is  a  long  time  since  my  pupil  has 
read  to  me,  will  she  read  to  me  now? 
along  with  this  fine  elastic  air  around  me, 
let  ber  voice  come  to  me  like  the  tuneful 
reed  of  woodland  shepherd,  as  it  did  in 
days  of  yore." 

Sybil  half  smiled  at  his  persistent  com- 
plimentary tone,  then  looked  serious 
enough  as  ber  eye  rested  upon  the  book 
that  she  was  holding;  history,  poetry, 
novels,  science,  all  these  had  she  read 
aloud  to  Vernon,  bat  never  t?iat.  Would 
be  listen  patiently,  or  would  he  ask  fur 
K)mething  lighter,  and  to  his  ken,  better  ? 
She  would  try  him — it  was  worth  the 


trial,  his  displeasure  was  nothing  com- 
pared with  what  she  thought  seemed 
clearly  to  her,  her  duty,  and  unfalteringly 
and  feelingly  she  read  from  the  page 
which  lay  open  upon  her  lap. 

'*  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not 
want. 

**  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green 
pastures :  He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still 
waters. 

"  He  restoreth  my  soul,  He  leadeth  me 
in  the  paths  of  righteousness  for  Hie 
name's  sake. 

**  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  val- 
ley of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear 
no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  me,  thy  rod  and 
thy  staff  they  comfort  me. 

"  Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me  in 
the  presence  of  mine  enemies;  thou 
anointest  my  head  with  oil,  my  cup  run- 
neth over. 

"  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  fol- 
low me  all  the  days  of  my  life,  and  I  will 
dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever.'' 

Sybil  made  no  comment  upon  what  she 
had  read,  nor  did  she  allow  Vernon  to. do 
BO,  for  she  arose  and  lefl  the  apartment, 
imagining  that  he  had  food  enough  for 
thought  in  the  beautiful  words  he  had 
heard. 

The  nest  afternoon  as  she  was  seated 
in  the  same  spot  with  the  same  book  be- 
fore her,  great  was  her  delight  at  hear- 
ing  Vernon  request  her  to  read  aloud 
again,  leaving  her  to  the  choice  of  what 
it  should  be.  She  chose,  as  she  had  done 
the  day  before,  feeling  that  one  step  was 
gained,  and  when  he  bade  her  pause  bo 
that  he  might  speak  of  the  beauty  of 
some  particular  passage,  she  knew  that 
the  ice  of  indifference  was  broken ;  and 
it  came  to  pass  that  after  Vernon's  re- 
covery the  Bible  still  continued  to  form  a 
part  of  their  daily  reading.  Vernon 
listened  to  it,  but  too  often  as  a  critic, 
though  Sybil  reasoned  rightly  when  she 
said  to  herself  that  even  then  it  was  a 
great  gain,  and  that  perhaps  when  he 
came  "to  scoff"  he  would  "remain  to 
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pray 

As  the  winter  passed  away  and  the 
Spring  came  in  with  joyous  step,  a  very 
maiden  in  the  first  flush  of  youth,  bright- 
ening everything  she  looked  upon  and 
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smiling  upon  earth  and  sky,  Vernon's 
recovery  seemed  establinhed,  and  each 
day  added  somewhat  of  bis  old  vigor  to 
bis  step,  each  day  his  proud  look  came 
back  more  strongly  marked  upon  his  face, 
not  the  defiant  look  which  made  Sybil 
liken  him  to  a  tree  struck  by  lightning, 
and  though  blasted,  towering  upwards  to 
to  the  sky,  but  a  softened  pride,  as  though 
the  tree  were  scathed  only,  and  struggled, 
erect  still,  for  life.  He  was  happier,  far 
happier,  too,  than  he  had  been  for  years, 
for  he  had  a  tranquil  security  in  the 
present  which  soothed  and  satisfied  him. 
First  he  felt  how  exclusively  Sybil  was 
his  own,  at  least  until  some  one  more 
fortunate  than  himself  came  to  claim  her, 
and  again  he  knew  that  he  was  a  better 
man.  Gone  were  those  quick  flashes  of 
temper  which  so  often  interfered  with 
his  peace  of  mind  ;  gone  was  that  miser- 
able depression  of  spirits,  which  not  only 
affected  his  own  well-being  but  that  of 
tbose  around  hira,  and  those  querulous 
repinings  against  fate  had  given  place  if 
not  to  submission,  to  a  quiet  acquiescence 
in  his  condition,  and  though  he  was  far 
from  his  ideal  of  a  good  man,  and  farther 
yet  from  Sybil's,  still  the  progress  was 
upward  not  downward. 

It  has  been  said  that "  the  A«ar/ in  waking 
wakes  the  mind,"  and  perhaps  all  of  Ver- 
non's happy  change  of  character  could  be 
traced  to  Sybil's  influence  and  the  strong 
love  which  had  budded  a  while  ago,  and 
had  now  burst  into  full  flower,  which  he 
wore,  truly  enough,  concealed ;  not  on  his 
breast  but  in  it.  Even  granting  this, 
Sybil  might  have  been  the  instrument, 
the  means  which  led  on  to  such  a  desira- 
ble end.  So  that  the  change  had  really 
come,  it  mattered  little  whether  Sybil's 
hand  first  touched  the  troubled  waters,  or 
whether  an  angel  had  looked  within  their 
depths  with  eyes  that  had  power  to  calm. 
God  has  many  ways  to  bring  a  wanderer 
home. 

At  this  period  of  our  story  Mrs.  Gor- 
don remained  in  the  same  state,  neither 
better  nor  worse,  and  Sybil  was  truly 
thankful  to  know  that  in  her  slow  decay, 
tliough  the  mind  was  no  longer  active, 
the  body  of  her  dear  relative  was  free 
from  suffering,  and  with  renewed  ardor 


she  laid  plans  to  pursue  her  studies  and 
to  devote  as  much  time  as  she  consci- 
entiously could  to  her  improvement  in 
every  branch  of  education,  but  an  event 
occurred  that  entirely  interrupted  the 
even  tenor  of  her  life. 

About  this  time  a  letter  arrived  from 
Isabel,  full  of  regrets  that  she  had  been 
unable  to  leave  her  home  at  the  period  of 
Vernon's  illness,  congratulating  him  upon 
his  recovery,  and  adding  that  as  he  was 
proof  against  all  invitations  to  the  city, 
she  had  determined  to  spend  a  month 
with  him ;  but  dreading  the  loneliness 
of  the  drive,  as  Mr.  Clayton  was  unable 
to  accompany  her,  he  must  be  prepared 
to  have  a  friend  of  her's  for  an  inmate, 
who  had  been  selected  by  her  for  agree- 
able conversation,  brilliant  qualities,  and 
in  fact  for  all  that  would  render  a  tiresome 
journey  agreeable. 

"And  this  friend?"  asked  Sybil  as  she 
finished  reading  Isabel's  letter. 

"  Only  some  artist  or  poet,  I  suppose," 
answered  Vernon  in  his  turn,  though 
concealing  his  fears  and  anxious  about 
any  addition  to  their  happy  home  of  one 
who  might  interest  Sybil,  "  Isabel  is  al- 
ways surrounded  by  such,  who  are  paint- 
ing her  beauty  or  making  verses  abont 
her  expressive  eyes,  that  'underneath 
that  calm  white  forehead  are  ever  burn- 
ing torrid.' " 

"You  have  so  often  spoken  of  your 
sister's  beauty  that  I  have  a  longing  to 
see  it,  just  as  one  longs  to  go  abroad  to 
gaze  at  one  particular  Madonna.  I  won- 
der if  the  sense  of  her  loveliness  will 
flash  upon  me  like  sunlight,  or  if  it  will 
grow  upon  me  like  the  coming  dawn-  I 
cannot  tell  yet  what  my  ideal  of  beauty 
is,  only  it  seems  to  me  now  that  I  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  one.  As  in 
pictures,  so  in  living  and  breathing  cre- 
ations of  beauty,  I  should  think  that  one 
ought  to  be  educated  to  enjoy  it  and  to 
say  at  last,  'this  or  that  face  or  form 
delights  me.' " 

"  And  yet,  Sybil,"  answered  Vernon, 
*'  I  would  not  have  you  think  that  Isabel, 
with  her  surpassing  loveliness,  is  my  cri- 
terion. I  admired  but  did  not  enjoy  her 
face  when  I  could  see  it.  Her's  is  a 
restless,  butter-fly  brilliancy,  a  very  opal 
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ig  the  gems;  her  friend,  Miss 
in  talk  of  her  without  emotion 
once  mj  tjpe  of  the  highest 
of  beaatj,  calm,  statuesqae, 
ipped,  not  so  fair  as  clear  and 
eetic ;  a  rose,  to  the  looker  on 
thing  bat  most  gorgeous  colour- 
lerfect  proportions,  but  to  any 
la  fortunate  enough  to  gather 
^  giving  out  the  most  delicious 
I  had  my  dream,  you  know 
diasolved,  how  I  did  not  win 
r  wear  it." 

know,  I  know/'  sud  Sybil 
ring  that  the  frenh  opening  of 
inda  might  give  him  pain. 

oC  win  nor  wear  it,"  repeated 
Mr  am  I  (be  least  regretful  that 
the  possession  of  such  a  regal 
lid  have  made  me  proud  but 
aadwhat  would  it  have  availed 
No,  Sybil,  even  if  I  could  see 
ight  again,  and  were  I  seeking 
oompanion,  I  would  search 
Im  world  not  so  much  for  a 
^  hot  a  truthful  one,  not  so 
\  Juno-like  form  to  gaxe  upon 
't  at  for  one  pliant  and  yield- 
[  oonld  nestle  in  my  heart  of 
d  that  would  feel  at  home 
i  we  have  forgotten  our  first 

•  city  guests  who  are  accus- 

•  amused  all  the  day  and  half 
bt;  all  that  we  can  do  is  to 
a  welcome  in  our  quiet  way, 
leir  visit  as  a  dispensation  by 

agreeable,  and  do  our  best 
nrcomstances ;  then  you  must 
Nakeeper  to  do  hers,  too,  and 
gtoeraliy  known   among  the 

and  I  doubt  not  with  their 
f  city  habits,  and  jour  obser- 
,  that  everything  will  go  on 
mdwell.    AndSybir^ 

Bmon" — 

<  yourself;  send  to  the  city  for 
on  to  your  wardrobe  that  you 
l;  I  would  have  my  young 
Midng  her  best  in  my  sister's 

teemed  lost  for  a  moment  in 

^t,  a  new  emotion  stirred  the 

eachf  and    Sybil   was    silent 


too.  ''Was  she  fair  and  bright-eyed,  and 
would  that  sister  look  approvingly  upon 
her,  or  was  she  otherwise?"  he  siud  to 
himself. 

"  Do  I  approach  any  of  the  types  of 
beauty  which  he  has  mentioned,  Mrs. 
Clayton's,  or  Miss  Percy's,  or  that  other, 
the  bcuuty  of  Truth,  or  am  I  far  removed 
from  each  and  all  ?"  she  thought 

*'You  will  look  your  best?"  at  last 
he  said  again. 

'*  As  a  moth  flying  around  a  star,"  she 
answered  somewhat  sadly,  as  she  thought 
of  what  she  had  heard  of  Isabel  and  her 
loveliness. 

"Ah!  18  it  so  then?"  he  asked  some- 
what disappointed,  though  scarcely  dar- 
ing to  confess  it  to  himself,  but  it  was  only 
for  a  moment ;  he  loved  her  soul,  not  hor 
perishable  body. 

"You  said  that  yon  liked  i}MtrHlhfid 
face  best,"  she  said  timidly;  "Mrs.  Clay- 
ton, I  trust,  will  find  truth  and  sincerity 
in  her  brother's  adopted  sister." 

"  Yes,  dear  child,  1  know  it  as  though 
I  could  see  it,  and  it  is  God's  most  pre- 
cious seal  imprinted  on  what  Tie  hns  cre- 
ated ;  keep  on  the  gannents  of  truth,  dear 
Sybil,  bo  what  you  are,  and  the  moth  will 
not  be  overpowered  by  the  lustre  of  the 
star;"  and  with  these  kind,  comforting 
words  be  left  her. 

Many  a  moment  of  longing  had  Sybil 
before  the  guests  arrived  to  flee  away  to 
her  old  cottage  home,  but  she  gradually 
overcame  her  timidity  when  she  saw  that 
no  responsibility  whatever  would  fall 
upon  her,  for  the  well-trained  servants 
and  excellent  housekeeper  soon  had  every- 
thing in  readiness,  and  even  seemed  to 
apply  themselves  with  additional  alacrity 
to  their  preparations  at  the  prospect  of 
the  monotony  of  their  quiet  life  being 
broken  by  Mrs.  Clayton  and  her  atten- 
dants, and  at  last  she  not  only  became  re- 
conciled herself  to  the  looked  for  innova- 
tion, but  anxious  for  it  too. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

**  With  silken  coats  and  caps,  and  golden 

rings, 
With  ruffs  and  cuffs  and  farthingales  and 

things.*' 

Oh,  to  see  or  hear  her  singing!  scarce  I 

know  which  is  divinest — 
For  her  looks  sing  too — she  modulates  her 

gestures  to  the  tune :, 
And  her  mouth  stirs  with  the  song,  like 

song;  antl  when  the  notes  are  finest, 
*Tis  the  eyes  tliat  shoot  out  vocal  light,  and 

seem  to  swell  them  on. 

[Mrt.  Browning. 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  party  from 
the  city  arrived,  but  an  hour  sooner  than 
was  expected.  Sybil  had  taken  a  walk, 
and  Vernon  alone  remained  to  receive 
them. 

Isabel  loved  her  brother  as  mach  as 
such  a  heart  as  hers  could  love,  with  its 
evil  impulses  unchecked,  and  its  good 
ones  not  encouraged,  and  rushing  into 
his  arms,  she  covered  his  face  with  kisses. 
Hers  was  a  changeful  nature,  flickering 
with  lights  and  shadows ;  not,  perhaps, 
wilfully  sinful,  but  too  faulty  to  inspire 
much  respect ;  she  would  do  a  grievous 
wrong  to  a  friend,  who,  disgusted  at  once 
with  her  levity  and  inconsistency,  would 
determine  to  avoid  her  ever  after,  but  in 
another  instant  some  kind  act  of  Isabel's, 
and  her  lovely,  winning  smile  would  ef- 
face all  remembrance  of  her  folly.  Such 
a  character  is  not  an  uncommon  one,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  harbour  resentment 
long  against  these  April-like  beings  who 
have  tears  as  well  as  sunshine  at  com- 
mand. It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  Ver- 
non, remembering  she  was  his  sister,  the 
only  tie  of  blood  that  he  had  upon  earth, 
and  that  they  had  been  parted  for  years, 
returned  her  affectionate  caresses  with  an 
almost  equal  warmth. 

"And  now,"  said  Isabel,  gracefully 
disengaging  herself  from  his  arms,  "  you 
most  not  neglect  your  other  guest — give 
me  your  hand,  Richard,  and  let  your 
heart  go  with  it  in  a  welcome." 

He  gave  it,  and  felt  it  placed  by  her  in 
another  hand,  a  beautiful  hand,  but  not 
like  Sybil's.    A  shudder  crept  over  him 


as  he  felt  its  clasp.  It  was  one  that  he 
bad  pressed  before,  and  cared  never  to 
press  again.  No,  it  was  not  like  StViI's 
any  more  than  the  heart  was  like  Sybil's. 
The  hand  of  the  one  was  perfect  in  its 
proportions,  like  that  of  a  statue,  and 
artists  had  moulded  their  finest  creatioDS 
from  its  form ;  the  fingers  were  tapered 
to  a  point,  the  well  shaped  nail  polihbed 
to  glossiness,  bat  a  certain  hardness  like 
the  marble  which  it  copied,  a  coldness, 
met  your  touch ;  but  SybiPs  hand  was 
soft,  tremulous,  yielding,  and  warm,  with 
a  palm  like  the  faint  blush  of  a  rose  leaf; 
one  felt  truth  there,  but  in  that  other 
hand,  lying  in  Vernon's  there  was  none. 

"  Florence  Percy,"  said  Isabel,  but  she 
might  have  left  the  words  unuttered,  for 
Vernon  knew  it  before  they  were  said, 
and  he  stammered  out  something  which 
he  hoped  sounded  like  a  polite  welcome, 
but  was  it  ?  Scarcely. 

"  Yes,  I  knew  that  you  would  be  glad 
to  see  us,  Richard,  I  told  Florence  so,  and 
assured  her  that  you  had  not  forgotten 
those  happy  hours  of  the  past,"  said  Isa- 
bel.    "  I  did  my  very  best  to  bring  Clay- 
ton with  us,  but  he  resisted  all  my  fasci- 
nations ;  I  even  tried  to  charm  back  his 
romance,  and  talked  touchingly  of  the 
woods  and  streams,  but  all  in  vain,  and 
so  I  concluded  to  yield  myself  gracefully 
to  the  inevitable  fate  of  coming  without 
him.    He  is  just  as  good,  Richard,  just 
as  indulgent  as  ever,  and  has  such  a  plea- 
sant way  of  being  obstinate  that  one  can- 
not get  angry  with  him.    The  day  before 
we  came  I  actually  forced  some  tears  into 
my  eyes,  by  way  of  additional  induce- 
ment, to  show  him  how  I  longed  for  bis 
company,  but  he  either  did  not  or  would 
not  notice  them,  and  dried  them  most  ef- 
fectually by  saying  in  a  tone,  entirely  di- 
vested of  all  romance,  that  he  could  not 
come  because  he  had  some  grand  specu- 
lation on  hand  which  would  yield  him,  if 
attended  to,  several  thousands ;  and  then 
by  way  of  comfort  for  my  disappoint- 
ment, he  said  that  he  supposed  I  wanted 
a  new  rohe  de  chambre  for  the  country, 
some  unostentatious  jewelry  which  would 
not  dazzle  the  dwellers  of  Arcadia,  and 
before  I  could  answer  no,  he  poured  a 
handful  of  gold  into  my  lap,  and  departed. 
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Jm  way  he  always  treata  me,  and 
len  I  know  that  I  deserve  a  bculd- 
ome  giddy  act  of  mine,  he  blesses 
ad ;  but  I  must  end  with  what  I 
ind  tell  you  how  it  comes  to  pass 
renee  ia  here ;  I  did  not  want  to 
ith  me  any  of  the  lords  of  crea- 
the  effort  to  entertain  them  with 
vala  but  the  skies  and  fields 
vrt  annihilated  me.  Nothing  re- 
then  but  to  bring  some  one  with 
If  80  agreeable,  and  so  chimes  in 
thai  is  beautiful  in  art  and  na- 
il she  would  but  seem  as  a  part 
Qe  landscapes,  while  I  might  en- 
odcityas  such;  sol  looked  around, 
Tlorence  appeared  and  came/' 
Ibrgot  to  say,  however,"  said 
t  in  return,  "  that  she  herself  is 
irhich  brightens  the  landscapes, 
7  ibing  around/' 
thanked  her  friend  with  a  grati- 
te,  for  flattery  was  the  food  that 
d,  and  Florence  knew  it. 
have  been  talking  so  busily,'' 
med,  "that  I  had  quite  forgotten 
to  look  about  upon  the  beauties 
Ttniences  of  your  house  before 
t  to  our  rooms.  Really,  you  are 
nifte  after  all,  living  in  a  hut  on 
lid  water,  but  have  a  most  charm- 
tation  here,  which  breathes  un- 
lUy  of  civilization.  There  is  one 
towever,  in  your  menage  which 
M  me,  and  that  is  that  you  are 
to  live  here  year  after  year  with 
nl  servants  and  that  superannu- 
Uy  dame,  and  her  rustic  grand- 
[|  is  bad  taste,  to  say  the  least  of 
roa  are  not  utterly  lost  to  taste 
lement,  Richard,  as  one  can  see 
r  pictures.  What  an  exquisite 
that  is ;  did  you  ever  behold  any 
•oal  touching  as  that  Madonna's 
vence  ?  and  that,"  she  exclaimed, 
iBped  hands,  "I  suppose  is  the 
c  that  with  good  reason  you  gave 
•m  for  last  year ;  I  must  look  at 
now,  and  the  next  day,  and  the 

.  had  al  last  made  the  circuit  of 

a  in  her  tour  of  curiosity,  and 

at  length  quite  breathless  at  a 

,  which  looked  out  upon  the  ex- 


tensive green  lawn,  which  it  was  Ver- 
non's pride  ever  to  have  in  excellent  or- 
der, and  no  one  could  fail  to  be  delighted 
with  ita  velvet  smoothness,  as  it  stretched 
in  gradual  slope  to  the  woods  beyond. 
Hero  Isabel  paused  for  a  moment,  but  her 
silence  was  not  of  long  continuance,  be- 
ing broken  once  more  with  an  exclama- 
tion of  delight. 

*'  Pictures  within,  and  pictures  with- 
out," she  exclaimed :  '*  Ah,  what  a  visioB 
of  loveliness  I  Who  is  that  exquisite  crea- 
ture approaching  the  house,  Richard? 
Her  hair  is  of  that  pale  golden  colour,  so 
beautiful  and  so  rare,  her  eyes  the  mosi 
heavenly  blue,  her  cheek  just  floshed 
enough  for  refinement,  and  her  omnplsK- 
ion  that  creamy,  healthy  white  which  the 
painters  love  so  much/' 

•  '*  I  know  not,"  said  Vernon,  amused  in 
spite  of  himself  with  Isabel's  interest  in 
all  around  her,  **  unless  yon  have  made 
a  vow  to  see  only  what  is  beautiful  in  the 
world,  and  colour  every  thing  from  with- 
in, or  perhaps  you  have  improvised  some 
maid  of  honor  to  attend  you  as  lovely  as 
yourself;  or  stay,  will  you  have  one  more 
suggestion,  it  may  be  that  a  naiad,  fresh 
from  her  sylvan  toilet,  has  come  to  ask 
your  orders." 

"  You  do  but  jest,  Mr.  Vernon,"  said 
Florence,  "while  Isabol  is  in  earnest, 
and  this  apparition  is  as  lovely  as  she 
has  described — there,  stand  back  a  little, 
Isabel,  and  let  her  still  be  unconscious 
that  wo  are  hore ;  see  what  a  pretty  pan- 
tomino  she  is  acting  as  she  approaches; 
now  she  weaves  her  flowers  into  a  gar- 
land, and  like  a  ballet  dancer  has  thrown 
them  over  her  head  with  a  graceful  move- 
ment; now  she  twines  them  into  a  wreath, 
and  apes  the  graces  of  a  crowned  queen, 
and,  ah — sec  again,  how  naturally  she 
arranges  them  into  an  artistic  bouquet, 
and  offers  them  with  a  coquettish  air  to 
some  imaginary  swain." 

"  All  that  she  does  seems  well  done/' 
whispered  Isabel  in  return ;  "  and,  oh, 
what  beauty,  what  perfect  be$iuty,  is  hers  I 
Fur  the  first  time  in  my  life  you  must 
forgive  me  for  raving  about  perfections 
which  are  not  yours,  Florence.  Hush, 
she  is  seating  herself  at  the  foot  of  that 
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Huge,  leafy  tree ;  let  us  listen,  our  naiad 
is  beginning  to  sing." 

The  truth  was  gradually  dawning  upon 
Yernon,  and  it  came  upon  him  with  a 
glare  almost  too  dazzling,  as  that  beloved 
Toice  rose  upon  his  ear.  His  strong 
frame  trembled,  he  grew  pale,  then 
flushed.  Every  emotion  of  the  human 
heart  seemed  to  gather  in  his  breast. 
Sybil,  beautiful!  she  was  his,  his  own. 
Sybil,  beautiful !  ah,  fatal  gift,  the  fairest 
flowers  were  plucked  the  soonest,  and  he 
would  lose  this  flower  he  prized  so  much. 
Love,  jealousy,  anger,  fear,  tenderness, 
all  were  felt  by  him  in  their  full  intensi- 
ty, but  gradually  as  that  perfect  voice, 
singing  the  impassioned  Italian  music 
which  he  had  taught  it,  came  wafted  in 
at  the  window  together  wiih  the  perfume 
of  the  flowers,  every  eraotton  was  calmed 
save  love,  complete,  undying  love,  a  part 
of  him  then,  and  forever,  and  as  the  last 
note  died  away  in  the  hush  that  followed, 
he  found  voice  to  say  softly, 

"  It  is  my  little  Sybil  Gray." 

Then  the  curtains  of  an  opposite  win- 
dow parted,  making  a  frame  for  the 
strangely  beautiful  face  that  looked  in, 
and  which  blushed  scarlet  at  finding 
strangers  there,  and  at  feeling  that  ttiey 
had  heard  her  unbidden  song :  but  Ver- 
non, who  bad  heard  her  light  footstep, 
re-assured  her  by  the  kind  tone  of  his 
voice,  and  she  entered,  ofi'ering  her  hand 
gracefully,  but  timidly,  to  the  new- 
comers. A  regular  introduction,  all  in- 
tuitively felt,  would  have  been  awkward 
and  out  of  place.  Sybil  herself  felt  it, 
and  broke  the  ice  by  offering  her  flowers. 

"  How  beautiful,"  said  Isabel,  glancing 
more  at  the  fair  girl  who  proffered  them, 
than  at  the  flowers  themselves. 

**Ye8,"  she  answered,  "they  are,  in- 
deed. I  tried  to  gather  the  prettiest  I 
could  find  to  arrange  in  your  rooms  before 
you  came,  and  as  is  the  fashion  in  some 
countries,  to  crown  your  pillows  with  a 
cluster  of  sweet  roses,  but  I  fear  that  I 
lingered  too  long  on  the  way." 

•*  You  are  very  kind,"  returned  Isabel, 
"  you  must,  however,  not  lay  the  defeat 
of  your  plans  at  you  own  door,  but  upon 
our  horses,  who  were  fresher  than  we  im- 
agined, and  so  we  came  the  last  few  miles 


more  rapidly,  arriving  here  an  hour  be- 
fore the  specified  time." 

"  I  hope,  Sybil,"  said  Vernon,  "  that 
in  your  zeal  for  others  you  have  not  for- 
gotten your  daily  tribute  to  me," 

"  Thaty  I  never  forget,"  she  answered 
gravely,  "it  would  be  ungrateful  indeed  ; 
here  they  are,  your  own  favourites,  and 
a  cluster  of  more  beautiful  violets  I  have 
never  seen." 

"  How  wonderful,"  said  Isabel  quick- 
ly, "  the  violet  is  your  favourite,  too,  is  it 
not,  Florence  ?" 

Sybil  was  just  extending  her  hand  to 
plaoe  them  in  Vernon's,  when  both  startr 
ed,  and  the  fragrant  cluster  fell  to  the 
ground. 

Be  remembered  that  it  was  her  favour- 
ite flower,  and  she — she  was  startled  at 
the  name  spoken  by  Isal>el. 

Florence  I  it  seemed  familiar,  it  seemed 
linked  with  a  host  of  cruel  memories,  a 
broken  trust,  desertion,  pain  inflicted  bj 
one  whom  Vernon  had  loved.  Then  the 
memories  took  a  more  definite  form,  and 
Vernon's  past  rose  clearly  before  her,  and 
lifting  her  glance  to  the  face  of  that 
stately  beauty  before  her,  whose  cold, 
searching  eyes  looked  her  through  and 
through,  her  heart  told  her  that  there  she 
stood,  the  destroyer  of  his  happiness,  the 
original  of  the  glorious  picture  upoa 
whose  reverse  might  have  been  written 
the  word  deceit. 

As  Sybil  stooped  to  raise  the  fallen 
flowers,  she  mechanically  looked  up  once 
more  ;  still  that  piercing  glance  was  upon 
her,  those  hawk-like  eyes  watching  the 
crouching  dove,  but  she  turned  away 
from  their  strange  spell,  and  again  of- 
fered the  flowers  to  Vernon. 

"  Take  them  away,  Sybil,"  he  said  in 
a  low  tone  of  voice,  "  I  had  forgotten 
that  sJie  cared  for  them,  take  them  far 
away." 

Sybil  lefl  the  room  in  obedienca  to  that 
whisper,  the  guests  thought  for  some  do- 
mestic order  from  Vernon,  but  in  reality 
to  be  alone.  She  knew  not  why,  but  her 
heart  seemed  bursting  with  some  strange, 
new  feeling,  which  she  could  not  analyze. 
Florence  Percy  here,  she  thought,  under 
this  very  roof!  Florence  loving  the  same 
flowers  that  Vernon  loved!    And  then 
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b    she  was    in  her  majefitio 
Babel  waa  lovely,  winniDg,  fos- 
mt  Florence  was  regal.    Be- 
;  right  had  she  to  look  so  ten- 
I  Yernon,  so  curiously  upon 
low  imposing  she  was,  how 
ress  that  enveloped  her  mag- 
m ;  how  visibly  a  certain  sort 
leemed  to  hang  about  her,  a 
dare  and  I  trill "  which  awed 
»nod.    Dared  and  willed  tohatf 
r  emotion  swept  over  Sybirs 
I  she  had  ever  before  ex  peri- 
emotion  which  she  thought,  if 
for  many  days,  might  kill  her. 
no  good  angel  near  to  tell  her 
t  the  fiend  of  jealousy,  and  its 
t  burned  strong  and  clear.  She 
)tired  part  of  the  garden  near 
al  lake,  which  flowed  as  clear 
at  her  feet,  and  a  thought 
akin  to  revenge  came  to  her, 
4>oked  around   with  a  guilty 
bre  it  gave  birth  to  a  deed,  to 
le'was  un(»bserved. 
aH  not  love  what  she  loves," 
lanionately,  and  with  an  im- 
s  new  to  her  gentle  nature,  she 
lowers  one  by  one  apart,  and 
n  into  the  stream. 
m  as  the  breeze  wafted  them 
'  mood  changed,  the  reaction, 
M  not  be  delayed  long,  came  to 
ow  of  bitter  tears,  and  liolding 
iore  of  herself  to  herself,  she 
*  pardon,  prayed  that  the  hour 
m  quickly  away,  pleaded  for 
iptinst  temptation,  and  for  more 
nety,  despising  herself  for  her 
and  most  sorrowful  for  lier  for- 
1  of  her  duty  ;  then  fearing  that 
Hse  would  be  marked,  slie  en- 
house  once  more,  apparently  as 
Jie  stream  upon  which  the  re- 
fers were  floating. 
irds  when  she  bchcl  \  F)(»renco 
fernon's  society,  and  off'ering 
aid  which  he  was  too  puiitc  to 
ad  which  Sybil  felt  her  right, 
iisd  her  heart  carefully,  prol>ing 
bought,  its  most  secret  depths, 
I  to  the  following  conclusiim  : 
^  been  to  me  as  a  brother ;  I 
\m  in  his  blindness,  I  have  read 


to  him,  talked  t  >  him,  sung  to  him ;  we 
two  have  been  alone  in  joy  and  sorrow, 
and  now  another  comes  and  takes  mj. 
place ;  it  is  natural,  then,  that  I  should 
feel  my  rights  infringed  upon ;  but  she 
is  not  to  blame,  she  knows  not  what  I 
have  been  to  him,  how  I  have  watched 
him  in  sickness  and  health ;  no,  she  is  not 
to  blame — and  to  him  there  may  be  a  fas- 
cination in  being  once  more  in  the  pres- 
ence of  one  who  has  been  so  dearly  loved 
as  she  has  been,  he  may  like  to  hear  the 
tones  of  her  voice,  and  feel  the  pressure 
of  her  hand  ;  it  may  bring  back  to  him 
the  happy  hours  of  his  youth,  when  it 
was  almost  his  religion  to  worship  at  her 
shrine  ;  but,  oh,  how  could  she,  how  could 
she  after  all  that  has  passed,  after  she 
has  scorned  him  and  b^n  scorned  alike 
in  return,  come  into  his  presence,  to  his 
very  hearth-stone  again  ?" 

After  Florence  had,  as  she  thought,  de- 
fined Sybil's  position  in  the  household, 
that  is,  after  she  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Vernon  simply  regarded  her  as 
an  interesting  child,  whom  he  had  trained 
according  to  his  ideas,  to  womanhood; 
after  she  hud  considered  the  wide  difier- 
ence  in  their  ages,  which  seemed  to  for- 
bid anything  like  the  perfect  sympathy 
which  she  thought  she  herself  oould  feel 
for  him,  and  he  for  her;  and  when  she 
saw  that  the  retiring  ;rirl  in  no  way  in- 
terfered with  her  own  plans,  she,  as  well 
aslsahel,  looked  with  wonder  upon  her 
singular  loveliness  and  varied  gifts,  and 
assumed  a  patronizing  air  to  Vernon's 
young  char^^e.  But  though  Isabel  was 
most  fascinating,  and  Florence  kindness 
itself,  Sybil  did  not  feel  quite  at  ease 
with  them,  and  spent  oven  more  of  her 
time  than  formerly  with  her  grand-mo- 
ther, t>r  in  the  quiet  of  her  own  apart- 
ment, while  Vernon,  who  kept  his  secret 
so  well,  longed  for  the  visit  to  bo  at  an 
end. 

lie  was  weary  of  the  rustle  of  silks  and 
satins,  the,  to  him,  unmeaning  city  gos- 
sip, an^l  for  the  jewels  and  gewgaws  which 
they  discussed  with  an  interest  worLhy  of 
a  better  theme,  he  eared  not.  Those  busy 
fiishionists  seemed  to  him  too  much  like  a 
mirror  of  his  former  self,  and  while  re- 
joicing that  he  had  outlived  their  tastes. 
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he  flighed  for  a  return  of  his  quiet  eveu- 
iDgs  with  Sybil.  After  a  moment's  re- 
flection, Florence's  courpe  of  conduct  and 
flin^ulnr  intrusion  censed  to  astonish  him, 
as  he  recalled  what  she  had  done  in  the 
past,  bat  he  shrank  from  the  daily  con- 
tact of  her  proffered  hand,  and  avoided 
her  whenever  he  could  do  so  without 
marked  rudeness. 

It  was  with  difficulty,  however,  that  he 
could  suppress  his  old  irritation  of  man- 
ner, as  he  seldom  hnd  an  opportunity  of 
being;  alone  with  her,  who  by  a  word, 
could  calm  him  ;  for  in  all  his  walks  and 
drives,  his  morning  and  evening  pursuits. 
Florence  and  Isabel  were  his  constant 
companions. 

*'  Here  we  have  entered  upon  the  Sab- 
bath," said  Isabel  one  bright  morning  in 
a  languid  tone,  "  is  there  no  church  in 
the  neighbourhood,  Richard,  to  which 
we  can  go?  Of  all  things,  what  most 
wearies  me  is  a  Sunday  in  *  the  country ; 
the  world  is  even  more  still  here  than  it 
is  in  town,  and  nature  seems  to  put  her 
finger  on  her  lip  and  whisper,  'hush.' 
Even  a  sermon  from  a  poor  drawling  min- 
ister would  serve  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  the  day." 

Vernon  believed  that  there  was  a  church 
somewhere.  **  But  do  you  never  go  ?" 
asked  Isabel,  "you  did  so  when  you  lived 
in  the  city,  and  therefore  have  gone  back- 
ward instead  of  forward  as  regards  the 
culture  of  the  soul,  though,  indeed,  Rich- 
ard, your  yields  there  are  patterns  for 
agriculturists." 

•*  With  somewhat  of  your  dread  of 
drawling  ministers,  Isabel,"  returned  her 
brother,  **  I  confess  that  I  have  never 
gone,  but  Sybil  can  give  you  all  needed 
inf(»rmation,  for  though  the  church  is 
several  miles  distant,  my  ponderous  fam- 
ily conch  is  ordered  through  rain  and 
sunshine,  and  she  makes  a  weekly  pil- 
grimage in  it  there." 

**  But  you  will  go  with  us  to-day,  since 
we  desire  it?"  pleaded  Isabel;  though 
we  are  distinguished  strangers,  lions,  we 
need  some  one  to  show  us  off.  It  will  be 
80  awkward  to  sail  op  the  aisle  unattend- 
ed by  an  escort.  I  am  sure  that  Florence 
will  guide  you  carefully  if  we  go." 

••  No,  I  cannot,  will  not,"  said  Vernon 


decidedly,  "  if  I  have  one  aversion  above 
another,  it  is  to  hear  a  canting,  mediocre 
preacher,  and  I  suppose  that  they  have 
one  of  the  worst  kind  here." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  replied  Sybil, 
quickly,  and  with  more  warmth  than  was 
usual  in  her  manner,  "  he  is  eloquent 
sometimes,  and  always  solemn,  and  being 
young  and  ambitious,  he  is  in  a  fair  way 
to  improve;  besides,  he  told  me  one  day 
after  service,  when  we  were  speaking 
about  a  sermon  which  he  had  just  preach- 
ed, and  which  came  home  especially  to 
my  heart,  that  it  was  his  aim  and  endea- 
vor to  excel,  and  he  thought  that  much 
more  good  could  be  achieved  by  an  intel- 
ligent pastor  who  kept  up  with  the  age, 
than  by  a  man  who  trod  forever  the  bea- 
ten ground  of  conservatism  and  hackney- 
ed custom.  His  theme  had  been  upon 
the  parable  of  the  wise  and  foolish  vir- 
gins, which  he  treated  in  a  new  and  pow- 
erful manner,  at  least,"  she  added  flush- 
ing at  the  notice  that  she  had  drawn  upon 
herself,'  "  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  my 
small  experience  and  the  sermons  I  have 
read  in  books." 

Isabel  and  Florence  exchanged  signifi- 
cant glances. 

"  Your  defence  of  the  young  man,**  said 
the  latter  pointedly,  "  is  most  eloquent, 
Sybil,  and  you  appear  to  be  very  good 
friends." 

"  Yes,  very,"  she  replied  quietly,  quite 
unconscious  of  the  weight  put  upon  what 
she  had  said. 

The  words  struck  a  harsh  chord  in  Ver- 
non's breast.  He  had  often  heanl  her 
mention  the  preacher  whom  she  had  lis- 
tened to  weekly,  and  sometimes  as  an  ex- 
ercise she  gave  him  a  synopsis  of  his  ser- 
mons, but  instead  of  being  a  young  and 
attractive  man,  he  had  always  fancied 
him  a  grey-haired  individual,  with  a  mo- 
notonous drawl  and  a  puritanical  air,  but 
this  revelation  of  SyhiTs,  inspired  him 
with  a  sudden  fancy  to  hear  him  preach 
and  to  judge  for  himself. 

*'  I  think  that  I  will  go  to  church  to- 
day," he  said  suddenly.  **  I  have  a  great 
desire  to  know  if  Sybil  has  not  cxa^e- 
rated  the  wonderful  talents  of  her  spir- 
itual guide ;"  and  he  rang  and  ordered 
the  carriage. 
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"  I  did  not  say  that  bis  talents  were 
▼onderfal,''  returned  SjMl  gravely,  "and 
I  think  that  no  one  should  go  to  church 
from  curiosity,  even  to  hear  a  celebrated 
preacher,  for  the  most  inferior  preach- 
ers can  impart  to  us  some  good  if  we 
chcK>«e  to  receive  it.  There  may  be 
BOinething  about  a  man's  circumstances 
and  character  which  impresses  us  fa- 
Toonibly,  and  this  is  singularly  the 
apc  with  Mr.  Clarke.  He  has  been  the 
fopport  of  an  aged  mother  for  years,  and 
h}9  sister  likewise  has  been  dependent  on 
him.  His  support  was  very  scanty  until 
be  came  here,  but  now  his  salary  is  not 
only  safficient  to  maintain  himself  and 
them,  hot  not  long  ago  he  went  to  the 
city  to  be  married,  and  was  expected  to 
return  last  week  with  his  bride,  to  whom 
be  has  been  attached  a  long  time,  a  beau- 
tiful girl,  they  say,  who  leaves  the  luxu- 
nes  of  her  father's  house  to  share  with 
him  his  humble  home." 

Vernon  breathed  freely  again.  He 
had  now  no  fear  that  the  shepherd  would 
steal  bis  little  lamb  to  nestle  her  in  his 
OTTi  bosom,  and  his  desire  to  go  to  church 
sad'lenly  abated,  while  Isabel  and  Flor- 
ence went  to  prepare  their  elaborate  toi- 
let*, and  he  and  Sybil  for  the  first  time 
for  many  days  were  left  alone. 

"n»w  delightful  it  is  to  think  that 
TOO  are  going  to  church,  Mr.  Vernon," 
faid  Sybil  joyfully,  "it  will  be  so  pleas- 
ant to  have  you  with  us." 

"And  why,  Sybil? — ^your  paragon  of 
a  preacher  will  discourse  no  more  elo- 
quently for  my  presence.  I  have  just 
altered  my  mind,  and  am  determined  not 
to^rn/^ 

Sybil's  countenance  fell. 

"  And  will  you  not  reconsider  it  and 
change  again?"  she  said  sadly,  **o..e 
can  afford  to  be  fickle  where  a  gf>od 
cauw»  is  concerned." 

••WTicrefore  shmld  I  change?"  said 
V4»rnon  seating  himself  mdre  comforta- 
W}'  in  the  Iniurious  arm-chair  into  which 
he  had  thrown  himself.  "  It  seem  a  to 
me  that  any  change  from  this  most  easy 
ponture  w<»uld  lie  for  the  worse." 

"Think  how  objectlcjss  your  Sabbath 
liP*  is,"  ^lie  said,  taking  a  chair  near 
him.  *  "  I  have  long  desired  to  converse 


with  you  upon  this  subject,  but  have 
never  had  the  eourage  to  broach  it ;  but 
now,  to-day,  the  sister-spirit  is  strong 
within  me,  and  I  must  speak.  Dear 
Mr.  Vernon,  those  words,  'Remember 
the  Sabbath,'  were  meant  to  be  observed, 
and  not  passed  over  lightly;  and  how 
can  we  better  recall  them  than  in  a 
house  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Him 
who  commanded  the  observance  of  a  day 
set  apart  ?" 

"  I  can  carry  on  my  religious  services 
at  home,  Sybil ;  nay,  I  would  be  willing 
to  compare  my  thoughts  with  those  of 
certain  church-worshippers  to-day  after 
the  service,  very  much,  I  think,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  mine." 

"  I  doubt  it  not,"  said  Sybil  still  more 
earnestly  because  pained  by  Richard's 
manner,  but  think  of  the  example  you 
set.  Suppose  that  all  remained  at  home 
as  you  do,  what  would  be  the  use  of  the 
solemn  bells  calling  us  to  worship?  All 
the  charm  and  vitality  of  the  Sabbath 
would  be  gone.  Only  go  to-day — just  to- 
day, Mr.  Vernon,  and  I  trust  that  what 
you  hear  and  feel  will  take  you  there 
again." 

Vernon  silently  mused  awhile.  He 
had  not  been  an  inattentive  listener  to 
her  pleading  words  spoken  so  truly  and 
in  so  good  a  cause, — and  at  length  he  re- 
plied to  her. 

"  You  are  a  sweet  preacher,  and  a  most 
persuasive  one,"  he  said,  "  and  to  an- 
swer your  appeal  candidly,  I  must  tell 
you  that  awhile  ago  when  I  ordered  the 
carriage,  I  had  determined  to  go  for  a  far, 
diifercnt  motive  than  any  reason  that 
you  have  given  ;  but  now  I  verily  believe 
that  you  have  convinced  me  that  it  is  my 
duty,  and  moreover  because  you  would 
like  to  have  me  accompany  you  I  will  go 
— but  with  one  proviso,  that  you  will 
promise  to  lead  me  in.  I  trust  that  I 
have  not  s«»  far  forgotten  my  early  train- 
ing as  to  enter  a  house  dedicated  to  God 
with  unholy  thoughts,  and  only  with 
your  pure,  devout  spirit  near  me  e<tuld  I 
feel  as  I  ought.  If  that  hand  all  cov- 
ered with  jewels  which  has  led  me  lately 
should  guide  me,  I  thi  .k  that  I  should 
rebel, — and  I  want  to  feel  humble  to-day, 
Sybil.' 
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How  good  and  gentle  he  eeemed  to  her 
to  be  growing;  how  that  one  wish  for 
humility  raised  him  in  her  eyes. 

No  louder  sound  of  triumph  rang  from 
the  silvery  tongue  of  the  humble  church, 
no  higher  pointed  the  tapering  spire  up 
to  the  blue  heavens,  no  greeuer  waved 
the  church-yard  trees  as  the  quartette 
from  Vernon  Grove  alighted  at  the  lowly 
portal ;  the  only  change  that  could  be 
noticed  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  simple 
Tillagers  under  Mr.  Clarke's  care,  as  the 
unusual  rustling  of  silken  garments  at- 
tracted their  attention,  and  for  a  moment 
made  them  forgetful  of  their  prayers; 
but  could  the  hearts  of  the  new  comers 
have  been  examined  as  faithfully,  they 
would  have  had  fresh  cause  for  wonder. 

First  came  Vernon  leaning  upon  the 
arm  of  the  beautiful  girl,  whom  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  see  treading  the 
aisle  with  downcast  eyes  alune  ;  then  Is- 
abel, arrayed  in  all  the  mysteries  of 
fashionable  attire;  and  lastly  Florence, 
with  a  cloud  upon  her  fair  brow  all  un- 
fit for  that  holy  place. 

And  their  hearts  ? 

Vernon  was  conscious  of  being  in  a 
strange  situation — glad,  yet  confused; 
satisfied,  inasmuch  as  he  thought  that  he 
had  done  his  duty,  yet  awkward  and 
nervous  because  it  was  all  so  new,  not 
having  entered  among  anything  like  an 
assemblage  of  persons  since  the  visita- 
tion of  his  blindness,  and  knowing  that 
many  eyes  were  curiously  watching  him. 
Isabel  was  looking  with  a  mixture  of 
-amusement  and  pity  upon  those  "  unfor- 
tunate people,"  as  she  called  them  in  a 
whisper  to  Florence,  whose  bonnets  were 
80  many  years  behind  the  fashion,  and 
whose  scant  dresses  excited  her  sympa- 
thy as  she  swept  imperially  by, — while 
FliTence,  alike  indifferent  to  place  and 
people,  only  felt  a  bitter  pang  in  her 
breast  that  her  proffered  hand  had  been 
rejected  by  Vernon,  and  his  words,  "I 
thank  you,  but  Sybil  will  lead  me  to- 
day," continued  to  sound  in  her  ears  far 
abi've  the  peal  of  the  Sabbath  bells. 

Even  our  pure  SybiFs  heart  beat  with 
a  feeling  that  was  not  all  religion  ;  a  joy 
scarcely  dedicated  to  God  shone  in  her 
eyei«,  for  Vernon  was  with  her,  and  it  was 


a  triumph, — ^Vernon  would  soon  be  pray* 
ing  for  peace  and  pardon  at  her  side. 

The  minister,  under  the  influence  of 
his  new  found  joy,  preached  solemnly 
and  feelingly ;  his  life  was  so  full  now 
of  earthly  happiness  with  his  mother 
and  sister  well  provided  for  at  last,  look- 
ing with  pride  upon  their  young  son 
and  brother,  and  his  bride  with  downcast 
eyes  listening  to  his  words  and  rejoicing 
that  she  had  chosen  so  well,  that  he  felt 
the  need  of  some  solemn  self-admonition 
as  a  counterpoise  to  his  intense  happi- 
ness, lest  he  should  forget  in  his  tem- 
poral felicity  the  heaven  for  which  he 
was  striving.  It  was  then  with  a  deep 
sense  of  his  need  of  a  reminder  to  keep 
him  humble,  that  he  chose  for  his  text, 
the  words  keep  thy  heart  wUh  all  dili- 
gence, as  especially  required  by  him  at 
this  time,  not  involving  that  part  of  bis 
nature  which  was  perishable,  but  the 
spiritual  heart  and  affections  which  be- 
longed exclusively  to  a  higher  state  of 
being. 

Life  is  full  of  contradictions,  and  Ver- 
non, who  a  few  short  hours  before  had 
scofiingly  spoken  of  religion  as  a  thing 
to  be  put  on  and  off"  at  pleasure,  now  ac- 
knowledged to  himself  that  it  was  the 
only  one  thing  needful  in  life,  and  as  the 
words  of  the  young  minister  seemed  to 
him  directly  addressed  to  him,  laying 
bare  his  secret  sins  to  bis  view,  wound- 
ing sometimes  but  oftener  healing  with 
their  gentleness  and  pity,  he  felt  a  glad 
joy  within  him  that  be  had  come  with 
Sybil, — a  new  life  dawned  upon  him,  a 
new  hope  that  even  he  might  win  the 
pardon  which  was  so  freely  offered  ;  and 
as  they  departed  with  the  lingering  time 
of  the  solemn  benediction  in  their  ears, 
he  whispered  to  his  companion  as  he 
pressed  her  arm — **  Thank  you,  SyMl, 
for  this  day's  experience." 

"  Thank  God,  rather,"  she  said  softly. 

"  And  will  you  guide  me  here  uguin, 
even  one  so  unworthy  as  I  ?" 

"  The  wish  proves  you  not  unworthy," 
she  said. 

"  And  can  I  come  with  you  always  ?" 

"  Ahoay.f,*'  whijipered  Sybil  joyfully. 

Then  they  issued  from  the  porch  i>ut 
beneath  the  brilliant  concave  of  the  la- 
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om  dusling  KKht,  and  the 
loM  of  Florence  waTfd 
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«  was  a  brighter  glory  all 
rtal  eye  around  the  blind 
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dome,  the  arch,  the  towering 

!iat  greet  us  now  on  every 

ild,  so  strange,  so  sweetly 

)*•  fiuicies  formed  of   fairy 

D  are  your  works,  mysterious 

are    o*er,  around    us,  and 

I  aisles,  these  crystal  fruits 

trs, 

ing  grots,    and  high-arched 

i  bowers 

leath! 

Poems  tfjf  Amelia. 

6  wondered  at  that  the  fiur 
le  city  Boon  grew  weary  of 
1008  country  life ;  to  be  sure 
led  that  the  roeee  had  dcep- 
theeke,  und  that  Florence's 
iwing  to  early  hours,  had  a 
ie*8  about  it  which  it  never 
the  crowded  saloons  of  fash- 
mlh  seemed  to  stretch  out 
before  them,  and  Vernon 
I  to  find  entertainment  for 

J  were  evidently  disappoint- 
bo  lacked  any  of  the  atten- 
n  a  hoMt,  but  a  certain  re- 
la  Florence,  who  tried  in 
late  it,  threw  a  deep  shadow 
lole  party.  No  word  had 
about  their  former  ponition, 
haaco  illusion  of  Isabel's  to 
times;  no  ofie  would  ever 
d  that  a  tie  as  strong  as  nn 
had  existed  between  Vernon 
i^and  there  appeared  to  be 
ntapding  that  they  were  to 
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act  as  if  their  footing  had  only  been  a 
friendly  one ;  bat  behind  this  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  two  friends,  there  was  a 
bold  design  which  they  hoped  in  time  to 
put  into  ezecnUon,  while  Vernon  on  his 
side  merely  cared  to  be  on  temui  of  po- 
liteness with  the  woman  who  had  onoe 
been  so  near  and  dear  to  him,  and  not  to 
reveal  to  her  one  secret '  emotion  of  hia 
heart.  His  aim  was  to  be  indifferent ;  he 
wished  not  even  to  let  her  see  the  whole 
extent  of  his  scorn,  and  dreaded  still 
more  to  lift  to  her  curious  gate  the  cur- 
tain which  shut  out  fVom  her  knowledge 
his  deep  love  fbr  Sybil,  but  in  this  latter 
calculation  he  ater^alculaied  his  self-poe- 
session,  for  an  event  oocnrred  which  ma- 
tured the  plans  of  Florence,  and  showed 
her  how  Sybil  was  not  only  his  hoose^ 
hold  angel,  hot  that  she  guarded  every 
avenue  of  the  heart  which  she  had  once 
called  her  own. 

Reader,  have  yon  ever  visited  one  of 
those  curiosities  of  the  world  of  wonderSi 
a  natural  cave  ?  If  you  have,  your  remi- 
niscences will  be  revived  by  Uie  experi- 
ences of  the  inmates  of  Vernon  Qrove ; 
if  you  have  not,  you  must  enter  with 
them  for  the  first  time  on  a  dark  and 
mysterious  scene. 

Several  miles  from  Vernon's  residence 
there  was  one  of  those  freaks  of  nature 
long  famed  for  its  extent  and  peculiari* 
ties,  to  which  many  a  long  and  weary 
pilgrimage  had  been  made  by  curiona 
travollerR  from  all  climes  and  countries. 
Vernon,  remembering  what  he  had  heard 
of  its  famed  statuary,  its  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple, its  Pantheon,  bethought  him  that  a 
visit  there  might  please  Sybil,  and  servo 
to  vary  somewhat  the  visit  of  his  sister 
and  her  friend,  who,  though  too  well 
bred  openly  to  confess  their  enatii, 
showed  it  consciously  by  many  a  word 
and  act.  Vernon  congratulated  himself 
upon  tho  happy  thought,  and  a  party 
was  formed,  consisting  of  the  guests  from 
the  city,  Vernon  and  Sybil,  the  young 
minister  and  his  wife,  together  with  John, 
who,  besides  being  indispensable  to  Ver- 
non, was  to  act  as  vdUt  general  to  the 
whole  company. 

After  a  long  but  not  tedious  drive  to 
their  place  of  destination,  for  their  spirit! 
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were  high  in  oostemplation  of  the  expe- 
riences which  awaited  them,  they  engag* 
ed  the  Bervices  of  a  guide,  and  at  once 
proceeded  to  explore  the  cave. 

Each  one  waa  provided  with  a  lantern, 
and  the  first  step  seemed  that  which  was 
most  to  be  dreaded,  as  the  aperture  was 
too  small  to  admit  them  standiog  up- 
right,  and  the  darkness,  in  contrast  with 
the  light  of  day  which  they  were  leay- 
ing  behind  them,  quite  appalling.  Isa- 
abel  and  Florence  at  first  shrank  from 
the  undertaking  as  something  impossible 
to  be  achisTed,  but  their  curiosity  pre- 
vailed over  their  fears, — and,  moreover^ 
reflecting  that  they  would  be  looked  upon 
as  heroines  on  their  return  to  the  city 
when  they  described  the  wonders  of  their 
visit  to  the  cave,  they  entered  tremb- 
ling at  first  with  the  rest,  but  soon  lost 
all  sense  of  terror  in  enjoyment,  for  no 
account  which  they  had  ever  received 
of  the  wonders  there  was  equal  to  the 
strange,  weird,  mysterious  scene  before 
them. 

In  the  first  chamber  that  they  enter- 
ed, their  guide  assembling  the  party 
all  around  him,  warned  them  of  the  per- 
ils which  surrounded  them, — the  more 
dangerous  often  for  being  unseen.  Some- 
times, he  told  them,  they  would  walk  on 
the  brink  of  a  towering  precipice  on  the 
mar^  of  a  river,  flowing  so  noiselessly 
as  to  be  unheard.  Then  he  informed 
them  that  but  few  comparatively  of  the 
chambers  in  that  wilderness  of  apart- 
ments had  been  explored,  and  that  hun- 
dreds of  passages  were  all  around  into 
which  not  even  he  had  e?er  ventured ; 
and  then,  in  order  to  enforce  upon  them 
the  necessity  of  their  keeping  together, 
and  above  all,  keeping  him  in  view,  he  re- 
lated to  them  the  snd  story  of  a  guide, 
who,  like  himself,  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  taking  parties  through  the  cave,  but 
one  day  being  alone,  and  having  before 
expressed  a  determination  to  explore 
some  untrodden  ground,  had  never  been 
seen  again,  being  in  all  probability  lost 
in  some  of  those  myriad  chambers,  or 
drowned  in  a  silent  and  undiscovered 
stream.  Then  passing  on  to  a  still  more 
fearful  story,  he  informed  the  breathless 
listeners  of  the  sad  fate  of  a  party  of 


students,  who,  r^eoting  his  aid,  and  be- 
ing determined  to  penetrsite  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  cavern  themselves,  bad  dis- 
appeared never  to  return.  At  the  end 
of  the  period  when  he  thought  that  they 
would  require  food  and  rest,  and  feeling 
somewhat  alarmed  regarding  their  pro- 
tracted absence,  he  had  gone  in  search 
of  them,— >and  after  much  laborious  in- 
vestigation, had  discovered  only  their 
dead  bodies  in  a  part  of  the  cave  which 
*  had  never  been  explored  before. 

"  These  things  I  tell  you,"  he  oontina- 
ed,  "  not  to  frighten  or  discourage  you," 
as  he  looked  around  upon  our  party,  and 
saw  by  the  light  of  the  lanterns  that 
their  faces  were  blanched  with  fear, 
'*  but  merely  to  warn  you,  repeating  that 
there  is  no  peril  whatever  if  you  keep 
me  in  sight  and  attend  closely  to  my 
directions ;  and  I  promise  you  on  these 
conditions,  only  pleasure,  and  something 
new  under  the  sun  to  talk  about  when 
you  return  to  your  homes." 

Thus  re-assured,  the  party  entered 
cheerfully  upon  their  strange  pilgrimage. 

*'  Do  I  lose  a  great  deal,  Sybil  7"  were 
Vernon's  first  words  when  they  emerg- 
ed from  the  contracted  passage  through 
which  they  had  passed,  and  stood  up- 
right in  a  fine  chamber  filled  with  figures 
that  seemed  by  the  lamp-light  to  resem- 
ble, groups  of  statuary. 

'*  That  you  do  not  see,  is  God's  will/' 
she  said  sofUy,  while  a  feeling  of  awe 
crept  over  her  at  the  magnitude  and 
beauty  of  the  scene  before  her.  "  You 
do  lose  a  great  deal,  and  it  is  beyond  de- 
scription wonderful ;  all  around  us  stand 
upright  stalagmites  in  forms  as  varied 
as  the  carvings  and  devices  of  art,  and 
so  correct  is  the  deception,  that  one 
could  almost  fancy  different  expressions 
upon  the  carved  faces  of  the  figures. 
For  instance,  not  far  from  us  is  a  Hebe, 
pouring  out  wine  from  a  glittering  gob- 
let, and  yonder  is  a  Neptune,  with  hoary 
beard  hanging  down  to  his  waist,  and 
now  the  guide  beckons  us  onward ;  and 
we  are  entering  another  chamber,  at  the 
end  of  which  is  a  throne,  just  as  one 
might  conceive  a  real  throne  looks,  all 
spangling  with  jewels  and  crowned  with 
a  grand  imposing  seat,  fit  for  a  king." 
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iitoned  to  his  eompanion  with 
of  pun  and  delight — it  wa« 
tag  not  to  behold  what  she 
wpmthise  with  her;  so  sweet 
he  was  the  special  object  of 
nd  leaning  upon  her  arm  to 
ler   unstudied  words,    which 

glad  accents  horn  her  lips, 
k  Uiat  eren  though  powerless 
fhSi  mored  nearer  to  his  side 
for  protection  when  the  scenes 
hieh  they  passed  assumed  a 
ferbldding  character. 

she  continued,  in  a  lower 
I  audible  to  Vernon  alone,  so 
met  might  not  interrupt  the 
m  or  explanations  of  the  guide, 
ilering  upon  a  scene  of  great 
"his  chamber  seems  to  be  ceil- 
lelb,  all  starry  and  brilliant 
ning  stalactites ;  the  very  hea- 
to  be  overhead,  and  one  feels 
ho  were  in  the  open  air  when 
9ward.  Did  I  not  know  to 
7, 1  should  think  that  I  saw 
[te  eonstellations  shining  there, 
an  tliat  I  can  trace  those  three 
M«  in  Orion's  belt ;  after  all,  it 
B  natural  heavens  seen  through 
b^  walls  of  this  mystio  cave/' 
■eplied  Yernon,  **in  that  you 
MB,  for  I  have  often  heard  of 
■ated  chamber  and  the  per- 
ion  of  its  star-paved  ceiling." 
om  the  guide  now  made  them 
air  lingering  footsteps. 
■eenrely  here,"  continued  Sy- 
I  guided  her  companion  cnre- 
I  are  entering  a  passage  from 
ahall  have  to  ascend  several 
I  now  that  we  have  left  them, 
bat  we  seem  to  be  emerging 
emarkable  scene.  Oh  I  that 
MO  for  yourself  its  marked  pe- 
Tonder  in  the  distance  is 
imins,  huge  pillars  lie  clus- 
ilher,  and  broken  arches  a p- 
ih  one  could  almost  fancy  to 
bg  to  dust,  so  perfect  is  the 
We  might,  without  a  great 
'  the  imagination,  fancy  our- 
ndag  amid  some  celebrated 
told  world.  I  would  like  to 
ir.  Unwoodf  with  bis  vuried 


ezperieneee,  has  ever  visited  a  cave  like 
this.  Scenes  far  more  grand  I  know 
that  he  has  beheld,  but  scarcely  could 
this  be  equalled  in  the  peculiarity  of  its 
style." 

•*  I  think  not,"  replied  Vernon ;  "  I 
think  that  lanwood  has  never  been  here 
or  he  would  have  mentioned  it  to  me ; 
the  catacombs  of  Rome  awe  one  with  the 
same  mysterious  sensations,  but  then  the 
associations  and  whole  aspect  there  are 
so  different  that  I  doubt  whether  they 
should  in  any  particular  be  compared. 
When  Unwood  returns  we  must  pay 
another  visit  here  on  his  especial  account. 
Some  people  are  so  conscientious  about 
having  seen  the  wonders  of  this  new 
world,  as  to  refuse  to  travel  abroad  till 
they  have  been  visited,  and  indeed  there 
is  often  an  awkwardness  about  confess- 
ing ignorance  concerning  scenes  which 
are  comparatively  so  near  to  us, — for  al-> 
most  the  first  question  one  hears  who 
goes  sight-seeing  abroad  is,  'Well, » I 
suppose  that  you  behold  nothing  here 
that  surpasses  your  far-famed  Niagara,' 
— ^taking  it  for  granted  that  all  Amer- 
icans have  seen  it,  and  that  it  lies  at  our 
very  doors." 

Their  conversation  was  suddenly  in- 
terrupted by  an  exclamation  from  Isa- 
bel, which  betokened  a  sudden  sense  of 
delight,  as  they  entered  a  large  apart- 
ment which  the  guide  called  the  Ball 
Room.  Enormous  stalactites  hung  pen- 
dant from  the  ceiling  in  the  shape  of 
chandeliera,  while  a  gallery  at  the  head 
of  the  room,  supported  by  symmetrical 
pillars,  seemed  a  fitting  station  for  an 
orchestra.  The  simple  light  of  the  lan- 
terns of  the  visitora  was  not  enough  to 
illuminate  this  large  hall,  the  guide 
therefore  lit  a  multitude  of  candles,  and 
as  he  placed  theni  in  different  points,  the 
effect  was  curiously  perfect.  Festoons  of 
garlands  seemed  to  droop  from  the  pillars, 
and  candelebra  to  start  from  the  vrolls. 

"  We  only  want  music  now,"  exclaimed 
Isabel  to  Florence,  "  and  a  few  choice 
spirits,  to  enjoy  a  dance;  how  charm- 
ing it  would  be !" 

But  Florence  was  in  no  mood  to  enjoy ; 
she  could  not  feel  at  ease  while  Vernon 
so  exclusively  appropriated  Sybil  to  him- 
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self,  and  she  was  tantalized  too,  by  the 
low-tone  in  which  they  conversed,  appa- 
rently upon  subjects  of  interest,  and  only 
waited  for  a  fitting  opportunity  to  place 
herself  in  Sybil's  stead  at  his  side. 

After  paesing  through  the  ball-room, 
the  party  proceeded  down  a  wide  flight 
of  steps,  on  through  a  narrow  passage, 
and  from  thence  to  a  room  called  the 
Steeple  Room,  from  its  containing  a  per- 
fectly formed  steeple  constructed  of  sta- 
lagmites rising  to  a  considerable  height 
from  the  ground  ;  and  then  on,  to  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  scene  in  the  whole 
oave,  a  stalagmite  mass  of  white  incrus- 
tations, which  had  the  appearance  of  a 
grand  fall  suddenly  arrested  in  its  down^ 
ward  course.  The  timid  bride,  on  be- 
holding it,  started  back  and  clung  closer 
to  her  husband's  arm,  as  she  approached 
it,  for  its  overhanging  masses  were  so 
like  a  sheet  of  water  that  it  seemed  as  if 
it  would  momently  inundate  the  whole 
chamber. 

*In  the  next  apartment,  which  was 
named  the  Ghost  Room,  from  the  peculiar 
appearance  which  the  light  cast  upon  the 
walls  which  were  cragged  and  irregular, 
the  guide,  takin'g  away  all  the  lanterns 
of  the  party,  told  them  to  remain  quietly 
in  their  places  until  he  returned,  at  least 
by  no  means  to  move  to  any  distance  on 
account  of  the  dangers  of  which  he  had 
warned  them  before,  and  leaving  them 
all  in  darkness,  he  withdrew  into  an  ad- 
joining chamber. 

It  was  certainly  the  blackness  of  dark- 
ness in  which  they  now  found  themselves ; 
not  a  ray  of  light  penetrated  the  vaulted 
roof,  and  a  sense  of  loneliness  and  terror 
pervaded  each  heart. 

The  guide  did  not  remain  away  many 
minutes,  but  during  that  time  an  incident 
occurred  which  lent  a  deeper  gloom  to  the 
spirits  of  one  of  the  party  than  even  that 
which  reigned  about  her  ;  and  could  Flo- 
rence have  believed  in  earthly  suffering 
as  a  retribution  for  the  pains  she  had  in- 
flicted on  othcrSt  she  must  have  thought 
herself  amply  repaid  then  and  there. 
She  was  standing  near  Vernon  on  one 
side,  while  upon  the  other  was  Sybil, 
ever  faithful  to  her  trust,  whose  arm 
was  twined  within  his  own. 


A  few  words  were  utt«red  by  Isabel,  a 
few  jesting,  careless  words,  followed  by 
her  own  silvery  laugh,  but  no  one  joined 
it,  the  darkness  seemed  too  solemn  a 
thing  to  jest  about — an  incubus,  a  hesTj 
hand,  laid  upon  each,  commanding  a  t^eri- 
ous  mood,  and  as  the  last  echo  of  th&t 
ill-timed  mirth  died  away,  Florence  bent 
forward  to  catch  the  whispered  tones  of 
Sybil,  who  was  speaking  to  her  companion. 

"It  was  a  thing  to  Jeel"  she  said, 
"  this  terrible  gloom,  darker  than  night, 
dark  as  fabled  £rebus ;  to  see  it,  to 
see  this  blackness  is  nothing,  but  to  feel 
it,  oh,  it  is  terrible !" 

"There  is  no  difference  to  me,  dear 
Sybil,"  was  the  low  answer  heard  by 
Florence,  as  well  as  by  her  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  "it  is  all  alike  night, 
chaotic  night ;  but  I  am  not  sorry  to  have 
brought  you  here,  for  you  can  know  in 
this  intense  gloom  which  you  have  de- 
scribed, better  how  to  feel  for  me." 

"  It  did  not  require  this  experience,'' 
she  returned,  "  to  call  forth  my  entire 
sympathy ;  you  had  that  from  the  first 
moment  that  I  saw  you,  when,  as  a  child, 
I  gave  you  my  garland  of  flowers,  but  I 
confess  that  now  I  realize  what  I  never 
did  before,  the  almost  agony  of  your 
eternal  night,  no  beauty,  no  sky  and 
stars,  no  glnd,  cheering,  cheerful  light." 

"  Yes,  there  is  one  ray,"  he  answered 
tenderly,  "  bright  ns  the  touch  of  an 
angel,  a  gift  from  God's  own  treasury  of 
light,  a  rny  as  fresh  and  pure  as  that 
which  first  broke  the  primeval  gloom." 

"  I  thought  that  it  was  all  darkness," 
said  Sybil,  with  a  glad  tremour  in  her 
tone ;  *'  then  there  may  be  hope  that  one 
day  in  the  future,  science  and  skill  com- 
bined may  give  you  sight  again." 

"  You  mistake  my  meaning,  sweet  en- 
thusiast," he  answered,  "  that  can  never, 
never  be.  II  was,  as  yon  say,  all  dark- 
ness," he  continued,  turning  his  face  to- 
wards her  until  she  felt  his  breath  stir- 
ring the  soft  circlets  of  her  hair,  "  until 
one  day  when  1/071  came,  Sybil,  and  that 
.blessed  ray  of  light  is  simply  what  you 
brought  with  you.  I  would  rather  ,be 
blind  witJi  iV,  than  in  the  full  possession 
of  my  sight  iciOiout  it,  God  himself 
knows  that  I  would,  Sybil/' 
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ran-  Biehard  Yernon's  re- 
hat  was  there  in  his  words 
»«fttli  upon  Sybil's  brow, 
I  mnUAt  before,  that  brought 
right  blush,  though  all  unseen, 
t    Why  did  her  little  hand 

It  laj  confidingly  upon  his 
th*  quicker  beating  of  that 
ig  heart  of  hers?  Did  he 
I  tD  guard  his  very  tones,  and 
t  ware  framing  themselves  to 
r  words,  which  following  upon 
ade  so  solemnly  to  himself  to 

outwardly  ever  as  a  sister, 

made  him  guilty  of  perjury. 
id,  howerer,  from  that  sin  by 
(rtion  unforseen,  unexpected. 
had  heard  those  strong,  pas- 
rda«  another  who  stood  near, 
gbt  to  her  memory  his  love- 
1  paet ;  her  soul  burned  with 
id  the  madness  of  a  disap- 
16.  If  erer,  now  was  the  time, 
fcf  la  win  him  back  to  her  sway, 
im  from  those  invisible  charms 
1  all  unconsciously  was  throw- 
hiB,  and  while  he  waited  for  a 
Bgle  word,  or  movement,  or 
fl|ybil  in  answer,  be  felt  his 
h  was  near  Florence,  caught 
nly  by  another  cold,  untremb- 
iriiich  he  knew  too  well,  and 

vords  of  tenderness  sounde!i 


jp'  Richard,"  sfud  the  voice 
"  forgive  and  forget  the  past 
tin  it  all.    She  does  not  uuder- 

die,  that  child,  could  never 
depths  of  your  soul  as  I  have 
MNild  do  again.  I  was  weak, 
l|a  wander  from  you  as  I  did ; 

a&d  I  will  prove  that  I  was 
a  only  in  appearance,  not  in 
lij  never  loved  "^^ho  say  that 
fmeCf  and  oh,  Richard,  I  have 
id  loring  yon.  Leave  her,  give 
I  ona  more  congenial  in  years, 
f  in  azperience ;  she  is  no  mate 
Uriedy  a  world-worn  man  ;  re- 
16  who  has  always  loved  you, 
heaven  to  witness  her  sincer- 

id  not  hear  her,  and  if  she 
well  could  she  have  connect- 


ed those  half-murmured,  half-whispered 
peculations  wrung  from  a  maddened 
heart,  which  had  staked  its  happiness  or 
misery  upon  that  moment,  nor  did  she 
see  that  he  had  dashed  that  intruding 
hand  away  from  him  with  disgust, 
although  she  knew  that  he  shuddered 
as  though  suffering  some  bodily  pain, 
and  his  answering  words,  emphatically 
spoken  as  he  bent  towards  Florence, 
reached  her  ear  alone  for  whom  they 
were  intended  and  dropped  like  melted 
lead  upon  her  quivering  heart. 

"  Florence  Percy,  the '  time  is  passed 
for  such  vrords  as  you  have  just  uttered; 
they  are  meaningless  to  my  ears.  Usten 
and  judge  for  yourself— what  we  might 
have  been  is  a  dream,  what  we  are  a 
reality ;  believe  me  when  I  say  to  yon 
that  I  feel  each  day  more  and  more  this 
truth — ^the  affection,  which  I  thought  I 
had  for  you  once,  was  merely  a  passing 
fancy,  unworthy  even  the  name  of  love. 
Stand  aside,  there  is  no  ground  upon 
which  you  and  I  can  meet ;  stand  aside." 

He  had  almost  cursed  her,  and  yet  in 
his  heart  of  hearts  he  blessed  her  for  one 
thing;  she  had  reminded  him  of  his 
duty.  Thank  Qod,  he  thought  those 
burning  words  to  Sybil  had  remained 
unspoken,  thank  God,  she  was  standing 
calmly  by  him  still  all  unconscious  of  his 
struggle,  all  unconscious  of  the  bitter 
words,  "  she  is  no  mate  for  a  world-worn, 
world-tried  man,"  which  had  brought 
him  back  to  reason  and  the  memory  of 
his  vow. 

The  guide  returned  with  the  light  and 
found  a  lady  faint,  but  it  was  a  common 
occurrence,  he  said,  in  that  fearful  dark* 
ness,  where  the  coming  lanterns  made 
such  unearthly  light  and  shade  on  the 
walls  of  the  Ghost  Chamber,  and  taking 
a  cup  of  water  from  a  neighbouring 
spring,  he  presented  it  to  Florence,  whose 
dry,  quivering  lips  it  moistened  and  re- 
freshed. 

From  this  point,  the  Ghost  Room,  our 
party  retraced  their  steps,  and  examined 
with  new  delight  the  varied  beauties  of 
the  cave,  finding  many  which  they  had 
before  passed  unnoticed.  In  one  of  the 
chambers,  Sybil  became  quite  interested 
in  noting  the  formation  of  some  pieces  of 
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TQck  crystal  which  she  saw  of  singular 
beauty,  and  desiring  a  specimen,  she  left 
Vernon's  arm  ibr  a  moment,  in  order  to 
examine  it  more  attentively,  and  to  try  to 
break  off  a  tempting  cluster  which  met 
her  view.  Bending  down  apart  from  the 
others,  whose  attention  was  attracted  by 
something  else,  and  absorbed  in  looking 
at  the  glittering  crystal  as  it  seemed  mo- 
mently to  take  new  forms  of  beauty,  she 
did  not  hear  the  call  from  the  guide, 
nor  see  that  her  companions  had  left  the 
chamber  in  which  she  was,  and  had 
turned  an  ]^>rupt  angle,  and  proceeding 
quickly  through  an  apartment  which  had 
nothing  curious  about  it  to  attract  their 
attention,  had  passed  on  still  farther  to 
one  of  more  spacious  proportions  and  ex- 
traordinary beauty. 

Here  the  guide,  as  was  his  custom, 
began  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Tisitors 
to  the  curiosities  around,  when  he  sud- 
denly paused,  and  with  a  troubled  ex- 
pression on  his  face,  counted  the  party  as 
he  had  often  done  during  the  day,  to  see 
that  none  were  missing ;  then  in  a  tone 
which  thrilled  like  a  death-knell  upon  his 
listeners,  he  said  words  which  they  never 
forgot.    They  were  these. 

One  of  our  party  w  not  here  I 

Then  came  back  to  them  his  remem- 
bered words  of  warning,  his  terrible 
stories  of' death  by  starvation  or  drown- 
ing, and  the  question,  who  ia  it?  rang 
like  a  clarion  from  every  lip,  and  when 
each  inquired  for  those  who  were  dearest 
and  missed  them  not,  and  Vernon  for  her 
who  was  his  nearest  and  dearest,  and 
heard  no  answering  voice,  his  anguish 
escaped  from  him  in  one  mad,  fearful  cry, 
that  rang  through  the  vaulted  rooms  like 
the  voice  of  one  calling  the  beloved  dead 
back  again  to  life.  It  was  a  cry  of  agony 
seldom  heard  by  mortal  ear,  that  one 
piercing,  echoing  and  re-echoing  word, 
••  Sybil." 

But  no  answer  came. 

Then  all  felt  and  knew  that  it  was  she ; 
the  guide,  that  it  was  the  fair-haired  girl, 
whose  face  and  floating  form  seemed  to 
him  like  an  angel's ;  the  bride  and  her 
young  husband,  that  it  was  she  whose 
voice  rose  on  each  Sabbath  into  praise 
and  prayer,  and  from  whose  gentle  eyes 


beamed  the  holy  joy  of  some  saiot-like 
Madonna ;  Isabel,  that  it  was  the  child- 
woman  who  had  presided  so  gracefully  in 
her  brother's  house,  and  who  had  tried 
in  every  way  to  make  their  visit  to  the 
Grove  a  happy  one,  and  who  had  read 
and  talked  to  them  or  sang  tune  after 
tune  to  their  craving  ears,  wearied  never, 
so  that  they  were  entertained  ;  and  Flo- 
rence, that  it  was  that  Sybil  Gray,  who 
had  dared  to  step  in  between  her  and 
her  ambition,  and  had  plucked  the  only 
flower  in  her  path  ;  and  Vernon,  that  it 
was  she  who  was  his  very  life, 

"  Sybil,  Sybil !"  that  mad  despuiring 
cry,  louder  and  louder  now  upon  every 
lip,  gave  to  Vernon  a  still  more  realizing 
sense  of  her  danger,  and  he  was  about  to 
go  himself  in  pursuit  of  the  lost  one, 
when  the  guide,  in  a  voice  of  authority, 
besought  him  and  all,  on  the  peril  of 
their  lives,  to  remain  where  they  were. 
It  would  avail  nothing,  he  ssdd,  for  the 
whole  party  to  go  in  search  of  her,  even 
in  company  with  him,  for  they  necessa- 
rily would  retard  his  progress,  and  de- 
parting alone  in  different  directions  would 
be  madness,  for  to  all  who  attempted  it 
would  come  the  same  fate  as  that  of  the 
unfortunate  students  whom  he  had  before 
mentioned.    For  his  part,  he  concluded, 
in  his  little  address  as  they  stood  anxious- 
ly around  him,  he  supposed  that  she  was 
waiting  patiently  for  them  in  the  lime 
crystal  chamber,  where  they  had  last  seen 
her,  and  he  thought  it  the  best  and  most 
practice  plan  for  all  to  accompany  him 
there,  where  no  doubt  they  would  find  her 
smiling  at  their  alarm ;  but  if  that  room 
were  deserted  and  no  traces  could  be  dis- 
covered of  her,  he  would  take  the  ser- 
vant John,  and  at  once  proceed  to  a  sys- 
tematic search,  while  the  party  remained 
awaiting  his  return. 

This  advice  was  so  plausible,  and  any 
other  course  of  conduct  seemed  so  wild 
and  impracticable,  that  all  acquiesced  in 
his  views,  and  Vernon,  pale  and  anxious 
beyond  all  the  others,  could  not  but  ex- 
press his  satisfaction  in  what  he  had  pro- 
posed. 

At  every  two  or  three  steps,  the  guide, 
as  he  led  the  party  back,  sounded  the 
peculiar  hallo!  which  is  heard  furthest 
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draftry  eayarn,  Mid  the  name  of 
tiag  one  was  shouted  from  time 
Ij  the  different  members  of  the 
init  alas,  the  only  answer  was  a 
silence,  or  a  still  more  dreary 
DtiL  at  last  they  reached  the  limo 
chamber. 

^Si  was  not  there  I 
the  guide,  more  anxious  than  he 
eknowledge,  hurriedly  bade  them 
ood  cheer,  and  taking  John  with 
Mppeared  through  one  of  the  dark 
M^  though  perplexed  to  know 
one  of  the  many  led  out  of  the 
Bt  she  could  haTc  taken. 
Isabers  gay  mood  was  softened, 
kh  a  transition  common  to  such 
as  hers,  felt  from  one  extreme  to 
,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 
mg  minister  and  his  wife,  cling- 
«  doeely  together,  as  though  fear- 
i  some  fate  might  come  to  tear 
lart  from  each  other,  retired  to  a 


distant  part  of  the  room,  and  their  reli- 
gious natures  found  yent  in  an  earnest 
prayer  for  Sybil's  welfare. 

Florence  alone  seemed  calm  and  self- 
possessed  ;  yes,  she  who  awhile  ago  stood 
with  colorless  face  nnd  faint  limbs  in  the 
dark  chamber,  now  appeared  mistress  of 
a  wonderful  self-command;  her  cold, 
searching  eye  looking  around  upon  the 
excited  group  with  a  heartless  curiosi^. 
But  upon  Yemon  she  goxed  most  fre- 
quently, as  he  sat  with  his  head  bowed 
upon  his  knees  in  mute  despair,  lifting 
his  pale  face  at  intervals  if  the  slightest 
noise  reached  his  ears,  or  clenching  his 
hands  as  if  bis  blindness  were  a  curse 
and  the  guide  a  cruel  jailor  to  keep  him 
passive  there,  while  Florence,  from  these 
mingled  emotion?,  read  with  a  smile  of 
triumphant  scorn  upon  her  beautiful  face, 
only  the  tale  of  a  love  that  would  give  its 
life  for  the  beloved  one, — mnd  she  read 
aright. 
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"  0,  QUOTIES  DIXI  ZEPHYRIS." 

BT  HOLT   WILSOV. 

ngiM^ct  care  cartificial :  it  ha$  long  been  an  inquiry^  whether  there  be  any  tuck  thing 
W9l  language.  By  neglecting  the  ute  of  iignt  which  addrett  the  imagination^  we 
t  Ikt  mott  energetical  of  all  language*,  [RousBiAU's  Emilx. 

How  weak  is  language  to  portray 

Love's  pa.«8ion  which  absorbs  the  heart : — 
We  strive  iu  pathos  to  convey — 

Its  pathos  words  can  ne'er  impart. 

• 
The  symbols  which  embody  thought 

Are  but  devices  of  the  brain — 

Like  darkened  glass  thro'  which  we're  taught 

To  view  the  Day-God's  dazzling  sheen. 

His  brilliance,  like  oiu  passion's  hue, 

We  cannot  thus  with  eye  behold — 
And  words — which  we  with  thought  endue — 

Our  passion's  glow  can  ne'er  unfold. 

The  deepest  feelings  are  expressed 

By  sighs— which  language  cannot  paint — 
The  heart  thus  yields  to  Love's  behest 

And  murmurs  to  the  winds  its  plaint. 

Oh,  were  my  sighs  on  wings  of  wind 

To  Eina's  ears  but  once  conveyed — 
Would  they  not  find  her  heart  inclined 

To  heed  such  pleadings     thus  betrayed  I 
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SIAMESE    COURTS   OP   JUSTICE. 
Bribery — Trial  by  Ordeal— Modes  of  I\mishmetU,  dee. 


BY  A  THAVELLBS. 


Unlimited  power  has  eyer  been  regard- 
ed atf  too  dangerous  and  subtle  a  weapon, 
to  be  placed  recklessly  in  the  hands  of 
fallible  mortals;  and  where  the  experi- 
ment has  been  yeatured  on,  the  most  fear- 
ful abuse  has  ordinarily  been  the  result. 
Yet  it  sometimes  happens  that  too  much 
power,  acting  like  an  oyer^ose  of  some 
virulent  poison,  becomes  harmless  from 
lis  yery  excess.  Thus  we  find  it  in  Siam, 
the  most  despotic  of  even  oriental  despot- 
bms,  where  the  Monarch's  indiyidual 
will  is  the  law  of  the  nation,  and  he  is 
held  amenable  to  neither  code  nor  stat- 
ute, to  judge  nor  jury,  for  any  enormity 
he  may  think  proper  to  commit ;  no  man 
daring  to  question  the  propriety  of  his 
acts,  or  to  ask  the  wherefore^  should  it 
suit  the  inscrutable  purposes'  of  **  His 
Serene,  Infallible  Migesty,''  to  decapitate 
^  highest  noble  of  his  realm,  or  the 
brightest  ornament  of  his  luxurious 
court. 

Under  a  form  of  goyernment  so  pro- 
yerbially  despotic,  one  would  naturally 
expect  to  witness  a  constant  abuse  of  his 
boundless  power,  and  to  find  its  unre- 
strained possessor  luxuriating  in  the 
blissful  consciousness  of  this  freedom 
from  restraint,  glutting  himself  with  the 
excesses  he  alone  may  yenture  on  with 
impunity,  and  rushing  with  wild,  ungoy* 
erned  caprice  from  one  enormity  to  an- 
other, till  his  yery  throne  should  be  en- 
circled in  blood,  and  his  potent  sceptre 
dyed  with  the  rich  life-current  of  his 
hapless  yictims. 

For,  not  only  do  the  laws  of  the  Em- 
pire recognize  the  Soyereign's  right  to 
this  unlimited  power,  but  every  circum- 
stance of  his  lot  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  all  the  surroundings  of  his  daily 
life,  every  epithet  applied  to  him,  and  the 
cringing  sul^ection  of  all  about  him,  are 
calculated  to  foster  and  increase  this  su- 
preme love  of  self,  and  the  honest  belief 
that  he  is  really  the  greatest  personage 
in  creation,  whilst  all  others  are  high  and 


honorable,  just  in  proportion  as  they  en- 
joy  his  favour. 

Then  those  who  frame  the  laws  of  ^o 
kingdom,  eren  if  intelligent  statesmen 
and  patriots,  dare  not  incur  the  royal  dis- 
pleasure by  inserting  any  clause  which 
in  ever  so  slight  a  degree  may  appear  to 
limit  the  royal  prerogatiye,  or  place  any 
bar  to  the  exercise  of  his  sovereipi  will, 
well  knowing  that  should  they  do  so,  not 
only  would  such  unheard,  of  temerity 
cost  them  their  lives,  but  these  offensive 
passages  would  at  once  receive  the  royal 
veto,  and  call  down  upon  the  devoted 
heads  uf  the  instigators,  the  bitterest 
maledictions  of  every  loyal  subject. 

Of  course,  under  such  circumstances, 
it  would  be  the  very  refinement  of  fully, 
for  any  statesman  to  suggest  a  revision 
or  improvement  of  the  legal  code,  a  reck- 
less casting  away  of  his  own  life,  with 
the  fullest  possible  assurance  that  abso- 
lutely nothing  would  thereby  be  gained 
for  his  country ;  and  equally,  of  course, 
the  desire  of  self-preservation,  the  first 
law  of  nature,  fastens  down  the  sulject 
in  passive  submission  to  a  code,  that  any 
free-born  American  cannot  regard  but 
with  absolute  horror,  whilst  the  unbound 
tyrant  is  left  to  revel  in  his  unfettered 
freedom,  *and  if  it  suit  his  caprice  to  do 
so»  to  draw  down  destruction  upon  him- 
self,   his   country,  and  his  defenceless 
subjects.    This  result  would  doubtless  be 
realized,  were  this  boundless  power  a 
newly  acquired  prerogative  of  the  Siam- 
ese crown,  or  the  reigning  sovereign  the 
first  of  his  race  by  whom  it  had  been  en- 
joyed.   But  so  habitual  has  it  become 
that  it  has  long  since  ceased  to  dazzle, 
and  so  entirely  has  it  been  regarded  from 
his  earliest  remembrance  as  an  essential 
portion  of  his  birth-right,  that  no  bewil- 
dering sensation  is  experienced  on  as- 
cending  the    throne   of  his  ancestors, 
whilst  calmly  and   even   carelessly  he 
wields  a  sceptre  on  whose  dread  decisions 
*hang  the  lives  and  destinies  of  the  ten 
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f  immortal]  beings  who  own  liim 
ndisputed  lord. 

}9,  clemency,  and  a  humane  re- 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
ccta,  have  marked  the  reigns  of 
the  Siamese  Sovereigns ;  and 
ft  admit  there  have  been  occa- 
teptions,  yet  they  are  **  few  and 
«n/'  and  the  archives  of  few 
exhibit  less  of  regal  cruelty, 
,  and  the  ruthless  exercise  of 
wa  do  those  of  Siam. 

royal  acta  of  tyranny  have  oc- 
<  ail,  they  have  ordinarily  been 
to  the  head  more  than  the 
e  result  of  errors  in  judgment 
m  of  design,  and  have  arisen 
"e  frequently  from  an  inordinate 
splay,  an  intense  desire  to  main- 
mmed  the  bedazzling  glare  of 
e,or  an  undue  regard  to  the  de- 
royal  court  etiquette,  than  from 
blood-thirsty  disposition. 
present  sketch  we  design  to  no- 
the  character  of  the  laws,  and 
justice  among  the  Siamese,  to- 
th  their  ordinary  modes  of  pun- 
ind  then  to  mention  in  conclu- 
ral  instances  of  extreme  sever- 
last  forming,  as  before  stated, 
ions,  not  the  general  rule  to  the 
ation  of  justice  in  that  country. 
Bgal  code,  derived  mainly  from 
es  of  Menu,  is  wise  and  saluta- 
her  it  would  be  salutary  if  it 
made  use  of;  but  unfortunately 
ttention  is  paid  to  it,  in  the  reg- 
3^4ay  government  of  the  coun- 
it  has  become  almost  a  dead  Ict- 
h  Sovereign  has  the  privilege  of 
nd  adding  to  this  code,  as  he 
rat  they  seldom  trouble  them- 
Mit  it  in  any  way,  and  it  has 
itlj  remained  immutilated,  in 
al  perfectness,  a  beautiful  but 
leory,  wholly  un adapted  to  the 
1  present  condition  of  the  coun- 
ise  too  far  above  the  moral  char- 
tsrulers. 

arinee  of  the  blood,  every  con- 
f  the  royal  family,  however  dis- 
«very  officer  of  government,  of 
grade,  is,  in  right  of  his  birth 
a  as  such,  privileged  to  exercise  * 


the  functions  of  a  judge  without  the  for- 
mality of  regular  appointment  to  that 
office.  lie  may  also  administer  an  oath, 
and  decide  without  consultation  with  any 
other,  upon  any  cause  brought  before  him 
for  adjudication. 

The  form  of  a  judicial  oath  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

**  I  promise  to  speak  the  whole  troth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.  If  I  do  other* 
wise,  may  all  the  evils  of  heat  and  cold, 
fire  and  water,  sickness  and  poverty,  life 
and  death,  pursue  and  hunt  down  me  and 
mine  till  we  are  utterly  consumed.  May 
wild  animals  devour  us,  may  hunger 
gnaw  and  prey  upon  our  vitals,  may 
famine,  waste  and  pestilence  destroy,  and 
every  terrible  disease  known  to  our  race, 
feed  upon  our  lives  till  they  are  utterly 
wasted,  and  we  brought  down  to  irre- 
mefliable  destruction.  May  all  the  evil 
spirits  of  air,  earth,  and  water  drag  us 
down  to  death,  suffering  us  never  to  reach 
Nigban,  but  compelling  us,  through  all 
future  states,  to  live  as  monsters  or  loath- 
some reptiles,  ond  at  last  plunge  us  down 
to  hell,  even  to  Md-hd-na-roky  the  lowest 
hell." 

This  oath  is  considered  very  solemn 
and  imposing,  and  is  never  administered 
except  on  the  most  important  occasions. 

Each  prince  of  the  blood  holds,  in  al- 
most regal  splendor,  within  the  precincts 
of  his  own  gorgeous  palace,  or  stately 
castle,  such  court  as  ho  may  deem  requi- 
site for  his  own  family  and  retainers, 
and  from  his  decisions,  just  or  unjust, 
satisfactory  or  the  reverse,  there  is  no  ap- 
peal. He  may  in  his  more  circumscribed 
circle,  exercise  the  same  despotic  sway 
that  his  sovereign  does  over  the  whole 
kingdom ;  inflicting  such  punishments 
and  levying  such  taxations  as  accord  with 
his  own  ideas  of  justice,  without  being 
amenable  to  any  save  the  king,  who  never 
interferes,  or  in  any  way  troubles  himself 
witli  what  is  passing  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  his  haughty  barons,  either  taking 
it  for  granted  that  they  understand  their 
own  business  better  than  he  can  do,  or 
else  guided  by  the  consideration  that  the 
continued  gov>d  will  of  the  noble  and  the 
rich  is  more  to  be  desired  than  the  cries 
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of  the  poor  and  unfriended  to  be  depre- 
cated. 

If  a  noble  of  high  rank  commits  a 
crime  against  the  king  or  state,  he  is 
brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  for 
trial,  and  his  punishment  is  awarded  by 
the  king  in  person,  surrounded  by  his 
cabinet,  assembled  in  privy  council. 
These  cabinet  meetings  are  always  con- 
vened at  midnight,  and  their  proceedings 
are  strictly  private,  all  the  members  being 
pledged  upon  oath  to  reveal  nothing  that, 
there  transpires,  and  the  penalty  of  death 
b^ng  annexed  to  the  slightest  departure 
firom  this  rule.  Except  in  these  occa- 
Bional  cases  in  high  life,  every  offender  is 
judged  by  the  peer  under  whose  vassal- 
age he  lives,  the  strictest  degree  of  eti- 
quette being  observed  by  each  noble  not 
in  any  way  to  interfere  with  those  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  another.  Next  to  the 
courts  of  the  Princes  Royal,  in  point  of 
magnificence,  come  those  of  the  nobility 
and  high  officers  of  government,  the  sur- 
roundings of  each  more  or  less  gorgeous, 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  chief,  but 
all  of  them  absolute  in  power,  and  unal- 
terable in  their  decisions.  In  these  courts 
bribes  are  wholly  unknown,  and  the  of- 
fering of  one  would  in  itself  be  consid- 
ered an  unpardonable  offence,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  bo  regarded  as  an  intimation 
that  the  vassal  was  in  a  situation  to  ob- 
lige his  feudal  lord,  a  condition  of  affairs 
not  to  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  by  these 
haughty  Siamese  nobles,  with  their  high- 
ly-wrought notions  of  retenue  and  exclu- 
siveness. 

Where  the  offence  has  been  a  personal 
one,  the  chieftain  may  be  unduly  severe, 
but  as  a  general  rule,  strict  justice  is  ac- 
corded to  all,  whilst  the  innocent  are  sel- 
dom oppressed  or  unjustly  punished.  But 
the  lower  officers  and  inferior  nobles  be- 
ing always  amenable  to  the  higher,  they 
keep  peace  with  their  superiors,  and  ward 
off  the  interference  of  the  latter  by  fre- 
quent costly  presents,  the  object  of  which 
is  fully  understood  and  tacitly  agreed  to, 
though  never  a  word  is  spoken  on  iixe 
subject.  In  fact,  the  whole  government 
18  ctae  continued  system  of  vassalage, 
from  the  king  down  to  the  petty  village 
magistrate ;  and  bo  vast  and  complicated 


is  the  machinery,  that  the  wonder  is  not 
that  a  petitioner  occasionally  fails  of  jus- 
tice, but  rather  that  it  is  ever  accorded 
at  all. 

For  the  mass  of  the  common  people, 
who  are  not  in  any  way  attached  to  the 
households  of  the  nobility,  there  are  num- 
berless petty  courts,  open  at  all  hour^, 
and  superintended  by  the  city  magie- 

.  ti«fites,  who  constitute  both  judge  and 
jury,  and  who  are  amenable  each  to  the 
officer  next  above  him  in  rank.  These 
petty  magistrates  are  put  in  office  by  the 
higher  nobles,  sometimes  as  a  matter  of 
favoritism,  but  more  generally  quite  at 
random,  and  always  without  regard  to 
fitness,  either  intellectual  or  moral.  Nei- 
ther are  they  educated  for  the  office,  but 
enter  upon  it  from  some  other  calling, 
without  possessing  the  first  qualification 
for  the  important  duties  they  are  to  -  per- 
form, and  knowing  about  as  much  of 
statute  or  common  law  as  they  do  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  moon. 

The  offices  of  Attorney  and  Advocate 
are  wholly  unknown  in  Siam,  where  each 
man  pleads  his  own  cause,  and  the  judge 
pronounces  his  verdict  without  leaving 
his  bench,  or  consulting  with  any  other 
on  the  merits  o{  the  question.  It  is  in 
these  courts  that  chicanery,  bribery,  and 
injustice  exist  in  their  fullest  perfection, 
and  he  that  can  briug  the  highest  fee  into 
court  is  always  sure  of  a  verdict  in  his 
favor.  One  instance  among  many  occurs 
to  my  mind  as  illustrative  of  this  asser^ 
tion,  and  others  might  be  readily  ad- 
duced without  any  very  troubloujs  ran- 
sacking of  memory. 

A  Chinese  cook  and  an  Indo-Porta- 
guese  boatman  chanced  to  be  rival  candi- 
dates for  the  hand  of  a  fair  lady,  the 
daughter  of  a  neighlxxring  planter,  of 
whose  charms  both  the  enraptured  swains 
had  heard,  though  neither  had  been  per- 
mitted to  feast  their  eyes  upon  her  loveli- 
ness. The  lady  herself  favored  the  ddims 
of  the  Chinaman,  because  he  vnis  younger 
and  said  to  be  better  looking;  but  the 
father  gave  a  decided  preference  to  the 
Portuguese  in  consequence  of  his  enjoy- 
ing a  somewhat  larger  portion  of  worldly 
goods,  and  being  able  to  pay  a  higher 

•  price  for  the  coveted  prixe.     Thus  for 
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•  tfM  niAlter  remainad  in  HtUu 
bii^lor  refoBrng  tttterlj  to  m- 
I  BortngacM,  who,  it  matt  be 
,  WM  imiher  dwarfish  in  statae, 
•qunt-tfyed,  and  lame  of  one 
Ik*  father  bttag  equally  obeti- 
Ika  Celaetial. 

hm  in  a  while  forbore  to  press 
■*,  loping  that  his  daoghter, 
pfiwition  useless,  would  pres* 
A  to  his  wishes,  and  nothing 
llml  as  the  enamoured  swain 
on  inipatient  of  delaj,  be  would 
hf&  oflbred  bonus,  and  thus  the 
[ihm  miserly  father  be  gratified 
li  apparent  reluctance  to  com- 
Mion  of  his  fair,  joung  daugh- 
iht  matters  were  just  at  this 
''fij  Lotharios  met  one  day  in 
f  .  aad  in  their  capacity  of  rival 
it»  aa  may  be  imagined,  no  very 
jj^aaces  at  each  other.  From 
sCgnation,  soon  grew  taunting 
d  blows  followed,  till  the  little 
1%  being  the  weaker  of  the  two, 
ia-to  measure  his  diminutiTe 
Ike  gronnd :  and  the  incensed 
Stopping  insultingly  oyer  the 
body  of  his  wrathful  opponent, 
ngiitily  away,  leaving  the  little 
la  to  recover  at  leisure  from  the 
MUids  inflicted  on  his  person 
11^. 

mfjd  the  Chinaman  was  greatly 
ier  in  point  of  manly  courage, 
il  Qse  of  his  weapon,  he  was,  by 
V  a  match  for  the  little  Portu- 
Ntty  canning.  The  latter  rose 
ground,  vowing  deadly  ven- 
^Bat  his  victorious  foe,  and 
the  dast  from  his  soiled  and 
MBtSy  he  limped  away  in  the  di- 
which  he  had  seen  the  China- 
■Ua  departure,  then  pausing  to 
re  Ihe  ground,  he  discovered  the 
itaiidinj^  carelessly  conversing 
ff  his  coantrymen,  and  appo- 
Mboa  of  all  that  had  so  recent- 
fvd.  The  wily  Portuguese  pass- 
id  m  fhiit-dealer's  stall,  came  up 
Ml  rear  of  his  foe,  and  ere  the 
ime  aware  of  his  proximity,  he 
<hinamaa  a  Uow  in  the  face 
Ifi  tiadgel,  knocking  out  a  tooth 


and  gashing  the  upper  lip  in  the  most 
frightful  manner,  and  then  precipitately 
fled  from  the  scene  of  his  cowardly 
attack. 

Almost  stunned  by  the  violence  of  the 
blow,  wounded,  bleeding,  and  wrathful, 
the  Celestial,  supported  by  two  of  his 
countrymen,  repaired  immediately  to  a 
neighbouring  magistrate  for  redress,  hon- 
estly stating  the  cause  of  their  enmity, 
their  first  encounter  in  the  Basaar,  and 
the  subsequent  cowardly  attack  of  his 
opponent.  Well  knowing  that  the  justice 
of  his  cause  would  be  little  in  his  favor 
unless  backed  by  something  more  tangi- 
ble, the  Chinaman  laid  a  purse  contain- 
ing ton  trials  (about  six  dollars)  at  the 
magistrate's  feet,  and  then  made  his  exit 
The  name  of  the  Portuguese  was  well 
known,  and  his  appearance  being  pecu- 
liar, he  was  readily  identified,  arrested, 
and  brought  into  court  to  be  tried  for  the 
unmanly  assault  of  which  he  was  ac- 
cused. He  came  without  demur,  and 
learning  from  the  magistrate's  private 
secretary  (who  is  always  kept  duly  posted 
on  these  points  for  the  express  purpose  of 
oommunicating  needed  information  to 
those  whom  it  may  concern)  the  amount 
of  the  bonus  paid  by  the  Chinaman,  he 
laid,  immediately  on  his  entr6e,  the  sum 
of  twenty  trials  at  the  magistrate's  feet, 
and  proceeded  to  state,  in  defence  of  his 
conduct,  that  as  the  lady  had  preferred 
his  rival  simply  on  account  of  his  supe- 
rior personal  attractions,  he  (the  Portu- 
guese) had  felt  perfectly  justifiable  in  re- 
ducing his  opponent  to  a  level  with  him- 
self in  this  particular,  adding  the  sage 
conclusion,  that  the  loss  of  a  front  tooth 
and  a  scared  upper  lip  would  prove 
pretty  fair  offsets  against  squint  eyes  and 
a  diminutive  stature;  and  if  not,  that 
similar  means  to  those  already  used, 
might  be  again  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  the  rivals  to  the  desired 
level.  Blinded  by  the  doable  fee  of  his 
second  client,  the  magistrate  deemed  hb 
argument  logical,  and  his  conclusions 
perfectly  just,  and  so  dismissed  the  case 
ad  libitttm,  quietly  reminding  the  Portu- 
guese, however,  ere  he  took  his  departure, 
that  the  Chinaman  might  think  proper  to 
renew  the   salt,  and  in  that  case  the 
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magistrate,  would  as  in  duty  boand,  be 
compelled  to  a  reconBideration. 

The  Portugaese  safely  out  of  the  gates, 
a  discreet  messenger  was  immediately 
dispatched  by  this  exemplary  magistrate 
to  the  Celestial,  to  inform  him,  of  course, 
privately,  and  merely  incidentally  in  the 
way  of  general  news,  that  his  fee  had 
been  doubled  by  his  opponent,  and  that 
as  a  matter  of  course,  justice  blinded  by 
the  golden  sand  thrown  in  her  eyes, 
leaned  now  to  the  side  of  the  Portuguese. 
It  was  also  adroitly  hinted  that  her 
yision  might  be  cleared  in  the  same  \oay 
it  had  been  obstructed. 

Readily  swallowing  the  bait,  the 
plaintiff  renewed  his  visit  to  the  magis- 
trate, and  this  time  foriy  bright  trials 
filled  the  purse  presented  to  the  eager 
grasp  of  this  wily  limb  of  the  law,  and 
of  course,  with  this  glittering  prize,  re- 
tamed  all  the  magistrate's  preposses- 
sions in  favor  of  his  first  petitioner, 
whose  star  was  now  again  decidedly  ia 
the  ascendant. 

**Fiat  justitia  ruaiccclum  "  was  certain- 
ly not  the  ruling  maxim  of  our  distin- 
guished judge,  whose  plastic  conscience 
could  be  readily  moulded  to  suit  every 
existing  emergency.  So  the  lapse  of  a 
few  hours  served  to  enlighten  the  Portu- 
guese as  to  the  position  of  afiairs ;  and 
now  thoroughly  alarmed  lest  his  opponent 
should  continue  to  outbid  him,  and  thus 
coming  off  victorious,  should  rise  still 
higher  in  the  lady's  favor  than  before 
this  unfortunate  rencontre,  he  determined 
on  a  bold  move  that  should  set  this 
troublous  affair  forever  at  rest,  and  leave 
him  in  undisputed  possession  of  his  cove- 
ted prize. 

So  drawing  the  magistrate  aside,  he 
offered  to  lay  a  purse  of  Jive  hundred 
trials  immediately  at  his  feet  on  condi- 
tion (sworn  to  and  given  in  writing)  that 
the  plaintiff  should  not  any  more  be  al- 
lowed to  outbid  the  defendant  in  the  pur- 
chase of  Justice{1)  and  that,  moreover,  the 
Celestial  should  be  openly  condemned  in 
court  as  the  aggressor ;  and  subjected  to 
a  heavy  fine  in  money,  and  twenty-four 
hours'  imprisonment  in  the  stocks.  To 
this  arrangement  this  just  Judge  readily 
agreed,  mentally  congratulating  himself 


at  having  so  completely  taken  in  both 
parties  in  this  unrighteous  quarrel,  and 
pretty  well  satisfied  that  the  Chinaman 
being  poor,  would  not  be  able  to  go  very 
much  higher  than  he  had  already  done; 
and  that  the  fine  of  twenty-five  trials 
(the  fine  being  always  one  of  the  perqui- 
sites of  the  magisterial  office)  together 
with  the  sums  already  paid  by  the  two, 
would  bring  up  the  entire  profits  of  the 
case  to  about  six  hundred  trials,  or  about 
three  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  Quite 
a  passable  fee  for  a  job  that  had  given 
him  no  trouble,  and  had  served  only  to 
while  away  very  agreeably  a  leisure  hour 
or  two  that  might  otherwise  have  hung 
heavy  on  his  hands. 

The  manoeuvring  Portuguese  was  not 
less  pleased  with  his  share  of  the  bargain 
than  was  the  officer  of  justice,  for  with 
the  written  contract  in  his  hands,  he 
knew  he  held  the  magistrate  completely 
at  bay,  as  he  could  at  any  moment  bring 
disgrace  upon  the  latter,  which  would 
lead  to  his  expulsion  from  ofBce,  and  the 
fear  of  this,  would  render  that  functiona- 
ry perfectly  plastic  in  his  hands,  and 
readily  mould  him  to  his  every  wish. 
True  he  had  paid  pretty  heavily  for  his 
bargain,  but  wine  and  women  are  costly 
luxuries,  in  procuring  which  even  misers 
forgot  to  quibble,  and  an  affaire-de-cccur 
is  proverbially  a  blinder  of  the  judgment 
as  well  as  of  the  eyes.  But  while  these 
two  worthy  coadjutors  were  thus  indus- 
triously plotting  the  poor  Chinaman's 
ruin,  and  each  exulting  in  the  belief  that 
himself  had  swallowed  the  oyster,  and 
put  off  his  associate  with  the  shell,  the 
sequel  proved  that  both  had  reckoned 
without  their  host.  The  plaintiff  was 
hastily  summoned  to  appear  once  more 
before  the  tribunal  of  this  exemplary 
judge,  was  fined  and  then  placed  in  the 
stocks — not,  however,  before  he  had  found 
means  to  dispatch  a  messenger  to  bis 
ladye-faire,  accounting  for  his  disappear- 
ance, and  informing  her  of  the  chapter 
of  accidents  that  had  befallen  him.  Ia 
her  womanly  eyes,  he  thus  became  a 
very  Mros  de  romans^  and  with  the  char- 
acteristic  perversity  of  her  sex,  she  de- 
clared she  should  now  consider  him  for 
iiandsomer  than  ever,  and  these  wounds. 
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inflicted  because  of  his  love  for  Iicr,  the 
Terj  brightest  adornments  of  his  splendid 
perwn! 

The  Portuguese,  on  the  ct)ntrary,  had 
become  mere  detestable  to  the  lady 
than  formerly,  in  consequence  of  his 
cowardice;  and  having  now  lost  the 
means  of  satisfying  the  rapacity  of  the 
miserly  father,  the  latter  had  no  longer 
iDj  disposition  to  receive  him  as  his  son- 
in-law,  bat  signified  his  entire  willingness 
to  accept  the  rival  Celestial  instead. 

The  nuptials  were  accordingly  celebra- 
ted with  great  6clat,  as  soon  as  the  health 
of  the  bridegroom  elect  would  peruiit, 
aod  the  scarred  lip  (concealed  in  time  l»y 
the  growth  of  a  luxuriant  moustache) 
t*»gether  with  the  general  appearnnce  of 
delicacy  induced  by  his  recent  illness, 
obIj  tended  to  make  the  handsome  groom 

*  till  more  interesting  in  the  eyes  of  his 
fair  young  bride  and  her  attendant 
2iuidens. 

The  disappointed  Portuguese,  vexed 
^owat  having  sacrificed  his  dearly  loved 
Wealth  for  nought,  vented  his  spite  by 
*Xtrsying  the  magistrate  to  one  higher  in 
<>1lice,  who  was  induced  to  interfere  only 
^nthe  receipt  of  a  fee  of  forty  trials  laid 
*t  his  feet  by  the  treacherous  and  un- 
principled informant.  The  superior  oflficer 
^^lled  tlie  fallen  one  from  office,  admin- 
istered the  salutary  discipline  of  forty 
^tripes  on  the  bare  back,  and  then  sen- 
*<nced  the  wretched  culprit  h)  hArd  labor 
^n  the  hi;;hwaYS  for  tiie  period  (»f  one 
J'ear.  Nor  was  this  all.  This  impartial 
Jodge  (forgetting  that  he  had  himself 
•"fceivcd  a  bribe  from  the  same  hands,  or 
'"emembering  it  only  to  fear  information 
Ijeing  likewise  lodged  against  himself) 
^W  to  consider  our  Portuguese  as  equal- 
ly guilty  with  his  accomplice,  in  seekiug 
^  >  corrupt  by  gold  one  of  the  officers  of 
*the  sacred  and  great  kingdom  of  Siam;*' 
^udhe  consequently  condemned  him  to  a 
■ike  pnnishment  with  the  other,  adding 

*  n  the  very  refinement  of  cruelty,  the  in- 
^niious  expedient  of  chaining  the  accom- 
plices together,  and  making  them  iusepa- 
*^ble  companions  during  the  whole  period 
<jf  their  well-deserved  sufferings.     Nor 
<^fl  we  well  imagine  a  more  fearful  aggre- 
gation of  their  doom  than  the  galling 


presence  of  each  other,  as  in  conscious 
impotence  of  rage  and  agony,  they 
clanked  their  galling  chains,  gnashing 
their  teeth,  and  uttering  the  most  fearful 
imprecations  against  themselves,  each 
other,  antl  their  vengeful  persecutor. 
Himself  nn\y  a  con<lcmned  criminal,  the 
testimony  of  the  wretched  Portuguese 
against  the  last  magistrate  would,  of 
course,  amount  to  nothing,  and  besides, 
the  written  proof  was  in  this  case  want- 


ing. 


Such  alas!  is  the  protection  afforded 
against  petty  tyranny  under  these  de- 
spotic governments,  and  thus  constantly 
is  justice  })ought  and  S(dd  to  the  highest 
bidder !  Here  we  see  one  judge  actually 
paid  for  deposing  another  from  office,  and 
condemning  a  fallen  brother  to  hard 
labor  on  the  highway  for  the  very  crime 
of  which  he  was  himself  guilty  just  at 
the  same  moment.  Thus  too  are  effectually 
fostered  in  all,  avarice,  selfishness,  and 
duplicity,  an*!  the  most  revolting  crimes 
abst)lutely  legalize<l  by  those  whose  osten- 
sible duty  it  is  to  repress  vice  and  incul- 
cate virtue.  The  thousand  petty  acts  of 
tyranny  and  oppression  constantly  prac- 
tised by  the  Hul)ordinates  of  the  govern- 
ment, render  them  a  terror  to  the  public, 
who  whilst  purchasing  the  forbearance  of 
their  officers  by  bribes,  know  not  at  what 
moment  these  very  bribes  may,  for  want 
of  being  sufficiently  weighty  to  satisfy  the 
great  man's  rapacit}',  be  reported  against 
them,  and  made  the  means  of  their  utter 
downfall.  And  while  they  dare  not  with- 
hold or  diminish  this  "hush-money,"  the 
penalty,  should  they  chance  to  be  repor- 
ted, is  alwa^'s  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  bribe.  Thus,  if  little  is 
given,  they  are  almost  certain  to  be  repor- 
ted, whilst  if  much,  and  yet  they  should 
chance  to  incur  the  officer's  displeasure 
from  some  other  cause,  the  puni.^hmont  is 
terrible  ;  so  that  in  either  case  the  poor 
fellow  is  kept  perpetually  iu  hot  water, 
always  dreading  vengeance,  even  though 
it  should  never  come. 

Another  evil  of  this  s^'stem  is  the  utter 
heartlessness  it  engenders.  If  a  man  is 
attacked  by  a  ruffian  in  the  Bazaar,  no 
one  will  venture  to  aid  him,  for  fear  of 
being  involved  in  the  scrape,  and  having 
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to  hash  suspicion  by  a  heavy  bribe. 
Should  one  fall  down  in  a  fit,  many  a 
passer-by,  who  would  gladly  come  to  his 
relief,  is  deterred  by  the  fear  that,  when 
the  man  comes  to,  it  may  be  found  that 
he  has  lost  something,  and  the  '*good 
Samaritan"  in  that  case  be  repaid  by 
being  charged  with  the  theft.  And  so  in 
almost  every  imaginable  case,  every  petty 
officer  avails  himself  of  the  fears  so 
readily  aroused,  as  the  best  means  of  en- 
riching himself  at  the  expense  of  his  cre- 
dulous victims. 

No  offi3er  of  the  Siamese  Government 
ever  receives  a  salary  in  money ;  but  a 
certain  portion  of  the  public  lands  are 
allowed  him  for  cultivation,  and  he  enjoys 
certain  perquisites  in  right  of  his  office 
in  the  way  of  fines,  fees,  and  the  taxes 
levied  on  the  people  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion. These,  together  with  other  irregu- 
lar emoluments,  the  amounts  received  as 
bribes,  &c.,  make  up  for  these  exemplary 
office-holders  very  respectable  salaries. 

Trial  by  ordeal  is  not  unfrequently  re- 
sorted to,  and  is  of  several  kinds.  One 
method  is  to  expose  the  suspected  person 
to  a  conflict  with  several  tigers  that  have 
been  kept  for  days  without  food,  and  to 
exasperate  which,  every  possible  means  is 
resorted  to.  The  victim  lightly  clothed 
and  provided  with  only  a  short  sword  as 
the  means  of  defence,  is  turned  loose  in  the 
pit  with  these  yelling,  raging  monsters, 
and  unless  a  man  of  giant  strength,  falls 
of  course,  and  consequently  is  pronounced 
guilty,  and  his  punishment  declared  just. 

Another  method  is  by  compelling  the 
victim  to  walk  barefoot  over  irons  heated 
to  redness,  and  the  slighest  blister  raised 
on  the  soles,  being  considered  proof  posi- 
tive of  guilt,  he  is  dealt  with  according- 
ly. As  no  human  being  could  escape 
unscathed  snch  an  ordeal,  thus  to  test  his 
innocence  or  guilt  is  the  merest  subter- 
fuge,— a  refinement  of  cruelty  which 
seeks  but  to  add  this  horrible  torture  to 
the  ordinary  penalty  incurred  for  the 
offence  with  which  the  accused  stands 
charged. 

Still  another  means  of  trial  by  ordeal, 
is  the  administration  of  the  most  nausea- 
ting and  revolting  doses,  and  in  such 
enormous  quantities  as  can  scarce  be  ac- 


credited. If  the  stomach  ejects  them, 
the  person  is  pronounced  guilty,  whilst 
if  they  prove  of  no  effect,  his  innocence 
is  firmly  established.  But  alas!  for  the 
slender  chance  thus  afforded  the  poor 
captive,  the  doses  are  such  as  nothing 
human  could  think  of,  still  less  swallow 
without  the  most  distressing  nausea. 
These  doses  are  varied  according  to  the 
supposed  crimes,  and  most  of  them  are 
of  too  rev(»lting  a  character  to  be  even 
mentioned  on  these  pages. 

The  last  method  we  shall  speak  of,  and 
perhaps  the  most  common  of  all,  is  by 
water.  The  suspected  person  is  plunged 
suddenly  and  violently  vnder,  and  held 
down  for  many  consecutive  seconds.  If 
he  strangle  or  choke  ever  so  slightly,  he 
is  guilty ;  if  not,  he  is  innocent.  Some 
expire  under  this  barbarous  treatment; 
others  revive  after  a  fit  of  strangling, 
only  to  suffer  the  severest  penalty  of  the 
law ;  whilst  seldom  one  escapes  unhnrt 
For  a  person  to  be  condemned  to  trial  by 
ordeal  in  any  form,  is  almost  equivalent 
to  condeming  him  to  die,  with  all  the 
added  tortures  that  the  most  diabolical 
cruelty  can  suggest ;  yet  for  the  honor  of 
the  Siamese  be  it  spoken,  this  method  of 
trial  is  becoming  more  and  more  rare, 
and  is  now  seldom  resorted  to  but  in 
cases  of  the  most  aggravated  description, 
where  little  doubt  of  the  criminality  of 
the  accused  can  exist,  though  the  evi- 
dence may  be  only  circumstantial. 

Among  the  lower  class,  tortures  by 
means  of  flogging,  squeezing  the  limbs 
in  a  sort  of  vice,  and  confining  the  whole 
person  in  stocks  which  effectually  prevent 
the  movement  of  a  single  muscle,  are  all 
frequently  resorted  to.  Branding  with  hot 
irons,  maiming,  condemning  to  labour  on 
the  highways  for  a  given  term  of  years,  and 
enslaving  for  life,  are  also  common  pun- 
ishments among  the  lower  orders,  though 
never  inflicted  on  the  wealthy  or  nobly- 
born. 

Convicts,  when  sent  out  to  labour,  are 
heavily  ironed,  and  chained  two  and  two, 
so  that  flight  is  impossible,  whilst  their 
limbs  become  terribly  lacerated  despite 
the  precaution  they  take  of  tearing  up 
almost  every  particle  of  clothing  to  wrap 
around  the  galled  and  ulcerated  legs,  in 
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ipis  to  prevent  tlio  sharp, 
I  from  grating  against  the 
og  into  the  quivering  flesh. 
» it  reduced  to  slavery  as  the 
for  crime,  it  la  always  fur 
I  the  probability  of  rcdouip- 
ot  only  himself  but  his  heirs, 
;  generation,  become  the  vas- 
erown,  su fibred  generally  to 
*  own  houses  and  earn  their 
i,  bat  known  every  where  as 
n,  and  liable  to  be  called  on 
leoi,  to  fight,  row  boat,  or  per- 
)ther  servile  duty.  This  is 
I  vith  prisoners  taken  in  war, 

0  become  enslaved  in  payment 

1  these  may  at  any  time  be 
17  laying  down  the  sum  at 
are  valued,  and  whether  ran- 
>t,  their  descendants  are  never 
I  skives,  unless  so  expressly 
B  contract. 

mode  of  capital  punishment 
iam,  is  by  cutting  oiT  the  head 
p  sword ;  and  so  very  adruitly 
ation  performed,  that  life  be- 
ict  in  a  moment,  whilst  not 
mi  of  a  muscle,  a  groan,  or 
tt  contortion  of  countenance, 
indicate  suffering  on  tlie  part 
factor.  Cases  of  capital  pun- 
I  Tery  mre,  and  are  confined 
atively  to  the  higher  walks  of 
g  considered  less  a  disgrace 
nan  to  lose  his  head  than  to 
of  the  ordinary  punishments 
the  common  people.  High 
direct  personal  offences  com- 
iBt  the  King  or  otlier  mem- 
royal  family,  are  the  only 
shed  in  this  way.  During  the 
which  covered  more  than  a 
1  century,  there  were  proba- 
•nty  executions,  and  ten  of 
16  forfeit  for  a  single  offence — 
timentary  words  spoken  by  a 
young  courtier  to  one  of  the 
I  royal  harem,  to  whom  previ- 
iiecoming  a  queen  consort,  he 
aderly  attached, 
ig  coaple  had  been  ruthlessly 
r  only  a  few  days  before  the 
itommaiion  of  their  nuptials, 
bition  of  the  lady's  parents 


might  be  gratified  in  the  elevation  of  their 
daughter  to  the  royal  harem.  From  that 
time  the  young  couple  did  not  meet  for 
years,  nor  did  the  strictness  of  Siamese 
court  etiquette  permit  them  even  to  bear 
of  each  other's  welfare.  But  their  hearts 
were  still  united,  and  we  can  well  im- 
agine the  blighting  of  young  affections, 
the  soul-sickening  weariness  of  those  long 
years  of  hopeless  love,  the  heart- aches 
and  doubts  and  fears  that  preyed  upon 
those  youthful  spirits,  worn  and  wasted 
by  hopeless  separation  from  the  beloved, 
and  craving  above  every  other  boon  the 
society  of  each  other.  But  at  last  they 
met,  unexpectedly  to  both,  and  within 
the  palace  enclosure — he  retiring  from  an 
audience  with  the  King,  she  returning 
from  the  bath  attended  by  her  maidens. 
Policy  and  the  requirements  of  royal  eti- 
quette would  have  led  them  to  pass  on, 
each  without  appearing  to  recognize  the 
other ;  but  more  or  less  than  human  must 
he  be  who  could  expect  such  a  course 
from  this  enamoured  youth  of  twenty  and 
his  beauteous  beloved  of  **  sweet  sixteen." 
The  young  courtier,  thrown  off  his  guard 
by  the  bright  apparition  that  hud  so  un- 
expectedly crossed  his  path,  and  for  the 
love  he  bore  this  bright-eyed  fair  one 
wholly  oblivious  to  the  terrible  penalty 
he  was  incurring,  joyously  saluted  his 
former  betrothed,  and  besought  her  to 
tarry  for  a  few  moments  converse,  that 
they  whom  Fate  had  so  cruelly  sundered, 
might  have  at  least  the  mournful  satis- 
faction of  bidding  each  other  a  last  adieu. 
To  this  the  young  lady  imprudently  con- 
sented, and  though  they  conversed  but  a 
few  minutes,  and  that  in  the  pres^ence  of 
eight  attendants,  w^ho  all  testified  upon 
oath  that  no  improper  word  was  spoken 
or  undue  familiarity  attempted,  yet  when 
the  affair  came  to  be  reported  to  tljc  King, 
he  and  his  council  declared  the  lives  of 
the  courtier,  the  lady,  and  the  eight  at- 
tendants, all  forfeited  to  atone  for  the 
wound  inflicted  on  the  royal  person  and 
the  honour  of  his  harem.  It  signified 
nought  that  the  meeting  was  wholly  acci- 
dental, nor  that  the  conversation  was  only 
of  the  past  and  without  criminal  intent 
as  to  the  future ;  the  King's  honour  had 
been  compromised,  and  the  laws  of  the 
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harem  infringed,  bt/  a  snhjecfs  daring  to 
look  vpon  the  features  of  a  queen  consort^ 
and  tlio  stain  could  be  wiped  out  only  in 
the  rich  lifc-Wood  of  the  offenders  and 
their  innocent  attendants.  And  so  in  the 
flower  of  their  youth  they  all  perished  by 
the  hand  of  the  executioner,  the  young 
noble  scarce  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
most  of  the  otliers  still  younger.  The 
Prince  met  his  fate  calmly  and  without 
apparent  emotion,  declaring  that  life  had 
no  longer  any  attractions  for  him,  and 
that  death  in  company  with  the  loved  one 
was  prefemble  to  life  without  her.  The 
King  of  whom  the  you'ng  noble  was  an 
acknowledged  favorite,  was  much  more 
deeply  moved,  and  piteously  bewailed  the 
sad  destiny  of  one  so  amiable  and  accom- 
plished, as  well  as  his  own  in  being  com- 
pelled to  lose,  as  it  were,  a  son  dearly  be- 
loved. Alas!  for  the  caprices  of  the 
tyrant  custom !  The  other  nine  victims, 
including  even  the  lady  herself,  were 
deemed  quite  too  insignificantto  be  spoken 
of  by  "His  Serene  Infallible  Majesty." 

Another  instance  of  unusual  severity, 
though  of  a  different  kind  from  the  last, 
serves  as  an  admirable  exponent  of  the 
sentiments  of  his  late  Majesty  toward  his 
foreign  friends,  the  few  Europeans  and 
Americans  who  resided  at  his  capital. 
Mr.  H.,  a  British  merchant  long  resident 
at  Bangkok,  and  quite  a  favorite  with  the 
King,  went  out  one  day  in  company  with 
several  nautical  friends  on  a  hunting  and 
fishing  expeditif>n.  The  trip  was  made 
in  a  pretty  little  cutter  of  some  thirty 
tons  burthen,  and  their  first  stopping 
place  was  at  Pah-N^m,  a  picturesque  little 
village  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ma- 
N4m  river.  Here  is  erected  a  spacious 
and  costly  Budhist  Temple,  with  the 
usual  surroundings  of  zayats,  pagodas, 
and  priestly  dwellings,  whilst  on  the 
grounds,  beautifully  laid  out,  are  groves 
of  orange,  mango,  and  other  fruit  trees, 
together  with  the  pride  of  the  tropics, 
the  stately  magnolia  grandiflora,  with  its 
perfumed  blossoms,  and  polished  leaves 
of  the  deepest  and  richest  emerald.  About 
these  trees  swarm  at  all  times  myriads  of 
wild  pigeons,  and  seemingly  conscious  of 
the  security  afforded  them  by  the  Budhist 
prohibition  against  taking  animal  life, 


they  build  their  nests  in  the  turrets  and 
pinnacles  of  the  lofty  pagodas,  and  all 
undisturbed  l)v  the  noisy  chants  or  busy 
footsteps  of  the  numerous  clergy,  tliey 
rear  their  young,  and  live  on  generjition 
after  ercneration  to  extreme  old  a^^o,  with 
none  to   molest  or  destroy.     Now  these 
self-pame  pigeons  proved  all  too  tempting 
a  bait  to  our  English  friends,  who  with  i\ 
pardonable  fondness  for  game  and  the 
characteristic    "John   Bull"    propensity 
for  doing  as  they  pleased  in  spite  i»f  op- 
position, were  for  the  time  wholly  un- 
mindful of  the  Budhist  prejudice  agtiin^t 
the  taking  of  life,  especially  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  a  temple.     So,  armcil 
cajhd-pie  for   the   conquest,    with    guns 
in     hand    and     well-filled    powder    anl 
shot  pouches  swung  jauntily  over  thtir 
shoulders,    they   leisurely    disemburkevl, 
and  proceeded  to  the  shore,  determined 
to  lay  in  a  good  supply  of  the  tempting 
game,  sufficient  for  many  days  consumj>- 
tion.     With  tlie  first  discharge  of  tlieir 
fowling-pieces   fell   a  perfect  shower  of 
these    beauteous    birds,    fluttering    and 
whizzing  past  their  ears  in  the  last  faint 
struggle    or    dying    moan,    and    almcf^t 
coveri?ig  the  ground  at  their  feet.     Ano- 
ther shot  followed  and  with  like  succo^^; 
but  with  the  coveted  booty  cam o ///^>///'T 
d'OTtd  for  which  our  Englislimcn  had  1)Y 
no  means  bargained — a  party  of  inct^n^oi 
and  excited  priests,  almost  beside  them- 
selves with  anger,  and  followed  up  clnFcly 
by  such  a  set  of  rude  and  clamorous  cut- 
throats as  would  have  done  honour  to  ilie 
veritable  "  Five  Points"  of  New  York,  or 
the  East  End  of  London  itself. 

Twenty-five   or  thirty  priests,   nrmoJ 
with  clubs  and  spears,  led  the  van,  whil.-t 
the  vagabond  medley  and  their   stii/k< 
brought  up  the  rear;  and  so  comjilorflj 
were  the  two  or  three  Englishmen  hop)- 
med   in   by   this   murderous   crew,    tint 
escape   seemed    for    a   time  impassib>. 
Nevertheless,  fearful   as  were   the   od.]-» 
against  them,  they  valiantly  detonniiH- 1 
to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  pnvj:,'M,>, 
and  80  fighting  back  to  back,  they  for 
some  time  managed  to  keep  theas?nilant< 
at  bay,  and  to  lay  prostrate  several  of  t^*  t 
desperate  gang.     But  the  odds  -wore  t^* 
terribly  against  our  little  band  of  resolute 


Sfawiw  OontrU  of 


i  whoa  irere  woonded ;  and 
Khttution  at  well  m  lost  of 
a  hare  given  in, 
ling  from  naonroe  wholly 
for  their  relief.  A 
Biy  lying  joal  onttide  the  fort, 
m^  and  at  n  loos  to  aoconnt 
lal  ooenrrenoe,  the  cap- 
of  hii  beat  men  pulled 
to  inquire  its  mean* 
windeed  a  ^  Qod-aend''  for 

Sagliahmen,  and  more  dead 
nywere  reaened  and  taken 
%  and  her  helm  immedi- 
Ban|^u>k.  On  their  ar^ 
^y,  they  prooeeded  direct  to 
,  their  torn  and  bloody  attire, 
feA  fahnediate  audience  with 
^'demanded  fnU  reparation 
li  and  injnriea  they  had  re* 

llijeafy  was  incensed  be- 
«^ftir  apart  from  hie  perecmal 
'At  foreignerB,  he  was  by 
mtfiAed  that  iuTeetigation 
■W  from  another  source,  and 
I  tiie  fbvm  of  cannon  balls 
laovB  of  his  stately  palace,  as 
I  XaoeUenoy  the  QoTcmor 
lU  oome  to  be  informed  of 

80  both  from  righteous  in^ 
iriDSt  the  priestly  culprits, 
H0y  with  regard  to  his  own 
Uiig  determined  to  make  an 
haae  ecwardly  offenders  that 
I  alike  a  standing  terror  to 
I  and  at  the  same  time  erince 
poet  ibr  his  fordgn  frriends — 
I  gttiM/'  that  were  tvppoied 
laady  at  their  bidding.  So 
^Bor  of  the  Plik  N&m  fort 
|l  from  office,  he  and  every 
Ml  suite  flogged  most  on- 
■l^flia  whole  poM9e  of  priests 
wk'aiiJiiud  Ti^ow  robes,  ez- 
iIm  nuke  or  the  clergy,  and 
(fper  Plofinces  to  cut  grass 
i  ilsphantB  and  perform  for 
of  their  days  other  similar 
0b  and  fatiguing  duty. 
^  hitaDOO  only  of  this  nnn- 

OB  the  part  of  **  His  Serene 
■am,'' 'we  shall  cite — an  in- 
1^  tkoni^  near  thirty  years 
its  ooeorrence,  is  still 


fresh  in  the  minds  of  every  native,  is 
handed  down  from  parent  to  child  as  an 
event  too  terrible  to  be  forgotten,  and 
which  is  never  related  but  in  a  whisper 
with  the  addition  of  many  an  ominous 
shake  of  the  bead,  and  a  fearful  glance 
around,  as  if  the  troubled  spirit  were 
still  lurking  about  and  ready  to  pounoe 
in  direst  vengeance  upon  any  who  dare 
profane  his  name  or  insult  his  memory 
by  a  careless  handling  of  either.  The 
very  site  of  this  dark  tragedy  is  a  dread* 
ed  spot,  which  the  superstitious  natives 
avoid  as  they  would  a  doadly  pestilence. 
None  could  in  the  whole  kingdom  be 
found  hardy  enough  to  moor  there  his 
floating  house, — and  scarcely  can  they  be 
persuaded  to  paddle  their  canoes  past  a 
spot  invested,  in  their  minds  with  so 
much  of  gloomy  horror,  whilst  the  very 
name  of  the  principal  actor  in  this  dark 
tragedy,  is  said  or  sung  by  mothers  to 
their  crying  infants  as  the  surest  means 
of  terrifying  them  into  silence.  One  of 
their  simple  ditties  I  have  often  hear^^ 
as  almost  convulsively  the  trembling 
mother  clasped  her  screaming  child  to 
her  breast,  herself  the  more  frightened 
of  the  two. 

The  little  song  runs  as  follows : 

• 
**  Hash  1  hush  thee,  crying  babe ! 
Thy  wailing  plaints  be  stayed. 

The  rebel  chief  is  here  I 
Close  thine  eyos — sofUy  sleep, 
Nor  ever  wake  to  weep. 

Would'st  see  Peer-ri-jn-feerf 

Nay,  tremble  not,  my  joyl 
Nor  weep  thee,  darling  boy! 

Thy  mother  holds  thy  head. 
Rest  thee  tranquil — sweetly  sleep, 
Nor  ope  thine  eyes  to  weep. 

Pur-n^-feer  is  dead! 

Why  tremble  so,  my  pet? 

Why  toss,  and  scream,  and  frett 

Tis  all  in  vain  thy  grief. 
Thy  diamond  eyes  so  bright, 
Need  not  start  in  fright. 

Low  lies  the  rebel  chief! 

Hush !  hush  thee  to  repose, 
Thy  velvet  eye-lids  close, 
For  still  thy  mother's  here. 


Simnett  Oimrti  tff  JuHux. 
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SofUy  alumbat  on  hsi  brensl, 

DFeam  ihee  of  thjr  dioseo  rest, 

Hor  dread  Pitr-ti-pi-fitr  I" 

With  *  brief  aooonnt  of  this  terrible 
chief  ve  coDolude  thia  sketch. 

SomeUiing  leu  than  thirty  jean  ago, 
there  wai  appointed  bj  Uie  Siamese 
Jlajeatj,  aa  Vioero;  of  the  Upper  Pro- 
Tinoaa,  a  DoblemaD  of  the  same  of  Peer- 
^■pi-Jher.  So  far  removed  from  the  cap- 
ital Uiat  he  seldom  made  bis  appearance 
^  ooort  oflener  than  once  a  jev,  enjoy- 
jug  the  perfect  oonfldeoce  of  hii  royal 
jnaster,  and  having  under  bis  jnrisdio- 
•tioa  nearly  one-third  of  the  inhabitaata 
'of  the  kingdom,  Peer-si-pi-feer  was  in  all 
bat  the  name  a  toTereign,  and  in  all  the 
appointments  of  bis  oourt  maintained  a 
'degree  of  regal  splendor  little  inferior  to 
that  of  the  king  himself.  Bat  all  this 
instead  of  satisfying,  served  only  to  in- 
flate the  pride  of  this  hanghty  ohieflain ; 
-and  presuinitig  that  his  immense  wealth 
and  almost  boundless  inSuenoe  among 
the  people,  would  readily  eoable  bim  to 
carry  forward  his  treasonable  purpoaes, 
he  determined  on  a  revolt  against  the 
reigning  king,  and  to  possess  himself  of 
the  throne  even  though  it  should  be  ne- 
cessary to  wade  to  it  through  the  blood 
of  ^le  nation.  Some  recent  measures  of 
the  crown  that  liad  caused  a  temporary 
disaffection  among  the  people,  together 
with  the  fur  promisee  of  emolomenls 
and  &Toura  held  out  by  Peer-si-pi-feer, 
induced  many  to  join  him  whom  he  had 
scarcely  hoped  for;  and  elated  beyond 
measuie  at  this  unlooked-for  aacccM,  he 
marched  his  immense  army  directly  to- 
ward the  capital, — and  ere  the  terriSed 
monaroh  was  fully  awara  of  his  danger, 
the  throne  on  which  be  sat  so  serenely 
was  shaken  to  its  very  centre,  and  the 
belaagueriog  foe  thunderiugat  the  palace 
gates.  Witches,  astrologers,  and  sooth- 
sayers had  been  consulted,  and  all  re- 
ported favourably  for  the  ambitious  peer. 
Their  omens  were  triumphantly  repeated 
by  the  rebel  and  bis  suite  in  theironword 
march  to  the  capital,  which  be  entered 
at  mid-day,  crowned,  decked  in  regal  at- 
tire, and  mounted  npon  a  while  elephant, 
which  mode  of  riding  was  in  itself  a  di- 


rect assertion  of  his  olums  to  tfae  thtons, 
— since  none  bat  the  king,  and  he  on  ex- 
traordinary occasions,  may  preaame  to 
mount  this  sacred  animal.  The  oou- 
mou  people  and  the  clergy,  almost  to  a 
man,  favoured  the  claims  of  the  rebel— 
the  former  beoause  they  believed  no 
change  oould  be  for  the  worse,  and  it 
might  possibly  better  their  low  estate; 
and  the  lattm  from  spite  agunat  tha 
rugniog  monarch  for  some  recent  acts 
of  severity  agiunst  the  sacred  brother- 
hood. The  nobility,  except  the  imme- 
diate family  of  the  king,  were  lootlly 
neutral,  and  their  retunera  of  couise 
followed  the  example  of  their  lords ;  so 
that  the  poor  old  king  was  left  almost 
alone,  except,  as  we  shid,  by  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  household.  Fortunately 
it  was  not  a  very  small  one,  oonsisting  at 
that  time  of  some  five  bnodred  wivet^ 
forty  children,  and  several  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  officers,  servants,  and  soldiers. 
The  reason  of  the  uentiali^  of  the  Qo- 
blee  was  found  in  the  fact,  that  they  re- 
garded the  reigning  monarch  and  the 
new  aspirant  both  at  utttrpen,  and  their 
petted  favourite,  tbe  idol  of  the  nation, 
and  tbe  legal  savareign,  then  quite  a 
child,  was  living  in  retirement  deprived 
of  his  natural  birthright,  (to  which  he 
has  since  succeeded,)  and  oondemned  to 
the  occupancy  of  a  position  &r  below 
that  to  which  he  was  rightfully  enti- 
tled. 

By  withboldiog  their  powerful  tud 
from  both  the  contending  parties,  the  no- 
bles hoped  that  the  rivals  would  mutu- 
aUy  destroy  each  other,  and  thus  the 
way  be  opened  for  their  own  favourite, 
tbe  legal  beir.  Such  might  perhaps 
have  been  the  result  bad  tbe  yonog 
prince  been  older  and  more  ambitioos, 
able  to  appear  at  the  head  of  his  own 
armies,  and  by  bis  magical  presence  to 
nerve  them  on  to  deeds  of  adventurous 
daring;  but  it  could  hardly  be  expected 
of  a  boy  of  ten,  who  really  cared  not  a 
copper  for  the  throne,  and  who  even 
einoe  his  m^ority  voluntarily  resigned 
tbe  uneasy  seat  in  favour  of  Buother 
and  now  only  consents  to  occupy  it  from 
a  high  sense  of  duty  to  his  country.  But 
to  return  to  our  story. 
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Peer«i-pi-feer  eontiDuing  almost  an- 
checked  his  onward  march,  had  already 
got  poesession  of  some  portions  of  the 
royal  city, — and  in  a  few  hours  more, 
loth  palace  and  harem  would  doubtless 
hsTC  fallen  into  bis  hands,  when  succour 
eame  from  a  quarter  the  poor  old  king 

bad  never  thought  of.    Mr.  H ^  one 

of  the  British  merchants,  suggested  to 
the  terrified  monarch  the  propriety  of 
tflmiDg  to  use  the  guns  mounted  upon 
the  palace  fortifications,  and  generously 
offered  the  serrioes  of  himself  and  his 
few  comrades  to  conduct  the  attack.  This 
offer  was  joyfully  accepted,  and  the  few 
Siamese  who  were  really  capable  of  ren- 
dering any  efficient  service,  were,  by 
this  nnlooked-for  succour,  inspired  with 
new  hopes, — ^whilst  the  prompt  and  yig- 
oroQS  discharge  of  the  guns  upon  his 
picked  men  in  the  very  front  of  his  army, 
earrying  everywhere  through  the  ranks 
death  and  dismay,  caused  the  stout  heart 
of  the  rebel  chieftain  to  quail,  and  awoke 
for  the  first  time  in  his  breast  fears  as  to 
the  ultimate  success  of  his  daring  revolt. 
Terror-stricken  and  in  the  wildest  con- 
fusion, the  besieging  army  fled  before 
the  mere  handful  of  pursuers  that  their 
fears  had  multiplied  to  tenfold  their  real 
nombers,  and  whom  they  verily  believed 
invested  with  supernatural  powers,  so 
deadly  had  been  their  onslaught.  Scarce- 
ly pausing  to  look  behind  them,  the  re- 
peating army  reached  Ayuthia,  eighty 
miles  above  Bangkok,  stripped  of  half 
their  arms,  baggage,  and  equipments, 
having  lost  most  of  their  best  warriors, 
and  the  rest  so  completely  cast  down 
that  they  had  no  spirit  left  in  them,  and 
were  ready  on  the  slightest  pretext 
to  Earrender.  They  were  followed  a  few 
hours  later  by  the  royal  army,  now  since 
SDCcess  was  no  longer  doubtful  swelled 
to  a  great  host,  and  the  guns  having  been 
shipped  aboard  the  royal  yachts  and 
barques,  they  were  brought  to  bear  di- 
recdy  on  the  hostile  army  before  the  lat- 
ter had  time  to  prepare  themselves  for 
the  reception  of  these  most  unwelcome 
gaests,  and  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed, a  complete  overthrow  of  the  rebels 
was  the  result.  Hundreds  fell  in  this 
fierce  combat,  that  seemed  more  like  the 


desperate  onset  of  enraged  demons  yell- 
ing and  foaming  and  uttering  the  most 
direful  imprecations  of  rage  and  despair, 
than  like  anything  human. 

Peer-ei-pi-feer  and  several  of  his  lead- 
ers were  captured  and  taken  in  chains  to 
Bangkok,  where  they  were  laid  by  his 
Tictorious  nobles  at  the  foot-stool  of  the 
enraged  monarch, — now  as  much  elated 
by  complete  success,  as  he  had  recently 
been  cast  down  by  fear.  A  mock  trial 
followed,  and  of  course  the  rebel  chief 
was  condemned  to  death,  as  probably 
was  needed  for  the  future  tranquil- 
lity of  the  country.  But  nuik  a  death  I 
One  would  have  thought  none  but 
the  arch-fiend  himself,  with  the  added 
ingenuity  of  his  entire  cabinet  in  infer- 
nal council  assembled,  could  have  devised 
a  sentence — ^planned  and  executed  with 
such  a  refinement  of  even  diabolical  cru- 
elty, as  might  draw  a  blush  of  shame 
from  the  prince  of  the  infernal  regions 
himself.  First  the  eyes  of  the  wretched 
man  were  put  out  by  the  application  of 
red  hot  irons ;  then  the  tongue,  after  be- 
ing several  times  slit,  was  forcibly  torn 
out  by  the  roots ;  then  the  fingers  and 
toes  one  by  one  were  chopped  off,  and 
long  gashes  cut  in  the  fleshy  parts  of  the 
arms  and  legs,  to  which  no  soothing  ap- 
plication was  allowed  to  be  made,  but 
the  gaping  wounds  were  constantly  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  and  to  the  attacks  of  the 
venomous  insects  with  which  those  warm 
latitudes  abound.  After  all  this,  the 
wretched  criminal  was  placed,  without 
one  particle  of  clothing,  in  an  iron  cage, 
exposed  in  the  spot  we  have  before  al- 
luded to,  on  the  river  banks,  whose  cool 
waters  he  could  hear  rippling  past  him, 
but  could  not  by  any  possibility  touch, 
though  often  and  eagerly  was  the  muti- 
lated stump  thrust  through  the  bars  in 
the  vain  attempt. 

There  without  food,  water,  or  shelter, 
with  the  parching  sun  beating  down  in 
all  its  burning,  tropical  fury  upon  his 
very  brain,  and  exposed  to  the  jibes  and 
taunts  of  the  thronging  rabble, — who  in 
his  prosperity  had  been  but  too  eager  to 
pander  to  his  folly, — the  poor  old  man 
lingered  on  for  three  long  days  and 
nights  to  curse  the  mad  ambition  that 
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A  proved  his  ruin,  and  doutttlen  long- 
K  and  prajing  for  doKth  bi  aome  to  big 
lief.  Hii  shrieks  and  groaat,  more 
Tible,  it  ia  said,  than  tongae  can  tell, 
m  bean)  during  all  tbe  still  bonri  of 
e  night;  and  when  at  last  he  expired, 
rafing  maniac,  liis  djing  groans  seem- 
to  linger  on  the  ear*  of  those  who  had 
ard  them,  and  the  dark  memorj  of  his 
craciating  tortures  to  rise  before  the 
twilling  eje,  till  the  verj  name  of  the 
Dgeful  monarch  who  had  oansed  them, 
oame  a  bj-word,  and  was  uttered  only 
th  hatred  and  deteetation.  But  though 
I  little  remaining  affection  of  bis  peo- 
3  was  whollj  alienated  bj  Uieie  acta 
diabolioal  cmellj  towards  a  fallen  and 
fenceleu  foe,  jet  the  terrible  example 
rred   effectually   to    nip    in  the  bud 


the  spirit  of  rerolt,  and  to  the  dij 
of  his  death  no  farther  att«mpt  was  eTsr 
made  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  the  hand 
of  the  nnrighteons  usurper. 

The  spot  where  the  doomed  chiefbua 
perished  is  still  aroided, — the  oidj/  vacant 
tpoi  on  either  bank  of  the  river  for  thi 
distance  of  many  miles  above  and  below 
the  city ;  nnd  his  troubled  spirit  is 
supposed  to  roam  about  during  tht 
smaller  hours  of  tbe  morning  calling 
in  plaintive  accents  for  "ttra^,"  whilst 
calmly  and  sweetly  the  noble  river  flow* 
onward,  mocking  by  its  eool  ripple  the 
parching  thirst  of  the  doomed  man,  and 
evading  ever  his  agoniiing  efforts  evsn 
to  touch  its  swelling  bosom. 

Charletlon,  S.  0.,  Jan.  19th,  1858. 
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Oh!  the  resilessness  of  waiting,  ohi  ihe  wearinen  of  keeping 
Rainbow  smiles  on  lips  Ihal  fjiiiver  with  Ihe  sgonf  of  weeping. 
Cold  suspense,  thou  an  a  ilemon,  certain  toiTovr  is  relieving, 
For  the  soul  gnins  strength  ami  courage  in  Ihe  anguish  of  believing. 
Wheio  is  sun-light  iherc  are  nlintlows,  hope  is  but  a  wocd  of  Badncas; 
For  the  fears  which  cling  about  it,  (ill  tlie  binin  with  bitter  madness. 

For  tho'  Hope  be  full  of  sweetness,  Fear  besiilc  it  is  ibe  stronger. 
Trembling  hanilB  we  lift  to  Heaven,  wildly  asking  for  protection, 
Surely,  surely,  the  Almighly  will  not  scorn  us  with  rejection. 
In  Ihe  aun-light  wc  are  kneeling.  Summer  skies  are  spread  above  ua. 
But  our  hearts  keep  feebly  wnilinR,  "is  there  no  one  left  to  love  us?" 
Can  wc  bear  to  lell  each  other,  "  there  is  no  one  left  to  love  us7  " 

Shouts  of  welcome  hail  the  victois,  proud  success  is  crowned  witb  glory! 
Where,  oh!  where  is  our  beloved?  who  is  here  to  breathe  his  storyt 
Yonder  come  his  chosen  comrades, — mother,  mother,  ht  hot  ptrithrd  I 
Vain  viras  all  our  earnest  pleading,  mad  were  all  the  hopes  we  cherished. 
All  oni  strength  is  lost! — what  comfort  can  we  give  thee,  darling  mother! 
Best  and  dearest  of  thy  children  was  oui  gallant  soldier  brother. 
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We,  the  fiuherless,  are  with  thee,  but  weVe  feeble  children  only, 
Oh!  that  we  knew  how  to  bless  thee  and  to  make  thy  life  less  lonely. 
Who  can  whisper  words  of  calmness  when  the  heart  is  full  of  sorrow? 
Yesternight  we  sat  together,  wishing  for  the  coming  morrow — 
Bursts  of  music — ^flaming  banners — beauty  round  and  light  above  us ; 
Mother,  mother,  can  we  bear  it?  there  is  no  one  left  to  love  us. 
Life  is  now  a  mighty  discord, — can  we  Iwe  with  none  to  hoe  net 

Laughing,  weeping,  we  have  listened  to  our  own  one  calmly  telling 

Of  his  dangers — there  is  gladness,  more  than  gladness  in  our  dwelling. 

Round  the  Are,  we  sit  together,  all  the  night  we  have  not  slumbered. 

Twelve  hours  fUll  of  joy*s  completeness,  in  our  life  books  have  been  numbered ; 

We  have  spoken  of  his  absence,  of  the  long  days  chill  and  dreary 

Passed  away  since  Hope  forsook  us,  and  our  waiting  hearts  grew  weary. 

Darkness  reigneth  in  the  city,  on  our  door-steps  snow  is  lying. 

Dirge-like  winds  are  shrieking  wildly,  for  the  old  year  now  is  dying ; 

But  we  heed  not  Nature's  mourning, — what  to  us  is  wintry  weather? 

We  are  happy,  darling  brother,  let  us  live  henceforth  together — 

Thanks  to  God  our  hearts  are  hynming  for  His  watchfhi  care  above  us : 

Ob!  assurance  full  of  sweetness,  thou  art  here  to  guard  and  love  us — 

Brother,  brother,  we're  io  happy,  thou  art  here  to  guard  and  love  us. 


<•  ■  ■  I 


f  Mtor  0   (Kablt 


^e  give  the  earlier  pages  of  our  present 
^^ber  to  the  Opening  Ode  and  Oration 
^tten  for  the  Inauguration  of  Crawford's 
^estrian  Statue  of  Washington,  in  this 
^^,  on  the  22nd  of  February.    We  should 
^%bt  in  presenting,  at  the  same   time, 
^€  Terminal  Ode  from  the  pen  of  James 
^^noD  Hope,  but  for  the  fact  that  this  gen- 
^man  expects  to  repeat  it  elsewhere,  and 
^  that  account  does  not  desire  it  to  be 
Pnnted  immediately.     At  the  time  of  our 
^ting,  the   ceremonies  have   not  taken 
place,  but  the  preparations  that  have  been 
^^e  warrant   us  in  believing  that  the 
Pageant  will  be  the   most  imposing  and 
^aificent,    apart    &om    its   moral    sig- 
nificance, that  has  ever  been  witnessed  in 
^eiica.    As  a  work  of  art,  the  statue  will 
^  classed  by  common  consent  among  the 
vaster-pieces  of  sculpture,  and  will  bring 
T^ly  many  pilgrims  to  Richmond  to  look 
'^  the  migettic  image  of  the  Pater  Pa^rue 


rising  in  the  midstof  the  beautiful  capital  of 
the  State  that  gave  hira  birth.  The  second 
day  after  the  erection  of  the  great  mass  of 
bronze,  and  when  the  canvass  wrapping 
had  just  been  removed  from  it,  the  sun, 
twenty  minutes  before  its  disappearance, 
broke  through  a  rack  of  leaden  clouds  and 
threw  upon  horse  and  rider  a  purple  radi- 
ance of  indescribable  splendour,  while  its 
reflected  light  gave  to  the  vaporous  bank 
in  the  west  a  glory  against  which  the  ouV> 
lines  of  the  figure  were  seen  in  noble  re- 
lief It  was  a  moment  for  our  friend,  Hope^ 
to  have  caught  an  inspiration  for  his  Ode, 
and  we  could  only  sigh  that  the  exquisite 
scene,  combining  the  triumphs  of  Art  with 
the  richness  of  Nature,  which  was  far  be- 
yond our  own  powers  of  description,  was 
not  witnessed  by  one  who  could  have  per- 
petuated it,  in  all  its  delicious  tints  and 
strong  effects,  in  his  glowing  poetry. 
We  need  not,  of  course,  call  the  atten- 


EdUoT'i  TaHe. 


tion  of  QUI  lenderi  to  the  grand  OrniJOD  of 
UiB  Hon.  K.  M.  T.  Hunter.  Thejr  will  need 
no  invitation  from  ua  to  nua  at  once  to  the 
page  OD  which  it  commences  atid  read  it 
Llirougb.  It  is  in  itself  monumental,  and 
fori^vereatHblistiesMi.HuDier'eclBimtoihe 
first  order  of  eloquence.  We  have  bo  often 
had  oucaaion  lo  cull  from  Mr.  Hunter'* 
literary  and  philosophical  discourse!  pas- 
sages of  ramHrkable  beauty  and  strength, 
ihal  we  are  not  sorry  in  this  instance  to 
be  saved  the  trouble,  ^resulting  from  ibe 
rmbarrat  dtt  Ticht$ai,)  by  giving  his  effort 


The  Ibllowing  bit  of  humour  was  clip- 
pad  by  us,  some  months  ago,  from  the 
columns  of  a  Southern  journal,  as  worthf 
of  pteservalion.  At  the  moment  we  had 
no  room  in  the  JfuKtifcr  for  it,  and  il  has 
lain  npoD  our  table  awaiting  iu  chance  (o 
be  taken  up,  until  we  have  been  reminded 
of  it  in  a  somewhat  startling  wajr.  But 
let  us  give  the  "  yam"  first,  and  tell  about 
thai  afterwards. 


We 


lUghl    11 


that  '■ 


Nel 


ailwl  0 


grave,  sage-looking  patron  of  ours,  \ 
with  some  asperity  of  countenance  ana,  a 
we  imagined,  contamp'uoua  savoriiy  of  ej 
pression,  thus  delivered  himself. 

"We've    emply'd   ye    here    lo    larn    on 
young  'i        '    ■  —     '" 


the  p 


OpOBlt 


a  diagram  upon  the  blapk  boanl,  for  the 
purpose  of  illustralion.  "Now,"  said  we, 
"the  sun  is  ninety-five  million  of  miles 
from  the  earth,  and"- — "stop,"  cried  he — 
"how  do  you  know  thai?  Who's  been  thai 
to  measure  il?  What  aurveyer's  ever  drug 
his  chain  over  Ihal  route!  Taint  so."  In 
vain  we  assured  him  that  scientific  men 
had  demonstrated  it,  philosophers  proved 
il  beyond  a  doubt,  and  that  all  the  learned 
and  eminent  men  in  the  world  admiiled 
and  believed  it. 

"They  don't  know  nothin'  about  it,"  was 
his  dogmatic  reaponso— "  not  a  bit  more'n 
I  do,  and  they've  never  been  any  closierlo 
the  sun  than  I  hev.  Its  agin  reason,  sense 
and  scripler,  to  say  thai  the  sun  don't  rise 
and  set — for  that's  a  text,  which  mabba 
you've  seed,  if  you  ever  read  the  bible, 
which  I  kaint  scarcely  believe  you  ever 
did  read  it,  say  in'  'from  the  lisin  of  the 
sun  lo  the  goin'  down  iharor — and  see 
here,  young  man,  if  you  kainl  leech  the 
children  sometbin'  betier'n  sich  fool  lalii 
and  infidel  argyment,  you  moul  as  well 
look  out  for  a  Dooly  settlement,  whar  ther 
nd  the  folks  never  heerd 


o'  the  bible 


We 


.r  left  c 


aved,  wiped  ■ 

t  tail,  bowed  oi 


.t  iba 


teaching  an  "academary"  down 

the  wire  grass  country  of  South  Georgia 

left  college— and  among  the 


lootion''  were  the  Rudit 
to  which  advanced  text  book  we  had  intro- 
duced a  class  of  sand  hill  boys  and  gopher 
trapping  girls,  ranging  in  age  from  four- 
teen to  twenty  years.  A  few  recitations, 
confined  principally  tO  corrections  of  muti- 
lated pronunciations,  "stairs,"  "hevingU 
buddies;"  "the  yeaib,''  "comics,"  "planics," 
fcc. — and  we  made  to  (he"advanced  class" 
the  startling  and  incredible  sinnouncement 
that  the  sun  did  not  rise  and  set  daily,  that 
the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  made 
night  and  day,  &c.  There  were  a  few 
"open  countenances"  in  that  gaping,  won- 
der-stricken class  about  them. 


"Well,"  continued  he,  "what's  all  this 
riggymarole  and  stronamy  and  stuff  about 
the  sun  not  setiin'  and  risin',  and  the  yeath 
lumin'  upside  down  of  a  night,  and  sich 
like  infidel  talk  ye've  been  foolin'  the  skol- 
latds  with!"  Now,  thought  we,  for  a 
riumph  of  science,  a  lighting  up  of  this 


everything  in  admitting  and  denying  tha 
premises. 

We  think  few  persona  in  reading  this 
innocent  piece  of  fun,  would  soopect  that 
there  was  anything  morbid  or  irregular  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer.  We  should  pre- 
dicate from  his  humour  a  genial  and  sym- 
pathetic nature,  and  we  should  argue  that 
sDch  a  man  would  take  the  ills  of  Ufe,  if 

in  an  eaay,  philosophic   way.     How  we 

eight  weeks  since,  that  he  had  oommitled  ' 
suicide  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  : 
deliberation  and  in  company  with  a  friend) 
The  teacher  of  the  "academary,"  the  writer  I 
of  the  foregoing  pleasantry,  was  the  Editor 
oftheFayeltevtlleAr(n-thCarDliMta*,Willla^  { 
F.  Wigbtman,  and  died  by  his  own  band  i 
in  thai  town  in  the  latter  part  of  Decern-  | 
ber.     A  letter  from  him  lies  among  a  pile   ] 


He  was  an  occasional  contributor  (o  the 
poetical  department  of  the  Meaaenger. 
and  one  or  two  of  hia  composiliODB  h 
been  published  beneath  bis  name.  Young, 
gifted  and  esteemed,  there  must  have  been 


id  defect   in    hit  monl  training,  such  a  man,  we  cannot  bat  express  the  con- 

which  he  was  betrayed  into  the  yiction  that  it  betokens  a  radical  error  in 

te  act  of  the  suicide,  and  in  record-  the  education  of  American  youth  whiclh 

ionow  over  the  mournful  end  of  should  **giye  us  pause.'' 


iminf  correspondent  sends  us  the      ly  goes  far  enough  for  the  most  sanguine 
ig  fillibustering  lyric,  which  certain-      believer  in  **  Manifest  Destiny." 

LAT  OF  TOUNG  AMERICA. 

Imperium  oceano  terminet — FVg. 


-veteres  revocaTit  artes 


Per  quas imperA 

Porrecta  majestas  ad  ortnm 
Solis  ab  Hesperio  oubili. — Her. 

The  happy  time  shall  surely  be 

Our  country  will  be  ocean-bound, 

Our  people  may  look  all  around, 
And  ctrcum  $eu  see  a  sea. 

Acquiring  regions  hyperborean 

There's  but  little  gain  or  glory  in ; 

Franklin  the  clime  inhospitable 

Could  not  endure, — ^nor  was  Kane  able. 

But  to  Canada  I  can  a  day 

Point  out,  when  it  shall  be  my  prey. 

And  upon  Cuba's  little  island 

I'll  land  my  men  and  make  it  my  land. 

Its  cufiees  and  its  coffees  too, 
Its  sweet  things,  'lasses,  senoritas, 
Ripe  oranges  and  big  potatoes. 
Its  luscious  pines,  and  rich  bananas. 
Its  puffed,  but  not  e'er  praised  Havanas, 

And  all  things  that  in  climates  grow. 

Where,  as  unknown  to  winter's  sky. 

Folks  coughing  from  their  coffin  fly ; 

For  saying — "all  these  mine  shall  be; — 

That  Spanish  castle  that  looks  o'er  the  sea 

I'll  batter," — think  not  I'm  presumptuous  and  rain. 

That  I'm  only  building  a  castle  in  Spain. 

And  there  too's  Hayti, — how  I  hate 
To  see  so  Ethiop-dark  iu  fate ; 
A  land  so  lovely  sure  ^^  by  heaven 
An  earthly  paradise  'twas  given,'* 
For  angel  smiles — not  Sambo  grins, 
For  elfin  wings — ^not  **  Ebo  shins," 
For  fairy — not  for  "  gizzard-feet," 
For  odors — ^not  of  sweat — ^but  sweet  I 

As  to  the  land  of  Montezuma, 

I'll  make  a  new  day  soon  illume  her ; 

Those  ills  abate  that  now  consume  her. 

E'en  though  at  length  they  should  entomb  her, 

I  will  right  speedily  exhume  her. 

And  make  her  brightly  blush  and  bloom  a 

Lovely  bride  for  that  old  Turk, 

Uncle  Sara,  who'll  smile  and  smirk. 

And  seal  the  compact  quite  as  glib. 

As  a  Mormon  sealing  his  fifth  rib. 

He'll  stretch  across  Tehuantepeo 

His  iron  arm,  as  round  her  neck, 


For  an  embrace  most  beatific, 
And  so  to  reach  the  sea  Pacific. 

And  next  a  neck  he  will  annex 
Of  land,  which  statesmen  much  doth  Yex. 
Central  American  knot  so  (xordian. 
Which  Cass  and  Napier  canH  accord  in, 
The  annexation  knot  shall  blot: 
Thus  by  a  knot  a  knot  is  not, 
And  a  tie  doth  untie  a  difiicul-ty ; 
(I  fear  that's  borrowed  by-the-bye,) 
And  England  then  may  fume  and  fret, 
But  the  lovely  prize  can  never  get. 
By  Monroe  and  by  Roman  doctrine, 
His  arms  he  has  so  tightly  locked  her  in. 

But  richer  lands  lie  near  the  sun. 

We'll  quickly  cross  the  Rubycon. 

Then  must  the  shell-fish  quickly  shell  out 

Those  "  pearls  barbaric"  read  about. 

Bright  are  the  flashing  gems  of  Brazil, 

(Nor  do  its  wide-spread  pampas  graze  ill,) 

I'll  take  its  every  mine  for  mine, 

And  Peru's  too  I  will  peruse. 

By  turns,  the  pick  for  gold  we'll  use, 

And  lasso  for  the  "cattle  line:" 

Or,  should  we  wish  for  more  dispatch,  a 

Locomotive  swift  cow-catcher. 

And  Pern,  then  those  Chinchy  isles, 

(Round  which  for  leagues  **  old  ocean  smiles,*' 

So  sweet  the  gales  that  o'er  it  fly, 

Like  those  of  Happy  Araby,) 

Must  yield  to  make  our  wheat  and  com  grow ; 

Lament!  a  goner  is  thy  guano! 

And  then,  O  ye  monopoly  fellows, 

Will  your  occupation  be  like  Othello's, 

And  twenty-five  dollars — by  the  long  ton, 

The  price  of  "Peruvian,  A.  No.  1." 

HTis  said,  and  I  must  admit  'tis  true, 
It's  dangerous  living  in  Peru, 

Because  the  earth  so  often  quakes  ; 
But  then  its  bark  is  the  very  stufi" 

That  never  fkils  to  cure  "  the  shakes," 
And  of  that  we'll  have  a  quantum  suff. 

But  all  our  wants  at  length  obtained, 

By  distant  Patagonia  gained, 

(If  not,  why  then  Cape  Horn  we'll  take. 

Just  for  the  horn  of  plenty's  sake. 

And  a  plenty  of  horn  'tis  too  I  should  say, 

Having  been  doubled  so  oft  in  its  day. 

By  tars  who  whenever  they  double  a  horn, 

You  may  know  'tis  a  rouser,  as  sure  as  you're  bom,) 

The  Pat-agony  for  liberty 

Shall  draw  our  armes  across  the  sea, 

And  England  then,  who  rules  the  waves. 

Must  waive  her  rule  o'er  Irish  slaves. 


A  kingdom  to  a  farm  I  bet. 
All  this  and  more  some  day  I  get, 
And  let  the  world  say  what  they  may, 
I  fearlessly  do  make  this  lay. 

DonrioDii,  Viboinu.,  1857. 


1858.] 


JBiMm^%  Aftlf. 


We  shall  feel  grateful  to  any  oae  who 
will  tell  us  the  authorship  of  the  following 
eiquidiie  verses  on  the  Rainbow,  that  glori- 
OQs  phenomenon  which  has  inspired  so 
many  poets  and  imparted  something  of  its 
brilliancy  to  the  literature  of  all  lands. 
Years  ago,  we  met  with  them  in  a  village 
newspaper,  by  which  they  were  attributed, 
tnmewhat  indefinitely,  to  an  "English  gen- 
tleman/' but  though  we  have  searched  all 
theanthologia  of  selected  poetry  ever  since, 
\re  have  never  seen  them  assigned  to  their 
rightful  author,  who  must  have  written 
other  pieces  worthy  of  being  rescued  from 
oblivion.  Rainbow  verses  would  form  no 
mean  chapter  of  English  song,  if  all  that 
haTe  Ijeen  written  were  collected  together. 
Campbell's  fine  poem,  Amelia's  many-hued 


itanzas  in  the  tame  metre  with  the  sub- 
joined, Bjnon*8  lines  in  Don  Joan  concern- 
ing 

^*That  airy  child  of  vapour  and  the  sun,'* 

and  Wordsworth's 

"My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 
A  rainbow  in  the  sky — " 

will  occur  to  the  majority  of  readers  upon 
the  mere  mention  of  the  subject;  but  many 
other  compositions  there  are  which  would 
fill  a  duodecimo  in  blue  and  gold,  the  only 
style  in  which  such  a  collection  should  be 
published.  Among  them  the  verses  we  are 
about  to  quote  would  occupy  an  honoured 
place.  Will  somebody  inform  us  who 
wrote  them? 


THE  RAINBOW. 

The  evening  was  glorious;  and  light  thro'  the  trees 
Play'd  the  sunshine,  the  raindrops,  the  birds,  and  the  breeze; 
The  landscape,  out  stretching,  in  loveliness  lay 
In  the  lap  of  the  year,  in  the  beauty  of  May. 

For  the  Queen  of  the  spring,  as  she  passed  down  the  vale, 
Left  her  robe  on  the  trees,  and  her  breath  on  the  gale, 
And  the  smile  of  her  promisee  gave  to  the  hours. 
While  rank  in  her  footsteps  sprang  herbage  and  flowers. 

The  skies  like  a  banner  in  sunset  unrolled, 
O'er  the  west  threw  their  splendors  of  azure  and  gold. 
Bat  one  cloud,  at  a  distance,  rose  dense  and  increased. 
Till  its  margin  of  black  touched  the  zenith  and  east. 

We  gazed  on  the  scenes  while  around  us  they  glow'd 
When  a  vision  of  beauty  appeared  on  the  cloud ; 
Twas  not  like  the  sun,  as  at  mid-day  we  view, 
Nor  the  moon  that  rolls  nightly  through  starlight  and  blue. 

Like  a  spirit  it  came  in  the  van  of  the  storm, 
And  the  eye  and  the  heart  hailed  its  beautifnl  form; 
For  it  looked  not  severe  like  an  angel  of  wrath. 
And  its  garment  of  brightness  illum'd  its  dark  path. 

In  the  hues  of  its  grandeur  sublimely  it  stood 
O'er  the  river,  the  village,  the  fields,  and  the  wood ; 
And  river,  fields,  village,  and  woodland  gprew  bright. 
As  conscious  they  felt  and  afibrded  delight. 

Twas  the  Bow  of  Omnipotence,  bent  in  His  hand 
Whose  grasp,  at  Creation,  the  universe  spanned; 
Twas  the  presence  of  God  in  a  symbol  sublime. 
His  TOW  firom  the  flood  to  the  exit  of  time. 


Not  dreadful,  as  when  in  the  whirlwind  he  pleads, 
When  storms  are  his  chariot,  and  lighming  his  steeds; 
The  black  clouds  his  banners  of  vengeance  unfurl'd, 
And  the  thunder  his  voice  to  a  guilt-stricken  world : 


In  the  breath  of  his  piesence  when  thousanda  elpiie. 

And  aeaa  boil  with  fury,  and  rocks  burn  wiih  Are, 

When  the  sword  and  the  plague  spot  with  death  strew  the  pluD, 

And  vultures  and  wolves  are  the  graves  of  the  slain. 

Not  ttich  was  Iha  Rainbow,  thai  beautiful  one, 
Whoaa  arch  was  refraction— ita  ke^-slone  the  sun; 
A  pavilion  it  aeemed,  which  the  Deity  graoed. 
And  Justice  and  meicy  met  there  and  embraced. 

Awhile  and  it  sweetly  benl  over  the  gloom 
Like  lovs  o'er  a  death-couch,  or  hope  o'er  the  tombj 
Then  left  the  dark  acene,  whence  it  slowly  retired, 
As  love  had  just  vaniahed,  or  hope  had  expired. 

I  gazed  nol  alone  on  the  source  of  my  song. 
To  all  who  beheld  it  these  veiaea  belong; 
It!  presence  to  all  was  the  path  of  the  Lord, 
Each  full  heart  expanded,  grew  warm,  and  adored. 

Like  a  visit,  the  converse  of  friends,  and  a  dajr, 
That  bow  from  ray  sight  paased  forever  away  i 
Like  that  visit,  that  converse,  that  day,  on  my  heart, 
That  Sow  from  remembrancB  can  never  depart 

'Tis  a  picture  in  memory,  distinctly  deOned 
With  the  strong  and  unperishing  colours  of  mind, 
A  part  of  iny  being  beyond  my  control. 
Beheld  on  that  cloud  and  transcribed  on  my  soul. 


The  author  of  the  very  spirited  and 
Qteresling  memoir  of  the  late  General 
amas  Hamilton,  of  8.  C,  published  in  the 
anuary  number  of  the  Messenger,  has 
ent  us  the  Ibllowing  addendum  to  it,  which 

One  of  the  most  signal  examples  of  Gen 'I 
lamillon's  remarkable  candor,  iruthflilnees 
ity,  was   exhibited  in  his  mag- 


reply  to  the  n 


Is  of 


far  too  ilTBtig,  and  was  fast  encroaching 
upon  and  destroying  the  Rights  of  the 
Slates  ;  and  that  the  moil  tttrgttU  rwulona 
by  Iht  Stain  to  such  overwhelming  conup- 

our  country.  He  gloried  in  this  salutary* 
and  wise  change  of  opinion^  and  closed 
his  most  eloquent  and  powerful  address 
with  the  grand  and  philosophic  aphorism 
of  Lord  ^con — "Hi  tsAo  luttr  cSatga  Ail 
optntoni  ntvir  corricti  hit  trrori." 


he  opposition  journals,  during  his  distin. 
fished  career  in  Congress,  charging  him 
vilh  a  changt  0/  piJilical  itntimtnti  since 
he  period  of  his  service  in  the  Stale  Legis- 
atnre.  Il  is  a  weakness  of  human  nainre 
or  men  to  pride  themselves  on  (heir  con- 
iltency  of  opinion.  This  weakness  was 
hared  in  by  even  onr  great  Calhoun,  and 
ly  all  our  great  statesmen,  who  have  al  all 
imes  made  the  most  strenuous  efibrts  to 
econcile  their  ^trociil  with  their  patl 
ipinions.  Whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the 
lobte-minded  and  chivalrio  Hamilton  can- 
h'dly  and  boldly  adcnouiltdgtd  and  moKtd 
lit  changi  of  folititaX  D^ntmu,  from  those 
in  early  life)  of  fiiincmt  nmiemUinn  to 
hose  of  the  nrirttri  ^ali  Rigldi  roaifme- 
ton  cf  t\t  Comtilvtion,  at  the  only  palladium 
/  our  libtnitt.  He  boldly  declared  that  a 
rery  few  years'  experience  in  witnessing 
he  corruptions  at  Washington,  bad  satis- 
led  him  that  the  FcdemI  Oovenimeiit  was 


The  death  of  ATdlle  Baohel  i*  on  event 
calculated  to  excite  a  seniation  in  literary 
circles  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
since  the  last  professional  toar  of  her  life 
was  performed  in  the  United  Statea, 
and  she  made  her  flnal  appearance  on 
the  stage  at  Cbaileston,  South  Ciuolina. 
The  transcendent  power  of  this  extraordi- 
nary woman  attracted  10  the  theatres  of 
the  few  American  cities  in  which  she 
played,  many  persons  who  are  not  habitu-  1 
al  patrons  of  the  drama,  for  it  was  a 
power  adequate  to  Uie  most  remBrkable  1 
triumphs,  flrst  among  which  was  to  have 
reanimated  the  artificial  and  pompous  old  , 
classicisms  of  Comeille  and  Racine,  and 
to  have  imported  to  the  waxen  Sguroi  of  | 
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their  dreary  tragedies,  the  fire  that  belongs 
to  the  heroines  of  Shakspeare.     There  was 
bat  one  opinion,  we  believe,  as  to   the 
genios  of  Rachel.    The  little  outcast  who, 
donng  the  reTolntion  of  1 830,  w^as  trudg- 
ing the  streets  of  Ljrons  from  cofiee-house 
to  coffee>hoase  as  a  singer   of  ballads,  no 
sooner  appeared  u{)on  the  boards  of  the 
natn  FramfOU  than  her  gifts  were  ac- 
ksowledged  by  the  men  who  had  changed 
the  djmasty  of  a  kingdom,  and  iVom  that 
moment  until  her  departure  for  America 
in  185S,  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years, 
the  brought  to  her  feet  by  the  inspirations 
of  the  Tragic  Muse,  the  most  fastidious 
critics,  the  most  celebrated  artists,  the  most 
iilnitrioas  statesmen,   the   proudest  mon- 
tichs  of  Europe.     In  England,  where  for 
voMhj  years  the  appearance  of  Rachel  was 
oae  of  the  regular  eyents  of  the  London 
SevoD,  she  was  uniformly  greeted  with 
enthosiasm.    Though  her   characters  ad- 
dressed the  audience  in  a  foreign  tongue 
ud  mored  in  a  sphere  alien  to  British 
fpnpaihies,  though  it  was  well  known  that 
the  tctreds  herself  led  the  life  of  a  Messa- 
Hoa,  she  neyer  came  before  the  foot-lights 
of  St  James*    Theatre    without    calling 
down  the  plaudits  of  that  most  decorous  of 
vell-floved   assemblages — the   play-goers 
of  the  British  aristocracy.    As  for  France, 
if  then  was  one  national  sentiment  stronger 
than  another,  it  was  the  universal  Gallic 
•dmiration  for  Rachel.     Frenchmen  came 
from  the  provinces  to  see  her,  whom  the 
iplendoors  and  dissipations  of  the  capital 
i«d  ncTcr  before  brought  from  the  banks 
of  Rhone  or  Loire.     In  the  French  Thea- 
tre her  statue  in  marble,  whose  purity  was 
atuical  upon  the  excesses  of  the  woman, 
eballenged  the  attention  of  the  visitor  as 
^  fittest  representative  of  La   Tragedie. 
^I^bea  she  left  Paris,  the  feuilleton  lament- 
^  her  departure  in  melodious  tears.     Pres- 
au  of  the  costliest  description  rained  upon 
^  horn  kings  and  emperors,  and  when 
•he  anayed  herself  in  queenly  attire  with 
*U  her  gems,  there  was  not  a  point  of  her 
person  that  was  not  defiant  with  a  dia- 
^f«^    Pew   individuals    in    Europe  re- 
eeifed  so  much  adulation,  fragrant,  flowery, 
f^den,  and  bejewelled  adulation,  as  this 
^pricions,  dsLszling,  dark-eyed,  sinful  crea- 
tare,  wboae    career  has    so    lately  been 
bfoQght  to  its   melancholy  close  on  the 
ihore  of  the  Mediterranean. 


As  an  actress, — ^while  we  might  well 
hesitate  to  characterize  a  genius  so  fervid 
and  so  peculiar,  we  think  Rachel  was 
somewhat  improperly  though  not  unduly 
praised.  The  panegyric  bestowed  on  her 
performances,  though  not  extravagant,  was 
undiscerning.  She  possessed  the  wondrous 
power  of  the  Medusa  of  freezing  into 
terror,  but  she  lacked  the  faculty  of  melt- 
ing into  tears.  The  spell  which  unloosed 
that  sacred  fountain  in  the  heart,  had  not 
been  given  her.  Indeed,  the  outline  of  her 
face  had  something  Medusa-like  in  its 
marvellous  but  singular  beauty.  The 
snakes  were  not  crested  above  the  pale 
brow,  but  their  gaze  sat  in  her  eyes,  so 
variable  and  mobile,  combining  the  soft- 
ness of  the  dove  with  the  fatal  glare  of  the 
basilisk.  Perhaps  the  lack  of  command 
over  the  tenderer  sympathies  of  her  audi- 
ence, was  more  strikingly  exhibited  in 
Marie  Stuart  than  in  any  other  of  her  im- 
personations. The  picture  of  Mary,  pre- 
sented hy  Rachel,  was  full  of  a  sweet 
melancholy  and  a  desolate  loveliness  which 
might  have  touched  the  hearts  of  the  most 
stoical.  As  she  swept  across  the  stage  in 
the  costume  of  the  period,  dark  as  night 
and  symmetrical  as  sculpture,  she  seemed 
like  one  of  the  recumbent  statues  on  the 
tombs  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel, 
warmed  into  life  by  the  ray  of  genius. 
But  never  throughout  the  play  did  she 
overwhelm  her  auditors  with  that  resist 
less  pathos  which  Sarah  Siddons  is  said  to 
have  exercised  at  will  over  the  British 
people.  Rachel  terrified  them,  she  made 
them  tremble  with  affright,  especially  did 
she  send  a  thrill  of  horror  through  the 
house  when,  gathering  her  whole  soul  for 
one  volcanic  outpouring  of  bitter  scorn, 
she  pointed  to  Elizabeth  as  *'  2(  fimt  iP 
adtUtere  " — ^but  she  did  not  bring  them  to 
sjrmpathise  with  her  misfortunes  and  es- 
pouse her  cause.  The  same  absence  of 
tenderness  marked  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent all  her  performances.  The  Athenimm 
is  right  in  declaring  that,  **  more  of  those 
who  saw  her  left  the  theatre  shuddering 
with  pain  and  awe,  than  melted  and 
cloven  by  that  noble  sorrow  which  makes 
the  heart  better." 

During  a  brief  residence  in  Paris  in 
1854,  it  was  our  fortune  to  see  MM  He 
Rachel  twice  in  private.  The  acquaint- 
ance was  sought  by  herself,  as  she  was 
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tbon  raediiftiiog  har  vieii  lo  America,  and 
■he  wan  naturally  desirous  <tr  canverBing 
witb  Americnn  genllemen  on  the  subject. 
We  called  al  her  hotel  in  ibe  Rue  TiuJon 
and  found  hei  neaily  but  plainly  dressed 


ttmg  I 


■I  of 


librHiy-boudoir,  with  M.  Scribe.     The 
teivicw  was  not  a  long  one,  but  tbe  c 
TeisBtion,  wbioh  was  mostly  a  monologue 
on  her  part,  ran  over  many  Wpies  of  inl 
eat,    including    the    plays   of  SbaU-pes 
She   expressed   her   deep    regret  that    1 
oould  not  so  conquer  tbe  Englisb  langui 
■s  to  be  able  to  undertatp  Lady  Macbeth. 
Upon  our  inquiry  as  lo  the  effect  of  the 
tragedy    in    the    French    tranglation,    she 
smiled  and  said  that  no  power  of  voice,  no 
ghoslly  presence  could  possibly  redeem  tfaa 

"Out  damned  spot  I"  she  declared,  became 
eitiemely  absurd  as  "  Va-t-en,  tache  mau- 
diti!"  We  recoil ec led  the  "Moniieur  Mao- 
bolh  prenez  garde  de  Monsieur  Macduff" 
and  could  not  but  acknowledge  the  justice 
of  her  crilioism.  In  discuBsing  the  Ameri- 
can trip,  we  etrongly  iliasuaded  M'dllo 
Rachel  against  it,  eesuring  her  that,  in 
our  judgment,  nothing  could  be  more  wea- 
risome to  an  United  Slates  audience  than 
the  cold  unities  and  the  stilted  declama- 
tion of  tbe  French  tragic   drama,  and  that 
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first,  the  interest  would  die  away  immedi- 
ately, and  even  the  Bnobs  of  our  largest 
eities  would  disobey  the  exactions  of  fash- 
ion when  the  inevitable  drowsiness  made 
ihem  noil  in  the  pauses  of  Jndrumacht  and 
FalytHchtt.  The  result  fully  justified  our 
oonnsel,  and  had  tbe  project  of  interpre- 
ting Racine  to  our  people  been  abandoned, 
she  might  at  least  have  been  spared  the 
humiliation  of  &ilure  which,  with  the 
riung  greatness  of  Ristori,  made  her  last 
years  extremely  miserable. 

Our  second  interview  with  the  modern 
Melpomene  was  in  her  reception  room,  be- 
hind  the  scenes  of  the  Thialrt  Franfoit, 
jUBt  atler  the  fall  of  the  curlain  in  .airittHM 
Ltcouvteur.  A  score  of  the  wits  and 
novelists  of  Paris  awaited  her  coming  in 
this  modest  apartment  which  was  adorned 
by  a  full  length  picture  of  her  by  an  emi- 
nent painter  in  the  character,  we  think,  of 
PKedn.  She  entered  the  room  tbe  moment 
*he  had  escaped  from  the  applauses  of  the 


audience,  not  al  all  flushed  wiUi  excite- 
ment, but  stately,  almost  statuesque  in  dig- 
nity and  composure,  and  received  the  !alu- 
taiioni  of  her  friends  and  admirers  with  a 
grace  of  manner  that  was  inoompaiable. 
It  was  at  her  bidding,  communicated 
through  H  gentlemen  whom  she  sent  with 
the  message  to  the  stall  we  occupied 
during  the  performance,  that  we  threaded 
tbe  labyrinthine  passages  of  the  ThUln 
i^ratifOu  to  make  this  visit,  and  we  came 
away  with  tbe  impression  of  having  sesD 
a  most  extraordinary  person,  who  was  at 
once  10  be  admired  and  pitied  Ibi  her  sni- 
passing  gifls   and  her  lalse  and  frivolous 

In  looking  to  the  short  and  brilliant 
career  of  Rachel,  and  ihe  space  she  filled 
in  the  regards  of  tbe  world,  we  cannot 
help  contrasting  her  with  another  wonisa, 
a  contemporaif,  whose  lease  of  life  was 
about  as  long,  but  whose  experiences  wets 
as  different  as  possible.  While  the  one 
was  thrumming  on  her  tambourine,  a  little 
Jewish  nomad,  in  the  streets  of  Lyons,  the 
other  was  gazing  out,  with  her  keen  eyes, 
upon  the  world  as  she  saw  it,  a  preco- 
cious child,  in  the  rude  moorland  and  yet 
ruder  population  of  Yorkshire.  Later, 
while  the  one  had  entered  the  Con$miaain 
and  was  there  undergoing  the  actilicial 
training  which  was  to  prepare  her  for  the 
successes  of  the  theatre,  the  other  was 
bending  over  her  books  in  the  boarding- 
school  where  neither  affection  nor  sympa- 
thy on  the  part  of  her  teacbeFs  alleviated 
the  loneliness  of  her  situation.  Later 
still,  while  the  one  was  bewildering  ihe 
capilals  of  the  Continent  with  her  passion- 
ate characterizations,  upborne  upon  a  flood- 
tide  of  popular  enthusiasm,  the  other  was 
pursuing  the  secluded  life  of  a  governess, 
unknown  to  the  world,  though  not  without 
an  ambition  as  daring  as  that  of  the  ac- 
tress herself  In  the  city  of  Brussels  we  can 
imagine  that  they  met,  and  that  the  plain 
Yorkshire  governess  eat  before  the  stage 
across  which  La  TragedU  moved  in  all  her 
queenly  beauty,  crowned  with  tbe  homage 
of  hushed  and  excited  thousands.  A  little 
while  and  the  two  women  ate  removed 
from  all  earthly  t[iumphi<,  leaving  record* 
how  widely  variantt  The  ThUtre  /V«a- 
FUM  closes  its  doors  when  Rachel  is 
buried,  there  are  o  few  immorltUa  thrown 
upon  the  turf  where  her  body  baa   been 
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•he  has  transmitted  to  her 
ma  eaakets  of  cliamonds  and  the 
mories  of  substantial  applause — 
/  When  the  Yorkshire  gover- 
»d  away,  there  were  regrets  utter- 
Uf  the  earth,  all  that  related  to 
I  TiTid  interest  to  multitudes  in 
ads,  and  an  assured  earthly  fame 
f  aye  behind  the  flight  of  that 
but  uncomplaining  spirit.  She 
>w  books,  she  fought  the  battle  of 
r  die  direction  of  certain  lofty 
1  biavely — ^wbose  memory  is  the 
B  envied,  that  of  Rachel  or  that 
)tte  Bronte?  The  reader  may 
iqKm  the  contrast  at  his  leisure. 


me  ago,  our  readers  may  recol- 
lYOored  them  with  a  French  trans- 
the  Rev.  Adrian  Rouquette  of 
,  of  a  little  poem  of  our  own, 
IS  all  unworthy  of  the  honour 
erred  upon  it.  We  are  nnder 
obligations  to  this  accomplished 
I  and  to  bis  gifted  brother — Do- 
ftonquette,  for  having  rendered 
graceftil  language  another  bit  of 
srsifying,  which  seems  to  us  so 
ly  pretty  in  each  of  the  fine 
ETf  have  gi  ven  to  it,  that  we  feel 
■S  no  one  will  accuse  us  of  vani- 
liktng  the  original  with  both  of 
itioBs: 

SONG. 

■  WHO  WILL  UNDSIUSTAHD  IT. 

idy,  Step  into  the  boat, 
mnon  flutters  free, 
li  the  sunset  we  shall  float 
die  swelling  sea. 

il#  light  of  day  grows  dim 
ite-vows  shall  be  told, 
vn  small  speck  on  ocean's  rim 
o'er  the  crests  of  gold. 

M  discourse  my  ear  shall  fill 
<Qiee  my  soul  subdue, 
tie  unprisoned  bird,  at  will 
liot  across  the  blue. 


upon  that  distant  strand 
99H  shall  be  conlest 


Twill  be  to  me  the  "  Happy  Land," 
"The  Island  of  the  Blest." 

This  is  no  great  aflair,  certainly,  but; 
look  you,  how  the  Rev.  Adrian  Rouquette 
gilds  it  by  the  touch  of  genius— 

CHANSON. 

A  OILLK  QUI  UB  OOMPRBITDRA. 

Venez,  jeune  lady,  montez  sur  la  nacelle ; 
Notre  pavilion  libre  ondoie  en  s'agitant; 

Et  lorsqu  'i  son  coucber  I'astre  du  jour 
ruisselle, 

De  I'empire  orageux  nous  fendrons  1'  Ali- 
ment. 

Avant  que  dans  le  ciel  pAlisse  la  lumi^re, 
L^bas  k  riiorizon  vers  ce  point  nuageuz, 

Ou  luit  le  front  dor^  de  chaque  cime  altidre, 
L'un  k  I'autre  nos  cours  auront  fait  leurs 
aveux. 

Yotre  ^loquente  voix  subjugueramonime; 

Mon  oreille  ravie  entendra  vos  accents; 

£t  puis,  nous   glisserons  sur  I'azur  de  la 

lame, 

Libres  com  me  I'oiseau  qui  jette  aux  flots 

ses  chants. 

Et  quand  sur  cette  plage,  an  loin,  Time 
ravIe, 
Nous    aurons    prononc6    nos    sermentf 
amoureux, 
J^aurai,  jeune  lady,  vu  la  "  Terre  B^nie," 
Et  nous  aurons  atteint  *M'Ile  des  Bien 
heureux." 

The  brother,  Dominique  Rouquette,  who 
has  written  some  lyrics  not  unworthy  of 
Beranger,  adheres  more  closely  to  the 
measure  of  the  original,  but  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  say  which  is  the  better  of  the  two 
poems: 

yiens,lady,  sans  retard  monte  dans  ma  na- 
celle, V 
^    Son  pavilion  flotte  dans  I'air; 
Quand  lo  dernier  rayon  de  soleil  ^tinoelle, 
Partons  et  voguons  sur  la  mer. 

Avant  que    du  couchant  la  liuni^re    ne 
tombe, 
D'aimer  nous  jurexont  enoor 
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Li-bas,  vers  ce  point  noiri  cette  ombre  qui 
surplombe 
Sur  roc6an  ces  franges  d'or. 

Ta  parole  emplira  mon  oreille  enivr^e, 
Ta  voix  subjuguera  mon  cceur, 

Quand  libres,  nous   fuirons  sur  la  vague 
azur^e, 
Comme  Toiseau  fuit  Toiseleur ! 

£t  lorsque,  sur  ce  bord  lointain  et  solitaire, 
Nous  nous  ferons  de  doux  aveux, 

Ce  lieu  sera  pour  nous  un  Eden  sur  la  terre 
Sera  I'lle  des  Bienheureux. 


The  most  preposterous  joke  of  the  sea- 
son was  perpetrated  on  the  Capitol  Square, 
in  our  city,  the  day  the  Equestrian  Statue 
of  Washington  was  first  uncovered,  A 
desperate  man  declared  that,  whatever 
might  be  thought  of  the  rider,  nobody  had 
ever  seen  a  horse  of  half  as  much  metal 
before.  Our  informant  turned  away  whist* 
ling  an  air  from  Le  Ckeval  Bronze,  and 
happy  to  relate,  the  work  did  not  fall,  but 
remained  "in  ttatu  quo." 

Public    indignation    is   respectfully  re- 
quested. 


»♦»  »■ 
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The  Diplomatic  Histoby  op  the  Admikis- 

TRATIONB     OF     WaBHINQTON    AND     AdAMB, 

1789—1801.  By  William  Hbnrt  Treb- 
COT.  Boston :  Little,  Brown  and  Company. 
1867.     [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

Mr.  Trescot  is  well  known  to  the  care- 
ful students  of  American  history  for  his 
admirable  work  on  the  "Diplomacy  of  the 
Revolution,"  published  some  years  ago. 
They  will  gladly  accept  this  furtlier  con- 
tribution to  the  historical  literature  of  the 
country,  and  they  will  rejoice  to  learn  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  author  to  follow  it 
up  with  two  additional  volumes,  bringing 
down  the  valuable  record  to  a  very  recent 
period.  The  title  of  the  volume  before  us 
is  not  promising,  since  we  are  apt  to  as- 
sociate diplomatic  negociations  with  dry 
reading  and  dull  detail.  But  Mr.  Trescot, 
in  the  employment  of  a  style  at  once  grace- 
ful and  accurate,  has  invested  the  materials 
he  has  chosen  for  discussion  with  the  charm, 
if  not  of  a  romance  at  least  of  an  animated 
narrative  like  that  of  Motley,  devoted  to 
the  rise  of  a  great  republic.  We  do  not 
know  a  treatise,  the  perusal  of  which  is 
calciilated  to  inspire  one  with  a  greater  re- 
spect for  the  intellectual  character  of  its 
author  than  this  modest  yet  most  able  and 
dignified  work.  Mr.  Trescot,  in  his  survey 
of  the  men  and  measures  of  a  past  age, 


has  risen  far  above  the  passions  and  pre- 
judices of  the  moment,  and  treats  of  the 
imposing    questions    involved    in    his  re- 
searches with  a  fairness  and  calmness  that 
many  a   more  ambitious  historian   might 
envy.     The  twelve  years  embraced  in  the 
review  were  years  of  painful   perplexity 
and  trial,  when  the  infant  nation  had  to 
contend  with  the  disadvantages  of  the  Old 
Confederation  and  the  troubles  incident  to 
the  working  of  a  new  Constitution.     Our 
afifairs  with  the  countries  of  Europe  were 
involved  in  great  confusion — England  was 
yet  sore  under   the  loss   of  her  colonies, 
Spain  was  watching  us  with  an  evil  eye, 
in  France  the  upheaval  of  all  the  elements 
of  society  had  not  disposed  the  leaders  to 
treat  with  kindness  the    free  government 
which  French  valour  had  helped  to  estab- 
lish, while  in  our  country  the  French  Min- 
ister, Citizen  Genet,  had  set  that  govern- 
ment at   defiance — to    show   how    from  a 
state  of  things  so  discouraging,  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  was  gradually 
settled  by  the  wisdom  of  the  fathers  of  ibe 
Republic  upon  a  sure  basis  of  right  and 
good  feeling,  this  has  been  Mr.  Tresroi's 
task,  and  he  has  performed  it  in  a  manner 
that  reflects  the  highest  honour  upon  him- 
self and  upon  South  Carolina. 

As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  TrescoVs  style, 
often  rising  to  eloquence  yet  never  inflated 
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Nrw  ToBK  DoRtira  tbs  L*BTHALr-CENTCRV. 
J  I>ii«>iir«  in  Commtmoration  of  llii 
FiflyThird  Jlmtivtrian)  of  thi  tieie  York 
Hitlririfal  SorUly,  onrf  o/  (At  Dtdicalion  of 
thtir  Htm  idifir,.  (November  17,  1B57,) 
By  JoHM  W.  Frahcib,  M.D,  LL.D.  New 
Yortt     John  P.  Trow,  Printer.     1857. 
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the  a.lministnitiun  of  our  Nalional  Govern- 
ment, Bnd  ho  is  heJil  in  atfoptionntc  esieem 

Bcienoc  and  art,  not  only  in  tlie  proud  city 
of  hia  reiiiclence  but  ihniURhout  the  country. 
The  liiscourse  now  before  us,  for  the  perUMil 
of  which  we  have  been  iiiileblpJ  lo  the 
courtesy  of  a  fticml,  U  a  charming  review 
of  the  liieniry,  Brientiflo  and  artiMio  pro- 
gress of  New  York  iluriiiB  fiRy  eventful 
years:— it  i»  much  more  than  this,  it  is  a 
contribution  to  the  bistoty  ofthe  age  wliich 
will  have  a  high  and  liermanenl  thIuo. 
Long  may  the  kindly  old  [{entteman  yet 
live,  to  enliven  ihe  deliberations  of  the 
Society  befoTC  which  tliia  discourse  wqs 
pronounced,  and  to  witness  iLe  triumphs 
which  he  has  been  so  largely  inBtrumental 
in  accomplishing. 


HlBTOBT   or    THI    RxPDBUO   Ot    THI    UHITIIt 

Statib  or  AMBnlOA,  aa  Irarrd  in  thi  writ- 
ingi  of  Mexandtr  Hamilton  and  hit  ron- 
Itmpararin.  By  John  C.  Hahil^n.  Vol. 
I.  New  Yorki  D.  Apploion  &  Co., 
Broadway.  18S7.  [From  A.  Mortis,  07 
Main  Sueet. 

We  fiilly  coneut  in  the  general  opinion 
which  has  been  freely  and  widely  given  in 
the  daily  press  conoerning  this  remHrkHhle 
Tolume.     Had  it  been  issued  anonymously 

signed  as  an  attempt  upon  public  credulity, 
and  we  should  have  warmly  resented  su.:h 
a  freedom  taken  with  the  pure  and  lofty 
faxae  of  Ateinnder  Hamilton  as  that  of 
making  him,  from  bis  grave,  lay  elnim  to 
all  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  American 
Revolution.  But  it  is  published  under  the 
authority  of  his  son,  and  we  can  only  de- 
plore the  vanity  and  fatuity  which  seeks 
to  magnify  Ihe  roputalion  of  the  great 
Federalist  at  the  expense  of  all  the  Fathers 
of  Ihe  Republic,  and  eEipecinlly  of  the 
granrlest  of  them  all,  our  venerated  Wash- 
ington. According  to  Mr.  John  C.  Hamil- 
ton, the  revolt  of  the  Colonies  was  due 
entirely  lo  the  happy  eitcumslance  thai  his 


father  rentoved  from  the  West'  Indies  W 
New  York  in  the  beginning  of  our  tro^bte^ 
and  Ihe  majeslic  part  which  George  Wash- 
in^Ioii  played  in  that  swelling  drama  aroM 
out  of  tbe  fortunale  acleclion  of  the  gallant 
stripling  as  his  military  Secretary.  Not 
only  did  Hamilton  prepare  the  Farewell 
Addres!*,  says  the  filial  John  C,  but  he 
II  the  most  imponani  documents  of 
ipaign  for  Washington  to  sign — in- 
deed the  PatKr  PatsIA  was  biit  a  puppel 
in  the  hands  of  his  amanuensis,  which  he 
worked  to  suit  his  own  purposes.  It  is 
matter  of  eongralulation  to  Virginia  that 
our  author  has  not  claimeil  for  his  sire  Ihe 
aulhorship  of  ihe  Bill  of  Rights  and  Ihe 
Dei^laralion  of  Independence,  and  thus 
with  iconoclastic  xenl  smashed  the  images 
of  George  Mason  and  Thomas  Jefferson, 
which  we  have  been  taught  to  revere. 
There  can  be  no  apolc^y  for  auoh  a  pe^ 
version  of  history  as  this.  Alexander 
Hamillon  was  a  man  of  loAy  stature,  who 
stands  forth  in  the  full  proportions  of  as- 
sured greatnea.i  on  the  canvass  of  tbe  Revo- 
lution for  the  admiration  of  ihe  world.  Tbe 
effort  to  moke  him  the  central  fignte  can 


only  r, 
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lous.  But  for  this,  we  might  not  object  to 
the  prosecution  of  Mr.  John  C.  Hamihon't 
labbiirs  as  an  innocent  amusement.  But 
we  cannot  regard  such  tampering  -with  the 
JDE<t  reputation  of  the  illustrious  dead  with 
in<lifrerence,  and  if  wo  had  any  influence 
with  Mr,  John  C.  Hamillon,  we  should  im- 
plore him  to  desist.  He  is  covering  him- 
self with  ridicule,  which  is  of  small  con- 
sequence indeed,  but  he  is  also  belittling 
his  father,  which  is  a  very  serious  affair. 


CoNBEQCTaNCBB  Ot  ABOLmOH  AOITATIOH.  By 
Edmund  RirFFiN,  of  Virginia.      From  De 

.  Bow's  Review.  Washington:  Lemuel 
Towers.  1857.  [From  J.  W.  Randolph, 
1-21  MainSuect. 

We  are  indobte.1  to  the  distinguished 
author  for  a  copy  of  this  admirable  pam- 
phlet, which  we  should  feel  Imund  to  re- 
tracts, had  it  not  already  been  laid  entire 
before  the  Southern  people  in  the  pages  of 
Dt  Boat  Jtmitw.  Mr.  RufHn  is  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  thinkers  in  the  Southern 
State.*,  and  lie  wields  a  very  trenchant  pen. 
We  are  glad  to  see  his  essay  on  ihe  '-Con- 
sequences of  Abolition  Agitaiion"  brought 

eutabla  by  everybody.  Mr.  J.  W.  Ran- 
dolph, of  this  city,  will  furnish  it  lo  all 
such  as  desire  lo  obtain  one  or  more  ooi'ios. 


SOUTHERN  UTERARY  MESSENGER. 


A  MAGAZINE  DEVOTED  TO  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


BICHHOND,  APRIL,  1858. 


THE    CELEBRATION    OF   TUE    TWENTY-SECOND. 

GOVERNOR  WISE'S  SPEECH  OF  WELCOME. 


In  the  March  Dumber  of  thU  mnga- 
line  ve  laid  before  our  readers  the  Open- 
ing OJe  and  Oration  pronounced  at  the 
IniiM;niralion  of  the  EqueBtrJan  Statue 
■i!  W'i=hiogton,  in  this  city,  on  the  22iid 
of  February.  These  two  com  posit i^ins 
Tcre  cummitted  to  type  in  advance  of  the 
mniiirjary,  and  our  Maga  was  ready 
fcr  publication  before  the  gunrioe  gun  of 
the  meiDiirablo  day  had  been  heard 
ihr^UL'h  the  capital  of  Virginia,  no  that 
we  hate  had  no  earlier  opportunity  than 
lie  present  of  referring  to  the  incidents 
wtioli  marked  the  celebration.  We  do 
ti'>I  prop^ise  here  to  describe  the  pageant, 
tu  revuunt  the  various  niilitnry,  Mnsonic, 
Md  other  bodies  that  gave  to  tho  long 
prcwessi.jn  the  pomp  of  glittering  uni- 
firms  and  splendid  resalia,  to  tell  what 
cii;nji,i«  were  conducted  at  the  Monu- 
ffiiiut,  ur  to  laj  before  our  readers  the 
nriijua  addresses  which  were  there  de- 
liv^re<i  by  official  personages  wisely  chosen 
f'jr  the  pnrpoee.  This  duty  has  been 
performed  already  by  the  newspaper  press 
uf  the  Stale,  and  will  be  done  again  mure 
Mn^faciorily  when  the  full  account  of  the 
day's  proceedings  shall  be  printed  in 
U'..k-furm  for  future  historic  use.  We 
ilitign,  at  this  time,  ouly  to  glance  at  tho 
InaagQ ration,  and  place  upon  record 
"iiat  eeemed  to  us  the  more  Etriking 
features  presented  by  it,  pre&tory  to  (lie 
^[■eech  of  Weicome  by  OoTcrnor  Wisk, 
ihi::h  we  did  not  receive  in  time  to  pub- 
lish last  month. 

Vol.  SXVI— 16 


For  days  before  the  anniversary,  the 
people  had  been  pouring  into  Richmond 
by  every  mode  of  conveyance,  and  the 
strains  of  martial  music  heard  constantly 
on  the  streets,  announced  the  arrival  of 
military  visitors  who  had  come  to  take 
part  in  the  celebration.  The  weather, 
which  for  a  week  previous  to  the  event 
had  been  unfavourable,  changed  to  & 
sofl  aud  gcoial  temperature  on  the 
20th,  and  everything  gave  promise  of  S 
most  auspicious  sky  fur  the  22nd,  but  that 
day  came  heavily  with  clouds  and  chil- 
lingly with  snow,  the  storm  increasing  as 
the  hours  wore  away  to  noon,  aud  it 
might,  indeed,  be  said  that  the  elements 
did  their  worst  within  the  point  of  human 
endurance.  Had  the  cold  been  five  de- 
grees more  severe,  or  had  the  flakes 
which  came  on  the  north-east  wind  filled 
the  air  uii^re  thickly,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  conduct  the  exercises  in  the 
open  air.  As  it  was,  the  patriotism  of 
the  multitude  overcame  the  inclement 
weather,  and  thousands  of  both  sexes 
remained  for  hours  around  the  base  of 
the  Monument,  awaiting  the  unveiling  of 
the  statue,  regardless  of  the  driving 
tempest  and  animated  by  the  common 
desire  of  rendering  homage  to  the  memory 
of  WisHiNOTOs.  To  a  foreigner  this 
spectacle  would  have  been  incompre- 
hensible. No  childish  love  of  display, 
such  as  kept  the  avenues  of  Moscow 
crowded,  despite  of  pitiless  rain,  at  the 
coronation  of  the  present  Ciar;  no  curi- 
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ositj  to  wituesa  a  rare  ceremonial  such  demonstration  u. 

as   fills   the  great  squaree  of   Europenn  uras  Virgioia  ei 

eities  npon  the  ocofwion  of  a  Rojal  or  Im-  ing  WiSHiNCio 

perlal  visit;  no  mere  reverence  for  art,  her  kucient  priL 

one   of   nhose    nDblest    illustmtioDB   in  representative  i 

modern  times  rose  before  them,  CHUsed  sisled   on   no   n 

Che  multitude  to  brave  the  rigors  of  that  sister  States  froii 

vrintry  morning;    it  vraa  the  reverence  the  triumphs  ol 

which  they  felt  for  the  character  of  WiSH-  trar 

INGTON  that  made   them  gather   around  askc 

the   pile   of   granite    and    bronze   there  all  I 

erected  lo  hi^  fame  aa  if  in  the  purform-  save 

3.iice  of  a  high  religious  dutj.    Afeeling  ariet 

pervaded   everj   boaom   that  Virginians  emir 

abive  all  the  -world  should  rejoice  when  men 

the  Commonwealth,  which  gave  Wash-  Old 

iNGTos  to  mankind,  was  about  lo  render  to  hi 

to  liim  that  lasting  homnge  vthlch  olher  as  It 

States  and  societies  of  men  had  already  hut  i 

paid  in  the  most  imposing  forma  of  monu-  in  a 

mental  praise.     The  festival  vi-aa  pccu-  livin 

liarl;  Yirginia's  own.     Her  patriotism  and 

had   caused   those   ponderoua   blocks   of  out 

granite  to  be  reared  within  the  shadow  of  was 

her  Capitol  in  Roman  strength  and  mas-  wort 

siveneas,  and  her  love  had  kept  the  gifted  so    f 

sculptor  toiling  for  months  in   a  foreign  Govt 

clime  to  shape  the  mi^estic  image  which  the  s 

now  crowned  the   structure   with   grace  in  a 

and  bqauty.     One  of  the  most  gifted  of  patri 

Virginia's  sons  had  been  chosen  to  tell  quen 

the  story  of  WAafliNOTON's  life  in  words  ing  : 

which  should  be  handed  down  to  the  re-  throi 

moteat  generations  of  the  race,  and  from  dred 

ail  porlionB  of  her  iitended  territory  her  been 

peiiple  had  come  up  to  testify  that  there  this 

vras  a  charm  in  the  name  of  the  Pater  the 

Patrite  beyond  any  other  spell  that  could  page 

be  eierci^ed  upon  their  minifs  and  hearts,  byth 

But  there,  was  nothing  selfish  in  thia  seng< 


GOVERNOR  WISFS 


Couairymen  and  F*Uow-Citizem : 

ViRorNiA  has  called  the  Nation,  its  Elders  ai 
lior  sister  States,  their  Governors,  Lawgivers  an    - 
own  People  and  all  the  children  of  this  Confedi     ' 
Freedom,  to  assemble  tliis  anniversary  birthd; 
Monument  she  has  raised  to  the  memory  of  t._. 
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own  form  has  gone  back  to  it — and  he  modelled  "  Revolution,'' 
the  Henbt,  and  ^^  Independence,''  the  Jeffekson,  and  he  cast 
the  Equestrian  Statue,  and  mounted  the  WAsmNoxoN  on  the 
War  Horse  and  laid  down  his  chiseL  It  was  finished — it  was 
enough — ^and  he  was  called  from  his  work  to  meet  the  great 
original,  "  the  hero  and  the  sage"  himself  in  a  land  of  spirits, 
where  images  are  moulded  not  in  clay,  and  monuments  are  not 
"built  with  hands"  and  are  "eternal  in  the  heavens." 

His  widow  is  here.  She  sees,  through  her  tears  of  the  joy  of  grief 
a  husband's  masterpiece  link  his  name  perennially,  as  bronze  and 
marble  last,  to  all  the  worth  of  Washington  !  Grently,  softly, 
tenderly,  we  bid  her  welcome,  but — not  to  mawm.  No !  fame 
has  already  sounded — 

"  Crawford,  thou  art  fallen,  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

«  *  *  ^Q(j  gQQiQ  limbs  of  sculpture  fell  with  thee ! 

But  from  the  ranks  of  Yir^ia's  ohiyalry 

A  glory  has  burst  forth,  and  matchless  powers 

Shall  make  th'  eternal  grace  of  sculpture  ours. 

Th'  eternal  grace ;  alas  I  the  date  assigned. 

To  works  call'd  deathless,  of  creative  mind, 

Is  but  a  speck  upon  the  sea  of  days. 

And  frail  man's  immortality  of  praise ; 

A  moment  to  the  eternity  of  time 

That  is,  and  was,  and  shall  be ;  the  sublime, 

The  unbegtnning,  the  unending  sea, 

Dimensionless  as  God's  infinity/' 

But  my  part  is  only  to  welcome  you  and  introduce  our 
chosen  Bards  and  Orator,  who  will  sing  and  say  this  day's  story 
in  stronger,  sweeter  strains  tlian  I  can  sing  or  say. 
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''will,  IV  fSAT  DBXAX  dt  BLISS." 

X. 

Well,  if  that  dreain  of  bliss  be  over, 

That  moved  so  deeply  heart  and  brain, 
I  am  not  that  iiuiBiuiite  lover, 

To  lose,  and  theQ  to  love  again ; 
The  hoar  that  tells  me  hope  has  vanish'd, 

An  hour  of  fireadom  cannot  be; 
As  well  assure  tka  wretch  that  banished 

From  home  and  country,  he  is  free ! 

<  B. 

'Tis  tnie  that  gallant  barques  may  bear  him 

To  other  climes  as  fair  as  this. 
And  eyes  may  warm,  and  lips  may  cheer  him. 

With  memories  of  a  former  bliss. 
But,  weie  he  blind  to  every  aspect. 

Of  stoim  and  •orraw  in  his  gaze, 
He  could  not  lose  that  ancient  prospect 

That  stamped  his  soul  in  earlier  days. 

IH. 

The  ezilea  heaiC  hears  aiill  an  anguish 

That  never  leaves  his  fancy  free; 
And  doomM  on  foreign  rocks  to  languish, 

Still  dreams  of  homes  he  cannot  see. . 
Far  back  o'er  waves  of  memory  roving. 

Decreed  to  feel,  yet  still  deplore ; 
His  passions,  like  their  tempests  proving. 

His  hopes,  the  wrecks  that  strew  the  shore. 

nr. 
If  thine's  the  heart  which  yet  can  cherish 

Each  fancy  of  thy  childhood  still, 
^is  well,  perchance,  that  mine  should  perish 

'Neath  broken  iaith  and  fickle  will  1 
The  heart  which  thou  discard'st  so  cheaply. 

Thine  ear  shaU  never  hear  repine; 
It  loves  thee  still,  too  dearly,  deeply, 

And  fondly  bears  the  doom  of  thine. 


n. 

"OHI  had  X  BUT  THl  POWXX." 

I. 

Oh  1  had  I  but  the  power, 
I  would  twine  for  thee  a  bower, 
Sueh  aa  love  might  ever  fiinoy  of  the  gadding  vine  and  flower; 
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Such  a  sky  should  axoh  above  it 
As  should  win  thee  still  to  love  it; 
Such  birds  should  sing  within  it,  as  should  soothe  thy  saddest  hour. 


n. 

They  should  gather  from  thy  beauty, 

A  meet  sense  of  love  and  duty, 
They  should  image  forth  the  sweetness  from  thy  angel  nature  breathing; 

And  the  song  and  sunshine  meeting, 

Should  be  evermore  completing 
The  bright  circle  of  delight,  which  for  thine  my  love  is  wreathing. 

in. 

They  would  take  from  me  the  feeling, 
.    They  are  fittest  for  revealing, 
That  still  joys  to  yield  the  joys  which  the  dreaming  heart  but  fancies ; 

And  the  love  of  mine  they  sing  thee, 

With  the  homage  that  they  bring  thee. 
Should  possess  thee  with  a  magic  such  as  glows  in  old  romances. 

IV. 

Ah!  had  I  but  the  power  1 

Tet  why  mourn  the  failing  dower. 
When  thou'st  now,  in  best  perfection  all,  the  blessings  that  I  sing  thee: 

Touth  and  Beauty  in  thy  keeping, 

And  the  bounteous  nature  heaping. 
On  thy  heart  and  lip,  alike,  all  the  sweets  that  love  could  bring  thee. 


in. 

**MT  HOPB  IS  IN   THE  TELLOW  I..EAF.'' 

I. 

My  hope  is  in  the  yellow  leaf. 

My  dream  is  of  the  Past ; 
My  early  joy  hath  brought  me  grief, 

My  early  profit  vraste ; 
And  still,  the  greatest  grief  of  all, 

.  Is  that  too  late  I  know, 
How  easy  *twas  to  'scape  the  fall, 

That  laid  my  fortunes  low. 

II. 

We  shed  the  tear  from  vain  remorse, 

To  think,  could  Time  restore. 
How  easy  'twere  to  sweep  the  course. 

That  opes  for  us  no  more, 
Forgetfulness !  Forgetfulness  I 

Oh  I  Lethe,  where  art  thou, 
The  thought  to  hush,  that  cannot  bless, 

And  brings  no  wisdom  now. 


im. 


fcl 


W-^*^ 


ft. 


fi6&}  ^^KfV^;  ^f  ^^^9  9f^  SmA'  Ul 

IV. 

''ooo-cool  n  man  tu  whuI'' 

7!!^  Bird  Song. 

The  birds  that  sing,  in  the  leafy  Spring, 
With  the  light  of  love  on  each  glancing  wing, 

Have  lessons  to  last  you  the  whole  year  through ; 
For  what  is  "Coo-Coo!  te  weet  tu  wbu," 
But  properly  rendered,  ^the  wit  to  tvoo?'^ 

Coo-Coo!  te  weet  tu  ttrhu,  the  wit  to  woo-— 
Te  weettu  whu! 

n. 

The  Terfc  '  to  love,'  on  tlie  tongue  of  the  dove, 
Heajrd  noon  and  night  in  the  cedar  grove, 

Is  leamM  by  heart  wVere  the  heart  is  true ! 
For  (he  wit  to  woo,  and  the  wisdom  too, 
L>ie  in  the  one  sweet  syllable  "Coo;'' 

* 

Coo-Coo!  te  weet  tu  whu,  thi  ttit  to  woo, 
Te  weet  tu  wha! 


In  eveiy  zone,  is  the  luigiiage  known. 

But  in  Spring  it  takes  ever  the  sweetest  tone. 

And  if  you  hm^e  only  the  wit  to  woo, 
You  will  do  it  in  aong  as  the  young  birds  do, 
And  maidens  will  listen  the  whole  year  through! 

Coo-Coo!  te  weet  tu  who,  the  wit  to  woo — 
Te  weet  tu  whu ! 

IF. 

And  never  was  word,  of  forest  bird, 
Sweeter  than  that  of  the  maiden  heard. 
For  she  hath  the  praper  wit  to  woo. 
And  the  gill  of  soqg  %o  sweeten  it  too, 
She  has  but  %o  ooo,  and  the  teaches  to  woo. 
The  w^le  sweet  lesson,  -te  wmt  tu 
Coo!-Coo!  Te  weet  tu  whu, 
Te  weet  tu  who. 


SONG  OF  8BYSNnr-Sf  X. 

I. 

Oh!  joy  Ibr  the  day-star  is  breaking, 
O^er  all  these  wild  ibrests  and  shores; 

From  her  slumber  of  ag^s  awaking. 
Her  light  again  Liberty  pours : 

O'er  the^wastes  of  the  new  world  extending. 
Where  but  lately  the  red  aavage  tiod, 


Ml  JbBgioif  or  Stmfft  of  ihe  SomOL  fAmi 

I 

Young  Freedom  her  war  song  is  blending 

With  the  anthem  that  rises  to  God! 
The  strong  man  starts  up  from  his  sleeping. 
And  the  bright  blade  in  sunlight  is  leaping. 

u. 

And  that  young  virgin  land  shall  no  longer 

By  the  Tyrant's  stern  hoof  be  debased, 
For  the  God  in  his  own  clime  grows  stronger, 

And  his  altars  now  rise  undefaced ; 
From  mountain,  from  river,  from  valley, 

The  calls  of  the  true  heart  ascend ; 
And  the  brave  to  the  battle-field  rally, 

And  the  doom  and  the  danger  impend : 
The  blood  of  the  foe  streams  like  water, 
And  the  fields  wear  the  garment  of  slaughter. 


TI. 

THB  SESENADIX  IMFLORES  HIS    HISTBESS  TO  COMB  FOKT] 


While  the  Evening  star  is  tender. 

Softly  fiashing  o'er  the  deep, 
Open  eyes  of  equal  splendour, 

Dearest  maiden,  cease  to  sleep  I 
Here  are  worlds  of  fairy  treasure. 

Such  as  woo  the  virgin  heart  i 
Here  are  songs  of  youth  and  pleasure. 

True  to  nature,  dear  to  art! 

u. 

Here,  thy  cavatier  delaying. 

Lingers  with  a  loving  joy; 
Duteous,  with  a  true  song,  praying 

That  his  heart  may  have  employ. 
Look  thou  forth  in  all  thy  beauty. 

Bright  for  conquest,  thou  and  He, 
Glad  to  hail,  with  happy  duty. 

The  first  &inte8t  smile  from  thee. 

in. 

Come  thoa  Ibrth,  with  step  of  fieetness. 

As  the  birds  through  air  advance ; 
Beam  out  bright,  with  eye  of  sweetness. 

Swaying  hearts  with  starry  glance. 
Come,  while  hearts  and  hours  are  sighiag^ 

Still  ungladdened  by  thy  sight; 
Come,  with  soul  and  smile  complying. 

Bringing  blesungs  on  tk6  nighu 


isss.] 
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VII. 


*'  I   SIXK  TO  SINQ  or  GLOKT. 


if 


I. 

I  seek  to  sing  of  glory, 

And  for  my  deathless  name, 
To  win  from  fViture  story 

A  high  and  holy  fame ; 
I  strike  the  eager  lyre, 

The  fond  design  to  prove  ; 
But  ah!  the  sounds  expire. 

And  glory  yields  to  Love! 
Ah!  Love! — Wherefore  Love, 
When  the  soul  would  soar  above  ? 

n. 

In  vain  I  turn  the  pages 

Of  sad  and  sacred  lore. 
And  through  long  buried  ages, 

Dread,  solenm  truth  explore: 
Alas!  through  all  the  ashes 

Of  ancient  years,  ari«e 
The  soft,  but  piercing  flashes 

From  Love's  triumphant  eyes. 
Ah!  Love,  look  not  thus. 
Or  no  glory  shines  for  us! 

ni. 

■ 

I  mm^d  me  to  the  Sages, 

For  wisdom,  to  arrest. 
These  wild,  consuming  rages 

Of  passion,  in  my  breast : 
But  they,  with  eyes  of  sorrow, 

Did  each  lay  bare  his  own, 
And  lo!  still  ruling  thorough. 

Love  sate  as  on  a  throne! 
Ah!  Love,  thine's  the  fame, 
And  Glory,  but  an  empty  name  1 


VIII. 


(I 


ASK  MS  NO  MORI   FOR  SONG. 


ff 


I. 

Ask  me  no  more  for  song,  dear  maid, 

A  mournful  lyre  like  mine. 
That  cannot  even  one  heart  persuade, 

Would  do  no  grace  to  thine. 
The  song  to  win  such  youthful  ear. 

Should  breathe  that  native  tone, 
"Which,  born  of  Love'»  own  blessed  sphere, 

Makes  every  sphere  its  own. 


Anyiots  or,  Songt  ^  (he  SotOk, 


Once,  not  in  VBin. 

,  the  lipa 

that  tpeaka 

Had  bid  my  nu 

mbs«  fl. 

)W, 

vein!,  an 

d  flushing  chesks 

Had  lold  what 

none  Bho 

uldknow; 

Had  w«  but  met  > 

n  earlier 

daj-^ 

Thou  had'st  no 

I  Mk'd  ir 

Nor  I,  benoalh  ihy  beauty' 

»  blaie, 

Refused  to  wea 

r  its  chai 

n< 

"wxu  I  A  Bimit." 


"Were  I  a  Birdl"  thus  luna  har  aong. 
When  dafs  are  dark,  and  oighta  are  long — 

"  How  >oon  I'd  fly  to  ihee  1 
Though  far  thou  fiiest,  tlio'  wild  the  way. 
Nor  cloud  should  stop,  nor  ■loim  should  stay, 

The  happy  wiog  set  free!" 


Alas  I  poor  bird  of  love,  bow  fVail 
Thy  feeble  wing  to  Ikce  the  gale ; — 

Woman  or  bird,  (hy  fate 
Is  still  lo  pine  o'er  hopes  that  fly, 
A  atorin  forever  in  thy  sky. 

And,  watcblese,  find  no  mate. 


T  THCS  nKKIHDLT." 


Ahl  look  not  thus  unkindly  now, 
Fling  not  my  hand  in  pride  away; 

The  ckiud  is  on  thy  hean,  thy  brow, 
But. there  it  should  not,  shall  not  stpyl 
Ahl  not— nol  nol 

If  loTS  halh  power  it  shall  not  stay. 


There's  not  a  bliss  thy  heart  bath  known, 
But  it  hath  suffer'd  mine  to  share ; 

Wrong  me  nol  now,  when  Joy  bath  Bown, ' 
Denying  me  to  ftel  thy  caret 
Ahl  nol — No!  nol 

Deny  me  not  to  ftel  thy  caret 


rie  LdUr*  of  Mo»*  Addimt  to  BiOf  Imuu. 


Fling  off  the  ihadow  of  thf  grief. 
And  all  thy  lecret  wo  reveal; 

My  heart  would  Mek  rrom  thine  relief. 
Still  uughl  by  thee  la  love  and  feell 
Ahl  Yest— Yeit  Yes! 

Still  leach  me  how  to  loTe  and  le«M 


Thi 


Fling  jv 


not  thou,  unkindly  now, 
I  my  loving  hand  fnuu  tbin 
But  lei  me  >Lare,  with  love,  the  care, 
That  glooms  the  »oul  >o  deai  to  min 
Ahl  Yesr— Yeil  Yesl 
Tby  grief  as  well  aa  joy  be  minel 


THE  LETTERS  OP  MOZIS  ADDDMS  TO  BILLT  IVVINS. 


TBIRD  LOTTIE. 


jVt.  Addunu  Daeriba  hit  Fdlo-Borden  anA  Setu  and  Beart  Thingt, 


Dub  Bjllt. — WMhintan  in  0Drul  ia- 
ait  OT  oat,  at  serto;  a  qaan  tona.  Out 
BT  ihe  bona,  tbinga  ia  very  Rcattrin  and 
difjkill  nr  kompreDabio,  IooUd,  u  it 
twDi,  like  ft  man  had  getherd  blether 
tbemaWjnl  ar  ft  liUj,  and,  bein  drawd 
off  frum  bis  bisniM,  had  gone  earn  whu 
lo  ilend  (o  knuther  oontrao  leevin  IhlDga 
lijiD  about  loose,  intondia  to  retem  and 
jioe  'nm  np  bimebj-  Its  Joat  like  a  feel 
nr  wfaeet,  which  has  joat  been  eowd  by  a 
draskia  fool  ax  a  nigcer;  bear  the 
patebid  ia  too  tbiok,  and  thar,  tbar  ia 
•keerely  b  blade.  The  atreata  ia  prodi- 
geoaa  brawd,  giYin  plenty  ut  elbo  room 
ii>r  everythitig  to  tan  aroun,  which  ia  a 
gsod  thing,  thar  bein  ao  many  haz  and 
DtbdT  veekles  iit  all  kinea.  The  beet  nv 
hai  eapeahillj,  I  baa  navtw  knnieevd. 
Enny  roan  goin  by  1  nv  tbe  prinoipil 
BTona,  aich  la  Brotin's,  the  Qoaahaul, 
or  Willoda,  and  aeeio  tbe  hax  atreteht 
Mt  in  a  etriDg  tbar,  wood  awar  hia  aaorid 
affydarid   that   a  CaaiiTul  wdi  a  g<^  to 


oome  outir  tbar  immejitly.  But  they  ia 
jiat  waitin  to  take  paasingia,  it  bein  aiob 
a  long  wua  from  enny  whar  to  eany  wbar. 
Noboddy  wbat  haaaint  got  good  kuntrj 
lugs,  l^e  mine,  with  plenty  uv  ca^  and 
used  to  huntin  akwerrila  all  day  and 
ohiuin  ole  bares  when  a  boy,  kin  stan  to 
go  from  1  plaia  to  anuther.  Bnt  I  kin 
atan  it,  good,  and  save*  a  good  eel  ot 
munny  Iharby,  nuvver  takin  a  hac  which 
kosts  you  a  quarlur  or  a  haf,  or  imployin 
nv   a   faomnybust,  which    only  ohargea 

Insied  the  hons,  things  in  Washintam 
ia  jeat  is  kramd  as  they  is  loose  oataied. 
Eether  this  ar  the  kaia,  or  Hr.  Argraff, 
In  alektin  my  bodin  bona,  had  a  eye  to 
makia  ut  me  a  atewjint  ur  men  and 
inannn*.  Billy,  you've  no  idee  how 
peapit  ia  packc  in  little  hoaais  like  the 
wan  I  am  okkypioe.  Packin  uv  pork  in 
a  meet  house,  which  you  should  be  keerfiil 
it  don't  git  bot  at  the  bone,  and  prisin  ut 
tobUiker,  which  y'all's  Winatun  nose  how 


I   *-^^^ 
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to  do  it,  giv8  you  a  parshil  idee,  bot  only 
parshil.  Now  in  the  fast  plaiB,  in  this 
boas,  which  I'm  a  bodin  in  it,  thar  is  a 
8to  for  the  sellin  nr  men's  shirts,  limbnr- 
twig  appels  and  mint-stick  kandy  and 
doU-babis.  Then  thar  is  another  sto 
wr  mancher-makin,  wimmen's  kotes  and 
klokes  and  things,  and  that  is  all  the  reg- 
lor  bizniss  dan  beer,  at  leest  all  I  has  yit 
found  oat,  ixsept  1  thing  which  doo  pos- 
lil  me  mitey  ni  too  deth.  And  that  ar 
this.  Lookin  oat  of  my  back  winder, 
which  ar  the  onliest  winder  I've  got,  thar 
is  another  winder  jinin  it  to  the  lef,  and 
lookin  throo  that  winder  I  seas  rite  into  a 
loft,  and  thar  I'll  be  konsoun  if  thar  aint 
a  sine  bode  ay  a  tayan  with  a  star  on  it, 
and  ferther  on  a  lite  caromin  in  from 
some  whar,  like  the  lite  oyer  the  top  ny  a 
fashnubble  doagh,  and  what  the  meenin 
nv  it  is,  is  mb'n  I  no,  or  kin  kanjeckt- 
sher.  I've  set  for  hows  and  hows,  waitin 
for  somboddy  to  cam  into  that  tayun, 
throo  that  ar  fer  dough,  and  nar  a  sole 
has  enterd  it  yit,  unlest  while  I  wnz 
asleap.  But  if  enny  boddy  uyyur  dus 
cum  thar,  I  lay  I  ketch  um. 

To  retern  to  my  akonnt.  Besides  the 
too  stos  I  abuy  menshind,  and  the  mis- 
teyus  sine  bode  uy  the  tayun,  thar  is  mo 
peepil  bodin  in  this  hous  than  you  kin 
ahak  a  stio  at,  and  I  doant  reckin  Ifye 
seen  eytn  haf  uy  um  eether,  long  m  I 
has  bin  beer.  Uy  them  I  seen,  the  fust 
ar,  uy  koas,  a  Kongissmun,  ooc  eyyry 
hoas  must  hay  a  Kongissmun,  which 
genmlly  takes  the  best  room  in  th|6  hous, 
two  uy  um  in  fac  Our  Kongissmun  is 
name  Honnerbil  Mister  Swomplans,  but 
whar  he's  fmm,  I  has'nt  a  idee,  only  I 
kno  he's  a  mitey  smart  man  and  reeds  so 
menny  books  that  his  too  rooms  can't 
hole  all  uy  um,  so  he's  bleest  to  fill  the  pas- 
sagis  and  star-oasis,  leeyin  barly  room  for 
peepil  to  pass.  What  wooddent  I  giy  to 
hay  his  cents !  I  has  nuyver  seen  him 
good,  but  he's  ruther  ole,  and  a  good 
menny  foax  corns  to  sea  him.  I  think 
tiiey  calls  him  Goyner ;  eyry  Kongissmun 
bein  nateruUy  a  Guyner,  a  (Hnrul  or  a 
Kunnel. 

Arfter  Guyner  Swomplans,  oums  an* 
nther  ole  man,  which  his  name  is  Jedge 
Foskitt  (evvryboddy  in  this  tonn  that 


aint  a  Kongissman  and  has  reecht  a 
mejum  age,  bein  a  Jedge)  and  he's  a  man 
of  bianess  in  the  lor,  and  has  got  him  a 
olaim  agin  the  Goyyermint,  which  is 
mostly  the  kais  with  all  them  in  Wash* 
intun  which  aint  got  no  reglur  offis. 
Jedge  Foskitt  is  a  dredfll  pofkne  man, 
fur  I  beer  him  cussin  his  washwoman, 
COB  he  can't  pay  her.  This  looks  strange 
to  me  too,  fur  the  reesin  that  he's  gol 
gra  bar  and  a  gole  heddid  kane,  lookia 
so  dignyfide  throo  his  gole  specktickles, 
like  a  good  ole  man  that  blongs  to  tiM 
Gherch,  and  lays  to  doo  fayers  to  peepil* 
But  thar  is  wun  thing  about  him  I  don't 
like,  and  that  ar  his  nose,  which  the 
eend  uy  it  igsackly  wresembils  a  oke  ball, 
sich  as  we  boys  used  to  make  ink  out  ay 
at  ole  feel  skool.  I  kno  he  takes  hii 
dram  freely,  and  its  a  pitty  his  chum 
agin  the  Gnyyermint  aint  for  licker— 
he'd  git  it  certin. 

Then  thar  is  wun  mo  ole  man,  knectid 
with  the  Post-Offis  and  the  wrailrods. 
I'ye  heerd  him  torkin  loud  and  harty 
freekwintly,  but  doant  kno  him  when  I 
sea  him,  becos  I  nuyyer  has  seen  him,  it 
bein  so  dark  up  stars  beer.  Liyin  in  a 
leetle  bit  uy  a  room  rite  by  this  ole  wrul- 
rode  man,  is  I  doant  kno  how  menny 
ynng  Ishmen,  that  oums  in  way  in  the 
nite  and  gits  up  soon  in  the  momin 
without  sayin  a  wird.  Then  agin  rite 
oyer  my  bed  is  sum  dutoh-germnns,  the 
saim  what  has  the  mancher-makin  sto  I 
tola  you  uy,  and  won  nile  I  woke  up 
puffickly  wild  frum  a  dreem  and  the  noise 
goin  on  abuy  me;  and  what  do  you 
reokin  it  all  wuz,  Billy  ?  Blamed  ef  too 
littil  dutoh-germun  ohildun  was'nt  bann 
almost  rite  on  top  uy  me.  I  jess  tell  yoo, 
a  thing  uy  this  sort  are  prape  the  most 
terryfine  thing  on  arth.  Consoond  the 
creturs'I  they  cries  a  beep,  and  I  think  a 
dutoh-germun  baby  cries  mo  sayitch  than 
enny  uther,  keepin  you  awaka,  and  fret- 
tin  you,  and  disposin  you  agin  matery- 
munny. 

Besides  all  these,  thar  is  a  reel  ole,  ole 
womun  that  lodgis  way  up  yonder  anm- 
whar,  and  comes  creepin  doun  stars,  not 
makin  a  iA>und  uy  nois,  and  skeerin  ne 
eyyry  day  like  thundur.  Then  thar  ia  a 
room  for  the  man  and  his  wife,  which 
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Isbmun  Iftnguidge  and  curaa  fruni  tliar, 
and  Billj  she's  {ilet^g'takcd  bandaum, 
Haz  mo  wirk,  is  belthier,  smarter,  fuller 
uv  good  jumur,  uud  better  loukin  tlian 
enny  boddj  I  seen  jit.  She's  name  wus 
Majao,  uud  I  and  her  bns  a  tauk  evvrj 
day.  Tliis  elu9trait9  the  difl'reats  be- 
twoen  Kolhua  anJ  Suthun  peepil,  havia 
white  madeB  beer,  Uio  thur'a  a  good 
chauae  uv  niggers  too,  while  we  all  boa 
cullud  mades,  likel;  m tatters  freak- 
wenOj. 

Fur  tbe  ferst  fccv  dais  I  were  so  shamed 
to  sea  tbia  priitj  gear!  fixia  up  my  bed 
and  biHtin  cola  oa  my  stove,  I  cuddiaC 
Bpcek,  and  wben  1  did  fipeek  (askin  how 
to  git  in  at  nite,  when  the  dough  was  sbet 
on  tbe  strcat)  she  seen  frum  my  treinblin 
Tois    and      gcntmunny    manaur    tbat    I 

thought  I  was  talliin  to  a  reel  Indj,  and 
sense  tben  she's  got  a  great  fantay  to 
me.  Sbe's  got  bliik  har,  wavln,  blak 
eyes,  tbat  is  brite  and  quick-movin  aa 
litenin,  and  smart  t  I  jist  toll  you,  she'a 
a  leglar  Spannisli  needle  of  a  goarl. 
You  git  tu  foolin  arfter  her,  like  Mr. 
Oans  and  Melluo,  ptickly  Oana,  which  is 
alwius  tryin  to  out  do  her  in  sayin  smart 
things — and  I  be  bound  jou  think  you've 
ketcht  a  rniur  hy  (be  blaid  instid  uv  tbe 
bondil.  I  think  it  were  Chusdy  mornia 
I  heerd  Mr.  Oaus  enyin  to  bcr — he's 
verry  fund  a^kin  ber  kunnnndrums  and 
epeakin  broag  like  they  do  in  her  kuntry. 
Uesnis: 

"  Well  now,  Marry,"  he  sais,  "  will  jou 
tell  me  won  thing!" 

"  Shure,"  sbe  sois,  "  I'm  glad  yure  af- 
ther  increeain  yure  infermashin.  What's 
it,  Mistber  Oans?" 

"  Well,"  be  sais,  "  ken  you  tell  me  who 
wu»  the  father  of  Zebby  dee's  childun." 

"  The  father  of  Zobby  dee's  childer?" 
she  aais.  "  Faith,  I  don't  wonder  you're 
aakin.  I  think  ho  was  a  ghentilman" — 
meanin  by  this,  Billy,  tbat  Mr.  Oans 
wont  akwainlid  with  no  geotllmen. 

But  this  aint  nu  then  to  what  she  sais 
EUintimes  ;  I  wisht  I  cood  remember  her 
saying,  but  tliey  is  so  keen  you  can't  ketch 
holt  uv  uni  even  with  yo  mine.  In  the 
weak  dais,  when  she's  cleenin  up  the 
rooms — she  ateode  to  the  hole  boue — uv 
koaa  she  cant  look  verrj  nise,  but  you  jest 
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tffto  ion  her  dreat  np  ot  n  Sundy.  By 
jingt  I  it  diiE  me  good,  yea,  good  to  look 
ai  faer.  And  pie;;);  take  her  1  ihe  knows 
it-  Derod  ef  ole  Mr.  Kongisamun  Swom- 
plane  doant  wfll«h  her  reglckr  tbroo  his 
winder  as  the  goes  np  the  Btreat  to  the 
Kathlick  church.  lie's  rite,  too ;  Oans 
uid  Metluo  dui  the  saim  thing,  and  goes 
long  to  church  with  her  sum  times  at 
nite.  This  'II  kinder  strike  you  as  goin 
too  fur,  but  pupil  duE  jest  is  they  plees  in 
Washiotun,  and  noboddy  dont  keer  nuth- 
in  fur  noboddy  nor  nuthin. 

Hnyan  she  sleepg  up  stars  with  that  ar 
ole  woman,  and  it  ar  a  cuyns  fac,  Billy, 
that  wun  uv  these  heerterrjfineole  wim- 
laia  is  kep  in  avvry  bodin  hous  in  Wash- 
intun.  They  tries  to  hide  um,  so  that 
felloes  cummin  to  git  rooms  cant  sea  um, 
but  the  miserhul,  po  cretura  kin  alwaie 
tell  when  ennjboddy  is  a  looktn  aroun, 
and  will  poke  thnr  ole  skeerfaces  out  uv 
sum  hole  or  ruther. 

I'm  a  givin  you  a  long  akount  ut  all 
thease  peepil  in  oddur  to  give  you  a  idee 
ur  the  way  things  is  dun  beer  and  the 
kind  uv  fons  that  lives  in  the  sitty.  Now 
skeersly  nun  uv  we  all  eets  at  this  heer 
hous  whar  we  aleap,  but  gtt«  our  meals  at 
anutherhouB,  cnnsernin  which  I'm  a  goin 
to  tell  you  in  mj  neiks  letter.  Less 
change  the  euhjick. 

When  I  fust  got  beer,  Injuns  was  all 
the  go — Pawknees,  Siios,  Potty  wotty 
mees.  Socks  and  Focksis,  and  I  dunno 
how  menny  mo,  about  20  or  30  in  num- 
ber, all  drest  up  in  wred  blnnkits.  fethers, 
paintid  faces,  wrings  in  thar  years,  bar's 
claws,  mokkysine,  tommyhawks,  and  so 
forth  and  satry— reel  Injuna,  Billy.  I 
dun  seen  um  till  I'm  tide,  and  they  doant 
intruBs  me  no  mo.  Jeemony !  how  yaller 
and  ugley  thpy  in,  and  how  the  lidiea  duz 
lav  to  look  at  um  and  ahake  thar  hands ! 
You  needenttell  me  bout  they  bein  Abbo- 
ridgyknee^  and  the  lost  Ten  Tribes  uv 
Jeus,  apoke  uv  in  the  Bibil.  They  is 
nuthin  in  the  wirld  but  mlalters  which 
ron  way  from  thar  mnrstere  a  long  tiem 
ago  and  dun  run  wild  like  hoge  in  a 
mounten.  That's  what  they  is,  and  you 
can't  fool  me,  and  make  me  bloeve  yo 
faateyful  storia  bout  nni.  No  sir  re>!,  I 
used  Co  thiuktheywui  red  like  boys  that's 


paintid  thar  fase  with  poak-berries,  hut 
they  aint,  they  is  yaller  mlatters,  and 
nuthin  else. 

Nex  to  the  Injuns,  it  cum  nachrul  far 
me  to  pay  my  nrispecks  to  the  pablie 
bildins,  which  thnr  ia  a  grate  menny  av, 
biltmostin  ginrully  uv  marvel,  and  wool 
be  a  site  to  sea  ef  yon  cood  cum  acTost 
um  Buddinly  in  a  piney  wood,  like  Ibat 
betwiit  Passin  Merryditb's  and  Ganwj's 
Mill,  but  heer  is  verry  comman  indeed 
and  nuthin  out'u  the  way.  Is  I  sed  befo, 
nun  uv  um  aint  finisht,  not  even  the 
Captul,  and  pun  top  uv  nearly  all  uv  Qtn 
thar  is  things  snmthin  like  the  bi);  king- 
post to  a  sale  veaail,  only  bigger,  but  mo 
like  the  figger  4  trigger  to  a  immenti 
partrich  trap,  only  wun  peese  are  a 
roap  inatid  uv  wood.  But  the  bildini 
aint  traps  that  I  know  uv,  iieept  to  ketch 
munny,  and  theeae  heer  big  triggers  ts 
intendid  to  hiest  rock,  Tou've  aean  the 
like  on  a  wrail-rode;  thar  wui  won  at 
Bufflo  Bridge,  this  side  qt  Fomvil.  It  ar 
custumerry  fur  strangers  to  go  ferst  to  the 
Patint  Offis,  which  I  went  along,  uv  koas, 
and  seen  sites  I  tell  you— ^two  or  three 
milyuns  nv  curosties  frum  all  parts  nr  the 
gloab,  and  a  heap  mo  moddiU  uv  ma- 
sheens,  all  in  glnse  caais.  Berds  and 
beeete,  munkia  and  anaika,  rocka  and  fig- 
gera  and  pictshers,  and  ervry  thing  dotm 
to  ole  Genrul  Wnshintun's  solgir  close, 
and  skreech  owils'  and  aaga.  Ded  peepil 
too,  and  heda  cut  off,  and  hnmin  bones, 
horryfine  to  hehole. 

The  mornin  I  were  up  thar,  Mr.  Oans 
be  were  thar,  and  I  wnrnt  akwaintid  with 
him  then,  but  follerd  long  behine,  apeer- 
intly  without  intendin  it,  beons  he  wni 
with  aum  ladiea  and  what  they  nil  sed 
iiplained  things  to  me.  Peard  like  the 
ladies,  won  uv  um,  wui  mighty  smart 
andyumms,  laffin  and  m akin  Mr.  Oans 
laff,  in  his  dont  keer  way,  at  what  she 
sed.  I  cofidint  b?gin  to  tell  you  wun  haf 
uv  it  all,  but  wun  thing  I  were  bleest  to 
remember,  it  struck  me  en  foasbly.  Goin 
roun  nun  uvthe  glass  cesis,  she  wrcmarkt 

"  Law,  Mr.  Oana,  doo  cum  heer,  and 
look  at  this." 

He  went  roun,  and  I  heer  him  intjuier. 
lie  8-ys  T 

"Well,  what  is  it  T" 
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i,  lalkin  like  a  little  chile,  jist 

''she  sais,  ''jea  look  doan  thur 
(Hair's  aags — aint  they  maiii^s 

idly/'  he  sale,  *'  and  ef  you  was 

OB  OT  urn  over,  it  wood  be  a 

Irer/' 

ley  all  bust  oat  a  laffin  predid- 

I  diddint  sea  do  cento  in  it. 
ihej  went  on,  and  I  went  roan 
.    Sho  naf,  it  were  a  aag  big 

a  .mar's  aag,  (a  boss  mar,  I 

I I  don't  bleeve  wan  word  uv  it. 
Man  no  mar  settin  on  no  nese 
>  oolts,  and  you  nuther. 

1  walkt  on  into  the  masbeen 
IT  they  diddint  stay  long,  but 
ar  lookin  at  the  wheals,  and 
id  jigamarigs  dntwill  my  bed 
rid.  Arfter  keerful  igsamina- 
odint  say  I  thought  much  uy 
leese  invensbins,  which  posbly 
m  may  be  Terry  good  fur  the 
[  went  away  frum  thar,  but  go 
bmily  when  I  git  loansome, 
Oans  be  sais  a  pawnbroker, 
r  that  is,)  is  yerry  apt  to  be 

tiem  you  may  be  certin  I  were 
iiaip  look  out  fur  my  bizniss. 
,  I  had  a  grate  mine  to  tell  Mr. 
Bl  arfter  wreflecktin  tho't  I*d 
lothen  too  soon.  Neether  hay  I 
enoythin  to  enny  uy  our  Fer- 
igissmun,  which  Tye  bin  inter- 
Mr.  Letchur,  Mr.  Bocoz  frum 
ic,  Mr.  Powl,  Mr.  Edmund's 
lemmings,  Jedgo  Casky,  and 
wise,  kine  bartid  gentilmen, 

0  enny  thing  fur  you  they  ken. 
a  I  got  akwaintid  with  befo  I 
B  tayun,  wun  day  when  I  were 
rits,  pritty  good  too,  henp  bet- 
X  the  Junkshin,  with  Mr.  Ar- 
ey  jined  verry  perlitely,  and, 
tfl  were  frum,  commenst  on 
ddn  how  I  stood.    You  know 

1  drink  takes  the  bashful  out 
10 1  torked  rite  up  to  them  grate 
en  jis  like  I  wood  to  pupil  baun 
ilcrostrodes.  I  tola  um  I  were 
t,olefashin,  strait  up  and  doun, 
t,  Jacksin,  Kansis  dimmokrat, 


bleeyin  in  nuthin  but  what  the  party 
bleeyd  in,  votin  fur  a  dimmokrat  aginst 
enny  boddy,  I  doant  keer  hoc. 

"  That's  rite,"  they  sais,  "  you  stick  to 
that,  and  doant  truss  too  much  to  yo  oan 
idees  and  you'll  alwais  be  rite." 

I  sais,  "  I  thank  you,"  and  we  all  men- 
did  our  drinks,  and  I  want  nigh  as  bash- 
ful as  I  were  at  fust  So  I  assd  urn  a 
questchin  which  had  botherd  me  mitely, 
soon  arfter  I  got  to  Washintun  whar  eyyry 
boddy  torks  poUytix  and  you's  bleeged  to 
beer  mo  or  less  uy  what  Uiey  tork  about. 
I  sais: 

"  Gentilmen,  sense  I  cum  beer,  eyyry 
boddy  a  most  is  acusin  uy  eyyry  boddy  uv 
bein  uy  a  dimmy  jog ;  what  ar  a  dimmy 
jog,  ar  it  a  kind  uy  dimmokrat  or  a  ves- 
sil  that  holes  licker  ?" 

This  apeerd  to  amews  um  mitely,  and 
wun  sed,  laffin,  that  my  urror  were  yerry 
commun,  becos  it  aint  eyyry  man  which 
knows  the  diffrents  between  a  dimmy  jog 
and  a  dimmokrat." 

He  sais,  speakin  to  me,  S'e,  **  The  true 
diffrents  is  yerry  simple,  and  kin  be  ix- 
plaind  in  a  breth.  Whoever  gits  elected 
is  a  dimmy  jog,  and  whoever  gits  defeatid 
is  a  paytriot.    D'you  understand?" 

I  tole  him  "  sertnly,"  but,  I  sais,  "  I've 
heerd  these  beer  dimmy  jogs  abased  so 
much  and  the  Gnashnul  dimmokrats  aba- 
sed so  much,  that  I  begun  to  think  they 
wuz  the  same  thing  identikilly." 

*'  Oh  no  I"  he  sais,  "  you  must  by  no 
meens  entertane  sech  apinyun.  The 
Gnashnul  Djmmockracy,  altho  they've 
bin  electid  and  hole  the  powur  uv  guvv- 
unmint,  air  not  dimmy  jogs ;  they  air  iz- 
ccpshins  to  the  genril  rool ;  they  air  the 
grate  party,  and  however  troo  it  may  be 
that  the  party  is  sum  what  divided  Noth 
and  South,  yet  air  they  inknucksorubbly 
conjined  together  by  this  verry  divishin, 
and  stronger  than  they  wood  be  without 
it." 

I  had  to  studdy  over  this  sum  tiem  befo 
I  cood  understand  jiow  a  thing  cood  be 
jined  by  a  divishin.     At  lass  I  sais : 

"I  think  I  sea  thoo  yo  observashin. 
The  Gnashnul  dimmockracy  uv  the  Noth 
and  the  South  are  jined  together  like  the 
rooms  in  a  jale — by  a  thik,  unpassibul 
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rock  wall  befcwixt  am.  Ut  koaa  the  jale 
ar  Btronger  for  the  wall.'' 

"Ixackly,"  he  bus,  "you've  hit  the 
nale  rite  on  the  hed." 

I  saisy  "Well,  I'm  prowd  nv  sich  a 
strong  party,"  and  so  I  am  Billy,  and 
you  too. 

He  sais,  "  Well  yon  may  be,  fur  if  s  the 
only  party  that  ken  save  the  YuDeynn, 
and  tliaf  8  its  bizniss." 

"Tes,"  I  sais,  "and  it  remines  me 
powfuUy  uv  a  song  I  reckin  all  uv  yea 
gentilmen  have  heerd  befo  now — a  nigger 
song,  but  fiill  nv  meenin,  calld, 


*Ef  yon  have  enny  goodin  thi 

Save  it,  save  i 

£f  you  have  enny  goodin  thii 

Save  me  sum. 

They  all  walkt  oif  up  stars  in  i 
lafter.  I  reokin  I'm  a  gitlin  to  1 
funny  man,  or  probly  they  laff  a 
cos  they  think  Fm  a  fool.    I  don! 

I  intendid  in  this  letter  to  nv 
about  my  first  vissit  to  Koneiss, ' 
not. 

Give  my  luv  to  Patsy  AlHn,  y 
Betsy  and  Fanny  and  idl. 

Yo  fren  and  ensrin, 
Mozis  Ad: 
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BT  AlIIS. 

There  are  gains  for  all  oujf  losses, 
There  are  balms  for  all  our  pain. 

IR.  H.  Stoddard. 

Though  the  poet's  silver  numbers, 

Sweet  as  chime  of  fairy  bells, 
Soothe  our  doubts  to  charmed  slumbers, 

Can  we  hold  the  talcs  he  tells 

As  truth's  sacred  oracles? 

By  dear  graves  'neath  church-yard  mosses, 

We  may  count,  in  sun  and  rain, 
Angel  gains  for  earthly  losses — 

But  where  many  a  bliss  did  wane, 

Wait  I  vainly  for  the  gain! 

Earth  accords  for  some  distresses. 

Healing  oil  or  crowning  palm — 
Yet  darts  wound  the  heart's  recesses, 

When  the  red  lip's  smile  is  calm — 

Wait  I  weary  for  the  balm! 

Though  the  poet's  budding  fancies, 

Rich  as  snowy  asphodels, — 
Lull  our  doubts  in  dreamy  trances, 

Can  we  hold  the  tales  he  tells 

As  truth's  sacred  oracles  ? 
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«  works  which  may  be  desorib- 
tUmg  of  hiBtory,  for  they  bring 
Mil  hetr-joonui  in  perfect  loi- 
Nimas  and  Cleon  of  Aristo- 
ridlj  presented  to  na  in  their 
XMiplete  the  picture  of  person- 
I  Tfancydides  draws  only  in 
ieal  aspect.  Lees  clearly,  but 
iroos  outline,  the  hand  of  Ju- 
jchm  the  tyrants  and  miscre- 
Tacitus  crowds  on  his  gloomy 
the  HiTid  and  the  Panther,  in 
n  of  GrammorU,  and  in  the 
^ycherley  and  Congreve,  we 
Court  and  the  England  of 
in  a  freshness  and  fulness  of 
colouring  which  even  Lord 
bas  failed  to  equal.  So,  too, 
or  and  Tom  Jones  are  really 
ble  to  the  student  of  the  times 
inne  and  George  II.  than  the 
1  lifeless  compilation  of  Smol- 
these  supplements  of  history 
ill  price  when  emanating  from 
eenness  and  power,  and  even 
^e  intrinsic  value,  they  some- 
s  of  excellent  account.  Like 
I  deposit,  after  long  exposure 
lences  of  time,  they  occasion- 
iar  in  profitable  matter, 
y  reasons  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Simon  are  among  the  most 
orks  of  this  character.  It  may 
\X  they  show  but  a  slight  ap- 
of  the  greatness  and  signifi- 
e  events  to  which  they  allude ; 
never  seek  to  grasp  the  bear- 
lations  of  the  times  they  de- 
it  they  frequently  betray  a 
sympathy  with  surrounding 
t  they  confine  themselves  to 
r  society  alone,  and  are  almost 
ts  most  important  elements ; 
>metimes  they  reveal  a  prying, 
gossiping  and  selfish  natore. 
re  the  life-long  task  of  a  man 
kill  in  narration  and  in  por- 
Itviduals,  who,  as  a  nobleman 
art  of  Louis  XIY.  and  of  the 


Regent  in  times  of  great  national  and  so- 
cial moment,  had  large  opportunities  for 
pursuing  his  vocation,  and  who  allowed    y 
himself  ample  scope  for  the  freest  state- 
ment by  resolving  to  reserve  his  work 
for  the  eyes  of  posterity.    And  henoe 
they  form  a  ttrtifta  u  a«i  of  historical  allii- 
sion,  intermingled  with  personal  anee- 
doto,  gossip,  and  scandal  of  quite  an* 
paralleled  detail   and  piquancy.    They 
daguerreotype  in  clear  though  harsh  re- 
semblance   the   aristocratic  life  of  the 
France  of  Louis  XIV.  and  of  the  Re- 
gency during  a  period  of  the  very  great- 
est interest.    They  present  to  us,  some- 
times in  caricature,  but  always  stripped 
of  all  tinsel  and  trappings,  the  principal 
actors  on  that   broad    and  magnificent 
stage  which  thrice  saw  Europe  in  arms 
against  the  great  King,  and  which  wit- 
nessed the  downfall  of  the  Stuarts,  the 
War  of  the  Succession,   and  the  hectic 
energy  of  the  Spain  of  Alberoni.    They 
bring  us  within  the  circle  of  that  stetely 
Court,  so  full  of  elemente  of  splendour 
and  decay,  which  for  forty  years  dasiled* 
and  terrified  the  civilised  world,  which* 
heard  Ts  'Deums  for  Landen  and  JKm- 
reres  for  Blenheim,  which  rose  to  the  dic- 
tator and  stooped  to  be  the  suppliant  of 
Europe,  which  received  an  exiled  dynasty 
with  kingly  pomp,  and  surrounded  itoelf 
with  a  noblesse  iu  purple  and  gold,  but 
which  saw  a  famishing  people  interrupi 
ite  feasts  and,  spectre-like,  mock  their 
hollow  joy.    They  show  us  brilliant  dee-, 
potasm  in  its  hour  of  pride,  when  the> 
lilied  standards  bore  the  names  of  Rocroi' 
and    Steinkirk,  when  Luxembourg  was 
called  the  "  tapissier  de  Notre  Dame,^' 
when  the  sun  of  Louis  shone  in  truth- 
**  non  pluribus  impar"   when   Louvois 
had  organized  victory  in  the  closet,  and' 
when  Colbert,  forcing  French  industry  to« 
anticipate  its    development,   had   n&ade- 
France  the  centre  of  a  premature  civil- 
ization.    They  show  us  the  same  det-- 
potism  in  its  ruinous  collapse,  when  tha^ 
debt  of  its  wild  ambition  was  being  ez-< 
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ftcted,  irheo  the  Qruid  Alliance  was  clos- 
ing around  ila  dominionH,  when  Marlbft- 
rough  was  pluming  an  attack  on  Yer- 
uilles,  vhen  France  yraa  sinking  in 
prostrate  exhtaation,  when  the  name  uf 
,  Louiawaaoaraedb;  thachildren  ufthase 
who  thirtj  years  before  bad  landed  it 
like  that  of  a  god,  and  nhea  a  feeble 
old  man,  the  pitied  plaything  of  women 
and  ptieste,  vith  enemies  at  hie  fronliera, 
starving  mobe  at  hie  gates,  and  wretch- 
ednees  throughout  hie  silent  palaces,  was 
ail  that  remained  of  the  gallant  warrior 
who  had  awed  the  Parliament  of  Parii 
with  a  frown,  and  had  fascinated  to  sin 
the  pure  beauty  of  Ia  YalliSre.  They 
lead  US  onward  to  that  Regency  of  Phi- 
lippe d'Orlesns  which  seemed  fated  to 
undo  the  work  of  his  predeceaaor,  which 
ioaugurated  itself  by  rescinding  the  will 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  changing  the  destined 
■ncoesaion  to  the  Crown,  which  reversed 
the  French  policy  of  twenty  years  and 
allied  itself  to  England  agunet  Spain, 
which  bmished  priestly  bypooiisy  from 
Ibe  Palace  and  filled  it  with  the  coarse 
Mneualitiee  of  Vitellius,  and  which  fitly 
preluded  ibe  reign  of  Louis  XV.  and  of 
Dnbarry.  Clearly  and  fully  the;  repro- 
dnoe  for  us  the  Upper  France  of  the  old 
monarchy  in  various  phases  of  a  checkered 
fortune,  with  its  feudal  elements  abaorb- 
•d  in  a  centraliiing  despotism, — with  a 
King  proolumiug  "  L'Etat  c'ait  moi" — 
and  with  a  nobility  converted  into  cour- 
tiers of  soldiers,  in  full  and  contented 
sntgeotion  to  (he  Throne,  and  deprived 
of  all  real  political  influence,  bnt  invested 
with  shadowy  sooiol  distinctions  and  with 
strange  and  iniquitous  fiscal  privilegea, 
which  were  to  form  the  germs  of  a  dis- 
tant revolntion.  Underneath  they  sliadow 
forth  an  unenfranchised  oommonality,  as 
yet  unambitious  of  power ;  brilliant  sol- 
diers and  tight-bearted  peasants,  held  in 
snwU  account  by  the  rulers  of  the  Slate, 
but  sometimes,  at  the  sting  of  protracted 
want,  m^ing  their  voices  heard  iu  fierce 
eompl»inte,  portMiding  a  dread  and  san- 
goinary  retribution.  And,  rich  as  they 
are  in  historical  allusion,  and  in  the  Tar- 
ried colour  of  tbeir  time,  they  are  yet  more 
valuable  for  their  vivid  portraiture  of  in- 
dividnals  and  classes ;   for  occasionally 


they  describe  oharacters  with  equal  clear- 
ness and  truth,  and  even  when  they  run 
into  harshness  and  caricature  they  retain 
the  mark  of  keen  observation.    In  singu- 
lar coutrast  to  their  usual  manner,  bat 
true  to  the  conceptioii  of  every  French- 
man of  the  time,  Uiey  throw  a  nutntie  of 
grandeur  over  the  tottering  form,  the 
rude  gestures,  and  the  unkingly  appear- 
ance of  William   III.,  and  give  na,  not 
the  sickly  alien  who  was  bnt  tolerated  ai 
the  alternative  of  tyranny — not  the  dnll 
and  morose  Calvioist  whom  even  Burnet 
calls  "  slow,"  and  who  shocked  a  nobili- 
ty accustomed  to  see  a  gentleman  in  a 
King,  but  the  far-seeing  organiser  of  two 
coalitions  against  Franoe ;  Uie  statesman 
whose  life  was  a  long  plot  against  that 
Power  which  had  well-nigh  beeo  the  ar- 
biter of  Europe,   but  which    at   length 
yielded  to  his  persevering  will ;  and  the 
warrior   who,    though    vanquished  by 
Condi  and  Luxembourg,  ever  rose  supe- 
rior to  defeat,  ever  shown  greatest  in  ad- 
versity, and    heralded   the  viotoriee  of 
Blenheim  and  Ramilies.    From  a  point 
of  view  ezactiy  opposite,  they  present  M 
us  tiie  old  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  rudely 
breaking  through   the    divinity    which 
hedged  the  idol  of  Boileau  and  Moliir«^ 
and  with  cruel  satire  exhibiting  the  bro- 
ken frame  and  the  lackered  features  of  a 
barsh,  a  domineering,  and  a  vacillating 
despot,  who  intrenches  himself  Id  a  fao- 
titious  dignity,  but  is  really  the  slave  of 
women,  of  priests,  and  of  his  own  evil 
temper, — who  meddles  in  every  detail  of 
public  business,  from  directing   a   cam- 
paign to  signing  a  pardon,  and   often 
mars  the  designs  of  his  advisers, — who 
insists  on  a  solitary  and  Imperial  state, 
yet  pries  into  the  minutest  affairs  of  the 
courtiers  around  him, — who  pretaadH  tin 
alyect  devotion   to   religion,    yat    boasic 
himself  superior  to  law,  and  encourages 
profligacy    by  saoctioning  its  presence 
and  le^timiiiug  its  offspring, — and  'who 
busies  himself  with  the  splendid   triBe* 
of  this  world,  while  similating  an   utt«r 
self-abandonment  for  the  next.    They  in* 
troduce  us-to  the  discrowned  exile  of  St. 
Germains, — as  he  appeared  to  the  bigh- 
spirited  courtiers  of  Versailles, — a  strange 
medley   of  meanness,  irrasolation,  and 
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pride,  flattered  at  a  mock  majesty,  which 
phoald  have  seemed  a  gilded  Fhame  —ig- 
noring the  Bojne  and  La  Hogue,  and 
Texed  that  William  had  been  recognized 
at  the  Peace  of  Rjewick — cross  at  mourn- 
ing being  worn  for  his  daughter  as  Queen 
Marj— exacting  homage,  yet  living  on 
alm^-planning  schemes  of  a  hopeless 
invasion  he  would  not  lead,  and  yet,  with 
a  touch  of  professional  or  English  pride, 
breaking  out  into  admiration  for  tho^ 
dauntless  seamen  who  were  carrying  de- 
Btruction  into  the  armada  of  Tourville 
wd  depriving  him  forever  of  the  pros- 
pect of  a  throne.  So,  too,  with  more  or 
lew  truthfulness,  but  generally  from  the 
nde  of  their  inner  life,  as  they  passed 
before  a  keen  eye  in  their  daily  undress 
ud  stripped  of  the  trappings  of  flattery 
tod  fame,  the  chief  names  of  the  Court 
of  Louis  XIY.  appear  in  these  memoirs 
--the  skilful,  but  debauched  and  indolent 
lAxembourg;  the  gallant  and  martial, 
bat  reckless  Villcroi ;  the  filthy  and  de- 
pniTed  Vendome,  in  a  leprosy  of  vice 
which  would  deform  a  Yahoo,  but  no 
ttean  support  <»f  the  House  of  Bourbon  ; 
tbe  courtly  Villars,  who  alone  met  Marl' 
Woagh  without  disgrace  ;  the  noble  and 
■wgnificent  Boufflers,  beloved  alike  by 
*bearmy  and  the  people  ;  the  illustrious 
Berwick,  whom  the  author  carps  at  in 
^>n,  but  who  conquered  Spain  in  a  sin- 
gle battle ;  the  brilliant  and  worthless 
Philippe  d'Orleans,  whom  Louis  describ- 
*<iwellas  a  "fanfaron  des  vkes"  and 
t^ose  princely,  but  death-doomed  chil- 
^n  of  France,  whose  untimely  fate 
JH^  the  King  almost  heirless  on  the 
^rone,  and  tempted  him  to  that  scheme 
of  bringing  his  bastards  into  the  succes- 
w^m  which  aliennted  a  proud  aristocracy 
fr'>m  the  throne.  Nor  less  completely  do 
these  memoirs  remove  the  mask  from  the 
watnres  of  those  courtly  dames  and  laugh- 
^I'g girls  whom  we  see  on  the  varnished 
canvass  of  Watteau ;  for  they  show  us  how 
▼'«  and  profligacy,  and  folly  and  hypoc- 
^^i  too  often  marred  those  jewelled 
tod  brocaded  forms.  Finally,  in  repeat- 
w  but  unconscious  touches,  they  give  us 
*^  exact  likeness  of  the  author  himself — 
'^jpeofthe  aristocratic  courtier  of  the 
period— below    the  average  bravery  of 


his  fellows,  but  far  above  their  level  in 
dexterous  observation — deprived  of  feu- 
dal power,  and  the  merest  vassal  of  the 
King,  but  jealously  tenacious  of  empty 
shadows  of -precedence  and  titles — with 
high  notions  of  honour,  but  scoffing  at 
the  faith  which  glorified  the  Dragon- 
nades,  though  not  averse  to  a  true  re- 
ligion— calculating  and  scheming  and  in- 
tensely selfish,  but  with  a  strong  feeling 
for  family  and  friendly  ties — and,  while 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  King  u  sa- 
preme  in  everything,  despising  all  other 
depositaries 'of  authority,  and  fancying 
his  own  order  the  very  crown  and  flower 
of  human  existence. 

The  Memoirs  of  St.  Simon  commenee 
in  1692,  when  the  fortune  of  Louis  was 
at  it«  zenith,  but  when  William  III.  had 
combined  against  him  the  first  grand  al- 
liance. They  close  at  the  death  of  the 
Regent  in  1723,  when  France  and  En- 
gland were  at  length  at  peace,  when  the 
House  of  Brunswick  was  firm  on  the 
throne,  when  Louis  XV.  was  beginning 
his  inglorious  reign,  and  when  Walpole 
had  inaugurated  his  great  Administration. 
Their  author  tells  us  that  from  time  to 
time  he  noted  down  his  experiences  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  picture  of  France 
during  this  period ;  but  at  all  points  they 
touch  the  history  of  civilized  Europe. 
They  were  not  completed  until  1743, 
when  St.  Simon  was  in  his  C8th  year, 
and  when  very  few  of  the  personages  he 
so  vividly  portrays  could  have  been  lin- 
gering on  the  scene.  But  a  work  which 
laid  bare  the  Coutt  and  monarchy  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  which  removed  that  sil- 
very veil  of  imposing  majesty  in  which 
despotism  is  so  often  enshrouded,  was 
not  calculated  to  please  that  Most  Chris- 
tian King,  who  exaggerated  the  vices  of 
the  Grand  Monarque,  without  his  re- 
deeming capacity  and  resolution.  The 
memoirs  were  seized  by  the  Government 
of  Louis  XV. ;  and,  though  occasionally 
they  were  seen  by  a  favoured  few,  neither 
the  Revolution,  though  it  unlocked  many 
secrets  of  the  Palace,  nor  the  Empire, 
which  perhaps  had  an  interest  the  other 
way,  ever  gave  them  fully  to  the  public 
eye.  At  length,  in  1S20,  eighty-six  years 
afler  their   completion,    and  when  the 
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DdBon  of  the  iotuot  who  inherited  the 
irn  of  Louis  XtT.,  und  who  trane- 

ted  anarchj  to  his  ill-fiited  succeesor, 
>  about  to  fulfil  the  destiny  of  his  race, 

to  desuend  forever  from  bis  ancesCntl 
ine,  tliey  appeared  to  tell'thcir  curi- 

story.  Although  they  run  to  ei- 
ragant  leogth — the  edition  of  1820  is 
twenty-two  Tolomea— they  were  in- 
itly  oought  up  and  read  by  tbe  public, 
.  their  sale  in  France  bos  ever  since 
D  large.  "  Since  the  publication  of 
tt's  noTels,"  says  M.  St.  Benue,  "  no 
]l  has  been  more  widely  welcomed ;" 
s  the  mine  frum  which  every  writer 
;hi8  generation   has  drawn  materials 

an  account  (,f  Louia  XIV.  and  the 
;eiit,  aud  without  it  Mr.  Macaulay 
Id  not  have  duue  what  he  has  done. 
lui,  though  these  memoirs  hare  been 
popular  in  France,  and  will  always 
ise  the  thinker  and  the  atu'lent,  we 

not  surprised  that,  as  Mr.  St.  John 
a  ua,  they  have  nut  reached  the  mas* 
English  readers.  Fkir  their  style  is 
!n  cumbrous  and  intolved ;  their 
);th  is  a  heavy  tni  on  literary  leisure; 
ir  elnborato  detnils  of  pedigrees,  gene- 
jies,  and  heraldic  mysteries,  however 
rocteristic  and  suggestive  of  their 
,  are  not  calculated  l^t  amuse  the  mul- 
:de  1  and  to  approoinle  thcui  a  good 
1  of  information  is  necessary.  And 
refore  we  think  Mr.  St.  Juhn  woe 
it  in  remembering  that  the  half  may 
Lietler  than  the  whole,  and  iu  abridg- 

these  memoirs,  instead  of  translating 
m.  The  fuur  volumes  before  us, 
Ich  are  an  epitome  of  eleven  of  greater 
;,  and  which  carry  iliiwn  the  narra- 
:  to.  I'll,  will  probably  make  St.  Si- 
n  popular  amuug  us,  tliough  they  have 
eaaarily  suffered  from  the  process  of 
dens.itiun,  and  have  lost  much  of  tlie 
t  and  furni  of  their  original.  They 
,  upon  the  whiile,  a  creditable  per- 
inance,  show  sikill  in  tieleulinn,  and  are 
'ly  written,  tbou;;h  we  (Iiink  some 
sages  in  them  should  have  been  umit- 
,  and  now  and  then  Mr.  St.  John  has 
Je  the  mistake  that  rulfjarisms  in  dic- 
1  are  idiomatic  Englit^h. 
The  life  of  Sl  Simon  is,  of  course. 
Ten  in  with  bis  memoirs  i  hut  consid- 


ering his  vanity  Mid  self-eateem,  it  is 
strange  that  it  fills  bo  scanty*  place  in 
them.  lie  was  born  in  16T&.  Ilis  fam- 
ily had  unce  been  noble  and  powerful, 
but  had  decayed  in  the  times  of  Ileuri 
IV.  and  the  League,  and  his  father  be- 
gan life  as  a  page  of  Louis'  Xlll.  A  bit 
of  Raleigh-like  dexterity  mode  the  for- 
tune of  t^e  youth  ;  he  rose  rapidly  in  ilia 
service  of  his  Royal  master ;  was  made 
Ecuyer-en-Chef  and  Governor  of  Blaye; 
and  subsequently  became  a  Duke  and  a 
Peer  of  France.  He  was  associated  with 
the  furtuoes  of  Louis  XIII. ;  identified 
himself  with  Mazarin  and  the  Crown  in 
the  wars  of  the  Fronde;  like  many  of 
our  own  Cavaliers,  half  ruined  himself 
for  the  King,  and  saw  old  age  come  od 
him  in  titled  penury.  Id  his  64th  year 
he  married  for  the  second  time,  wheo  he 
finally  withdrew  from  Paris  for  his  es- 
tates at  Blaye  ;  for,  as  he  shrewdly  re- 
marked, he  had  taken  a  wife  for  himself, 
and  not  fur  the  Court ;  and  here,  ap- 
parently, bis  only  son  was  born,  lis 
lived  to  see  the  child  grow  up  to  man- 
hood, but  the  care  of  its  education  de- 
volved on  bis  wife,  who,  we  are  told, 
was  "  remarkable  for  virtue,  persever- 
ance, and  sense,"  and  whose  memory 
St.  Simon  treuU  with  due  affection. 

Tlie  boy  was  brought  up  at  Roche- 
fort  with  Philippe,  Due  de  Chartres, 
afterwards  Regent  of  France.  lie  be- 
came, and  fur  life  continued,  the  friend 
of  this  prince.  He  whs  'early  trained 
by  hia  muther  to  push  his  way  into  the 
world,  and,  as  Mr.  St.  John  remarks, 
was  never  youthful  in  character.  Id 
1G92,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  entered 
the  Mosquetaircs  Gris  of  the  King,  and 
made  his  first  campaign  at  that  siege  of 
Namur  which  raised  the  glory  of  Luuis 
to  the  highest  pitch,  but  from  which 
dales  his  slow  and  terrible  decliuc.  He 
gives  us  a  graphic  sketch  of  this  passage 
of  arms ;  how  the  tent  of  Louis  was  the 
centre  of  chivalry  and  beauty  ;  liuw  the 
presence  of  the  King  and  the  smiles  of 
tbe  faiieaC  of  Versailles  urged  Luxem- 
bourg and  his  army  to  unwonted  valour  ; 
and  huw  at  length  the  fortress  fell  amid 
general  exultation.  St.  Simon  distin- 
guished himself  at  this  siege;  but  iror 
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hit  real  yocation,  though  he  was 
!  serrice  for  foar  campaigns,  and 
was  thought  fit  to  command  a 
t,  for  with  him  discretion  was 
$r  part  of  valour. .  He  had  little 
lashing  and  noble  courage  which 
baye  characterised  one  of  the 
iu  Rot,  and  his  vigorous  powers 
ring  life  were  at  fault  when  deal- 
military  affairs.  It  is  probable, 
),  that  it  was  for  his  interest,  as 
f  it  was  for  that  of  the  student, 
threw  up  his  commission  at 
even,  and  devoted  his  time  to  the 
and  historical  circle  which  gath- 
nd  Louis  at  Marli  and  Versail- 
ere  he  took  notes  of  all  he  saw 
"d,  and  became  the  Herodotus  of 
lecdote  and  description. 

)  age  of  nineteen  ho  began  his 
t)le  work,  and  continued  at  it  for 
ITS.  From  childhood  he  prefer- 
\Tj  to  more  exact  studies,  and  he 
^t  his  memoirs  were  suggested 

of  Marshal  Bassompierre.  At 
rben  very  few  can  appreciate  life 
esolved  to  delineate  the  character 
me,  and  to  write  its  history  in 
16  personages  around  him;  and  the 
;  and  wonderful  drama  in  which 
and  moved  was  not  unworthy  of 
ers  of  description.     Before  him 

France  of  1694 — a  nation  ab- 
1  a  brilliant  despotism  and  flush- 
glory,  with  all  the  elements  of 
r  concentrated  in  a  king  who  had 
•nqaest  to  conquest  and  province 
ice,  with  the  lustre  of  a  hundred 

on  its  arms — with  world-wide 
for  all  the  arte  of  peace — with 
oarg  and  Vauban  for  the  field, 
8  for  the  fleet,  and  Lou  vols  for 
net — with  a  Court  which  ruled 
In  foshion  as  well  as  in  diploma- 
l  jet  interpenetrated  with  those 

decay  which  tyranny,  and  am- 
ind  class  government,  and  vice 
ly  80W  in  national  life.  The 
as  soon  to  shift  to  the  France  of 
len  the  shock  of  relentless  war 
cries  of  a  ruined  nation  were  to 
le  sombre  magnificence  of  Ver- 
Jidto  interrupt  Madame  de  Main- 
id  Le  Tellier  in  tlieir  preaching, 


— when  Louis  still  stood  undaanted 
against  Europe,  but  had  exclaimed  to 
Chamillard,  '*  Let  us  perish  together," — 
and  when  a  noblesse^  in  its  agony,  had 
given  its  plate  to  save  a  Crown,  yet 
never  cast  a  thought  on  the  hierarchy  of 
extortion  which  was  grinding  the  life  oat 
of  a  famishing  people.  And  yet  agun 
it  was  to  change  to  the  France  of  1720, — 
when  wickedness  was  to  walk  triumphant 
in  high  places, — when  the  elements  of 
all  government  were  dissolving  in  cor* 
ruption,  when  the  strife  between  genioi 
and  power  was  commencing,  and  when  a 
worthless  Court,  a  debased  aristocracy, 
a  perverted  Church,  and  a  neglected  Tiers 
Etat  were  passing  on  to  the  chaos  of 
1793.  For  his  task  St.  Simon  bad  large 
opportunities,  great  perseverance,  a  keen 
eye,  a  judgment  of  remarkable  coolness 
and  precision,  constant  familiarity  with 
the  scenes  he  portrays,  and  prejudices 
which  only  bring  out  his  subject  more 
clearly.  This  peculiar  combination  made 
his  work  what  it  is. 

In  1694  he  married,  and  the  courtship 
was  characteristic  of  worldliness  in  its 
teens.  From  earliest  youth  he  had  re- 
solved that  the  race  of  St  Simon  was 
to  be  transmitted  through  the  noblest 
channel,  but  as  to  the  individual  he  stood 
very  indifferent.  He  applied  to  a  Grand 
Seigneur  for  some  one  of  his  daughters, 
inasmuch  as  they  equally  fulfilled  the  re- 
quisite conditions,  and  his  admiration 
of  all  was  quite  impartial.  Failing  here, 
he  made  a  like  request  to  the  Marechal 
de  Lorges,  and  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
an  excellent  wife,  to  whom  he  was  much 
attached,  and  who  loved  him  well.  The 
Duchesse  de  St  Simon  was  beautiful  and 
amiable ;  but  perhaps  her  highest  claim 
to  her  husband's  esteem  was  skill  m 
Court  arts  and  unfailing  tact  St.  Simon 
narrates  with  evident  pride  how,  when 
he  was  nominated  to  the  embassy  to 
Rome,  the  Minister  advised  him  to  hide 
nothing  from  his  youthful  wife,  and  to 
take  her  counsel  on  all  afiairs  of  State. 

From  1702,  when  he  ceased  to  be  a 
soldier,  till  1723,  he  lived  about  the  Court 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Regent  The 
King  had  been  very  angry  at  his  leaving 
his  service,  and  teased  him  by  a  series  of 
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petty  Texations.  He  tells  with  bitter 
pique  how  his  wife  was  invited  to  Tria- 
non witbont  him,  how  he  was  only  on 
State  oocasions  at  Marli,  and  how  he 
bore  with  cynical  politeness  the  peine 
fbfie  et  dwe  of  the  Monarch's  displeasure. 
Bat  there  were  reasons  to  prolong  the 
coolness  of  Louis.  He  had  followed  out 
the  policy  of  Richelieu  and  Mazarin  in 
breaking  down  the  territorial  noblesse, 
and  had  rooted  by  their  side  an  official 
aristocracy  which  gradually  overshadow- 
ed its  rival,  and  became  the  powerful  del- 
egate of  the  Crown.  Partly  in  further- 
ance of  this  end,  and  partly  from  the 
instinct  of  a  father's  affection,  he  had 
outraged  the  pride  of  high  birth  in 
France  by  allying  his  bastards  to  cou- 
sins of  the  blood.  He  had  just  reason  to 
be  angry  with  the  Duo  d'Orleans,  who 
had  been  forced  to  submit  to  one  of 
these  marriages,  and  who  avenged  him- 
self by  an  ostentatious  profligacy  which 
was  said  to  conceal  the  deadliest  crimes, 
and  the  usurping  schemes  of  our  Richard 
III.  Now,  St.  Simon  felt  the  true  feudal 
scorn  towards  the  noblesse  de  la  robe  and 
the  Chevaliers  d^ Industrie,  as  the  D' Agues- 
seaus  and  Colberts  were  called  by  his 
olass,  and  he  signalized  himself  by  slights 
on  this  powerful  body.  Even  beyond  the 
average  of  his  fellows,  he  believed  that 
the  welfiu'e  of  the  State  meant  the  dig- 
liity  of  his  order;  that  a  long  genealogy 
was  a  patent  of  greatness  and  nobleness ; 
and  that  to  taint  a  pure  pedigree  with 
baseborn  blood  was  a  treason  against  ar- 
istocracy, though  the  culprit  was  a  King. 
Besides,  he  was  the  friend  of  the  Duo 
d'Orleans,  and  to  do  him  justice  he  made 
BO  secret  of  his  friendship ;  and,  finally, 
he  had  made  himself  conspicuous  by 
strenuously  opposing,  as  derogatory  to 
his  order,  some  trifles  of  Court  etiquette 
Louis  wished  to  establish.  And  hence 
be  remained  an  object  of  Royal  dislike, 
thongh  he  never  was  actually  in  disgrace, 
and  be  oon tinned  to  mix  in  the  gilded 
throngs  which  crowded  the  ante-cham- 
bers of  Versailles.  He  consoled  himself 
'for  inaction  and  disfavour  by  making 
himself  a  kind  of  King-at-Arms  in  the 
interest  of  the  noblesse^  and  by  eking 
eat  his  spite  in  caricatures  in  hiB  Memoirs, 


Here  he  succeeded  to  perfection.  Doubt- 
less the  great  King  felt  very  self-satisfied 
when  he  damned  with  a  faint,  supercil- 
ious bow  the  mortified  Duke  at  his  gor- 
geous levies.  But  could  he  have  seen 
the  retribution  preparing  for  him;  how 
a  keen  eye  and  cunning  hand  were  tak- 
ing his  likeness  for  posterity;  how 
his  infirmities,  and  meannesses,  and  foi- 
bles, and  superstitions  were  to  be  quot- 
ed and  signed  with  a  vivid  and  malicioas 
precision,  he  perhaps  would  have  sought 
to  propitiate  his  Nemesis. 

During  the  War  of  the  Succession, 
when  the  King  might  have  anticipated 
the  appeal  of  Napoleon,  **  that  the  time 
had  come  for  Frenchmen  to  conquer  or 
die,"  St.  Simon  remained  in  inglorious 
repose.  Though  the  strife  had  come  to 
one  of  the  last  livre  and  the  last  man,  it 
never  seems  to  have  crossed  his  mind 
that  a  colonel  in  the  French  army  should 
prefer  the  sword  to  the  pen.  With 
great  indifference  he  describes  the  bloody 
days  of  Blenheim,  Ramilies,  Oudenarde, 
and  Turin,  and  he  has  little  but  a  sneer 
for  Yillars  at  Malplaquet.  Bat»  though 
out  of  favour,  he  had  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  skill  in  intrigue ;  and  Louiti,  in 
the  interest  of  the  public  service,  whioh 
he  sometimes  preferred  to  personal  feel- 
ings, offered  tq  him,  when  under  thirty, 
the  embassy  to  Italy.  The  office  was  of 
the  very  highest  trust,  for  the  French 
armies  had  recently  been  driven  across 
the  Alps,  but  there  was  a  chance  that 
diplomacy  might  retrieve  the  defeat  and 
array  Italy  against  the  alliance.  But 
Madame  de  Maintenon  and  M.  de  Maine, 
between  whom  and  St.  Simon  there  was 
a  cordial  reciprocity  of  dislike,  pre  railed 
on  the  King  not  to  fill  the  office ;  and,  ex- 
cept the  appointment  to  his  father's 
government  of  Blaye,  he  never  obtained 
another  favour  from  Louis.  He  remain- 
ed the  firm  friend  of  the  Due  d'Orleam, 
which  kept  his  unpopularity  at  Court 
alive ;  but  he  never  countenanced  that 
Prince  in  bis  vices ;  he  thoroughly  dis- 
liked the  disreputable  Dubois ;  he  weaned 
Philip  from  Madame  d'Argenton ;  and, 
as  long  as  he  dared,  he  resisted  a  Royal 
command  which  made  his  wife  lady  in 
waiting  to  Mademoiselle  la  Duehesse  de 
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Beni  of  in&moaB  memory.  As  a  sol- 
dier he  was  wanting  to  France  and  to 
himflelf ;  bnt  there  were  teaches  of  dig- 
nity in  the  courtier  and  the  man. 

The  place  of  the  Dochesse  de  St  Simon 

It  Court  brought  him  into  an  intimacy 

with  the  Duo  de  Bourgogne,  the  elder 

hrotber  of  the  Duke  de  Berri,  and  heir- 

tppirent  to  the  French  Grown.    This  in- 

tifettcy  was  at  its  height  upon  the  death 

of  MoBseigneur  in  1711,  when  the  Duke 

de  Bourgogne    became  Dauphin.     The 

papil  of  Pension  was  gentle  and  pious, 

tod  had  Tiewed  with  horror  the  ruin  eo- 

tuled  on  France  by  the  long  and  disos- 

trong  War  of  the  Succession.    He  had 

divided  the  command  at  Oudenarde  with 

Tendome,  bat  had  bitterly  felt  that  Louis 

had  attribated  to  him  the  entire  blame  of 

ihat&tal  day,  and  had  exculpated  the 

biiiird  grandson  of  Henry  IV.    He  was 

abo  the  oxoriouB  husband  of  a  beautiful 

pnnoess,  of  whom  St.  Simon    gives  a 

cluffming  portrait,  bnt  whose  father  had 

been  a  member  of  the  Alliance.    And 

^ence  be  had  much  in  common  with  one 

trho  felt  a  peculiar  aversion  to  war,  who, 

if  he  could,  wonld  have  been  the  Grand 

Inquisitor  of  illegitimacy,  and  would  have 

iKude  Yend6me  his  first  victim,  who  had 

*  Boperstitious  reverence  for  high  birth, 

*^  who  attributed  all  the  misfortunes  of 

^iince  to  the  rise  of  the    bureaucratic 

^^Uexie,  which  was  always  the  merest 

^nature  of  Louis.    The  Dauphin  became 

^  disciple  of  St.  Simon,  and  lent  a 

^liagear  to  schemes  for  regenerating 

^nce  by  reorganising  feudalism,  get- 

tinf  rid  of  controllers,  intendants,  and 

^•legates,    and    banishing    illegitimacy 

^n  high  places.     But  while  yet  the 

VMt  King  was  lingering  on  the  throne 

^princely  listener  was  cut  off  in  his 

pHme,  and  St.  ^mon's  visions  remained 

^ittealised.    From  this   time    until  the 

^MAh  of  Louis  he  returned  to  his  roU  of 

^(Mntlj  inaction,  but  kept  a  close  friend 

^  Philippe  d'Orleans,  to  whom  the  des- 

v^7  of  France  was  about  to  be  committed. 

On  the  9th  of  September,  1715,  Louis 

^V.  was  buried,  more  like  a  felon  than 

ft  king.   Before  a  week  had  pesfled  his 

^l  was  a  dead  letter,   and  Philippe 

d'Orleaas  waa  Regent  of  France.    St. 


Simon  now  obtained  the  just  reward  of 
years  of  a  perilous  and  disinterested 
friendship.  He  refused  the  great  office 
of  Minister  of  Finance,  as  he  disapprov- 
ed the  fiscal  policy  of  his  master,  but  he 
became  a  member  of  one  of  the  Councils 
of  Regency,  which  had  been  substituted 
for  administration  by  individuals.  Here 
he  held  a  prominent  place ;  but,  though 
the  Regent  always  listened  to  his  coun- 
sels, remained  for  life  his  friend,  and 
gave  him  much  of  his  patronage,  his  pol- 
itics and  opinions  were  a  bar  to  his  ele- 
vation. He  disliked  the  alliance  of 
France  with  England,  and  hated  a  nation 
which  had  repudiated  the  divine  right 
of  legitimacy.  He  had  a  horror  of  Du- 
bois, and  has  sketched  him  with  equal 
malice  and  power;  but  Dubois  was  the 
guiding  statesman  of  the  Regenoy.  He 
was  wedded  to  the  scheme  of  resuscitat- 
ing feudalism  in  France,  and  for  this  end 
he  urged  the  revival  of  the  State-Qeneral, 
for  he  thought  the  noblesse  would  be  par- 
amount in  it,  but  the  Regent  viewed  the 
project  with  distrust,  and,  indeed,  at  last 
be  abandoned  it  himself.  He  detested 
the  Parliaments  as  strongholds  of  a  ple- 
beian caste,  whose  intellects  he  feared, 
whose  pretensions  he  scorned,  and  one 
of  whose  presidents  had  insulted  him  on 
the  tenderest  point,  by  denying  the  pu- 
rity of  his  pedigree,  whereas  Philip  had 
treated  these  bodies  with  favour  at  first, 
though  afterwards  he  reduced  them  to 
their  former  subserviency.  He  16athed 
the  brood  of  stockjobbing  and  trading 
adventurers  who  were  now  penetrating 
society  in  France,  for  he  feared  that 
their  wealth  might  raise  th^tn  above  their 
station  ;  but  Law  was  a  favourite  of  the 
Duke  d'Orleans.  And  hence,  though  he 
had  the  intense  gratification  of  seeing 
some  of  that  aristocracy  of  intendants, 
delegates,  and  tax-gatherers  whom  Louis 
had  raised  above  the  noblesse  disgorge  the 
spoils  of  sanctioned  peculation ;  though 
he  was  allowed  to  protest  before  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris  at  the  legitimization  of 
the  bastards  of  the  King,  and  succeeded 
in  striking  them  down  from  their  high 
estate,  his  political  influence  was  really 
small,  and  ceased  altogether  on  the  death 
of  his  patron.    The  Regent,  whom  he 
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called  "  L'kominv  kdx  moyeni  t«niie«," 
and  who  luighed  at  him  ta  "  L'homme 
immaable,"  oduM  not  relj  on  bim  for  of- 
6oM  of  high  public  trnst. 

One  miMioa,  howefer,  he  falBlled  with 
great  ielal.  He  was  e«Dt  to  Spain  as 
ambassador,  to  Degotiate  a  marriage  be- 
tween the  Prince  of  Asturias  and  a 
daughter  of  the  Eegent.  He  had  alwaja 
favoured  the  Spanish  alliance,  and  sym- 
pathized with  a  aatioa  where  feudalism 
was  rampant,  where  a  few  grandees  mo- 
nopoliied  power,  where  even  the  mer- 
chants belonged  to  the  nobleite,  and 
where  the  Escurial  wss  not  profaned  b; 
panxmu  or  bastards.  Be  fills  volumes 
with  his  pilgrimage  to  this  land  of  long 
pedigrees,  made  himself  thorougblj  pup- 
ulor  at  the  Spanish  Court,  was  appointed 
a  grandee,  and  received  the  Gulden 
Fleeoe  for  his  son.  Indeed,  we  are  sur- 
prised that  he  ever  returned  from  that 
stately  circle  of  pare  notulitj,  which 
mode  the  throne  of  Spain  tbe  centre  of 
arrogant  impotence,  to  that  France  where 
Berwick  was  still  a  Marshal,  and  where 
the  Comte  d'Horn  had  been  broken  on  the 
wheel  for  murdering  a  low  stockjobber. 
Perhaps  the  thought  that,  after  all,  Albe- 
roQt  had  been  the  plebeian  Governor  of 
Spain  may  have  determined  bis  resolution. 

At  the  death  of  th«  Regent  his  public 
career  aeas«d.  A  hint  from  Cardinal 
Fleury  made  him  leaTe  the  Gourti  He 
retired  to  his  estates,  where  he  spent  hit 
time  at  his  memoirs,  and  where,  although 
a  Grand  Seigneur,  be  was  respected  and 
beloved.  Occasionally  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Paris,  and  locked  on  a  generation  which 
knew  him  not, — in  which  t<ouis  XV,  had 
restored  the  oeatraliied  despotism  of  his 
great-gnadfatber,  bat  without  its  mag- 
nificence, ita  glory,  or  its  policy,— in 
which  the  order  of  the  iioblttie  was  fast 
■inking  into  disrepute,  and  represented 
Cond6  and  Turenue  by  Riuhalieu  and 
Soubise ;  in  which  the  glory  of  Bossuet 
and  Fdntlon  bad  faded  from  the  Churchi 
and  in  which  the  elemeuts  of  revolution 
were  being  matured  by  the  wit  of  Vol- 
taire and  the  reason  of  Montesquieu- 
He  died  in  1755,  when  the  youth  of  that 
aristocracy  which  be  Uiought  the  Alpha 
and  the  Omega  of  France,  denuded  of 


power,  but  odious  as  a  caste,  profligttc, 
ignorant,  and  wanUng  self-respect,  were 
preparing  their  old  age  for  Santerre  sod 
the  guillotine. 

We  pass  from  St.  Simon  to  his  grwit 
work.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  do 
sketch  could  oouve;  an  idea  of  the  ned- 
lej  of  history,  anecdote,  goesip,  nod 
talk  which  be  has  flung  logetbtr  in 
huge  disorder.  But,  confining  onnelvM 
to  that  half  of  the  Uenoirt  which  ap- 
pears in  epitome  in  Mr.  St.  iFohn's  vol- 
umes, we  maj  state  the  results  we  think 
it  affords. . 

In  the  first  plac«  St  Simon  s«<a  clear- 
ly before  us  the  wtatu*  of  the  anoiMit 
monarchy  of  France  and  it*  tree  Tel>- 
tiona  to  the  other  orders  of  the  nation. 
It  was  a  despotism  restipg  on  a  bureau- 
cracy, extremely  powerful  and  penetM- 
ting  in  ila  influences,  excessively  hostile 
to  feudal  cl^ms,  but  alive  to  opinion,  if 
that  of  the  nMate.  But  it  was  a  dee- 
potism  which  held  the  people  in  noao- 
oount,  and  which  treated  them  as  mere 
machines,  to  be  drilled,  to  be  shot,  to  be 
taxed,  and  to  obey.  Lonis  XIV.,  in  tb«M 
memoirs,  lean  absolute  King.  He  makes 
laws  and  levies  taxes.  He  silences  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  in  1708,  when  tbey 
returned  to  doubt  the  policy  of  his  own 
laws.  He  reoognises  the  Pretender  •* 
James  III.,  without  asking  tbe  opinion 
of  any  one,  lie  takes  on  himself  the 
responsibility  of  tbe  war  of  tbe  Snoeee- 
sioD,  and,  against  the  wish  of  all  Frouce, 
will  abate  nothing  of  bis  ctaime-  He 
lays  down  tbe  plan  of  campaigns  to  his 
closet,  and  in  the  field  he  dietstee  to  Lnx- 
embourg  and  Vauban.  He  tampers  a 
good  deal  with  the  administration  t^jas- 
tice,  oltliough  in  the  presence  of  a  La* 
moignoa  and  a  d'Aguesseau,  bnniea  on 
trials,  hushes  up  murders,  and  Ihwarti 
law  fa;  that  htAeai  eorput  of  ^rwiBy,  a 
letire  de  eaehet  He  brings  his  preroskr 
tive  into  private  as  well  as  public  aflhira, 
fur  be  lias  spies  on  hia  nobles'  btniliea, 
dictates  their  marriages,  watchee  tfavr 
journeys,  and  opens  their  letters.  It  ii 
true  that  be  has  a  Privy  Connoil  and 
Ministers,  but  they  are  of  a  new  and 
obsequious  noUuM,— tiiat  of  the  Cha- 
millairds,  the  Vojsins,  and  the  D«sid»- 
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I  he  organiiM  a  paid  army  of 
I  and  controllers  to  make  his 
iompletelj  thronghont  France, 
where  to  break  down  local  au- 
He  centres  ererything  in  this 
I,  ftill  of  ancient  memories  of 
e,  he  dislikes  his  own  family 
mU  sei^neurie.  He  refuses  a 
Id  the  Prince  de  Conti,  sedn- 
ipe  down  the  Due  de  Chartres, 
lOBsiear  his  brother  whenever 
ni  heaps  favoors  on  Yenddme 
iek.  In  his  time,  says  St  Si- 
be  of  no  condition  and  to  be  a 
PM  the  true  title  to  honours  in 
ad  the  carping  epigram  illos- 
ftliej.  In -a  wt>rd,  he  absorbs 
I  hi  himself,  and  rules  it  through 
it  creatures ;  and  this  is,  per- 
t  Clearly  seen  in  our  author's 
Mrt.onoonscious  habit  of  always 
g  France  with  the  King.  And 
^  he  was  thus  resolyed  to  be 
though  he  hired  his  Ministers, 
ownment,  kept  down  the  no- 
[  ^rnuinixed  over  his  family,  he 
,  decent  respect  was  due  to  that 
^  of  feudal  aristocracy,  as  yet 
nUe,  and  soldiers  as  well  as 
who  filled  his  proud  halls  with 
luBit  forms,  and  headed  his 
t  In  a  hundred  battles.  He  was 
Id  of  their  precedence  and  ti- 
pains  to  graduate  his  courtesies 
to  their  rank,  and  once  in  the 
Ike  wa^  of  the  Succession,  when 
■larly  wonted  their  blood  and 
■■re,  he  condescended  to  jus- 
aaduoi  to  them.  It  was  only 
»-*the  payers  of  iailles,  corvSes, 
Im — the  masses  which  gathered 
I  hamderoUet  of  the  Montmoren- 
fSk$  DeNoailles,  and  which  bled 
bared  at  Blenheim  and  Malpla- 
e  despised  Tiers  Etat  which 
1  Tolgarly  fott  bread,  and  which 
lil  for  three  generations  for  ven- 
4hat  eonnted  for  nothing  in  the 
if  the  Great  King.  Very  just 
■osUng  epitaph  of  that  people 


UBt  Denis  comme  i  Versailles, 
Kmu  corar,  et  mna  entrailles." 


In  the  next  place  these  memoirs  clearly 
reveal  the  enormous  power  and  great 
brilliancy  of  this  despotism.  When  they 
open,  Louis  bad  been  about  thirty  years 
supreme.  The  States-General  had  not 
met  since  1614.  The  death  of  Mazarin 
had  left  tlie  King  unshackled,  and  the 
Parliaments  which  had  revolutionized 
France  in  his  youth  had  shrunk  into 
mere  judicial  functionaries.  The  feudal 
nobility  were  quite  dependent,  and  a 
generation  had  passed  since  they  had 
led  the  militia  of  the  arrikre  ban.  With 
all  the  elements  of  power  in  himself 
with  i^reat  ambition,  immense  popular- 
ity, and  singular  skill  in  choosing  able 
instruments,  Louis  had  created  an  em- 
pire which  menaced  Europe.  He  had 
the  best  generals  and  the  finest  armies 
in  the  world.  Voltaire  tells  us  that  at 
one  time  he  bad  400,000  men  under  arms. 
He  had  created  a  navy  superior  to  that 
of  England,  which  had  defeated  Torring- 
ton  at  Beachy-head.  He  had  once  had 
Holland  almost  in  his  hands,  had  de- 
spoiled Spain  wholesale,  and  had  reft 
provinces  from  the  Empire.  As  the  em- 
bassies of  Europe  passed  along  those 
stately  avenues  to  Paris  which  he  bad 
named  the  roads  to  Spain,  to  Italy,  and 
to  Germany,  many  of  their  members 
have  recorded  their  envious  admiration 
at  his  public  works,  his  superb  buildings, 
his  improvements  of  Paris,  the  splendour 
of  his  Court,  the  glories  of  Versailles, 
the  beauties  of  Marli  and  Trianon,  the 
high  fame  of  the  soldiers,  the  statesmen, 
the  prelates,  and  the  men  of  letters  who 
threw  the  lustre  of  genius  on  hys  throne. 
When  St.  Simon  joined  the  Mosquetaires, 
William  III.  had  arrayed  against  him 
England  and  Holland,  and  Spain,  and 
Germany  ;  but  he  was  on  all  points  the 
attacking  party ;  he  had  taken  Mons,  and 
was  about  to  take  Namur.  In  the  strife 
which  followed,  when  French  troops  were 
exclusively  in  the  field,  he  won  every 
battle  but  that  of  La  Hogue ;  he  had  ar- 
mies in  Flanders,  in  Ireland,  in  Spain, 
in  Italy,  and  in  Germany  ;  and  William, 
who  disliked  him  with  a  personal  dislike, 
and  hud  spent  his  life  in  a  struggle 
against  him,  was  glad  to  make  the  peace 
of  Ryswick.    In  the  War  of  the  Succes- 
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Bion  all  the  chances  were  in  his  fayour; 
he  planned  the  most  magnificent  schemes 
of  attack,  which,  had  Luxemhourg  led 
his  armies,  would  probably  h.ave  placed 
Vienna  in  his  power ;  he  won  the  battles 
of  Denain,  of  Almansa,  of  Galcinato, 
and  of  Villa  Viciosa ;  and,  though  the 
genius  of  Marlborough  at  last  broke 
down  his  strength,  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
left  Spain  to  his  grandson.  And,  terri- 
ble as  he  was  abroad,  he  was  long  om- 
nipotent at  home.  For  years  the  nation 
of.  France  obeyed  him  to  a  man.  For 
years,  without  a  murmur,  and  intoxicated 
by  his  glory,  they  flocked  to  his  stand* 
ards,  paid  his  consuming  taxes,  and  bore 
the  extortions  practised  on  them.  E^en 
the  Dragonnades  and  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  did  not  cause  a  re- 
bellion. It  was  not  until,  as  was  said, 
*'  the  oil  had  left  the  lamp,"  till  Philip  of 
Orleans  had  exclaimed,  "  They  are  kind 
not  to  rebel,"  till  large  tracts  of  country 
were  lying  in  wasted  solitude,  and  till 
war  had  lefl  France  a  people  of  mourn- 
ers, that  at  last  the  belief  in  despotism 
gaye  way.  Even  then  the  rebellion  was 
only  local,  and  Louis  died  in  full  power, 
though  execrated  by  his  people. 

And  yet  these  Memoirs  but  echo  the 
truth  that  the  iron  frame  of  this  despot- 
ism had  feet  of  treacherous  clay.  So 
long  as  Louis  was  mature  and  vigorous, 
and  while  a  generation  of  Frenchmen 
lasted  that  was  born  in  comparative  free- 
dom, the  palsying  influences  of  his  Gov- 
ernment were  not  felt,  and  its  organiza- 
tion was  fed  by  a  healthful  life.  The  ge- 
nius of  Turenne  and  of  Cond^,  of  Col- 
bert and  Tourville,  which  was  reared  in 
the  stormy  days  of  the  Fronde,  was  turn- 
ed to  the  highest  account  by  a  power 
which  wielded  the  entire  resources  of 
France,  and  knew  no  control  but  its  own 
wilL  But  when  old  age  had  come  upon 
the  King,  when  he  was  swayed  by  a 
Maintenon,  a  Duo  de  Maine,  and  a  Le 
Tellier,  and  when  he  was  compelled  to 
select  hb  instruments  out  of  a  race  of 
courtiers,  the  incapacity  of  despotism  to 
foster  greatness,  the  peril  of  committing 
ihe  State  to  one  man,  the  jobbing,  the 
itrespoDsibility,  the  peculation,  and  the 
favouritism  which  invariably  attend  this 


kind  of  rule,  and  which  break  out  in  all 
their  fulness  when  its  strength   is  im- 
paired, became  fearfully  i^pareot,  and 
were  the  ruin  of  France.    The  Ohamil- 
lards,  the  Voysins,  the  Villerois,  and  the 
Marsins — the  favoured  courtiers  of  Louis 
in  his  decline — ^were  bat  poor  opponenii 
to  Somers,  Oodolphin,  and  Marlboroagh, 
the  chosen  Ministers  of  a  free  natioo; 
and,  during  the  entire  War  of  the  Sue* 
cession,  the  only  general  of  France  of 
first-rate  capacity  was  an  Englishmaa, 
bred  in  a  land  of  freedom.    And  yet  it 
would  have  been  well  if  the  curse  of  this 
despotism  had  stopped  at  oonruption  in 
power  and  imbecility  in  office — at  the 
Royal  folly  which  rejected  the  strategy 
of  Luxembourg  and  threw  away  its  only 
chance  of  destroying  William, — at  the 
favouritism  which  made  a  Due  de  Maine 
a  commander-in-chief,  and  which  slight- 
ed Boufliers  with  unmerited  neglect, — at 
the  jealousies  of  Ministers,  who,  without 
responsibility,  thwarted  each  other  and 
deceived  the  King,— and  at  all  the  vices 
of  administration  under  a  tyrant  in  de- 
crepitude.   For  St.  Simon's  Memoirs  are 
full  of  the  lesson  that  if  despotiism  can 
anticipate  the  resources  of  a  nation,  and 
create  an  array  of  imposing  power,  it 
invariably  leads  to  a  premature  decay ; 
that  forced  greatness  is  succeeded  bj  ex- 
haustion ;  and  that  the  oentraliaed  €k>T- 
ernment,  the  ruinous  waate,  and  the  de- 
structive splendour  of  the  Grand  Mod- 
arque  not  only  weaken^  France  for  two 
generations,  and  led   to  the  ingiorioae 
epoch  of  Louis  XV.,  but  were  the  ulti- 
mate causes  of  the  great  revolution.    The 
results  of  the  despotism  of  Louis  XIY. 
are  typified  in  the  striking  and  dramatie 
contrast   which  Thucydidea   draws  be- 
tween the  insolence  of  Atiienian  power  at 
MeloB,  and  its  dread  catastrophe  at  Sy- 
racuse. 

Again,  these  Memoirs  illustrate  the 
common  alliance  of  superstition,  proffi- 
gacy,  and  despotic  power.  Louia  XIV. 
had  atoned  for  his  arrogance  towards  tbe 
Holy  See  by  acts  which  in  the  eyes  of  the 
head  of  the  Church  had  entitled  hiia  to 
the  name  of  the  Most  Christian  King. 
He  has  estaUished  religious  unity  in 
France  by  one  of  the  most  deeperate  pro- 
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8  on  reooxd,  which  had  sent 
I  of  thouaands  of  Hogaenots  into 
1  dmrastated  yillageo  and  districts 
)  ftnd  sword,  and  had  armod 
him  iho  battalions  of  Ruvignj 
onberg.  Less  sealoas  for  the 
a  tiietr  Royal  master,  and  mis- 
his  interpretation  of  the  text 
go^iel  had  been  sent  to  bring 
1  and  not  peaoe  into  the  world, 
f  his  own  prelates  had  been  out 
r  with  him  fbr  not  speeding  the 
ttj  missions  of  the  Dragonnades. 
(fan  stooped  to  the  creed  of  the 
aady  in  consideration  that  Le 
•d  made  him  belieye  that  his 
i|^ibe  fleeced  and  slaughtered 
•iMpherd's  will,  he  had  razed 
al  to  the  gronnd,  he  had  dealt 
tbbess  and  nuns  after  the  fash- 
wlitates,  and,  thougli  ignorant 
nrersial  theology,  he  had  de- 
tfie  fiiith  of  Pascal  as  worse 
nam.  For  the  sake  of  power 
•nixed  the  Gallican  Church,  and 
of  conscience  or  absolution  he 
id  it  in  his  old  age.  Finally, 
igalar  at  confession  and  in  self- 
ian ;  he  filled  his  palaces  with 
and  priTations  of  Catholicism  ; 
[  fir  early  errors  by  marrying 
la  Mointenon  ;  and  even  on  her 
.  1m  kept  aloof  from  Madame  de 
■w  And  yet  what  was  the  in- 
P  this  Court  of  scrupulous  sano- 
b  jnsUfied  tyranny  and  selfish- 
Iha  name  of  religion  ?  Louis 
lira  the  Duchesse  de  Borgogne, 
M  of  France,  the  lovely  and 
wifo  of  his  grandson,  to  associ- 
§m  filthy  monster  Yendftme,  and 
■Mia  with  La  Choin,  the  mis- 
Imt  fiyiier-in-law.  He  marries 
Inn  to  Mademoiselle,  though 
of  incest  had  gathered  on  her 
id  he  allows  her  fiither  to  go  to 
icn^  charged  with  intriguing 
[puidaon'a  wife.  He  is  jealous 
»  pfcoedenec  of  the  ladies  at 
1^  hot  takes  less  heed  of  their 
lOties  than  of  the  fall  of  their 
He  has  several  bishops  in  his 
and  at  his  hvees  who  openly 


keep  mistresses  and  scandalise  abesses. 
He  himself,  though  he  bends  the  knee 
to  a  Jesuit,  has  really  no  sympathy  with 
that  faith  which  inculcates  charity  and 
good  will,  and  which  levels  even  kings 
before  the  Majesty  of  Heaven.  The 
fabric  of  priestly  domination  he  has 
reared,  and  in  which  he  enshrines  him- 
self, half  tyrant,  half  penitent,  covers  a 
mass  of  hypocrisies  and  abominations. 
The  atmosphere  of  this  palace,  though 
redolent  of  incense,  divided  in  equal 
measure  between  himself  and  his  Ma- 
ker, is  not  less  rank  with  the  odours  of 
sin. 

But,  undoubtedly,  the  most  valuable 
element  of  these  Memoirs  is  their  por- 
traiture of  individual  characters.  We 
read  them  with  the  interest  in  their  rivid 
delineations  which  we  feel  as  we  pass 
through  a  gallery  of  Tandykes.  A  two- 
fold method  is  visible  in  them — descrip- 
tion by  allusion  in  touches  and  by  inu- 
endoes,  and  clear  and  plain  daguerreo- 
typing  at  full  length.  The  range  of  the 
ardst  is  extraordinary,  it  extends  to  almost 
every  celebrity  of  the  time,  and  it  is  equal- 
ly happy  in  recalling  the  frank  grace, 
the  gentle  dignity,  and  the  playful  charm 
of  the  Duchess  de  Bourgogne— the  dull 
and  vapid  nothingness  of  Monseigneur — 
the  sycophantic  meannesses  of  Dubois 
and  Alberoni,  and,  breaking  through  the 
mask  of  a  princely  demeanour,  the  worse 
than  satyr-like  vices  of  Vendftme.  But 
St.  Simon  cannot  always  be  considered 
a  trustworthy  guide.  If  the  old  age  of 
Louis  XIY.  showed  its  features  of  mean- 
ness, and  weakness,  it  had  its  lingering 
touches  of  greatness  and  resolution  ;  and 
it  succeeded  a  manhood  of  kingly  gran- 
deur which  St.  Simon  beheld,  and  yet 
has  kept  concealed.  There  is  strong  par- 
tiality in  his  likeness  of  Philip  of  Or- 
leans ;  it  paliates  or  keeps  in  the  shade 
his  wickedness  and  crimes,  and  it  brings 
out  unduly  his  brilliancy  and  good  na- 
ture. Though  no  colours  are  too  black 
for  the  private  life  of  Tend6me,  the  vic- 
tor of  Almanza  is  caricatured ;  and  a 
General  second  only  to  Marlborough  in 
genius  for  war  is  abandoned  to  a  series 
of  carping  sneers. 


THE  LOVED  ONE. 

Shi  was  the  vision  of  my  youth, 

My  dream  of  happiness; 
Sweet  shrine  of  purity  and  truth, 

My  joy,  my  hope,  my  bliss ! 

A  gentle  being  with  a  soul 

That  overflowed  with  love, 
A  breast  o'er  which  a  wish  neVr  stole 

That  Heaven  would  disapprove! 

Her  fair  and  pensive  brow  was  pale, 

And  as  the  ether  clear, 
Her  thoughts  could  never  tell  a  tale 

But  you  oould  read  it  there! 

Her  golden  ringlets  like  a  nest 

Embraced  her  lovely  brow. 
And,  falling,  flashed  upon  her  breast 

Like  sunbeams  on  the  snow ! 

Her  eyes  were  soil  and  yet  as  bright 

As  stars  that  light  the  even; 
They  beamed  serenely  with  a  light 

That  seemed  to  come  from  Heaven! 

Her  cheeks  were  soft  as  evening's  flush, 

And  owned  the  ruddy  tide. 
For  when  I  praised  her  she  would  blush, 

And  fain  their  beauties  hide) 

Her  bosom  argued  with  the  snow 

That  drills  upon  the  knoll: 
rTwas  wann  with  sentiments  that  glow^ 

And  touch  the  generous  soul! 

Her  accents  like  sweet  music  fell 

Upon  the  listening  ear. 
And  most  on  goodness  loved  to  dwell 

Where  pity  claimed  the  tear! 

The  lips  that  owned  her  gentle  vows 

In  fervency  of  youth. 
Were  sweet  as  founts  where  nectar  flows; 

They  were  the  spring  of  truth  1 

Like  fragrant  zephyrs  of  the  eve 

That  o'er  the  flowers  move. 
Her  presence  such  a  sweetness  gave 

It  filled  the  heart  with  love! 

These  clustering  beauties  sweetly  vied 

Like  jewels  in  a  crown. 
Around  which  countless  graces  hied. 

All  blending  into  one! 


BrimtU  Qfimmu  ^  Jo^evae  TrUlan,  Gent. 
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She  WHS  the  vision  of  my  youth, 
My  dream  of  happiness, 

Sweet  shrine  of  purity  and  truth. 
My  joy,  my  hope,  my  bliss ! 
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PRIVATE  OPINIONS  OP  JOYEUSB  TRISTAN,  GENT. 


I. 


her  day  I  saw  a  beautiful  child 
'ofuaion  of  sunny  curls,  the  color 
old,  stray  from  its  mother's  side, 
a  flood  of  the  brightest  sunlight 
the  little  face  and  curls. 
ild  raised  both  her  hands,  and 
er  dazzled  eyes  and  ptished  ike 
twayjrom  her^  with  fretful  ges 
i^ooDptizig  to  driTe  the  bright 
ick  with  her  tiny  fingers.  It  was 
pictore;  and,  for  a  philosopher 
ilf,  it  contained  a  moral  too. 
tifiil  little  one,''  I  said  thought- 
I  am  fond  of  children,  *'  dear 
ideOy"  I  went  on  with  pensive 
joo  are  like  the  rest  of  human- 
r  elders  and  your  betters'  as  they 
I  wisdom.  Are  not  all  of  us, 
f  &w  exceptions,  almost  uninter- 
engaged  in  perse veringly  repell- 
be  real  sunbeams  of  existence  ? 
w  shadows,  and  run  after  rush- 
oar  great  and  supreme  delight 
jorer  Will-o'-the-Wisp,  and  him 
r.  He  leads  us  into  quagmires 
geroos  paths — no  matter,  on  ! 
'jsmB  us,  with  pale  glimmering 
•  sloaghs  of  despond,  despair  and 
i — no  matter,  follow  him  I  He 
to  the  morass  which  swallows 
k  be  80 !  Still  press  on ! 
ve  love  what  is  impure  and  rush 
oat  of  breath  to  attain  sin  and 
The  true  bright  sunlight  is  de- 
it  driTOD  from  us,  if  it  falls  upon 
letde.  Urns  it  goes  on,  and  I  no 
a  mj  brothers,  know  the  light. 
lahvmje  be  sof  Must  humanity. 


"  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angcA^" 
still  loTe  what  is  false  because  it  is  false  ^^ 
Still  turn  away  from  the  blessed  sunshine 
of  the  beneficent  heaven  to  grasp  the  flar- 
ing torch,  red,  baleful,  spattering  with  its 
poisonous  ingredients  ? 
•*  'lis  pitiful— 'Us  wondrous  pitiful  I" 


II. 


How  various  are  the  pursuits,  desires, 
and  ambitions  of  humanity  I — an  obser- 
vation so  profound  and  entirely  original 
that  I  wonder  it  has  never  been  announ- 
ced before. 

I  knew  a  man  once  with  the  strangest 
tastes.  They  called  him  an  eccentric. 
He  never  would  pay  court  to  any  body, 
however  rich  and  influential-— on  which 
point  I  oflen  spoke  with  him,  in  a  tone  of 
the  most  afTectionate  remonstrance.  But 
he  only  smiled — and  calmly  lived  his  life. 

He  preferred  simple  and  familiar  things, 
to  the  most  splendid  and  imposing :  above 
all  he  liked  the  *'  old  familiar  faces"  spo- 
ken of  by  Lamb :  would  rather  see  them 
near  him,  than  be  hand  in  glove  with  the 
greatest  "  celebrities." 

I  reasoned  with  this  obstinate  Dioge- 
nes :  I  laughed  at  him  ;  it  was  all  in  vain: 
his  lamentable  philosophy  was  proof 
against  my  strongest  arguments. 

He  would  smile,  and  lazily  reclining  in 
his  leather  chair,  reply  in  some  such  way 
as  follows : 

"  Why  trouble  yourself  about  those 
people,  or  their  riches,  and  imposing 
splendor  ?  After  all,  man  gets  his  purest 
happiness  from  the  heart ;  and  your  phi- 
losophy leaves  that  ungratified.    What  is 
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it  that  the  heart  can  find  in  a  glittering 
palace — in  a  grand  banquet  all  noblemen, 
and  countesses,  and  royalty  ?  The  porch 
of  an  old  country  house,  with  creeping 
vines,  or  a  chimney  corner  by  a  good 
wood  fire,  is  better. 

"A  little  head,  'sunning  over  with 
curls,' "  this  foolish  fellow  would  go  on, 
"  is  better,  lying  on  your  bosom,  than  the 
blazing  star  of  the  proudest  order  of  no- 
bility. *  The  king  is  dead !  long  live  the 
king'  the  herald  cries.  Who  weeps? 
The  smiles  that  greet  the  rising  sun — his 
majesty  about  to  mount  the  throne — are 
they  any  more  sincere  than  the  old  sim- 
pering, the  bended  backs  which  welcom- 
ed once  the  dead  sun,  in  his  noontide  ? 
'Tie  the  inane  acted  joy  of  the  courtier 
alone:  I  hate  the  courtier!  I  hate  all 
that  *  crooks  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the 
knee,  that  thrift  may  follow  fawning!' 
I  would  rather  not  bow  my  knee  to  his 
majesty.  I  would  rather  not  'bate  my 
breath  as  I  speak  to  his  grace. 

"There's  Tom  whom  you've  known 
from  his  childhood,  and  played  with 
at  school,  and  gone  with,  to  rob  or- 
chards, and  confided  in  when  you  went 
a-courting,  and  fought  many  battles  with, 
— whom  jou  love.  Why  is  not  Tom  bet- 
ter company  than  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
who  pitied  Adam  for  his  want  of  ances- 
try ?  You  put  your  feet  on  the  andirons — 
you  smoke  your  pipe — you  laugh,  or  jest, 
or  dream, — when  Tom's  by  your  side — 
by  your  side  in  the  plain  old  country  hall, 
— when  you  talk  with  his  grace  the  Duke, 
you  sit  up  straight — you  measure  your 
words — ^yon  think  what  a  very  great  man 
he  is — in  his  splendid  palace,  where  he 
is  lord  of  all.  For  mvself  I  like  Tom  and 
the  country-house — that's  all." 

So  would  this  eccentric  genius  talk.  I 
never  could  move  him — he  was  rooted  in 
his  sophistry. 

III. 

It  is  pleasant  to  ponder  by  the  crack- 
ling logs  of  a  good  wood  fire : — as  to 
"  chat  the  long  hours  away,  my  boy," 
like  the  soldiers  of  Charles  Lever  in  their 
bivouac.  It  is  pleasant  to  follow  your 
dreams  there — as  in  the  woods  of  spring 
or  autumn. 


Shakespeare  was  born  in  April,  and  if 
I  remember  rightly,  somewhere  oongn^ 
ulates  himself  upon  the  fatst.  Jean  PhI^ 
too,  came  in  spring,  when  the  birds  W 
gan  to  chirp,  he  says: — and  bothoftiNii 
mighty  men  appear  to  have  carried  vii 
them  in  their  pilgrimage  through  li|| 
much  of  the  influence  of  the  biiddil[(| 
season — its  joy  and  youthful  freshnesK^ 
its  perfume  of  green  leaves  and  sprai 
blossoms,  and  genial  laughing  atmop 
phere. 

Does  the  rule  here  indioftted  ahri^ 
hold  good?  I  know  not.  But  if  it  belly 
I  imagine  many  persons  would  preftril 
be  autumn-born,  if  I  may  so  speak,  oolll 
ing  a  new  word : — at  least  some  persik^ 
The  fresh  loveliness  of  spring  is  mosit 
tractive;  but  autumn  has  perhaps 
more  poets  to  chaunt  its  honor. 

In  truth  a  mortal  might  not  be  ai 
to  such  a  birth-time  : — object  to  firrtop^j 
ing  his  wondering  eyes  upon  this  gpldn 
season.     There  is  a  moment  when  tiili 
ripe  glories  of  October  have  yielded 
the  winds  and  swept  away,  or  turoell 
russet  brown :  when  the  Indian 
haze  obscures  the  sunshine,  wra[ 
field  and  forest,  willey  and  mount^' 
its  dreamy  smoke.     Then  all  the 
of  the  silent  world  is  pensive,  mei 
and  eloquent  of   the  past.      Bat 
comes  a  merry  wind — the  curtain 
the  headlands,  or  the  distant  river 
out  in  the  sunshine :  all  the  lan( 
laughs  and  sings,  to  droop  a|i^in, 
soon,  back  to  its  thoughtful  langaoi 
turning  to  its  silent  reveries  and  di 

I  think  I  have  known  those  who 
have  been  born  in  such  a  season, 
are  poets,  whether  the  gift  of  making 
etry  is  theirs  or  not.    Like  the*  aal 
landscape  their  eyes  are  dreamy  aad 
sent  looking:  but  there  is  wealth  of 
ty  thus  concealed.    The  world  conuj 
such  men  melancholy,  or  sad.     Thej 
happy. 

IV. 

I  have  a  friend  who  will  not  marrf,' 
says,  though  having  in  possession 
than  enough  of  this  world's  goods  to 
fice  for  the  holy  state  of  matrimony. 


I^^hmU  OlriniMi^  Jo^feuae  Triskin,  Gent. 
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witt  him.  When  I  ooun- 
iRj,  aod  time  open  many 
)f*hs|>pine80,  he  says,  with 
lake  of  the  bead : 
riak  it — I  am  sensitive.  I 
hfcer  of  happy  children  it  is 
b«re  is  eonsolation  in  the 
what  I  do  not  possess,  can- 
from  me:  that  cold  and  in-) 
h  has  no  sombre  ''harvest 
iMhold  flowers,  to  chaunt  in 
"  0  Death !"  he  says,  un- 
f  presence,  **  thou  art  great, 
H8,  thou  art  supreme  !  Wby 
t  Ihee  dearest  hostages?    I 

forgets  that  no  man  stands 
sr  married  or  not:  bis  phi- 
It  a  vein  excuse — the  mere 
thelor,  fond  of  consistency. 
rt  has  discarded  him  but  a 


V. 

rtpaper,  bearing  date  March 
lying  before  me.  Its  col- 
and  dingy  from  age,  contain 
J<iiin  Randolph's  upon  the 
i  Boad" — what  we  know  to- 
'*  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
I  speech  is  amusing: — but 
from  this  gentleman  was 
loept  to  the  objects  of  his 
Klities.  An  element  of  in. 
ij  of  his  speeches,  was  the 
Jl  he  had  of  talking  about 
itete,  his  friends,  his  private 
tiiis  species  of  monologue, 
>li  excelled,  was  indeed  a 
wtm  egotism,  but  the  wittiest^ 
kuig  of  all  egotisms. 
idi  I  have  before  me,  buried 
ij  from  the  eyes  of  the  pres- 
o,  in  the  yellow  columns  of 
lerved  paper,  there  are  many 
in  amusing  character:  and 
rhioh  exhibit  the  speaker's 
•love  find  pride,  in  a  very 
L  Mr.  Randolph  cordially 
irelling  doctrines  of  Mr.  Jef- 
B  called  them,  and  declared 
aghters  would  marry  over- 
Bght  them  on  every  occasion, 


these  hateful "  doctrines.'^  Opposition  to 
these  dogmas  and  to  Federal  power,  ex- 
hausted his  life. 

Here  is  Mr.  Randolph's  Charcoal  Sketch 
of  a  "  Clerk  of  the  House.''  He  is  speak* 
ing  of  his  attempt  to  seonre  a  reconside- 
ration  of  the  bill  admitting  the  State  of 
Missouri. 

*'  When  I  came  in  from  the  door  of  the 
Senate,  I  found  the  Clerk  reading  the 
Journal ;  the  moment  after  he  had  finish- 
ed  it  I  made  the  motion,  and  was  second- 
ed by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Archer,  to  whom 
I  could  appeal — not  that  my  testimony 
wants  evidence — I  should  like  to  see  the 
man  who  would  question  it  on  a  matter 
of  fact — this  fact  is  well  remembered — a 
lady  would  as  soon  forget  her  wedding- 
day  as  I  forget  this.  The  motion  to  re- 
consider was  opposed ;  it  was  a  debate- 
able  question,  and  the  Speaker  stated 
something  in  this  way :  '  that  it  was  not 
for  him  to  give  any  orders,  the  Clerk 
knew  his  duty.'  Tfie  Clerk  went  more 
than  once — my  impression  is  that  he  toeni 
more  than  twicer — I  could  take  my  oath  anfi 
so  I  believe  could  Mr,  Archer^  thai  he  made 
two  efforts  and  cam^  hack  under  my  eye^ 
like  a  mouse  under  the  eye  of  a  cat,  with 
the  engrossed  bill  in  his  hand — his  bread 
teas  at  stake — at  last  he,  with  that  pace  and 
countenance,  and  manner,  which  only  con- 
scious guilt  can  inspire,  went  off,  his  pov- 
erty not  his  will  consenting,^' 

That  is  the  cartoon  which  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph draws  of  an  honest  subordinate 
who  by  his  own  confession  yielded  to  the 
temptation  of  "  poverty"  alone,  because 
*'  his  bread,"  and  doubtless  that  of  his 
family,  "  was  at  stake,"  to  commit  a  fault, 
as  it  may  or  may  not  of  been.  The  speak- 
er elsewhere  mentions  an  article  in  the 
LMligencer,  signed  "Impransus,"  and 
very  wittily  translates  it  "one  who  wants 
a  dinner." 

His  state-right  convictions  are  thus  an- 
nounc  d.  He  speaks,  I  believe,  of  the 
Missouri  bill. 

''  I  saw  the  old  States  playing  what  I 
thought  as  most  ruinous,  and  pernicious 
game,  and  what  in  the  cud,  has  proved  to 
be  giving  away  to  the  States  North  of  the 
Ohio,  immunities  and  privileges,  and  mak- 
ing concessions,  which  they  must  sooner 
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0  Fairy-Uke  ChOd  of  May. 


or  later  rue — which  they  rue  at  this  time, 
and  I  then  rued,  and  shall  forever  rue — 
even  to  the  day  of  judgment,  which  some 
of  us  may  wish  to  be  with  a  stay  of  exe- 
cution. I  have  no  design,  you  may  per- 
ceive sir,  on  the  Presidency,  nor  on  any 
other  office  which  is  in  the  Presidential 
gift,  or  in  that  of  the  nation  whose  power 
has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  never 


will,  I  fear,  although  it  ought 
I  wish  it  could  be,  diminishec 
persevered  in  this  course,  ah  at 
mala — from  the  banning  of 
I  fear  I  must  say  to  the  beginn 
famine.'' 

That  was  the  key  of  Mr.  I 
entire  political  system.  But  i 
fest  destiny"  has  overthrown  h 
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0  FAIRY-LIKE    CHILD  OF   MAY. 

O  fairy-like  child  of  May! 

With  the  face  like  a  rose  in  bloom! 
And  eyes  that  shone  on  my  weary  way, 

Like  stars  tliro'  the  midnight's  gloom! 

O  the  purple  skies,  and  the  Night 

Drooping  down  as  we  came  home  alone — 

Alone  thro*  the  trees  in  the  glimmering  light! 
— And  the  delicate  hand  in  my  own! 

O  lips  that  were  sweeter  than  May! 

O  stnile  that  was  brighter  than  June! 
O  eyes  that  shone  in  the  twilight  gray, 

Like  the  beautiful  harvest  moon! 

That  evening  shines  on  me  now : 

And  the  light  never  fades  from  her  form; 

The  purple  of  sunset  lives  on  her  brow 
And  her  cheeks  so  sunny  and  warm! 


0  the  bright  blue  skies  of  that  May — 
And  the  lovelier  heaven  of  her  eyes ! 

How  the  poor  cold  present  fades  away — 
And  my  smiles  are  lost  in  sighs. 


L.  L. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

\ifV  ye  not  those    echoes  ringing 
^diog  step— my  spirit  faints  with 


mocking  tones,  like   subterranean 

ightcr — 

MS  the  brain  grow  wild  with  won« 

lering  here ! 

nay  be  spectres  wild  and  forms  ap- 

Uing 

irandering  eyes,  where'er  we  rove, 

10  greet — 

ks  I  hear  their  low  sad  voices  call- 

I 

3  now,  and  far  away  the  falling 

Of  phantom  feet. 

Poems  by  Amelia. 

life,  like  a  young  sunrise,  breaks 
itnuige  unrest  of  the  night. 

Brouming. 

I  Sybil  taroed  firom  her  ezami- 
f  the  crystals  she  found  that  the 
id  gone,  but  feeling  no  difficulty 
llowing  them,  she  turned  into  the 
exii  from  the  chamber  which  she 
t,  sapposing  it  to  be  the  only  one 
thai  by  which  she  had  entered, 
med  its  winding  course  for  some 
.  At  length,  being  a  little  ami- 
it  not  having  overtaken  them,  she 
veral  times  but  with  no  response, 
thought  of  terror  came  to  her, 
g  her  face  and  causing  her  limbs 
le, — the  thought  of  being  lost,  and 
kened  her  pace,  not  knowing  that 
» led  her  farther  from  her  friends. 
t  the  trath  burst  upon  her  that 
indeed  alone  and  forsaken  in  that 
place,  so  full  of  unseen  perils. 
lent  was  a  fearful  one  in  which 
isad  her  situation ;  she  shouted 
'  Ibr  help,  she  called  upon  Yer- 
I  her  voice  grew  hoarse  and  only 
d  Tainly  his  name;  her  eyes 
i|o  the  darkness  until  they  were 

4  with  the  straining;  a  cold  chill 
t  her;  her  voice  grew  fainter  in 


its  hoarse  whispers  and  perfectly  un- 
manageable ;  her  limbs  were  faint.  She 
paused  awhile  to  reflect  npon  her  situation, 
bat  a  vision  of  the  poor  lost  guide,  of 
whom  she  had  heard,  came  to  her  memory, 
and  she  determined  that  she  would  re* 
main  stationary,  hoping  that  some  one 
would  compassionately  follow  her  to  the 
apartment  where  she  was ;  it  was  better 
to  do  that,  she  thought,  than  to  rush  on 
into  some  unseen  peril.  Still  the  remem- 
brance of  the  lost  guide  would  not  de- 
part from  her;  perhaps  even  now  she 
might  be  treading  upon  his  bones,  and 
with  that  sickening  thought  she  nused 
her  lantern  to  see  if  the  place  were  at  all 
familiar  to  her,  and  to  assure  herself  that 
at  least  no  unsightly  skeleton  kept  her 
company;  but  as  she  moved  one  step 
farther  on,  her  foot  struck  upon  some  un- 
seen obstacle,  throwing  her  down  upon 
the  ground,  while  her  lantern  was  rndely 
forced  from  her  hand  by  the  shock :  -the 
light  flickered  more  brightly  for  a  mo^ 
ment  and  then  was  entirely  extinguished,, 
leaving  her  upon  the  cold  slimy  groundl 
in  utter  darkness.  Groping  about  her 
she  raised  herself  from  her  prostrate  at-- 
titude,  and  leaning  against  a  brokeSi 
stalagmite  formation,  she  gave  herself  up 
to  retrospection  and  prayer. 

As  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  is  about 
to  be  drowned,  a  panorama  of  his  whole- 
life  is  presented  in  an  instant  of  time,  so- 
did  Sybil  Gray  conjure  up  all  the  past 
scenes  of  her  life,  and  all  whom  in  her- 
short  career  she  had  ever  known.  First 
she  thought  of  her  grandmother,  who  had 
been  alike  father  and  mother  to  her,, 
lying  at  home  lonely  and  ill,  with  no. 
tender  hands  of  grandchild  or  relation  to. 
arrange  her  pillows  or  smooth  down  her- 
scant  gray  locks ;  then  of  Isabel,  so  kind 
and  yet  so  changeable,  sometimes  treat- 
ing her  as  a  companion  and  then  as  a. 
child  or  plaything ;  of  Vernon  and  his. 
helpless  blindness,  of  his  devotion  to  her- 
through  the  long  years  of  the  past — what 
could  he,  what  would  he  do  without  hert* 
Then  Florence's  supurb  eyes  flashed  upon. 
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her  in  the  darkness,  and  she  thought  of 
her;   would  ehe  guide  and  guard  him 
when  they  had  relinquished  all  hope  of 
finding  her,  and  would  he  call  her  his  ray 
of  light  in  the  darkness,  and  would  they 
become  reconciled  and  love  each  other  as 
they  once  did?    Then  the  perfect  happi- 
ness of  the  young  bride  and  bridegroom 
came  to  her  mind,  and  she  murmured  to 
herself  how  sweet  it  must  be  to  love  and 
to  be  loved,  and  to  have  one  in  the  wide 
world  who  would  be  glad  to  hear  every 
thought  as  it  came  unstudied  from  the 
•mind,  and  to  set  with  clasped  hands,  as 
<they  did,  feeling  sure  that  they  were  dear 
'to  each  other.    Then  at  length  her  vivid 
'imagination  wandered   to  Europe,  that 
'world  of  wonders,  where  Albert  Linwood 
-painted  those  beautiful  angeMike  heads. 
"She  wondered  what  he  would  say  when 
'he  heard  that  little  Sybil  Gray's  bones 
'were  mouldering  in  the  silence  of  that 
ifearful  cave. 

The  humblest  person,  the  minutest 
"thing  in  her  eventful  life,  were  all  re- 
membered, until  at  last  the  memory  turned 
upon  herself,  and  her'soul  melted  in  pity 
fur  that  poor,  beating,  fluttering  heart  of 
hers,  and  tears  chased  each  other  silently 
down  her  cheeks,  while  her  hands  clasped 
her  throat  as  if  to  repress  the  choking 
sensation  which  seemed  to  deprive  her  of 
breath. 

"  They  will  search  for  me  and  will  not 
find  me/'  she  sobbed ;  '*  I  shall  grow  faint 
and  hungry,  and  tired  here,  and  like 
others,  will  wander  about  and  never  be 
heard  of  more ;  some  treacherous  stream 
wiHi engulf  me,  or  I  shall  starve,  day  by 
day,  until  I  die  a  horrible  death." 

Then  pity,  self  pity,  turned  to  mad- 
ness, and  she  clasped  her  delicate  hands 
together  wildly,  ond  beat  her  head  against 
the  senseless  rock;  then  extending  her 
hands  as  if  to  ward  off  some  demon, 
which  in  her  madness  she  had  conjured 
up,  thinking  that  with  hungry  eyes  it  ap- 
proached her,  she  uttered  a  dispairing 
shriek  and  struck  them  against  a  hard 
substance  near,  and  a  roll,  like  the  heavy 
tone  of  a  deep  bass  drum,  a  sort  of  knell 
to  departing  hope,  sounded,  and  sent  new 
terror  into  her  soul.  She  did  not  know 
then  that  there  was  a  room  within  the 


cave  called  the  drum-room,  which  was  so 
named  from  a  thin  stalactite  paitition 
which  extends  from  the  ceiling  to  the 
floor,  and  which  emits,  by  even  a  gentle 
tap,  a  tone  like  distant  thunder.  Had 
she  known  this,  she  might  have  kept  her 
consciousness,  and  even  through  her  niad> 
ness  have  had  returning  gleams  of  reason; 
but  the  poor  girl  only  read  in  its  sepul- 
chral, unearthly  tone,  a  confirmation  ef 
her  terrible  fate,  a  sort  of  "  Amen"  to  the 
shriek  with  which  she  filled  the  cavern, 
and  she  rose  to  fly,  anywhere,  anywhere, 
on,  on,  even  if  it  proved  to  her  certain 
death,  which  would  be  preferable  to  thst 
cruel,  prolonged,  suffering  life.  But  she 
was  not  equal  to  the  effort ;  her  strength 
suddenly  forsook  her,  and  she  fell  with  a 
pitiful  moan  upon  the  ground,  insensible, 
with  scarcely  a  sign  of  life  about  her 
save  in  the  faint  fluttering  of  her  heart. 

At  peace  at  last,  because  unconscious  t 
Unconscious  of  the  darkness,  the  horror, 
the  damp,  cold  rock  which  pillowed  her 
head;  oblivious  to  memory,  to  cheating 
hope,  to  life  itself.  It  was  a  peace  like 
that  one  sometimes  hopes  to  find  in  the 
silent  grave  when  weary  of  the  jar,  the 
tears,  the  trials,  the  sorrows  of  existence. 
The  storm  had  done  its  worst;  sail  and 
mast,  and  pennon,  had  been  torn  away 
from  the  graceful  bark  in  the  struggle 
with  the  elements,  till  at  last  it  had  sank 
fathoms  deep,  out  of  reach  of  storm  or 
wind,  resting  peacefully  at  length  amid 
the  coral  shores. 

Poor  driven  bark,  poor  erased,  help- 
less, unconscious  Sybil  I  And  it  was  thus 
tliat  the  kind  guide  found  her,  bat  no  ef- 
forts of  his  could  rouse  her  from  her 
death-like  stupor.  He  was  a  powerful 
man,  used  to  fatigue  and  exeKion  of  every 
kind,  and  though  his  outward  bearing 
was  rough,  he  bad  the  heart  of  a  woman, 
and  he  gased  upon  the  poor  child  some- 
what as  a  mother  wonld  look  upon  a  help- 
less infant,  blessing  her  sweet,  white  face, 
and  feeling  a  joy,  in  rescuing  her,  that 
he  had  not  known  In  his  monotonous  life 
for  years.  Then  he  stooped,  and  lifting, 
her  in  his  arms,  carried  her  tenderly  back 
to  her  friends,  talking  to  her  all  the  while 
in  comforting  words  as  though  she  heard 
and  understood  him,  bidding  her  to  be 
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■lit  woold  floon  "be  with  them 
ig  her  if  her  drooping  form 
pon  his  strong,  muscular  arm, 
ig  her  position  several  times 
I  she  might  be  wearied, 
rail  that  Vernon's  ejes  were 
the   tonehing    sight   as  thej 
wimld  have  been  too  sad  a 
r  one  who  lored  her  so  ten- 
■g  before  they  entered,  the 
idr*  uttered  by  the  guide  in 
lich  eould  be  heard  at  some 
St  a  thrill  to  his  heart  that  he 
%,  and  were  it  not  for  the  per- 
r  -the  rest  of  the  party,   he 
nithed  forward  to  meet  her, 
minded  him  of  the  guide's  ex- 
idioDS  and  the  danger  of  in- 
ages,  and  he  consented  at  last 
ugh  each  succeeding  moment 
iwell  to  an  hour's  duration. 
i  they  entered,  her  slight  form 
16  Stalwart  arm  of  the  guide, 
his  free  hand  he  held  his 
ft  to  that  the  light  struck  im- 
npon  her  pallid  face.      Her 
IS  ao  helpless  that  it  was  hard 
iah  it  from  death,  for  her  head 
id  backward  and  her  long  fair 
leaped  from  its  fastening  and 
ig  on  the  ground,  while  her 
i  that  drooping  position  which 
f  4he  lifeless  always  have  be- 
eeome  stiffened  with  cold.    It 
le   bystanders    indeed    death, 
Imut  its  ungraceful  rigidity, 
dead?"  asked  Isabel  inadyert- 
Ihey  entered,  and  the  group 
r«NiBd    the   guide    anxious  to 
^particular  from  his  lips. 
f  God,  not  dead!"  was  all  that 
lid  say,  *'  she  cannot,  must  not 
e  he  pressed  his  hands  tightly 
Hided  eyes  as  if  to  invoke  sight 
that  he  might  assure  himself 
f  eandition. 

»,  not  dead ;  at  least,  not  just 
the  gnide  compassionately,  and 
I  to  raise  Vemon'-s  hopes  too 
it  she  is  in  a  swoon  so  deep 
BBOt  hope  for  her  recovery  (if 
■kes)  for  some  hours.  In  the 
.'ve  most  hurry  onward,  and 
rV'¥6nion,  reqaire  no  lantern 


ond  have  both  arms  free,  strong  arms 
upon  which  to  cradle  the  poor  child,  you 
must  carry  her  as  carefully  as  yon  can, 
while  John  will  guide  you  along — but  re- 
member it  is  a  long  way  and  a  weary 
one,  and  if  yon  find  that  your  burden 
becomes  too  heavy  for  you,  I  will  take 
her  awhile  again  until  you  get  rested." 

She  was  transferred  to  Vernon's  arms 
in  silence,  as  though  they  were  watching 
a  corpse.  All  looked  upon  that  beauti- 
ful, still  face  with  sympathetic  pity,  and 
many  of  the  eyes  there  were  filled  with 
tears ;  some  overflowed,  but  Florence's 
were  tearless,  and  a  fire  flashed  from  them 
as  she  saw  that  gentle  head  pillowed  on 
Vernon's  breast,  and  the  procession,  so  full 
of  enjoyment  in  the  morning,  passed  kS 
solemn  silence  along,  while  all  unheeded 
were  the  varied  forms  of  beauty  that  lined 
their  path. 

And  what  were  Vernon's  emotions  as 
his  arms  enfolded  that  beloved  form? 
Grow  weary  of  kerf  Ask  assistance  from 
any  one  though  the  way  were  twice,  ay, 
thrice  as  long?  Ah,  no,  it  was  too  sweet 
a  bufden  that  he  bore.  Bhe  seemed  but 
a  feather  in  his  arms  as  he  held  her  there 
heart  to  heart,  with  her  unbound  hair 
waving  at  times  upon  his  very  Dps,  and 
as  thus  he  walked  from  the  darkness  into 
the  light  of  day  without,  a  vision  seemed 
to  come  to  him  as  he  held  her  there,  false 
perchance,  but  still  blessed  because  it  in- 
cluded her.  The  cave  appeared  to  him 
as  earth,  and  its  devious,  perplexed  ways, 
and  the  sunlight  without,  the  opening 
heaven, — then  a  wild,  blissful  thought 
entered  his  heart,  cheating  him  with  its 
brilliant  colouring,  that  even  thus  one 
day  might  he  hope  to  enter  heaven.  - 

Often  in  tenderest  accents  he  vrhispcrcd 
her  name,  but  the  still  lips  gave  no  an- 
swer, and  then  he  would  imagine  that 
her  swoon  was  truly  death,  and  placing 
his  hand  upon  her  heart  he  vrould  be  re- 
oRsured  by  its  feeble  fluttering  that  life 
was  yet  there.  Often,  too,  his  s6nl  was 
torn  with  cruel  fkncies,  and  he  feared 
that  from  that  corpsc-like  repose  she 
might  wake  suddenly  to  madness,  and 
his  footsteps  quickened  to  reabh  the  enter 
world  and  to  know  the  worst. 
At  last  they  gained- die  entranee  of-  the 
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cave,  and  the  fresh  breezes  of  heaTen 
brought  somethiog  like  consciousness  to 
the  insensible  girl.  Opening  her  eyes 
for  a  moment  she  looked  vacantly  around 
and  sighed,  then  a  &int  smile  played 
around  her  lips  and  she  nestled  more 
closely  to  Vernon's  breast. 

"Thank  God,"  said  Vernon,  fervently, 
.|M  he  heard  that  life-like  sigh. 

His  voice  seemed  to  arrest  her  atten- 
teiition,  though  she  appeared  to  try  in 
tain  to  unclose  her  eyes  again,  and  her 
lips  moved  as  though  she  were  dreaming, 
while  she  whispered  a  few  words  which 
Vernon's  quick  ear  heard,  and  they  made 
his  heart  throb  wildly  while  she  spoke. 

*'0h,  it  was  a  terrible  dream,"  the 
white  lips  murmured,  "but  it  is  over 
bow;  the  longed-for  peace  has  come  at 
last." 

"  Sybil,  dearest,  my  own  beloved," 
whispered  Vernon,  forgetting  all  his  noble 
plans  of  concealment,  "  God  is  good ;  He 
did  not,  will  not  take  you  from  me ;"  but 
the  impassioned  words  were  all  unheard, 
she  only,  like  a  tired  child,  drew  closer 
to  his  bosom,  not  even  knowing  where 
ber  head  was  pillowed,  and  soon  Vernon 
4ieard  her  breathing  in  the  calm  sleep 
which  betokens  life  and  health. 

At  this,  a  new  joy  and  strength  rose  in 
his  soul,  and  he  felt  there  was  still  some- 
thing bright  in  life — Sybil  vxmld  live — 
then  he  yielded  to  the  guide's  remon- 
•trances  and  gave  her  up  to  the  care  of 
hin  wife,  who  laid  her  upon   her  own 
pleasant   couch,   and    used    restoratives 
which  completely  aroused  her  to  consci- 
ousness.   At    last    Sybil  begged  to  be 
taken  home,  and  when  they  said  that  she 
was  too  much  exhausted  for  the  ride  back, 
with  almut<t  childish  petulence  she  prayed 
that  Khe  miglit  be  carried  to  her  own  room, 
for  nhe  knew  in  its  familiar  precincts, 
with  her  books  around  her,  the  soft  land- 
scape without,  and  Linwood's  calm  picture 
pf  Evening  within,  that  she  would  8uan 
be  quite  well  again.    So  they  yielded  to 
her  entretities,  and  entering  their  car- 
i;ioge3  with   the    blesHing.  of   the  kind 
guide  and  his  wife,  wh(»  haul  reas«ui,  from 
the  tangible  reward  which  Vernon  left 
thetn,  to  remember,  the^ay,  they  were  soob 
On*theic.wayto  Vernon  Grove» 


Sybil  and  Vernon  were  alone ;  he  could 
not  yield  her  to  the  care  of  another  while 
she  was  still  so  weak  and  helplesa,  and 
when  he  found  that  she  was  unable  to  sit 
up,  he  drew  her  head  upon  his  bosoia 
and  she  rested  gratefully  there.  She 
smiled  her  thanks,  for  she  was  too  pros: 
trated  in  mind  and  body  to  utter  man; 
words,  but  remembering  that  he  could 
not  see  such  an  acknowledgment,  she  said 
with  earnest  simplicity,  "now  I  hum 
your  worth,  my  kind  brother;  what  would 
I  do  without  your  friendly  support?'' 

Vecnon  shuddered,  but  it  was  thus  that 
he  had  taught  her  to  address  him.  Words 
of  passionate  affection  quivered  on  bis 
lips,  but  even  had  he  dared  break  bis 
vow,  that  was  no  time  or  place,  when  she 
lay  there  still  trembling  and  frightened, 
to  tell  her  that  the  heart,  near  which  she 
nestled,  was  beating,  wildly  beating  with 
anything  but  a  brother's  love  for  her  who 
rested  there. 

Home  being  reached  at  last,  Sybil  in- 
sisted upon  visiting  her  grandmother's 
room,  but  finding  her  well  cared  for  and 
still  in  that  imbecile,  childish  state  in 
which  she  bad  left  her,  she  gave  herself 
up  into  the  kind  housekeeper's  care,  who 
brought  her  some  simple  nourishment  and 
insisted  upon  her  retiring  at  onoe  to  her 
own  room.  There,  after  a  fervent  prayer 
to  God  for  her  deliverance,  and  an  up- 
ward look  at  her  favourite  picture,  which 
she  had  remembered  so  faithfully  and 
well,  together  with  a  thought  if  he  who 
painted  it  had  ever  dreamed  while  he  was 
executing  it  of  the  calming  power  it 
would  possess,  she  fell  into  a  slumber 
like  an  infant's,  as  profound  and  aa  inno- 
cent. 

Vernon's  inward  struggle  was  too  strong 
for  sleep.  "  She  calls  me  only  what  I 
taught  her,"  said  he  bitterly  in  the  lone- 
liness of  the  night,  *'  but  that  word  bro' 
iher,  though  so  tenderly  uttered,  chilled  me 
through  and  through.  Ah,  never  can  X  be 
to  her  anything  but  that,  for  haTe  I  not 
vowed  it?  And  besides,  she  cegards  me 
only  as  suoh,  and  any  knowledge  of  niy 
love  for.  her  might  annoy  and  disj^ust  b<^ 
so  as  to  bereave  me  even  of  a  siater's  af- 
fection." Xhen  he  made  renewed  vows 
of  QonceaJUnenti  praying  ferventljr   that 
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iiidite  him  content  that  the 
Ito  f^ardian  angel  of  hitr  life, 
id  thing  for  man  to  enter  th« 
t'afteh  a  might j  power  as  Love, 
ir!^  folded  or  clipped  winfrs 
life  heaten?  or  break  through 
amant,  and  it  was  a  new  dis- 
f  Tdhion  to  guard  himself 
I  l^asand  ways  in  which  his 
dWiSled  by  the  tempter,  where 

Ibvited  its  approach,  and 
iitede  it.  It  was  a  life  strag- 
k  strength  was  opposed  to  an 
il  strength,  but  with  Sybil's 
Ub  side  Vernon  hoped  eventu- 


gHAPTEB  XV. 

3Te  of  women !  it  is  known 
eiy  and  a  fearful  things; 
deirs  npon  that  die  is  thrown, 
lost,  life  has  no  more  to  bring 
tmockeries  of  the  past  alone. 
''  Byron. 

KWHh  that  face,  liko  summer's 

moveless,  and  its  cheek  as  clear, 
wihixldwindof  the  heart's  emo- 

tre^,  pride,  hope,  sorrow — aU 

HalUck. 

0a  «aid  by  some  writer  that, 
Man  of  an  inhabited  house, 
Ai|^y  or  a  comedy  is  being 
^  oould  we  follow  the  foot- 
teist,  it  would  be  easy  to  lift 
rwhich  hide  them  from  view, 
N^  accorded  to  him  is  also 
lie'  irriter,  who  would  weave 
ff  aomewbat  of  the  inner  life 
^flUi  he  portrays. 
r^e  rooms  of  the  mansion  at 
tf^  on  her  return  from  the 
i  the  dive,  sat  Isabel  Clayton, 
iiMfthe  gay,  careless  woman  of 
nUit  was  her  ambition  to  be. 
lililiMd  her  attendant  abruptly, 
I  llerself  at  the  window,  was 
P#iA  sad  eyes  into  the  pros- 
lii    Ae  seemed  for  once  in- 


different to  appearanees,  for  a  thin  shawl 
only  coTCxred  her  uiidraped  shoulders,  and 
a  simple  white  robe  falling  around^  her^ 
had  nothing  in  it  of  the  effect  which  she 
daily  studied  in  her  fashionable  attire. 

Her  face  had  all  the  requisites  of 
beauty,  and  yet  upon  close  examinatieB, 
one  might  have  detected  there,  perhaps 
in  the  lines  about  the  mouth,  weakness 
lurking  amid  the  strength  which  was  the 
characteristic  of  her  other  features. 

She  was  restless,  unhappy  it  wonld 
seem  on  this  night,  for  with  a  quick,  im- 
patient movement  she  closed  the  window, 
and  taking  a  book  in  her  hand,  she  tried 
to  read,  actually  making  an  eflbrt  te 
prevent  her  eyes  wandering  from  the 
page  which  she  had  opened,  bat  vritk 
another  hasty  exclamation,  she  shut  it 
again,  and  extinguishing  her  lamp,  re- 
turned to  the  window,  and  throwing 
back  the  blind  to  its  full  extent,  ^let  a 
flood  of  silvery  moonlight  into  the  room. 
That  wistftil  gase,  those  hands  pressed 
convulsively  upon  her  heart,  told  that 
she,  too,  shared  the  doom  entailed  upon 
those  of  mortal  birth,  for  she,  in  commoil 
with  all,  had  her  secret  sorrow,  her  on^ 
satisfied  want,  and  her  broken  soliloquy 
revealed  at  once  the  character  of  her  an>> 
fulfilled  desire. 

''Could  it  only  be;"  she  murmured; 
"this  one  passionate  wish  of  my  heart, 
how  my  whole  life  would  change ;  how; 
with  such  a  gift  bestowed  upon  me^ 
would  this  craving,  which  the*  world 
knows  not  of,  be  satisfied.  I  would  love 
her  as  they  tell  me  only  mothers  eaa 
love,  my  existence  would  be  merged  in 
her  little  life;  popularity,  the  approval 
of  the  frivolous  and  fashionable,  would  be 
nought  to  me  then,  except  as  far  as  it  a^ 
ministered  to  the  well  being  of  my  ohild^ 
and  when  years  had  passed,  I  would 
have  a  companion  to  cheer  me,  when'  the 
time  comes,  as  come  it  must  to  all,  when 
the  shadows  lengthen  m  the  way.  •  Het 
little  feet  would  exchange  the  boondiiig 
steps  of  childhood  for  the  more  etately 
pace  of  womanhood,  and  like  Sybil,  she 
would  shed  the  sunshine  of  her  loveli*' 
ness  all  around ;  but  Cbd  wills  It  not  ti 
be,"  she  continued  more  moodily,  and 
with  a  sudden  flow  of*  scalding  tear*-'; 
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«  and  to-morrow,  and  the  next  day,  and 
forever,  I  must  appear  to  be  happy  still ; 
play  my  part  and  be  applauded;  still 
cheat  Clayton  into  the  belief,  though  a 
child  would  be  to  him  an  idol,  that  our 
bappines;}  is  too  complete  to  be  added  to." 

Scarcely  had  the  deep  sigh  which  fol- 
lowed these  words  escaped  her,  when  a 
gentle  knock  at  her  door  made  her  hasti- 
ly dry  the  tears  from  her  face,  and  almost 
before  she  had  forced  back  the  habitual 
amile  from  her  lips,  Florence  entered  her 
friend's  presence. 

Isabel  started  at  her  appearance. 

She  was  as  pale  as  death  and  as  cold 
almost ;  her  magnificent  black  hair  was 
thrust  back  from  her  brow,  and  her  lips 
were  quivering  with  unspoken  words  of 
passion,  while  her  eyes,  those  gUttering, 
oriental  eyes,  had  a  glare  in  them  that 
was  almost  madness.  0?er  her  undress, 
was  thrown  like  drapery  over  a  statue,  a 
white  cashmere  robe,  which  gave  to  the 
outline  of  her  figure  the  almost  stolid 
appearance  of  some  antique  marble  form. 
Walking  noiselessly  up  to  Isabel  as  she' 
sat  at  the  window,  she  paused,  while  the 
pure  moonlight  clothed  her  magnificent 
figure  in  a  sheen  of  silver  light,  then 
raising  her  arm  slowly  as  if  to  give 
more  emphasis  to  her  words,  she  looked 
down  into  Isabel's  upraised  and  wonder- 
ing eyes,  and  said  with  a  mixture  of  pas- 
sion and  despair,  '*  Isabel,  you  saw  it,  as 
did  I ;  he  loves  her  and  he  is  lost  to  me 
forever." 

. .  The  impressive  action,  the  slow,  em- 
phatic utterance  of  the  words,  the  dreamy 
moonlight,  the  mysterious  figure  of  Flo- 
rence, all  combined  to  make  an  exquisite 
picture,  and  Isabel,  with  perceptions 
always  alive  to  the  beautiful,  in  a  playful 
tone,. told  Florence  her  impressions,  but 
the  latter  stopped  her  at  once  by  a  ges^ 
tore  of  impaiienoe*  Sinking  down  at 
her  friend's  feet,  she  clasped  her  hands, 
and  looUng  earnestly  into  herfiftoe,  spoke 
again,  though  in  a  softer  tone, 

'*  Isabel,  do  you  love  meV'  she  asked. 

"Tou  knowrtbat  I  do,'^  said  Isabel  ten- 
derly; ''have  we  not  been  children  tc* 
gi&tber,  have  not  our  heads  pressed  the 
same  piUow,  and  our  hearts  been  open  to 
each  other  for  years ;  and  to  sum  up  all  my 


affection  for  you  in  a  little  sentence,  do  i 
not  wish  you  to  be  my  sister  and  Kcb* 
ard's  wife  ?" 

Those  last  words  brought  a  flush  to 
Florence's  cheek  so  radiant,  that  even  ia 
the  moonlight,  Isabel  saw  it  crimson  her 
upturned  face. 

'*  Isabel,"  she  answered,  as  she  rose 
once  more  to  her  feet  and  stood  there 
again  like  a  statue,  but  a  statue  endowed 
with  quick  life,  "  you  say  that  you  love 
me,  and  I  trust  you ;  but  your  idea  of 
affection  and  mine  may  be  different  I 
will  tell  you  what  it  is  to  love  ;  it  is  to  be 
all,  endure  all  for  a  beloved  object ;  it  is 
to  lose  sight  of  self  entirely,  to  merge 
yourself  in  another's  welfare ;— can  you 
be  all,  endure  all  for  me  and  thus  |?rose 
your  love  ?" 

Isabel  grew  frightened  at  Florence's 
voice  and  manner — "  What  is  it,"  sbs 
asked,  "that  you  want  me  to  do;  perhaps  it 
is  more  than  ono  human  being  ought  to 
promise  to  another." 

"  I  will  lay  my  whole  soul  bare  before 
you,  and  then  you  can  judge,"  was  the 
answer.    **  Isabel,  when  I  entered  this 
house,  it  was  my  ambition,  mark  me,  my 
ambition  to  second  your  wish  and  be 
Richard's  wife.    I  respect  him,  he  is  rich 
and  noble,  and  therefore  no  mean  mark 
for  one  of  my  aspiring  character,  and  my 
ambition    could    have   desired    nothing 
farther ;  but  a  change  has  come  over  the 
spirit  of  my  dream,  and  but  one  feeling 
reigns  in  my  breast,  but  one  emotion 
stirs  my  pulses,'  one  thought  aotuates  me 
now.    Ask  me  not  how  it  came,  or  what 
provoked  it;  if  it  was  his  dependent  posi- 
tion on  others  which  calls  for  tenderness, 
if  the  almost  forgotten  past,   with  the 
cruel  part  I  played  then,  returns  and  up* 
braids  me,  I  know  not,  care  not,  but  that 
one  feeling  is  love  for  your  brother,  so  in- 
tense, so  absorbing,  that  I  would  willingly 
give  up  all  my  dreams  of  distinction  and 
Wealth,  and  even  were  he  reduced  to 
poverty,  these  hands  would  gladly  guide 
him,  toil  for  him,  this  body  suffer  and 
die  for  him.    Now  do  you  understand.    I 
must  win  him,  and  you  alone  can  help 
ne  to  do  it." 

"  And  what  stands  in  the  way  ?"  aaid 
Isabel,  "  never  did  a  task  appear  to  me 
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HK  iMnte  an  that  eren  a  moat 
■aa  wcMild  yaqaire  for  his  hapr 
ao^y  genius,  and  all  the  fine 
f  lll#^beart;  win  him  and  be 
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hal  700  do  iwt  andentand  me, 
mee  with  fretful  impaUeoee, 
HI  gtbataele  in  the  way  which  is 
^tto  aet  aeide." 

•iflowafd  yo«  are/'  said  Iia- 
l  hti  hand  affectionately,  *'  for 
Wf-iike,  grand  looking  womiui. 
Ulaan  obetacle,  never  let  it 
ffNi  into  inaction;  discard  it, 
ipay,  scatter  it  to  the  winds, 
^dirfoot;  is  it  so  mighty  that 
Mmt  be  displaced  by  time  nor 

d  it,  throw  it  away,  crush  it 
litf^  was  the  response,  "be 
m  with  too  jealous  a  love; 
)1%  Isabel,  is  SybU  Orayt 
filffery  laugh  rang  through  the 
itimnge  contrast  to  the  deep, 
le  of  Florence. 

€^»y,  litUe  Sybil  Gray!"  she 
**>She,  then,  is  your  formida- 
.Wonld  yon  put  the  half-hidden 
Mipetition  with  the  rose,  shone 
•bvig^tened  by  heaven's  own 
[  Why,  Florence,  your  obstacle 
abed  into  nothingness.  She  is 
idoompared  with  Richard,  and 
at  joa  not  see  that  she  often 
fbvotber,'  and  treats  him  like 
IMSt  let  her  for  a  moment  come 
iai  and  your  wishes  and  plans. 
iLjoa  fear  her  influence  at  all, 
puttar  entirely  to  me.  I  will 
i^lbal  Sihe  requires  a  change, 
lia^nenoe  of  her  long  devotion 
Mb  aick-room,  and  second,  be- 
jaterents  of  to-day,  which  will 
Ifi'liaTe  an  effect  upon  her 
Mb.  Convince  him  of  this, 
te«n  easy  task. for  us  to  per- 
iMlkyii  her  to  go  with  us  to  the 
l^tfiem,  bar  wonderful  beauty 
^fpng  will  attract  many  admi- 
•(HHi,  sorronnded  by  men  ep- 
il|ill.iier  loveliness,  the  child 
m  that  she  requires  something 
JUflshard'a  quiet  approval  of  all 
^  and  then  we  -can  make  a 


match  for  ber  to  our  liking.  But  mark 
me,  Floreoee,"  continued  Isabel  in  a 
more  seriooa  tone,  "  it  must  be  what  the 
world  calls  a  good  maich  in  all  points,  for 
I  love,  the  artless,  innocent  creature  almoet 
as  much  as  I  love  you.  The  differenoe 
between  yon  is,  that  you  appeal  to  me 
with  your  noble,  gorgeous  beauty  and 
your  devotion  to  myself,  while  she  binds 
me  with  her  more  quiet  and  nameless 
graces  and  fascinations." 

"  With  iken  she  has  won  your  broth: 
er's  love,"  said  Florence  scornfully. 

"  I  will  take  care  to  have  her  debilt  a 
brilliant  one,"  said  Isabel,  not  minding 
the  interruption,  "  and  she  must  and  will 
create  a  sensation.  Richard  will  soop 
forget  her,  and  then  we  can  pay  him  a 
second  visit  when  she  has  left  him  f(^ 
another's  home  and  love,  and  there  will 
no  longer  be  a  Sybil.  Gray  to  stand  be- 
tween yon  and  your  happiness." 

Two  beautiful  creations  they  were, 
Florence  clasping  Isabel's  hand,  Isabel's 
face  wearing  a  pleased,  satisfied  expres- 
sion at  having  arranged  such  a  feasible 
plan  for  her  friend,  whose  countenance 
was  the  very  picture  of  Hope,  and  the 
bright  moonlight  flooding  both  with  its 
silvery  glory. 

"  How  kind  you  are,  dearest,''  whis- 
pered Florence. 

'*  Should  I  not  be  kind  to  my  iiaierf" 
returned  Isabel. 

"  Hush,"  said  Florence,  in  a  playful  tone 
of  warning,  '*  be  not  too  sure,  for  nothing 
in  life  is  certain ;"  but  even  while  she 
spoke,  her  heart  fluttered  wildly,  her 
eyes  glistened,  and  she  pressed  a  kiss 
upon  Isabel's  lips  as  a  seal  to  her  wel- 
come words  ;  then  with  a  more  buoyant 
step  than  that  which  she  had  entered,  aha 
departed  to  her  ovrn  room.  The  light, 
the  loveliness  of  extreme  yonth  seemed 
to  have  returned  to  her  once  more ;  her 
eyes  shone  through  a  dewy  moisture,  her 
voice  broke  unconsciously  into  song, 
whose  burden  was  passionate  aflbction ; 
then  she  looked  out  upon  the  glorious 
night  as  she  had  never  looked  before, 
with  a  new  interest^  a  new  life,  while  her 
lips  whispered  a  £dw  words,  an  index  tp 
the  bewildering  sensation  which  made 
her  so  buoyantly  happy : — ".  This,  thef 
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say,  is  love,  this  feeling  which  makes 
the  air  softer,  the  heart  lighter,  the  whole 
world  more  glorious;"  then  their  rich 
coral  corled  as  thongh  in  scorn,  her  hands 
closed  tightly,  and  a  fiercer  light  barned 
in  her  eyes  as  a  vision  of  a  fair-haired 
girl,  with  a  floating  step,  paesed  before 
her,  and  she  paced  the  floor  with  the  air 
of  a  conquering  queen,  swept  back  the 
waving  hair  from  her  shoulders,  and 
again  the  lips  whispered  or  rather  hissed 
other  words,  all  unfit  to  have  issued  from 
her  clenched  teeth,  the  ivory  portal 
through  which  they  passed ;  "  and  ^is  is 
hate  and  triumph  I" 

And  Sybil  slept  on,  her  white  hand 
crossed  meekly  upon  her  breast,  her 
golden  tresses  shading  her  seraphic  brow, 
upon  her  lips  a  smile,  and  in  her  breast 
the  quiet  of  a  heart  at  peace  with  herself 
and  all  the  world,  little  dreaming  that 
over  her  hovered  those  angels  of  destruc- 
tion, marking  out  her  future,  and  plot- 
ting for  her  very  life. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

What  shall  I   do  with  all  the   days  and 
hours 
That  must  be   counted   ere  I   see  thy 
face  1 
How    shall    I    charm   the    interval    that 
lowers 
Between  this  time  and  that  sweet  time 
of  grace  ? 

Oh,  how,  or  by  what  means,  may  I  con- 

•    trive 

To  bring  the  hour  that  brings  thee  back 

more  near? 

How  may  I  teach  my  drooping  hope  to 

live 

Until  that  blessed  time,  and  thou  art 

here? 

Mrs.  Butler, 

**Her  voice  is  soft;  not  shrill  and  like  the 

lark's, 
But  tenderer — graver." 

It  was  too  hard  task  fbr  Isabel  and 
Fleranee  to  alarm  Yemen  abont  Sybil's 
health,  and  as  if  nature  were  plotting 
with  them»  vhe  certainly  seemed  weak, 


and  her  cheeks  grew  oolonrleet  after  her 
adventure   in   the   cave.     She  seldom 
laughed    that   rich,    ringing   laugh  of 
heart   merriment,  but   smiled   instead, 
while  her  v6ice,  which  had  burst  into 
song  as  naturally  as  the  voice  of  a  bird 
in  the  woodlands,  each  day  grew  mon 
mute,  and  the  effort  which  she  made  to 
conceal  what  was  passing  within,  ondy 
rendered  her  more  unlike  the  bright  and 
happy  creature  of  the  past.    In  fsct  a 
deep  shadow  had  passed  over  the  young 
girl's  life,  as  is  generally  the  case  with 
all  thinking   beings    after   some  great 
peril ;  she  felt,  with  awe,  what  she  had 
escaped,  and  the  reflecdon  made  her  sub* 
dued  and  serious,  so  that  Vernon,  miss- 
ing her  accustomed  playfulness,  was  eis* 
ily  persuaded  that  she  needed  a  change. 
None  but  he,  however,  could  tell  at  what 
a  sacrifice  he'yielded  to  her  going  away 
from  his  own  protecting  care ;  none  but 
he  or  one  who  loves  and  who  feels  will- 
ing to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  welfare 
of  the  beloved  one. 

But  Isabel,  in  her  zeal  for  her  friend 
Florence,  not  only  wrought  upon  her 
brother's  feelings,  but  upon  Sybil's,  tell- 
ing her  that  it  was  Vernon's  desire  that 
she  should  visit  the  city,  as  it  would,  be- 
sides restoring  her  to  perfbct  health,  add 
to  her  advantages,  improve  her  touch  in 
drawing,    and  acquaint   her  with  new 
styles  of  singing,  and  that  mixing  in  the 
most  polished  society  would  give  to  her 
manners  a  tone  which  one  who  had  al- 
ways lived  in  the  country  needed  in  order 
to  be  perfectly  refined.    As  a  desire  of 
Vernon's  was  fast  getting  to  be  some- 
thing of  sacred  importance  in  Sybil's 
mind,  she  consented  to  listen  to  her  new 
prospects,  but  at  the  same  time  pleaded 
as  an  excuse  for  not  readily  assenting  tt> 
Isabel's  kind  wish,  her  grand-mother's 
precarious  state  of  health.    Isabel  soon 
overruled  that  objection  by  saying  that 
it  mattered  little  to  Mrs.  Oerdon  what 
attendant  she  bad  in  the  present  nbass 
of  her  decay,  and  if  the  smallest  change 
occurred,  Sybil  should  be  sent  for  at  once. 
When  she  found  that  this  last  argument 
nearly  caused  Sybil  to  yield  to  the  pro- 
posed change,  with  artful  eloquence  which 
was  worthy  of  a  bettor  cause,  she  drew  a 
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f  afl  tlMU  tbeyeiiD^  novice  would 
*  gMiius  of  the  stage,  music,  to- 
intiag ;  the  oompanionehip  of  in- 
I  aan  and  women,  perhaps  some 
▼ery  authors  whose  works  were 
koaaehold  gods,  until  Sjbil,  not 
linsl  these  new  fasdnattona  and 
Marly  kindness,  looked  forward 
vilk  intmse  pleasure  to  the  hour 
\mn  for  such  a  bright  and  beau- 
Id  of  happiness. 

is^ttg  before  the  day  fixed  upon 
party  to  leuTO  Yemon  Groye 
srilh  it  Taried  feelings  to  all  con- 
Tenon  was  unmistakeably  sad 
iqr;  Isabel  gla*!  almoet  to  child- 
ily  to  escape  once  more  to  her 
f  eonstaut  excitement,  and  Flor- 
kntto  kaye  even  the  object  of 
iaMUe  attachment  because  she 
Miby  arrive  one  step  nearer  the 
I  of  her  plans. 

bat  the  hour  of  departure  was  so 
lawas  a  severe  smuggle  going 
bQ's  heart,  and  she  was  gay, 
lad,  tearful  and  joyful  by  turns. 
Ut  the  significance  of  that  dirge- 
I  ^  Farewell."  Not  only  to  Ver- 
d  ahe  be  obliged  to  utter  it,  but 
Hifnl  though  unconscious  guar- 
MT  earlier  years ;  to  the  kind  do- 
«te  had  ever  looked  upon  her 
Met ;  and  even  the  inanimate  ob- 
di  had  been  her  companions  so 
il  be  included  in  the  parting; 
eape  seen  from  her  window,  the 
6k  had  riieltered  her,  the  very 
i  flowers  which  had  sprung  up 
ily-paft.  Tes,  even  though  the 
Ibtnre  awaited  her,  Sybil  felt 
rting  was  a  serious  thing. 
i#  -apeak  to  you  a  few  minutes 
lid  Yemon  to  her,  as  Isabel  and 
%ade  tiiem  good-night  earlier 
ikf  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
'^\mt  joa  wema  so  particularly 
M  perhaps  a  sober,  quiet  talk 
%9mi  your  mood." 
lUid  heard  the  laughing  "good- 
m  Sybil  which  followed  Isabel's 
i^lo  be  ready  early  on  the  roor- 
i  M  not  see  the  bright  tear 
Maed  her  eyes  a  moment  after^ 
Mli  ahe  tuHMd  towards  his  down- 


cast face,  and  had  judged  her  only  by 
the  first ;  but  she  made  no  answer  to  his 
question,  so  reproachful  in  its  tone,  e^ 
cept  by  twining  her  arm  within  his  and 
leading  him  to  his  favourite  seat,  and 
then  sitting,  as  was  her  custom  before  the 
arrival  of  their  guests,  on  a  foot-stool  at 
his  feet. 

'*  Yes,  I  must  talk  to  jou  befbre  you 
go,"  said  Yemon,  "  somewhat  as  we  con- 
versed befbre  this  hateful  visit ;  I  mean 
in  the  same  familiar  way ;  I  must  tell 
you  with  what  a  sense  of  unrest  this 
coming  abs^ence  of  yours  oppresses  me^ 
how  I  wish  that  the  visit  was  over,  and 
that  this  night,  this  hour,  you  had  come 
back  to  me  and  Yemon  Grove  again. 
Ah,  I  shall  miss  you  sadly,  sadly, 
Sybil." 

Her  youthful,  hopeful  heart  conU 
prognosticate  no  evil  in  ^at  brief  ab- 
sence, and  she  tried  to  laugh  away  his 
fears. 

"  Turn  to  the  bright  side  of  the  pic- 
ture," she  said  smilingly,  "  and  think  of 
only  {hat.  Remember  bow  many  things 
I  shall  have  to  tell  you  of  when  I  return, 
how  many  new  songs  to  sing  you  ;  and 
then  call  to  mind  Mrs.  Clayton's  fine 
promises.  This  visit,  she  says,  is  to 
transform  me  into  a  being  of  almost 
ideal  perfections  ;  just  think  how  grace- 
ful, charming  and  accomplished  the  coun- 
try girl  will  become  under  the  new  expe- 
riences which  await  her." 

'*I  know  all,  can  imagine  all,"  said 
he,  unmoved  by  her  pleasantry,  "  but  no 
bright  anticipations  are  to  me  like  a  *real 
presence.  A  blind  roan's  world  is  nar- 
rowed down,  as  far  as  relates  to  externals, 
to  a  mere  point.  What  Sybil  Gray  if, 
satisfies  me,  I  care  not  to  look  forward  to 
what  she  will  he,*' 

Ah  1  how  his  soul  longed  to  say  a  few 
words  of  love  to  bind  her  to  him  forever, 
but  he  did  not,  would  not ;  his  sense  of 
right  guided  him  perhaps  ;  or  perchance 
the  thought  that  he  might  so  interfere 
with  some  brighter  destiny  which  awaited 
her,  checked  him,  and  he  only  uttered 
the  first  word  of  his  intended  appeal ; 
one  vHjrd,  she  had  often  heard  it  froa  hie 
lips,  but  never  in  such  a  way ;  one  word, 
but  whether  /the  tone  in  which  it  wma 
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spoken  was  that  of  love,  or  bate,  unntter* 
able  tenderness,  or  reproacb,  she  could 
not  determine  in  her  own  mind,  but  thai 
it  came  like  a  meteor,  as  unexpectedly 
and  as  sudden,  that  it  sent  the  hot  blood 
tingling  to  her  brow,  that  whatever  it 
meant  it  thrilled  her  with  a  strange 
power — this  she  knew  and  felt,  and  the 
word  was  simply  her  own  familiar  name, 

There  was  *a  pause  for  a  moment,  but 
her  voice  at  last  broke  it, — 

"  I  am  listening,  Mr.  Yemon,"  she 
said. 

"  Better  be  silent,"  he  answered  impetr 
uously,  "  than  give  utterance  to  that  cold, 
measured  *Jdr.  Vemon,'  I  hate  it,  Sybil ; 
it  chills  me  through  and  through." 

"  I  should  hare  said  brother^**  said  she 
in  a  softer  tone,  and  anxious  to  conciliate 
him,  "  but  I  am  so  thoughtless,  so  forget^ 
All,  that  I  do  not  always  remember  the 
word  which  you  want  me  to  say,  and 
which  is  so  pleasant  to  mo  to  utter." 

"  No,  nor  that  either,"  he  exclaimed, 
writhing  as  though  some  nerve  had  sus- 
tained an  injury,  "let  it  be  Richard, 
Sybil,  and  though  it  were  earth's  harsh- 
est sound,  it  will  turn  to  music  if  ycu 
utter  it." 

Sybil  tried  and  tried  in  vain  to  frame 
the  word  aloud,  the  distance  was  too  im- 
measurably great  between  them,  and  it 
died  away  unuttered  on  her  lips. 

*'  I  cannot,  canmit,"  she  said  frankly 
at  last,  *'it  seems  almost  disrespectful  in 
me  to  think  of  such  a  thing,  you  have 
seen  so  many  more  years  than  I  have, 
Mr.  Vernon;  and  perhaps  you  do  not 
know,"  she  continued  playfully,  as  she 
saw  a  threatening  frown  on  Vernon's 
brow,  and*  hoped  by  her  pleasantry  to 
drive  it  away,  "  that  you  even  look  older 
than  you  are,  for  since  your  illness  a  host 
of  silver  hairs  have  appeared  shining  out 
from  among  the  darker  ones  on  your 
brow,  like  a  sort  of  clock  to  mark  the 
boor  of  your  life,  or  perhaps  to  warn  mc 
about  the  difference  of  our  years." 

No  sooner  had  Sybil  uttered  these 
words  than  she  became  conscious  that  she 
had  done  wrong,  for  a  shade  of  intense 
■idness  passed  over  Vernon's  face,  and 
mournfully  was  his  answer  spoken. 


"Tou  are  severe,  but  jost,  Sybil; 
meaning  kindness,  but  inflicting  woqadi 
upon  the  very  eve  of  your  departure 
from  the  home  where  we  have  been  so 
happy  together." 

*'  Forgive  me,"  she  answered  qoiekly, 
*'you  see  that  there  is  another  leseea 
which  you  must  teach  me,  and  it  is  not 
to  say  anything  impolite  or  unaceepte' 
ble ;  I  am  sure  that  I  did  not  mean  to 
wound  you  just  now  by  my  remark,  and 
after  all  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see 
the  grey  hairs  in  dusters  upon  my  own 
head,  following  that  terrible  experience 
in  tbe  caye.  There  have  been  those,  yoa 
know,  whose  hair  has  turned  white  in  t 
single  night ;  I  wonder  that  mine  did  b«I 
then." 

Vernon  passed  his  hand  caressingly 
over  her  bright,  luxuriant  locks. 

'*  Ah,"  he  said  tenderly,  *^  that  was  in- 
deed a  terrible  hour;  I  scarcely  coald 
have  liyed  had  I  lost  my  little  Sybil 
then." 

There  was  a  trembling  earnestness  in 
his  tone  that  went  straight  to  Sybil's 
heart,  and  she  longed  to  make  entire  rep- 
aration for  the  remark  which  she  thought 
hod  pained  him. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  ^fOl  do,"  she 
said  half  playfully,  half  seriously ;  "yoa 
know  that  I  am  going  away  to-morrow, 
and  you  will  miss  me  so  at  Vemon  Grove 
that  it  will  seem  a  very  long  time  before 
I  return,  particularly  if  I  pay  a  yisit  to 
aunt  Mary  before  I  come  back ;  this  pre- 
lude is  to  make  you  sensible  that  tbe 
time  of  my  being  absent,  and  my  large 
experience,  will  have  added  almost  a  cy- 
cle to  my  years,  while  you,  remainiog 
here,  will  be  stationary  for  a  while,  and 
so  I  promise  you  freely  and  fully  with 
this  addition  of  years  on  my  part,  which 
will  make  us  equal,  that  when  I  see  Ver- 
non Grove  again,  I  will  have  courage  U> 
address  you,  if  you  still  desire  \U  even  by 
the  name  of  the  lion-hearted  king." 

A  flood  of  joy  swept  througli  Vernon's 
heart ;  that  promise  brought  her  one  step 
nearer  to  him,  and  it  was  a  Messed 
thought  that  the  word  Bichard  would  be 
converted  into  musio  by  her  lips,  bat  no 
future  pleasure  could  t^e  away  the  pre** 
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rf  psTtiD^  And  he  reomred  to 

■ilflDtirill  the  Orore  be  when 
i  h,  dear  child ;  what.aball  I  do 

joar  Toice,  Sjbilf  1  do  Boi 
1^7  in  singiDg,  bot  in  reading 
rwKDg.  The  blind  miu  a  Toice 
I  flMch  as  a  bodily  presence,  and 
hmyn  pretended  to  read  chamo- 
M  vmce.  My  blindness  has  thus 
Ml  to  depend  more  on  my  instincts 
Vt  and  my  lo^e  and  hatred  for 
li  determined  by  their  Toices.'^ 
i  depend  almost  as  much  on  a  pe- 
mb  of  Toiee/'  answered  Sybil, 
•■thor  of  some  lines  that  I  read 
m  day.  I  committed  them  to 
,  aad  some  day  when  I  retam 
I  are  in  want  of  entertainment 
ilj,  I  will  repeat  them  to  yon." 

wl^  not  now  7"  he  asked ;  "  is 
I  that  yon  can  not  spare  me  a  few 
nates  ?  Ah,  Sybil,  by-and-by  you 
I  Ad  others  in  the  danee  far  more 
in  that  which  you  deny  me ;  by- 
fon  will  forget  me  quite,  or  re- 

tne  only  as  the  blind  man  who 
dependant  upon  you,  and  who 
br  your  companionship  when  you 
t  hr  better  employed  than  by  en- 
feg  him/' 

bad  heard  many  a  storm  of  an- 
il ftom  Vernon's  lips,  but  she  was 
NHied  to  the  querulous  tone  of  re> 
vUeh  was  now  in  the  ascendant, 
Tf  to  have  provoked  it,  she  tried 
goed  «atnre  to  make  amends  for 
■  paeeeoa 

d  BOl  think  that  yon  would  care 
Mb  lo  hear  them  now,"  she  said, 
•  Ibr  its  being  too  late  to  recite 
ml  oerlainly  was  not  my  excuse, 
lllj  feel  as  if  I  could  not  sleep  to- 
I  do  not  know  alter  all,  if  you 
In  the  lines  as  mnoh  as  I  do,  for 
^is  only  their  earnestness  which 
;  they  are  simply  words 
biffiag  heart,  linked  together 
;-  by  a  loving  heart,  I  mean 
iib  loves  as  the  heroes  and  hero- 
wdeiove." 

Hi-jM  have  said  of  them  does 
b^^si   me  the  desire  to  hear 

manied Vernon,  "though  such 


love  seems  to  be  denied  me,  and  though 
my  whole  life  as  regards  the  affections 
must  be  one  long  disappointment.  Bui 
even  if  this  be  the  case,  I  can  still  sym- 
pathize with  the  loving  and  beloved." 

Sybil  imagined  that  he  alluded  to  his 
experience  in  regard  to  Florence,  and  her 
voice  grew  tenderer  in  its  pity  as  she  re* 
peated  the  lines  addressed — 


*t 


TO  A  BILOVIO  VOICE. 


"Speak  it  once   more,  once  more,  in  ac- 
cents soil, 
Let  the  delicious  music  reach  mine  ear, 
Tell   me   in   murmured   accents    oft  and 
oA, 

That  I  am  dear.  ' 


i( 


Teach  me  the  spoil  that  clings  around  a 
word, 
Teach  to  my  lips  the  melody  of  thine, 
And    let    the    spoken    name    mo3t  oAen 
heard 

Be  mine,  be  mine. 

"Why  in   the   still   and   dreamy  twilight 

hour. 
When   lone  and   tender  musings  fill  the 

breast, 
Why   does    thy  voice   with    its    peculiar 

power 

Still  my  unrest  1 

"Why  does  the  memory  of  thy  faintest 

tone 
In   the    deep    midnight    come    upon   my 

soul. 
And  cheer  the  parting  hours,  so  sad  and 

lone. 

As  on  they  roll  ? 

"  Oh,  if  my  passions  overflow  their  bounds 
Or  pride,  or  hate,  or  anger  call  for  blame, 
Do    tfum,    with    earnest,    mild,    rebuking 
sound. 

But  breathe  my  name : 

"But  show  the  better    way  by  tkte  ap- 
proved. 
Bid  me  control  my  erring,  wayward  will. 
And    at    the    chiding    of    thy  voice  be- 

4 

loved, 

All  shall  be  still.'* 

Burning  words  were  upon  Vernon^ 
lips,  even  an  echo  to  the  harden  of  die 
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lines,  **ihus,  SybU,  my  bdovedi  it  Ihg 
9oiee  unto  me,"  but  by  a  strong  effort  be 
forced  them  back,  and  thanked  her  calm- 
ly for  her  kindness. 

And  then  the  parting  eame. 

*' Good-night,  Mr.  Vernon,  almost 
good-bye." 

"  And  are  you  going  to  leave  me  with 
a  cold  shake  of  the  hand,  Sybil  ?  Are 
we,  brother  and  sister,  companions  from 
the  far  past,  from  the  years  of  your 
childhood,  are  we  to  part  thus?  Has 
not  a  prayer  followed  yea  if  you  but 
strayed  from  my  presence  ?  Have  I  not 
watched  you,  taught  you,  cared  for  you, 
loved  you,  and  can  you  think  of  no  way 
to  leave  me  to  my  loneliness  but  ihUf 
Can  you  give  me  no  memory  but  what  a 
stranger  gives  to  a  stranger,  the  common^ 
every-day  clasp  of  a  hand  V* 

It  scansely  needed  these  words  to  over- 
oome  Sybil,  who  had  been  in  a  state  of 
excitement  for  the  past  few  days,  and 
suddenly  a  shower  of  tears  rained  from 
her  eyes.  Though  it  was  too  late  to  re- 
tract, it  seemed  to  her,  now  that  the  time 
was  really  approaching,  ungrateful  in  her 
to  leave  her  benefactor,  her  friend,  her 
teacher,  particularly  since  he  now  ap- 
peared somewhat  reluctant  to  have  her 
go. 

"  I  owe  you  all  that  I  am,"  sobbed  she, 
like  a  poor,  penitent  child ;  "  you  have 
taught  me  every  thing,  teach  me  now. 
Mou>  should  we  part,  tell  me,  and  now  as 
ever,  I  would  obey  my  teacher's  most 
trivial  wish." 

The  strongman  trembled  for  a  moment, 
half  unclosed  his  arms,  yearning  to  en- 
fold her  in  his  embrace  and  to  keep  her 
there  forever,  resisted  the  impulse,  and 
crashed  some  rebellious  thought  which 
had  nearly  overmastered  him,  then  fold^ 
ing  them  tightly  over  his  breast,  a  shield 
against  the  strong  temptation  which  be- 
set him,  bent  down,  pressed  a  fervent 
kiss  upon  her  brow,  blessed  and  then  re- 
leased her. 

Sybil  departed  to  her  own  room,  but 
twice  she  paused  on  her  way  thither  as ' 
she  thought  that  she  heard  her  name 
borne  to  her  by  the  wind  as  it  rushed 
through  the  long  corridor,  but  hearing  it 
■ot  repeated  again,  she  concluded  thnt  it 


was  only  her  imi4^nation,  as  die  b«d 
just  left  Vernon  and  he  had  said  his  l&st 
words,  and  the  rest  of  the  houehold 
were  hushed  in  slumber,  and  she  booh 
lost  all  memory  of  it  in  the  little  preps- 
rations  which  still  remained  for  her  to 
make  for  the  morrow's  journey.  Hsd 
she  traced  the  source  of  that  mystefiotii 
cry,  had  she  returned  and  beheld  Vernon 
wildly  entreating  her  to  have  mercy  apoo 
him  and  to  leave  him  not ;  had  she  hesrd 
his  passionate  words  of  affection  and  tiif 
touching  appeal  addressed  to  her  in  hii 
despair,  perhaps  her  destiny  would  have 
been  decided  then  and  there ;  but  it  vu 
otherwise  decreed,  the  morning's  son  w0 
Sybil's  departure  from  Vernon  Qrevs 
and  its  nuister,  to  behold  them,  if  ever 
again,  how  and  when  ?  --      * 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

"*Tis  a  proud  chamber  and  a  rich. 
Filled  with  tho  world's  most  costly  things 
Of  precious  stones  and  gold ; 
Of  laces,  silks  and  jeWelry, 
And  all  that*8  bought  and  sold.*' 

And  her  face  is  lily-olear,. 
Lily-sbaped,  and  drooped  in  duty 
To  the  law  of  its  own  beauty. 

And  a  forehead  fair  and  saintly, 
Which  two  blue  eyes  undershine, 
Like  meek  prayers  before  a  shrine. 

And  her  smile  it  seems  mw\  holy, 
As  if  drawn  from  thoughts  naore  iar 
Than  our  common  jestings  aie. 

And  if  any  painter  drew  her, 
He  would  paint  her  unaware 
With  a  balo  round  her  hair. 

Mrt,  Brotmtng. 

«So,  your  toilette  is  finished,  Sybil;  it 
is  well, for  our  guests  will  arrive  presently. 
Like  a  patient  addience  I  have  been  awal^ 
ing  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  and  now  I 
am  ready  to  applaud  or  condemn.  Are 
you  sure  that  art  and  nature  leagued  to> 
gether  have  done  their  very  best?  Before 
I  judge  for  myself  I  must  have  thai  Inmp 
to  the  left  shdded  somewhat,  and  the  other 
raised,  so  that  I  may  see  die  effect  of  that 
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new  coiffure  upon  your  style  of  face. 
People,  like  paintings,  should  only  be 
eriiicL$ed  in  certain  lights.  Incline  tliat 
wave  of  bair  a  little  more  vpon  your 
brow,  there,  that  is  more  artistic,  and 
DOW,  Sybil,  I  cannot  help  it  if  those 
Mivlonna-like  ejes  of  yours  are  raised  in 
pioa3  reuionstrance,  for  I  must  say  what 
I  think,— you  are  beautiful,  positively 
the  most  beautiful — " 

Sybirs  beseeching  look  at  Isabel,  and 
bar  white-glored  hand  laid  upon  her  arm, 
irrested  her  words. 

"Well,  I  will  stop,  since  you  wish  me 
not  to  be  personal,  and  will  generalize 
ud  moiiify  what  I  was  about  to  say. 
After  all,  fashion  is  the  thing;  take  even 
M  ugly  woman  from  the  dairy,  Frenchify 
ber  a  little,  and  she  will  become  quite 
handsome  under  refined  and  refining 
band}!,  while  you,  Sybil,  ah,  I  dare  not 
tell  joa  what  you  have  become." 

^abel  might  have  been  pardoned  for 
gizio^  in  admiration  upon  the  lovely  face 
ini  form  before  her.  It  was  the  night  of 
Sjlil's  debiit,  and  she  had  yielded  her- 
«lf  up  into  her  friend's  hands  to  be  at- 
tireii  as  she  wished ;  and  Isabel,  guided 
bj  her  perfect  taste,  had  chosen  what 
was  most  appropriate  in  its  simplicity, 
pure  white,  gauzy  and  floating,  and  al- 
mcist  like  gossamer  in  its  fine  texture. 
Let  others  wear  what  they  choose,  she 
'lid,  let  Sybil  load  herself  ever  after 
^th  gems  and  finery,  that  night  she  be- 
Ivoged  exclusively  to  her,  and  she  should 
bave  no  ornament  save  her  own  faultless 
^'Jty,  and  she  was  satisfied  with  the  re- 
wlt,  even  the  fastidious  Isabel. 

«Sbil  had  been  one  week  the  inmate  of 
Mr?.  Clayton's  city  home  ;  she  was  used 
to  luiury,  but  not  such  as  this;  she 
bad  ireamed  of  enjoyment,  and  she  was 
K'-re  than  satisfied,  for  here  she  met 
^'\ih  kindness  on  every  side,  and  every- 
iliin^  Fcemed  to  minister  to  her  taste  for 
'be  Uautiful.  Isabel  was  delighted  with 
berfrt^sh,  unspoiled  heart,  and  had  taken 
Ur  prot;yt  under  her  peculiar  care,  first 
•*'caiise  she  felt  somewhat  the  sacred ness 
•f  the  charge,  and  again  because  the 
ran;/  girl,  whom  she  had  brought  from 
i^<r  retired  home  suddenly  into  the  glare 
''*  the  great  world,  was  a  curiosity  to 


her,  something  new  under  the  sun,  and 
her  very  straight-forward  simplicity  of 
character,  so  in  opposition  to  her  own 
worldly  training,  interested  her  as  a 
study ;  while  Clayton,  fancying  what  she 
fancied,  took  Sybil  at  once  to  his  heart 
and  home,  rejoicing  that  his  wife  found 
something  to  amuse  and  interest  her. 
Of  Florence,  that  regal  woman  who  al- 
ways appeared  to  Sybil  as  if  newly  step- 
ped from  her  throne,  she  saw  compara- 
tively little,  nor  did  she  regret  it,  for  the 
old  feeling,  of  the  dove  in  the  presence  of 
the  hawk,  fluttered  her  too  much  for  her 
sensations  to  be  those  of  perfect  peace. 
As  a  reason  for  her  sudden  withdrawal 
from  the  world  of  fashion,  Florence  had 
declared  herself  weary  of  society,  ex- 
pressing a  contempt  for  its  forms  and 
institutions,  sadly  at  Tariance  with  her 
former  tastes,  while  she  expatiated  largely 
upon  the  delights  of  a  country  residence, 
and  thus,  though  Sybil  knew  that  she 
was  frequently  closeted  with  Isabel,  dis- 
cussing Bume  matter  seemingly  of  im- 
portance, seldom  did  she  meet  her  in  the 
never  ending  round  of  engagements  into 
which  she  had  been  drawn  by  Inabel. 

On  the  night  of  Sybirs  debAt  xMr.  Clay- 
ton's house  was  to  be  opened  to  a  large 
circle  of  Isabel's  friends,  and  Sybil's 
heart  beat  tumultuously  as  she  descended 
to  the  gorgeously  lighted  rooms,  and 
thought  of  the  contrast  which  that  even- 
ing would  present  to  her  past  secluded 
life ;  it  was  a  new  and  not  perfectly  agree- 
able ordeal  to  her  because  of  her  embar* 
rassment,  and  she  half  shrank  back«from 
the  blaze  of  light  which  she  encountered. 
A  friendly  glance,  however,  met  her,  and 
a  friendly  hand  took  her  own,  and  she 
felt  relieved  to  find  that  as  yet  Mr.  Clay- 
ton was  the  only  occupant  of  the  room, 
while  a  few  plca-^ant  words  of  approval 
of  her  simple  dress  tended  still  more  to 
reassure  her. 

"  It  argues  well  for  her  future  obedi- 
ence to  my  commands,"  said  Isabel  fondly, 
*'  to  be  so  entirely  guided  by  my  wishes ; 
her  dress  wants  nothing  in  its  airy  grace 
except  perhaps  a  set  of  pearl  ornaments. 
They  might  indeed  add  to  the  purity  of 
her  appearance,  for  there  is  something  in 
their  unostentatious  beauty  that  softens 
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vithout  gilding,  and  one  can  fancy  tb« 
holy  women  of  old,  if  wearing  jewelry  at 
all,  preferring  only  pearls." 
'  Mr.  Clayton  smiled  and  looked  tenderly 
at  his  lovely  wife,  who  seemed  for  once  to 
forget  herself  in  her  interest  for  another, 
and  then  with  an  air  of  mystery  be  placed 
a  casket  in  her  hands. 

"  You  always  said,  Isabel,  that  I  was 
your  good,  fairy,  and  lo,  here  are  what 
you  have  just  wished  for,  a  set  of  pearls 
for  Sybil.  I  heard  you  say  that  her  dress 
was  to  be  of  white,  and  knowing  that 
there  could  be  such  a  thing  as  painting 
the  rose  and  gilding  the  lily,  I  trust  that 
she  will  accept  them,  and  I  shall  be  amply 
repaid  by  your  approval  and  her  wearing 
them  to  night." 

Isabel  impulsively  threw  her  arms 
around  Clayton's  neck,  much  to  the  detri- 
ment of  her  elaborate  toilette,  while  Sybil 
thanked  him  with  eloquent  words,  and 
certainly  when  they  were  clasped  around 
her  snowy  neck  and  arms,  one  might  have 
wondered  how  she  had  seemed  bo  fair 
without  them. 

*'I  wish  that  Vernon  could  see  Sybil 
now,"  said  Clayton,  who  was  not  included 
in  the  secret  shared  between  Isabel  and 
Florence,  '*  he  would  think  that  she  was 
some  spirit  draped  in  earthly  robes ;  he 
must  be  lonely  enough  at  the  Grove,  with 
no  joyful  tongue  to  give  him  welcome 
home ;  why  did  you  not  bring  him  with 
you,  Isabel?" 

'*  The  truth  is,"  said  Isabel,  frowning 
a  little  at  the  unwelcome  introduction  of 
his  name,  "  that  I  did  ask  Richard  to  ac- 
company us,  but  without  any  hope  of  suc- 
cess, for  he  said  that  he  would  not  feel  at 
home  anywhere  away  from  his  every  day 
haunts,  and  so  refused  my  invitation ; 
and  now  remember,  Clayton,  I  want  his 
to  be  a  forbidden  name  while  Sybil  is 
here,  for  fear  that  it  will  bring  buck  old 
memories  of  birds  and  flowers,  and  make 
her  want  to  fly  away  to  the  woods  once 
more." 

Tears  came  into  Sybil's  eyes,  pearls 
brighter  than  those  which  clasped  her 
fair  neck,  for  she  thought  of  Vernon  and 
her  grandmother  alone  in  their  solitude, 
but  she  brushed  them  away  hastily  as  the 
bell  from  the  hall  sounded,  not  indeed 


.with  the  quick  energetic  ring  of  an  aris- 
tocrat's footman,  but  so  neto  the  time  for 
the  assembling  of  his  guests  as  to  lead 
Mr.  Clayton  to  expect  them  and  to  ad- 
vance forward  a  step,  while  the  wfHe- 
gloved  waiter  threw  open  the  doors  wttk 
a  grand  air  of  importance* 

No  perfumed  and  jewelled  lady  eotered, 
however ;  no  dainty  gentleman  with  oo- 
impeachable  toilet,  but  a  woman  eosr^lj 
attired,  with  a  hollow-eyed  child  in  her 
arms,  advanced  with  shrinking  step  inte 
the  room,  shading  her  ey«8  vrith  herroai^ 
hand  from  the  sudden  blase  of  light. 

"  What  does  the  woman  want?"  asied 
Clayton  of  the  astonished  waiter,  "  sad 
how  dare  you  admit  such  a  person  at  this 
hour,  at  this  time,  into  my  house  ?" 

The  woman  answered  for  herself  in  a 
sad  voice,  and  in  hurried  words  told  % 
pitiful  tale  of  misfortune  and  affliction, 
looking  down  anxiously  at  intervals  opon 
the  child  as  though  to  assure  herself  thst 
each  quick,  convulsive  breath  that  it  drew 
was  not  its  last 

Her  husband,  she  said,  together  with 
herself  and  child,  had  taken  passage  in  a 
vessel  bound  for  other  shores,  and  while 
on  their  way   a   storm   had  overtaken 
them  and  their  vessel  became  a  wreck. 
Many  on  board  had  perished,  and  amOng 
the  rest  her  husband,  whose  dying  strug- 
gles she  had  witnessed  vritliont  being  able 
to  give  him  any  assistance,  and  she  and 
her  child  might  have  shared  his  fale  if 
another  vessel,  in  passing  at  some  dis* 
tance,  had  not  seen  their  signal  of  dis- 
tress and  rendered  assistance  to  the  few 
miserable  survivors  who  were  clinging  to 
the  wreck,  their  strength  almost  spent  by 
their  exertions.    Her  child  and  herself, 
it  was  true,  were  saved  from  drowning, 
but  a  worse  fate  might  awtut  them  through 
poverty  and  hunger,  which  must  soon 
bring  them  to  the  grave,  for  upon  land: 
ing,  the  captain  of  the  ship  which  bad 
rescued  them,  told  her  that  she  most  seek 
at  once  for  employment,  as  be  <K>uld  no 
longer  afford  to  add  to  his  expenses  by 
maintaining  those  whom  he  had  saved,  and 
so  without  food  or  clothing,  with  a  sick 
child  and  a  heavy  heart,  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  lAnd,  she  bad  gone  forth  t»  se^k 
her  fortunes.    Seeing  bright  lights  in  Mr. 
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Clayton's  hoose,  she  had  stopped  there, 
hoping  that  the  noble  exterior  might  be- 
ti>kcn  wealth  and  plenty  and  benevo- 
lence—she  but  a«ked  a  shelter  for  the 
night,  or  the  wherewithal  to  obtain  one 
elsewhere,  a  shawl  to  wrap  her  shivering 
child  in,  and  a  word  of  advice  from  the 
kind  gentleman  and  lady  of  the  house, 
she  added. 

Piteously  were  her  eyes  turned  upon 
the  gruup,  who  were  interested  in  spite  of 
ihenbclves  in  the  narrative,  but  another 
peal  of  ihc  bell  at  least  deteraiined  Clay- 
t.-n's  plan  of  action. 

**3Iya<Jv-ice  i»,"  said  he  frowningly, 
"that  v>u  depart  from  these  doors  at  once. 
The  city  provides  a  refuge  for  such  as 
Ti.u,  aiiJ  if  you  choose,  you  can  go  to  the 
luihxritled  and  there  palm  upon  them 
pur  improbable  story  ;  these  rooms  were 
lighf^d  for  guests  and  not  for.  iraportu- 
uate  I>ejij;;ar8,  depart  at  once,  and  let 
theoi  l.a\e  entrance/' 

'•Si  much  to  me,''  thought  Sybil,  glanc- 
in?  at  her  costly  pearls,  '*  so  much  to  plea- 
«re dnd  p«»mp,  and  nothing  to  her  /"  She 
euii  have  torn  the  rich  ornaments  from 
her  arms  and  neck  if  she  had  dared,  and 
^fipled  them  under  foot,  while  Isabel 
s^^-iii;;  her  emotion,  hummed  a  lively  air 
iud  trieil  to  draw  her  away,  saying  that 
Clavti  n  had  done  what  was  but  right,  as 
he  wa.^  constantly  assailed  by  impostors 
tU  tried,  under  false  pretences,  to  ex- 
trict  money  from  him.  But  Sybil  stood 
A»oteiJ  10  the  spot.     The  woman's  pale 


face  flushed  at  Clayton's  cruel  words,  and 
she  looked  straight  into  his  eyes  as  if  to 
be  assured  of  his  meaning,  then  shudder- 
ing perhaps  from  cold,  perhaps  from  some 
uncontrollable  impulse  of  despair  or  wea- 
riness, she  drew  the  moaning  child  more 
closely  to  her  shrunken  breast  and  walked 
slowly  from  the  room,  while  her  miserable 
robes  brushed  the  silken  garments  of  the 
gay  party  who  ascended  the  stairs. 

Sybil  would  have  followed  her  and 
have  rendered  her  the  aid  which  Clayton 
had  denied,  for  she  felt  and  knew  that 
the  strange  sad  tale  was  true,  but  Isa- 
bel held  her  back,  and  in  a  passive, 
dream-like  mood,  she  heard  her  name  in 
an  introduction,  and  then  came  fresh  ar- 
rivals, and  the  incident  was  for  that  night 
forgotten,  but  ever  after  Sybil's  consci- 
ence reproached  her  for  not  being  more 
prompt  and  acting  with  more  indepen- 
dence; nor  did  she  plead  as  others  might 
for  her,  her  inexperience  and  the  peculiar 
circumstances  under  which  she  was  placed. 
Often  did  she  think  of  Clayton's  avarice 
which  led  him,  though  spending  thou- 
sanils  for  his  own  pleasures,  to  refuse 
needful  aid  to  that  wretched  beggar,  and 
of  Isabel's  apathy  as  she  besought  a 
shelter,  and  as  the  besetting  sin  of  their 
characters  unfolded  itself  to  her,  she  felt 
tV.at  at  God's  bar  of  justice  she  would 
rather  have  the  heart  of  that  poor  woman 
beating  beneath  its  scanty  rags,  than 
those  of  the  proud  owners  of  that  costly 
palace  homo. 


Trii  Five  Poets. — Tlie  handwriting  frequently  bears  an  analoj/y  to  the  charactor  of  the 
^riT'T.  n«  all  voluntary  actions  are  characteristic  of  tlie  individojil.  JJut  many  causes 
•^^'-ri!**  to  «Tinnteract  or  obstruct  a  uniform  result.  **I  am  intimately  acquaiiiteil,'' .*>ay8 
DKm.'Ij,  -with  the  handwriting  of  five  of  our  great  poets.  The  first  in  early  life  ac- 
Qiitn-./.  among  Scoltisjh  advocates',  a  handwriting  which  cannot  be  distingnishctl  from 
tiwrt  i.j' hi <•  onii nary  brothers;  the  second,  educated  in  public  schools,  where  writing  is 
*ho-i.'|uiiy  n«-glected,  comiX)ses  his  sublime  or  sportive  verses  in  a  school-boy'.s  ragged 
»'r.\*!.  a-  if  he  had  never  lini.shed  his  tasks  with  the  writing-master;  the  tliird  writes 
"1?  h«vli»y. wrought  poetry  in  the  common  hand  of  a  merchant's  clerk,  from  early  com- 
iTtfti  .at  avftcations;  the  fourth  has  all  that  finii^hcd  neatness  whicli  poli^?hed  liis  verfley; 
»t»tl'.  x],e  tifth  is  a  specimen  of  a  full  mind,  not  in  the  habit  of  correction  or  alteration, 
a*'  tli.i  he  appears  to  be  printing  down  his  llioughts,  without  a  solitary  erasure.  The 
haiul'Aiiting  of  t^ie  /irst  and  third  poets,  not  indicative  of  their  character,  we  have  ae- 
C'^oLirti  iurj  ihe  others  are  admirable  specimens  of  characteristic  autographs." 
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Forma  bonum  Jroffile  at. 

WbBD  Eris,  thai  old  maid  of  Ancient  loiB 
Who  doalt  in  strife,  and  biukcn  bone*  galore 
Was  lefl  unbidden  to  tbe  festive  Bcene, 
Whate  Feleus  claimed  fair  Tlietis  fur  bis  queen, 
Stie  fell  ber  dander  ciee  ;  for  she  alone, 
Of  all  the  deities  such  ali);bi  had  known  ; 
So  quick  she  held  a  council  in  her  mind 
To  spoil  the  feasl  and  speedy  Tengcance  find  : 
Twaa  thus  she  HrRned,  "  How  cRn  1  best  raise 
Fell  Discord's  Sre  nnd  fun  it  into  blaze  1 
What  slralBgem  shall  I  cmpluy  upon 
These  gods  and  goddesses  and  spoil  iheit  fkin? 
Oh  Mars,  my  brolher,  help  ihy  sister  now — 

0  pater  No>,  inform  ihy  daughter  how. 
Assisted  by  ihy  shade,  she  may  appear 
Upon  Mount  Pelion'«  lofty  brow,  and  there 
Spread  such  a  panic  'mong  the  assembled  host. 
As  all  the  New  York  banks  could  never  boast ! 
Ah  happy  thought,  thai  flashes  through  my  brain 
Swin  as  the  lightening  with  its  forked  chain  t 

1  have  it  now,  Oh  vengeance  ilion  art  sweet, 
And  mine,  1  feel  it,  shall  be  most  complete. 
For  I  will  raise  a  strife  among  the  dames 

Which  quick  'mongsi  men  and  Gods  will  spread  the  flames 

Of  conflict  dire,  aye,  by  the  Kill  of  Howth, 

Worse  Ihan  a  nigger  outbreak  at  the  South  I 

But  how?    Shall  failure  cross  my  shining  path 

For  want  of  means  lo  raise  a  woman's  wrath  ? 

Ye  Gods  forbid;  and  since  no  belter  plan 

Strikes  me  a(  present,  1  will  copy  man  ; 

And  e'en  as  Barnnm  raised  a  great  commotion, 

Among  the  Yankee  girls  across  the  ocean. 

By  holding  up  to  their  admiring  wonder 

A  prize  for  beauty,— I'll  do  that  by  Thnnder!" 


So  when  the  fun  eommeni'cd,  and  all  were  then-, 
And  gentle  smiles  were  wrealhed  on  faces  fair  ; 
While  Jupiter,  that  jolly  flne  old  soul, 
Was  growing  mellow  o'er  the  flowing  bowl ; 
While  mirth  ran  hijrh,  and  nectar  passed  around. 
And  agile  feet  tripped  lighlly  o'or  the  ground  ; 
She  made  nn  apple  out  of  solid  gold 
ln»et  with  pearb,  and  gems  of  rarest  monid, 
Inscribcil  upon  ila  smooth  anil  convex  rind 
'■This  apple  for  the  fairest  is  designed," 
And  hovering  high  o'er  Pelion's  misty  top, 
Tho  wicked  Eris  let  the  pippin  drop. 
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Had  General  Walker  with  hia  iHwIesa  bontl 
or  FillibuMen  drawn  Tiori  tvarj  land, 
Ajipeared  among  tliot  boat  with  purpose  dirr 
or  laying  waste  (bcir  laod  with  sword  and  Are, 
He  could  not  there  have  raised  amortg  the  Gods 
A  mu«s  »  greal  by  half  a  ilozeii  odds. 

First  bir  Hiuerra  claims  the  golden  prize 

And  viawi  iu  sparkling  gems  with  longing  ejres. 

Sweet  Venna  too,  to  seixe  tbe  prize  would  fain 

While  haughtf  Juno  views  them  with  disdain, 

Looka  on  them  both  with  countenance  moroae 

And  slightly  elcvatea  her  rof  al  nose. 

Now  soon  their  minh  gives  way  lo  U)ud  contenlion 

Which  would  have  shamed  a  women's  rights  ci 

And  angry  frowns  distort  tlieii  lovely  faces 

Which  bul  jual  now  were  wreathed  with  gentle  graces 

And  fiercer  atill  the  noisy  conflict  rose 

While  each  dealt  right  and  leH  her  verbal  blows, 

Till  Jove,  aroused  by  this  infernal  clatter, 

His  todily  IbA  to  look  into  tbe  matter) 

Bui  seeing  ihpni  he  cried,  "  Lay  on  Macduff 

Anil  damned  be  aha  who  6rat  cries  bold,  enough." 

And  having  thus  delivered  his  opinion, 

He  took  a  pinch  o(  real  old  Virginian, 

Pronounced  the  whole  affair  to  be  an  "augei" 

And  Bootbed  bis  nerves  with  half  a  pint  of  lager! 

But  though  old  Zeus  thus  looked  upon  the  fiin. 

It  was  in  real  truth  but  halT  begun. 

For  each  fair  dame,  now  fully  rouaed  to  anger, 

Enforced  her  claim  with  bedlamitic  clangor. 

But  all  things  have  an  end,  this  ia  as  true 

Of  women's  tongues,  as  'lis  of  me  or  you. 

Until  al  laal,  by  dint  of  mere  iktigue. 

They  bad  to  give  up  slang  and  try  intrigue. 

So  all  agreed,  for  want  of  belter  plan. 

To  lei  it  be  decided  by  a  man ; 

But  whom  of  all  the  men  beneath  the  sky 

Migbt  be  judged  worthy  of  a  Irusi  so  high  t 

Here  Pater  Jove,  who  was  a  keen  old  fallow, 

Anil  had  by  iliia  lime  grown  moat  lordly  mellow, 

Begun  to  see  the  joke,  and  favoring  Eria, 

He  ordered  them  to  leave  their  feud  lo  Paris. 

Now  fjuick  to  Ida's  groves  the  scene  ia  changed. 
Where  Paria  with  his  ffocks  securely  ranged. 
Anil  there  the  fair  contendants  G>r  ibe  prize 
Pamilc  their  charms  before  Ihe  aaioniahed  eyes 
Of  Priam'a  son  ;  and  all  at  once  employ  ' 

Alluring  promises  lo  move  the  boy 
Unto  ihcii  favor  j  Juno  offers  landa, 
And  boundless  sway  o'er  Asia's  golden  sands, 
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While  fair  Minerra  offers  to  confer 

"  The  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorions  war  ;*' 

But  gentle  Venus,  that  bewitching  creature. 

Better  understanding  human  nature, 

And  knowing  too,  that  nothing  else  in  life 

Will  tempt  a  "  homo  "  like  a  pretty  wife, 

Offers  to  give  unto  the  silly  calf 

The  fairest  woman  for  his  better  half, 

And  then  by  one  consent  they  all  caress  him, 

And  smothered  in  their  arms  they  thus  address  him, 

*'  Come  gentle  Paris,  you  shall  judge  between  us," 

He  looks — compares — and  gives  the  prize  to  Venus. 

Alas  the  day,  alas  the  fatal  day. 

Which  saw  proud  man  succumb  to  Beauty's  sway. 

For  soon  the  dread  results  began  to  appear 

Which  drenched  with  human  gore  this  fated  sphere. 

While  Greece  with  one  consent  unsheathed  her  sword 

To  avenge  the  fancied  wrongs  of  Helen's  lord. 

And  soon  the  treachery  of  a  love«sick  boy 

Laid  slaughtered  thousands  on  the  plains  of  Troy. 

While  Eris,  glorying  in  her  vengeance,  swore 

That  peace  in  Heaven  or  Earth  should  be  no  more. 

While  Mars,  exulting  in  the  bloody  sight, 

Impatiently  prepared  to  join  the  fight ; 

Unloosed  the  dogs  of  war,  (which  latter  action 

Hath  wrongfully  been  laid  to  General  Jackson) 

Sent  forth  the  thirsty  band  in  fierce  array 

And  swore  each  separate  cur  should  have  his  day. 

Oh  Beauty  !  thou  dread  curse  of  every  clime, 

Thou  bane  of  every  nation,  every  time, 

'Neath  your  dread  sway  hath  peace  from  mortals  fled 

While  still  they  hug  the  dart  that  lays  them  dead, 

To  you  no  more  I'll  bend  the  suppliant  knee, 

I  swear  by  all  the  Grods  I  will  be  free ! 

And  come  ye  noble  spirits,  who  have  long 

Endured  the  jeers  of  the  ignoble  throng 

Because  forsooth  ye  have  not  pretty  faces. 

Nor  forms  endowed  with  vain  and  foppish  graces 

Come  all,  both  high  and  low,  both  fools  and  sages, 

Old  maids,  old  bachelors,  of  **  certain  ages." 

Enroll  your  names  among  the  noble  train 

Who  dare  to  laugh  to  scorn  the  proud  disdain 

Of  those  who  by  fond  mother  Nature's  pains 

Are  blest  with  comeliness  instead  of  brains  1 

No  more  we'll  cower  'neath  the  tyrants  rod. 

But  noble  UGLINESS  shall  be  our  God ! 

Rejoice  ye  scholars  of  the  buried  past, 

She  true  to  TCf  KAAON  hath  been  found  at  last ! 

Beauty !  thy  reign  is  drawing  to  a  close, 

Tliou  "  tetenima  causa  "  of  many  a  bloody  nose ! 


But  though,  hy  ibis  one  act  nf  humnn  error 

CommfnceJ  on  estlh  a  hideous  "  reign  of  lertor," 

Which  swept  from  land  to  land  with  fearful  speed 

And  caused  all  olher  doctrines  lo  recede; 

Though,  from  Ihat  fatal  day  men  thought  it  duly 

To  offer  up  themselves  the  slaves  of  Beauty ; 

Yet  it  wai  not  for  want  of  counsel  wise, 

To  banish  beauty's  glamour  from  their  eyes : 

For  even  ihero,  before  old  llium'a  gales, 

Where  raged  Ihe  strife  between  contending  Fates, 

Appeared  a  prophcl,  bearing  words  of  peace 

To  llic  assembled  nations,  and  to  Greece, 

And  breathing  in  their  ears  the  words  of  truth. 

Addressed  himself  alike  (o  agd  and  youth; 

But  who  shall  check  tbe  sway  of  human  rsge, 

When  in  the  ignoble  strife  tbe  God's  eng^e? 

As  usual,  they  heeded  nol  his  cry, 

Tiealeil  him  with  disdain,  or  passed  him  l^; 

Neglecteil  by  the  men  he  came  to  save. 

Oh  Thersites,  thou  man  of  perfect  mould. 

Whose  every  word  was  worth  a  mine  of  gold. 

What  though  Ibon  livedst  naglecled,  died  in  icom. 

To  curse  the  age  in  which  thou  hadst  been  boml 

What  though  as  age  sucoeeded  hoary  age, 

Thy  name  was  !el^  untouched  by  history's  page  ! 

For  me  'twas  left  to  chronicle  thy  fame. 

And  rescue  from  oonlempt  thy  glorious  name  1 

And  from  thy  sayings,  I  will  start  a  eobool 

or  true  Philosophy,  the  golden  rule 

Or  which  shall  he,  "  Be  this  our  levei^ 

A  lack  of  Beauty  is  a  joy  forev-et!" 

Shade  of  old  Homer,  bard  of  Scio's  Isle, 

Leave  thine  abode  and  come  lo  earlh  awhile— 

Inspire  my  pen  with  all  Ihy  nobte  art, 

That  I  may  write  in  sltaini  that  touch  ihe  bean ; 

Give  me  thy  lyre  now  so  long  unused. 

To  sing  Ihe  praise  of  him  whom  you  abused — 

Ot  speak  through  mo  in  numbers  all  thine  own. 

And  thus  retrieve  Ihe  grievous  wrong  you've  done; 

Acknowledge  to  the  world  that  you  were  blind. 

And  could  not  see  the  beauties  of  bis  mind; 

My  fancy  with  poetic  fervor  heat. 

While  I  describe  this  hero  most  complete. 

He  was  a  man  of  ports,  a  stalely  form, 
Which,  like  Ihe  rainbow  that  allays  the  storm. 
Bent  in  a  graceful  curve  from  hea.1  to  toe, 
.  Bill  lacked  the  gaudy  colors  of  the  bow. 
Bis  mien  was  lofty,  and  his  carriage  bold. 
His  "(out  tntemblt,"  ah,  that  can't  be  told — 
1  feel  ihe  lack  of  words  to  make  it  pUuiii 
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I  must  resort  to  metaphor  again ; 
'Twas  like  the  calm,  intrepid,  grave  approach 
Of  an  old  donkey  t<^  a  peck  of  oats ! 
His  countenance,  ah,  where  shall  I  begin 
To  tell  the  majesty  that  reigned  therein  ? 
His  eyes  were  like  the  eagle's,  small  and  grey, 
And  one  looked  this,  and  one  the  other  way  ; 
'Twas  thus  he  dealt  Irebuke  with  treble  stroke, 
He  looked  at  two,  and  to  the  third  one  gpoke. 
He  pierced  them  through,  as  with  a  dart  of  flint, 
By  one  severe,  uncompromising  squint ! 
Ah,  had  he  lived  in  this  degenerate  age, 
He  might  have  made  his  fortune  on  the  stage ; 
You  ask  me  how?     Why  thus  you  silly  dunce — 
He  could  with  ease  have  driven  three  teams  at  once ! 
Unlucky  Homer,  you  indeed  were  blind, 
To  be  unable  any  grace  to  find 
In  two  such  eyes,  unhid  by  any  brows, 
'Bout  which  the  love-sick  poet  frenzied  grows. 
They  looked  as  lovely,  minus  brow  or  lash, 
As  two  grey  beans  inserted  in  a  squash ! 
But  still  their  fire  sinks  to  a  calm  repose 
When  viewed  beside  that  long,  majestic  nose. 
Oh,  Bonaparte,  thou  skilled  in  human  nature, 
Who  judged  of  men  alone  by  this  one  feature, 
Hads't  thou  been  carrying  on  the  seige  of  Troy, 
And  seen  that  nose,  thy  heart  had  leaped  witli  joy — 
For  you'd  have  sworn  there's  not  a  grain  of  doubt 
When  once  your  eyes  beheld  that  perfect  snout, 
That  Thersites  alone  could  win  the  game 
Of  "  crimson  glory  and  undying  fame." 
Some  like  one  kind  of  nose,  and  some  another. 
About  this  one  there  could  not  be  a  bother. 
For  it  had  every  style  nose  could  display — 
'Twas  long,  pug,  aqueliue,  and  retroutse  J 
Alas !  we  have  none  like  it  in  our  day. 
They  do  not  vegetate.     Some  people  say 
The  reason  why  pug  noses  are  so  plenty, 
That  not  one  man  is  found  in  every  twenty, 
But  thinks  himself  the  greatest  plant  that  grows, 
And  on  mankind  at  large  turns  up.  his  nose. 
Another  one  will  argue  by  the  hour, 
And  prove  his  words  with  true  Socratic  power- 
That  noses  are  made  sharp,  as  he  declares. 
By  thrusting  them  in  other  folks'  afifairs. 
More  theories  are  held,  and  doctrines  transient, 
Why  modern  noses  won't  compare  with  ancient; 
But  all  are  wrong,  the  truth  must  now  be  told. 
When  nature  made  that  nose  she  broke  the  mould ! 
His  mouth  was  lar^e  of  course,  and  well  defined, 
To  give  full  vent  to  that  capacious  mind  ; 
It  spread  across  his  fa6e  in  lines  austere, 
And  only'  found  its  end  at  either  ear. 
His  lips  were  thin  and  pliant,  suited  well 
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To  moulcl  ihe  magic  words  Ihal  ftom  lliem  Tell. 

Hir  teeth  were  sharp,  proluberant  and  nrong, 

To  bold  the  ihoughis  that  burned  upon  his  tongue  ; 

And  so  when  any  fop  devoid  or  ^eiise 

Aliompted  to  be  pmarl  nl  his  expense, 

He  dill  not  waste  bis  words,  but  lielit  them  in, 

And  "dried  him  up"  with  one  almighty  grin! 

Ah,  when  you  looked  on  lliat  expieseire  face. 

And  saw  one  shade  another  quick  displacp, 

Beheld  those  piercing  eyes,  and  glislening  rows 

Of  leelb,  ihick-set  beneath  his  model  nose, 

There,  you'd  hove  thought,  (ot  else  you  must  be  green,) 

McCormick  got  the  plan  for  his  "  masheen  !" 

His  hair  was  red,  and  shaggy  as  the  main 

Of  that  fierce  king  of  Afrie's  sunburnt  plain. 

Who  roams  around  the  earth  from  hour  to  hour, 

Seeking  whom  he  may  pleasantly  devour. 

Fiercely  it  rose  o'er  his  majcslic  brow, 

And  fell  again  upon  his  shouldeTS  lowj 

And  circling  lound  about  his  cone-ghai>ed  bead 

Id  pendant  curls  of  sanguinary  rod, 

Besemhled,  in  its  beauty  perched  on  high, 

A  peck  of  pepper-pods  hung  up  to  dryl 

Such  was  the  man  whom  Greece  conspired  to  Bcom, 
Whose  youth  she  left  unhlest,  whose  age  forlorn- 
Look  on  him  now,  ye  men  of  modern  time. 
And  lei  his  praises  ring  through  every  clime, 
Till  all  Ihe  world,  from  BeerslieU  lo  Dan, 
Cry  ^^Efxr  hjjnut^'  see  the  perfect  man  1 

Ob,  Greece,  deluded  Greece,  thy  sin  was  great, 
Thus  calmly  to  survey  the  unhappy  fate 
Of  him  who  came  to  expose  tlie  talse  delusion. 
Which  threw  Ihy  heHnh-stones  into  wild  confusion. 
Ton  heeded  not  the  sage  advice  be  dropped. 
But  laughed  them  into  Mom,  nor  there  fou  stopped. 
But  added,  in  this  wilful,  stubborn  mood. 
To  all  thy  other  sina,  ingratitude  I 
Did  he  not  speak  to  you  in  "words  that  burn," 
And  "thoughts  tlial  breathe,"  and  counsel  you  to  turn 
From  strifes,  which  'twas  a  scandal  to  begin. 
For  beauty  is  no  deeper  than  the  skin! 
,   Did  he  not  pour  into  the  wounded  side 
Of  Menelaus,  deserted  by  his  bride, 
These  soothing  words  of  halm,  "  my  friend  weep  not," 
"  The  sea  holds  fish  as  good  as  e'er  were  caughtT" 
Did  be  not  offer  good  advice  anil  sound 
To  old  Achilles,  that  ungrnleAil  houndt 
And  tell  him  he  was  sure  possessed  of  witches. 
To  mourn  n  woman  who  bad  worn  tbe  breechest 
But  ihcy  were  deaf,  and  said  be  did  but  rave, 
Alas,  if  they  had  heard,  Greece  were  not  now  a  slave. 
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Nor  would  she  call  in  vain  for  "  only  three" 
Such  men  as  fought  and  won  ThennopylaB : 
]^t  though  while  "error  wounded  writhes  in  pain/' 
"  Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  ever  rise  again ;" 
And  now  his  merits  shall  with  joy  be  hurled 
Full  in  the  face  of  an  admiring  world ; 
Arouse  ye  victims  of  long  borne  oppression 
And  join. with  spirits  light  the  glad  procession, 
Which  shall  to  glory  march.     Float  to  the  breeze 
The  alNtriumphant  flag  of  Thersites  I 
Whose  name  be  honored  by  the  poet's  pen, 
The  noblest,  greatest,  ugliest  of  men  1 
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The  domestic  manage  of  an  Oriental 
nabob,  or  man  of  rank,  is  trnly  an  ex- 
traoFdinary  affair;  and  the  number  of 
operatives  required  to  keep  in  motion  this 
ponderous  machine,  is  almost  incredible 
to  a  Western  reader.  In  addition  to  his 
one  or  two  hundred  wives,  or  perhaps 
more,  each  of  whom  is  entitled  to  her  own 
physician,  secretary,  and  at  least  a  dozen 
or  two  private  attendants — ^his  forty  or 
fifty  children  (by  no  means  an  uncom- 
mon number  for  a  man  of  rank)  with  the 
nurses,  maids  and  valets  de  ehamhre 
needed  for  the  special  accommodation  of 
these  scions  of  a  lordly  house — and  the 
personal  attendants  of  the  lord  himself — 
there  are  ordinarily  from  one  to  two  thou- 
sand cooks,  baU^rSy  footmen,  boat-rowers, 
palanquin-bearers,  gardeners,  and  other- 
subordinates,  besides  physicians,  secre- 
taries, treasurers,  the  lords  and  eunuchs 
of  the  harem,  musicians,  actors,  &c.,  re- 
quired to  make  up  the  hoosehald  of  an 
Eaatem  Prince.  Tet  perfect  system' and 
order  is  everywhere  maintained,  each 
member  of  the  tast  establishment  under- 


standing fully  his  own  proper  place,  the 
duties  required    of   him,   and  his  rela- 
tive p«)8itton  in  the  household  scale ;  and 
never  interfering  in  the  slightest  degree 
with  the  duties  of  another  even  under 
the  most  pressing  emergei^y.    For  ex- 
ample, during  a  series  of  entertainments 
at  a  noble's  house,  the  boatmen  or  palan* 
quin-bearers  may  perhaps  have  nothing 
to  do  in  their  regular  vocation  for  a  full 
month;  whilst  from  the  large  influx  of 
guests,  the  cooks,  footmen,  and  house- 
servants  may  be   excessively  burdened 
with  extra  duties;  yet  the  latter  weuld 
never  dream  of  asking  aid  of  the  hundred 
or  more  idle  boatmen  or  bearers,  who, 
from  morn  till  night,  were  lounging  list- 
lessly about,  or  whiling  off  the  dull  boura 
in  gambling  for  cowries — nor  would  kbese 
think  of  offering  their  aid  in  a  depart- 
ment not  their  own.    There  is  a  feeing 
of  disgrace  attaching  to  eveiy  idea  of  a 
man's  doing  the  simplest  turn  in  any  vo- 
cation than  that  in  which  he  and  his 
fathers  before  him  have  been  brought  up : 
a.nd  the  master;  not  lees  than  the  serrant. 
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entertaining  this  strange  prejudice  against 
the  mingling  of  occupations,  it  has  been 
cherished  and  indulged  till  so  inwrought 
into  their  very  being,  that  any  battling 
against  it  seems  now  like  beating  the  air, 
and  would  be  likely  to  be  attended  with 
abuat  as  beneficial  results. 

Conse(]uent]y,  European  residents  have 
fallen  into  the -same  general  habit,  and 
though  their  mode  of  living  is  modified 
to  some  extent  by  their  own  particular 
ideas  of  propriety  and  economy,  yet  even 
among  ^Aem,  the  number  of  servants  is 
oot  unfrequently  ten  times  as  large  as 
would  be  kept  by  persons  of  the  same 
rank  and  pecuniary  means  at  home. 

There  is  first  the  cook,  who  is  always 
bead  servant,  and  purveyor  general  of 
the  household,  buying  everything  that  is 
needled  for  the  table,  employing  such 
other  servants  as  are  required,  and  in 
fact  taking  the  general  supervision  of  the 
whole  menage,  which  is  well  or  ill-man- 
aged just  in  proportion  to  the  ability 
and  fidelity  of  this  most  important  per- 
sonage. He  is  generally  perfectly  au 
faU  in  all  the  mysteries  of  his  calling ; 
delights  in  his  occupation,  studies  it  as  a 
profession,  and  prides  himself  on  his  per- 
fection in  the  art.  Under  his  immediate 
eootrol,  and  for  his  special  accommoda- 
tion, are  nsaally  two  deputies,  or  cook's 
mates.  These  attend  hira  to  the  Bazaars, 
carry  the  marketing  and  groceries,  and 
perform  all  the  drudgery  of  the  cuisine, 
whilst  the  master-cook  orders  every  move- 
ment seasons  each  dish  to  a  nicety,  and 
jrami}>he8  and  serves  in  the  most  approved 
Jtjle  a  la  Chinoise,  d  la  Frangoise,  or 
«  Vauire  mode  that  may  best  suit  the 
fancy  or  caprice  of  his  employer. 

Next  in  order  come  the  dining-room 
Ferrants,  from  five  to  ten  in  number, 
whr«e  sole  employment  is  to  superintend 
the  arrangements  for  the  meals,  laying  the 
elc>tb,  waiting  at  table,  &c.,  and  who 
wunld  deem  themselves  grossly  insulted 
t)  be  called  on  to  perform  the  must 
trifling  service  beyond  the  precincts  of 
their  own  proper  domain.  They  have  in 
charge  the  plate,  china,  table  linen,  and 
ererjthing  pertaining  to  the  salU-a-manr 
g^^  for  which  they  are  responsible  to 
tbrnr  employers,  and  not  one  article  of 


which  can  ever  be  obtained,  even  by  the 
master  or  mistress  of  the  house,  without 
applying  to  the  head  dining-room  ser- 
vant or  his  deputies.  One  of  these  ser- 
vants is  specially  assigned  to  each 
member  of  the  family,  always  standing 
behind  his  "sahib**  at  the  table,  helping, 
changing  his  plate,  &c. ;  even  going  with 
him  when  he  dines  out,  and  performing 
the  same  offices  fur  him  whether  at  home 
or  abroad.  A  gentleman  or  lady  in  India 
would  as  soon  think  of  going  out  to  dine 
without  being  suitably  dressed  for  the  oo- 
oasiun,  as  without  being  accompanied  by 
his  own  table  servant.  This  arrange- 
ment saves  everything  like  confusion  at 
table ;  and  each  guest  being  attended  to 
by  his  own  servant,  the  four  or  five  extra 
ones,  belonging  to  the  establishment,  de- 
vote their  attention  exclusively  to  carv- 
ing, opening  wine,  ale,  and  other  drinks, 
and  ordering  from  the  kitchen  such  dishes 
as  may  be  needed  from  time  to  time.  As 
in  Europe,  the  carving  and  helping  are 
done  from  side  tables  by  the  attendants, 
whilst  the  host  never  invites  his  guests  to 
partake  of  any  dish,  or  even  names  the 
subject  of  eating  and  drinking.  Wine, 
ale,  and  water  are  supplied  to  each  guest 
from  the  sideboard,  by  his  own  servant, 
and  he  drinks  or  not  as  he  pleases. 
Among  tlie  English  the  Queen's  health  is 
usually  drunk  after  the  cloth  has  been 
removed,  and  occasionally  at  large  din- 
ner parties  other  toasts  are  introduced — > 
sometimes  in  a  manner  that  does  not  alto- 
gether suit  the  fastidious  ideas  of  us 
**  Western  barbarians."  I  remember  once 
being  called  on  seven  times,  during  one 
memorable  dinner,  to  drink  with  a  stout, 
moustached  ambassador  from  Cocliin 
China,  who,  despite  my  studied  reserve, 
persisted  in  persecuting  me  with  his  at- 
tentions. Each  time,  according  to  the 
customs  of  his  country,  we  had  to  ex* 
change  glasses,  and  I  had  many  doubts 
as  to  the  exquisite  flavor  of  the  rare  old 
Amontillado  being  at  all  improved  by 
coming  in  such  frequent,  familiar  con- 
tact with  the  long-curled  moustache  of 
my  exquisite  friend.  After  the  seventh 
exchange,  beyond  which  human  patience 
could  no  longer  endure,  I  cut  short  his 
polite  attentions  and  utterly  confounded 
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my  persiBteDt  peneeator,  by  Hitrodnoirig 
him  to  my  httsband — ^there  being  little 
excitement,  aoooiding  to  bis  ideas,  in 
flirting  with  a  married  lady,  though  he 
was  himself  the  fortunate  possessor  of  at 
least  a  hundred  wiyes  1 

The  table  arrangement  before  spoken 
of,  permite  the  eonversation  to  go  on  as 
generally,  and  with  as  little  interruption, 
at  the  table  as  in  the  drawing>room ;  and 
the  hours  devoted  to  the  gratifioation  of 
the  palate,  are  among  the  most  agreeable 
of  all  the  reunions  of  the  day,  where  may 
be  tasted,  with  the  ezquifeitely-eeasoned 
anddaintily-flerYed  luxuries  of  an  Eastern 
table,  the  more  refined  pleasures  of  Intel* 
lectual  conversation,  lively  repartee  and 
graceful  sally,  and  qaaifod  with  every 
neotared  cup,  the  more  brilliant  "feast  of 
reason  and  flow  of  soul." 

Next  in  order  to  the  deputies  of  the 
dining-room,  come  the  body-servants,  one 
to  each  member  of  the  family,  male  and 
female,  child  and  adult.  These  body- 
servants  each  take  care  of  the  sleejnng 
apartment  and  dressing-room  of  the  per^ 
son  upon  whom  he  waits,  keeps  his  ward- 
robe in  order,  gives  out  and  receives  his 
clothes  from  the  tailor  and  washerman, 
and  is  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  of 
all  the  personal  effects  of  his  *' sahib," 

Then  there  is  the  keeper  of  the  bath- 
ing-rooms, the  porter  of  the  house,  one  to 
briiig  water  and  another  to  cool  and  take 
care  of  it,  one  or  more  to  run  of  errands,  a 
sffce  to  take  care  of  each  horse,  and  an- 
other to  cut  grass  for  him ;  a  man  to  sew 
for  the  iamily,  (who  is  always  called  a 
*' tailor,''  wheUier  employed  in  making 
dresses  or  bonneto,  vesto  or  pants,)  a 
dkM  to  wash  the  clothes,  and  another  to 
iron  them,  a  lamp-cleaner,  a  yard-sweeper, 
palanquin-bearers,  or  boatmen,  according 
to  the  tastes  or  convenience  of  the  family, 
or  the  customs  of  the  country  in  regard 
to  going  out;  the  keeper  of  the  gate,  and 
so  on,  even  to  male  and  female  sweepers, 
as  some  parts  of  a  house  must  be  swept 
only  by  a  man  and  others  only  by  a  wo- 
man. 

Of' course,  none  of  these  have  anything 
like  full  employment,  except  perhaps  the 
dkobies  and  tailorSf  and  even  they  never 
go  to  work  before  eight  o'clock  in  the 


morning,  or  continue  at  it  after  fife,  P. 
M.    But  during  the  intervening  buort 
they  work  steadily,  not  even  atoppiog  for 
a  meid  in  the  interim.  The  employmentof 
most  of  the  others  is  a  mere  sinecure, 
and  apportioned  out  as  is  the  household 
work,  among  so  many,  not  one  of  then  w 
really  busy  more  than  one  fourth  of  bis 
time ;  nor  could  they  be  induced  by  wj 
offer  of  increased  emolument  to  unite  the 
duties  of  two  separate  departmente.  Apart 
from  the  idea  of  disgrace  atlyiching  to 
such  a  course,  they  deem  small  work  iritk 
small  wages,  far  preferable  to  g^wiog 
rich  by  a  life  of  toil ;  and  a  fortune  would 
scarcely  be  accepted  by  an  East  Indian 
with  the  encumbrance  of  hard  and  more 
especially  of  mixed  labour.    Fortunately 
for  the  heads  of  these  vast  establishments,  • 
wages  are  low,  and  the  employer  has 
nothing  to  do  with  die  feeding  or  clothing 
of  any  of  his  dependanto.  For  a  cook,  you 
pay  from  three  to  five  dollars  per  montb» 
without  food  or   clothes — seldom  moie 
than  three  and  a  half,  and  never  over 
five ;  whilst  to  his  assistants  you  rarely 
pay  over  one  each.    For  dining-room  ser- 
vants, nurses,   valets,    aad  femmts   de 
chambre,  you  pay  in  most  parte  (^  India 
about  two  or  two  and  a  half  dollars  each ; 
for  boatmen  and  palanquin-bearers,  syces 
and  grassKsutters,  from  two  to  three  diA- 
lars;    for  lamp^leaners,  water-carriers, 
porters  and  sweepers,  about  one  dollar 
each;  and  for  a  tailor  who  will  aeoom« 
plish  ail  the  making  and  mendtng  for 
half  a  dozen  people,  you  never  pay  over 
six  dollars  per  month,  and  ftequeoUy  not 
over  four.    Yet  they  sew  beautifoillj',  and 
with  a  rapidity  I  have  never  seen  equalled 
in  our  own  country.    It  is  not  unosaal 
for  a  lady  to  dine  at  six,  P,  M.»  in  an 
elegant  silk  dress  that  at  eight  that  jnofni* 
ing  was  first  placed  in  the  handa  of  hfor 
tailor,  and  both  the  fit  and  needle-work 
would  be  exquisite. 

For  the  two  dhobies,  one  to  waak  and 
one  to  iron,  and  they  are  always  en^ged 
in  pairs,  you  pay  ordinarily  alK>tit  five 
doUars  per  mon^ ;  and  th^  not  only 
board  and  clothe  themselves,  but  famish 
soap,  starch,  fuel,  and  all  the  apparatas 
they  need  in  their  woiic.  And  nceA  waak- 
ing  one  never  sees  bat  within  Che  tropioe: 
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Kwm  whiter  thui  the  driTen 
ffjr  etring  eaireftiUy  ironed  out, 
csifoisild J  plaited,  end  neTer  a 
teUe  to  be  seen  anywhere.  Bat 
wotk  is  executed  to  peifeotion, 
ef  the  dhobies  are  by  far  the 
Mten  of  the  forfeit  paid  by  the 
to  his  washing.  By  dint  of 
heating  against  rough-hewn 
li '  the  application  of  potent 
bar  or  fi?e  washings  amply  suf- 
■eliah  any  ordinary  fabric ;  and 
ttas  and  hooks,  never  a  one  is 
m  when  a  garment  comes  in 
wash.  Of  course  erery  gar- 
la^  be  carefully  examined,  and 
■nry  appendages  constantly  re- 
IMi  renders  the  office  of  the 
be  neans  a  sinecure. 
lieistal  mode  of  washing  is  so 
hai  a  brief  description  may  be 
g  to  the  reader.  First  the  linen 
ifarto  a  large  tank  for  the  pur- 
•Ifoig  it  thoroughly — then  it  is 
t  en  the  grass  and  smeared  over 
rt  of  iama  or  fiafrum,  in  color 
tataBcy  Tory  like  the  common 
if  <mr-own  country.    With  this 

■  ie  Hterally  covered,  and  it  is 
bt  about  forty-eight  hours,  ex- 
Ihe  son  by  day  and  the  heavy 
■ighV-Hifter  which  it  is  again 
Bto  the  tank,  a  small  portion  of 
lelem  soap  is  robbed  on,  and 
\$f  one,  every  garment  is  beaten 
Mgii-hewn    rock   tiU  perfectly 

Coring  this  process  of  ablu* 
iMt  stands  in  the  tank,  up  to 
» water,  and  occasionally  stops 
rsinse  out  the  linen,  in  order  to 
WiMther  the  cleansing  process 
^keeomplished  perfectly  to  his 
M.  If  so,  the  garment  is  next 
toft  starch  made  of  boiled  rice, 
tompread  on  the  grass  to  bleach 

Cioikes  lines  are  never  used  in 
A^tba  linen  being  thus  exposed 
l^power  of  a  tropical  sun  by  be- 
i^«peb  on  the  grass  for  so  many 
is  tware,  as  a  matter  of  course 
at  is  thoroughly  extracted,  and 

■  tti^rt  faster  colors  than  we 
l»  to  ebdure  each  a  purgatorial 
b^eoosequence  of  this  mode  of 


washing,  as  well  as  that  thin  whiU  fiibrics 
are  really  the  most  comfortable  in  such  a 
climate,  you  seldom  see  any  colored  gar- 
ment worn  in  India,  unless  on  some  extra 
occasion.  For  both  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
(Europeans,)  white,  and  that  of  the  very 
thinest  and  lightest  fabric,  is  the  univer- 
sal costume.  And  though,  to  a  new- 
comer, it  looks  rather  unique  to  see  gray- 
haired  dignitaries  of  church  and  state, 
wealthy  lord-bishops  and  governor-gene- 
rals, valiant  colonels  and  commodores, 
admirals  and  nabobs,  whom  all  the  world 

.  "delighteth  to  honour,"  decked  out  in 
the  school-boy  fashion  of  white  linen 
roundabout  and  pants,  minus  vest  and 
cravat  (the  place  of  the  latter  being  sup- 
plied by  a  bit  of  narrow  ribbon) — still 
the  dress  is  one  so  comfortable  and  every 
way  appropriate  amid  the  sultry  atmos. 
phere  of  a  tropical  clime,  as  readily  to 
commend  itself  to  the  good  taste  of  all* 
Even  the  prejudiced  kiver  of  gaudy  or 
expensive  attire  casts  aside,  with  his  first 
taste  of  the  burning  East  wind,  his  elabo- 
rately finished  wardrobe,  and  dons  the 
white  linen  costume  that  had  so  recently 
provoked  his  ridicule. 

This  fashion  certainly  aooords  with  the 
taste  and  convenience  of  the  Eastern 
dhobieSf  who,  not  approving  of  a  diversity 
of  colors,  prefer  to  blend  the  varied  tints 
of  the  rainbow  in  one ;  and  whatever 
may  have  been  the  color  of  the  garment 
when  it  went  out,  it  always  comes  in  re- 

.  joicing  in  a  spotless  purity  that  would 
rival  the  very  snow  in  whiteness.  When 
the  clothes  are  thoroughly  dried,  they  are 
left  by  the  first  dhobi  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  his  colleague,  who  collects 
them  in  large  open  baskets,  passes  ihem 
rapidly  through  his  smoothing  proceee 
by  means  of  brass  flats,  heated  by  ignited 
coals  being  placed  mikin  the  smoothing 
iron,  and  then  without  being  folded  or 
pressed  together  at  all,  they  are  taken  in 
immense  baskets  to  the  house,  where, 
after  passing  through  the  expert  fingers 
of  the  tailor  for  examination  and  repairs, 
the  body-servant  of  each  member  of  the 
family  picks  out  the  clothes  of  his  master 
and  deposits  them  in.  the  drawers  and 
wardrobes  where  they  belong*  The  bed 
linen  is  distributed  in  the  same  way,  and 
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that  for  the  table  handed  OTer  to  the  din- 
ing-room Bervftnts.  From  the  perfection 
of  the  washing,  the  extreme  purity  of  the 
rice  starch,  and  the  fact  that  every  article 
is  starched,  perfectly  ironed,  and  never 
folded,  the  clothes  always  look  as  if  new, 
till  you  are  suddenly  startled  by  seeing 
them  return,  after  a  few  washings,  lUe' 
rally  beaten  to  pieces.  It  is  of  no  sort  of 
use  to  protest  against  this  ruinous  practice, 
as  you  are  invariably  met  by  the  unan- 
swerable reminder  that  "  it  is  tbe  custom 
of  the  country  ;'*  and  you  learn  after  a 
while  passively  to  submit  to  your  fate, 
nor  waste  a  murmur  upon  what  is  plainly 
inevitable. 

When  witnessing  for  the  first  time  this 
Eastern  practice  of  smearing  the  linen 
with  tama,  preparatory  to  bleaching,  the 
beautiful  significance  of  a  passage  of 
Scripture  that,  in  childhood,  had  often 
bewildered  me,  burst  upon  my  mind  with 
a  force  and  clearness  that  I  had  never  con> 
ceived.  I  allude  to  the  words  found  in 
the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  second  chap- 
ter and  twenty-second  verse:  "Though 
thou  wash  thee  with  nitre  and  take  thee 
much  soap,  yet  thine  iniquity  is  marked 
before  me,  saith  the  Lord."  The  word 
"  nitre,"  should  undoubtedly  have  been 
rendered  by  our  translators  na/rum,  as  I 
bad  been  told  in  answer  to  my  childhood's 
queries,  yet  still  there  was  little  meaning 
conveyed  to  my  mind,  till  I  witnessed  the 
process  of  covering  over  the  linen  with 
iama  or  nairum,  when  the  whole  foVce  of 
the  words  burst  upon  me  like  a  flash. 

So  of  the  passage  in  Revelations,  twen- 
ty-second chapter  and  second  verse: — 
"  Leaves  for  the  healing  of  the  nations" — 
which  appears  perfectly  simple  and  beau- 
tiful to  one  acquainted  with  the  oriental 
custom  of  placing  the  large  leaves  of  the 
banana,  under  and  around  invalids  suf* 
fering  from  small  pox  or  other  irruptive 
diseases ;  and  the  sense  of  relief  experi- 
enced by  the  feverish  sufferer,  from  this 
cooling  application,  in  that  intensely  hot 
climate,  where  suppuration  takes  place 
rapidly,  and  all  cutaneous  affections  as- 
sume their  most  viriilent  form. 

Equally  significant  to  a  traveller  in  the 
East,  seem  the  murmurs  of  the  Israelites 
to  Samuel,  "Nay,  but  we  will  have  a 


king  over  us,  that  we  alse  may  be  like  oil 
the  nations" — since  there  oan  be,  in  Eas-  - 
tern  countries,  no  reproach  spoken  against 
a  people,  equal  to  that  of  saying,  iiaf 
have  no  king — a  prejudice  well  understood 
by  the  English,  who  when  endeavoring ta 
excite  a  rebellion  in  one  of  the  Batch 
East  India  Provinces,  scornfully  remiikd- 
ed  the  natives  that  their  conquerors  bad 
"  no  king,"  and  by  inference,  were  of 
course  no  people. 

Thus,  too,  of  the  passage  in  1st  Sam- 
uel, 9th  chapter  and  7th  verse :  "  There 
is  not  a  present  to  bring  to  the  man  of 
Qod" — an  evident  allusion  to  the  wdl- 
known  oriental  custom  of  never  approaoh* 
ing  any  high  dignitary  of  either  church 
or  State,  without  first  laying  a  presoit  at 
the  great  man's  feet  So  of  the  act  oi  the 
Philistines  when  the  ark  of  God  fell  into 
their  hands,  "  they  brought  it  into  the 
house  of  Dagon,  and  set  it  by  Dagon"— 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  practice  of 
placing  everything  deemed  specially  val* 
uable,  upon  the  altars  of  their  gods.  In 
such  a  position  I  have  seen,  at  different 
times,  a  sailor's  jacket,  a  greasy  pack  of 
playing  cards,  a  ship's  anchor,  and  even 
a  cast-off  bit  and  bridle — all  valued  by 
the  natives  simply  because  they  were  rare 
andybret^,  and  for  the  same  reason  sap- 
posed  to  be  acceptable  offerings  to  the 
equally  curious  deity. 

The  act  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  (1st 
Sam.  vii.  6th,)  in  "  pouring  out  water  be- 
fore the  Lord," — the  allaaion  in  Jud.  iii. 
20th,  to  Eglon  king  of  Moab,  *'  sitting  ia 
a  summer  parlor," — the  passage  in  Jud. 
iv.  10th,  **  ye  that  ride  on  white  asses," 
-rthat  in  Dent  xxxii.  5th,  "  their  spot  is 
not  the  spot  of  his  children,"  illustrationB 
of  which  we  find  in  the   present  day 
among  the  various  tribes  and  oaete^  of 
India,  where  the  spots  and  stripes  on  the 
forehead  of  every  man  you  meet,   pro- 
claim the  rank  and  religion  of  the  wear* 
er — are  all  perfectly  explained  by  some 
similar  custom  still  extant  among  orien- 
tal nations.    These,  and  a  thousand  other 
passages,  obscure  or  meaningless  to  a 
Western  reader,  are  not  only  eoDApreben- 
sible  but  full,  replete  with  beaaty  and 
force,  on  an  oriental  ear ;  and  they  show 
us  the   vast   importance^  if  we   would 
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nVhtlj  understand  many  of  the  most 
nrikinglj  beautiful  passages  of  sa- 
cred writ,  of  inform iDg  ourselves  as  far 
ag  possible  with  regard  to  the  manners 
and  eustoms  of  Eastern  nations,  among 
wbom  &shioD8  do  not  change  as  with  us 
erer?  few  months, — but  where  the  lapse 
of  centuries,  nay,  of  thousands  of  years, 
is  anmarked  by  a  single  variation  in  cos- 
tame,  etiquette,  or  mode  of  living. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  the  domestic 
menage,  we  will  notice  the  duties  of  an- 
other very  important  member  of  the  es- 
tablishment, and  in  connection  with  him, 
an-ther  oriental  custom   referred  to  by 
the  inspired  writers  of  the  sacred  volume. 
The  duties  of  the  9f/ce  are  not  simply  to 
feed  and  attend  to  the  creature  comfort 
of  the  animal  placed  under  his  charge, 
kt  also  to  run  with  the  horse  whenever 
be  is  uken  out.     The  left  arm   of  the 
ly^  is  thrown  over  the  horse's  neck,  and 
standing  close  along  side  of  the  pony's 
b^d,  be  readily  guides  the  animal  as  he 
wiihe?,  by  a  slight  motion  of  the  bridle 
vhich  he  holds  in  his  right  hand.     In 
ly;  iraj  he  will  run  for  hours,  as  fast  as 
the  hfirse  can  trot,  really  appearing  to  re- 
^nl  both  heat   and    fatigue  less  than 
'i^'Cs  the  horse.    In  fact,  I  have  often  seen 
»  fyce  take  his  horse  out  of  the  palan- 
qoin,  and  walk  him  slowly  up  and  down 
for  perhaps  an  hour,  till  he  became  cool 
^rocgh  to  eat  and  drink  with  safety,  and 
tten  leaving  the  horse  to  enjoy  his  rc- 
P*  *e,  tarn  in  himself  to  cleaning  up  his 
stable,  without  even  sitting  down  after 
tfce  morning's  run  of  perhaps  a   dozen 
oi]:a.   Nor  do  these  si/ces  consider  their 
employ  by  any  means  objectionable  or 
degrading.   They  select  it  by  choice  when 
qoite  joung,  are  trained  to  it  from  child- 
Wd.  and  seldom  evince  any  inclination 
to  forsake  it.    Habit  with  them  becomes 
» f'ecood  nature,  and  they  acquire  such  a 
^iidne«  for  horses  in  general,  and  their 
yyrn  special  charge  in   particular,  that 
tbej.  of  choice,  sleep  in  their  stables, 
take  their  meals    there,  and  generally 
*I<rid  most  of  their  leisure  hours  in  talk- 
'^^z  to  and  petting  their  horses,  as  we 
'".'uld  t  favourite  child.    I  scarce  ever 
kr.ew  a  sT/ce  who  would  not  rather  re- 
••elrs  a  blow  himself,  than  have  one  in- 


flicted on  his  charge  by  any  other  hand 
than  his  own. 

I  had  once  a  pretty  Bengal  pony  that 
was  not  strung  enough  for  the  duty 
he  had  to  perform,  and  I  sold  him  to  a 
gentleman  whom  I  supposed  at  the  time 
wished  him  only  for  a  riding  horse.  One 
morning  a  few  days  after  the  sale,  my 
sy<'e,  who  had  taken  care  of  the  pony 
while  he  belonged  to  me,  threw  himself 
at  my  feet,  weeping,  tearing  his  hair, 
and  uttering  the  most  piteous  lamenta- 
tions. As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  ar- 
ticulate, he  explained  to  mo  that  he  had 
just  seen  his  former  charge  driven  past 
in  a  buggy  that  was  loaded  with  no  less 
than  four  persons,  two  adults  and  two 
children,  and  added  that  he  wfiS  quite 
sure  his  petted  favourite  could  never  sur- 
vive many  days  of  such  cruel  labour.  I 
thought  so  too,  and  my  pretty  pony  was 
purchased  back,  to  the  unbounded  do- 
light  of  his  former  keeper,  who  danced, 
sang,  and  wept  by  turns,  exhausting  the 
entire  vocabulary  of  his  mother  tongue, 
for  epithets  of  endearment,  which  the 
noble  animal  seemed  really  to  understand 
and  appreciate. 

This  custom  of  running  with  the  horse 
is  doubtless  alluded  to  in  1st  Kings,  xviii., 
46th,  where  the  prophet  Elijah  is  describ- 
ed as  running  bejoi-e  Ahab  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  city,  thus  testifying  his 
personal  humility  and  his  willingness  to 
stoop  to  be  the  servant-  of  the  king  on  all 
suitable  occasions.  Where  he  claimed 
more,  it  was  as  the  prophet  of  the  Lord, 
not  as  an  individual. 

Some  few  other  explanations  may  be 
needed  ere  we  turn  from  the  duties  of 
the  household  servants  in  an  Eastern  es- 
tablishment. First,  of  the  water-carrier 
and  keeper.  In  many  parts  of  India,  the 
river  water  is  used  as  the  best  obtainable, 
whilst  in  other  more  hilly  or  mountain- 
ous localities  it  is  procured  from  springs, 
often  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
settlements.  In  both  these  cases  the 
water  is  taken  in  two  large  buckets  which 
balance  each  other  at  the  extremities  of 
an  elastic  piece  of  split  bambuo,  and 
in  them  conveyed  by  the  carrier  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  house  where  water 
is  wanted.     That  for  culinary  purposes 
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ie  taken  charge  of  by  the  cooks,  that  for 
the  dressing  rooms  by  the  personal  atten- 
dant of  each  member  of  the  family,  but 
that  for  the  dining-room  is  always  placed 
in  the  keeping  of  "  the  cooler  or  keeper/' 
by  him  to  be  prepared  for  use.  This  is 
done  by  putting  the  water  in  bottles, 
jugs,  or  wine-coolers,  and  turning  them 
rapidly  in  vessels  of  salt  and  saltpetre 
combined  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts 
of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  The 
water  is  thus  brought  almost  to  the  freez- 
ing point,  and  may  be  kept  standing  for 
hours,  sufficiently  cool  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses, without  farther  trouble.  Three  or 
four  times  a  day,  or  oftener  if  the 
weather  is  excessively  hot,  the  buckets 
are  replenished  with  salt  and  saltpetre, 
and  the  turning  process  is  repeated. 
Thus  you  are  regularly  supplied  with 
sparkling  cold  water,  even  when  the 
thermometer  is  standing  at  102°  in  the 
shade ;  and  in  countries  where  ice  is 
never  to  be  obtained,  this  easy  method  of 
supplying  the  deficiency  is  no  small  ad- 
dition to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
foreigners,  though  the  majority  of  the 
natives  prefer  the  water  just  as  it  is  taken 
up.  The  bath-rooms,  of  which  there  is 
one  attached  to  each  chamber,  are  taken 
care  of  and  supplied  with  water  by  one 
whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  this  de- 
partment; and  as  most  persons  bathe 
three  times  a  day  in  India,  the  bath- 
keeper  finds  quite  as  much  employment 
as  he  cares  to  undertake. 

We  notice  next  the  duties  of  the  lamp- 
oleaner,  a  very  essential  personage  in 
every  oriental  household.  His  duty  is  to 
clean,  fill,  and  light  the  lamps  all  over 
the  house.  Of  these  there  is  one  or 
more  in  every  room,  even  to  pantries  and 
store-rooms,  and  in  the  larger  ones  often 
as  many  as  six,  all  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  and  shaded  by  large  glass  globes. 
The  burner  is  simply  a  tumbler  of  co- 
coanut  oil  in  which  floats  a  wick  formed 
from  the  membrane  of  the  Artocarpus 
Incisa,  These  cups  or  tumblers  are 
emptied,  washed  and  re-filled  every  day, 
and  new  wicks  put  in,  which  together 
with  the  necessary  polishing  of  the  globes, 
occupies  perhaps  a  couple  of  hours  in 
the  morning,  after  which  the  *'  cleaner'' 


has  nothing  to  do  till  night ;  when  he 
lights  up  the  houses,  and  then  his  one^ 
ous  duties  are  ended  for  the  day. 

Palanquin-bearers  are  needed  in  India 
proper,  but  no^  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent in  other  porUons  of  Southern  Asia, 
where  the  pony  palanquin  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  one  generally  used  in  Hin- 
dostan,  and  known  as  **  the  Bengal  pa- 
lanquin." In  some  portions  of  Chioa 
sedan  chairs  are  used  as  well  by  foreign 
as  by  native  ladies, — and  for  these  also 
bearers  are  required.  Boats  are  exten- 
sively used  in  Si  am,  and  in  some  of  the 
islands  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  In 
such  places,  the  country  being  deficient 
in  good  roads,  most  of  the  travel  is  by 
water,  and  it  is  usual  to  keep  in  everj 
European  family  from  five  to  ten  regular 
boatmen.  The  native  nobles  keep  ten 
tames  that  number,  and  go  out  in  great 
state,  in  long  gilded  canoes,  rowed  bj 
eighty  or  a  hundred  men.  The  boats  of 
the  European  residents  are  much  less 
gaudy,  but  quite  as  comfortable,  being 
furnished  with  carpets,  seats,  and  cash- 
ions,  like  an  ordinary  carriage.  Tbe 
windows  of  the  cabin  have  Yenetian 
blinds  with  silk  or  muslin  curtains  in- 
side, and  heavier  ones  of  oil-cloth  on  the 
outside  to  exclude  the  rain. 

In  places  where  the  roads  are  good,  lo- 
comotion is  chiefly  by  land,  and  palan- 
quins the  ordinary  vehicles.  Boats  and 
boatmen  are  then  of  course  not  needed, 
except  by  the  very  wealthy  who  keep  a 
yacht  or  canoe  for  occasional  pleasure 
trips. 

The  duties  of  tiie  gardeners,  yard- 
cleaners,  sweepers,  porters,  &c.,  are  too 
obvious  to  need  description ;  and  being 
filled  by  persons  engaged  and  controlled 
altogether  by  the  cook,  the  chief  digni- 
tary of  the  domestic  manage,  the  master 
of  the  establishment  seldom  knows  any- 
thing about  them,  except  that  their  wages 
are  noted  in  the  weekly  or  monthly  ac- 
counts of  his  head-man.  If  the  latter  is 
faithful  and  competent,  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  the  household  moves  regu- 
larly and  smoothly  as  clock  work ;  but 
either  disaffection  or  incapacity  in  Atm, 
will  be  surely  attended  with  confusion, 
vexation,  and  annoyance  from  the  head 
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dnwn  to  the  lowest  coolie  of  the  estab- 
liijhmeDt,  If  your  head  man  is  really 
faithful,  it  18  wiadoitt  never  to  interfere 
Trith  him,  and  you  are  well-served  just 
in  proportion  as  you  leave  him  to  him- 
eeif.  The  following  sketiih  will  serve  as 
10  illastration  of  this  principle,  as  well 
&H  >how  how  warmly  attached  these  East 
India  servants  often  become  to  their  era- 

pluvers : 

During  our  first  visit  to  Siam,  when 
ab'ut  to  commence  house-keeping  in  the 
csmtal,  I  was  standing  one  afternoon  on 
the  Teraudah  of  our  new  house,  giving 
oHere  about  the  placing  of  some  furni- 
ture, when  a  handsome  and  remarkably 
pleasant-looking  Chinaman  accosted  me, 
and  with  the  most  oV>sequious  of  Chinese 
Bala;ini»,  inquired  whether  I  wished  to 
eurAze  a  cook.     He  was  dressed  in  sky- 
blue  r»ilk  trowsers,  gathered  ^-la-Chi noise, 
full  around  the  waist,  with  a  girdle,  the 
CLd*  of  which  were  most  elaborately  era- 
br 'idered.     His  cambric  jacket  of  spot- 
Ir-;  vhite   was  fastened  by  small  gold 
buttons  extending  from   the  throat  to  the 
beo).  and  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow. 
A  bruad-brimmed    straw    hat,    beneath 
vhi -h  was  discernible  the  glossy  bhvck 
hair  that  braided  in  one  long  cue,  extend- 
ed nefirly  to  his  feet,  with  stockings  made 
of  white  long-cloth,  and  the  clumsy  silk 
ih' e  of  his  country,  completed  his  toste- 
fal   though    rather    fantastic    costume; 
whilst  with  fan  in  one  hand  and  account- 
fcof.k  in  the  other,  his  easy  carriage  and 
gn  tful  manners,  he  looked  rather  the 
perlect   type  of   the  Chinese  gentleman 
thsto  an  aspirant  for  the  honourable  of- 
fije  uf   cook!     Misled   by  these  indioa- 
ti  .ti?  t.f  rank,  as  well  as  from  the  diffi- 
eulr y  of  understanding  the  mongrel  An- 
gl  .-Chinese  dialect  in  which  he  addressed 
me,  I  supposed  at  first  that  I  had  misun- 
drr^tood    him,  and   again   inquired   his 
lic^ii.ess.     It  was  now  his  turn  to  fail  in 
o,n.prehending,  and  mistaking  my  appa- 
rtni  lack  of  comprehension  for  real  sus- 
pU  ion  aa  to  his  capability  of  filling  the 
f  £i  e  f<ir  which  he  had  applied,  he  pro- 
t?*-.jed  with  a  volubility  that  astonished 
m%   interspersed  with  numberless  pro- 
tjuud  tsaJiiama,  lo  inform  me  that  he  was 
a  perfect  adept  in  all  the  mysteries  of 


the  culinary  art,  that  in  English,  French, 
American,  Chinese,  Bengal,  and  Malay 
cookery  he  was  equally  au  fait,  and  that 
if  I  saw  fit  to  employ  him,  ho  would 
serve  me  most  faithfully,  and  consecrate 
to  me  alone  his  "  many  and  varied  tal- 
ents"—his  "  heart's  devotion  if  requir- 
ed," at  the  same  time  placing  his  joined 
hands  over  his  heart,  and  bending  for- 
ward in  one  long,  low  salitam  till  his  head 
almost  touched  his  knees. 

Amused  at  this  rare  specimen  of  Chi- 
nese  blarney,    I   thought   his  character 
would  be  worth   a  study ;  and  ab«)ut  to 
commence  my  first  experiment  in  house- 
keeping in  utter  ignorance  of  the  thou- 
sand mysteries  of  the  domestic  nienaj^e, 
I  deemed  myself  peculiarly  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  appropriate  such  a  treasure 
in  the  person  of  my  head  servant ;  and 
fully   persua  led  that  if  he  could  work 
only  half  as   well   as   he   could   talk,  I 
should  have  little  trouble  in  the  superin- 
tendence of  my  household,  I  did  not  heai- 
tate  to  engage  him  to  come  to  me  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.    My  rejoicing  was,  how- 
ever, of  short  duration,  for  he  had  scarce- 
ly taken  his  departure  before  my  friend 
j)j.,  J made  his  appearance,  and  hav- 
ing passed  the  Celestial  on  his  way  to  my 
house,  the  doctor  said  to  me,  **  I  8upp(»se 
Chek-Sau  has  been  in  to  ask  for  eniplny- 
ment — of   course    you    did    not  engage 
him."     "  Of  course  I  did,'*  was  my  re- 
ply ;  •*  but  why  do  you  ask  ?     He  prom- 
ises  very  fairly,  and  I  hope  will  perform 
quite  as  well  ?*' 

An  ominous  shake  of  the  head  was  the 
Dr.'s  not  very  encouraging  reply,  and  ho 
then   proceeded   to   inform    me  that  my 
quondam   acquaintance    had    been    era- 
ployed  at  different  times  by  every  Euro- 
pean family  in  the  place,  mercluints  offi- 
cers, and  missionaries,  and  that  he  had 
never  stayed  an  entire  month  with  any 
one.     A  very  encouraging  prospect  truly 
for  a  novice   house-keeper   wlio   was   a 
stranger  in  the  country,  still  uninitiated 
in  its   customs,  and    utterly  ignorant  of 
the   vernacular.     But   what   was   to    be 
done?     The  terrible  Celestial  had  been 
positively  engaged— my  word  could  not 
bo  forfeited  and  there  was  no  re>!0urce 
but  to  let  him  come— as  he  did,  bright 
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•and  early  the  fotloWing  inorniDg.  Having 
^ven  no  orders  for  the  morning  meal  at 
home,  we  had  expected  to  breakfast 
with  a  neighboring  friend ;  but  on  en- 
tering the  drawing-room  at  9  o'clock, 
our  cook  elect  made  his  appearance 
from  the  piazza,  and  with  the  most 
profound  obeisance,  informed  us  that 
breakfast  was  already  served,  and  that, 
though  the  notice  liad  been  somewhat 
short,  he  ventured  to  hope  the  repast 
might  prove  not  altogether  unworthy  of 
our  reception.  Savory  odors  were  already 
greeting  oar  olfactorie<«  fW)m  the  open 
door  of  our  pretty  little  breakfast  parlor, 
Dn  entering  which,  a  repast  that  a  king 
might  have  en  vie  i,  served  with  the  most 
faultless  taste,  and  adorned  with  choicely 
ttrranged  flowers,  fair,  fresh,  and  fragrant 
as  the  bright,  glorious  morning  itself,  in- 
vited our  approach.  There,  in  the  hissing 
urns  on  the  side  table,  were  tea,  and 
coffee,  of  such  exquisite  flavor  and  odor  as 
one  never  meets  save  in  the  East — then 
«8  the  covers  were  removed,  our  eyes 
were  regaled  by  the  sight  of  broiled 
t^hicken,  sausages,  pork  chops  served  en 
papillote,  boiled  eggs,  omelots,  and  to 
crown  all,  the  invariable  accompaniment 
t>f  an  East  India  breakfast,  rice  and 
Ciirry — this  rice,  dry,  light  and  spotless 
us  a  huge  pile  of  fleecy  snow  just  de- 
scended from  the  immaculate  bosom  of 
the  heavens,  of  which  (to  borrow  from 
the  illustrious  Shakspeare)  "each  par- 
ticular grain  did  stand  on  end" — and 
rich,  golden  curry,  fresh,  fragrant  and 
tempting  as  were  our  fabled  ambrosia 
daintily  served  to  the  gods  themselves. 

AH  that  the  inventive  genius  of  my 
nccomplished  cook,  combined  with  the 
taste  and  skill  for  which  his  countrymen 
are  so  justly  celebrated,  could  suggest, 
had  Ijeen  accomplished,  and  with  such 
wondrously  short  notice,  that  I  almost 
fancied  **'the  little  people  "  had  been  at 
work,  more  especially  as  I  had  not  yet 
learned  the  tithe  of  what  my  jewel  of  a 
cook  could  accomplish  when  he  became 
really  interested.  But  malgre  this  fair 
beginning,  I  could  not  but  look  forward 
with  dread  to  the  untried  future,  fancy- 
ing that  like*  the  deceitful  calm  before 
the  volcanic  eruption,  this  pleasant  sor^ 


prise  was  but  the  prelude  to  some  terrible 
outbreak.    So  with  all  possible  expedi- 
tion, I  gave  tiie  few  orders  that  I  deemed 
indispensable  as  to  the  number  of  ee^ 
vants  I  wished  engaged,  the  hoars  for 
the  ordinary  meals  of  every  day,  itnd 
the   amount    to    be    expended   in  Ae 
Bazaar;  and  then    with  no  small  tre- 
pidation, made  my  exit,  almoet  hoping 
that  something  would  occur  during  the 
day,  to  put  it  ha  my  power  to  dismiss  &e 
much-dreaded  Celestial.    Bat   no  snch 
pretext  was  aflbrded,  and  the  next  morn, 
ing,    immediately  after    breakfast,   my 
Chinaman,  smooth,  sleek  and  elegant  u 
ever,  again  sought  my  presence,  to  render 
an  account  of  the  expenses  of  the  past 
twenty-foar  hours,  and  receive  hie  ordieTs 
and  funds  for  the  next*    This  he  did  fe- 
gularly  at  the  same  hour  every  day, — my 
orders,  always  few  and  briefly-worded, 
were  obeyed  to  a  nicety,  the  meals  served 
as  promptly  as  the  old  hall-clock  pealed 
forth  the  hour,  the  cookery  faultiees,  tiie 
other  servants  efficient  and  respectlel, 
and  the  whole  arrangements  of  the  house 
ordered  to  perfection  ;  while  I  sat  all  day 
long  in  my  quiet  sanctum,  poring  over 
musty    volumes    with    my    quaint  old 
teacher,  and  conning  the  mysteries  of 
**  kdk,  kuk,  klik,"  with  no  more  concern 
about  the   arrangements    of  my  table, 
than  if  I  had  been  boarding  within  the 
marbled  walls  of  the  •  **  St  Nicholas  "  of 
New  York.  So  passed  the  first  month,  and 
the  engagement  with  the  Chek  Sa(i  was 
renewed  for  another — and  so  passed  the 
second — ^and  the  third  ;  till  years  instead 
of  months  marked  the  length  of  his  stay 
in  our  family ;  and  I  had  become  so  fully 
aware  of  his  priceless  value,  that  had  be 
spoken  of  leaving,  I  should    certainly 
have   found    it  necessary   to    '*  decline 
housekeeping"   altogether.     Daring  all 
this  long  period,  I  had  never  found  occa- 
sion to  utter  a  single  complaint ;  he  was 
always  prompt,  faithful   and  attached; 
never  hurried,  yet  always  in  time ;  his 
dishes  evincing  a  careful  attention    to 
variety  as   well   as  the  most   fauUlesa 
taste  in  seasoning  arid  serving,   jet  his 
expenditures  rather  within  than  beyond 
my  specified  limit ;  his  accoii6t8  |>ronipt- 
ly  rendered  every  morning  in    ^vrritin^ 
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ttttes  in  erery  fwrticalar  oar»- 
i^ed  and  aooommodated. 
om  saw  him  bat  once  in  the  day, 
fron  some  onnsoal  emergency,  I 
[  to  call  for  him  at  other  hours, 

nady  promptly  to  answer  my 
1  always  in  the  inimitable  blue 
nritrs,  embroidered  girdle,  and 
\  jacket^  neat  and  trim  as  if  jast 
;  6r  a  merry-making,  instead  of 
ariad  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  the 

If  I  expected  ever  so  large  a 
y  of  guests  I  had  only  to  inform 
U  of  the  number,  and  all  was 

ha  ordered  aright ;  or  if  they 
pectedly  just  before  meal  time, 
to  my  invaluable  cook 

tha  trouble  their  arrival  occa- 
OM^  without  one  fear  that  the 
mold  prove  either  insufficient  or 
nortifying  evidence  of  undue 
I  its  preparation.  I  have  many  a 
d  twenty  or  thirty  friends  invited 
aad  until  seated  at  the  head  of 
e,  known  as  little  of  what  was  to 
rthe  dinner  as  did  my  guests; 
^  was  I  ever  in  a  single  instance 
ba  blush  for  my  house-keeping — 
k  could  be  called. 
M  occasion  we  happened  to  have 
nally  large  party  of  Americans 
ad  at  Bangkok,  and  we  deter- 
0  keep  "  thanksgiving  "  after  the 
m^nd  fashion,  and  to  dine  en 
aQ  together.  Rather  exultant  (I 
^iB  the  superior  qualifications  of 
It  I  petiUuned  for  the  privilege  of 
Dg  the  banquet  for  the  day,  and  it 
lie  as  willingly  accorded,  espe- 
f  those  before  whom  rose  the  un- 
»  shadows  of  incompetent  ser- 
latffirepared  dishes  and  the  Her- 
labors  that  in  such  cases  devolve 
mfbrtanate  mistress.  So  calling 
tmsty  Chinese,  I  explained  (for 
time  I  had  the  language  at  my 
and  could  giye  utterance  to  my 
the  mariner  of  keeping  *'  thanks- 
'  at  home,  and  expressed  my  de- 
li be  would  do  his  very  best  to 
19  occasion.  Placing  his  hand  on 
|f(jBia  invariable  method  of  sig- 
||ia  fidelity  and  devotion)  he 
liaiMlf  out;  and  I,  expecting  my 


fViends  to  spend  the  day  with  me,  repaired 
to  the  drawing  room  to  receive  tbem, 
nothing  doubting  that  their  creature-com- 
fort would  be  well  cared  Hnt^  and  fully 
assured  that  Chek  Sa6  would  ably  sus- 
tain his  own  exalted  repntadon.  Nor 
was  I  disappointed — at  6  o'clock  some 
forty  of  us,  including  the  children,  and 
several  English  friends  whom  we  had  in 
vited  to  join  us,  were  seated  around  the 
board,  as  cheery  and  happy  a  company 
(exiles  though  we  were)  as  one  often  sees 
at  home  or  abroad.  To  my  surprise, 
Chek  Sa6,  cambric  jacket,  gold  buttons, 
and  all,  was  at  the  sideboard  to  superin- 
tend the  carving,  having,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  left  a  brother-cook,  hired  at  his 
own  expense  for  the  occasion,  to  send  up 
from  the  kitchen,  such  after  dishes  as 
might  be  called  for.  First  we  had  turtle, 
chicken,  and  bird's  nest  soups — the  latter 
prepared  as  only  a  Chinese  can,  and 
which  was  duly  appreciated  by  even  our 
American  tastes.  Then  came  fish  in 
almost  every  variety,  dressed  and  flavored 
to  suit  the  veriest  epicure ;  but  as  tastes 
will  differ,  these  choice  preparations  were 
rejected  by  some  who  had  to  W4iste  time 
in  toying  with  spoon  or  fork,  while  others 
more  appreciative,  devoured  incrediUe 
quantities.  After  the  fish,  we  were  re- 
galed with  a  more  varied  course,  consist- 
ing of  pigs  splendidly  barbecued,  itia 
Chinoise,  standing  on  all-fours,  with 
limes  in  their  gaping  jaws,  and  heads 
dressed  in  fantastic  flowers  formed  of 
chillies,  salad  and  celery — boned  ducks 
and  capons  k  la  Bengali— pork  and  kid 
chops  en  papillote — fricasseed  fowls — 
game  of  various  kinds,  stewed  shrimps, 
baked  lobster — and  vegetables  native  and 
foreign  in  endless  variety — nor  must  I 
forget  the  invariable  after-piece  of  rice 
and  curry. 

Then  came  Chek  Sa^'s  massive  desert, 
which  to  look  at,  would  have  puzsled 
even  an  epicure  to  guess  in  what  quarter 
of  the  world  he  chanced  to  be  dining;  for 
every  country  and  clime  seemed  to  have 
been  ransacked  to  make  up  the  curious 
medley.  Short  as  was  the  notice  I  had 
given  him,  Chek  SaCi  had  found  time  to 
visit  all  the  recently-arrived  ships,  and  to 
procure  from  his  brother-cooks  in  other 
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American  and  English  families,  whatever 
was  rare  and  foreign.  He  had  plum- 
puddings  with  genuine  English  sauce, 
pies  made  trota  squash  grown  on  Connec- 
ticut soil,  peaches  brought  in  air-tight 
cans  from  the  Empire  State,  crjstalized 
pears  grown  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  lus- 
cious fruit-<sake,  to  which  the  good  '*  Old 
Dominion''  had  contributed  the  flour, 
Scotland  the.  butter,  classical  Greece  the 
raisins  and  currants,  Spain  the  citron, 
Arabia  the  almonds,  and  bright,  beaute- 
ous Singapore  the  fairest  gem  of  the 
ocean,  the  many  fragrant  spices ;  while 
the  flowers  that  adorned  the  lofty  pile, 
had  been  gathered  that  morning  spark- 
ling With  dewy  gems,  from  my  own  beau- 
teous parterre  in  the  capital- of  ''the 
sacred  and  great  kingdom  of  Si  am." 
But  most  yaried  and  curious  of  all  was 
the  confectionary ;  and  it  was  in  this  de- 
partment that  my  tasteful  and  ingenious 
€Ook  had  lavished  forth  with  unsparing 
band  his  own  and  his  country's  resources, 
regardless  alike  of  trouble  and  expense, 
whilst  he  fully  vindicated  the  claim  he 
bad  arrogated  to  himself  on  my  first  ac 
quaintance,  t. «.,  that  the  modes  of  cooke- 
ry practised  in  England,  China,  America, 
and  every  other  country,  were  all  equally 
familiar  to  him. 

Nothing  was  wanting  save  ice-cream^ 
that  which,  in  this  intensely  hot  climate, 
would  have  been  most  acceptable  of  all ; 
but  as  for  want  of  ice,  that  was  clearly 
impossible  to  be  had,  we  made  a  virtue 
of  a  necessity,  and  consoled  ourselves 
with  the  philosophical  reflection,  that  the 
eating  of  ice-cream  would  be  highly  pre- 
judicial to  health  with  the  mercury  stand- 
ing at  102°  or  103°  in  the  shade,  and  the 
blood,  of  course,  heated  proportionably. 
When  Chek  SaCi  had  been  in  our  employ- 
ment some  three  or  four  years,  we  had 
occasion  to  be  absent  on  a  visit  to  Singa- 
pore, for  six  or  eight  consecutive  months, 
and  one  of  our  American  friends  who 
knew  how  very  highly  we  prised  our 
oook,  sent  to  beg  the  privilege  of  hiring 
him  during  our  absence.  Anxious  to 
oblige  my  friend,  I  named  the  subject  to 
Chek  Sail;  but  he  at  first  resolutely  re- 
fused, and  it  was  only  on  my  assurance 
that  I  should  esteem  it  a  personal  favor 


that  he  at  length  consented  to  go.  With 
this  understanding  we  took  our  depanan 
for  Singapore,  and  Chek  Sati  was  th« 
next  day  to  be  transferred  from  the  poet 
he  had  occupied  so  long  and  well,  to  the 
domicil  of  my  friend,  who  was  already 
rejoicing  in  expectant  enjoyment  of  such 
a  treasure,  in  lieu  of  the  awkward  and 
uncouth  Siamese  who  had  hitherto  presi- 
ded in  her  establishment-  But  alas!  for  the 
vanity  of  human  expectations — the  lapse 
of  only  a  few  weeks  brought  me,  amoog 
other  letters  from  Bangkok,  one  from  Chek 
Sail,  and  another  from  his  new  employer. 
The  former  assured  me  with  many  pro- 
testations of  attachment,  that  he  would 
do  anything  in  reason  to  oblige  me,  bat 
that  not  even  to  gratify  me,  could  he  con- 
sent to  live  with  Mrs. ,  and  that  con- 
sequently he  had  left  in  utter  disgust 
twenty-four  hours  af^er  our  departure. 
His  employer's  letter  stated  that  I  wet 
heartily  welcome  to  my  highly-prised 
cook  thenceforth  and  forever,  as  she 
would  not  accept  him  as  a  gratuitous  gift, 
and  that  she  should  certainly  have  dis* 
missed  him  at  the  close  of  the  first  day't 
trial  if  he  had  not  voluntarily  resigned. 

This  adventure  made  me  more  than 
ever  curious  to  ascertain  why  Chek-Sau 
would  serve  us  so  faithfully,  and  yet  do 
one  else,  and  I  determined  if  possible  to 
solve  the  problem  on  my  return  to  Bang- 
kok. My  faithful  cook  was  the  first  to 
meet  us,  and  throwing  himself  at  my 
feet,  could  utter  only  in  a  voice  broken 
by  tears  and  sobs,  his  heart-felt  joy  at 
our  safe  return. 

The  next  day  I  put  the  desired  query, 
expressing  at  the  same  time,  my  aston- 
ishment at  the  strange  phenomenon,  and 
telling  him  also  of  the  conversation  be- 
tween Dr.  J ^,  and  myself,  on  the  day 

he  was  first  engaged.  "It  is  all  true, 
ma'am,  and  yet  there  is  nothing  strange 
about  it,"  was  his  calm  reply.  "  I  am, 
I  know,  perfect  in  my  art— I  have  made 
cookery  a  study,  and  there  are  few,  if 
any,  who  can  surpass  me  in  the  eubtle 
mysteries  of  my  profession.  Conse<]uent- 
ly  I  do  not  like  to  be  interferred  with  or 
taught  by  one  far  less  skilful  than  my- 
self, how  to  manufacture  a  syllabub  or 
custard,  or  be  told  the  requisite  quantity 
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of  butter  or  sngar  in  compounding  a 
cake.  I  am  willing  to  be  told  tchai  to 
do,  but  not  how  to  do  it,  when  I  happen 
ID  that  line  to  know  more  than  mj 
teachers.  You  have  tacitly  acknow- 
Idcref]  my  skill,  and  left  me,  without  in- 
terference, to  manage  my  own  depart- 
ment; and  I  have  repaid  you  by  zeal, 
fidelity,  and  untiring  devotion  to  your 
serrice.  I  saw  that  you  trusted  me — 
that  vou  considered  me  capable  of  doing 
justice  to  your  table,  even  when  extra  at- 
tention was  called  for;  and  your  perfect 
trnsi  has  dereloped  my  talents,  increased 
ten-fuld  ray  powers  of  invention,  and  at- 
tached me  forever  to  your  interests.     On 

the  contrary,  Mrs. ,  and  all  the  other 

ladies  1  have  ever  lived  with,  have  dis- 
gusted me  by  interference,  and  I  could 
not  stwp  to  the  indignity  of  being  taught 
an  act  that  I  have  studied  all  my  life,  by 
tho«e  who  know  really  nothing  about  it. 
This',  ma'am,  is  all  I  have  to  say — if  you 
Jje  satisfied  with  my  poor  services,  and 
irill  condescend  to  retain  me  in  yonr  em- 
ploy, no  effort  on  my  part  shall  be  want- 
ing to  meet  your  approval  or  secure  your 
interests." 

&j  saying,  with  a  perfect  volley  of  sa- 
laiai-  he  b<jwed  himself  out,  leaving  me 
to  p\>nder  in  immeasurable  surprise  his 
strange  speech. 

Five  years  more  passed  away,  with  the 
chances  and  changes  that  ever  follow  in 
their  wake:  but  with  no  shadow  of 
ehange  in  the  fidelity  of  my  attached 
dcmc'stic,  or  of  appreciation  on  my  part 
of  his  valuable  services ;  and  then  came 
c-or  departure  from  our  gorgeous  eastern 
b^me  for  our  own,  our  native  land  in  the 
^i-iant  west.  Chek-Sau  watched  with 
5«jrrjwful  sadness  the  preparations  for 
our  long  voyage,  and  for  the  first  time 
fl:D'-e  I  had  known  him  he  looked  moody 
9.tA  abstracted,  often  brushing  from  his 
mtinly  face  the  unbidden  tear,  or  turning 
a«ide  to  weep  when  our  departure  was 
a:luded  to.  When  the  day  came,  he  fol- 
lowed us  to  the  wharf,  handed  our  little 
cnes  into  the  boat,  in  which  he  had  al- 
f.fe'lT  deposited  his  parting  presents  of 
cakp,  fruity  and  sweetmeats  enough  for  a 
six  month's  voyage,  and  then  bade  us  a 
ttarful  adieu,  wishing  us  "a  safe  and 
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prosperous  voyage,  a  pleasant  re-union 
with  our  friends,  and  above  all,  a  speedy 
return  to  Siam.**  His  last  words,  borne 
to  us  on  the  passing  breeze,  were,  "make 
haste  back,  my  honoured  mistress ;  Chek- 
Sau  never  had  a  honie  till  you  came,  and 
he  will  never  have  another  till  you  re- 
turn." 

Peace  to  thy  memory,  faithful  servant! 
Long  will  thy  fidelity  be  remembered, 
and  thy  whole-souled  devotion,  (which 
saved  my  inexperienced  youth  from  so 
much  of  care,  and  made  my  eastern  home 
so  pleasant  to  me  and  mine,)  be  cherished 
in  my  heart  of  hearts,  as  among  the  most 
pleasant  of  the  many  precious  reminis- 
cences that  cluster  around  that  far-off 
land.  Peace  to  thee  and  thine,  dwell  se- 
renely in  thy  lowly  cot  under  the  cool 
shade  of  the  friendly  palm — and  meet 
me  at  last  in  "  the  better  land." 

Strange  to  say,  among  a  people  almost 
wanting  in  moral  principle — dishonest, 
slothful,  and  often  deceitful  in  the  ex- 
treme— you  may  yet  find  the  most  at- 
tached and  faithful  domestics,  those  who 
would  sooner-  receive  an  injury  in  their 
own  persons  than  allow  one  to  be  in- 
flicted on  their  employers;  and  though 
cunning,  crafty,  and  dishonest  toward  all 
others,  yet  toward  those  they  serve,  the 
most  trust-worthy  and  devoted  that  can 
be  imagined.  This  is,  I  suppose,  in  part 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  esteem  it  an 
honor  to  be  in  the  employ  of  the  foreign- 
ers— still  more  to  the  circumstance  that 
most  of  those  who  go  to  the  East  to  re- 
side are  newly  married  couples,  who 
really  knowing  nothing  of  the  details  of 
domestic  life,  are  glad,  as  in  my  own 
casej  to  veil  their  ignorance  by  non-inter- 
ference, a  course  which  flatters  the  self- 
complacency  of  their  employees^  and 
leads  them  to  put  forth  their  very  best 
efforts — but  probably  most  of  all  is  their 
fidelity  secured  by  the  system,  that  has 
been  adopted  by  Europeans  all  over  the 
East,  of  making  each  servant  responsible 
for  whatever  pertains  to  his  particular 
department.  Thus  a  dining-room  ser- 
vant, on  being  taken  into  employ,  is  fur- 
nished with  a  written  list  of  the  number 
of  table-cloths  and  napkins,  of  silver- 
spoons  and  forks,  or  the  quantity  of  glass 
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and  cbinA  of  whioh  1)e  is  to  take  charge,. 
Trhilst  the  proprietor  of  the  establish- 
ment retains  a  copy  of  the  same.  At 
each  monthly  settlement  the  head-servant 
with  this  list  in  hand,  ascertains  that  all 
is  right  before  he  pays  the  wages,  the 
man  being  held  accountable  for  any  miss* 
ing  article,  and  by  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try compelled  to  make  restitution.-  This 
of  course  keeps  him  honest  in  practice 
if  not  in  principle :  and  knowing  that  if 
dismissed  in  disgrace,  a  "character'' 
cannot  be  obtained,  without  which  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible  to  procure 
farther  employment,  he  is  ordinarily  both 
careful  and  honest.  Then  too,  as  among 
our  Southern  servants,  if  treated  kindly, 
they  soon  become  warmly  attached,  and 
consider  the  honor  and  interests  of  their 
employers  in  every  respect  their  own. 
On  the  whole,  the  East  Indians  make  the 
most  capable  and  trust-worthy  servants 
I  have  ever  known,  not  excepting  even 
our  attached  domestics  of  the  "  Old  Do- 
minion," whom  we  Virginians  pronounce 
decidedly  the  best  in  the  world. 

European  life  in  the  East  is  indeed  a 
strange  affair,  a  medley  of  diverse  cus- 
toms and  a  combination  of  often  the  most 
incongruous  elements.  Yon  see  on  the 
one  hand  the  battling  for  European  man- 
ners and  customs,  that  the  love  of  home 
keeps  always  alive  in  the  bosom  of  the 
wanderer ;  and  on  the  other,  the  love  of 
ease  that  a  vrarm  climate  so  easily  engen- 
ders, leading  to  the  adoption  of  oriental 
habits  of  luxury  and  effeminacy — east- 
ern etiquette,  pomp,  and  parade  com- 
bined with  western  gaiety  and  fondness 
for  excitement— oriental  lavishness  tem- 
pered by  European  prudence— and  east- 
em  magnificence  of  costume,  designed 
evidently  to  display  the  wealth  of  the 
owner,  regulated  by  the  Anglo-Saxon's 
genuine  good  taste,  and  his  higher  appre- 
ciation of  the  truly  beautiful  in  nature 
and  art. 

The  rapidity  with  which  fortunes  are 
amassed  in  India,  doubtless  also  exerts 
its  influence;  and  the  splendid  tables, 
costly  equipages,  and  gorgeous  style  of 
living  maintained  by  European  merchants 
and  officers  in  the  East,  are  scarcely  sur^ 
passed  by  those  of  the  native  prinoes 


themselves,  thongb  the  partieular  style 
of  living  is  of  course  regulated  by  tbs 
national  usages  of  their  own  oountry. 

From  all  the  English  cantonments,  a 
gun  is  fired  at  five  o'clock,  which  within 
the  tropics  is  before  Aurora's  faintest 
dawn  becomes  visible  in  the  east,  yet  yoa 
never  think  of  sleeping  after  gun  fire. 
Ere  your  eyes  are  fairly  open,  your  ser- 
vant hands  you  a  cup  of  fragrant  Mochii, 
made  k  la  Napoleon,  and  a  cracker,  in- 
forming you  at  the  same  time  that  year 
palanquin  awaits   your  pleasure.    Yoa 
swallow    the     delicious    beverage    hot 
enough  to  make  you  do  penahoe  for  the 
next  half  hour,  and    still  iM&lf  asleep, 
throw  around  you  a  sort  of  loose  undress, 
significantly  known  in  the  East  as  an 
"over-all,"  which  is  kept  expressly  for 
this  morning  use.    You  then  jump  into 
your  palanquin,  which  starts  instanter, 
pony,  syce  and  all  evidently  impatient  to 
be  gone.    For  a  couple  of  hours  you  are 
whirled  rapidly  on  over  smooth  roads, 
through  spice  plantations,  groves  of  cit- 
ron, orange  and  mango,  and  amid  beds 
of  brilliant  flowers,  spapgled  with  the 
bright,,  pearly  drops  of  morning  dew, 
whilst  birds  carol  sweetly  their  cheery 
notes,  and  all  nature  in  that  glorious 
clime,  is  redolent   with    freshness  and 
fragrance. 

You  are  awake  now — Somnus  is  effec- 
tually dethroned,  and  every  sense  is  alive 
to  the  untold  enjoyment  of  a  morning 
within  the  tropics.    The  balmy  air  comes 
freighted  with  fragrant  aromas,  in  which 
the  perfumed  breath  of  citron,  nutmeg, 
olive  and  orange  are  delicately  mingled, 
and  the  pure,  cool  breeze  of  the  dewy 
morning  seems  to  infuse  new  life  and 
vigor  into  the  system,  relaxed  bj  the  in- 
tense heat  of  the  previous  day,   whilst 
the  eye  revels  with  untold  delight,  in  the 
thousand  gorgeous  pictures  of  an  oriental 
landscape.  About  seven  you  return  home, 
take  a  cold  bath,  and  make  your  toilet 
for  breakfast,  which  comes  about  half- 
past  nine  or  ten.    During  the  abeence  of 
the  family  for  the  morning  ride,  every 
room  in  the  house  has  been  thro^wn  open, 
cooled,  and  put  in  order,  and  by  the  time 
you  return  every  window  and  door  haa 
been  carefully  shut  to  ezelllde   the  too 
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of  old  Sol,  and  they  are 
I  till  after  tanset,  yrhen  aU  are 
iwB  open,  and  in  many  cases 
iaring  the  whole  night  Owing 
r  beaTy  dews  in  South  Eastern 
Bights  are  generally  cool,  so 
wtting  the  night  air  and  eare- 
adiiig  that  of  the  day,  the 
i  kept  passably  comfortable, 
tiboQt  these  precaotions  life 
refliy  be  supported  by  a  for- 
Ifter  breakfast  the  bnRiness  of 
K^tei — motshants  repair  to  their 
*'  (atores,) — ^professional  men 
bivand  studio*— and  the  ladies 
Amwing-rooms,  carriages,  or 
happens  to  be  the  reigning 
LaBoh,  conaisting  of  tea,  fruits, 
As  cake  and  aweetmeato,  with 
nal  addition  of  wine  and  ale, 
al^past  one,  and  then  follows 
table  aftemocm  siesta.  No- 
tile  East  are  foreigners  to  be 
r  fer  basiness  or  pleasure,  be- 
hoars  of  two  and  four,  P.  M. ; 
islam  being  nnirersal,  you  feel 
lesoM  of  interruption,  and  at 
enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  dis- 
ring  the  two  most  oppressive 
he  day,  even  if  you  do  not  care 

Aft  four  a  cold  bath  is  taken, 
b  yon  make  a  complete  toilette 
sing,  and  are  thereby  refreshed 
ion  its  duties  or  enjoy  its  plea- 
t  fire  the  evening  drive  occurs ; 
goes  out  in  buggies  and  pal- 
D  ftill  dress,  and  you  thus  spend 
aatly,  something  more  than  an 
^  the  time  in  a  rapid  drive  on 
the  public  roads,  and  the  re- 
ft slowly  walking  the  horses  up 

tiie  esplanade  or  some  such 
JMhionable  resort.  You  thus 
pleasure  of  seeing  and  being 
I  an  occasional  chit-chat  with 
Is  en  passant,  discuss  the  news 
,  pass  eomments  on  each  other's 
loipage,  and  go  home  a  little 
prepared  to  do  full  justice  to 
Ad  Taried  delicacies  with  which 
A  <dUnner-tabIe  fairly  groans. 
hs  principle  meal  of  the  day, 
^and  leisurely  on  account  of  the 
Ml  of  the  dhnate,  and  occupy- 


ing, as  it  often  does,  two  or  three  hours, 
it  is  made  not  less  an  intellectual  and  so- 
cial banquet,  than  the  means  of  admin- 
istering to  the  proper  necessities  of  the 
outer  man. 

Immediately  after  returning  to  the 
drawing  rooms,  very  strong  coffee,  in 
tiny  cups  of  porcelain,  is  passed  around, 
and  with  a  few  sips  of  this  fragrant  bev- 
erage, ends  the  eating  and  drinking  of 
the  day.  The  hours  till  midnight  are 
spent  socially  in  conversation,  music,  and 
other  pastimes,  regulated  by  the  special 
tastes  ond  proclivities  of  each,  but  never 
in  business  of  any  kind,  for  which  indeed 
the  late  and  hearty  dinner  renders  one 
altogether  unfit  At  twelve,  after  another 
cold  bath,  all  resign  themselves  again  to 
the  arms  of  the  rosy  god,  to  sleep  (unless 
hindered  by  musquitorial  concerts  and 
visitations  of  the  east  wind)  till  the  morn- 
ing gun-fire,  which  booming  over  the 
hills,  suddenly  dispels  the  bright  visions 
of  fairy  land,  in  which  the  soft  senses 
may  have  been  roaming,  and  wakes  the 
sleeper  to  the  not  less  brilliant  realities 
of  life  in  this  glorious  land. 

This  is  the  general  routine  of  every- 
day life  among  the  wealthy  class  of  Eu- 
ropean residents,  and  nearly  all  are 
wealthy  or  become  such  in  a  few  years. 
I  remember  the  case  of  a  druggist  at 
Singapore,  which  forcibly  illustrates  the 
rapidity  with  which  fortunes  are  amassed. 

He  was  a  young  married  man,  of  but 
medium  talents,  and  told  me  himself, 
that  when  ho  sailed  for  the  East,  he  had 
to  leave  his  wife  behind  simply  for  want 
of  funds  to  pay  her  passage,  and  that  his 
entire  stock  in  trade  consisted  of  but  £50 
worth  of  medicines.  On  his  arrival  nt 
Singapore,  he  rented  a  small  store  on  the 
public  square,  in  which  he  compounded 
and  sold  bis  medicines  by  day,  and  slept 
by  night,  for  the  whole  of  the  first  year. 
But  during  this  time  he  netted  enough  to 
pay  in  advance  a  year's  rent  for  a  larger 
store,  and  several  pleasant  rooms  to  live 
in,  besides  remitting  funds  to  his  wife 
sufficient  to  pay  her  passage  out,  to  pur- 
chase for  them  both  a  handsome  outfit, 
and  an  additional  supply  of  drugs  for  his 
store.  Ten  years  later,  he  had  one  of 
the  largest   and   handsomest  stores  in 
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Singapore,  with  an  immense  run  (n  CO0- 
toro,  his  dwelling  (a  princely  one  in  the 
most  fashionable  portion  of  the  town) 
was  magnificently  furnished,  his  table 
supplied  with  every  luxury  that  wealth 
could  procure;  he  kept  three  carriages 
and  a  host  of  servants,  his  wife  and  five 
children  were  splendidly  attired  every 
day,  he  entertained  like  a  prince,  gave 
liberally  to  the  poor,  and  owned  in  addi- 
tion to  his  town  residence  and  store,  one 
of  the  finest  spice  plantations  on  the  is- 
land, on  which  he  had  erected  an  elegant 
cottage  ornee,  as  an  occasional  resort  for 
himself  and  family  during  sickly  sea- 
sons. 

This  was  no  uncommon  cose — mer^ 
chants  expect  to  amass  a  fortune  and  be 
able  to  retire  from  business  in  about  ten 
years,  and  unless  specially  unfortunate 
in  their  investments, 'their  expectations 
are  ordinarily  realized. 

Life  in  such  a  climate  has  of  course  its 
peculiar  trials  and  inconveniences;  but 
it  has  also  manyenjoyments  and  luxuries. 
You  have  not  so  much  society  as  at  home, 
but  what  you  have,  is  ordinarily  of  the 
best  kind — all  are  travellers,  all  educa- 
ted, and  to  a  considerable  extent  of  re- 
fined sympathies  and  intellectual  tastes. 
All  too,  are  far  from  home,  strangers  in 
a  strange  land,  and  as  such  bound  to 
each  other  by  the  strongest  cords  of  affec- 
tion. Worshipping  the  same  Ood,  speak- 
ing the  same  language,  and  wearing  the 
same  national  costume,  forms  a  three-fold 
bond  of  union  among  that  Babel  of  dia- 
lects which  greets  the  ear  on  every  side, 
the  thousand  fantastic  garbs  that  distin- 
guish every  petty  tribe  from  the  surround- 
ing ones,  and  above  all,  the  innumerable 
systems  of  idol  worship  that  so  pain  the 
thinking  mind,  and  call  forth  the  most 
earnest  commiseration  of  the  Christian 
heart;  whilst  political  differences  and 
religious  sectarianism,  the  two  grand 
barriers  to  perfect  union  of  thought  and 
feeling  at  home,  are  almost  unknown  in 
India.  The  great  Dr.  Morrison  used  to 
say  jocosely,  that  neither  had  ever  been 
known  to  survive  a  voyage  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  1  believe  it  is 
literally  true.     There^  every  man  who 


speaks  your  language  you  greet  as  a  bro- 
ther, and  you  are  often  more  glad  to  see 
one  who  simply  comes  from  England  or 
America,  than  at  home  yon  would  be  to 
welcome  the  return  of  your  next  door 
neighbor  from  a  five  years'  cruise.   Then 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  makes 
life  in  India  a  constant  battling  with  dis- 
ease— a  desperate  effort  to  rob  death  of 
the  victims  he  is  ever   on  the  alert  to 
claim — thus   giving   life    a  frailty  and 
doubtfulness  of  tenure,  that  but  add  to 
its  sweetness,  and  clothe  it  in  the  persona 
of  ourselves  and    our   friends,  with  a 
charm  a  thousand  times  more  precious 
and  endearing   than    elsewhere  exists. 
We  gaze  with  ten-fold  delight  on  the  fra- 
gile flower,  that  may  wither  in  all  its 
glorious  freshness  before  the  noon-day 
sun  has  drank  up  from  its  pure  petals 
the  bright,  pearly  drops  of  morning  dew ; 
and  when  the  life  of  some  loved  one  is 
given  back  as  it  were  from  the  portab  of 
the  tomb,  can  we  wonder  that  joy  and 
affection,  with  an  intenseness  unknown 
in  more  favored  climes,    shonld  hover 
round  the  lip,  that  faint  as  the  first  open- 
ing ray  of  morning  twilight,  seems  for  a 
time  to  mock  our  hopes,  till  suddenly  it 
gleams  forth  in  the  glorious  radiance  of 
the  morning  sun,  more  bright,  more  ra- 
diantly joyous  for  the    clouds  that  re- 
cently obscured  it.    Then  too  where  all 
are  exiles  from  "  father-land*' — ^far  from 
their  childhood's  homes,    ever  brighter 
and  dearer  as  the  wanderer  recedes,  they 
become  so  unspeakably    dear   to    each 
other,  that  when  one  from  the  little  band 
is  snatched  away,  all  mourn  a  friend,  a 
brother  beloved.    It  is  this  doubtless  that 
gives  to  the  friendships  formed  in  a  for- 
eign land,  their  peculiar  nearness  and  in- 
tenseness, and  which  sheds  around  life 
in  India  a  halo  of  light  that  must  be  ex- 
perienced to  be  understood. 

We  may  suppose  too  that  the  glorious 
brightness  of  every  thing  around,  gives 
vividness  to  the  fancy,  and  clothes  as  in 
a  world  of  light,  each  passing  vision  of 
wondrous  beauty,  intensifying  the  capac- 
ity for  enjoyment,  as  well  as  adding  g;or- 
geousness  and  glory  to  each  ench&nting 
view : — 
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Old  Sol  himself  athwart  that  sky, 
More  brightly  throws  his  burning  rays, 

As  dimmer  breezes  softly  sigh, 
And  night  her  parting  devoirs  pays. 

The  Crescent    Moon,    night's   beauteous 
queen, 

More  warmly  yields  her  loving  light, 
Ad  shining  wreaths  of  gold  are  seen, 

That  quite  bedazzle  mortal  sight 

Tell  not  of  starry  wonders  seeni 
In  NorthenL,  frosty  atmosphercx 

The  gorgeous  Southern  Cross,  I  wecg^^;.9r^ 
More  brightly  beams  in  skies  more  clear. 

So  foftly  blooms  the  wild  flower  there, 
Beneath  those  ever-burning  skies  ; 

Whikt  on  the  balmy,  fragrant  air 
Each  gorgeou^tinted  insect  flies. 

M)'rtle  and  rose,  and  jasmine  sweet. 
In  richer,  warmer  colors  glow. 

And  spicy  breezes  ever  greet 
Tom  Vildered  senses  as  you  go. 

The  orange  tree,  whose  fragrant  breath 
On  every  passing  zephyr 's  borne, 

lieids  not  alone  the  perfumed  leaf. 
But  fairest >lot0frf  its  stem  adorn. 

What  would    you    more   with   which   to 
crown 

Tour  summer  queen  or  gentle  bride. 
Than  orange  wreath  or  rose  half  blown, 

Glittering  with  dew  at  even-tide  f 

Tet  one  there  is  more  gorgeous  sure, 
""The    flower    that    seeks    to    hide  its 
smell,"  • 

Bat  twilight  opes  its  petals  pure, 
W^ith  fragrance  rare  its  buds  to  swell. 

And  birds,  with  varied  plumage  gay. 
More  bright,  more  brilliant  far  than  ours. 

Their  court  to  every  loit'rer  pay. 
From    tree,    and    nook,    and  sheltered 
bow'ra. 


Tet  in  that  fabled  land  of  light. 

And  sunny  skies,  and  gorgeous  snenes. 

Shines  woman  first,  of  all  most  bright, 
Most  beauteous  in  that  land  of  dreams. 

Fairer  than  glad  Aurora's  dawn, 

Or  starry  gems  of  eventide. 
Gilding  with  brightness  all  her  own^ 

What  e'er  may  chance  to  rest  beside. 

"Sister  of  Sol,"t  we  well  may  call 
Her,  with  radiant  lustre  bright ; 

While  fVom  those  orbs  of  dazzling  hue 
Shines  something  of  an  angel's  light. 

More  deeply  dark  than  midnight  storm, 
Brighter   than   lightning's    glance   their 
flash- 
Winged  messengers  of  love  they  come, 
Or  seething  hate  to  tempter  rash. 

Fair  index  of  the  soul,  they  shine 
With  heaven-born  glory  ever  bright, 

And  show  a  nature  erst  divine. 
Too  dazzling  far  for  mortal  sight. 

What  flower  so  fVagrant,  bud  so  fair, 
As  she,  the  brightest  of  them  all? 

A  jewel  choice,  in  casket  rare. 

And  blushing  fruit  tliat  may  not  pall. 

Without  that  bud  of  fragrance  fair, 
How  cheerless  e'en  that  land  of  light, 

But  for  this  treasured  jewel  rare, 
How  poor  with  all  its  joys  so  bright ! 

Reigned  she  not  Goddess  in  those  lands. 
Not  oil  beyond  the  seas  we'd  roam, 

*Mid  cloudless  skies  and  burning  sands, 
To  find  a  gorgeous  eastern  home. 

But  with  her  tender  love  to  bless 
Man's  lot,  his  cup  with  joy  to  fill. 

E'en  nature  wears  a  holier  dress — 

Birds,   flowers,  and  stars  new    sweets 
distil. 

CHARLBSTOif,  S.  C,  Feb.  13th,  1858. 


*  The  dank'taftn-clinei  a  species  of  tube-rose,  which  opens  like  the  bride-like  moon- 
creeper  and  night-blooming  cereus,  just  at  night-fall,  when  its  delicate  fragrance  is  diC 
fused  far  and  wide.  The  natives  of  the  East  suppose  it  one  of  the  chosen  attendants  of 
the  moon,  and  they  have  many  fancifVtl  legends  illustrative  of  this  superstition. 

Author. 

t  "  Sister  of  the  Sun"  is  one  of  the  many  fanciful  epithets  applied  in  the  East,  to  those 
'l^cially  beautiful  or  fascinating. — ^Authob. 
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NABEC:   AN  ARAB   LBGENB.* 

BT  AMII. 

Fleet  are  the  steeds  of  the  Arab  bands. 
That  wander  over  the  trackless  sands, 
'Neath  the  fervid  splendors  of  Eastern  lands. 

And  dearer  than  groves  of  myrrh  untold, 
Or  Bagdad'^  treasures  of  jewels  and  gold, 
The  fiery  horsemen  their  proud  steeds  hold. 

An  envious  Bedouin,  by  princely  bribe. 
Had  sought  a  steed  from  an  alien  tribe-— 
But  Nabec  heeded  not  fortune  nor  gibe. 

His  camels,  his  nches,  a  glittering^store,        41 
Were  spuriie^  like;  sand  from  the  desert  floor — 
The  wealth  of  the  Emir  bad  moved  no  more. 

White  as  a  cloud  where  the  moonlight  lies, 
Lustrous  and  dark  were  its  tender  eye^— 
Less  fiery  and  fleet  the  Simoon  flies. 

Like  the  palm,  green-fringing  the  desert's  hem. 
Overtopped  by  its  verdurous  diadem, — 
Base  envy  was  crowned  by  stratagem. 

With  fkct  disfigured  by  subtle  dyes. 

In  aged  penury's  piteous  guise, 

The  highway  eehd^d'bold  Baher*^  sighs— 

For  Nabec  came  oh  bis  milk-white  stcted, 
Swift  as  the  lightning's  arrowy  speed— *- 
But  pausing,  Was  one  to  hear  atid  heed. 

.     .    f'Thrtoe  dayto  have,!  passed  in  this  wilderness, 
Uiifed»  utisfaeltered,  ill  keen  distress-''^ 
Ha v«  pity,iaii4  Allah  will  richly  bless." 

*^  Meant  thmi  behind  me,"  good  Nabec  saSd-^ 
**Come  shate  my  tent,  and  pipe,  and  bread"-* 
Bat  the  wHy  beggar's  strength  fbr^Mtde! 

Then  swift' alighting,  in  painful  haste 
The  palsied  burden  with  care  he  placed 
^        'In  ihie  sadJie  his  own  lithe  limbs  had  graced. 

When  lo!  tRui8fi)rmed  to  hSs  wildered  eyes, 
;         t        ,  ■  This  taunt  unraveled  the  beggar's  sighs — 

-,,,..  i  .        **Thus  I,  bold  Daher,  have  gained  my  jprj^^e!"       v  , 

SWifE  as  a  fiac^  of  Auroral  light, 

The  #Uf  BedouiA  bad  sped  from  sight,  ^         ^ 

But  Nabec  arrested  his  rapid  flight. 

-     ? 
9  0"    ,<  /"•  K**    •m'«      I     .   ■        'I,      ■    .fi  ■       ■      ;i^-      )      ."    ;    ■  ■    !    ■        ■-'        ■■    ■!■  I        ■     "'.I-      t* 

'  '  ''  *■  ^     i  -t  *  }  -, 

*Fiom  a  prose  nairatioa  given  by  ,M.  de  Lamartine  in  his  ^^Fbyoige-aftill 
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"AlUb  U  JB>t!     Hii  will  be  done! 

May  thy  lent  be  pitched  to  calm  and  amt. 

But  tell  no  man  bow  tbe  prize  vrtt  won." 

"And  wherefore?" — the  crafty  Daher  oried- 
When  regotly  in  hi>  vinue's  pride. 
The  noble  Nabec  Ihiu  replied — 

"Lest  the  deep  baaeneM  of  thy  deed 
Should  turn  him  away  from  the  suppliant's 
And  Buffering  worth  onsolaced  plead  I" 

By  quick  remorse  to  justies  etung. 

From  (he  coveted  steed  the  Bedouin  sprung, 

Bound  Nabec,  meekly,  his  arms  were  flung. 

All  envinus  passion  fled  his  breast; 
IVree  suns  beheld  him  Nabec's  guest, 
And  love  ftalemal  the  parting  blessed. 


FRANK   LBB'S   ENGAGEMENT. 


A   CBAPTZK  TROM   KlU.  UR. 


■t  I  un  going  to  relkte  ia  Dot  very 
ag  or  "  thrilling"  sa  tbe  minnr  orit^ 
'' ;  bat  it  is  eubatantiBllj  true,  and 
iterwt  tbe  lovers  of  thnt  speciea  of 
S- 

ikLeewas  a  Sue  yoDDg  fellow,  who 
tel;  commenced  the  prftctice  of  law 
cii;; — and  after  filing  quite  a  re- 
\ilt  Dumber  of  "  dedarationii"  in 
irta,  the  youthful  barrister,  follow- 
i  wont  of  his  guild  in  all  ages,  had 
mother  epeciea  of  declaration  to  a 
lady  whose  name  wa«  Miss  Ellen 
and  it  was  aooo  understood  that 
r  and  the  damsel,  who  was  of  the 
t  fashioa,  were  duly  engaged  to  be 
i. 

aftemooa  about  dusk,  Frank  oaro- 
i>cked  hie  office,  and  sought  the 
ir  btdginga  of  bis  friend  Tom 
J,  Tom  had  lately  returned  from 
—was  an  extremely  handsome 
of  twentj-eight  or  thirty— and 
»d  all  thoM  elegancia 


which  I  am  told  characterise  inTariahly 
the  travelled  man. 

"  'Delighted  to  see  you,  Frank,"  was 
the  salutation  of  Mr.  Tom  Wellshy,  as  he 
half  rose  from  tbe  sofa,  upon  which  be 
had  been  lying,  wrapped  in  an  elegant 
silk  dressing  gown  and  extended  his  hand, 
"  but  what  in  the  world  are  you  doing 
with  that  immense  comfort  around  yi>ar 

"  I  take  the  night  train  down  home, 
where  I  sbnll  be  for  a  week  or  two,"  was 
the  young  man's  reply,  tks  he  lit  a  cigar, 
"  and  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you  before 
I  go." 

"  It  is  granted." 

"  Thaf  8  like  a  real  friend  Tom — and 
I'll  conceal  nothing.  You  must  know 
then  that  1  am  engaged" — 

"  Ah  1  yea — and  you  wish  nie" — 

"  To  atMnd  in  my  place,  during  my 
absence." 

"Nothing  will  give  me  more  pleastire, 
my  dear  boy— proy  who  is  itT" 
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"  Mies  Ellen  OrBin." 

"  Ah  I — a  young  lady  of  the  best  style 
I  think,  and  rich." 

"  Yes,  very  sprightly  too,  and  you  will 
not  have  a  disagreeable  time/' 

Mr.  Wellsby  nodded,  and  said  : 

'*  That  makes  no  difference,  Frank — but 
even  at  the  risk  of  appearing  both  vain 
and  presumptuous,  I  must  be  permitted 
to  make  a  single  observation.'' 

"  I  listen." 

"  Women  are  strange  creatures,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Tom  Wellsby,  smoothing  his 
graceful  moustache  with  a  foppish  air, 
'*  and  it  is  impossible  to  count  upon  them. 
Don't  be  angry — ^but  are  you  quite  at 
ease  in  trusting  your  lady-love  to  me? 
Suppose  she  falls  in  love  with  me-— or  re- 
versing th^  idea,  suppose  I  fall  in  love 
with  her  ?" 

Frank  Lee  smiled,  and  replied : 

'<  I'm  not  at  all  afraid." 

''We  oan't  calculate  certiunly  npon 
women — ^they  are  so  capricious." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  But  I  am  willing 
to  risk  the  chance." 

"  Very  well,  Frank,  it  is  at  your  peril. 
My  friendship  for  you  will  make  it  quite 
impossible  for  me  to  become  enamored  of 
Miss  Ellen,  and  run  against  you :  honor 
bright,  and  there's  not  a  particle  of  dan- 
ger there.  But  women  have  a  ridiculous 
preference  for  men  of  my  style,  yon  see 
I'm  thinking  aloud,  and  if  your  lady-love 
forgets  you,  don't  come  here  and  murder 
me. 
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"  Again,  I  am  willing  to  risk  it,"  Frank 
said  laughing,  as  he  gazed  at  the  inimita- 
bly foppish  Mr.  Tom  Wellsby,  "  so  it's 
all  agreed,  and  I  must  get  on." 

The  young  men  then  shook  hands,  and 
separated. 

Frank  Lee  remained  absent  for  three 
weeks,  and  on  his  return  looked  decidedly 
gloomy.  One  morning  he  looked  gloomier 
stil),  as  he  perused  a  letter  which  his  ser- 
vant brought  from  the  post-office.  He 
read  the  letter  again — folded  it  carefully, 
placed  it  in  a  drawer,  and  then  rising, 
began  to  pace  up  and  down  his  office, 
buried  it  seemed  in  absorbing  and  sor- 
rowful reflection. 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Tom  Wellsby,  who  was  clad  in  the  height 


of  the  fashion,  and  carried  his  whalebone 
cane,  with  exquisite  grace  as  he  strolled 
along. 

"  Ah !  you've  returned  have  yon, 
Frank  f"  he  said ;  "  I'm  glad  of  it,  and  I 
give  up  my  charge." 

"Have  you  fallen  in  love  with  her?" 
said  the  young  man  with  an  uneasy 
laugh,  which  was  plainly  fprced,  "  why 
something  must  have  happened,  for  yon 
really  are  blushing  Tom." 

"Pshaw I''  replied  Mr.  Wellsby,  "how 
can  you  make  such  a  charge  against  me, 
don't  you  know  I  rouge,  as  they  do  in 
Paris?" 

'^And  you  retiftn  me  my — my  lady- 
love, heart-whole  ?" 

"Quite,"  replied  Mr.  Wellsby,  with  a 
sigh  and  an  undeniable  constraint  of  man- 
ner, "  she  is  really  delightful — ^but  I  can't 
stop  now — I've  an  engagement  Gall 
soon,  my  dear  Frank — delighted  to  see 
you." 

And  Mr.  Wellsby  hastened  out  without 
giving  his  friend  time  to  reply.  Frank 
gazed  after  him  in  silence  for  some  mo- 
ments: then  going  into  his  chamber, 
which  adjoined  the  office,  he  made  a  rapid 
toilet,  and  hastened  to  the  fine  mansion 
of  Mr.  Orsin. 

Miss  Ellen  sent  word  that  she  was  en- 
gaged— ^would  Mr.  Lee  please  excuse  her? 
The  young  fellow  gazed  at  the  servant 
with  perfect  bewilderment,  and  was  only 
awaked  from  his  reverie  of  surprise,  so  to 
speak,  by  the  closing  door.  Then  with 
an  up  and  down  movement  of  the  head, 
he  retreated,  and  soon  regained  his  office. 

On  the  next  morning,  he  called  again : 
Miss  Ellen  regretted  that  she  was  indis- 
posed— a  violent  headache  must  beber 
excuse  for  not  seeing  Mr.  Lee. 

"Very  well,"  said  the  young  man  com- 
pressing his  lips,  "  to-morrow  shall  ter- 
minate the  affair." 

And  duly  on  the  next  day  he  made  hie 
decisive  trial.  This  time  Miss  Ellen  was 
•*  not  at  home,"  and  her  visitor  bowed 
calmly  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  not 
at  all  astonished.  He  walked  ten  paces, 
and  then  quickly  turned  his  head,  fixing 
his  eyes  upon  a  window  which  he  knew 
to  be  that  of  the  young  lady's  chamber. 
As  he  did  so,  a  corner  of  the  gauze  car- 
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and  SB  arm  wilha  bracelet  upon 
t  was  quickly  withdrawn.  Now 
elet  was  a  tarqaoiee  which  Frank 
nied  to  Miss  Ellen. 
>i&g  man  went  withont  a  word 
3|^g8  of  Mr.  Tom  Wellsbj,  and 
seemed  to  disconcert  that  gen- 
TreaUy. 

V  how  goes  it  Frank  I''  he  said, 
to  a  cigar ;  "  haven't  seen  you 
days.    Where  have  you  been  V 
I  afoiding  his  friend's  eye. 
iignpon  Miss  Qrsin/'  was  Frank's 
be  declined  the  cigar, 
calling  upon  Miss  Orsin,  ehf 
a  JSUenr  wfM  Mr.  Wellsby's 
neasy  question. 

J  Miss  Orsin,"  replied  Frank,^ 
I  baying  made  three  Tisits,  and 
fislf  turned  away  at  the  thresh- 
I  no  longer  count  the  young  lady 
^  my  friends." 

is  it  possible,"  stud  Tom  Wells- 
iag  with  pleasure,  *'  but  really, 
lat  is  shameful." 
-perhaps." 

FU  tell  you  what  is  more  shame- 
'  eried  Tom,  throwing  aside  his 
gown,  and  rising  suddenly,  "  I'll 
dean  breast  of  it,  Frank !  and 
d|ge  my  disgrace  I  I  have  been 
lend  I  I  have  betrayed  my  trust  I 
ne,  day  after  day,  and  looked 
I  dangerous  eyes,  and  pUyed  my 
graeesy  like  a  miserable  sham 
nl  and  made  your  sweetheart 
I — glToyou  up  for  a  fellow  that's 
snth  as  worthy  of  respect !  I 
afited  like  a  scoundrel — that  I 
sapect  for  myself— that  this  lady 
i^nd  I  love  her,  there  it  is  I  I've 
DBt!  miserable  humbug  that  I 
if  joa  wish,  you  may  take  that 
oane  me  as  I  deserve  1" 
neat  fop  had  quite  forgotten  his 

I  languor — ^his  eyes  flashed,  and 
grew  straight  and  manly,  as  he 
li  a  oolor  in  his  cheeks  upon  his 
kmd. 

Lm  nmidned  silent,  howeyer, 
gkia  tlumghts  perfectly  beneath 

II  tiiooghtful  mask. 

don't  answer  me!"  said  Tom 
paadng  from  shame  to  anger, 


"  I  suppose  you  despise  me  too  much  I 
I'ye  made  an  honest  confession — I'll  neyer 
go  near  her  again — if  after  that  you  are 
not  satisfied,  you  may  do  as  you  please  V 

"  My  dear  Tom,"  said  his  friend,  look- 
ing at  the  irate  countenance,  with  a  smile 
which  gradually  expanded  and  illumina- 
ted his  whole  face,  "  I  don't  answer  be- 
cause I  really  am  at  a  loss  for  words  to 
express  my  admiration  of  your  honesty, 
and  my  obligations  to  you,  for  what  you 
have  done." 

"  Obligations !"  cried  Mr.  Wellsby. 

**  Listen  now,"  said  his  friend  with  a 
calm  smile,  *'  and  you  will  not  find  my 
explanation  a  difficult  one.  I  came  to 
town  last  year  from  the  country,  leaying, 
among  other  persons,  a  young  lady  of 
seyenteen,  with  whom  I  was  brought  up, 
and  who  was  my  cousin.  I  thought  I 
only  loyed  her  as  my  cousin — this  little 
Carrie — and  I  almost  forgot  her.  I  saw 
Miss  Ellen  Orsin,  and  her  yiyacity,  grace, 
and  fashion,  to  be  honest,  made  me  be- 
lieve that  I  bad  found  at  last  my  proper 
wife.  I  paid  my  addresses — ^was  accept- 
ed— and  then  waked  up  to  find  that  the 
only  woman  I  really  loved  was  my  cou- 
sin. I  shrunk  from  uttering  a  whisper 
of  this,  however,  to  Ellen,  and  you  may 
fancy  my  position.  To  marry  a  woman 
I  did  not  love,  or  say  to  her  that  I  loved 
another  and  could  not  love  her,  in  spite 
of  our  engagement :  that  was  simply  my 
choice  of  courses.  Do  you  see  now  what 
my  artifice  meant?  I  wished  to  give 
Miss  Orsin  an  opportunity  of  changing 
her  mind— of  discarding  me — I  thought 
of  you,  and  I  came  to  you.  I  went  away 
and  found  chat  I  loved  my  cousin  more 
even  than  I  had  ever  dreamed,  and  that 
she  loved  me  I  Do  you  recollect  coming 
to  see  me  upon  my  return  7  Well  you  in- 
terrupted me  nearly  in  my  perusal  of  a 
letter  from  Carrie,  which  betrayed  the 
innocent  secret  of  her  heart  more  power- 
fully than  a  thousand  protestations  I  Ffom 
that  moment  I  was  wretched,  thinking  of 
my  engagement,  and  I  was  overjoyed  at 
the  three  refusals  of  Miss  Ellen  to  see 
me  I  You  complete  my  joy — thanks, 
thanks  I  Tom,  for  throwing  yourself  into 
the  breach;  and  so,  every  one  shall  have 
his  own,  and  be  a  married  man  I" 
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Mr.  Frank  Lee's  laugh  was  echoed  by  **  I  doo't  wonder  at  year  pref^enec^'' 

that  of  Mr.  Tom  Wellsby,  who  althoogh  whispered  Mrs.  £Uen  WeUsby,  with  a 

somewhat  mortified  at  having  been  thus  smile  to  Frank. 

made  an  instrument  of,  was  far  too  much  "  Nor  I  at  yonr's  I'^  was  Frank's  refdy, 

Ofverjoyed  to  find  fault.  accompanied  by  a  gallant  bow.    Bat  be 

The  friends  were  married  on  the  same  never  told  her  of  his  artifice, 
night*  and  soon  afterwards  Frank  pre- 

.•ented  Mrs.  Lee  to  Mrs.  Wellsby.  AprU,  1858. 
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THE  MARTYR  MISSIONARIES  OF  FUTTEHGURRBL 

The  missionaries  who  escaped  from  Futtehgurrh  were  seized  on  the  Ganges  and  exe- 
cuted on  the  plains  before  CaWnpore  by  the  command  of  Nena  Sahib. 

Oh!  the  dismal  tales  of  slaughter 

That  are  borne  acros9  the  Sea! 
Oh!  the  blood-red  bolts  of  carnage! 

Oh!  the  Sepoy  mutiny! 
Every  fireside  group  has  heard  it, 

How  the  dusky  demons,  wild, 
Butchered  tender  maid  and  matron, 

Butchered  sire  and  prattling  child. 

Ah !  the  heart  reels  sick  and  gasping, 

And  the  strongest  nerves  grow  weak, 
At  the  tales  of  fiendish  wassail 

Which  all  lips  abhor  to  speak. 
Who  shall  shield  the  high-born  lady? 

Who  shall  save  the  sweet-lipped  maid? 
Who  shall  snatch  the  laughing  infant 

From  the  sabre's  blood-stained  blade? 

Like  a  Spirit  stooping  earthward 

To  avenge  soul-blightiug  wrong, 
See  brave  Havelock  sweep  to  rescue 

With  an  arm  as  whirlwind  strong. 
Through  deep  pools  of  blood  he  dashes, 

And  the  cravens  gnaw  the  dust, 
While  his  cry  rings  o'er  the  battle, 

**  God — the  Mighty — ^is  our  trust.'* 

^  Ah!  too  late!  too  late!  Brave  chieAain, 

Sheathe  your  blade,  and  curb  your  steed! 
For  the  holy  hearts  of  Cawnpore 

Beat  no  more — ^no  more  shall  bleed. 
Shade  your  eyes,  O,  valorous  soldiers, 

Sick  at  heart,  brains  wild  with  pain ; 
For  the  burning  eye  of  Heaven, 

Seeing,  would  dissolve  in  rain. 


Oh!  the  ▼mil  for  woman's  baauiy! 

Oh  I  th*  wail  Ibr  woman't  worth! 
Shout  it,  shout  it,  till  iu  numbers 

Stir  the  mjrriad  nerves  of  earth! 
Let  the  snowy  Pioric  columns 

With  a  cUngiag  wealth  of  bloom, 
Rear  a  temple  whose  pnte  altars 

Shall  oommemorate  their  doom. 

Brethren,  Christians,  by  that  mercy 

That  has  raised  your  eyes  on  high. 
Weep  for  those  who  sowed  for  Jesus 

'Neath  the  burning  Indian  sky. 
Weep  for  those  who  in  the  morning 

Scattered  seed  amid  the  dew, 
Hoping  *neath  the  moon  to  gather 

Precious  sheaves  of  grain  though  few. 

• 

Ah!  the  fotal  plains  of  Cawnpore, 

When  the  trump  of  God  shall  call 
All  the  dead  to  rise,  your  drama 

Will  the  stoutest  hearts  appal. 
When  you  render  up  to  Heaven 

Those  whose  life-blood  wet  your  sod. 
Oh!  the  lightnings,  thunderings,  voices, 

From  the  awful  throne  of  God! 


« 


All  the  angels  will  shrink  backward 

When  those  dual  lines  arise, 
And  the  blood-drenched  Sepoys  twixt  them, 

Hell  reflected  in  their  eyes; 
And  the  flaming  bolts  of  carnage, 

And  the  bleeding  dead  supine. 
Shame!  They  left  their  home  to  bring  you 

Messages  of  love  divine. 

Scarce  two  summers,  o'er  the  ocean 

To  the  land  of  spice  and  gold. 
Balmy  breezes  gently  wafting 

Bore  them,  heroes  true  and  bold. 
Strong-nerved  men  and  lily  women 

Sought  a  new,  wild  world  of  souls. 
Now  the  spice-aixs  blow  above  them 

Where  the  sacred  Ganges  rolls. 

Christian  mothers,  gather  cypress! 
,  Christian  maidens,  scatter  floweri! 

Ring,  wild  bells!  resound  their  praises 

In.  melodious,  rhythmic  showers. 
An  the  golden  gates  have  opened. 

Harps  are  trembling  to  their  songs, 
Why  then  weepi    Sure  God  is  mighty 

To  avenge  his  people's  wrongs. 

HAWTHOUt  Ya. 
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The  death  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Samubl 
GiLVAN  of  South  Carolina,  which  took  place 
on  the  9th  of  February,  has  not  only 
plunged  in  grief  the  whole  community  in 
which  he  lived,  but  has  awakened  a  feel- 
ing of  the  deepest  sorrow  in  the  hearts  of 
many  who  knew  and  loved  him,  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  To  us  the  sad  intel- 
ligence came  with  sudden  and  startling 
force,  for  we  had  looked  forward  to  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  in  Richmond,  on 
his  return  from  that  journey  to  Massachu- 
setts which  was  destined  to  be  the  last  he 
should  ever  perform.  On  his  way  through 
Virginia  he  had  designed  to  pass  a  night 
in  our  city,  but  a  railway  detention  ren- 
dered this  impracticable,  and  the  next 
thing  we  heard  of  him  was  that,  far  away 
from  his  loved  and  loving  flock  in  Charles- 
ton, the  good  shepherd  had  been  called  to 
the  green  pastures  and  the  still  waters  of 
the  land  of  eternal  repose.  The  sole  al- 
leviation of  the  anguish  occasioned  by  tRis 
mournful  event  was  found  in  the  fact  that 
he  died  beneath  the  roof  of  his  son-in-law, 
and  that  his  last  hours  were  soothed  by  the 
gentlest  ministrations  of  love. 

The  proper  tributes  have  been  rendered 
to  the  faithful  clergyman  and  the  valued 
citizen,  by  those  who  sat  under  his  pas- 
toral teachings,  and  who  admired  the 
beauty  of  his  daily  walk  and  conversation 
in  that  city  of  the  South,  where  for  nearly 
forty  years  he  gave  so  beautiful  example 
of  truthfulness  anH  Christian  virtue.  For 
ourselves,  we  can  never  forget  a  sweet 
Sabbath  afternoon,  years  ago,  when  we 
heard  from  his  lips  the  truths  of  religion, 
as  he  was  accuslon^ed  to  expound  them  in 
the  modest  house  of  prayer  which  ibr  so 
long  a  time  had  been  associated  with  his 
labours.  His  voice  will  no  longer  be  heard 
there,  but  his  memory  will  linger  like  some 
unforgotten  hymn  of  praise,  through  long 
succeeding  Sabbaths,  to  mingle  with  the 
solemnities  of  worship,  when  those  who 
knew  him  meet  together  around  the  altar, 
and  will  be  transmitted  to  their  descen- 
dants as  a  precious  inheritance. 

Dr.  Gilman  was  a  man  of  high  literary 
culture,  and  his  contributions  to  Southern 
letters  have  a   permanent   value.    As  a 


critic,  he  was  candid  and  just  without 
severity,  rebuking  flippancy  and  preten- 
sion with  earnest  but  gentle  remonstrance, 
and  gladly  recognising  the  dawnings  of 
geniuf  wherever  its  day-spring  might  ap- 
pear. He  wrote  poetry  as  an  exercise 
rather  than  with  any  desire  to  win  the 
laurel ;  indeed,  poetry  was  but  the  flower- 
ing out  of  his  nature,  which  seemed  as 
natural  in  him  as  the  bursting  of  a  rose. 
Yet  his  rhythmical  eflTorts  were  as  remark- 
able for  their  strength  as  for  their  grace, 
and  glowed  with  the  fire  of  a  vital  patriot* 
ism.  It  is,  indeed,  with  a  sad  heart  that 
we  here  record  our  conviction  that  in  his 
death  the  South  has  lost  one  of  her  bright- 
est ornaments,  and  that  we  have  lost  one 
of  the  truest  and  best  of  friends. 

In  ofiering  this  humble  and  unaflected 
tribute  to  the  venerable    man   who  had 
nearly  completed  the  three  score  years  and 
ten   of  mortal  life,  we  are  reminded  of 
another  melancholy  duty  which  remains 
to  us,  of  chronicling  the  death  of  one  who 
has  passed  away  just  as  he  had  reached  the 
half-way  point  of  our  allotted  existence. 
Hbnbt  a.  Washington,  the  profound  scholar, 
the  valuable  public  servant,  the  Christian 
gentleman,  is  no  more.    No  man  ever  lived 
under  a  sterner  sense  of  duty  than  he,  no 
inheritor  of  a  great  name  ever  wore  it 
more  worthily,  few  have  borne  acute  and 
long  protracted  suffering  with  greater  forti- 
tude or  a  sweeter  serenity  of  temper.    For 
many  months  previous  to  his  decease,  Mr. 
Washington  had  been  stretched  on  the  bed 
of  illness,  and  thereby  incapacitated  wholly 
for  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  the  Chair 
he  filled  in  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary,  and  it  was  a  mysterious  dispensation 
by  which  accident  terminated  his  life  just 
as  the  hopes  of  his  friends  had  revived  for 
his  permanent  recovery.    Bat  the  ways  of 
the  Almighty  are  indeed  inscrutable. 

As  a  man  of  intellect,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
characterize  Hbbbt  A.  Waahivoton  among 
the  first  minds  of  his  age,  and  we  feel  as- 
sured that  had  his  life  been  spared,  he 
would  not  have  failed  to  leave  behind  him 
some  imperishable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  his  country.  The  few  essays 
which  he  gave  to  the  public  have  nothing 
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;ral  in  their  naturCf  and  will  fur- 
5  future  historian  with  much  that  is 
iTO  in  considering  the  society  of 
lent  day. 

the  the  tnrf  on  the  ashes  of  the 
tnd  the  early-lost! 


laye  recently  had  the  pleasure  of 
linf  to  our   sanctum  an   honoured 

c^  the  guild  of  literature,  in  the 
of  Charles  Mackay,  Esq.,  of  Lon- 

well  known  as  the  Editor  of  the 
fftf  Ntw^  and  as  the  author  of  many 

and  stirring  lyrics  which  have 
1  ud  cheered  the  heart  of  England 
neriea.  The  most  striking  charac- 
of  Mr.  Mackay's  verses  is  their  Iiu- 
-^  sings  for  the  humble  cottager 

the  high-bom  of  his  native  land ; 
anks  of  society  wherever  the  Eug- 
gnage  is  spoken,  his  songs  stir  the 
of  feeling  because  they  embody  in 
mplebut  beautiful  measures  the  ofl- 
d  line  of  Terence  which  declares 


that  nothing  human  can  be  alien  to  the 
manly  bosom.  As  a  lecturer,  Mr.  Mackay 
pleases  by  the  earnestness  and  entire  ab- 
scnco  of  pretension  with  which,  in  words 
the  most  beautiful  and  appropriate,  he 
gives  out  his  thoughts;  and  as  a  man  he 
wins  the  respect  of  all  who  meet  him  by 
the  sincerity  and  guitclessness  of  his  na- 
ture. We  trust  Mr.  Mackay's  visit  to 
America  may  prove  as  agreeable  to  him 
as  it  has  been  to  the  thousands  who  have 
attended  his  lectures,  and  we  feel  assured 
that  he  will  carry  back  to  his  crowded 
and  noisy  London  the  pleasing  conscious- 
ness that  the  songs  he  sends  forth  from 
that  distant  metropolis  will  come  like  birds 
across  the  wave  to  gladden  the  lovers  of 
poetry  through  fiAcen  degrees  of  latitude 
in  the  western  hemis])here. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Musical  World 
we  find  a  song  by  Mr.  Mackay  which  has 
attained  a  very  great  popularity  in  Eng- 
land, but  which  will  be  new  to  the  major- 
ity of  our  readers.  It  is  here  given  to  them 
under  the  homely  title  of  **  John  Brown.** 


I've  a  guinea  I  can  spend,  Fvo  a  wife  and  Tve  a  friend. 

And  a  troop  of  little  children  at  my  knee,  John  Brown ; 
I've  a  cottage  of  my  own,  with  the  ivy  overgrown. 

And  a  garden  with  a  view  of  the  sea,  John  Brown ; 
I  can  sit  at  my  door,  by  my  shady  sycamore. 

Large  of  heart  tliough  of  very  small  estate,  John  Brown; 
So  cpme  and  drain  a  glass,  in  my  arbour,  as  you  pasts, 

And  I'll  tell  you  what  I  love  and  what  I  hate,  John  Brown. 

I  love  the  song  of  birds,  and  the  children's  early  words, 

And  a  loving  woman's  voice,  low  and,  sweet,  John  Brown  ; 
And  I  hate  a  false  pretence,  and  the  want  of  common  sense. 

And  arrogance,  and  fawning,  and  deceit,  John  Brown ; 
I  love  the  meadow  flowers,  and  the  briar  in  the  bowers. 

And  I  love  an  open  face  without  guile,  John  Brown  ; 
And  I  hate  a  selfish  knave,  and  a  proud,  contented  slave. 

And  a  lout  who'd  rather  borrow  than  he'd  toil,  John  Brown. 

I  love  a  simple  song  that  awakes  emotions  strong 

And  the  word  of  hope  that  rui;(es  him  who  faint^i,  John  Brown; 
And  I  hate  the  constant  whine,  of  the  foolish  who  rei)ine. 

And  turn  their  good  to  evil  by  complaints,  John  Brown; 
But  even  when  I  hate,  if  I  seek  my  garden  gate, 

And  survey  the  world  around  me  and  above,  John  Brown, 
Tbe  hatred  flies  my  mind  and  I  sigh  for  human  kind. 

And  excuse  the  faults  of  tlioso  I  cannot  love,  John  Brown. 

So  if  you  like  my  ways,  and  the  comfort  of  my  days, 

I  can  tell  you  how  I  live  so  unvexed,  John  Brown  ; 
I  never  scorn  my  health,  nor  sell  my  soul  for  wealth. 

Nor  destroy  one  day  the  pleasures  of  the  next,  John  Brown; 
I've  parted  with  my  pride,  and  I  take  the  sunny  side. 

For  I've  found  it  worse  than  folly  to  be  sad,  John  Brown; 
I  keep  my  conscience  clear,  I've  a  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

And  I  manage  to  exist  and  to  be  glad,  John  Brown. 
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A  correspondent,  whom  wo  would  glad- 
ly oblige  at  all  times,  asks  us  to  inquire 
through  the  Meesenger,  in  the  event  that  we 
cannot  give  the  information  ourselves,  who 
wrote  the  subjoined  stanza.  We  confess 
to  our  own  ignoranee  in  the  matter,  and 
have  but  a  very  dim  recollection  of  having 
seen  the  stanza  before,  though  it  is  striking 
enough  to  have  made  a  lastmg  impression 
on  first  reading.  The  recollection  is,  in- 
deed, so  extremely  indistinct  that  we  might 
fairly  suspect  our  correspondent,  who  has 
deep  poetic  susceptibility,  of  having  writ- 
ten it,  in  a  spirit  of  amiable  fan,  to  get  up 
a  literary  wild-goose  chase,  but  we  know 
his  sincerity  too  well  to  harbour  such  an 
idea.  Perhaps  afler  all  the  stanza  is  from 
an  author  so  well-known  that  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  give  an  answer  at  once,  but  the 
fact  that  our  correspondent  is  a  gentleman 
of  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  whole 
range  of  English  Literature  would  seem 
negative  of  the  supposition.  However,  we 
give  the  stanza  and  invite  any  of  our  read- 
ers who  may  happen  to  know  the  author- 
ship to  communicate  it  to  the  Messenger, 

Men  take  the  pure  ideals  of  their  souls 

And  lock  them  fast  away, 
And  never  dream  that  things  so  beautifhl 

Are  meant  for  every  day. 

Who  wrote  it  1  that's  the  question. 

Concerning  the  lines  on  the  "Rainbow,'^ 
published  by  us  last  month,  we  have  two 
letters  from  lady  friends.  One  tells  us,  on 
the  authority  of  "McGufTey's  Eclectic 
Third  Reader,"  that  they  are  Campbeirs, 
but  we  cannot  find  them  in  any  collected 
edition  of  the  poems  of  the  Bard  of  Hope, 
and  Dr.  Seattle,  his  biographer,  is  altogeth- 
er silent  on  the  subject,  so  that  we  may 
fairly  presume  Dr.  McGufiey  to  have  as- 
signed them  erroneously  to  this  author.  The 
other  letter  says  that  in  a  little  volume,  call- 
ed the  "Golden  Gift,"  published  in  1848  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  by  S.  A.  Howland,  and 
edited  by  J.  M.  Fletcher,  they  are  attribu- 
ted to  J.  Holland.  Now,  who  is  J.  Hol- 
land? Has  he  left  anything  else  compara- 
ble to^he  "  Rainbow  1"  And  if  so,  why  was 


he  not  included  in  Chamber's  Cyclopaedia 
of  English  Literature  ? 


The  following  lines  from  Lucan's  Phar- 
salia  have  been  suggested  to  us  as  a  very 
appropriate  inscription  or  epigraph  for  a 
Statue  or  Monument  to  Washington,  and  if 
the  Editor  of  the  Messenger  had  not  prefix- 
ed to  his  Inauguration  Ode  a  Horatian  sen- 
tence, he  should  have  employed  them  a»  a 
motto  to  that  performance.  The  title  of 
"  father  of  his  country"  belongs  to  all  lan- 
guages, we  believe,  but  has  only  one  pro- 
per application. 

Ecoe  parens  verus  patruB  digniseimus  ari« 
Roma  tuis,  per  quum  nunquam  jurare  pa- 
debit.  Pharsalia  ix— 301. 


There  is  no  security  against  typographi- 
cal errors.     They  were  specially  designed, 
we  believe,  to  try  the  temper  and  test  the 
patience  of  Editors,  or  they  may  have  an- 
other wise  purpose  to  subserve  in  keeping 
the  vanity  of  successful  authorship  within 
reasonable  bounds.     Under  ordinary  cir^ 
cumstances,  when  the  ^'eternal  vigilance," 
which  is  the  price  of  liberty,  is  maintained 
over  the  printing  office,  errors  will  appear 
as  if  to  mock  the  efforts  of  the  Editor,  but 
let  that   vigilance  be  relaxed  for  ever  9o 
short  a  period,  and  they  overcome  the  types 
altogether.     During  the  month  of  March, 
the  Editor  was  absent  for  a  fortnight  from 
his  post,  and  though  every  precaution  had 
been  observed  to  prevent  \md  printing  in 
the  interim,  he  found  on  his  return  tliat 
errors     by    battalions     had    come    down 
upon   his  columns  and  routed  them.    In 
justice  to  the  autlior  of  "Ugliness,"  and  to 
relieve  ourselves  of  the  suspicion  of  being 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  to  Kalon  and  the 
to  Prepon^  we  must  ask  the  reader  to  cor- 
rect the  four  lines  at  the  bottom  of  page 
290,  so  as  to  read  thus — 

Rejoice,  ye  scholars  of  the.  buried  past. 
The  true  TO  KAAON  hath  been  found 

at  last. 
Beauty!  thy  reign  is  drawing  to  a  close, 
"Teterrima  causa"  of  many  a  bloody  nose! 


Aj 


iSoHttH  of  &tD  Wmh, 


m  Tkokab  JEPTiBfloir.  B7 
L  Easdall,  LL.  D.  In  Three 
.  Octavo.  New  York:  Derby 
oii»  119   Nassau   Street.     1858. 

1  and  2.  [From  George  M. 
idar  the  Excliange  Hotel. 

)bla  Tolomes,  evincing  so  much 
ind  research,  will  take  a  place, 
ed  to  the  third  and  last  of  the 
I  did  most  celebrated  biographies 
Ul  Thejr  teU  of  a  man  pre-em- 
If  the  statesmen,  not  only  of  his 
f  all  times,  and  they  are  distin> 
r  ft  charm  that  belongs  to  few 
iia  aort,  in  this,  that  they  bring 
into  &miliar  and  friendly  inter- 
k  the  subject  as  he  moved  in  the 
I  d  Moniicello,  or  among  his 
compeers  in  Philadelphia,  or 
t  ^Uttering  iolons  filled  with  the 
beauties  of  Paris.  We  confess 
tr  Jefferson  best  at  home,  and 
that  this  work  has  been  written 
iha  immortal  author  of  the  Dec- 

*  Independence  to  the  world  in 
U  and  affecting  character  of  the 
ind  and  the  loving  father.  It  is 
to  see  that  great  mind  unbend 
a  unreserve  of  the  family,  and 
Bio  the  horticultural  or  literary 
I  of  the  man  upon  whose  words 

•  political  destinies  hang,  and 
mighty  party  looks  fur  guidance, 
in  his  library  or  walks  among 

■  at  his  mountain  retreat.  Pro- 
9WWW  the  work  of  Mr.  Randall 
)lva  the  thoughtful  examination 
017  of  Europe  and  America  du- 
i  eentury,  and  would  lead  to  re- 
pon  home  and  foreign  politic?  of 
oial  kind,  and  this  ta^k  we  must 
llie  present.  But  we  may  give 
iMtitation  our  verdict  with  re- 
e  manner  in  which  Mr.  Randall 
Lfged  the  delicate  and  difficult 
ographer,  and  this  is  that  no  one 
M  Boswell  has  produced  a  work 
interest  and  value  to  the  public. 
all)  indeed,  is  a  very  different 
Gpom  the  self-important,  offlcious 
fitad  Laird  of  Auchiiileck,  and 
kom  documents,  not  from  mem- 
personal  intercourse,  but  ho  has 
m  pages  a  vitality  and  freshness 
**  life  of  Johnson  "  alone  dis- 

oinmes  befbre  us,  the  narrative 
down  to  the  year  1802.  In  the 
last  volnme,  we  shall  see  Mr. 


Jefferson  in  retirement  and  trace  the  growth 
of  the  University,  of  which  he  was  proud 
to  be  called  *'  Father,"  from  iu  first  germ 
in  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Cabell  and 
Mr.  Madison,  to  the  appearance  of  those 
piles  of  briok,  rising  in  fhntastioand  varied 
architecmre,  which  the  **  Sage  of  Monti* 
cello"  used  to  watch  through  his  telescope. 

The  style  of  Mr.  Randall  is  remarkable 
at  once  for  vigour  and  perspicuity — his  ma- 
terial, of  which  much  is  new  and  has  been 
furnished  by  the  family  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  is 
arranged  with  admirable  order,  and  his 
positions  are  maiiiiaiued  with  a  cogency 
of  reasoning  which  challenges  tlie  res- 
pect even  of  those  who  would  combat 
them. 

Mr.  George  M.  West,  fVom  whom  we 
have  received  these  volumes,  is  the  au- 
thorized agent  of  the  publishers  for  the 
county  of  Henrico,  and  our  fellow-citizens 
of  Richmond  may  procure  the  work  at  his 
Book-store  under  the  Exchange  Hotel. 


Portraits  er  mt  Mabribd  FsmrM,  or  a 
Peej)  into  Hymen^s  Kingdom.  By  Uncle 
Ben.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Com- 
pany. 1858.  [From  James  Woodbouse, 
137  Main  Street. 

Tliis  volume  is  a  very  pretty  one,  it  has 
a  suggestive  and  attractive  title,  and  the 
woodcuts  which  illustrate  it  are  admira- 
ble. We  are  sorry  we  cannot  say  much  in 
praise  of  "  Uncle  Ben,"  who  seems  to  be 
an  amiable  though  somewhat  prosy  old 
gentleman.  The  stories  he  relates  are 
hardly  above  tlia  average  of  such  as  are 
contributed  to  the  weekly  papers,  and  we 
fear  the  most  agreeable  service  they  will 
perform  will  bo  in  putting  their  readers  to 
sleep.  Their  moral  is  excellent  and  we 
could  wish  it  were  enforced  with  more 
spirit  and  vivacity. 


Biooraput  or  Elisha  Kmjir  Kavk.  By 
Dr.  William  Eldib.  Philadelphia: 
Childs  and  Peterson,  602  Ardti  Street 
1857. 

The  people  of  two  hemispheres  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  daring  achievements  of 
the  young  navigator  who  twice  braved  the 
rigours  of  the  Polar  Seas  in  the  search  afler 
Sir  John  Franklin,  as  they  are  modestly 
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recorded  in  his  own  unambitious,  yet  stir- 
ring narratives,  but  comparatively  few  are 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  a 
life,  which,  previous  to  those  daring  expe- 
ditions has  been  far  from  uneventful.  The 
public  interest  in  all  that  concerns  such  a 
man  has  called  forth  this  biography,  and 
we  have  reason  to  congratulate  the  friends 
of  Dr.  Kane  that  it  has  been  written  by  so 
competent  a  hand.  Dr.  Elder  has  told  the 
story  of  the  boyhood,  education  and  early 
experiences  of  the  brave  sailor  with  equal 
simplicity  and  fulness,  and  thus  produced 
a  volume  which  cannot  but  have  a  most 
salutary  effect  upon  the  youth  of  the  coun- 
try. The  publishers  have  done  justice  to 
the  work  by  giving  it  a  beautiful  exterior, 
though  we  regret  that  the  wood  cuts  which 
it  contains  are  not  of  a  higher  style  of  the 
art 


ObikntAl  and  Western  Siberia.  A  Nar- 
rative of  Seven  Year*'  Erplorationt  and 
Mventure$  in  Siberia^  Mongolia^  the  Kir- 
ghis  StqtpeSy  Chinese  Tartary^  and  part  of 
Central  Aria.  By  Thoxab  William.  At- 
kinson. With  a  Map  and  Numerous 
Illustrations.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.  1868.  [From  A.  Morris,  97 
Main  Street. 

We  have  recently  been  entertained  with 
accounts  of  daring  adventure  in  the  torrid 
zone,  and  now  we  have  a  narrative  of  ex- 
ploits quite  as  novel  and  as  perilous  in 
the  "  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice.-^ 
While  Barth  and  Livingstone  were  making 
their  way,  in  different  parts  of  Africa,  to 
spots  before  unknown  to  the  European, 
Mr.  Atkinson  was  piercing  the  Northern 
frontiers  of  China,  and  traversing  vast  ter- 
ritories of  which  nothing  has  ever  been 
told  us  by  any  previous  explorer.  We  ac- 
cept his  volume  as  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  travel,  and  we  re- 
cognize in  him  another  of  those  brave,  res- 
olute and  intelligent  men  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  opening  paths  to 
the  earth's  remotest  confines.  The  book 
is  very  handsomely  printed,  and  is  ren- 
dered the  more  acceptable  by  good  maps 
and  illustrations  in  wood-engraving.  The 
Harpers  have  enriched  our  libraries  of  late 
with  many  noble  works  in  this  department 
of  letters,  and  we  trust  they  will  find  their 
reward  in  the  generous  patronage  of  the 
reading  public. 


English  Gramxab.  The  Englith  Lanpta^t 
in  iti  Elements  and  Fomu,  with  a  kiftcry 
of  its  origin  and  development.  Jhrid^id 
from  the  Svo.  Edition,  Designed  for  gtH' 
eral  Use  in  Schools  and  Families.  By 
W^iLLiAM  C.  Fowler.  Late  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  in  Amherst  College.  12mo. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1858. 
[From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

The  elaborate  work  on  the  English  Lan- 
guage with  direct  reference  to  its  Gram- 
mar, which  Professor  Fowler  gave  to  the 
public  several  years  ago,  we  conceive  to 
be  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  philoM)ph- 
ical  essays  in  the  range  of  our  literature. 
The   present  book  is   an   abridgement  of 
that  work,  and  has  been  published  for  the 
benefit  of  those  engaged  in  elementary  in- 
struction.    We  think  its  general  adoption 
as  a  text-book  in  Schools  would  be  most 
salutary  in  teaching  the  logic  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  language,  and  thus  showing  to 
the  mind  of  the  scholar  that  grammatical 
rules  are  not  mere  arbitrary  tilings,  and 
that  a  spoken  and  'Written  tongue  is  the 
slow  growth  of  certain  established  princi- 
ples.      Professor     Fowler    deserves    the 
thanks   of   all   who   respect   grammatical 
propriety  for  placing  this  admirable  book 
within  the  reach  of  the  million. 


The  Life  and  Times  op  Aabon  Bceb, 
&c.,  ko.  By  J.  Pabton,  Author  of  *'  Hu- 
morous Poetry  of  the  English  Languase,'' 
"  Life  of  Horace  Greeley,'*  etc.  New 
York:  Mason  Brothers,  108  and  1 10 
Duane  Street.  London :  Sampson  Low, 
Son  &  Co.  1868.  (Trom  G.  M.  West, 
under  the  Exchange  Hotel. 

Mr.  Parton  understands  the  art  of  com- 
piling an   entertaining   book,   though  we 
cannot  rely  on  him  at  all  times  as  a  trust- 
worthy historian.   His  attempt  to  represent 
Aaron  Burr  as  an  ill  used  man  we  c^>nsidei 
eminently  unsuccessful,  nor  do  we  believe 
that  the   verdict  of  Burr's  contemporaries, 
which  was  sternly  ratified  in   the  forlorn 
abandonment  of  that  brilliant,  bad  person- 
age's latter  days,  that  he  was  an  utterly 
unprincipled  demagogue,  will  ever  be  re- 
versed.    Our  limits  do  not  admit  of  a  sat- 
isfactory review  of  Mr.  Parton's  labours  in 
this   place.     In  the   next  number   of  the 
Messenger  we  shall  give  a  full  examina- 
tion of  the  work  and  an  analysis  of  Burr** 
character  from  the  pen  of  a  valued  con- 
tributor— till  then  we  dismiss  the  biogra- 
pher and  his  subject. 
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AARON  BDRR.* 


Ibe  fint  qaestion  we  asked  after  read- 
ing (his  book  was,  "Is  Mr.  Parton  a  wag?" 
n  ides  suggested  perhaps  by  the  titles  of 
lui  preTious   publications,    "  Humoruos 
Poeby  "and  the  "  Life  of  Horace  Greeley." 
ftemly  way  we  could  reconcile  the  in- 
MMisteocy  between  his  ostensible  advo- 
Mcj  and  real  depreciation  of  his  hero, 
wu  on  a  humorous  ground.     Some  of 
tte  trenchant  British  critics  have  a  way 
of  writing  with  vast  respect  of  an  author 
while  unmercifully  assailing  his  book ; 
Hd  we  conjectured  that,  while  Mr.  Par- 
te tvailed  himself  of  the  strange  vicis- 
dodsi  of  Aaron  Burr*s  career,  to  make 
I  vleable  narrative,  he  ironically  pro- 
fciNd  to  defend  his  fame ;  for  we  imagine 
thit  few  readers  had  a  worse  conception 
tf  the  man  than  this  account  of  him  will 
^sritably  taggest.    Mr.  Parton,  for  in- 
teee,  describes  his  levity  of  conduct 
■  ■d  feeling  in  reference  to  the  duel,  in 
-    »re  positive  terms  than  vague  popular 
iBpressions  bad  made  current :  he  quotes 
iteter  written  within  a  few  days  of  the 
ittth  of  Hamilton,  wherein  his  destroyer 
^Wikfl  of  "  a  duel  and  a  courtship"  as  an 
ntidote  for  ennui;  he  cites  the  sneering 
ihservations  of  Burr  on  his  victim's  affect- 
Mg  letter  written  as  a  dying  appeal ;  and 
fte  describes  his  hero,  twenty  years  after, 
as  returning  to  the  fatal  scene  and  revi- 
nng  the  horrible  event,  with  a  hardihood 
fiigasting   if   affected,  and    satanio    if 
nal»    He  gives,  as  deliberate  opinions 


of  Burr,  on  politics,  religion,  society, 
famous  men  and  women,  events  and 
government,  views  which  directly  evi- 
dence a  mind  of  the  most  limited  and  shal- 
low scope.  He  quotes  expressions  of  dis- 
tinguished characters  of  both  political 
sects  in  regard  to  the  man  he  pro- 
fesses to  honor,  which  more  clearly  than 
ever  before,  indicate  tlie  low  opinion  en- 
tertained of  him  by  the  wise  and  honora- 
ble. He  claims  for  him  skill  in  the  most 
degraded  sphere  of  political  action,  taste 
for  the  most  hollow  class  of  literature 
and  philosophy, — a  universality  of  favor 
with  women,  utterly  incompatible  with 
manliness  of  soul,  and  tact  in  subterfuge, 
which  is  the  more  repulsive  as  contrast- 
ed with  the  direct  triumphs  of  candor 
and  talent  on  the  part  of  his  rivals  and 
allies.  He  excites  our  sympathies  by  the 
details  of  Burr's  poverty,  isolation  and 
domestic  sorrows,  only  to  repel  them  by 
some  anecdote  of  cunning  or  insensibili- 
ty. His  taking  leave  of  the  Senate,  and 
his  casual  popularity  in  a  social  circle, 
his  reckless  generosity  and  brave  self-reli- 
ance are  indeed  lauded,  but  parallel  there- 
with are  so  many  detrimental  hints  and 
incidents,  that  pity  and  esteem  are  con- 
tinually lost  in  indignation. 

But  while  thus  either  unconsciously  or 
satirically  jeopardizing  the  very  cause  he 
professes  to  defend,  in  the  body  of  his 
narrative,  at  the  outset  and  towards  the 
close,  be  more  decisively  repudiates  the 
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popular  judgment.  According  to  Mr. 
Parton,  Aaron  Burr's  youth  and  old  age, 
the  periods  antecedent  to  his  political,  and 
subsequent  to  hie  active  legal  career — 
were  altogether  honorable  and  satisfaoto- 
rj.  On  the  testimony  of  brother  officers 
and  publio  sentiment,  he  makes  him 
*'  dear  in  his  great  office "  as  a  patriot 
soldier,  and  his  old  age  and  dying  hours 
are  described  as  solaced,  and  dignified  by 
religious  hope  and  faith.  Such  asser- 
tions as  that  Burr's  "  worst  fault  was  a 
reckless  generosity  in  the  use  of  rnqpey," 
and  that,  on  the  whole,  he  was  a  better 
man  than  Hamilton,  are  not  only  unsus- 
tained  by  patent  facts,  but  so  absolutely 
contradict  other  generalizations  of  the 
biographer  as  to  nullify  his  authority  as 
an  able  critic  and  consecutiye  reasoner. 

In  the  historical  details  many  errors 
occur.  There  is  some  confusion  in  the 
genealogical  record.  On  page  68,  is  this 
passage :  "  Ogden  replied  that  Colonel 
Arnold  was  about  to  march  with  a  thou- 
sand volunteers  through  the  forests  of 
Maine  and  thus  complete  the  conquest  of 
Canada  so  gloriously  begun  by  General 
Montgomery,  who  was  already  master  of 
Montreal,  &o,"  Montreal  was  not  taken 
until  two  months  after  the  date  of  this 
conversation. 

On  page  70,  it  is  said,  "  He  (Burr)  was 
running  some  rapids  in  the  Dead  River ;" 
this  could  not  be,  as  his  course  was  up, 
not  down  stream.  Two  of  the  most 
effective  episodes  in  the  narrative  want 
authenticity.  The  account  of  Burr's 
unsuccessful  but  courageous  attempt  to 
carry  off  the  body  of  Montgomery 
through  the  snow,  rests  on  the  testi- 
mony of  a  young  chaplain  in  the  latter's 
staff;  that  he  was  mistaken  seems  proved 
by  a  letter  from  Arnold,  written  from  the 
hospital,  whither  he  was  conveyed  after 
the  wound  in  his  leg ;  Jn  this  epistle  he 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  Burr's  gallantry, 
of  which  he  was  the  witness,  Montgome- 
ry being  engaged  at  another  point  more 
than  a  mile  distant;  it  was,  therefore, 
physically  impossible  that  Burr  should 
have  beheld  the  fall  or  attempted  to 
rescue  the  corpse  of  the  brave  and  unfor- 
tunate commander.  The  dramatic  scene 
enacted  at  Madame  Provost's,  wherein 


Mrs.  Arnold  was  the  heroine,  however 
desirable  as  an  "incident,"  wants  con- 
firmation as  a  fact.    There  is  reason  to 
doubt  it  from  its  inherent  improbabilttj, 
the  proceeding  on  her  part  being  quite 
uncalled  for ;  there  was  no  occasion  for 
her  to  act  the  fugitive  or  the  penitent ; 
and  her  antecedents  and  character,  as 
well  as  those  of  her  husband,  make  it 
unnatural  that  she  should  have  been  his 
eonjidanie  in   so    haaardous  a   project; 
moreover  all  accounts  agree  that  astoaisfa- 
ment  not  less  than  grief  marked  her  con- 
duct when  the  treason  was  discovered ;  it 
would  appear  that  some  time  elapsed  be- 
fore the  traitor's  wife  returned  to  her 
parental  home ;  and  meantime  her  per- 
son was  safe,  and  her  position  viewed 
more  in  pity  than  in  wrath.    The  story 
of  her  confession  and  appeal  to  Madame 
Prevost  rests  on  no  positive  testimony, 
for  Burr    is  not  expressly  declared  to 
have  asserted  it ;  such  a  tale  would,  in- 
deed, suit  his  depreciatory  estimate  of 
Washington,  but  whatever  mental  defi- 
ciencies that  consistent  and  disinterested 
hero  possessed,  want   of  perception  of 
character  was  not  one,  as  Burr  found  to 
his  cost.    It  is  not,  therefore,  probable 
that  Mrs.  Arnold  deceived  him  as  well 
as  Lafayette  and  Hamilton,  all  of  whom 
believed  her  ignorant  of  the  meditated 
treason  and  guiltless  of  complicity  there- 
in.   There  are  two  very  plausible  grounds 
for  the  origin  of  such  a  suspicion ;  one 
the   fact    that    Mrs.    Arnold    belonged 
to  a  tory  family,  and  the  other,  that  a 
sister  of  her  husband's  used  to  charge 
her  with  having  allured  him  into  trea- 
sonable correspondence.    But  vague  re- 
ports originating  in  personal  motives  do 
not  outweigh  the  evidence  of  probability, 
circumstances  and  the  clear  impression 
of  candid  observers.    At  all  eveDta,  tiie 
subject  is  not  so  clear  as  to  justify  such  a 
tale  as  is  here  so  confidently  unfolded. 
We  suppose  the  author's  main  olject  was 
to  make  a  readable  book,  and  that  rather 
than  spoil  a  good  story,  he  would  err  on 
the  side  of  conjecture.    This  tendency 
to  sacrifice  absolute  truth  to  ixnnaediate 
effect,  is  the  almost  unavoidable  habit  of 
journalists;  but  the  tact  which  makes 
popular   selections   or  weaves  amusing 
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comments  for    a  newspaper,   is   oufc   of 
place  iQ  describing  a   life  which,  what- 
ever be  its  intrinsic  value,  has  a  relative 
historic  importance.     Herein  scrupulous 
adherence  to  authenticity  is  indispensa- 
ble, and  led  Mr.  Sparks  to  establish  the 
rule  for  his  series  of  American  Biogra- 
phy, that  ever  J  event  of  historical  inter- 
est should  h<i  sudtained  by  documentary 
evideoce;  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
coDsidering  the  justice,  than  which  no 
moral   quality  more   distinctly    charac- 
terized Washington,   and   the   magnan- 
imity not  less  recognized  as  a  principle 
of  his  nature,  that  no  better  motive  than 
personal  animosity,  or  instinctive  dislike 
should  be  discovered  by  this  advocate  of 
Burr  for  the  Generars  obvious  antipap 
thy.    From  all  we  know  of  the  two  men, 
how  easy  it  is  to  infer  some  act  on  the 
part  of  one,  unpromulgated  by  the  other, 
and  adequate  to  justify  permanent  dis- 
troat.    The  "affair" — whatever  its  true 
complexion — ^with  the  young  and  fair  in- 
mate uf  General  Putnam's  family,  subse- 
quently so  notorious,  may  or  may  not 
ha?e  itomething  to  do  with  it ;  but  in  the 
absence  of  positive  knowledge,  our  in- 
ference is    exactly  the  reverse  of  a  re- 
cent writer,  who  says,  "  we  are  forced  to 
conclude  that  a  shade  of  personal  pique 
and  rancor    may    have    influenced   the 
nsutilly  strict  and  admirable  equanimity 
even  of  this  illustrious  and  revered  per- 
sonage.^'*    Conjecture  based  on  facts  of 
character,  in  our    view,   gives  a  much 
more  rational  and  manly  solution  of  the 
problem ;  and  we  have  heard  venerable 
o&temporaries  of  the  last  surviving  heroes 
and  statesmen  of  our  revolutionary  era, 
most  significantly  refer  to  an  occurrence 
while  Burr  was  one  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief's    family,  as    having  lost    him 
furever  the  latter^s  confidence. 

Mr.  Parton  acknowledges  his  obliga- 
tioDs  to  "Burr's  surviving  friends."  This 
phrai^e  accounts  for  the  strong  political 
bias  of  the  history  of  those  two  great 
p'fu-ties  which  originally  divided  the  Re- 
public ;  for  the  gross  disparagement  of 
Hamilton,  the  un appreciative  allusions  to 


Washington,  and  the  complacent  record 
of  those  stratagems  which  so  early  hu- 
miliated the  suffrages  and  the  sentiment 
of  the  American  citizen  ;  and  form  such 
a  painful  contrast  to  the  first  unanimous 
choice  of  a  Chief  magistrate  without  the 
miserable  machinery  that  now  degrades 
every  Presidential  canvass.  There  is 
quite  another  class  of  witnesses,  whom 
he  might  have  consulted  with  eminent 
advantage,  could  he  have  won  their  confi- 
dence and  elicited  their  personal  infor- 
mation ;  gentlemen  who,  though  never 
political  allies  or  intimate  associates  of 
Burr,  met  him  often  in  the  courts  of  law, 
the  streets,  and  in  a  limited  social  cir- 
cle, and  improved  ample  opportunities  to 
guage  his  mental  calibre,  and  ascertain 
his  native  disposition.  They  speak  of 
him  without  acrimony,  and  "more  in 
pity  than  in  anger,"  and  report  his  traits 
with  a  charitable  ingenuousness,  which 
is  a  guarantee  that  perception,  not  preju- 
dice, is  their  criterion.  From  one  of 
these  Mr.  Parton  might  have  learned  the 
real  basis  of  Burr's  posthumous  renown 
as  a  gay  Lothario,  viz :  his  own  diary, 
almost  as  portentous  as  that  famous 
scroll  which  Leporello  exhibits  to  the  as- 
timished  spouse  of  Don  Giovanni,  chant- 
ing, meanwhile 

V'han  fra  queste,  contadine, 

Camiere,  cittadinc, 
V'han  contesse,  baronesse, 

Marche^ine,  principesse, 
E  v'han  donne  d'ogni  grado, 

D'ogni  forma,  d'ogni  eti. 
Tutte  ad  adorar  e  armar  si  fi. 

This  part  of  Burr's  journal,  written  in 
French,  was  submitted  to  a  gentleman 
whose  name  is  identical  with  probity, 
erudition  and  geninlity  ;  and,  after  care- 
ful examination,  by  his  urgent  advice, 
cancelled,  by  Davis ;  it  contained  specific 
memoranda  of  amours  which,  if  thus 
"set  in  a  note-book"  as  a  joke,  was  an 
incredible  hoax  for  a  reserved  man  to 
enact,  and  if,  as  parallel  circumstances 
seemed  to  warrant,  un  exaggerated  and 
true,  entirely  explain  the  "  relations  with 
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#Mi«li "  iprhioh  Mr.  I^Lrton  attribatds  to 
gOMip ;  for  this  journal  was  read  and 
talked   of  to  no    small   extent,  before 
its  abridgement  and    pnbKoation.     A 
▼enerable  member   of   Burr's   politieal 
fKftj,  remarkable  for  the  aeeuracy  of 
bis  reminisoenoes»  is  of  opinion  that  no 
small  part  of  the  Colonel's  repntation  for 
gallantry  originated  in  his  habit  of  pre- 
serving and  dtsplajing  btllets-donz.^not, 
indeed,  of  a  eharaoter  to  throw  the  slight- 
est ddnbt  over  the  eharaeters  of  the  fair 
beings  who  penned  them, — ^to  those  icog- 
aisant  6f  Uie  Writers  and  the  state  of 
society;  most  of  them  being  harmless 
eompKments  or  repartees  like  the  once 
tehionable  verses  in  which  Moore  and 
Praed  excelled ;  they  merely  suggested 
to  those  capable  of  judging,  that  Burr 
was   a  lady's  -man,  as  that  phrase   is 
asually  understood.    According  to   bis 
o'wn  note-book,  his  amours  were  chiefly 
with  an  inferior  class ;  but  his  sentimen- 
tal talk  pointed  vaguely  in  another  di- 
rection, as  when   he  undertook  to  en- 
lighten Bentham  as  to  the  frailty  of  his 
countrywomen,  and  boasted  of  the  favors 
of  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  univer- 
sally tespeoted  ladies  of   the  republic. 
"He,"    (Bentham)    writes   John    Neal 
"desired  to  know  whether  Mr.  B.  had 
the  reputation  of  being  wonderfully  for- 
tunate with  women  of  character ;  and 
when  I  replied    in    the   negative,  and 
asked  him  why, — he  smiled,  as  if  that 
impression  bad  been  labored  into    him 
by  the  exile,  who  boasted  of  having  in- 
trigued with  several  of  our  first  women, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  positively 
that  the  wife  of  one  of  our  Presidents 
had  been  his  mistress  before  marriage.''* 
The  spectacle  of  a  venerable  gentte- 
nan,  intelligent'  advocate  and  brave  sol- 
dier, who,  by  refinement  of  manners,  pro- 
Ihssional  skill,  and  courageous  endurance 
vnd  enterprise,  has  fairly  earned  theee 
titles — ^wbose  name  is  assooiated  with  the 
'most  eventful  pwiod  of  his  nountry's  hie- 
tory,  and  who  has  survived  the  nearest 
•and  dearest  ties  of  human  life— only  to 


linger  out  the  remnanft  of  existence  vir« 
taally  ostracised  in  the  midst  of  bis 
countrymen— <i/ofie  in  the  most  tisrriMe 
sense  of  that  solemn  word, — such  a  spee- 
taele  may,  indeed,  "  give  us-pause,''  as  did 
the  tiiought  "of  something  after  death" to 
Hamlet.    It  is  an  unnatural  terminus,  an 
incengmons  phenomenon;  it  appeals  to 
our  oommon  humanity;  fit  excites  deep 
Curiosity,  and  allures  to  a  spCcuIatite, 
where  it  cannot  stir  a  heartfelt  interest 
The   author   of  ^e    "Life   of   Aaron 
Bnrr,"  now  before  us,  is  not  the  only 
person  whom  such  a  moral  and  socisi 
fact  bas  incited  to  explore  the  incidents, 
palliate  the  errors  and  expliun  the  anoma- 
lies of  that  famous  man's  career.    Mors 
than  twenty  years  ago,  the  taA  was  nn- 
dertaken,  with  sympathetic   ardor,   by 
Samuel  L.  Knapp.f    He  linew  the  snb> 
ject  of  his  biography  intiBMHely,  relished 
his  society,  admired  his  talents,  honored 
Ills  services  in  the  camp  and  the  Senate, 
and  believed  him  the  victim  of  gross  in- 
justice, and  party  rancor.    As  a  vindieap 
tion,  his  work  is  far  more  judioions  than 
that  of  Mr.  Pkirton.    He  confinee  himseIC 
more  to  the  pnbKc  life  of  Burr,  and 
waives  the   discussion   of  these   traiti 
which,  in  their  very  nature,  are  less  sue- 
eeptible  of  direct  evidence;    he  evades 
the  testimony  of  cotemperariee,  except 
where  it  is  favourable  to  hie  cause;  he 
gives  a  narrative  of  Burr's  military,  po- 
litical and  legal  expetience-^adverting  to 
the  social,  only  when  it  exhibits  bis  hers 
in  an  auspicious  light,  and  dwelling  upon 
the  animosity  of  pt^itical  opponenli  and 
the  misfortunes  of  private  life,  so  as  at 
once,  to  impress  the  reader  with  an  idea 
of  Burr's  ability  and  prowess,  and  ton^ 
him  with  compassion  for  sufferings  borne 
with  ibrtitnde.    The  story,  indeed,  is  toM 
in  outline ;  there  are  grave  omissions  of 
historical  import;  tiie  portrait  Is  more 
than  half  in  shadow ;  yet  the  hand  which 
thus  disposed  and  revealed  it,  was  more 
wise  and  friendly  than  Mr.  Person's. 

Knapp  acknowledges  that  he  derived 
many  of  hhi  statements  direetly  from 


•  Principles  of  Legislation,  by  Jeremy  Bentham — ^with  notes,  eto.,  by  John  Neal,  p.  54. 
t  Life  of 'Aaron  Burr,  by  Samuel  L.  Knapp,  New  York,  \Viley  &  Lotig,  1835. 
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idp^Ut  finw  •  i^eeUJ  lAiBMti  to 
>  foloma^  9B  probftmy  ttxprfitiiig 
lUl^jgrnm  b«ii  neani  of  Mlfjosti- 
..Hmn^  Uie  «tarj  of  Mra.  Ar- 
ff|MPio&  i*  gi^eo.  It  is  rtconcUd 
nif  «•!!  wilhin  m  feet  of  MoDt- 
jrilMi.  hd  fell"— that  h#  ti^Ted 
i^^r^giiMol  from  »  feolbaE4j 
ilM;  4i«a|>pvov«i  of  tb#  oafortu- 
tjifal  4o  Iioag  laUnd,  and  ad- 
i^  aliaiMionm^pi  of  Fort  Wasb- 
p9lg  baforo  ita  oaptore  by  the 
tl^  bie  waff  the  ''yoiu&gest  man 
I  H^mandad  i^  re^meat  in  this 
f  Aai  aft  order  from  Waahiog- 
«9(bp4  bia  proaeedinga  atMon- 
M^oM^^ff^jM  to  the  deatruo- 
MMf  of  hU  man*;  and  that  these 
Haoea  "aaak  deeply  into  his 
illHliiiflaencedforaTer  bu  opinion 
mnaniir  in  ^hitf :  that  Haail- 
mpaaiioB  waa  diaeaaed  with  ap- 
9li  af  hie  (Bair'a)  ambitioa," 
qh  hSm  ^niaaiitied  oppoeiiioo ; 
iPtlllIni  ill  the  Senate  at  the  trial 
i4RKIMe  *'  with  more  dignity  than 
fAJl^neaUar  at  the  trial  of  War- 
ily;"  thatb«i<Hre  than  politioal 
Ipjllad  the  peraeootiona  of  Jef- 
iaH  hie  Mexiean  expedition  was 
iMM  e€  tveaaonaUe  intent;  hie 
hf  jbiMltop.  one  of  handreda  of 
lM$inf  /ooadaoted  with  parfeet 
ml  oiily  mi^e  exoeptioaal  by 
}fmmoi  pa^  sef^;  that,  aa  a 
ipaqia  m  hie  youth,  Sorr  waa  the 
meHi  the  .i«aale  of  Teterena  and 
itl^aiwwpanioa  of  the  Freneh  oft- 
lir|pit  diioiplinanaa  «nd  taoti- 
tupa  ^  the  moat  Tigilan^t  and 
HHg  th#  Amerieana;  thep  and 
fililf  4h«  oin»#maiit  of  eooiety^ 
PriQth  IH>  lififtl  but  Hamilton; 
pt  thfi  Yiotim  of  -%  aeriea  of  un- 
A^wafertnpea-^^he  lose  of  his 
p  aliipw«9ckt  th«ff  depriving  him 
f  «|M|tMi|tie  doonmenta  whieh 
jj^iirahly  iUnatrata  hia  entire 
)jimA  juatifj  miM»h  of  hia  poli^cal 
9ftM  loaapf  hif  property ;  a  long 
Kh  pcecariona  me^ns  of  aubsist- 


eooe,  billed  anterpriie,  the  inaalmUe 
enmity  of  opponeata  and  bUnd  pr^ndiof, 
engendarad  by  goaatp,— the  death  of  hia 
wife,  daughter  and  graadaoa ;  thaaa  aad 
other  paiafol  etrotimataaeea  are  blended 
in  Knapp'a  memoir*  with  the  radtal  of 
all  that  ia  worthy  and  aapaiior  in  the 
publio  lifeof  hia  hero;  hia  **  vahUkma  with 
women"  ia  a  anlyeot  only  f^aaoed  at;  h|i 
want  of  eandor,  only  impliadi  aad^  ia 
theee  rei^peeta,  the  booh  aa  fer  bettaa  aa  a 
▼indioation,  and  more  digmfie4  thoa|^ 
far  lesa  eatertaining^  aa  a  bi«gniphy«  thain 
Mr.  Partoa's.  One  of  Knapp'e  radaani- 
ing  pointa,  however,  ia  eeaity  refiMafi. 
Perhapa  no  one  oircamatanoe  tended  nra^ 
to  harden  the  popular  mind  agaiaat  Bainr 
than  the  reporta,  ao  moeh  ia  vogues  of 
hia  utter  inaenaibility  after  the  daeL  A 
levity  of  tone,  in  hia  lettera  to  Theodoaia, 
.  within  e  few  days  of  thaeoearrenoe^  eqf - 
flrma  the  tradition  on  thia  aalgaot.  Pr* 
Franoia  atates  that  he  waa  fe^ad  al  h^ 
own  hoqae,  luxuriating  ia  a  tepid  b^, 
reading  Beuaaeau'a  Coafeaaioaa,  when  the 
neceasity  of  flight  waa  announeed  to  hiau* 
Hia  observationa  on  the  aulgeot-Hdl  moBe 
or  kaa  heertleaa— have  been  often  qaotfd. 
To  do  awi^  with  an  impreaaton  ao  pc^' 
dicial  to  his  hero,  SLnapp  introduoea  a 
note  addressed  by  Burr  to  Pr.  Hosaek 
the  di^  eftor  tbe  due],  expressing  aoUoi- 
tade  for  Hamilton,  and  anxioualy  in- 
quiring aa  to  hia  condition  apd  pro^peota. 
A  pupil  of  the  Doctor's,  quite  an  au- 
thority in  local  f^nd  personal  biatoiy,  waa 
informed  by  that  gentlemen  that  he  bad 
persuaded  Burr  to  addreaa  thia  note  to 
himself,  in  order  to  allay  aomswhat  the 
indignation  of  the  public  at  the  criaia ; 
80  that  instead  of  being  a  .apontaneoua 
expresaion  of  sympathy,  it  waa  a  atroke 
of  policy  dictated  by  tbe  beaevohint  ooua- 
eel  of  Hamilton's  attending  phyeioiaa. 
Besides,  too  exclusive  ralianea  oa  the 
party-aUies  of  Burr,  Mr.  Partoa  h9» 
given  an  undue  vr^ghi  to  fhe  evidence 
obtained  £rom  newapapera.  There  ia  ao 
apecies  of  biographical  material  that  ao 
much  requirea  the  aaalytieal  dtgsat  of  a 
judicial  mind  as  this.    The  journala  of 
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Burr's  day,  particularly  during  his  politi- 
cal life,  were  signalized  by  a  rancor,  a 
personality,  and  a  reckless  invention,  for 
which  the  most  discriminating  allowance 
must  be  made  in  searching  for  the  facts 
of  character.    From  these  two  precarious 
sources  of  truth — party  journals  and  politi- 
eal  comrades — many  grave  errors  have 
been  derived.    Some  of  them  are  indi- 
rectly suggested  rather  than  emphatically 
announced.    One  unread  in  the  corres- 
pondence of  tiie  Revolution,  might,  for 
instance,  infer  from  Mr.  Partoq's  lan- 
guage, that*  a  "  mutual  antipathy^'  alie- 
nated Burr  from  Washington,  instead  of 
actual  conduct  on  his  part,  which  forever 
lost  him  the  confidence  of  that  eminently 
just  and  sagacious  observer  of  character. 
He  makes  no  reference  to  the  story  once 
80   current,    however   conjectural,  that 
Burr  represented  Mrs.  Arnold  as  cogni- 
sant of  her  husband's  treasonable  pur- 
pose, in  revenge  for  her  indignant  rejec- 
tion of  his  gallant  advances.    And  when 
he  refers  to  his  hero's  second  marriage  as 
a  rare  instance  of  a  man  **  of  that  age 
winning  a  lady  of  fortune  and  distino- 
Uon" — what  is  the  kind  of  distingui  repu- 
tation he  intends  by  tho  latter  word  ? 
In  describing  Burr's  embarkation  when 
pursued  by  creditors  and  other  adver- 
saries, he  might  have  added  piquancy  to 
to  the  story  by  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
box  wherein  he  was  conveyed  on  board 
ship— a  trophy  which  the  late  Dr.  Hosack 
showed  to  more  than  one  friend — now 
living — "with  the  auger-holes  for  little 
Burr  to  breathe  through."    The  allusion 
to  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Review, 
"whose  errors  and  profession"   should 
have  taught  him  charity,  is  as  morally 
paradoxical,'  considering  the  subject  in 
hand,  as  the  theological  sketch  in  the 
first  chapter  is  historically  superficial. 
While  acknowledging  our  obligations  to 
Mr.  Parton  for  an  entertaining  volume  of 
personal  adventure,  we  must  take  excep- 
tion to  his  book  as  »n  authentic  memoir, 
especially  in  those  points  which  touch 
the  circle  of  political   history  and  co- 
temporary   character.     And   with    this 
ptnise  of  his  talent  as  a  raconteur^  and 
this  protest  against  his  reliability  as  an 
historian,  we  proceed  to  give  our  own  im- 


pressions of  Burr,  and  our  theory  of  his 
character.  '         , 

One  of  the    most   distinctly  remem- 
bered journeys  of  our  boyhood  was  to 
the   British-  Provinces,    returning    ticL 
Maine.    One  summer  day,  at  the  hotel 
in  Portland,  with  the  urbanity  which  dis- 
tinguished old  school  -landlords,  the  tioit 
came  into  the  parlor — exduming,  "ocrthe 
here,  my  lad,  Fve  something  to  show 
you;"  accompanying  him  to  the  porch, 
he  pointed  out  the  erect  and  Mmewhat 
dimintitive  figure  of  a  man,  whose  round, 
low  hat,  plainly-cut,  mulberry-eoloured 
frock-coat,  and  immovable  aspect,  sug^ 
gested,  at  the  first  glance,  the  idea  of  a 
Quaker;    hair   of  snowy   whiteness,  a 
good  profile  and  keen  eye  were  next  obvi- 
ous ;  he  stood  at  an  angle  of  the  street, 
and  pec^le  continually  passed  him;  he 
looked  straight  forward,  whether  in  revir 
rie  or  expectancy  did  not  appear ;  "  maric 
him  well,"  said  Bonifiice,  "yon  will  hear 
of  him  when  yon  are  older ;  that  is  Aaron 
Burr,  who  shot  (General  Hamilton."  From 
that  moment  an  ardent  curiosity  to  know 
the  details  of  this  event,  and  a  perm^ 
nent  association  therewith  of  the  staid, 
venerable  and  sofitary  figure,  of  which  w^o 
had  caught  this  vivid  glimpse,  gare  a 
"  local  habitation"  in  our  memory  to  the 
name  of  the  second  Yiee  President  of  tiie 
United  States.     Accordingly  no  oppoov 
tunity  was  lost  for  gaining  anscdetes  of 
one  of  the  few  historical  personages  Ttsl- 
ble  to  juvenile  eyes.    These  were  singu- 
larly at  variance  with  each  other,  yet  sdl 
characteristic.  A  medical  contemporary  of 
the  old  man,  told  us  how  startled  he  waB 
when  administering  to  a  dying  patient  on 
a  wintry  midnight^  to  have  his  Ttgil  dis- 
torbed   by   the   entrance  of  a   gentle 
man,  whose  costume  and  greeting  were 
thoroughly  conrtier^like ;  he  was  followed 
by  a  negro  bearing  a  tray  with  wine  and 
soup,  covered  with  a  napkin ;  the  roar  of 
the  tempest  outside,  the  lateness  of  tli« 
hour,  the  contrast  between  this  eUqaetie 
and  the  abject  misery  of  the  apartment 
and  wretched  end  of  the  patient,— who, 
though  highly,  connected,  was  an  outcast 
because  of  a  long  career  of  improvideiKse 
and  dissipation, — ^struck  the  good  doctor 
as  highly  dramatic ;  and  tiiis  impression 
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Doed  wben  Uie  nnczpeeted  viri- 
noed  himfelf  as  Ool.  Burr,  well 
kavt  been  the  boon-compenion 
ring  iBMi  wlieii  he  lived  by  hie 
tdf  end  indulged  in  a  "  lark''  at 
FborBiUr'  said  theooorteooa 
*'eaa  nothing  be  done  for  him?" 
id  a  n^gatiYe  reply  with  perfect 
i^  regarded  the  enfferer  awhile, 
wni  throogh  an  elaborate  fare- 
Aie  phyaieiany  leaTing  on  that 
aifaid  a  bewildering  impreeiion 
able  intentiona  and  heartless 
.la  direct  contrast  with  this 
iuyw  of  character  was  the  next 
mniniscence  we  heard.  Among 
r^fiineral  sermons  elicited  by 
'e.  death,  one  delivered  by  a 
Uft  clergyman,  was  remarkable 
setere  anathemas  pronounced 
antagonist.  Ae  a  specimen  of 
inTeotiTe  the  discourse  became 
lad  was  largely  quoted  in  the 
ind  disseminated  through  the 
Many  years  after,  its  author 
kleftter  appealing  to  him  as  the 
of  many  wealthy  denisens  in 
sf  brotherly  loye^  to  furnish 
•id  in  a  case  where  the  previ- 
tfa/ading  and  proeperity  of  the 
ly  (represented  as  an  aocom- 
^t)  made  a  more  public  appli- 
Biive  both  tp  pride  and  delicacy, 
jjaan  promptly  called  at  the 
l^aa  interriew  with  the  unfbrtu- 
yoMised,  if  possible,  to  obtain 
baeom  to  relieve  her  immedi- 
i^firqn  some  rich  and  liberal 
9i-  haa  church.  Her  apparently 
|b  ^toation  was  explained  as 
(-of  temporary  kindness;  and 
Bbdy  of  the  fair  petitioner,  as 
mr  evident  accomplishments, 
I. the  good  pastor  to  exertion, 

•  weak,  he  wrote  her  -that  the 

•  al  bar  disposal;  she  declined 
(jH^aod  beiQged  her  benefactor 
K  a*  a  certain  hour  the  next 
(dberihe  gift  intrusted  to  him 
a  gjive  her  the  benefit  of  his 
^  plan  she  had  formed  for  her 
m  honorable  subsistence.  At 
dUtim.  the  deigyman  entered 
^ftwuD  and,  while  awaiting  the 


lady,  took  up  a  beautiful  edition  of 
Horace,  his  &vorito  clasdc,  fW>m  the 
centre  table ;  surprised  to  find  marginal 
notes,  indicative  of  the  most  tasteful 
erudition,  in  a  female  hand,  his  wonder 
increased  when  the  olject  of  his  kind  ef- 
forts, appearing,  confessed  hereelf  the 
author;  an  animated  conversation  en- 
sued, and'  80  interested  was  the  visitor 
in  the  novel  experiment  of  a  learned  die- 
cussion  with  one  of  the  gentler  sex,  that 
he  was  not,  at  first,  aware  that  she  had 
gradually  drawn  nearer  and  nearer  to  him, 
and  her  manner  exhibited  a  fudden  mi- 
pre»se9tetU;  raising  his  eyee  in  pertur- 
bation, as  the  idea  occurred  to  him,  he 
caught  sight,  in  the  mirror,  of  a  faee 
peering  throogh  ihe  slightly  open  door  at 
his  back,  which,  at  his  quick  movement^ 
was  instantly  withdrawn.  Though  natu- 
rally of  an  unsuspicious  temper,  he  felt  a 
glow  of  indignation  at  the  mere  idea  ef 
having  had  his  confidence,  and  the  be- 
nevolence  of  his  friends,  abused;  and 
laying  down  the  money,  took  a  formal  and 
somewhat  abrupt  leave.  It  so  happened 
his  next  engagement  was  at  the  studio  of 
a  fashionable  artist,  to  whom  he  was  sit- 
ting for  his  picture.  While  arran|^ng 
his  colours  the  painter  rallied  his  sulject 
on  the  absent  mood  he  was  in,  whereupon 
the  clergyman  described  the  scene  he  had 
just  passed  through,  and  the  unpleasant 
doubts  it  had  excited  in  his  mind.  Tiie 
artist  grew  serious  in  a  moment,  and 
asked  for  a  particular  description  of  the 
lady ;  he  then  begged  his  auditor  not  to 
speak  of  the  matter  until  he  heard  tnm 
him,  as  a  clew  to  the  mystery  had  sug- 
geeted  itself.  The  artist  was  not  de- 
ceived ;  the  '*  indigent  Udf  was  one  of 
Burr's  creatures ;  she  confessed  to  having, 
at  his  instigation,  planned  to  entrap  the 
clergyman  and  compromise  his  position, 
in  order  to  revenge  the  bitter  homily 
launched  years  before  at  the  destroyer  ef 
Hamilton.  With  this  story,  so  illustra- 
tive of  a  vindictive  spirit,  fresh  in  mind, 
it  was  curious  to  hear  a  venerable  matron, 
identified  with  the  best  circle  of  society 
in  Philadelphia,  during  Washington's 
administration,  expatiate  on  the  perfect 
grace,  the  delightful  talk,  and  the  attracr 
tive  friendship    of  Burr — a   man   she 
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thought' mote  nnjastly  maKgned  than  any 
gtentlem&n  she  had  ever  known.  In  seek- 
ing for  facts  to  elaoidate  artist-life  in 
this  country,  another  hopeful  incident 
came  to  our  knowledge  in  the  spontane- 
eu8  kindness  and  yaluahle  friendship  with 
which  Ool.  Burr  treated  John  Yanderlyn; 
grateful  remembrance  ever  warmed  the 
painter  of  ''Ariadne''  and  "Marius,'' 
when  he  spoke  of  his  benefactor,  whom 
he  also  considered  an  injured  and  mis- 
understood man. 

One  of  Burr's  me<Mcal  adyisers,  a  man 
of  excellent  obserration  and  large  ezpe- 
tience,  assured  us  that  the  care  ho  took 
to  preserve  his  manners  and  his  reputa- 
tion therefor,  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  his 
fortunes,  was  a  most  striking  trait;  his 
|>hra8e  was  often  concise  to  aphoristic 
emphaas,  his  silence  more  impressire 
than  his  speech,  the  bow,  wave  of  the 
hand  and  well-adapted  word  of  greeting 
or  farewell  never  omitted  $  in  short,  all 
thM  is  implied  by  the  term  marnier  was 
■0  much  more  remarkable  than  anything 
said  or  done  by  this  astute  man,  that  it 
inevitably  suggests  that  he  was  more 
demonstrative  than  highly  endowed. 
"There  was  no  resisting  his  courtesy  de- 
clared this  sagacious  physician ;  *'  I  was 
resolved  never  to  take  a  farthing  for  my 
services  to  a  man  so  impoverished ;  but  the 
delicate  manner  in  which  he  insinuated 
a  gold  coin  into  my  hand  one  evening  as 
he  bowed  me  out,  would  have  made  a  re- 
fusal ungracious;  and,  although  it  was 
'h  very  small  proportion  of  the  fee  due, 
be  seemed  to  recognize  botii  my  claim 
and  his  own  inability,  by  saying  with 
the  utmost  suavity,  '  Doctor,  you  are  fond 
of  celebrated  men ;  here  Is  a  print  of 
Oodwin— a  proof  impression  which  he 
(the  most  philosophic  man  I  ever  knew) 
gave  me, — ^please  accept  iV"  He  never 
would  allow  the  doctor,  upon  whom  he 
•ften  cfldled,  to  accompany  him  at  park- 
ing, beyond  the  threshold  of  the  room, 
saying,  "  this  will  do ;  no  one  in  Europe 
accompanies  a  guest  faHfaer  than  here,'' 
•—and  then  came  the  bow,  the  wave  of 
the  hand,  and  the  gliding  off.  In  these 
casual  details  we  pero^ve  how  Ohester^ 
il^dian  was  Bnrr-^how  much  greater 
his  faith  in  manner  than  in  more  soulful 


realDses— how    Aeatricrf   was    life  t9 
him — ^how  lite  a   sagacious  game  hu- 
man intercourse.    And  so  from  the  an- 
ecdotes   of  his   younger  ootemporaiies 
we   glean    a    very    definite    notion    of 
the   prevalent  idea   of    his    charseter. 
"  When  I  mentioned  to  my  father,"  said 
the  son  of  one  of  our  most  eminent  jurisis 
to  us,  "  that  I  had  formed  the  aeqnain- 
tanoe  of  Col.  Burr,  and  rather  liked  him, 
he  was  positively  frightened;  and  the 
next  time   the  two  met  in  the  street, 
'  Oolonel,'  said  the  Chanoellorin  passingi 
'  my  son  t^ls  me  he  likes  you.'    *  So  did 
his  father  twenty  years  age,'  was  Burr's 
reply."    A  lady  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State,  a  belle  in  her  youth,  naivdy 
told  us  of  her  trepidation  irhea  Burr, 
who  had  been  at  her  father's  house,  join- 
ed  her,  as  yet  a  school  girl  in  one  of  the 
most  publie  avenues :  "People  looked  at 
me  as  on  the  brink  of  ruin,"  she  observ- 
ed. Aprofeesionalaoquatntanoeof  Buit's 
has  described  to  us  his  sententioua  way 
of  "  summing  up"  an  argument,  bin  su- 
perficial, decided,  yet  often  partially  tme 
estimate  of  famous  people  he  had  known. 
He  said  of  Benedict  Arnold,  for  imtanee, 
'*  he  was  so  dishonest  that  he  was  capa- 
ble of  filching  the  coin  from  the  pocket 
of  a  sleeping  companion ;    but  in    the 
field,  sir,  he  was  a  Hon." 

Even  those  too  young  to  have  oaogfat 
more  than  a  glimpse  of  Aaron  Burr  in 
his  dd  age,  by  virtue  of  the  current  tra- 
ditions and  patent  incidents  of  his  life^ 
have  imbibed  an  impression  of  hioL  eo- 
riously  made  up  of  the  gay  trtompha  re- 
corded in  French  memoirs  and  t^e  bold 
oriminalities  that  Atnsworth  has  wrooKht 
into  romances.  Within  a  week  af  his 
indigent  and  lonely  aspect  in  Bnadwaj, 
he  appeared  there  leaning  back  with  an 
evident  consciousness  of  marital  tiffin, 
in  a  splendid  chariot,  with  Madam  Ja- 
mel's  liveried  servants  on  the  box  and 
foot-board;  alter  foscinating  a  whole 
boarding  school  of  admiring  girle  mt 
Middletown,  by  his  attractive  bearing 
and  honeyed  weeds,  he  sat  on  tiw  itase  at 
the  college  commencement  there,  to  ba> 
come  the  nuoleus  of  a  thousand  keen 
eyes,  while  a  youth  deokimed  in  ^raiee 
of  Hainilton  in  the  preeence  of  hie  de* 
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rbiW  ha  VM  xtoeiTing  •jm^pm- 
fitelitiet  «t  the  Sooth  and  a 
'  iBlbimad  Oenaral  Qreena'a 
har  iDkaDtion  to  hring  him  to 
^I  eaoiiot,''  replied  thai  lojal 
^'ahul  mj  house  againat  any 
line;  hot  the  moment  Col. 
N  M  at  one  door,  I  ahall  go  oot 
her."  Whal  a  chapter  for  a 
walirt  woold  he  the  eojoorn  of 
m  al  Paria — haonting  imperial 
ibm  and  miniaterid  oahinete 
ipoH^  eharaoterbtioally  experi- 
ov  to  draw  **  Tinegar  from  sap," 
a  eld  woman's  stand  where  he 

aans  for  a  cigar,  reluctantly 
itoja  ponhased  for  his  grand- 
ig  aasoky  chimneys;  sleeping  on 
iaiieting  oomplimentary  notes 
■  petitions  and  amoroos  dia- 
ag  to4ay  with  a  philosopher  in 
sirieni,  and  wandering  hungry 
ha  aireets  to-morrow, — mean- 
ssly  noting  **  Gbmpillo's  straits" 
bsia,  and  hesieging,  in  Tain, 
y'a  representatiTe  fur  coonte- 
aad.  Or  shift  the  scene  to  his 
d»  and  watch  the  old  man  as 
own  Broadway  on. a  summer 
nth  a  fair  girl,  his  unacknow- 
Id  according  to  report,  leaning 
I,  and  see  how  men  with  white 

hsn  nnrecognised,  and  then 
iat  him  out  to  a  companion  as 
te  hsgoiled  Blannerhasset  and 
IkNiiy  saw  Montgomery's  defeat 
It  the  Democratic  piuiy  elee- 
taetics.  An  habitu^  of  Sarato- 
palmy  days  of  that  fashionable 
|ilaee^  may  have  deflcribed  the 

cf  a  crowd"  there  ezperi> 
ha  **  old  man  whom  eyerybody 

A  reminiscent  Knickerbocker, 
ma  pointed  out  the  spot  at 
m  where  his  rictim  fell,  the 
4rHill,"  where  he  entertained 
ippa  and  Yolney,  and  read  Vol- 
iridov  Preroet  to  whom  hewas 
F.tha  identical  clergyman  who, 
Iny  later,  joined  him  in  wed- 
Ml'a  notable  relict,  whose  funds 
adao  rapidly  that  a  separation 
red ;  theee  and  the  old  wooden 
■0  he  died  at  Staten  Island, 


the  Teaerable  ancestral  tomb  at  Prince- 
ton whwe  his  body  moolders,  the  por- 
trait by  Yanderlyn,  a  few  commonplace 
letters,  and  scraps  of  a  journal  and  in- 
numerabla  stories  of  gallantry,  social 
tact,  bitter  pri?ation  and  legal  adroitness, 
make  up  the  insignificant  landmarks  of 
one  whoee  name  is  on  an  iUustriona 
roll  of  soldiers  and  statesmen. 

That  name,  indeed,  seems  destined  to 
share  the  same  ticissitodaand  the  troth  as 
reepeots  his  acts  and  motiTcetobe  inydved 
in  the  same  olood  of  mystery  with  which 
he  took  a  morbid  pleasure  (and  ciroom- 
stances  fortuitously  aided  him)  to  befog  his 
actual  life  and  presence.  Exercising 
more  than  ordinary  caution  to  preeerre 
his  papers  and  making  special  testamen- 
tary proriaion  for  the  inviolability  of 
those  not  lost  at  sea,  no  sooner  is  pnUio 
attention  awakened  to  his  history,  than 
a  sharp  controversy  ensoes  in  the  joor- 
nals,  as  to  the  character  and  the  fate  of 
these  written  memorials.  One  assurea 
us  the  mass  of  his  correspondence  was, 
by  his  own  direction,  burned;  anotlier 
that  letters  to  him  from  ladies  well  known 
in  the  social  circles  of  his  better  days, 
were  handed  round  to  furnish  aliment 
for  scandalous  tongues  and  prurient  ia^ 
aginations ;  one  witness  testifies  to  hav- 
ing rescued  the  *'Burr  Papers"  from 
a  junkshop,  and  another  to  discovering 
them  on  the  wet  deck  of  a  coaster.  It  is 
declared  by  an  aged  clergyman,  that  he 
sought  the  consolations  of  religion  in  his 
dying  hours,  and  as  confidently  asserted 
in  other  quarters  that  to  the  last  glimmer 
of  raticmality  he  entertained  no  serioos 
convictions;  his  "relations  with  w6- 
men"  his  political  conduct,  his  code  of 
honor,  his  legal  repotation,  his  dispo- 
sition, motives,  scope  of  mind,  and  penir 
tence,  are,  each  and  all,  now  as  when  he 
lived,  themes  of  diverse  opinion  and  on- 
settled  estimation,  althoogfa  enough  is 
admitted  to  neotraliie  in  his  case  the 
benefit  of  a  doobt. 

The  theory  hinted  at  and  indirectly  en- 
forced rather  than  emphatically  proposed 
and  demonstrated  by  some  of  Burr's  old 
adherents,  is  quite  plausible  as  a  pro- 
gramme of  defence.  The  Federalists,  it  is 
said,  hated  him  because  he  shot  Hamil- 
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ton,  the  DemooratB  beeanse  JelFerflon, 
when  at  the  head  of  that  party  and  of 
the  nation,  proscribed  and  persecnted 
him  as  a  traitor  ;  the  religions  oommani- 
ty  avoided  him  as  an  nnbelierer,  and  in 
domestic  life,  he  was  feared  on  account 
of  his  reputed  saccess  in  gallantry; 
here,  it  is  argued,  is  a  bundle  of  preju- 
dices sufficient  to  ostracise  a  man  who 
may  have  been  unjustly  charged  with 
malice  aforethought,  tre&son,  and  profli- 
gacy, and  was,  in  fact,  only  an  amorous 
free-thinker,  of  remarkable  intelligence, 
brave  enterprise  and  social  honor,  not 
worse  than  many  a  ootemporary  more 
fortunate  in  his  ambition  and  les 
persecuted  by  his  foes.  To  give  effect  to 
such  a  plea,  no  indifferent  picture  mig'it 
be  and  has  been  partially  drawn,  of  the 
influence  of  social  injustice  upon  a  na* 
turally  amiable  character,  goading  its 
passions  into  frenzy,  and  turning  the 
**  milk  of  human  kindness"  to  gall,  while 
the  desolation-  and  abandonment  that 
marked  his  closing  years  give  added 
pathos  to  such  extenuation.  But  the 
facts  and  fables  of  his  life  were  only  an 
hicomplete  solution  of  the  problem  of 
his  reputation ;  it  is  evasive  on  the  part 
of  those  intent  upon  this  question,  to 
test  it  by  the  external  evidence  of  special 
incidents ;  if  we  look  impartially  at  the 
times  and  the  men  of  Burr's  generation, 
we  find  that»  however  unscrupulous  in 
partisan  vrarfiare,  however  inelegant  in  the 
arrangement  and  unaccomplished  in  the 
etiquette  of  social  life,  however  narrow 
or  bigoted  or  ambitious, — ^they  were  re- 
markable for  earnest  oonviettons  and 
frank  sympathies;  freedom  of  speeoh, 
ardor  of  sentiment^  deoidon  of  opinion — 
the  manly,  open  and  genial  qualitiee  of 
character  were  rife ;  now  the  reserve, 
plausibilify,  Bfachiavellism,  as  that  word 
is  popularly  used,  of  Burr,  were  directly 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  his  times  and 
CQuntry.;  the  union  of  sagacity  and  sen- 
tentiousness,the  secretive  and  calculating, 
with  a  winsome  address  and  elaborate 
graeiousness  of  manner, — was  more  in 
keeping  with  the  Frendi  oeort,  under 
the  old  regime  or  the  subtle  ekganoe  of 


Italian  diplomacy,  than  with  tiie  tone  of 
feeling  and  manners  in  America  at  ths 
time  of  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.    The  salient  ooeurnmeei  of 
his  life  were  but  a  public  ezpositioa  of 
what  the  man  faims^^f  indicated  and  ft- 
lustrated  in  his  proper  person ;  master 
of  the  arts  which  captivate  women  he 
was,  in  the  same  proportion,  deficient  in 
those  that  win  the  confidence  of  men. 
He  did  not  care  to  impress  them  by  any 
direct  force  of  mind ;   to  be  agresable, 
courteous,  to  allure  and  amuse,  are  bat  a 
moiety  of  the  genuine  man's  aspirations; 
he  would  also  meet  his  fellows  on  the 
plane  of  absolute  oonviotions,   exalted 
sentiment,  magnanimous  sympathy.  £v6a 
pleasure  seldom  thawed  tiie  aelf-posMB- 
sion  of  Burr ;  his  tongue  was  not  leofisa* 
ed  by  conviviality  nor  his  vigilance  laH* 
ed  by  fellowship.    He  was  one  of  tbois 
natures  vnth  which  it  is  difficult  for  a 
candid,  manly  soul  to  ooalesee ;  and  this 
is  the  real  cause  of  his-  being  so  absolute^ 
deserted.    The  essential  quality  whsre* 
by  minds   and   hearts  are  fused  in  a 
glow  of  love  or  faith — ^the  trust  which 
precedes  and  hallows  ingenuous  iramaa 
intercourse,  was  baffled  by  incndinate  se- 
cretiveness ;  we  behold  emphatically  iHos* 
trated  herein  the  truth  of  Lamb's  apos- 
trophe to  this  great  prin^le  of  social 
harmony  and  individual  respect: 

**How  fine  and  noble  a  thing  is  Confideaoe, 

How  reasonable,  too,  and  almost  godlike! 

Fast  cement  of  fast  ixiends,  bond  of  so- 
ciety, 

Old  natural  g<hbetuf€en  in  the  vxjrltTa  bua- 
n€t$  ; 

Where  civil  life  and  order,  wanting  tkit  ci- 
mentj 

Would  presently  rush  back 

Into  the  pristine  state  of  singularity, 

^nd  each  man  eteuid  tUone." 

No  mere  partisan  impulseeanaceouptfOT 
the  statement  of  the  historian  of  the  U,. 
S.  Senate  that  Burr  ohattenged  Hamiltoa 
for  having  conscientiously  opposed  his 
Presidential  aspirations,  four  years  afiar 
that  exciting  canvass,  from  naoiives  cl 
deliberation  and  calculated  revenge.* 


*  Benton's  Thirty  Years  inthe  Senate. 
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It  w%s  the  man  rather  than  his  deeds, 
real  or  imaginary,  which  eaused  him  to 
be  thas  repudiated ;  that  is   to  say,   if 
there  bad  been  urithin  and  about  him  the 
iost'iDcts  and  the  atmosphere  that  retain 
©mfidence  and  rivet  affection,  such  utter 
isolation  and  depreciation  would  not  have 
sipializetl  his  latter  years.     Eminent  po- 
litical characters  have  been  noted  as  free 
lifers  loth  here  and  in  England, — but 
certain  qnalities  of  mind  and  heart  have 
secured  them   the     love    and    admira- 
tion of  their  fellow-men.    Improvidence 
hu  characterized     the    most    eloquent 
$tate>-meo,  and  yet  failed  to  exhaust  the 
usiduities  of  friendship ;    duels,    fatal 
aad  inrolving  national  bereavement,  have 
isolated  military  and    civic    officers   in 
b-nh  hemispheres  from  special  circles  of 
wiety  and   yet    thereby    united   more 
JtroDjrly  the  bonds  of  private  sympathy  ; 
ad  joldiers  of  fortune  have  ventured 
Qpr;D  enterprises  of  conquest  and  been 
tiroed  aside    or    vanquished,    without 
Iwing  the  prestige  of  integrity  of  pur- 
ple.  We  must  look  behind  the  political 
prejudice,  the  desolating  rencontre,  the 
^  fjT  treason,  the  debts  and  amours  of 
Aanm  Burr,  to  account  for  the  entire 
dipLnist  and  forlorn  abandonment  he  suf- 
fered.  These  explain  public  and  parti- 
UQ  l<Qt  not  social  and  personal  deser- 
tion ;  only  the  actual  impression  made  by 
the  individual  is  adequate  to  justify  the 
latter.    Trumbull  might  refuse  to  por- 
trajhis  features  among  the  revolution- 
»rj  and  constitutional  leaders  of  the  re- 
paMic—Glay    might    decline    his    prof- 
f^rel  hand,  Hamilton  might  declare  that 
to  elect  him  President  of  the   United 
-tat*r?,  would  be  to  disgrace  the  country, 
*nd  Jefferson  might  **  habitually  caution 
MiJi.ton  about  bim," — for    reasons,  in 
a  measure,  based  on  prejudice  or  poli- 
lii-'?,— but  when   those  of  his  own  sex, 
^jTTnpt  from  associations  of  this  kind, 
lai  drawn  to  him,  perhaps,  by  sympathy 
^^r  lih  sorrows  and  the  attractions  of  his 
^«*if  ty,  soon  withdrew  or  maintained  a 
ii^rant   recognition,  and  when  an  im- 
I^rtial  philosopher  like  Bentham  "  shud- 
^n^i  when  he  spoke  of  his  principles," — 
it  argues  that  he  inspired  the  tame  dis- 
trust in  unprejudiced  observers  as  the 


sagacious  patriots,  his  compeers,  acknow- 
ledged. 

He  had  none  of  the  frank  and  gen- 
erous abandon  which  endeared  Fox  and 
Sheridan  even  to  their  opponents ;  their 
errors  were  convivial,  his  those  of  calcu- 
lation ;  the  order  of  his  mind  was  not 
such  as  to  redeem,  by  intellectual  tri- 
umphs, the  arid  path  of  chicanery ;  his 
views  were  not  profound  and  comprehen- 
sive but  acute  and  tortuous;  he  had 
alertness  and  hardihood  as  a  lawyer,  but 
not  inductive  breadth  and  power  of  gen- 
eralization ;  he  used  few  words,  spoke  di 
rectly  to  the  point,  and  his  statements 
were  neat  and  terse,  which,  with  an  ur- 
bane manner,  explain  his  success;  he 
was  a  logician  but  no  philosopher  ;  more 
of  a  dogmatist  and  dialectician  than  an 
orator,  clever  not  great,  endowed  with 
tact  and  talent  but  not  genius,  cunning 
rather  than  wise,  adroit  far  more  than 
eloquent,  able  to  win  better  than  to  en- 
lighten, uninspireJ,  plausible,  self-pos- 
sessed— with  only  one  master  passion, 
and  that  unredeemed  by  sentiment,  and 
without  the  tenderness  of  soul  that  puri- 
fied the  sensualism  of  Bums,  the  ideal- 
ism that  elevated  the  amorous  egotism  of 
Goethe,  or  the  aspiration  that  wrestled 
in  Byron's  heart  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  appetite. 

In  estimating  Burr's  influence  as  a 
politician,  his  success  as  an  advocate  and 
his  reputation  for  elegance  and  fascina- 
tion of  manner,  we  must  constantly  keep 
in  mind  the  state  of  parties  and  society 
at  the  outset  of  his  career.  The  arena 
of  forensic  display  and  (»f  social  distinc- 
tion was  comparatively  limited  ;  the  hon- 
ors of  the  forum  and  the  assembly  were 
shared  by  few;  New  York  was  more 
like  a  provincial  town  than  a  metropolis  ; 
polished  address  was  the  exception  not 
the  rule;  neither  popular  education,  do- 
mestic luxury,  incessant  communication 
with  Europe,  a  prolific  press,  or  any  of 
the  other  great  agents  of  modern  civili- 
zation, had  attained  their  present  scale 
of  efficiency.  Such  a  man  as  Burr  was 
more  prominent  then  than  he  could  pos- 
sibly be  now ;  and  that  his  claims  as  a 
speaker  and  a  gentleman  are  exaggerated 
by  tradition  we  cannot  but  infer  from 
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th^  fact  that  thej  are  so  vague  and  in- 
tangible ;  while  we  are  told  he  "  was  con- 
Bidered  one  of  the  most  persuasive  speak- 
ers of  the  age,"  the  same  writer  elsewhere 
says,  '*  from  the  year  1812  to  the  time  of 
his  death  he  never  made  a  speech  in  any 
of  our  courts  which  can,  with  propriety, 
be  called  an  argument,  and,  at  no  period 
of  his  life  eould  he  have  been  a  learned 
lawyer." 

Not  only  did  Burr  fail  to  bequeath  any 
palpable  evidence  of  a  gifted  mind,  but 
the  record  he  kept  of  his  own  experiences 
is  the  most  barren  and  purely  material 
ever  chronicled  by  an  intelligent  man  or 
public  cliaraoter.  It  is,  indeed,  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  the  superficial  insight  and 
exclusive  sympathies  of  Aaron  Burr  that, 
living  and  acting  as  he  did  at  a  great  po- 
litical and  social  crisis  in  America  and 
residing  in  Europe  at  the  most  eventful 
period  of  modern  history,  scarcely  a 
trace  remains  of  the  impression  made 
upon  his  intelligence  by  those  most  rare, 
and  suggestive  opportunities.  He  notes 
the  gradations  of  his  indigence  while 
in  Paris,  the  economical  shifts,  the  per- 
sonal struggle  ^th  prejudice  and  pover- 
ty, in  a  strain  of  humor  creditable  to 
his  manliness  and,  with  H  minute  detail, 
the  egotism  of  which  is  only  redeemed 
by  our  sense  of  compassion.  But  the 
drama  of  human  life  and  destiny,  the 
transition  of  civil  and  military  power 
and  the  remarkable  men  then  prominent 
and  active,  seem  to  affect  him  less  than 
the  changes  of  the  weather  or  the  receipt 
of  a  billet  do%ix — not  because,  like  Hum- 
boldt, science  absorbed  the  attention 
which  those  less  pre-occupied  with  eter- 
nal verities  give  to  the  immediate,  nor 
because,  like  Franklin,  methodical  la- 
bors for  his  country  diverted  him  from 
general  disquisition  on  foreign  interests, 
nor  because,  like  Fulton  or  Byron,  the 
aspirations  of  genius  beguiled  the  oon- 
aciousness  of  exile — ^but  evidently  on  ac- 
count of  a  moral  indifference,  an  intel- 
lectual narrowness,  a  want  of  compre- 
hensive and  generous  perception  and  sen- 
timent. It  is  true  that  he  eiyoyed  re- 
markable social  privileges  both  abroad 
and  at  home ;  that  he  possessed  the  man- 
ner which  is  a  passport  to  salon^  boudoir 


and   cabinet;,  but  he   aeems  to  htye 
brought  thence  only  the  most  casual  an- 
ecdotes, gossip  and  bon-mots ;  his  notes 
throw  no  light  on  the  philosophy  of  char- 
acter, give  no  clear  glimpse  of  the  minds 
of  the  gifted  and  the  renowned ;  he  onlj 
beheld  the  external  and  <?ared  onljf  for 
the  brilliant ;  he  used  to  speak  disdain- 
fully of  Washington's  military  skill  as 
confined  to  setting  men  to  dig,  and  sneer 
at  his  limited  knowledge  of  books ;  he 
.called  Putnam  "  an  ignorant  rustic,"  and 
professed  contempt  for  the  rhetoric  of 
Ham.lton,  Wirt,  and  Clay, — ^failing  ut- 
terly to  recognize  the  insignificance  of 
those  facts  of  character  as  incidental  to 
others  so  large,  efficient,  and  complete  as 
to  individualize  and  exalt  the  whole  into 
permanent  greatness.     He  was  a  ^U 
maUre  in  his  estimate  of  humanity ;  an 
observer  of  the  lesser  and  more  tempo- 
rary— not  the  essential  traits.    To  read 
the  letters  and  journals  of  Burr,  and 
remember  that  he  was  the  associate  of 
our  revolutionary  heroes  and  constitu- 
tional statesmen,  that  he  hod  been  on 
intimate  terms  with  Godwin  and  Bent- 
ham,  had  known  the  literary  circles  at 
Edinburgh  and  Weimar,  since  become  Id' 
tellectual  oracles  of  the  age, — ^is  to  real* 
ize  how  little  of  high  and  earnest  synipft 
thy  with  genius,  truth,  and  beauty  ex] 
isted  in  that  adroit,  keen,  polished,  ti 
vacious,  but  shallow  and  irreverent  mind 
A  not  less  evident  indifference  to  natur 
is  observable;    throughout    those    loui 
journeys  and  sojourns  in  £ngland,FraQ(^ 
Sweden,  and  Holland,  we  find  no  phas 
of    the  outward  world,   no  wonder  <| 
ocean  and  forest,  no  lovelineas  of  sho^ 
or  sunset  noted  with  the  interest  of  a  sd 
entific  or  the  enthusiasm  of  a  poetic^ 
mind;   but,  instead  thereof,    the    moj 
petty  detdls  of  material  life,   the  moj 
commonplace  incidents  of  personal  we 
fare.    Other  men  have  wandered  froj 
the  land  of  their  nativity  under  the  b^ 
of  political  proscription ;  many  a  Fren^ 
emigre,  like  the  author  of  Atala,  bravei 
exercised  his  talents  for  enbeistenee  | 
London ;  what  philosophic  reflection  a^ 
cosmopolitan  affinities  his  memoirs  ^ 
hibit  and  how  does  the  sentiment  of  b 
manity  quicken  his  obswvation,  ^ive  \ 
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Infts  and  Interest  to  the  dree- 
s  of  bis  exile  t  That  Burr  had 
0m  with  this  'Grand  Bake  and 
h  that  philoBopher,  attended  the 

m  fiimons  Dachess,  or  was 
i  a  eertwn  ministerial  breakfiwt, 
;  bot  aa  to  these  scenes  and 
isliiemselTeSfthefaToured  ^nest 
-dlent,  too,  on  the  great  ques- 
be  day,  on  the  rast  interests, 
iiv  inflnenoes,  the  social  charao- 
rhieh,  according  to  his  diary, 
■eh  excellent  opportunities  of 
;  while  his  fragid  meal,  quan- 
d^  expedients  to  keep  warm  and 
ley  are  most  precisely  and  per- 
j  l«eorded.  Such  details,  it 
lUl,  are  of  interest  to  the  eye  of 

and  off^  a  touching  proof  of 
Me' in  privation  and  fertility  in 
,  Irhich  illustrate  the  force  and 
if  Burr's  character ;  but,  when 
,'they  are  unworthy  a  cultivated 
jgfld  mind.  Swift  noted  in  his 
4  ftr  Stella's  benefit,  every  mi- 

bie   health,   fare,  work,   and 
n%  bot  these  material  and  out- 
feomstanoes    were   blent   with 
hrewd  sketch  of  character,  many 
fVidmtion  of  society  and  not  a 
iiions  as  to  states  of  mind,  mo- 
tanotion,  which  give  a  certain 
obgniity  and  vital  interest  to 
!• ;  whereas  the  monotonous  di- 
■rr  ilever  transcends  the  casual 
itoeonal ;  it  deals  wholly  in  the 
rtisd  die  material,  and  but  one 
waA  earnest  sentiment — that  of 
sflbetion — ^redeems  it  from  un- 
M  complacent  selfishness. 
Vejing  this  career,  so  unsubstan- 
i  vaterials  for  intellectual  fame, 
ate  of  tangible  results,  yet  so  in- 
nf  will,  self-possession  and  a  cer- 
vvd  and  casual  success,  we  do 
hi  ttie  libertinism,  Mexican  in- 
If  'duel  with  which  the  name  of 
eMefly  associated, — an  adequate 
Mil  of  the  social  ban  under  which 
i(j^  saffered  nor  of  the  meagre 
i  mind  claimed  by  his  admirers 
ft'aoperior  order,  and  of  a  life  of 
Imtj  vicissitude  and  opportuni- 
ie  qifeetion  inevitably  suggests 


itself— for  what  was  Aaron  Burr,  con- 
sidered as  a  man  and  independently  of 
the  fatal  errors  which  darken  his  mem- 
ory— fit  t  For  what  had  nature  especially 
endowed  him  7  wherein  could  his  pecu- 
liar ability  and  disposition  have  found 
scope  to  the  best  advantage?    The  an- 
swer  is  obvious.     Aaron    Burr  should 
ha?e  been  all  his  life  a  soldier.    In  an 
active  military  career   his   remarkable 
powers  of  endurance,  his  mental  alacrity 
and  moral  hardihood  might  have  won  for 
him  the  consideration  and  the  arena  he 
needed.    The  recuperative  powers  of  his 
constitution,  the  perseverance  of  his  an- 
tagonism, the  indifference  to  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  table,  the  vigilant,  patient, 
cheerful  habit  of  his  nature,  the  French 
philosophy  and  lightness  of  his  creed, 
his  magnetic  influence  over  inferiors  and 
his  courtly  address  to  equals,  his  bravery, 
coolness,  sagacious  eye  for  weak  points, 
and    firmness    of  purpose  in  conflict — 
these  are  a  few  of  the  qualities  which 
would  have  made  him  an  eminent  and 
efficient  mititaire.    And  in  such  a  voca. 
tion  the  worse  points  of  his  character 
might  have  found  le^s  baneful  develop- 
ment; the  intriguing  instinct,  so  long  ex- 
ercised* to  the  detriment  of  social  hon- 
our, and  political  magnanimity,  might 
have  expended  itself   with  comparative 
harmlessness  in  the  stratagems  of  war 
and  the  rust  of  the  tactician ;  and  pro- 
fligacy, as  a  social  evil,  is  less  obvious 
and  corrosive  in  the  vagrant  range  of  the 
camp  than  in  the  sweet  securities  of  do- 
mestic and  civil  life.    The  necessity  of 
self-respect  in  one  whose  business  it  is 
to  command  others,  and  whose  example 
is  therefore  essentially  a  personal  inter- 
est, must  have  tended,  in  such  a  sphere, 
to  modify  the  prevalent  habits  of  Burr  in 
regard  to  circumventing  one    sex    and 
leading  astray  the  other.    Ambition  in 
military  life,  the  moral  restraints  incident 
to  official  authority,  in  a  degree,  would 
have  taken  the  place  of  conscience  in 
such  a  man. 

But  we  are  not  left  (o  conjecture  in 
this  regard.  The  fairest  portion  of  Burr's 
life  was  that  of  his  soldiership,  when  he 
accompanied  Arnold  to  Quebec:  young  and 
far  from  robust  as  he  was,  not  a  man  in 
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the  expedition  bove  priyation  more  cheer- 
fullj»  was  quicker  with  expedients,  or 
more  brave  in  action  ;  and  while  entrust- 
ed with  the  outposts  in  Westchester  coun- 
ty, during  the  early  part  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  his  vigilance,  humanity, 
skill,  and  courage  were  proverbial.  The 
military  aspirations  of  his  first  youth,  are 
amoDg  the  few  noble  glimpses  of  a  na- 
ture early  cramped  and  blasted  by  false 
and  heartless  theories  and  reckless  habits; 
and,  if  these  had  been  fully  gratified  and 
a  permanent  career  of  arms,  legitimate 
and  inspiring,  have  then  opened  and  been 
followed^  we  can  easily  imagine  that 
Aaron  Burr  might  have  fallen,  after  suc- 
cessive triumphs,  with  no  blot  on  his 
name  which  the  fame  of  a  brave  and 
faithful  soldier  could  not  eclipse.  Through 
life  there  was  in  his  habits  the  spirit  of 
the  camp.  He  prided  himself  on  free- 
dom from  luxurious  tastes ;  he  preferred 
to  sleep  on  a  sofa  in  his  office  and  to  broil 
a  slice  of  ham  for  his  supper,  to  the  more 
costly  arrangements  which,  at  intervals, 
he  enjoyed.  He  loved  a  judicial  skirm- 
ish, to  spring  a  mine  upon  his  legal  ad- 
versary, to  lay  deep  political  schemes  and 
engage  in  logical  combats.  For  more 
than  half  a  century  he  waged  a  hand  to 
hand  battle  with  Society  and  with  For- 
tune,— walking  the  midnight  streets  like 
a  sentinel,entrenching  himself  in  isolated 
lodgings,  peering  at  his  fellow-men  from 
under  suspicious  eyelids,  carrying  a  bold 
front  and  a  determined  heart  through 
years  of  baffled  hope  and  an  age  of  con- 
tumely and  bereavement.  A  soldier  of 
fortune,  an  adventurer  was  Aaron  Burr 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  ;  there 
have  been  many  like  him,  but  none  in 
whose  memoirs  so  vivid  a  contrast  is  of- 
fered between  such  a  precarious  and  out- 
cast lot  and  its  antecedents ;  sprang 
from  the  best  Puritan  blood  of  New  Eng- 
land, identified  with  the  only  genuine 
Pilgrim  aristocracy — that  of  the  clergy — 
and,  with  this  prestige^  ushered  into  ac- 
tive life  at  the  close  of  the  French  and 
opening  of  the  American  War,  with  that 
band  of  select  heroes  and  statesmen  now 
idolized  as  the  purest  constellation  in  the 
firmament  of  history;  he,  who  called 
Jonathan  Edwards  grand-father,  in  whose 


fraternity  foil  the  gallant  Montgomery, 
who  had  been  domesticated  with  Wish- 
ington,  and  Yioe  President  of  the  United 
States, — ^who  had  extended  manorial  hos- 
pitality to  a  king, — hunted  as  t  felon, 
sleeping  on  a  garret  floor  in  Paris,  sod 
skulking  back  to  his  native  land  in  dis- 
guise— ofiers  one  of  those  rare  instanoea 
of  extreme    and    violent  controdictiou 
which  win  historians  to  antithetical  rhe- 
toric, and  yield  the  novelist  hints  **  stranger 
than  fiction/' 
What  the  phrenologiata  call  seerefwraefs, 
and  the  French  ^ne««0  underlaid,  pennet* 
ted  and  identified  the  character  of  Aanm 
Burr.    It  was  through  this  least  attrect- 
ive  of  humdn  qualities  that  he  achieved 
success  in  law,  politics  and  love — so  fas 
as  immediate  and  exceptionable  triuittphe 
merit  that  name.     When  planning  an 
election  campaign,  intent  on  subduing  a 
woman's  heart,  or  foiling  a  legal  adrer 
sary, — in  society,  at  the  bar,  on  the  buet- 
ing^i — to  artifice  Burr   looked  for  the 
means  of  realizing  his  object    What  k 
Other  men  is  but  incidental,  was  his  chief 
resource.    A  demonstrative  manner  and 
a  reticent  tongue  and  pen  were  character 
istic  of  the  soldier,  the  lawyer  and  the 
lover.    He  knew  how  to  flatter,  but  not 
how  to  confide.    He  was    vigilant  for 
weak  points,  not  cognizant  of  high  bjib* 
pathies ;  through  the  vanity  of  one  sex, 
and  the  unguarded  candor  of  the  other, 
he  strove  to  insinuate  himself*  to  lure  or 
countermine.    On  the  surface  agreeable, 
improvident,  sceptical,  and,  within,  desti- 
tute of  serious  convictions  or  eamestnosB, 
he  could,  unbewildered  by  the  emotions 
which  make  more  generous  aonls  hesi- 
tate,— watch,  take  advantage,  win  to  oom- 
placency  or  amuse  into  negligence  the 
intellectual  or  moral  citadel  he  proposed 
to    overthrow.     His   taste   in    reading, 
society  and  the  economy  of  life^  were 
essentially  artificial.     Bouaseau's  send- 
mentalism  charmed  him  more  tbeuD  Frank- 
lin's philosophy,  the  outward  grace  of 
Chesterfield  more  than  the  natoral  digni- 
ty of  Washington,  the  shallow  philoso- 
phy of  Voltaire  more  than  the  robust  and 
manly  wisdom  of  Bacon,    He  once,  how- 
ever, had  a  choice  library,  and  waa,  at 
times,  a  great  though  d^oltoij  reader. 
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shdiar  hk  toate  was  for  Lfttin 
.  He  had  the  lightness  of  tem- 
I  eEtem&l  formula  of  coartesy, 
seaUe  as  opposed  to  the  earnest 
f  life  which  belongs  to  the 
nature;  indeed  Burr's  affinities 
m  Gallie  than  Saxon.  A  certain 
leidod,  often  paradoxical,  "giving 
lion'' — in  brief  terms  and  with 
f  emphasis,  impressed  the  timid. 
in  mental  hardihood  was  one  of 
ts  whereby  he  so  easily  fascinated 
nen  of  intellectual  ambition.  To 
mn,  whose  name  figured  in  histo- 
identified  with  many  a  sue- 
in  the  courts,  and  in  parti- 
ida^  glibly  dispatch  Christianity 
Dg  he  had  examined  and  fuund 
^  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
■n  Revolutionary  army,  as  a  well 
^  but  very  dull  man,  and  Demo- 
Mtitaiions  as  a  failure — had  in  it 
ng  so  bold  and  piquant  for  an 
1  and  presumptuous  mind,  that 
lant  raeanieur  found  ready  audi- 
n  nil  this  there  was  an  echo  of  that 
t  and  hollow  school  of  literature 
iety  represented  by  Horace  Wal- 
1  Lord  Chesterfield,  wherein  wit 
nbatitute  for  sentiment,  manner 
nnler,  teste  for  aspiration,  egotism 
li.  form  for  substance,  style  for 
•ehool  too  insubstantial  and  un- 
to find  other  than  a  temporary 
a  Snglish  soil,  or  in  English  lite- 
nnd  utterly  alien  to  the  frank, 
ind  earnest  spirit  of  the  early 
our  Republic. 

••cretiTe  idiosynoracy  of  Burr, 
i|»ropriate  to  the  old  mysterious 
n  than  the  free  American  polity, 
Ithe  most  simple  relations  of  life; 
tied  to  the  curious  and  imagina- 
••pionage  or  gallantry.  There 
leh  in  the  circumstances  and  situa- 
Ihn  man  to  call  for  watchfulness 
mMon,  but  his  love  of  mystery 
rikid.  For  years  he  had  an  inge- 
omngement  of  bells  and  locks 
f,  as  be  lay  in  bed,  he  could  tell 
mied  admittance,  whether  friend 


or  stranger ;  and  according  as  the  visit 
was  from  a  man  of  business  or  a  frail 
and  fair  one,  he,  by  means  of  skilfully 
adjusted  cords,  opened  his  office  or  his 
chamber  door.  He  wrote  in  cipher 
and  travelled  under  an  assumed  name, 
when  both  alternatives  were  a  needless 
exaggeration  either  of  his  personal  risk 
or  importance.  The  incognUo  he  strove 
to  maintain  on  landing  at  Boston,  and 
his  circuitous  and  disguised  method  of 
coming  thence  to  New  York, — after  his 
long  exile  in  Europe, — are  in  ludicrous 
contrast  to  the  public  indiflferenco  when, 
ten  days  after,  he  resumed  the  practice 
of  the  law  in  the  city  entered  with  such 
melodramatic  privacy. 

The  essential  reason  of  Burr's  failure 
in  political  life  may  be  traced  to  the 
same  cause.  lie  openly  avowed  con- 
tempt for  the  government,  and  practised 
a  subtle  court^e  by  which  the  opposition 
of  one  party  was  justified,  and  the  confi- 
dence of  bis  own,  destroyed.  The  impu- 
tation under  which  he  labored  of  having 
intrigued  to  supersede  Jefferson,  while 
ostensibly  acquiescing  in  his  nomination, 
was,  it  is  admitted,  "  the  weight  that 
pulled  him  down."  "  The  conduct  of 
Colonel  Burr,"  we  are  told,  "  was  as  im- 
politic as  it  was  faithless  to  his  party. 
He  shrouded  himself  in  mystery.  He 
should  have  either  frankly  and  openly  de- 
clared himself  a  candidate  in  opposition 
to  Jefferson  or  retired.  It  was  an  invaria- 
ble maxim  with  him  never  to  commit 
anything  on  politics  to  writing.  What 
was  an  honest  man  to  fear  from  it?" 
Similar  views  were  entertained  of  his 
legal  career :  "  He  seemed  to  labor  more 
to  gain  advantages  by  the  meshes  of 
technical  rules  of  practice,  by  contri- 
vance and  trick  than  to  succeed  by  meet- 
ing his  opponent  fairly  in  the  field,  and 
elaborately  discussing  the  merits  of  his 
case."*  As  the  courts  are  at  present 
conducted,  Burr's  method  of  wearing  out 
an  adversary's  patience  or  surprising  his 
caution  by  technical  interference,  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  impracticable. 

The  minor  traits  correspond  with  this 
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general  tendency ;  Barr  eraded  melan- 
choly even  of  that  salutary  and  natural 
kind,  which  originates  in  the  discipline  of 
life  and  the  best  instincts  of  the  soul ; 
like  Sterne  he  waived  all  dalliance  with 
regret;  when  the  angel  of  death  bore 
away  the  only  two  beings,  the  love  of 
whom  called  forth  his  best  affections, — 
he  would  not  look  on  any  object  or 
cherish  any  association  which  kept  their 
images  before  his  mind  ;  he  had  not  the 
moral  courage  and  the  elevated  senti- 
ment through  which  Love  and  Faith  are 
consecrated  to  Memory  and  Hope ;  his 
philosophy  in  this  regard  was  eminently 
French  ;  and  so  also  he  made  it  a  prac- 
tice "  never  to  explain  or  retract " — as  if 
it  were  justifiable  to  allow  a  palpable 
error,  explicable  by  a  word,  to  remain 
unchallenged ;  it  is  as  truly  the  honest 
instinct  of  a  candid  nature  to  guard 
from  needless  injury  personal  reputa- 
tion, as  it  is  essential  to  self-respect 
to  disdain  gratuitous  self-exculpation. 
Burr  utterly  ignored  this  medium, 
and  by  an  affected  indifference  too  ex- 
treme to  be  credited,  added  another  ele- 
ment of  complication  to  the  tangled  web 
of  his  reputation  and  career.  Accord- 
ingly the  facts  confirmed  the  fables,  what 
Iras  known  to  be  true  gave  plausibility 
to  what  was  surmised ;  the  deception 
through  which  he  obtained  a  charter 
for  a  Water  Company  and  transformed  it 
into  Bank  privileges,  suggested  a  cunning 
in  public  manoeuvres,  such  as  might  rea- 
dily make  a  foreign  predatory  scheme 
subservient  to  a  treasonable  plot;  and 
the  shrewd  organization  of  parti zan  re- 
sources— new  in  the  devices  of  Ameri- 
can politics,  cast  a  suspicion  of  intrigue 
over  all  subsequent  enterprises.  It  was 
from  the  disposition  manifested — the 
method  adopted — the  evident  taste  and 
tendency  of  the  man,  in  other  words,  his 
oharacter>-that  gave  rise,  in  the  last 
analysis  to  all  that  was  most  opprobious 
in  the  judgment  and  severe  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  adversaries. 

The  "  Cataline  "  of  Hamilton's  imagi- 
nation, the  "serpent  who  despoiled  the 
Eden,"  in  Wirt's  memorable  rhetoric, 
the  "  antipathy"  of  Washington,  and  the 
"  flavor  of  falsehood,"  of  which  Jeffer- 


son complained — all  are  to  be  traced  to  a 
conviction — an  estimate  of  Burr  founded 
upon  personal  impressions  and  confirmed 
by  adequate  practical  evidence ;  and  this 
view  or  feeling  was  independent  of  po- 
litical animosity,  and  coexisted  with  tbe 
most  opposite  sentiment  in  regard  to  tbe 
duel  with  Hamilton,  the  Mexican  enter- 
prise and  the  gay  Lothario  reputation  of 
Burr.    It  was  a    consequence,  indeed, 
not  of  reputation,  but  of  character — by 
which  we  mean  the  nett  result  or  final 
product  of  what  is  believed  and  felt  to  be 
the  nature  and  absolute  disposition  of  an 
individual,  notwithstanding  special  acts 
or  popular  estimation.     To  confirm  this 
view,  we  recently  questioned  two  gentle- 
men alike  distinguished  for  liberal  senti- 
ment, kindness  and  strict  honor,  as  well 
as  perspicuity — and  whose  relations  with 
Burr  had  been  professional  and  amicable, 
as  to  the  impression  he  habitually  m<ade 
upon  each  ;  one  replied,  "  I  was  always 
afraid  he  would  make  some  dishonoraMe 
proposition  ;"  and  the  other,  "  he  excit^ 
my  curiosity  as  a  moral    anomaly;  I 
could  never  detect  in  his  conversation 
any  recognition  of  the  principle  we  call 
conscience."    It    was  thus  that  Burr's 
own  bearing  and  expressed  ideas   exci- 
ted distrust.      The  marked  courtesy  and 
finished  politeness  of  his  manner  inevi- 
tably contributed  to  the  same  result ;  for 
the  instant  we   believe  manner  to   be 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  sincerity,  or  a 
cloak  for  ulterior  designs,  its  grace  be- 
comes sinister,  and  its  fascinations  are 
resisted  as  a  glamour  not  yielded  to  as  a 
as  a  charm.     Hence  Burr's  agreeabiVity 
alarmed  the  discriminate,  and  they  met 
him   on    his    own    ground    of   external 
courtesy  instead  of  that  more  dear  and 
satisfactory  plane  of  manly  confidence. 
This  want  of  correspondence  between  the 
outward  demonstration  and  the  actual  is 
an  incessant  repulsion  ;  it  aggravates  tbe 
sense  of  injury,  and  where  none  exists, 
breeds  vigilant  reserve.    We  remember  a 
dishonest  bankrupt  who  used  to  salute 
his   creditors  in   the  street,    with    such 
elaborate  courtesy,  impervious  to    their 
coldness,  and  blind  to  their  unresponsive 
mien,    that    one    of   them   irritated    to 
the  last  degree,  one   day  stopped   ''* 
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•btor,  in  the  midit  of  bis  tmilM 
ly  with  tha  adjoration,  **  Spare 
four  politenest  lince  yoa  baye 
mm  cmt  of  my  money  ;**  "it's 
■y  lurindplea,''  blandly  replied 
V  Somewhat  in  ibis  manner  did 
iMBted  mamiert  give  a  direct 
I  io  lua  nnpopnlarity.  It  wae 
IB  **  ondeaTOor  to  atone  by  mi- 
taoenraey  for  imbecility  in  fon- 
l  prindplee;"  and  howeTer  ac- 
to  Tolney,  Talleyrand,  Jerome 
ha  and  other  dietinguisbed  gaeste 
aond  Hilly  and  efleotive  with 
f  the  world,  ooartiers  and  inex- 
laspirants  for  social  0c2a^, excited 
]kSan  MB  to  motives  and  want  of 
lanncerity,  among  the  honest,  in- 
bat  nnansceptible,  becaase  asso- 
th  what  was  anasnally  aoknowl- 
ba  an  exceptionable  character. 
domestic  affections  which  soften 
D»  of  his  life,  were  tainted 
I  artificial  tone.  His  letters  to 
Frerost,  before  and  after  marri- 
tfia  the  compliment  and  verbal 
of  the  courtier  and  man  of  the 
riBore  than  the  candid  hearti- 
oolf-deTOtion  and  frank  sympar 
Mpare  them  with  those  of  Steele 
J  Smith,  and  the  absence  of 
anth  is  emphatically  felt.  Even 
Ifawd  daughter,  just  as  girlhood 
|^Q£  into  womanly  dcTelopraent, 
opeeifie  rales  of  conduct  as  per- 
their  disingenuous  convention- 
fhxmt  whereby  Chesterfield  so 
cote  to  mould  his  son  into  the 
if  a  gentleman.  Aaron  Burr  ad- 
fittle  Theodoeia  to  quote  a  line 
'  Terence  in  her  correspondence, 

0  indicate  her  acquaintance  with 
id  to  eat  only  of  certain  dishes 

.Id  appear  genteel  at  a  dinner 
ku  betraying  in  the  irreverent 
lilh  a  gifted  soul  at  the  critical 
oC  iti  expansion,  a  faith  in  the 
ibe  apparent,  and  the  outward 
f'bahayior,  utterly  inconsistent 

1  recognition  of  what  is  high 
lot  in  the  instinct  and  sacred  in 
m  of  womanhood. 

(Uigly  in  politics,  law,  adven- 
terprise  and  social  life — Artifice 


so  involved  the  action  and  complicated 
the  aims  of  Aaron  Burr,  that  he  effeoto* 
ally  neutralized  whatever  legitimate  infla- 
ence  and  recognition  belonged  either  to 
his  natural  gifts  of  mind  or  his  unex- 
ceptionable motives  of  conduct.  It  waa 
to  his  secretive  and  indirect  tone,  his 
emphasis  of  manner  and  reticence  of 
thought  and  purpose,  that  we  must  look 
for  the  real  grounds  of  his  reputation. 
Whether  he  practised  with  the  pistol  for 
weeks  in  anticipation  of  his  duel  with 
Hamilton,  whether  the  latter  fired  at  his 
adversary  on  that  occasion  or  discharged 
the  weapon  by  accident,  whether  Wilkin- 
son testified  falsely  or  with  truth  on  the 
trial  for  treason,  whether  his  executor 
did  or  did  not  bum  his  love-letters, 
whether  this  maiden's  virtue  was  un- 
dermined or  that  matron's  honour  com- 
prised,— whether,  in  a  word,  the  rumors 
and  surmises  in  regard  to  Burr,  which 
his  political  adherents  charge  to  par^ 
malice  are  suscepible  of  proof  or  no^ 
the  question  is  irrelevant  in  an  estimate 
of  the  man,  because  his  specific,  acknowl- 
edged, obvious  characteristics  account  for 
and  illustrate  the  extraordinary  disrepute 
which  fell  to  his  lot.  Duplicity  was  the 
barrier  which  cut  him  off  from  public 
confidence — the  element  which,  to  use  a 
chemical  term,  precipitated  to  an  isolated 
and  indurated  form — the  nature  which 
no  high  sympathy  or  candid  trust  assimi- 
lated with  humanity. 

It  is  an  ungracious  task  to  exhibit  the 
errors  of  the  dead,  and  a  needless  one 
to  discuss  an  inauspicious  character,  the 
example  of  which  is  bereft  of  all  prac- 
tical harm  by  the  lapse  of  time,  the 
changes  of  social  and  political  relations, 
and  especially  by  the  eclipse  of  misfor- 
tune. There  is  not  a  more  complica- 
ted question  in  human  science  than  the 
**  foreknowledge,  will  and  fate  "  involved 
in  what  we  call,  in  a  retrospective  esti- 
mate, character ;  few  have  a  just  discern- 
ment for  its  living  phases,  and  a  catho- 
lic appreciation  of  the  evidence  death 
leaves  for  survivors  to  collect  and  ana- 
lyze, is  equally  rare.  In  the  instance 
before  us,  whatever  of  brilliant  prestige, 
valor  in  war  and  blandishment  in  peaoe, 
may  have  left  assoeiated  with  the  name 
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of  Aaron  Burr,  is  neatraliBed  by  the 
olosing  scones  of  his  Tersatile  life-dra- 
ma; and  Tituperation  itself,  as  in  the 
peerless  tragedy  that  depicts,  for  all  time, 
the  forlorn  decadence  of  unprincipled  hu- 
manity, is  hushed  with  pity  before  the 
desolate  Jinale : 

I  have  lived  long  enough ;  my  way  of  life 
Is  fallen  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf: 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  agei 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of 

friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have. 

The  story  yields  its  own  moral ;  and 
the  inferences  of  the  preacher  are  gratui- 
tous. Moreover  our  insight  is  too  limited, 
our  prejudice  too  emphatic,  and  our  sym- 
pathies too  narrow  not  to  enforce  upon 
consciousness  the  charge — '* judge  not;'' 
and  the  more  we  know  of  the  inward 
struggles,  and  the  outward  difficulties  of 
individual  men,  the  more  human  appears 
the  poet's  plea : 

Who  made  the  heart,  *tis  He  alone 

Decidedly  can  try  us  ; 
He  knows  each  chord,  its  various  tone, 

Each  spring,  its  various  bias ; 
Then  at  the  balance  let's  be  mute, 

We  never  can  adjust  it ; 
What's  done  we  partly  may  compute. 

But  know  not  what's  resisted. 

Organization  and  circumstances  enter 
too  largely  into  the  formative  process,  by 
which  character  is  moulded  for  other 
than  a  philosophic  mind  to  justly  define 
its  relative  merit  or  defects ;  knowledge 
of  life,  to  an  unperverted  heart,  is  the 
best  teacher  of  charity ;  and  if  the  dead 
past  should  ever  be  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed,  it  is  in  reference  to  those 
whose  career  yields  only  a  painful 
lesson  and  a  deleterious  precedent.  But 
while,  in  these  consideratione,  we  find 
adequate  reason  for  avoiding  such  a 
theme,  a  motive  to  examine  it  of  no 
small  importance  arises  when  its  histori- 
cal relation  seems  likely  to  bo  misunder- 
stood. The  idea  has  been  gravely  pro- 
pounded that  Aaron  Burr  was  the  victim 
of  political  animosity ;  Uiat  a  few  inci- 
dents susceptible  of  diverse  interpreta- 
tions have  been  exaggerated  into   evi- 


dences of  treason,  profligacy  and  murder, 
and  that  herein  consists  the  basis  of  his 
reputation,  and  the  key  to  the  riddle  of 
his  long  social  outlawry.    A  proposition 
like  this  challenges  regard-    We  do  not 
believe  that  human  character  is  so  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  public  opinion, 
nor  that  a  man  of  integrity  cannot  livi) 
down  the  slander  which  has  no  foundsr 
tion  but  party  spite.    Our  history  is  full 
of  evidence  that  the  essential  in  charac- 
ter ultimately  triumphs  over  the  casual 
in  prejudice.     Had  there  been  any  grand 
original  quality  in  Aaron  Burr's  mind, 
its  fruits  would  have  survived  to  appeal  in 
his  behalf  to  posterity ;  had  the  absolute 
tendencies  of  his  nature  been  candid, 
they  would,  in  so  long  a  career,  have 
vindicated  to  the  world  his  motives.    It 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  elements  of 
of  his  character  quite  as    mnch  as  to 
the  events    of  bis  life  that  he  owed 
his    reputation.      Society   is   indulgent 
enough  to  the  overflow  of  ardent  pas- 
sion, whether  in   the  form  of  love  or 
ambition,  where  great  services  and  high 
sentiment  coexist;   Nelson   and  Kean, 
Byron  and  Bonaparte  win  and  hold  ad- 
miration and   sympathy,  despite   their 
errors;  it  was  not  so  much  what  Burr 
did,  or  is  supposed  to  have  done,  which, 
in  the  last  analysis,  caused  him  to  be 
avoided  and  contemned ;  it  was  what  he 
was.    When  he  lay  in  his  cradle,  his 
mother  wrote,  "Aaron  is  very  sly  and 
resolute;''  and  eighty  years  after,  when 
he  was  passing  away,  he  spoke  politely 
of  dying  "  game ;"  herein  we  have  the 
clew  ,to  the  whole  labyrinth  of  his  exis- 
tence;   pluck,  duplicity  and    engaging 
manners    were    his  armour,  creed,   in- 
stincts, reliance;  not  vrithont  efliciency 
at  crises  and  for  temporary  ends,  admi- 
rable means  of  success  in  war  and  in- 
trigue, but  the  most  undesirable  combi- 
nation for  permanent   and  satisfactory 
triumphs, — alien  to  the  manly  trust,  to 
the  frank  enjoyments  and  to  the  moral 
security  wherein  true  fame  and  genuine 
love  are  forever  entrenched.    They  ac- 
count for  all  that  Burr  did  and  failed  to 
do ; — for  his  repute  as  a  young  soldier ;  hu 
success  in  gallantry;  his  attainment  of 
the  second  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people 
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after  only  four  yean  polilieal  probaUon, 
and  the  total  Iobs  of  the  oonfidence  of  his 
partj  in  almost  the  same  brief  period  of 
time ;  for  his  initaation  of  demooratio  ta(y 
tics,  and  his  iU-starred  Mezioan  ezpedi- 
tioD,  for  his  generoeitj  as  a  donor,  and  his 
vore^abtlity  as  a  debtor,  for  the  snspiflion 
be  exdted  in  men,  and  the  favor  he  won 
from  women,  for  the  cool  premeditation 
of  fail  doel  and  his  indifference  to  oon8»* 


qaenoes — moral,  social  and  physical ;  for 
his  derogation  of  Washington,  and  his 
admiration  of  French  philosophers,  for 
his  frivolous  talk,  and  his  studied  man* 
ners,  for  his  fortitude  and  his  scepticism, 
for  his  legal  shrewdness  and  social  plau- 
sibility, for  his  agreeability  in  the  salon 
and  his  lonely  old  age,  for  his  self-rdi* 
ance  and  irreverent  spirit^  his  faseinatioii 
and  his  fkte. 
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A  PRATER  FOR  ONE  BELOVED. 

Gody  comfort  my  hdovtd!    Since  not  to  me 
The  gracious  task  is  given  upon  my  breast 

To  hold  him  safe  from  sorrow  and  from  tears, — 
Wilt  thou  not  give  him  joy  and  peace  and  restt 
God,  comfort  my  beloved. 

Since  His  not  mine  to  cheer  him  on  at  morn 

By  tender  words  to  tread  his  toilsome  way,— 
Nor  mine  at  noon  to  greet  him  with  a  smile, 
Nor  mine  to  whisper  love  at  close  of  day,— 
God,  comfort  my  beloved. 

Like  some  scathed  tree  in  solitary  wood 

Tom  by  the  winter^s  gale  or  blighting  snow, 

He  stands  alone  while  beating  rains  descend, 
And  fiercest  winds  with  might  resistless  blow, — 
God,  comfort  my  beloved. 

I  would  that  I  could  be  some  tender  plant 
Some  evergreen  or  closely-clinging  vine, 

That  round  and  round  this  solitary  tree 
With  close  embrace  my  tendrils  I  might  twine 
And  comfort  my  beloved  ; — 

I  would,  that  thus  so  lovingly  entwined, 

A  glow  of  warmth  bis  drooping  heart  might  know, 

And  so  caressing,  shielding,  guarding  still 
And  fimcr  porting^  I,  a  vine,  would  grow 
T6  comfort  my  beloved. 

Tain  wish,  vain  hope,  fate  mocks  the  shadowy  dream  ; 

Since  not  to  me  the  gracious  task  is  given, 
With  eyes,  hands,  heart  and  soul  upraised  I  pray, 
(Would  that  my  prayer  could  pierce- the  inner  Heaven) 
Godl  comfort  my  beloved  I 
i^eimenr,  1898. 
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MAY  DAYS  AT  RACKRACK  HALL: 

SOME  PENCIL  SKETCHES. 


BT  J.  t.  C. 


I. 


THK  HALL. 


"  Such  is  the  custom  of  Branksome  hall." 

Lay  of  the  Last  MinttreL 

On  ft  lofty  hill,  oommanding  a  fine 
view  of  ibe  noble  Jamee,  stands  the  old 
house,  "Rackrack  Hall."  It  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  mansions  in  Virginia, 
and  every  Uiing  about  it  reminds  the  vis- 
itor of  former  times. 

As  you  advance  toward  it,  all  the  life 
of  cities  disappears,  and  is  forgotten— 
the  hurry  and  hustle  of  the  streets  no 
longer  echo  even  in  the  memory :  you  en- 
ter the  great  portal,  standing  hospitably 
open,  and  the  present  yields  to  the  sto- 
ried and  attractive  past  The  men  and 
women  of  another  age  smile  on  you  from 
the  walls — the  great  wide  fire-places,  if 
you  go  in  winter,  roar  as  they  did  in  the 
elder  day,  before  the  invention  of  grates 
and  flues — ^the  warm  cordiality  of  old 
and  young  as  they  advance  to  greet  you, 
and  press  your  band,  and  smile,  is  the 
traditionary  welcome  of  the  ancient  re- 
gime. 

But  in  May,  tiie  fine  old  house  is  most 
attractive.  Approach  it  on  some  balmy 
morning  of  the  Month  of  Flowers ;  and 
the  heauty  of  the  scene  will  sink  into 
your  heart,  becoming  a  porUon  of  your 
memory.  A  thousand  swallows  circle 
gaily  in  the  asure  atmosphere,  around 
the  stacks  of  chimneys,  and  the  drooping 
eaves ;  a  doxen  old  dogs  sleep  calmly  in 
the  sunshine  bathing  the  great  portico ; 
the  freshest  foliage  clothes  the  great  cen- 
tury oaks,  through  which  runs  the  ocean 
breeze,  with  its  whispered  laughter;  the 
oriole  swings  upon  his  bough  and  carols 
joyfully ;  all  the  wide  landscape,  and  <lie 
good  old  mansion  smile,  as  it  were, 
clothed  and  embowered  in  flowers  and 
sunshine. 

From  the  great  portico  yon  look  upon 
the  wide  expanse  of  the  great  river^ 
flowing  calmly  to  the  sea  like  a  moving 


mirror,  or  breaking  into  golden  rippleo, 
as  the  wind  rafiles  it.  The  snowj  salli 
of  vessels  glitter  in  the  san,  as  tbej  flj 
along,  like  vrater-fowl  with  outstretched 
wings ;  the  waves  lapee  with  a  gentle 
murmur  on  the  grassy  shores ;  and  the 
fleecy  clouds  of  May  float  slowly  over 
field  and  river  to  the  Car  horizon. 

Let  us  enter  the  old  halL  No  obstsde 
prevents  us.  The  great  door  stands  hos- 
pitably open;  it  is  scarcely  cksed  si 
night.  The  house  is  of  great  extent,  and 
built  without  regard  to  what  is  now  conr 
sidered  symmetry.  Unlike  numy  city 
mansions,  Rackrack  Hall  is  not  ashamed 
to  possess  individuality.  It  has  wing^ 
and  innumerable  nooks  and  passages, 
and  staircases ;  many  generations  of  the 
fi&mily  combined  to  make  it  what  it  is. 

The  floors  are  of  polished  oak;  the 
balustrade  of  the  great  staircase  of  the 
same  wood,  and  curiously  caryed.    Yon 
may  still  observe  the  gashee  made  by 
Arnold's  troopers,  when    they  stopped 
here  in  '81,  and  hacked  it  vrantonly  with 
their  sabres.    The  ceilings  are  surround- 
ed with  wooden  cornices,  and  above  the 
great  wide  fire-places,  and  narrow  man- 
tel-pieces, the  wainscotting  stretches  up 
unbroken;     the   chisel   of   the   skilful 
builder  having  decorated  it  vnth  fruits 
and  flowers,  and  more  than  one  grim 
lace,    half-man,   half-lion,   which   looks 
down  still  with  a  stony,  changeless  stare, 
upon  the  beholder. 

The  furniture  is  of  walnut  chiefly,  and 
«ld  fashioned.  On  the  old  tables,  lie  old, 
plunly  bound  volumes,  of  the  greatest 
authors.  On  the  antique  sideboard  is 
the  worn  family  plate  stamped  with  the 
family  coat  of  arms. 

I  propose  tracing  a  few  brief  sketches 
of  some  of  the  curious  objeela  at  RadE- 
t$^  Hall.  Perhaps  thetopie  may  inter' 
est  some  readers — ^thone  who  still  cliog 
to  whatever  iUuatrates  the  past.  Alas! 
it  is  rapidly  disappearing;  these  old 
haunts  where  something  truly  VirgiQisA 
still  lingers,  are  cmmWng  lMii«iyi  ^ 
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finger  of  time,  or  what  is  worse,  innova- 
tion. They  are  beeoming  gradually  mod^ 
mized—tiiej  are  ashamed  of  the  past, 
and  emuloas  of  the  fashions  of  the  pres- 
ent The  dark  polished  oak  is  hidden  by 
I  gaudy  carpet ;  the  dim  old  portraits  are 
replaced  by  "landscapes,"  which  glare 
on  the  eye  with  the  intensest  brilliancy ; 
the  great  fire-plaees  make  way  for  grates 
tt  flues ;  Virginia  is  growing  to  be  the 
honest  old  Virginia  no  longer.  The  old 
eouniry  customs  are  thrown  aside  for 
eitj  fashions ;  good  taste  and  cordiality 
yield  to  frippery  and  form  1 

Bat  I  digress  from  my  subject ;  I  will 
not  io^ay  write  a  moral  discoorse  on  the 
unhappy  change  going  on  aro»nd  us.  At 
Kackraek  Hail  at  least,  old  things  remain 
unchanged — and  here  let  ns  linger  for  an 
hooT  or  two.  Let  us  look  at  the  portraits 
hanging  high  up-  on  the  walls — they  are, 
many  of  them,  curious,  ftn4  will  repay 
001  attention. 


II. 


SIK  GABRIEL,   THB  XNGLISH  CATALIER. 

"King  Charles,  and  who'll  do  him  right 

now  1 
Ki/jg  Charles,  and    who's   ripe   for    fight 

now? 
G.Te  a  rouse:    here's   in    hell's  despite 

now, 

King  Charles!" 

Cavalier  Tune». 

The  portraits  hang  in  the  antler-deco- 
ftted  "  hall" — ^tho  great  dining  room — 
the  drawing  room — everywhere.  They 
are  so  many  Tolnmes  of  the  Rackrack 
annals. 

In  old  days  the  fashion  was  more  ob- 
•erved  than  at  present — I  mean  of  per- 
petuating beloTcd  faces  on  canvass.  The 
eide«t  son,  who  went  to  attend  his  terms 
M  Oxford,  or  Cambridge,  was  instructed 
to  bring  back  his  portrait  by  the  most 
ttlebrated  artist ;  and  the  pleasing  duty 
^mp  to  have  seldom  been  neglected. 
Vandyke,  Sir  Peter  Lely,  and  Sir  Joshua 
^JDoids  painted  many  of  those  por- 
t^iits  now  hanging  on  the  walls  of  Vir- 
ginia houses;  and  though  the  canvass 


may  have  cracked,  and  the  colors  as- 
sumed the  mellow  hue  of  age — yet,  there 
we  have  yet  the  faces  of  the  ancestors  we 
have  heard  of;  they  smile,  or  frown — are 
comely  or  the  reverse ,  but  they  live  for 
us  still,  as  they  lived  in  the  far  past. 

The  pictures  at  Kackrack  Hall  are  a 
whole  family  history  in  themselves.  They 
are  silent  now,  and  uncommunicative: 
the  lips  never  open  to  relate  their  histo- 
ries; the  hands  never  move;  the  eyes 
never  flash :  the  old  Rackracks  of  other 
days  look  down  in  serene  carelessness 
upon  their  descendants,  and  refuse  to 
gratify  the  most  exacting  curiosity.  But 
their  lives  are  not  wholly  forgotten.  The 
memories  of  the  aged  have  perpetuated 
their  faults  or  their  virtues.  Anecdotes 
without  number  have  been  handed  down ; 
and  the  gray  haired  servants  will  be- 
guile hours  for  you,  if  you  will  listen, 
with  what  the  "  old  people"  of  the  family 
said  and  did. 

The  squire  himself  is  a  high  authority 
en  such  subjects.  You  have  only  to  get 
him  into  an  antiquarian  mood,  or  arouse 
a  portion  of  his  family  pride,  and  he  will 
tell  you  a  thousand  stories,  or  true  histo- 
ries ;  to  each  portrait  on  the  extensive 
walls  will  be  affixed  forever  in  your  mem- 
ory, an  anecdote,  a  tradition,  or  a  biog- 
raphy, I  shall  strive  to  speak  of  one  or 
two  of  these  portraits,,  whose  histories 
as  I  heard  them,  are  interesting  or  in- 
structive. 

To  the  right  as  you  enter,  you  see  a 
dark,  frowning  countenance,  with  beet- 
ling brows  and  stern  eyes.  This  is  wor- 
thy Sir  Qabriel  Rackrack  of  the  time  of 
Charles  I.,  an  inveterate  cavalier,  and 
devotee  of  royalty,  and  his  order.  He 
was  a  fierce  old  trooper,  fond  of  war  and 
wassail,  and  of  every  other  stimulating 
liquid  and  pursuit.  He  could  drink 
more  than  any  other  man  of  his  day. 
If  "sack  and  sugar"  were  a  "fault," 
heaven  help  the  roy storing  Sir  Gabriel ! 
In  spite  of  his  dark  and  ferocious  looks 
he  was  married  five  times — four  of  his 
wives  being  belles  of  the  court,  and  the 
scions  of  the  noblest  families.  There 
seems  little  reason  to  doubt  the  extraor- 
dinary influence  over  women  which  he 
possessed.    He  married  every  one  of  his 
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irivee  wittiont  the  lea«l  trouble;  and,  one 
iHid  all,  they  were  wholly  and  profound** 
ly  devoted  to  the  beetle-browed  worthy^ 
From  all  the  aGOoiinte,  they  seem  to  hayo 
regarded  him  witti  that  fearful  fondness^ 
which  a  turtle  dove,  were  she  to  mate 
with  a  hawk,  might  be  supposed  to  feel 
towards  her  fierce  oompaoion.  But  th« 
wires  of  the  worlhy  knight^these  tea* 
der  doves — seem  to  have  pined  away, 
ftom  the  date  of  then  marriage.  It  was 
not  charged  that  he  tpeaied  them  with 
emelty— he  was  simply  too  ferocious, 
Had  the  "  aeryes"  of  the  young  ladies, 
doubtless,  yielded  in  the  strug^e.  He 
^eeted  splendid  monuments  over  ea<^  of 
them— and  locked  about  for  a  new  wife, 

IViUi  his  eldest  son,  and  legal  heir,  the 
knight  was  wont  frequently  to  quarrel. 
This  eldest  sou  resembled  his  father  in 
oharaoter.  He  would  never  yield  any- 
ll»ng.  He  was  relentless  in  his  animo»>' 
ities.  He  once  drew  his  poniard,  it  is 
said,  and  swore  that  he  would  plunge  it 
faito  the  paternal  breast.  If  another  word 
of  insult  was  addressed  to  him.  Sir  Q*- 
briel's  mustache  curled  up  to  his  eyes  at 
iSiis— it  was  the  Hashion  to  twist  tiiis  or- 
nament in  that  direction  at  the  period — 
he  smiled  in  a  pleasant  way — was  hx 
ftom  displeased :  and  in  the  end,  slapped 
Tom  on  the  back  and  swore  he  was  a 
"chip  of  the  old  block— a  true  Rack- 
rack  ;**  after  which,  father  and  son  emp- 
tied a  botde  of  strong  waters  very  ami- 
cably, and  arm  in  arm  went  to  scrutinise 
the  condition  of  the  stables  and  dog-ken- 
nels. 

Sir  Gabriel,  like  many  of  his  daai  at 
the  period,  fell  in  battle.  He  bit  the 
dust  at  Marston  Moor,  cursing  Noll 
Cromwell,  as  a  child  of  the  Deril,  and 
predicting  that  in  the  end  that  "low- 
bred carie"  would  hang  as  high  as  Ha- 
man,  of  whose  fate  he  had  heard  the 
chaplain  speak.  As  we  know,  this  pro- 
phecy very  nearly  came  true. 

Sir  Gabriel  is  affectionately  remember- 
ed as  the  greatest  swearer  of  the  family. 
Some  of  his  oaths,  displaying  great  inge- 
nuity and  fertility  of  invention,  have  de- 
scended to  the  present  time.  He  must 
have  been  a  haughty,  profane,  bloody, 
Godless  old  reprobate.    His  countenance 


presents  «n  extremely  feromoos  apfMr. 
ance.  It  exhibitB  a  man-eating  e^rei* 
sion,  even  on  canvass.  He  wean  fltsal 
armlets— a  breastplate  of  the  same  ms- 
tal ;  and  his  gauntieted  hand  grasps  tbs 
hilt  of  his  sword.  The  dark  faee  is 
shrouded,  or  framed  rather,  in  the  pio- 
fuse  curls  of  a  powdered  peruke,  and  the 
pointed  beard,  eut  as  we  see  itinthepo^ 
traits  of  Charles  the  Martyr,  reposai  on 
a  frill  of  oosUy  lace. 

Young  ladies  gallanted  hj  prim  and 
nmpering  yenng  gentlemen  from  tesm 
have  been  known  to  stand  before  the  pos^ 
trait  of  Sir  Gabriel,  and  clasping  their 
hands  in  a  wild  and  eostaAio  manner  eif 
elaim,   "Oh  I    wh«t  a  handsome  man  I 
K  I  only  knew  such  a  person  now,  I'd 
lose  my  heart  with  him  directly  1" — an 
expresrion  of  opinion  thought'  to  hsm 
been  extremely  agreeable  and  pleasing  to 
tiie  smooth-chinned,  simpering  youagdaft' 
dies,  drawling  out  their  languid  sente» 
ces,  and  looking  at  the  fierce  old  soldier 
of  the  Civil  Wars  through  their  ^iiABg 
glasses.    In  his  day,    whilst   "in  the 
fiesb,''  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
worthy  knight  would  have  oontMMted  ts 
put  to  route  a  score  of  tiiese  gentlemen. 
In  fact  it  is  a  family  tradition  that  such 
"  game"  was  peculiarly  acceptable  to  Sir 
Gabriel   in   his    rough   humoura.     He 
would  read  Harry  Hotspur's  description 
of  the  popinjay  who  came  to  him  on  the 
batUe  fi^d,   and   disooursed  upon  the 
qualities  of  gunpowder,  with  annppreei- 
ation  and  entertainment^  which  displayed 
Itself  in  great  haw-haws.    He  inanlted 
many   such   dandies   at   the   oonrt   of 
Charles,  and  had  his  brow  slashed  by  the 
most  effeminate  and  ddioate-looking  of 
them  all ; — ^you  may  see  the  soar  in  the 
portriut    From  admiration  of  thia  gen- 
tieman's  prowess,  he  courted  and  mnrried 
his  sister,  the  Lady  Arabella  VUlifts — a 
name  still  perpetuated  in  the  family. 

But  1  linger  too  long  upon  the  portrait 
of  Sir  Gabriel — the  worthy  oceupiea  too 
much  space  in  my  idle  skeUdi.  The 
temptation  was  great,  however.  Few  such 
characters  remain — a  very  fortanate  cir- 
cumstance. From  the  historiias  <yf  those 
who  once  lived,  we  deduce  matter  ibr  r»- 
fieotion.  The  traits  in  good  Sir  €kilffiers 
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wkieh  may  intareit  and  amnee, 
!Hi|dea8are  at  the  ''pluck"  of 
tiid  his  treatanent  of  the  fair 

I  amle  to  think  of  the  fierce  old 
^  buratiiig  ont  into  a  roaring 
mr  V*  when  his  hoy  drew  a  dag- 
ai,  and  bearded  the  paternal 
.    Ton  smile  more  than  ever 

II  see  "i'  the  mind's  eye"  the 
eoniteases — ^firagile  and  delicate 
reared  in  tiie  lap  of  a  luxury 
teed  no  wind  to  visit  them  too 
^vikh  slender  forms,  tapering 
ihMks  of  velvet,  and  languid 
feflslhey  glided  through  apart- 

with  all  the  luxuries  of 
period — you  smile  when 
iMr  pretty  figures  crowding 
ba  swarthy  dievalier,  rough, 
"bearded  like  the  pard,"  and 
%  Ifasm  by  his  very  indifference. 
«ha*  Sir  Gabriel  had  only  to 
li  Ihey  flocked  to  him.  He  se- 
wiie  he  wished,  dismissed  the 
vsBt  away  laughing  in  his 
HmA  a  mmister  I  Will  the  la- 
■ay  possibly  chance  to  read  my 
pardon  the  allusion  even  to 
in  the  good  Sir  Gabriel  ? 
I  oAoder  is  long  dead.  If  it 
br  bis  picture,  it  is  more  than 
tbat  the  worthy  would  have 
■I  all  memories.  The  portrait 
Ua  him,  and  that  is  hanging  on 
of  a  mansion  far  away  from 
■4 — ^in  the  "  wilds  of  the  New 
arnaitiy  of  our  English  friends 
Fir^aia — in  the  new  home  of 
rad».    England  has  forgotten 
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IS  whereon  perpetUAlIy  did  reign 
mer  ealm  of  golden  charity." 

Tennyfon. 

I  ihe  pictore  of  the  English 
lungB  the  picture  of  Mistress 
kiaok  of  the  Revolution.  She 
r  «be  Rackracks  of  King  Witr 
■wrried  her  oousin. 


Mistress  Anne  possesses  an  extremely 
lovely  face.  She  was  admired  extrava- 
gantly by  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette, 
when  the  young  nobleman  passed  through 
Virginia,  going  to  join  Washington.  He 
said  that  Mistress  Anne  was  the  most 
beautiful  woman  that  he  had  ever  beheld^ 
and  this,  we  must  confess,  was  no  small 
praise.  Lafayette  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  greatest  beauties  of 
France,  and  especially  the  dames  attach- 
ed to  Marie  Antoinette's  oourt — that  ga- 
laxy of  lovely  girls  of  the  ancient  no- 
blesse, who,  shining  as  brilliantly  as  the 
beauties  of  the  court  of  Louis  XV.,  were 
happily  different  from  many  of  their 
predecessors — those  "wandering  stars/' 
"  raging  waves  of  the  sea  foaming  out 
their  own  shame,''  and  'Most  in  the 
blackness  of  darkness."  The  Marquis 
did  not  fail  to  inform  Mistress  Anne  that 
4ie  was  her  slave — that  he  begged  to  lay 
at  her  feet  the  homage  of  an  admiration 
very  sincere,  very  devoted,  very  humili- 
ating in  its  character.  And  then  his 
lordship  wonld  make  the  lady  a  grand 
bow,  such  as  was  fashionable  in  Louis 
the  XIV.'s  time.  lie  staid  at  Rackrack 
Hall  three  days.  Everybody  was  charm- 
ed with  his  noble  face,  and  did  not  feel 
the  least  disposition  to  laugh  at  his 
broken  English.  The  old  servants  living 
now  at  a  great  age — then  children — say 
that  he  was  the  finest  gentleman  they 
ever  saw,  and  that  nobody  ever  thought 
of  his  way  of  talking.  When  he  went 
away  firom  the  Hall  on  horseback,  fol- 
lowed by  his  two  servants  in  plain 
clothes,  bearing  their  master's  valises 
strapped  behind  them  on  the  saddles,  it 
was  an  event  of  real  gjloom.  The  Mar- 
quis took  leave  of  everybody  most  warm- 
ly, and  when  he  came  to  Mistress  Anne 
he  seemed  to  be  loth  to  go.  He  pressed 
a  kiss  upon  her  hand,  and  said  in  his 
broken  English,  that  were  he  not  so  very 
young  he  would  not  release  Mistress 
Anne,  in  spite  of  her  hnsband  and  hia 
wife,  without  a  salute  upon  her  fair 
cheek.  The  young  lady  thereupon  blush- 
ed very  deeply  and  was  silent.  But  her 
husband  burst  out  laughing  and  bade 
the  Marquis  forgot  both  his  wife,  and  the 
lady's  husband.    In  another  moment  the 
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yooag  hero's  lips  were  wannlj  pressed 
upon  the  rosj  cheek — he  leaped  into  the 
saddle,  and  waving  his  cocked  hat,  by 
vaj  of  friendly  adieu,  departed  at  a  gal- 
lop. 

Mistress  Anne  rated  her  hnsband 
soundly,  though  with  many  smiles  and 
blushes,  for  *'  giving  everybody  leave  to 
salute  her  ;'^  whereupon  the  worthy  gen- 
tleman declared  with  laughter  that  if  he 
had  a  hundred  wives  the  Marquis  might 
salute  them  all ;  for  a  nobler  fellow  and 
a  finer  gentleman  never  got  into  the  sad- 
dle I  He  told  Lafayette  of  the  conversa- 
tion, when  he  joined  the  army  of  Wash- 
ington soon  afterwards,  and  the  Marquis 
declared  Madame  Rocroc,  his  beautiful 
and  noble  friend.  Mistress  Anne's  dis- 
satisfaction, indeed  did  not  last  loDg,  tak- 
ing for  granted,  what  is  very  doubtful, 
that  she  felt  any  at  the  time.  She  be- 
came the  fast  friend  and  warm  admirer 
of  the  Marquis,  and  always  referred 
with  great  self-complacence  to  the  fact 
that  her  cheek  had  once  been  pressed  by 
the  lips  of  the  heroic  Lafayette,  the  friend 
of  Washington  and  America. 

Of  Mistress  Anne  are  rdated  many 
anecdotes  which  show  her  to  have  been 
very  noble  and  devoted  in  character.  She 
it  was  who,  some  time  after  the  departure 
of  her  husband  for  the  wars,  buckled  a 
sword  around  the  waist  of  her  eldest  son, 
then  sixteen  only,  and  kissing  him,  with 
many  tears,  bade  the  noble  boy  go  join 
the  army  of  the  Revolution.  When  an 
elderly  lady  of  the  neighbourhood  held 
up  her  hands  at  this  action,  and  exclaim- 
ed aloud  against  it,  in  a  paroxysm  of  in- 
dignation. Mistress  Anne  requested  her 
in  a  curt  and  imposing  tone  to  meddle 
only  with  affairs  which  concerned  her— > 
adding  with  great  hauteur  and  signifi- 
cance of  tone,  that  *'  same  persons  might 
not  consider  themselves  or  their  families 
called  upon  to  do  as  she  done ;  but  the 
country  looked  to  her  family  ^  as  had  been 
the  case  in  England  for  many  centuries^ 
when  the  Rackracks  always  did  the  duty 
which  was  expected  of  them,  as  of  other 
noblemen;  she  would  really  feel  obliged  if 

Mrs, would  permit  her  to  pursue 

such  a  course  as  she  deemed  proper; 


proper  in  a  member  of  her  oneuirf 
house" 

The  pluek  of  the  beautiful  dame  qaits 
extinguished  her  censor  who  was  the 
wife  of  a  personage  with  tory  sympathies ; 
and  Mistress  Anne  triumphed*  in  the 
victorioQs  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the 
Raokradcs  and  **  other  noblemen/'  Wil- 
lie came  home  after  Yorktown,  a  tsll 
young  Captain,  minus  an  arm,  carried 
away  by  a  cannon  shot,  and  covered  with 
glory : — and  it  was  one  of  the  proudest 
moments  in  the  life  of  the  spirited  Mis- 
tress Anne,  when  Willie  soon  afterwards 

met  Mrs. ,  the  critic,  and  lowiDg 

low,  presented  his  lefl  hand,  saying  witl> 
a  smile,  '*I  am  sorry  I  have  not  the  rigJU 
to  offer  you,  madam.  'Twas  taken  from 
me  at  Monmouth." 

nis  proud  motber'put  the  young  man's 
arm  around  her  neck,  leaned  her  head 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  thus  resting  ia 
the  embrace  of  her  gallant  young  soldier, 
looked  with  the  joy  and  pride  of  a  Spar- 
tan mother  upon  the  nettled  dame,  OTer 
whom  she  thus  triumphed. 

Before  her  marriage.  Mistress  Anne 
was  a  conspicuous  toast, — ^what  in, oar 
day  we  call  a  great  belle.  The  most 
wealthy  and  prominent  gentlemen  of  the 
period,  are  said  to  have  fallen,  like  so 
many  tenpins,  before  her  charms.  She 
had  a  host  of  **  offers ;"  an  unprecedented 
number  of  the  gallants  of  that  day  were 
bent,  each,  upon  reducing  into  posses- 
sion the  lovely  little  maiden.  But  she 
resisted  all  their  wiles — the  pretty  bird 
would  not  suffer  herself  to  be  entrapped 
in  the  gilded  cages  whose  doors  were 
held  open.  She  preferred  the  old  fash- 
ioned apartments  of  Rockrack  Hall ;  and 
following  the  Virginian  usage,  married 
her  young  cousin.  The  pompous  old 
seigneurs  who  had  grandly  laid  their 
chariots,  and  great  possessions,  and  in- 
fluential government  positions  in  the 
Ring's  Council,  and  elsewhere,  at  her 
feet,  greeted  this  decision  of  the  little 
beauty  with  some  display  of  haughty  in- 
dignation. They  one  and  all  predicted 
that  she  would  rue  the  mateh  she  was 
about  to  make  with  "  that  lAughing 
shallow-pated  young  Raokraok,  who  in- 
herited nothing  but  a  worn-out  planta- 
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tion,  saddled  with  a  mountain  of  debt ; 
rach  marriages  were  truly  extraordinary ; 
but  women  were  never  famous  for  good 
wnse,  or  judgment."  After  which  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  the  pompous  old  dis- 
Apfointed  suitors  would  puff  and  blow, 
and  pa^  the  bottle  and  sip  their  wine— > 
the  subject  of  poor  little  Annie  would  be 
dropped. 

It  13  matter  of  doubt  if  the  young  lady 
noted,  howcTer,    so    very    imprudently. 
The  husband    whom  she  chose  was  a 
cheerful,  kindly,  high-toned  gentleman  ; 
of  great  firmness  and  excellent  sense. 
In  tea  years  be  had  quite  extricated  his 
patrimonial  acres  from  debt — had  ren- 
dered the  soil  three  times  as  productive 
uid  valoable,  and  in  that  time  had  never 
uttered  a  hasty  word  to  his  wife,  or  seen 
&  frown  upon  her  countenance.    He  was 
imiTersally  respected    as  an  admirable 
specimen  of  the  unpretending  Virginia 
gentleman ;  he  was  happy  in  a  fond  wife 
and  noble  children ;  he  fought  for  his 
fiatire  land,  and  returning  to  his  castle, 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  useful 
and  beloved,  as  a  kind  neighbour,  a  true 
friend,  an  bumble,  hopeful  Christian.    I 
doubt  if  the  pompous  old  fogies  who 
ooarted    Mistress  Anne   turned  out  as 
weJJ.    If  they   did  not  join  Bunmore, 
&nd  share  his  disgrace  and  ruin  when  he 
was  lashed  out  of  Virginia,  whose  soil  he 
had  polluted  with  his  presence,  at  least 
tbey  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have 
done  much  for  the  patriotic  cause.    They 
were  too  fat  to  ride  well.    They  loved 
can.iry  too  fondly  to  endure  the  brackish 
wtter  and  dry  bread  of  the  camp.    They 
were  too  moch  accustomed  to  chariots, 
and  velvet  coats,  and  silk  stockings,  to 
share  the  hardships  of  the  retreat  through 
the  Jerseys — to  tramp  with  naked,  bleed- 
ing feet  through  the  snows  of  Valley 
forge;   or   plough    their  way  through 
crashing  ice    and    night   and   tempest, 
uTer  the  Delaware. 

It  ia  doubtful  if  the  pompous  old  gen- 
tlemen performed  these  disagreeable  du- 
ties, as  Mistress  Anne's  good  husband, 
cbc>e>eD  so  imprudently,  did  beyond  ques- 
u-jn.  It  is  quite  as  doubtful  if  they  mar- 
ried noble  women,    and  lived  and  died 


beloved    and   honoured  as    neighbours, 
firiends,  and  Christians. 

From  all  of  which  we  may  deduce  a 
moral  for  the  benefit  of  young  ladies. 
The  moral  is,  that  when  their  hearts 
speak  clearly,  and  they  know  their  suitors 
to  be  honest  and  true,  they  may  as  well 
perhaps  obey  their  natural  instincts,  and 
respond  to  them  in  a  favourable  manner. 
A  competence  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
the  holy  estate  of  matrimony ;  but  many 
sound  philosophers  have  seriously  doubt- 
ed whether  it  is  wholly  rational  to  starve 
the  heart,  in  order  tiiat  the  body — the 
vain  lust  for  wealth,  and  show,  and  splen- 
dour— may  be  gratified.  They  say  that 
in  this  short  and  weary  world,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  be  poor  and  happy,  than  rich 
and  miserable — to  be  loved  than  envied. 
They  give  as  their  authority  the  divine 
Teacher  of  all  ages. 

However  this  may  be  in  other  instan- 
ces, I  imagine  that  in  the  case  of  Mis- 
tress Anne,  it  certainly  proved  true.  I 
do  not  believe  that  if  she  had  married, 
as  she  might  have  done,  for  a  great  es- 
tate, a  grand  position,  a  dazzling  pile  of 
gold,  her  life  would  have  been  so  beauti- 
ful and  happy  as  it  surely  was. 

At  the  very  least,  however,  the  follow- 
ing brief  train  of  reasoning  will  be  found 
unanswerable — 

To  wit : — If  Mistress  Anne  had  mar- 
ried one  of  the  pompous  old  seigneurs, 
fat  and  short  of  breath,  the  odds  are,  that 
the  worthy  would  have  staid  at  home, 
and  ordered  things  there,  without  refer- 
ence to  revolutions. 

Then  Mistress  Anne  would  never  have 
been  able  to  display  her  Spartan 
courage  when  buckling  Willie's  sword 
around  his  waist,  she  kissed  the  boy,  and 
wept  upon  his  neck,  and  sent  him  forth 
upon  his  noble  errand. 

And  then,  to  point  my  train  of  logio, 
if  she  had  not  thus  sent  forth  her  eldest 
born,  she  never  could  have  placed  that 
glorious  arm  around  her  neck,  and  lean- 
ed her  head  so  proudly  upon  the  shoul- 
der of  her  gallant  young  soldier,  and 
felt  the  supreme  delight,  the  sublimated 
joy  of  the  fund  mother,  who  stands  by 
the  side  of  a  noble  son  who  has  borne 
himself  nobly  in  a  noble  cause  I 
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Bat  wbither  do  weinuider  t  We  meas- 
ure the  young  ladies  of  the  present  by 
the  dames  of  anol^er  age.  Woald  Mis- 
tress Anne's  descendants,  all  of  them, 
discard  the  splendid  position  offered  by 
the  wealthy  suitor,  to  occupy  that  other 
by  the  side  cf  a  maimed  soldier  ?  Tour 
axperienoe,  gentle  reader,  your  experi- 
ence,  fortunate  «nd  happy,  or  melaa* 
efaoly  and  miserable,  will  doubtless  shape 
joor  answer  to  this  question. 

But  I  wander  always,  from  the  por- 
trait of  the  worthy  Mistress  Anne.  It 
ir  ft  sweet  lihd  gracious  icouiitenance, 
ikmt  of  IkiB  lady;  looking  at  you,  with 
Hod  true  eyes  from  beneath  the  pilsd 
up  auburn  curls,  abore  the  swamlike 
•eok,  ft&d  square-out  boddiee  of  blue  rel- 
fUt  One  small  wliite  hand  is  raised  in 
ft  eftioless  way  to  the  lace  around  the 
snowy  shoulders;  the  other  rests — the 
Hinmb  audi&del  finger  liegligently  joined 
together  on  tho  satiu  lap.  ^e  beautiM 
irme  lure  quftebare,  and  almost  dazzle  you 
ifM  their  el<tuiiite  Iroutidness,  tfinmetrf, 
flbd  tddtenoss.  The  figure  of  the  lady  Is 
stender,  and  waving,  if  we  may  so  speslc, 
hi  its  outlhies.  The  pose  of  the  lovely 
bead  upon  the  fl^oulders  is  admirably 
graceful.  Indeed,  it  suggests  the  idea 
it  som^  beaddfbl  vrat^lily  d^oping  on 
its  stem,  and  gently  inclining  toward  thd 
BfflHwi^MJxe  twin  billows,  chaste  and 
pM,  above  Whidh  rtins  the  edge  of 
delicate  lace,  encircling  the  boddiee  like 
fic  fino  of^  snowy  fbs^. 
'  tSuch,  wiih'Mgbt  eyes,  and  serenely 
smiling  lips,  in  which  a  world  of  good- 
ness and  kindliness  lies  hiddefk,i8  the  por- 
IMtt  of  the  damo;  gOod  BKstress  Anne. 
Ikir  Inemory  is  held  by  every  one  at 
Bftokraok  B^l,  in  th^  utmost  voneralSdii 
and  affection.  She  smiles  tb-day  upon 
Ifosr  little  romping  des60ndanfs,  as  she 
imfled  long  ago  on  h^  own  true  lover, 
lid  bie'i^  noble  boy,  when  he  oame  bdck 
ttA^kned  from  the  bloody  fidd  of  Mon- 
Blimth.  A  thousand  suns  Ulream  Into 
^  broad  fiall, — a  thousand  gloomy 
klon&ds  float  over' it,  and  leave  the  sweet 
face,  smiling  still,  serenely  and  gracious- 
fy  as  in  the  far  away  time.  The  noble 
woman  lives  still  on  the  canvass,  for  a 
hundred  loving  and. admiring  eyes. 


She  is  a  besotifnl  stir  hi  «i 
of  the  past;  a  graoioas  daiM^ 
der  day;  peace  to  her  ashet 
memory — all  peace  and  honour 

I  cannot  pause  to  speak  of  "ft 
ous  portraits  remaining.  Tht 
all  periods  and  oharaoters,  i 
old  Hall,  so  to  speak,  vrith  th 
and  imperceptible  aroma  of 
A  hundred  eras  and  fashions  I 
from  the  eloquent  c^vass— ft 
possible  ages  and  desori^^tifil 
hang  side  by  side  on  the  (^di^ 
are  gray-haired  counsellors,  liku 
with  golden  curls  and  la^bi 
beauties  who  once  shone  nt  I& 
oourt,  and  bearded  pioneeta  l4 
Virginia,  who  oame  over  'fi 
Captain  Smith.  Of  thee^  m 
tures,  as  of  their  moderit  ci 
down  to  the  present  time,  I M 
much  to  speak.  Biit  perhi|(i 
course  upon  the  family  portriili 
long  enough;  for  some  of  n^ 
doubtiess,  far  too  fhll. 

But  the  theme  is  most  allii 
these  &ding  memorials  of  cb) 
I  find  expressed  most  eloqu 
spirit  of  the  elder  day.  Soil 
old  Yiiigifiia  rises  to  the -mil 
gaze  upon  them;  there  oobw 
lingering  refrain  of  that  U$JU 
sounding  once  in  th^  mtnn^ 
desperate  battie-fietd,  in  tfaii^J 
days  of  the  ancient  regime.  ^ 
august  age  is  disappearing.  J| 
be  lost  to  us  utterly.  It  is  ra| 
ing  before  the  despotio  habifti|i 
nineteenth  century,  and  yieli| 
utilitarian  spirit  of  the  Pr^fpl 
do  you  find  much  to  remind  ^f 
the  colony  and  the  grand  erft  9 
olution?  Where  is  now  t|» 
stinct,  the  pomp,  the  true-hi 
tiie  chivalry,  of  the  kni|{l 
Where  are  ^e  courtly  manseil 
self-respect,  the  devotion  to 
and  the  dignity  whioh  omr  ^ 
They  have  passed  like  a  dre 
or  if  a  little  of  the  old  time  oh 
mains — if  some  young  man  tr 
tate  the  stately  bearing  df 
father,  do  not  tiie  young  mes 
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the  youths  And  maidens  of  many  genera- 
tions.  As  the  sun  descended,  wrapped 
in  orange  clouds,  and  the  dreamy  twi- 
light came,  with  its  soothing  influences,  I 
saw  in  my  imagination  all  the  pictu- 
resque life  of  the  former  time — the  gay 
and  brilliant  carnival  of  the  Past  I 

They  came  across  the  velvet  lawn  in 
magnificent  dresses,  and  more  magnifi- 
oent  beauty — the  maidens  of  an  epoch 
long  forgotten.  I  saw  all  their  smiles, 
and  heard  the  fine  laughter.  They  flirted, 
and  ogled,  and  tossed  their  pretty  heads ; 
the  youths  flocked  around  them,  and 
basked  in  the  bright  sunshine  of  their 
eyes.  I  saw  all  the  comedy — I  under- 
stood the  plot ;  the  secrets  of  the  fond 
hearts,  one  and  all,  were  an  open  book, 
wherein  I  read  with  ease.  Where  now, 
I  thought,  are  these  lovely  faces,  these 
damsels  of  another  age?  It  is  their 
ghosts  that  I  see — they  flit  across  the 
grass,  with  glimmering  smiles — ^but  the 
days  of  their  lives  are  dead  days ;  they 
live  alone  in  the  memory  of  the  aged ;  or 
the  idle  imagination  of  the  dreamer. 

They  are  gone  this  many  a  day,  and 
will  never  come  more.  The  old  "tryst- 
ing  tree''  only  remains.  It  was  there 
before  they  were  born,  it  was  there  when 
they  had  passed,  it  is  there,  still,  to-day. 

It  derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  a 
young  lady  of  the  family  in  the  remote 
antiquity  of  the  Rackrack  annals,  had 
here  met  by  appointment  a  youthful 
suitor,  full  of  ''heart  of  hope'' — and 
acted  as  young  damsels  have  done,  some- 
times, in  all  ages. 

As  the  twilight  fell,  the  history  became 
a  picture  to  me ;  nothing  was  obscure  or 
indistinct 

A  youth  clad  in  the  rich  dress  of  the 
far  colonial  day,  with  gold-laced  waists 
ooat,  fairtop  boots,  and  cocked  hat  orna- 
mented with  its  floating  feather — came 
and  sat  dovm  in  the  shadow  of  the  great 
oak.  The  sunset  fell  in  tranquil  splen- 
dor on  hb  Telvet  coat  vrith  immense 
hanging  sleeves— on  his  spotless  ruffles  at 
wrist  and  bosom-p-on  his  powdered  hair, 
secured  with  a  bow  of  ribband,  and  on 
his  cheeks,  full  of  smiles,  and  reddened 
by  the  ingenuous  blush  of  boyhood  and 
fixst  love. 


■'.;•■ 


The  youth  tapped  his  foot^  and  plsysd 
with  the  hilt  of  his  little  drees  sword, 
worn  then  on  festival  occasions ;  he  wait- 
ed, but  not  long.  , 

nis  face  suddenly  grew  radiant;  hia 
bosom  heaved ;  .from  his  lips  escaped  tb^ 
whispered  words : 

"  She  is  coming !" 

She  came.  To-day  I  see  her  quite 
distinctly.  She  is  very  beaatiful.  Hsr 
raven  hair,  resplendent  with  white  pow- 
der, is  carried  back  from  dainty  temples, 
rising  over  violet  eyes;  the  conntenanoe 
is  one  of  dazzling  beauty.  The  maiden 
wears  a  long  waisted  gown  of  yellow 
silk,  close  fitting,  to  dbplay  a  figure  of 
the  most  exquisite  grace  and  elegance* 
At  the  open  boddice,  held  together  by  bios 
oords  of  twisted  silk,  a  great  quantity  of 
mossy  lace  is  seen ;  and  the  full  round 
shoulders  are  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of 
some  material  as  slight  and  transparent 
as  the  fabric  called  by  the  Roman  ladies, 
as  Apuleius  informs  us,  veaium  iextUtKh- 
**  woven  wind." 

A  wide  chip  hat,  secured  by  a  silken 
scarf,  passed  over  the  crown,  and  beneath 
the  chin,  rests  lightly  on  the  powdsfed 
hair.  From  beneath  its  shadow,  the  enti- 
cing eyes  of  the  young  girl  look  forth— 
coquettish,  careless,  saying  quite  as 
plainly  as  if  speaking  audibly :  "  How 
beautiful  I  am  I  how  you  must  love  me  I" 

She  glides  along  across  the  soil,  smooth 
turf,  her  gait  ,the  very  perfection  of  the 
most  graceful  motion.  He  hastens  to 
her  and  takes  her  hand  and  kisRCs  it 
She  chides  him — smiles — ^then  sighs — 
then  moves  toward  the  trysting  tree,  and 
lets  him  sit  beside  her;  and  does  not 
seem  to  be  aware  that  he  is  holding  still, 
one  of  her  small  white  hands. 

So  begins  the  interview.  A  young 
man  full  of  loye,  and  honour,  and  true 
goodness,  holding  the  hand  of  a  maiden 
dowered  with  the  rarest  loveliness,  who 
smiles  upon  him  tenderly,  and  turns 
away,  with  a  bashful  wr  when  she  has 
dose  so.  This  is  the  (Hoture  which  I  see^ 
as  the  interview  commences.  How  does 
it  end?  Alas!  and  well-a-day!  That  look 
in  the  young  lady's  eyes  is  not  love  at  all, 
it  is  merely  acting.  She  amuses  herself 
for  an  hour-nlrinks  deep  of  the  intozicsr 
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ilfht  of  a  boy's  iint,  ardent  loTe ; 
Boj,  finally,  of  the  passionate 
i  and  throws  it  from  her.  A 
ord — the  spell  is  broken.  The 
If  at  her  feet,  and  pours  oat  his 
'  heart  in  brokon  words.    She 

rise  and  not  behave  himself 
ilj. 

ys  abmptlj — so  very  abruptly 
lb  of  anger  comes  to  the  lovely 
Ifhat  now,  if  yoQ  please,  sir  V* 
astonished  gase  of  the  young 
nj  are  you  not  my  slave?" 
sdi  he  utters  answer  the  silent 
perfbot  distinctness. 
ou"  the  boy  says,  bowing  low 
lOnfously,  "  I  beg  that  you  will 
ly  Impertinence,  as  you  doubt- 
dil  I  offered  you  my  heart 
-you  throw  it  from  you  with 
^  shall  not  be  annoyed  by  au- 
di impertinence.  I  have  the 
tfdding  yon  farewell.'' 
t  that  a  fine  speech  for  the  boy 
Almost  too  fine,  connected  and 
eal,  I  fear,  for  anything  but  one 
}dod  old  traditions, 
rfi  to  her  feet ;  her  face  flushes. 
IUS& — do  not  go  V*  she  says  in 
id  voice.  '*I  did  not  mean — 
P' 

\  murmur  does  not  move  him. 
it  of  sudden  tenderness  is  use- 
bows  again  without  speaking — 
noonts  his  horse — ^he  is  gone. 
iden  stamps  her  foot — tears  at 
pon  her  arm,  and  goes  rapidly 
•  hall  and  her  chamber,  hiding 
ft  a  servant  passes  her. 
orjing. 

the  legend  of  the  trysting-tree ; 
litfle  comedy  which  is  played 
Diiy  amusement,  as  I  sit  in  the 
Mohair  where  Ellen  Rackrack 
I  Arthur  Cleave  once  sat  and 
uid  flushed — a  very  different 
d  parted. 

ifiad '  afterwards  one  of  the 
!  mud  finest  gentlemen  of  the 
at  in  spite  of  the  noble  nature 
iliand,  and  his  kindly  heart, 
'  spread  that  the  lady  was  not 
m  anion  teemed  an  unfortunate 

goflsips  of  the  oountry-side 


declared  that  the  lady  wns  the  strangest 
person  in  the  world;  and  this  opinion 
was  supported  by  a  litUe  incident  which 
no  one  could  dispute. 

On  the  night  of  her  marriage,  about 
an  hour  after  the  ceremony,  the  young 
lady  was  observed  to  glide  out  of  the 
great  sitting  room.  Whither  she  went 
no  one  observed,  but  everybody  took  it 
for  granted  that  she  had  retired  a  mo- 
ment to  arrange  some  portion  of  her  toi- 
lette, or  for  other  trivial  reason.  A  mes- 
senger was  ere  long  dispatched  to  her 
apartment,  to  inform  her  that  the  first 
minuet  of  the  evening  was  about  to  com- 
mence, and  the  presence  of  the  bride  was 
absolutely  necessary.  The  servant  re- 
turned and  said  that  she  was  not  in  her 
chamber. 

This  created  apprehension,  and  when 
some  additional  time  elapsed,  without  the 
appearance  of  the  young  lady,  these 
fears  were  greatly  deepened.  The  houso 
was  in  a  tumult — bridesmaids,  and 
groomsmen,  and  servants,  ran  in  all  di- 
rections, and  lights  began  to  glimmer  in 
the  grounds. 

In  the  midst  of  the  uproar  the  young 
lady  made  her  appearance  from  the  lawn, 
clad  in  her  thin  bridal  dress  and  without 
wrapping,  althouj^h  the  night  was  bitter 
cold.  She  entered,  chill,  silent,  repelling 
every  inquiry  with  curt  commonplaces, 
or  a  stem  and  icy  silence.  She  was 
deadly  pale — ^her  rosy  lip  had  been  bitten 
until  it  bled — her  rich  lace  veil  seemed  to 
have  passed  through  a  thicket  filled  with 
thorns;  it  was  so  violently  torn.  The 
maiden  vouchsafed  no  explanation  of 
these  circumstances.  Her  cold,  absent 
looking  eyes,  which  were  red  as  if  from 
recent  weeping,  proved  that  she  scarcely 
listened  to  the  interrogatories.  Soon 
they  ceased.  The  bridegroom  hid  his 
doubts  and  dissatisfaction  beneath  an 
elaborate  and  courtly  smile.  The  evening 
passed  without  further  incident ;  but  the 
young  lady  never  once  relaxed  her  stony 
calmness— not  for  an  instant  did  the  colour 
revisit  her  cold,  pale  cheek. 

One  circumstance  was  observed,  how- 
ever, by  many  persons,  and  furnished  the 
topic  of  curious  comment.  The  bride 
felt  repeatedly  at  her  girdle  for  her  hand- 
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kercbief»  vhich,  by  some  aoeident,  had 
disappeared. 

On  the  neztmoming  the  handkerchief 
was  found,  saturated  with  dew,  on  the 
wioker-seat  beneath  the  trysting-tree. 

There  were  those  who  said  that  the 
moistore  was  not  dew,  bat  tears. 

But  this  was  mere  conjecture. 

Toung  Arthur  Cleave  was  never  seen 
at  the  hall  after  his  parting  with  the 
young  girl.  The  master  element  of  his 
high'^toned  character  was  pride.  When 
they  met,  the  young  man  passed  on  quick* 
ly  with  a  profound  and  courtly  bow.  They 
were  never  heard  to  address  each  other. 

It  was  ten  years  after  the  marriage, 
when  Arthur  Oleave  fell  fighting  against 
the  tyrannical  Sir  William  Berkeley  in 
Gloucester  County — fighting  by  the  side 
of  the  gallant  Bacon  for  the  liberties  of 
the  people  of  Virginia. 

After  the  encounter,  his  comrades 
searched  for  the  dead  body  to  give  it  hon- 
ourable burial. 

Secured  near  the  dead  man's  heart 
they  found  a  lock  of  raven  hair,  and  a 
letter  in  the  hand-writing  of  a  woman. 
The  ball  which  pierced  his  breast  had 
torn  away  the  name.    It  ran  as  follows : 


*'  lam  married^  and  miterahU,  Ilovtd 
ffou,  and  sJiaU  love  ycu  always,  I  da  wA 
blame  you,  it  was  I  v^  threw  away  my 
happiness^— farewell," 

The  letter  and  the  lock  of  hair  were 
silently  replaced  upon  the  dead  msn't 
heart — ^the  grave  was  dug — the  body  oon- 
signed  to  it — a  salute  of  guns  was  fired 
above  it  in  his  honour.  Thus  slept  the 
honest  gentleman,  happy  and  fortunate^ 
dead  in  a  noble  cause. 

When  the  news  reached  the  lady  ehs 
only  turned  deadly  pale ;  otherwise  she 
remained  outwardly  calm.  But  the  ar- 
row had  entered  her  heart;  she  nerer 
rallied  from  the  blow.  On  her  visits  to 
the  hall  she  spent  half  her  time  at  the 
Trysting-tree,  sobbing  like  a  broken 
hearted  thing.  Soon  it  ended.  A  few 
years  saw  her  fade  away.  She  died  with 
his  name  upon  her  lips. 

Such  is  the  honest  old  legend. 


Here  end  to>day  my  idle  sketches.  The 
figures  of  romance  disappear  like  a  dream; 
I  lay  down  my  pen  as  they  vanish.  If 
the  reader  has  been  interested  in  their 
smiles  or  sighs,  I  am  more  than  repaid. 
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MICHAEL   ANGELO   AND   RAPHAEL. 

Nature  first  struck  out  a  Michael  Angelo,  and  spared  no  efibrt  to  make  him  perfect  k{' 
ter  his  kind.  She  then  set  herself  to  frame  his  opposite,  and  the  result  was  RaphaeL 
The  first  labour,  as  might  be  anticipated,  was  more  bold,  striking,  and  original,  the  last 
the  most  carefully  elaborated,  with  fewer  slips  and  flaws.  Michael  Angelo  was  roughly 
hewn  in  the  opening  days  of  creation,  when  huge  vast  blocks  were  boldly  struck  out 
from  the  rough  quarries  of  chaos,  and  nature  still  in  throes  was  giving  violent  birth  to 
giants  and  monsters.  Raphael  came  in  those  more  gentle  hours,  when  earth  budded  in 
flowers,  and  burst  into  song ;  love  fostered  him  in  childhood,  and  beauty  caressed  his 
youth.  Michael  Angelo,  like  the  primal  rocks,  rose  in  the  rugged  bold  defiance  of  moun- 
tain masses,  and  throughout  life  proudly  spurning  intercourse  with  humble  dwellers  in 
the  valleys,  shrouded  himself  in  the  solitary  clouds,  or  sought  companionship  in  the  storm. 
Raphael,  shunning  solitude,  sought  the  society  of  pupils,  associate  friends,  and  patron 
jmnces;  the  sympathy  and  love  of  a  tender  nature,  XK>t  less  than  his  genius,  brought 
around  him  that  close  and  finer  fellowship  his  nature  so  much  needed.     •     •     •     »     • 

•     •     •     •     •     Michael  Angelo  was the  Aristotle  of  art,  material  and  masca- 

line.  Raphael,  its  Plato,  who  discoursed  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  sought  out 
iu  divine  mysteries  and  symbols.  Michael  Angelo  was  in  art  the  St  Peter,  impetuous 
and  bold,  who  denied  Christ,  yet  held  the  keys  of  heaven.  Raphael  the  St.  John,  who 
discoursed  on  the  incarnate  Word,  and  leant  on  the  bosom  of  him  whom  he  loved.  The 
artist  Michael  was  like  the  angel  Michael,  who  subdued  the  dragon ;  Raphael  was  one 
of  those  gentle  messengers  who  glided  from  heaven  on  a  sunbeam  with  tidings  of  love 
and  xnerey.'^Blackwood'i  Magazim, 


A  COOKNBT  OATULLUS. 


be  days  of  Caiallus,  poets  have 
layed  to  compoM  nuptial  songs, 
old  sorriTO  the  ooeasion  of  their 
Ht  Bpithalaminm  on  the  mar- 
ianlias  and  Julia  is  a  match- 
ir-^ece  of  that  kind  of  compo- 
;  itonds  in  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
V$mu8  Anadyomene  of  Apelles, 
Kmification  of  Female  Grace,  the 
)f  art,  the  despair  of  artists.'' 
ti|  approximation  to  its  excel- 
psprfaaps,  to  be  found  in  some 
le  **  Epithalamium  of  Jason  and 
In  Seneca's  tragedy  of  Medea ; 
toed  altogether,  the  two  poems 
ffvent  as  were  the  prevailing 
istics  of  their  authors.    As  for 
Buchanan's    stately  yersee  on 
«a  of  Francis  the  Second  with 
sen  of  Scots,  it  hardly  deserrea 
•f  an  epithalamium,  being  in 
dbe  than  a  string  of  swelling 
ad  elevated  sentiments,  inspired 
'  tbe  goddess  of  wisdom  than  of 
r  William  Jones,  who  was  an 
» translator  and  copyist  but  no 
»  bas  given  us  in  his  poem  on 
iage  of  Lord  Spencer,  a  passable 
if  the  most  select  passages  of 
;  but  fallen  infinitely  short  of 
tnsforabla  spirit  and  beauty  of 
liable  original.    Since  then  it 
iftd  the  genius  of  lyric  poesy 
pvdoitly  abandoned  the  arena 
itiiioD  and  left  the  bard  of  Sir- 
liat  enjoyment  of  his  immortal 
iit»'  behold,  another  challeDger 
ffiapnte  the  crown  of  the  *'  doc- 
■lias.    Who  the  daring  adven- 
nmains  to  be  disclosed;  bat 
tridence  before  us,  we  take  him 
neklaes  "  fillibuster,"  who  has 
f  invaded  the  sacred  precincts 
a,  in  defiance  of  the  conventional 
I  of  civilised  society.    Peace  to 
hrioos  manes,  0  Catullus,  for  the 
ftj  triumph  are  numbered !    An 
ma  favourite  of  the  tuneful  Nine 
t^ad  the  victorious  fillet  from 
nr,  and  the  *' Epithalamium  of 
1  Manliua"  now  yields  the  palm 
'Carmen  NupUale  on  the  mar* 


riage  of  FBiniaicK  Wiluam  Augitstus 
Charlxs,  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of 
Prussia,  and  Makia  Louisa  YicroaiA 
AniLAini,  'fairest  of  Princesses,'  pub- 
lished by  permission  in  the  London  Court 
Journal,  on  the  26th  January,  1858." 
Irony  aside,  for  aught  we  know  the  royal 
pair  mtLj  have  been  ever  so  much  flatter- 
ed in  having  their  nuptials  celebrated 
by  our  volunteer  minstrel;  but  had  w$ 
been  one  of  the  parties  to  that  angoal 
compact,  the  perpetrator  of  such  ineffar 
ble  nonsense  concerning  our  hymeneal 
joys,  would  spend  the  reet  of  Ids  ambi- 
tions days  in  the  most  dismal  colliery  in 
all  England.  The  poem  opens  after  this 
fashion: 

**  O,  sweet  seventeen  I  delicioui  time 
By  poets  sung  in  golden  rhyme, 
When  breezes  of  a  fairy  clime 

Woo  girlhood's  tossing  tresses : 
Right  gaily  comes  that  age  to  thee, 
O  rojral  Maiden !  dwelling  free 
Where  England  rules  her  subject  sea— 

The  fairest  of  Princesses  1" 

Passing  over  the  very  pardonable  lib- 
erty of  making  "seventeen"  take  the 
place  of  *'  sixteen"  in  girlhood's  vocabu- 
lary, and  saying  nothing  of  the  unreliev- 
ed stupidity  of  the  composition,  whati 
in  the  name  of  Pegasus,  is  the  meaning 
of  the  last  two  lines  ?  Is  it  anything  ro> 
markable  that  the  "Royal  Maiden" 
should  be  "  dwelling  free  ?"  or  that  she 
should  be  "  dwelling  free  where  England 
rules  her  wbject  seaT  What  sea?  The 
North  ?  The  Irish  ?  Or  is  the  term  com- 
prehensive of  all  old  "Neptune's  salt 
wash  ?"  "  Fairest  of  Princesses  I"  We 
don't  know  what  amount  of  personal  pul- 
chritude usually  falls  to  the  share  of  femi- 
nine Royalty,  having  never  had  the  op- 
portunity of  ocular  inspection ;  but  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  beauty  of  person  in  the 
abstract,  and  we  will  venture  to  affirm 
that  her  Highness,  Maria  Louisa  Yicto- 
RiA  AoRLAinR  will  never,  "  like  another 
Helen,  fire  another  Troy." 

"Second  Victoria  I  England^s  Rose, 
Pure  as  old  Skiddaw's  winter-snows, 
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To  thee  a  people^s  fealty  flows, 
Child  of  that  happy  Mother 

Whom  our  vast  Empire  doth  obey  ; 

Full  many  a  Queen  of  regal  sway 

The  ancient  earth  has  seen,  and  may ; 
But  never  such  another." 

Whether  the  "winter-snows  of  old 
Skiddaw"  are  particularly  famed  for  their 
"  purity,"  and  if  not,  why  that  enphoni* 
ous  summit  should  have  been  selected 
from  its  fellows  of  the  Cumbrian  group 
for  poetic  immortality,  are  questions  for 
the  Dilettanti.  What  sort  of  an  animal, 
pray,  is  a  "queen  of  regal  swayf" 
Does  it  differ  at  all  from  ordinary  queens 
such  as  "  the  ancient  earth  has  seen, 
and—may  r^  Imagine  the  delightful 
surprise  of  her  unsuspecting  Migesty  to 
find  her  name  wafted  on  the  grateful  in- 
cense of  adulation  to  such  "  high  ex- 
altation," and  all  her  negative  qualities, 
by  a  single  touch  of  the  magic  talisman, 
converted  into  positive  elements  of  in- 
comparable greatness, — eclipsing  the  war- 
like glories  of  Semiramis,  Zenobia,  and 
Boadicea;  outshining  the  splendour  of 
Sheba's  queen ;  more  beautiful  than 
Cleopatra,  and  throwing  the  proud  his- 
toric celebrities  of  the  golden  ages  of 
Elizabeth  and  Anne  completely  in  the 
shade. 

"Tears  from  thote  loving  eyes  foil  down 
When  first  she  knew  thatEngland^s  crown 
On  her  nnw^rinkled  brow  must  frown  j 

Glad  omen  !  for  serenely 
Passes  Victorians  reign  along ; 
O^er  this  great  people,  always  strong 
To  suffer  pain,  to  conquer  wrong, 

She  rules,  beloved  and  queenly." 

"Those,"  in  the  first  line,  should  be 
"her" — a  very  excusable  grammatical 
solecism.  For  the  rest,  there  is  nothing 
worthy  of  special  criticism,  except  to  re- 
mark the  sickening  jejuneness  of  the 
lines. 

**  Tears,  too,  in  those  bright  eyes  of  thine, 
Princess  1  like  orient  gems  may  shine. 
For  hill  and  wold  and  channel  brine 

Thee  from  thy  home  must  sever — 
From  Windsor's  towers  of  antique  might, 
Balmorars  misty  mountain-light, 


And  th'  ocean  cinctured  Isle  of  Wight 
Where  fresh  waves  flash  forever. 

"  Sweet  April  tears !  far,  fitr  away. 
Love  drives  them,  bringing  blushful  Majr, 
Young  Love,  with  joyous  minstrel-lay 

Dear  to  the  heart  of  maidens. 
And  lo  I  the  destined  Prince  is  here, 
And  bridal  music,  sofl  and  clear. 
From  town  and  palace,  mount  and  mere, 

Prolongs  in  gentle  cadence. 

"Come  happy  Prince !  Low  voices  cal! 
Thee  to  our  England's  palace  hall ; 
About  thy  way  the  echoes  fall, 

Of  some  enchanted  idyl. 
Sweet  as  a  lily — ^flushing  bright, 
A  ruddy  rose  in  summer  light — 
She  waits  with  timorous  delist. 

The  mystic  morn  of  bridal.*' 

"0,  fons  lachrymaram,"  Ac.  Bkit 
dispensation  of  the  Divine  eeonomy, 
which  makes  some  men  laugh  and  others 
weep  at  pred^ly  the  same  incidents  1 


-"  Si  credis  utrique 


Res  sunt  humanas  flebile  ludibrium." 

We  spare  the  merciless  scalpel  on  the 
delicate  organizations  of  numbers  one 
and  two,  and  proceed  to  anatomize  n  am- 
ber three. 

"The  echoes  fall  of  wmt  enehanied 
idyl" — meaning  of  course  the  melting 
reverberations  of  our  modem  Orpheos^ 
erotic  strains  I  How  to  make  of  a  "  lily 
flushing  bright"  a  "ruddy  roee,"  is  a  bo- 
tanical problem,  which  has  escaped  the 
attention  of  Linnssus  and  Dr.  Darwin. 
"  The  myatie  morn  of  bridal"  is  a  perfect 
love  of  a  gem.  There  is  aetemnge  inde- 
finable mystery,  which  comes  over  the 
stoutest  hearts  when  about  to  launch 
upon  the  untried  sea  of  matrimony.  Be- 
sides, Milton  tells  us  there  are  certain 
*'  rites  mysterious"  which  lie  concealed 
beneath  the  sacred  Flammeum  of  Hymen. 
But,  **  Coelebs,  quid  agam  I''  We  single 
gentlemen  have  no  right  to  specolsle 
upon  such  nice  topics. 

The  stanzas  which  follow,  being  the 
best  of  the  rare  collection,  are  given  with- 
out comment — "dandng  beUa/'  "reeling 
belfries,"  and  all  I 
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''Then  stately  Strength  and  Beauty  meet — 
Then  two  great  realms  each  other  greet — 
Then  two  young  lives  are  made  complete 

Which  only  death  can  sunder. 
And  England's  jocund  bugles  peal, 
Her  bells  dance  wild,  her  belfries  reel. 
Her  people  shout  for  Frederick's  weal, 

Her  conquering  cannon  thunder. 

"Maiden  of  England!     Be  thy  life 
Like  hers  who,  throned  above  the  strife, 
Is  a  great  Queen,  a  loving  wife, 

A  woman  true  and  tender  I 
Two  nations'  love  will  dwell  with  thee 
In  thy  new  home  beyond  the  sea ; 
Thy  name  will  hold  two  realms  in  fee, 

And  shine  aloft  with  splendour." 

And  now  for  the  rationale  of  all  mar- 
rying and  giving  in  marriage : 

•And  soon  may  a  young  Frederick  throw 
Soft  arm*  about  thy  neck's  sweet  snow — 
I-urd  of  the  myriad  hearts  that  glow 
In  Prussia's  plains  and  valleys  I 
Perchance  a  third  Victoria  rise 
To  rcock  thee  with  her  mother's  eyes, 
Whiie  England's  cradle-lullabies 
Are  heard  in  that  fair  palace!" 

ilaugre  that  saccharine  congelation,  we 
»re  ;jrat€ful  to  Mr.  Incognito  for  the  op- 
P':)rtunity  hereby  furnished  of  introduc- 
JB^  an  ancient  friend,  Valerius  Catullus, 
to  a  modem  audience.  This  we  do  with 
no  njfilicioufl  design  of  convicting  the 
Cvurtly  Bard  of  plagiarism,  but  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  our  intro- 
dDctorr  proposition.  In  the  Epithalami- 
om  of  Manlius  and  Julia,  these  exquisite 
lice?  appear : 

"Torquatus,  volo,  parvulus 
Matris  egremio  suts, 
Porrigens  teneras  nianus, 


Dulce  ridcat  ad  patrem 
Semihiante  labello-^"* 


Thus  rendered  by  Sir  William  Jones: 

"And  soon,  to  be  completely  blest, 
Soon  may  a  young  Torquatus  rise. 
Who,  hanging  on  his  mother's  breast, 
To  his  known  sire  shall  turn  his  eyes, 
Outstretch  his  infant  arms  awhile. 
Half  ope  his  little  lips  and  smile." 

The  classical  reader  will  at  once  per- 
ceive how  infinitely  superior  is  the  origi- 
nal model  to  this  commonplace  imitation 
— as  well  as  how  easily  both  are  surpass- 
ed by  the  peerless  cantata  of  our  anony- 
mous author  I 

"Yet  saffron  sunsets,  dying  dim 
Athwart  the  mountain's  darkened  rim, 
(Like  wondrous  wings  of  seraphim 

With  holy  message  laden) 
Oft  herald  turbulent  winds  that  yell 
O'er  seaside  cliff  and  lonely  fell, 
One  Hand  alone  can  guide  the  well — 
God  bless  thee,  gentle  maiden  !" 

"Hushed  is  the  harp,— the  minstrel 
gone."  Amid  the  incongruous  conglom 
eration  of  "  saffron  sunsets,"  "  darkened 
mountain  rims,"  "  wondrous  wings  of 
seraphim"  (parenthetically  **throw'd  in," 
like  "  sugar  and  lemons  I")  "  turbulent 
winds  yelling  o'er  seaside  cliff  and  lonely 
fell,"  a  pious  admonition  and  a  paternal 
benison,  the  poet  makes  his  congees,  the 
curtain  falls — 

"  Conscins  ecce  duos  accepit  lictus   aman- 
tes  ; 

Ad  thalami  clausas,  Musa,  reslsto  fores." 


MuSiEUS. 


Peter sb%iry,  April  8,  1858. 


•  Compare  Dido's  modest  hint  to  iEneas,  after  the  "  cave  scene  I" 

"Si  quis  mihi  parvulus  aula 
Luderet  iEneas,  qui  te  tantum  ore  referret." 

And  bear  in  mind,  the  .Eneid  was  written  after  this  effusion  of  Catullus, 
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AREYTOS ;  OR,  SONGS  OF  THE  SOUTH, 

BT  ADRIAN  BEAUFAIN,  B8Q. 
I. 

Sqno  in  Mat. 

I. 

Oh!  loveliest  of  the  daughters,  thou  hast  come, 
Dear  May,  from  out  thy  love-allotted  home, 

Whilst  winning  airs  of  wooing  round  thee  play ; 
Thy  cheek  intelligent  with  natural  bloom, 

Thy  dewy  eyes  still  kindling  with  a  ray, 
Which,  like  the  sweet  bird  music  in  thy  voice. 
Makes  the  sad  heart  rejoice  1 

n. 

Virgin,  that  ever  sway'st  to  pure  desires, 
Thine  is  the  watch  o'er  nature's  vestal  fires ; 

Couch'd  in  thy  sacred  secrecy  of  gloom, 
Eager,  as  Winter  with  his  host  retires, 

Thou  keep'st  thy  fiuth  in  joy,  thy  cheeks  in  bloom, 
Nor  frighted,  while  the  wild  storm  howls  without, 
Let'st  thy  bright  torch  go  out 

ui. 

OhI  golden-hair'd  young  Beauty!  in  thy  hand, 
I  see  thee  wave  thy  bud-compelling  wand ; 

A  single  touoh,  a  smile,  a  breath — and  earth, 
In  joy-conceiving,  breaks  each  icy  band, 

Her  myriad  tribes  of  children,  at  a  birth. 
Spring  forth  to  hail  thy  coming,  while  their  show'rs. 
Carpet  thy  way  with  flowers! 

L 


II. 

Song  in  Spbino. 
I. 

The  Spring  hath  the  loveliest  garments. 
And  putteth  gay  colours  on ; 

And  pearls  of  the  dewy  morning. 
She  gathers  to  greet  the  sun; 

And  wrapt  in  a  cloud  of  flowers, 

She  dances  away  with  the  Hours. 

$ 

n. 

And  the  softest  of  winds  attend  her, 
That  float  from  the  Southern  Sea; 

Each  with  tribute  of  tenderness  laden, 
Tet  with  musical  flight  and  free ; 

And  they  seek  her  mid  forest  roses, 

Where  her  virgin  form  reposes. 
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m. 

Nor  8ad,*tliongfa  the  enn  be  sinking, 
In  his  sorrow  of  dusk  from  the  skj, 

She  warbles  a  song  of  the  twiligl^ 
For  the  evening's  lullaby;         ^ 

And  with  the  still  lingering  hours, 

She  hushes  to  sleep  the  flowers. 

IV. 

Ohl  beautifbl  Spring,  I  love  thee, 

For  thy  blessing  of  smiles  and  airs^    • 

The  April  caprice  in  thy  snniling; 
And  the  April  bliss  in  thy  tears; 

For  the  rich  red  buds  thou  bringest, 

And  the  bird  at  thy  shoulder  that  singest ! 


in. 

Moonlight  ik  Spring. 


I. 

The  moonlight  creeps  firom  plain  to  grove; 

The  green  to  silver  turns;  and  soon 
The  Bird  of  Spring,  made  glad  with  love, 

As  grateful  for  the  generous  boon, 

Pours  forth  his  tune. 

n. 

His  song  finds  echoes  in  my  heart, 
Yet  m6ves  me  not  like  him  to  sing, 

For  I  have  seen  my  birds  depart, 

My  moonlight  with  my  joys  take  wing. 
And  leave  no  Spring. 

m. 

Tet,  better  thus  the  memories  keep. 

Of  bliss  that  once  the  heart  hath  known ; 

They  soothe,  even  while  they  make  us  weep, 
And  though  the  flowers  they  brought  be  gone. 
The  scent's  our  own. 

rv. 

Thus  watching  through  the  night,  I  see, 
As  glides  the  moonlight  to  the  grove, 

Some  shadowy  forms,  that  seem  to  me, 
Sweet  wooers,  that  persuade  to  rovei 
Still  seeking  love! 
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IV. 
Lots  Song  nr  Spriko. 

X. 

The^eart  that  reposes, 

While  Spring  brings  her  roses, 
Is  sure  to  be  left  in  the  shade,  the  shade j 

The  youth  that  is  wasted, 

£re  love  has  been  tasted, 
Is  a  youth  without  blossom,  dear  maid,  dear  maid. 

There  still  is  an  hour, 

Wjben  wooing  the  flower, 
The  Sun  in  his  glow  seeks  the  field,  the  field^ 

When,  opening  her  bosom 

To  the  sunbeam,  the  blossom. 
Knows  wisely  the  season  to  yield,  to  yield. 

m. 

Ah !  sad,  if  ungrateful, 

She  turn  away  hateful; 
For  never,  believe  me,  again,  again, 

Will  zephyr  or  sunlight. 

With  one  love,  or  one  light, 
Renew  the  approach  made  in  vain,  made  in. vain. 

rv. 

Then  yield  to  love,  dearest, 

While  seasons  are  fairest, 
And  to  bliss  both  the  sun  and  ^e  zephyr  persuade : 

For  the  cold  heart  that  closes, 

When  love  brings  his  roses. 
Will  most  surely  be  left  in  the  shade,  in  the  shade ! 


V. 

"Star  that  Woo'st  Mk." 

I. 

Star,  that  woo'st  me  from  yon  height, 

Could  my  eager  steps  pursue  thee. 
Sweeter  were  the  sad  delight. 

With  which  now  I  woo  thee: 
I  behold  thee  sinking  fast, 

Soon  to  rise  o'er  Asian  fountains, 
'Till  my  strain'd  eye  rests  at  last, 

On  dark,  vacant  mountains. 

n. 
Tet  sweet  fancies  cheer  my  breast! 
When  thou  mak'st  those  vales  Elysian, 
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Thou  will  equal  bliss  impart 

To  aootlier's  vision  I 
Sme,  some  fond  heart  watching  there, 

Turns  to  yon  dark  barrier  mountain, 
Sad,  until  thy  beanu  appear,       # 

To  light  her  orient  fountain. 

Thou,  between  that  liaart  and  mine,. 

Shalt  exchange  the  sweetest  sorrow, 
For,  when  mutual  souls  repine. 

Mutual  hopes  they  borrow : 
Oh!  if  that  sweet  watoher  there. 

Be  some  fond  and  lonely  maidf  n. 
Then  the  mission  thou  dost  bear 

Shall  with  love  be  laden! 


u 


VI. 
To  Thii,  When  Morn  is  SsixiNa.'' 

To  thee,  when  mom  is  shining. 

My  early  homage  tends; 
To  thee,  when  Day*s  declining. 

My  evening  song  ascends ; 
When  grief  within  me  swelling, 

Leaves  Hope  no  longer  free, 
I  fly  my  humble  dwelling, 

With  Faith  stUl  firm  in  ihee  1 

n. 

Come  forth— 4hy  step  is  lightest ; 

I  love  that  all  should  see ; 
Come  forth — thine  eye  is  brightest, 

And  I  am  prond  of  thee! 
Come  forth— where  lips  are  parting, 

With  songs  and  tones  of  glee; 
And  hopeless  glances  darting. 

In  vain,  adoring  thee. 

m. 

Oh !  thou  hast  charms  to  brighten 

When  circles  shine  most  gay; 
And  spells  of  grace  to  heighten 

The  loveliest  realms  of  play; 
Would  aiine  were  of  a  splendour, 

To  do  the  grace^ — ah!  mel 
True  heart  and  homage  tender, 

Are  all  I  bring  to  thee. 


N 
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VII. 
The  Smile  and  Teas. 

I. 

She  smiled!— a  purer  light, 

Ne*er  bless'd  the  Day, 
When  iar,  beneath  his  bright, 

Night  speeds  awayl 
I  prayed — a  precious  boon — 

That  my  life's  stream. 
Should  evermore  feel  the  noon, 

Of  that  blest  beam  I 

n. 

She  wept!— ah!  me,  the  tear 

By  evening  shed. 
When  o'er  the  floweret's  bier. 

She  hangs  her  head: 
"Be  mine!"  my  fancy  cried. 

That  smile  so  dear : 
*^But  no!"  my  heart  replied, 

"The  tear!  the  tear  I" 


VIH. 
To  THE  Mountains. 


Wander,  0!  wander  here; 

Sweet  is  the  sky-born  fountain. 
Bubbling  soft,  and  lapsing  clear 

From  old  Saluda's  mountain; 
Fly  from  the  city,  fly; 

Pleasures  will  here  delight  thee ; 
Children  of  forest  and  sky. 

With  song  and  smile  invite  thee. 

n. 

Hither,  away  from  the  crowd! 

What  can  its  tedious  measure, 
Mix'd  of  the  selfish,  the  mean,  the  proud, 

Bring  to  thy  soul,  of  pleasure ! 
Hither,  where  life  will  spring, 

With  a  rosy  blush  to  nleet  thee ; 
And  love  rejoice  to  bring 

His  tenderest  song  to  greet  thee. 
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m. 

Never  a  cloud  is  here, 

Shftdowing  the  noon-day  splendour, 
Aad  the  sun,  with  a  purple  rare. 

Crowns  the  sad  dusk  with  the  tender ; 
Here  the  fond  song  that  greets 

Tour  ears  with  delight  at  even, 
Morning  with  rapture  repeats, 

£ven  as  she  springs  from  Heaven. 


i 


IT. 

Sweetest,  01  sweetest,  fly! 

Hither,  where  sun-loved  Hours, 
%im  along,  'neath  a  sofl-blue  sky. 

Over  a  realm  of  flowers: 
Here  shall  thy  young  heart  glow, 

Here  shall  thy  bright  eye  glisten ; 
Love  ever  glad  to  vow. 

Beauty  most  glad  to  listen  I 


IX. 

'* Oh!  Bio  Ms  Nor.'' 


I. 


Oh  I  bid  me  not,  with  smiling  eye. 
Declare  the  cause  of  all  my  pain. 

For  when  you  dmile,  alas!  I  sigh, 
And  when  you're  sad,  I  sigh  again. 


H. 


The  sigh,  the  smile,  ftom  thee  that  floMrg, 
Must  still  my  source  of  sorrow  be. 

Unless  the  smile  to  bless  me  glows, 
Unless  the  sigh  is  breath'd  for  me. 
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(OOPT-BXOHT  USOURID.) 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 


Never  Hill  now — never  'till  now,  O,  Queen 
And  wonder  of  the  enchanted  world  of 

sound, 
Never  'till  now  was  such  bright  creature 

seen, 
Startling  to  transport  all  the  region  round  1 
Whence  com'st  thou — ^with  those  eyes  and 

that  fine  mien,  ' 

Thou  sweet,  sweet  singer  ?    Like  an  angel 

found 
Mourning  alone,  thou  seem'st,  thy  mates 

all  fled, 
A  fltar   'mong  clouds — a  spirit  'midst  the 

dead. 

Barry  Cornwall. 

Isabel  had  not  misoalculated ;  Sybil's 
praises  were  upon  every  tongue;  her 
graoe,  her  peculiar  style  of  beauty,  her 
dignity,  and  the  inborn  refinement  which 
showed  itself  in  every  movement  were 
oommented  upon,  and  had  Isabel  staked 
her  suocess  or  fulure  in  society  upon  the  . 
issue  of  that  evening's  impression,  she 
must  have  been  completely  satisfied.  Sy- 
bil herself  was  quite  unconscious  of  the 
position  which  she  had  attained ;  she  sim- 
ply felt  intense  enjoyment  in  the  fine  mu- 
nc  and  the  companionship  of  beautiful 
women  and  intellectual  men,  and  dreamed 
not  that  she  had  gained  in  a  few  hours  a 
summit  which  had  been  often  toiled  for 
in  rt&n  by  the  society  seeker  and  fash- 
ionist 

Isabel,  who  watched  her  young  charge 
with  Argus-eyes,  soon  perceived  that 
there  was  one  among  the  crowd  who, 
spell-bound  by  Sybil's  loveliness,  seemed 
unable  or  unwilling  to  resist  her  fascina- 
tions, engaging  her  in  conversation  when- 
ever he  could,  or  when  not  conversing 
with  her,  standing  apart  and  gazing  upon 
her  every  movement  With  the  quick 
intuition  of  a  woman  of  the  world,  she, 
in  her  own  mind,  wove  Sybil's  destiny, 
and  linked  it  with  his  who  was  so  evi- 
dently interested  in  her  protegee,  quite 
satisfied  with  him  as  one  whom  even 


Vernon  himself  must  welcome  as  every 
way  worthy  of  his  beloved  charge. 

Arthur  Leslie,  the  person  in  questioii, 
was  a  man  of  a  calm,  steady  tempera* 
ment,  far-seeing  and  cautiously  judging; 
seldom  impressed  by  externals,  and  &1- 
most  cold  in  manner.  Eschewing  all  the 
vices  of  society,  he  nevertheless  entered 
largely  into  its  pleasures,  and  was  a  fa- 
vourite with  both  sexes,  as  much  for  his 
independence  of  character  as  for  his  uni- 
form good  nature.  A  disposition  so  well 
balanced  is  seldom  to  be  met  with,  and 
Leslie,  but  little  past  that  period  when 
the  law  determines  a  man  to  be  of  age, 
bad  the  judgment  of  riper  years,  and 
men  much  older  than  himself  looked  op 
to  him  for  advice.*  He  had  passed  un- 
scathed, heart  free,  through  two  seasons 
in  society,  and  as  much  for  his  weight  of 
character  as  for  his  wealth,  was  still  the 
anxious  solicitude  of  manoeuvring  mo- 
thers who  almost  despaired  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  their  daughters  in  his  case. 

When  such  a  man  loves,  he  loves  with 
his  whole  soul,  and  if  there  is  such  a 
thing,  if  the  whole  loving  power  springs 
into  being  in  one  instant^  as  a  flower 
bursts  into  bloom  in  a  single  night — if  ia 
an  instant  one's  happiness  or  misery  is 
decided  by  the  smile  or  frown  of  another, 
then  Leslie  loved  Sybil  Gray.  Her  look 
of  purity  first  attracted  him,  then  her 
face  at  rest  enohuned  him  as  being  that 
of  an  angel,  but  when  she  smiled,  all  that 
was  beautiful  of  earth  seemed  to  glow  in 
the  mirth  which  shone  in  her  eyes  or  in 
the  curved  arch  of  her  ooral  lips.  He 
first  thought  how  it  would  brighten  life 
to  have  such  a  ministering  spirit  hovering 
near  to  warn  him  of  evils  and  temptations, 
and  then  the  vague  thought  took  the  more 
definite  form  of  a  vrish,  which  carried 
him  back  to  his  lonely  home,  where.  In- 
stead of  the  solitude  there,  he  longed  to 
have  her  seated  as  his  own  household 
treasure,  or  meedng  him  with  her  wel- 
coming smile.  But  Leslie  was  not  a  man 
to  be  beguiled  by  a  £air  face  or  form,  and 
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he  was  determined  before  he  yielded  to 
the  bewildering  emotions  of  happiness, 
which  were  already  giving  to  his  life  a 
joy  unknown  to  him  before,  to  find  out 
what  the  casket,  which  was  so  attractive 
wkhout,  contained  within,  and  when,  af- 
ter seeking  an  introduction,  he  found  Sy- 
bir.<  mind  bright  and  cultivated,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  new-born  feeling  as 
though  to  one  hope,  thought,  aim  in  life, 
Afid  rested  under  the  charmed  spell  with 
an  alandonment  which  he  dared  not  and 
cared  not  to  resist.  He  felt,  too,  after 
conversing  with  Sybil,  that  she  under- 
stood him ;  that  his  passionate  longing 
for  sympathy  was  all  revealed  to  her;  that 
she  admired  the  books  which  he  admired, 
asd  even  the  same  passages  of  poetry 
had  fascinated  them  both.  Then  they 
bad  trodden  over  the  same  ground  in 
science,  except  that  where  she  had  only 
ventured  to  skim  the  surface,  he  had 
piaoged  boldly,  and  her  weaker  nature 
seamed  to  lean  in  confidence  upon  his 
hunger  judgment  and  more  extended 
experience. 

Theirs  was  no  fleeting,  ball-room  con- 
versation, but  an  earnest  finding  of  each 
other  out,  a  continual  glad  surprise  to 
discover  that  their  tastes  and  pursuits 
were  so  much  in  accordance,  and  Leslie 
would  have  monopolized  her  for  the  en- 
tire evening,  if  Isabel  had  not  had  other 
views  for  the  young  novice.    She  wished 
Sybil  to  feel  her  own  power,  to  taste  the 
iDtoxication  of  general  admiration,  to  be 
the  queen  of  the  many  as  well  as  of  the 
bingle  worshipper  who  had  fallen  almost 
wiihoat   a   struggle    a  captive   to    her 
charms;   she  wished  her  to  be  so  im- 
pressed with  the  pleasures  of  society  as 
to  desire  to  forsake  the  country  and  its 
tamer    attractions    forever.      Watching 
therefore  for  a  favourable  opportunity, 
she  eeni  Leslie  away  upon  some  trivial 
errand,  and,  as  if  in  contrast  to  her  late 
companion,   introduced  to   Sybil  an  old 
and  valued  friend  of  hers,  a  venerable 
minister  who  occasionally  came  from  the 
S(,'Htade  of  his  studio  to  lend  countenance 
to  what  he  thought  were  the  harmless 
amusements  of  the  gay  outer  world. 

As   Sybil  looked  up  with  a  smile  of 
greetiog   to  the  benevolent  face  before 


her,  she  thought  that  in  his  very  air 
there  seemed  to  be  a  benediction,  a  sort 
of  "  bless  you,  my  child !"  which  words 
were  indeed  in  the  old  man's  heart,  al- 
though unspoken,  and  by  an  involuntary 
impulse  she  extended  her  hand  which  he 
clasped  in  his  with  fatherly  kindness. 
Then  when  Isabel  left  them,  he  drew 
from  her  a  recital  of  the  principal  events 
of  her  almost  uneventful  life,  and  prom- 
ised to  be  a  friend  to  her  upon  the  peri- 
lous path  into  which  she  had  entered, 
and  while  she  thanked  him  with  elo- 
quent words  and  moistened  eyes  for  his 
kindness,  he  gazed  wonderingly  upon  her 
glorious  beauty,  and  remembering  what 
a  dangerous  gift  it  was,  he  warned  her 
of  the  poison  in  the  cup,  and  told  her  to 
beware  while  she  was  drinking  the  intox- 
icating draught,  not  to  drain  it  to  the 
very  dregs. 

Sybil  was  so  pleased  with  her  new 
companion,  his  interest  in  her  simple 
country  life,  her  rural  church  and  her 
schemes  for  her  poor  dependants,  whom* 
by  Vernon's  generosity,  she  was  enabled 
to  relieve,  that  she  gladly  accepted  his 
invitation  to  walk  into  the  grounds  where 
the  music  would  not  be  a  drawback  to 
their  conversation,  and  which  a  genial 
day  of  lingering  summer  had  made  plea- 
sant even  in  the  early  autumn.  There 
they  found  numerous  guests  who  pre- 
ferred the  quiet  pervading  the  moonlit 
gardens  to  the  more  enlivening  dances  of 
the  ball-room. 

The  grounds  were  laid  out  under  Isa- 
bel's and  Clayton's  direct  supervision, 
and  the  result  was  a  combination  of  beau- 
ty and  order  which  always  accompanied 
the  exercise  of  their  united  taste.  There 
was  no  lack  of  ornamental  shrubbery, 
and  fountains,  and  figures  of  classical 
meaning,  where  the  mythology  of  the 
ancients  was  woven  into  a  thousand  ex- 
quisite creations  by  the  hands  of  modern 
artists.  Now  a  marble  Cupid  would  be 
seen  lurking  almost  hidden  among  the 
foliage  with  bow  strung  and  arrow  ready 
for  flight  in  his  chiselled  hand,  or  an  Au- 
rora would  meet  the  gaze,  the  very  em- 
bodiment of  beauty  and  the  type  of  the 
light  and  loveliness  of  day, 

Sybil's  new  friend  was  well  acquainted 
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with  the  mystio  meaning  of  each  symbol, 
and  it  was  no  slight  enjoyment  to  her  to 
have  him  reveal  them  to  her,  or  to  find 
him  drawing  from  her  own  book-know- 
ledge the  explanation  which  he  desired 
to  convey  to  her.  The  thousand  fancies 
which  she  had  formed  of  the  wild  and 
exquisite  creations  of  pagan  idolatry  now 
aesumed  a  definite  shape,  and  her  delight 
was  almost  child-like  when  she  discov- 
ered  without  any  prompting  from  her 
companion,  from  some  symbol  which  was 
attached  to  the  numerous  sculptured 
forms  around  her,  the  name  and  office  of 
the  carved  images ;  thus  a  light  and  airy 
figure  in  a  little  grove  of  trees,  holding 
in  her  hand  a  vase  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship, drew  from  her  the  exclamation, 
''Ah,  that  must  be  the  Hebe  of  the 
Qreeks  t"  and  she  knew  at  once  by  her 
quiver  and  arrows  and  the  crescent  on 
her  brow,  that  Diana  stood  before  her  in 
the  radiant  moonlight. 

It  was  appropriate  and  unique,  too, 
both  her  companion  and  herself  thought, 
to  find  Bacchus  reclining  at  his  ease 
among  the  arbor  of  grape  vines  which 
hung  around  him,  and  Pomona  guarding 
the  province  where  the  orchard  began. 

All  this  was  intense  enjoyment  to  her, 
resembling  somewhat  the  fresh  feeling  of 
pleasure  which  one  has  on  an  island 
ooast  in  gathering  valuable  shells  of  va- 
ried forms  and  colours,  and  as  great  was 
her  delight  when  her  companion  ex. 
]^ained  to  her  the  more  obscure  meaning 
of  the  figures,  for  Vernon's  aim  in  Sybil's 
education  had  been  for  her  to  take  plea- 
sure in  constant  acquirement,  rather  than 
in  display  of  v^at  she  knew.  Thus  she 
folt  that  she  had  gained  something  when 
he  pointed  out  to  her  a  marble  Silence, 
with  its  symbol  Rose,  a  chained  Prome- 
theus, or  a  Qalatsda  standing  in  her  cha- 
riot shell. 

But  the  crowning  beauty  of  the  gar. 
den  was  a  kind  of  Grecian  Temple  which 
Mr.  Clayton  had  erected  for  a  sum- 
mer resort,  and  to  this  Sybil's  new  friend 
now  led  her,  as  much  for  the  view  which 
was  to  be  obtained  from  it,  as  to  see  its 
exquisite  proportions.  It  belonged  to  no 
peculiar  style  of  architecture,  though 
elaiming  something  of  the  simplicity  of 


the  Ionic  order,  together  vridi  the  iovtrted 
bells  and  acanthus  leaves  of  the  more  o^ 
namental  Corinthian  type.     A  flight  of 
marble  steps  led  up*  to  a  mosaic  floor, 
while  fluted  pillars  sustained  a  dome  of 
white  marble,  so  light  and  graoefal,  thil 
Sybil,  deceived  in  the  softened  moonlight, 
thought  that   it  was   transparent,  vni 
traced^  with  her  eye  the  delicate  veins 
which  crossed  and  reeroesed  each  other 
over  its  polished  surfaoe.     Pausing  oa 
the  last  step  as  she  ascended,  she  diBeft* 
gaged  her  arm  from  her  companion's,  lod 
paused  to  view  the  scene  beneath  her  so 
exquisite,  so  like  a  sudden  vision  of  fairy 
land. 

It  was  more  like  a  dream  to  her  thsfi 
a  reality  as  she  stood  there  gating  upoa 
the  gleaming  statues,  cold  and  motiootess 
amid  the  living  groups  around ;  the  foil, 
calm   moon   unveiled   to   the    bumiiig 
glances  of  some  worshipping  Endymioa, 
and  her  own  mysterious  self  suddenly 
transferred  fh>m  the  companionship  of 
Nature  only,  to  that  of  a  world  of  high- 
est Art.    Then  her  glanee  rested  upon 
the  silvery  hair  and  noble  brow  of  him 
who  had  guided  her  through  that  laby- 
rinth of  beauty,  and  whose  eyes  were  di- 
rected upward  as  though  he  were  com- 
muning with  the  inner  heaven,  and  she 
thought  how  the  soul  there  on  that  up- 
lifted and  expressive  face  made  it  more 
glorious  than'  aught  else ;  and  from  him 
her  thoughts  wandered  to  Linwood,  and 
she  wondered  if  he  ever  portrayed  what 
was  noble  and  beautiful  in  man  as  well 
as  in  woman,  in  his  pictures,  and  if  he 
did,  how  that  rapt,  almost  God-liL.e  coun- 
tenance would  make  for  him   a  grand 
study.    And  from  Linwood  her  thoughts 
winged  themselves  far  away  from  Italy, 
across  the  ocean,  beyond  Uie  tree  tops, 
through  the  murmuring  woods*   petst  the 
shining  river,  over  the  tree-orowned  hill, 
to  Vernon  and  her  country  home. 

'*And  would  you  return  to  it  and 
him  ?"  said  the  voice  of  her  conscience  *, 
"  would  you  leave  this  fairy  land  of  en- 
joyment for  one  moment  there  f^* 

And  she  answered  almost  aodibly  to 
the  questioning  voice,  with  a  heart  all 
unspoiled  by  the  fasdnations  ^rhicb  sur- 
rounded ber^ 
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mU  lottra  Hall  far o&e moment 

^  said  laabd,  nddenly  spring- 
iha  aiaps  and  iniemipting  most 
ly.kir  reTerie,  "thia  is  just 
niiiuNl  to  find  you,  for  ibis,  yon 
MT/ia  my  cage,  and  yon  are  the 
HH I  would  most  like  to  hear  sing 
L  lid  not  bring  yon  into  the  gar- 
w%  beoanse  I  desired  the  full 
I'l^  scene  to  break  npon  you  to- 
id  you  m%9t  be  satbfied.  for 
r  aad  sky  smile  upon  us  and  lay 
bilia  at  your  feet.  Every  life, 
ad  has  some  stand-points  in  mem- 
e  bright  or  gloomy  points  to  date 
dif  you  forget  iJl  other  nights 
Mb^  yon  must  promise  me  to  re- 

\  vofds  were  strangely  earnest, 
meant  nothing  beyond  the  mere 
QB  which  the  hour  produced  upon 
liai»  but  often  after  did  the  ]^ 
rli^themas  prophetic,  for  truly 
1<  the  nights  or  days  in  her  lifo, 
i^eanae  to  remember  that  event- 
^  the  stand-point  in  her  memory, 
^aboTe  oUier  points  of  time. 
m  are  not  many  listeners,"  con- 
labely  "and  here  just  where  you 
pl^  how  you  stand,  against  Uiat 
■Sar,  I  must  hear  you  sing." 
JiQw  joined  them,  and  added  his 
IS  to  those  a^  Isabel,  and  the  old 
mL^t  her  walk,  although  silent, 
pysetantly  at  her,  as  though  to 
}fi9  reqoest  would  delight  him 
hil  replied  to  his  glance  with  a 
k  'of  interest ;  she  longed  to  do 
ig.in  return  for  what  she  thought 
Hadnees,  in  teaching  her  so  much 
laa*  new  and  interesting,  and  to 
■I  inr  his  good  natare  in  taking 
H^to  amose  one  so  far  his  infe- 
gaand  attainments. 
Itifonld  you  like  to  hear  me  sing 
mmdiad.  "  would  not  music  such 
«U  giTe  you  only  break  the 
1:S|mU  whiehis  around  us  ?  if  you 
4^  UXk  me  what  kind  you  most  ad- 
a  yon  like  music  at  all." 
iib  candid,"  he  replied,  "  I  fear 
■stjiay  that  I  do  not,  for  the  in- 
Belody  of  the  present  day  be- 


wilders me,  and  I  do  not  profess  to  under- 
stand or  appreciate  it.  In  my  youth 
there  were  some  songs  that  went  deeper 
than  the  mere  organs  of  hearing,  sinking 
into  the  Tery  soul,  but  they  have  passed 
out  of  TOgue,  and  you  would  lau^  at  me 
were  I  eyen  to  name  them." 

"  Tou  are  mistaken,"  said  Sybil  with 
emotion,  while  a  sweet  smile  of  sympa- 
thy broke  upon  her  lips  and  rippled  up 
to  her  eyes,  "and  to  prove  that  I  lore 
those  almost  by-gone  melodies  with  their 
tender  pathos  as  much  as  you  do,  I  will 
sing  one  for  you,  which  I  am  sure  will 
seem  to  you  like  an  old  friend." 

Then  before  an  objection  could  bb 
raised  by  the  frovming  Isabel,  her  voice 
rose  upon  the  lur  like  a  part  of  the  ez- 
qnisito  night  as  the  stars  were  of  the  sky, 
thrilling  all  hearto  with  delicious  cadence 
in  one  of  those  old-fashioned  songs,  those 
ballads  of  old,  which  seem  made  for  any 
time  and  place,  and  each  sound  was 
hushed  under*  the  blue  dome  of  the 
heavens  save  the  tinkling  of  the  murmur- 
ing fountains  and  the  voice  rising  in 
melody  over  all. 

It  was  a  song  which  brought  back  the 
old  man's  youth  when  life  and  hope  were 
fresh,  and  the  memory  of  a  beloved  voice 
which  had  sung  it  in  those  happy  days, — 
and  he  bent  his  head,  calling  back  the 
by-gone  hours,  while  he  silently  vriped 
away  the  tears  that  flowed  unbidden  from 
his  eyes.  As  the  last  thrilling  words 
were  uttered,  he  pressed  Sybil's  hand  and 
uttered  a  fervent  "Qod  bless  you,  dear 
child ;"  then  quietly  passing  through  the 
crowd  who  stood  breathlessly  waiting  for 
another  utterance  in  song  from  that  mar- 
vellous voice,  he  bent  his  way  homeward 
with  the  happy  memory  still  stirring  in 
his  heart. 

"  Now,  Sybil,"  said  Isabel  softly,  "  I 
forgive  you  for  that  breach  of  taste,  be- 
cause the  old  song  was  so  beautiful  and 
sad  that  my  own  careless  heart  was 
touched  and  my  eyes  moistened,  but  as 
you  have  paid  your  tribute  to  the  aged 
part  of  your  audience,  you  must  sing  us 
one  song  brimful  of  love  and  life,  ezds- 
sivelj  belonging  to  youth. 

A  song  for  love  and  youth  t  What 
should  it  be?     Sybil  remembend  oat 
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whiofa  she  had  foand  among  Ycnion'B 
masic,  a  song  to  The  Wimdt.  It  was  ua- 
like  any  other  oombination  of  sounds 
that  she  had  ever  heard,  a  wild,  weird- 
like tangled  havmony,  seemingly  as  reek- 
less  as  the  winds  themselves,  now  soft  as 
a  murmuring  xephyr,  and  then  mad  and 
sweeping  as  a  winter  Uast.  She  felt  in 
a  mood  to  sing  it,  though  she  knew  that 
most  of  her  listeners  could  but  little  ap- 
preciate  or  understand,  unless  they  had 
received  a  musical  ednoataon,  the  perfect 
adaptation  of  the  music  to  the  words,  but 
the  feeling  oonld  not  be  resisted;  some 
would  understand  it  and  to  these  she 
would  address  herself,  and  again  the 
tinkling  fountains  joined  the  song  of 
fmdh  and  love. 

Some  love  the  staxs  that  peer  like  angel 
eyes 

Through  the  blae  yeil  of  curtained  para- 
dise; 

Some  love  the  flowers  upspringing  in  their 
way, 

And  some  the  wood-bird's  sweet  and  plain- 
tive lay, 

I  love  the  Winds. 

^ot  widi  a  nature  calm,  that  brooks  con- 
trol, 

X^ove  I  the  changeful  winds;  but  with  the 
whole 

Wild  and  impassioned  fervor  of  my  heart, 

That  of  my  inmost  being  forms  a  part, 

I  love  the  Winds. 

Why  do  the  winds  for  others  bring  alarms, 
For  me  a  thousand  never-ending  charms? 
While  poets  sing  the  flowers,  the  sun,  the 

trees, 
Why  do  I  sing  the  wild  .£olian  breeze? 

Why  love  the  Winds. 

I   love  them  for   they  come  on  pinions 

stropg, 
Fresh  from  thy  presence;  morn  and  night 

I  long 
That  on  their  pinions  I  might  fly  to  thee. 
And  round  thy  form  forever  lingering  be 

Where'er  thou  art 

Aa  the  murmur  of  applause,  whioh 
oeuld  not  be  suppressed  in  listening  to 
the  wonderful  compass  of  her  voice,  met 
her  ear,  Sybil  drew  back  with  no  feeling 
iA  self-giatolatian  in  her  heart,  but  with 


a  sad  weight  of  sorrow,  for  die  song  re- 
csilled  to  her  Yemen  in  his  blind  solitude 
and  the  pains  which  he  had  taken  to  per- 
feet  her  in  it,  bidding  her  sometimes  sing 
it  when  she  was  alone  for  his  sske. 

''  There,  not  another  to  night,  dear  Mn. 
Clayton,''  she  said,  "some  other  time,  but 
not  here,  not  now.'' 

Bot  Isabel  pleaded  still— ''Only  that 
Italian  air  which  you  sung  the  first  daj 
of  our  arrival  at  Vernon  Grove.  I  shall 
ever  remember  Bichard's  expreesion," 
continued  she  unguardedly,  forgetting 
her  own  resolves  to  have  his  a  forbidden 
name,  "as  Florence  and  I  described  yon 
to  him  when  yon  approached  the  hoooe 
with  your  garland  of  flowers;  he  either 
had  not  been  earious  before,  or  was  afirud 
to  ask  any  one  what  your  personal  ap- 
pearance was,  for  fear  of  being  disen- 
chanted as  regarded  some  |»«o(mceiTed 
notion  of  his,  and  so  when  your  voice 
o%me  to  him,  and  he  recognised  yoor 
identity  by  that,  the  play  of  his  foatarea 
was  perfectly  beautiful;  he  looked  at  first 
almost  sorry,  I  do  not  exactly  know  why, 
and  then  a  glad  smile  covered  his  whole 
face  at  finding  out,  I  suppose,  that  yon 
were  pleasant  to  behold  as  well  as  good 
and  amiable." 

Sybil  smiled  too,  a  rare  and  beautiful 
smile  it  was,  and  to  Leslie  it  was  like  the 
red  flush  of  the  Western  sky  over  some 
beauteous  lake. 

*'Help  me  to  plead,  too,  Mr.  Leslie," 
said  Isabel,  turning  to  him  as  he  was 
gaaing  at  Sybil,  who  was  looking  upward 
in  happy  reverie. 

"Oh,  I  oonld  not,  could  not  aing  thai, 
now,"  she  said  earnestly,  "  it  Is  too  soul- 
less, too  meaningless  for  such  a  night  as 
this;  &e  words  are  mere  words  without 
a  spark  of  feeling,  and  some  gay,  sun- 
shiny day  I  will  remember  year  wish  and 
sing  it  to  you ;  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Leslie 
will  agree  witii  me  now  that  he  has  heard 
what  good  reasons  I  have  for  refosing." 

Sybil  raised  her  eyes  to  his  for  an  in- 
stant, those  eyes  whose  common,  every 
day  expression  was  one  of  tenderness, 
with  a  beseeching  glance,  and  from  that 
moment  he  gave  to  her  his  heart,  his 
wfa(^e  loving  heart.  Isabel's  presence 
did  sot  restrain  him;  he  saw  nothing, 
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itbiDg^-  felt  nothing,  bat  that 
•  bonding  towards  him  awaiting 

qoiild  ^Yd  me  no  higher  happi* 
9  said  in  a  low  tone  of  intense 
"than  that  of  yielding  to  year 
wieh." 

tdiuhed  at  hie  earnest  gaxe  and 
i  eemest  words,  bat  attribating 
khe  common  gallantry  of  sooiety, 
a. at  her  ease  oonversing  apon 
Ijjeets,  while  Isabel,  qaite  satis- 
I  what  she  saw,  tamed  away  to 
E^gpests. 

router  circle  of  the  orowd  whioh 
psmoded  Sybil,  and  whioh  was 
uuttng  to  disperse,  stood  two  men 
I  to  each  other,  and  who,  meetr 
qasts  of  Mr.  Clayton's,  entered 
in  introdoetion  into  oonversation. 
jon  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
ip.^has  jnst  finished  singing?" 
jqonger,  "  yoa  will  pardon  my 
,  liked  so  informally,  but  I  hare 
Iffd,  and  am  almost  a  stranger 
I  though  fresh  from  the  land  of 
ithe  Tory  cradle  of  music,  where 
IttTated  to  the  utmost  to  give  a 
Ifpiration  to  nature,  I  have  never 
r  voiee  surpassed.'^ 
k^i  ignorant  as  you  are,^'  replied 
r»  '^of  the  lady's  name,  hut  I 
i)k  yoa  in  thinking  that  her  voice 
Ktraordinary  one,  and  I  never 
itet  which  so  'touched  my  inner 
^^oagh;"'  then  with  a  courteous 
passed  on  to  learn  something 
tiie  sweet  songstress. 
pvnger  stranger  waited  until  the 
BipeBsed,  and  then  coming  in 
r  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Clayton,  his  steps 
•rtad  suddenly  by  a  vision  which 
keheld.  He  stood  for  a  moment 
Ihonghftk  then  passing  his  hand 
l.nifvt  his  eyes,  exerted  every 
A  assure  himself  that  it  vras  not 
(M^  off  the  imagination  that  he 
•A  living,  breathing  reality, 
p  iB  ar^t»  and  had  just  returned 
^rtqdies  in  Europe.  While  there, 
peialed  a  picture,  the  head  and 
I  jfomale,  an  Ideal,  which  had  at 
ladliim.in  a  position  of  eminence 
^  sad  ehe  who  stood  before  him, 


white  robed,  her  fair  hair  just  stirred  by 
the  night  breezes,  her  blue  eyes  upraised, 
and  her  lips  closed  though  smiling,  in  the 
light  of  the  full  orbed  moon,  was,  strangely 
enough,  his  picture's  second  self.  He 
could  have  gazed  there  forever  until  the 
living  ideal  melted  into  air,  or  taking* 
wings  soared  upward  into  its  native 
heaven,  but  fearing  to  attract  attention, 
and  not  yet  having  made  his  arrival 
known  to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  he 
vrithdrew  from  the  moonlight,  and  be* 
hind  the  shelter  of  a  trellised  vine  still 
kept  his  gaze  fixed  upon  the  marble  tem- 
ple and  the  fair  form  which  so  filled  him 
with  admiration  and  wonder. 

Suddenly  he  felt  a  hand  grasp  his,  and 
Isabel's  low,  well-trained  voice,  with  % 
shade  of  surprise  in  its  tone,  addressed 
him. 

"  Albert  Linwood  I  this  is  indeed  a 
pleasure;  I  am  glad  to  welcome  yon; 
glad,  too,  that  your  appreciating  artist 
eyes  should  have  seen  our  grounds  to 
night;  when  did  you  return,  and  why  have 
you  not  been  here  before  ?" 

Albert  returned  that  friendly  grasp 
with  a  pressure  as  sincere,  for  Isabel 
Clayton's  doors  were  always  open  to  her 
brother's  friend,  and  a  long  course  of  un- 
deviating  kindness  on  her  part  and  her 
husband's  had  endeared  them  both  to  him. 

*'  I<came  only  this  very  afternoon,"  he 
said,  "  and  af^er  attending  to  some  neces- 
sary business  transactions,  hastened  to 
see  my  old  friends.  There  is  no  changCi 
at  least  in  one^"  he  added  smiling,  "  ex- 
cept that  perhaps  the  years  have  turned 
back  in  her  case ;  but  I  long  to  bear  of 
Vernon,  how  is  he,  where  is  he  ?" 

Linwood's  words  were  addressed  most 
certainly  to  his  companion,  yet  even  while 
he  was  speaking  of  him  who  vras  so  dear 
to  him,  and  to  whom  he  owed  so  much, 
his  eyes  wandered  to  his  living  ideal, 
and  Isabel  read  his  admiration  in  his 
fascinated  gaze. 

"  Vernon  is  well,  and  in  the  country 
still,"  she  answered,  "  and  ah,  I  see  that 
you  are  attracted,  as  every  one  else  is,  by 
my  sweet  Euterpe  in  her  shrine.  Of 
course  you  heard  her  singing;  and  did 
you  ever  enjoy  anything  more  than  that 
contrast  of  songs,  the  one  io  sad  and 
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toarful,  the  other  Bcientifioally  brilliant 
and  playful?  One  might  have  thoafi;ht 
that  she  had  studied  effect  and  looked  for 
admiration  in  the  selection,  if  one  did 
not  know  the  exquisite  purity  of  her 
character.  Gome,  Albert,  and  see  my 
goddess  in  a  nearer  view, — let  me  intro- 
duce you ;  I  would  like  to  have  you  know 
more  of  Sybil  Gray/' 

"What  a  strange  ooincidence/'  said 
Linwood  in  return,  "  the  name  is  a  very 
&miliar  one  to  me,  'tis  the  same  as  that 
of  Vernon's  little^  amanuensis ;  are  they 
related  1" 

Isabel's  merry  laugh  rang  out  bell-like 
and  clear — "  Why  should  it  be  strange  ?" 
she  said,  **  that  is  she  herself,  Richard's 
Uttle  Sybil  Gray." 

Linwood  drew  back — ''I  cannot haTe 
*the  hardihood  to  approach  her,"  he  said ; 
"  I  dare  not,  must  not,  until  I  have  in 
seme  degree  restored  my  self-possession 
and  reconciled  what  she  is,  with  what  I 
imagined  her  to  be.  For  years  I  have 
been  corresponding  with  her,  and  fool- 
ishly lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  little 
Sybil  must  grow  into  a  woman,  the  bud 
expand  into  the  flower ;  moreoTer,  I  have 
not  confined  my  expressions  to  the  simple 
name  by  which  Vernon  designates  her, 
but  '  dear  Sybil,  dearest  Sybil,  precious 
and  beloved  child,'  have  often  begun  and 
ended  my  letters.  What  apology  can  I 
make  to  the  exquisite  woman  so  far  above 
me  there,  so  almost  angelic  in  loveli- 
ness V 

Isabel  only  laughed  merrily  again,  and 
litaking  her  arm  in  his,  drew  him  for- 
ward. 

'*  Sybil,"  she  exclaimed,  hurrying  him 
up  the  marble  steps  before  he  could 
escape  from  her  gentle  force,  "  here  is  a 
knight  who  has  wofully  offended  you ; — 
his  life  is  in  your  hands,  but  I  recommend 
him  to  your  mercy,  because  he  has  come 
humbly  to  ask  pardon  for  all  his  sins 
against  you,  past,  present  and  to  come. 
Let  his  penalty  be  as  light  as  your  gentle 
nature  can  make  it" 

Before  Sybil  could  answer  her  mysteri- 
ous address,  or  ask  for  an  explanation, 
she  beckoned  Leslie  away,  and  passing 
on  toward  the  house  with  him,  left  Sybil 
and  the  stranger  alone. 


She  raised  her  eyes  for  an  instant  to 
his  face,  and  met  a  deep,  searching  gase 
of  curiosity  and  admiration ;  something, 
such  a  look,  she  thought,  as  one  might 
bestow  upon  a  picture  when  seeing  it  for 
the  first  time. 

"I  know  not  how  yon  hare  ollbnd^ 
me,"  she  began,  dropping  her  ey^  sgsin, 
and  feeling  that  the  pause  was  very  awk- 
ward, "  since  Mrs.  Clayton  has  left  qs, 
will  you  please  to  explain  ?" 

"  If  to  have  thought  of  you  always  &8 
a  child,  as  Vernon's  little  Sybil,  is  to  have 
offended  you,"  he  said,  ''then  assuredly! 
am  guilty,  most  guilty." 

•*  There  is  no  offence,"  answered  Sybil 
gently,  "in  thinking  of  me  thus;  nsy, 
'tis  rather  flattering  than  otherwise,  inas- 
much as  we  know  that  as  ure  mount  higher 
and  higher  towards  the  meridian  of  life,  we 
lose  the  freshness  and  innocence  of  child- 
hood, and  so  I  would  be  ever,  if  I  could, 
lUile  Sybil,  in  heart  at  least  But  yon 
must  explain  yourself  more  folly  still, 
for  I  only  know  of  one  other  besides  Mr. 
Vernon  himself  who  could  think  of  me 
as  you  have,  and  he  is  far  away  from  as 
nowi,  an  artist  in  Europe." 

'  A  friend  of  yours?"  asked  the  stranger. 
Why  yes,  no ;  after  all,  yea,"  replied 
Sybil;  "Mr.  Vernon,  with  whom  my 
grandmother  and  I  have  lived  ever  since 
my  childhood,  is  blind,  and  for  tbii 
reason  I  have  vnritten  almost  idl  his  let- 
ters for  him,  those  to  Mr.  Linwood  es. 
pecially,  and  from  the  formality  of  a  be- 
ginning our  correspondence  has  continued 
and  extended  into  a  very  lengthy  one, 
and  although  I  have  never  seen  him,  I 
feel  as  if  I  had  known  him  all  of  my 
Ufe." 

"  That  is  indeed  a  novel  position,"  re- 
turned the  stranger,  apparently  much 
interested  in  what  Sybil  had  said,  "  and 
have  you  any  curiosity  to  see  jour  on- 
known  correspondent  ?" 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Sybil,  joyfully,  "Ws 
name,  daily  mentioned,  is  almost  a  part 
of  our  life,  and  his  return  a  bright  promise 
of  the  future;  he  ma^  come,  perhaps, 
the  last  of  this  very  year.  Mr.  Yernon 
prizes  his  friendship  so  much,  and  so  en- 
tirely depends  upon  his  sympathy  and 
jadgment,  that  I  think  his  ftellngs  are 
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AguD  lb*  nuMd  hu  tjtt  Mid  tb«r 
m«t  hie,  And  ft  radden  thought  ouns  to 
her  If  bich  brought  tb«  blood  |o  h«r  fltea 
ftnd  thou  l«ft  it  igun  u  pale  m  the  mum- 
ble ftgkiiift  vhidh  ihe  wu  lauuBg.  No 
mudenlj  ibBine  eamed  bet  to  Teil  her 
ejei  now  with  dowD-dropp«d  lida ;  Uiera 
wu  ft  deeper  feeling  in  ber  mind  over- 
ooming  thKt  end  making  it  onljeeoondarj. 
Coldly  iba  acrutiaiMd  bim,  talcing  in  bia 
face  and  figure  in  that  one  warebiog 
glance,  and  she  needed  no  other  aaaur- 
anoe  to  tell  her  that  there  before  ber  etood 
the  pereoD  whom  she  had  just  ao  mioDtalj 
dewribed.  She  wondered  why  ahe  had 
been  *o  obtnie,  ahe  hated  him  and  bw 
Belf  for  the  ruae  which  be  bad  practised 
apon  ber,  and  looking  onoe  more  atnught 
into  bis  eyea  with  a  gaie  from  whbb  there 
waa  no  etoape,  while  a  amile  of  *com 
onrled  her  lip,  the  said  with  an  in^gnant 
gesture  wbiob  was  a  neat  aiqtroaah  to 

"  Foil  are  Albert  Linwood  1" 

"  Forgive  me,"  sud  Linwood,  reading 
her  indignation  too  well,  "fbrgiTe  the 
temptation  which  led  me  to  do  what  I 
now  feel  wu  wrong." 

"  Unfair,  nnjust,"  were  the  onlj  woidl 
which  she  condescended  to  aay  in  return. 

Albert  took  her  hand,  but  ahe  drew  it 
away  in  disdain  and  turned  impatientlj 
away,  preparing  to  descend  the  step*  in 
order  to  nvoid  bis  further  oompanion- 
ship. 

"Yon  ftre  offended,"  he  Nud,  mak- 
ing one  more  effort  at  ft  reconcilia- 
tion, "  and  justly  so  ;  but  I  cannot  bear 
your  displeasure ;  furgive  me,  I  pray  JOB ! 
forgive  my  mod  and  thonghtleai  ezperi- 

"What  you  have  done,"  ibeftuswered 
unrelenting,  "is  unworthy  of  the  Albert 
Linwood  whom  I  have  known  so  long. 
You  cannot  be,  yon  are  not  he." 

"And  so  this  is  your  promised  jubilee 
SybilT"  be  said  sorrowfully.  "Whstoan 
I  do  more  than  eonfesa  that  it  wm  not 
right;  nay,  let  me  give  my  conduct  ita 
proper  Dame,  it  was  nngentlemafil;,  and 
aa  you  s&y,  unworthy  of  the  Albert  Lin- 
wood whom  you  have  called  your  friend, 
and  I  would  not  repeat  it  for  any  ooa- 
sideration  that  conid  be  offerad  to  me,  lu^ 
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not  for  one  of  your  smiles,  Sjbil.  I  will 
make  one  more  appeal  to  you  which  may 
rend  your  heart  of  steel,  not  pleading  in 
my  own  name,  bat  in  the  name  of  another 
who  deserves  your  favor  more  than  I  do — 
for  Richard's,  Vernon's  sake,  will  you 
not  let  his  friend  be  yours?  for  his  sake 
forgive  and  forget  my  thoughtlessness." 

Her  forgiveness  was  gained  at  once — 
Sybil  held  out  her  hand  and  smiled. 

"For  Mr.  Vernon's  sake  only,"  she 
Bud. 

And  thus  peace  was  bought,  and  as  few 
could  resist  Linwood's  fascination  of 
manner  and  conversation,  before  many 
minutes  elapsed  they  were  conversing 
with  the  freedom  of  old  friends. 

''And  so  you  could  not  prevail  upon 
Vernon  to  take  the  journey,"  said  Lin- 
wood,  after  a  reconciliation  was  entirely 
established,  "  and  to  let  me  be  your  cice- 
rone among  the  fair  scenes  with  which  I 
became  so  familiar.'^ 

••  No,"  answered  Sybil,  "  it  was  in  vain 
that  I  read  your  appeals  to  him ;  he 
shrinks  more  and  more  from  the  bustle  of 
travel  and  society,  and  besides,  my  grand- 
mother's health  is  so  precarious  that  it 
would  have  been  neither  convenient  to 
take  or  to  leave  her;  and  moreover, 
we  were  quite  satisfied  with  our  own 
land  for  the  present,  for  beautiful  and  at- 
tractive as  must  be  the  scenes  which  you 
have  visited,  there  are  some  things  here 
which  would  favourably  compare  with 
any  in  any  other  country.  For  instanccy 
what  oould  surpass  or  compete  with  the 
loveliness  of  this  night  ?" 

"It  is  indeed  a  glorious  night,"  re- 
plied her  companion,  "  everything  is  beau, 
tiful  that  I  look  upon  now ;  but  setting 
aside  the  world  of  art,  and  granting  that 
we  see  the  same  moon  through  the  same 
atmosphere,  and  that  the  nights  are  equal 
in  beauty,  there  is  one  thing  which  I 
would  like  you  as  an  admirer  of  Nature 
to  see,  and  that  is  one  of  Italia's  own  sun- 
sets— then  you  might  indeed  say,  *my 
soul  has  a  memory  of  beauty  which  will 
last  me  forever.' " 

"And  yet,"  replied  Sybil,  "  I  have  been 
80  well  pleased  with  our  own,  that  day 
after  day,  from  a  hill  near  Vernon  Grove, 
I  never  wearied  of  gazing  upon  our  even* 


ing  skies,  each  afternoon  presenting  some- 
thing new  in  character,  sometimes  gorge- 
ous and  golden,  or  grotesque  and  wild, 
and  then  calm  and  uniform  as  a  tranquil 
sea.    It  was  a  quaint  conceit  of  mine, 
belonging  rather  to  fuiry  land  than  to  the 
domains  of  my  own  quiet  imagiDation, 
that  the  spirits  of  the  landscape  painters 
of  the  past  were  permitted  in  turn  to  try 
their  skill  and  to  leave  an  impress  of 
their  peculiar  style  upon  the  heavens  on 
each  succeeding  evening;  so  at  one  time 
I  would  have  before  me  on   tlie  great 
panorama  around  me  Wilson's  sublime 
life-like     limning;     Burnet's     rainbow- 
touched  pencilling;   Claude's  inimitable 
and    delicate    colouring,    or    Bercbem's 
superb  blending  of   light    and  shadow 
looming   over     magnificent    sky    cloud- 
scenery  ;  and  once,  Mr.  Lin  wood,  I  trem- 
bled, for  one    balmy  evening  not  long 
ago,  the  whole  heavens  were  clothed  in  a 
sheet  of  glowing  sapphire,  exactly  resem- 
bling the  skies  in  your  picture  of  Eve- 
ning, and  I  thought   that   your  spirit 
might  have  flown  upward  too,  without  a 
warning  to  your  friends,  with   nothing 
but  that  sunset  painted  by  your  invisible 
hand  to  tell  them  of  your  departure." 

And  as  thus  they  conversed,  almost 
better  friends,  if  possible,  for  their  brief 
estrangement,  the  hours  fled  swiftly  un- 
til they  were  reminded  by  the  departure 
of  the  guests  from  the  garden  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  then  conducting  Sybil 
to  the  house,  he  bade  her  and  the  Clay- 
tons adieu,  promising  to  call  upon  them 
the  next  morning,  a  promise  which  he 
was  only  too  happy  to  make  and  ful- 
fil. 

The  night  had  merged  almost  into  the 
dawn  when  Isabel,  who  had  prevailed 
upon  Floreoce  to  play  a  quiet  part  in  the 
pageant  of  the  evening,  sought  her  just 
before  her  departure  to  exchanfi;e  a  few 
words  with  her.  They  were  entirely  en- 
couraged in  the  success  of  their  plans* 
for  to  them  Sybil  had  seemed  to  fall  an 
easy  prey  into  the  schemes  which  they 
had  laid  for  her,  and  to  enjoy  the  homage 
offered  to  her  with  such  sest,  that  they 
considered  their  victory  already  complete. 
This,  together  with  the  openly  expressed 
admiration  of  Leslie,  who  united  in  him- 
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Ik  Ibabel  bad  daiiMd  under  the 
''gbod  match,"  led  her  to  throw 
ironnd  Florence  at  parting  and 

hi  tender  tonee  her  '*  beloved 
Idinic  her  he  of  good  cheer,  for 
r. banning  must  of  necessity 
poarable  ending, 
r  ^bil,  too,  that  night  of  en- 
i  Ind  pnased  awaj,  and  she 
ife  in  the  solitude  of  her  laxoii- 
BIJDi,  with  cheeks  glowing  with 
tiwda  throbbing  heart,  think- 
10  erents  of  the  past  few  hours. 
Ajt  however,  felt  herself  to  be 
lier  figure  was  reflected  from 
)C  in  the  spacious  mirror  which 
r*  her  in  ite  gilded  frame,  not 
ybil  Graj  whose  unassuming 
»  her  home  at  Temon  Grove 
iy  given  her  a  thought,  but  as 
Iraj  of  the  fashionable  world, 
lose  bare  neck  and  arms  were 
wptly  pearls,  and  whose  golden, 
ifaiglets  no  longer  hung  natu- 
I  her  shoulders,  but  were  ar- 

tibe  more  womanly  style  of  a 
iflare.    For  once  in  her  life  she 

berself  attentively  and  curi- 
I  m  deeper  flush  stole  to  her 
die  beheld  the  radiant  imuge 
kidenly  she  awoke  to  a  know- 
ler  power,  a  dangerous  know- 

one  upon  which  the  nice  moral 
if  character    has   often    been 

It  was  no  simple  trial  which 
Mr  then;  herself  became  the 
hui  fair  strange  image  which 
she  smiled,  and  toyed  with  the 
^aoelet  upon  her  arm.  She  had 
be  proud,  it  said,  if  she  would 
iber  the  homage  that  she  had 
H  bade  her  recall  the  minutest 
lee  in  that  evening  of  triumphs; 
»r4s»  so  deferential  and  tender; 

look  of  admiration  ;  the  rapt 
irith  which  all  had  listened  to 
i;  those  numberless  introdoc- 
i  last  but  not  least,  Isabers 
eirting — "good-night,  my  flower 
rait — I  am  proud  to  have  you 
fd  here/'  "What  was  that 
m  country  life  where  each  day 
DOther,  in  comparison  with  that 
mnatittgyj'oyotts  existence  for 


which  she  seemed  especially  made?'* 
asked  the  mirrored  image. 

Not  causelessly  had  Vernon  trembled 
as  he  gave  her  his  parUng  blessing ;  the 
world's  breath  was  welcome  already,  nor 
did  she  turn  away  at  once  from  its  per- 
fumed incense. 

"  What  shall  arrest  these  bewildering 
wandering  thoughts,"  said  another  voice 
which  she  knew  was  the  clarion  yoice  of 
conscience;,  "what  shall  take  thee  un- 
spoiled back  to  Vernon  Grove,  ere  selfish- 
ness, pride  and  folly  enter  and  obtain 
possession  of  thy  heart  ?  Be  true  to  thy 
better  nature  and  seek  a  safeguard." 

Sybil  made  her  choice,  wavering  but 
for  an  instant.  Quickly  unclasping  her 
pearls  and  divesting  herself  of  hergauay 
drapery,  folding  her  luxuriant  hair  in 
less  artistic  bands  around  her  head,  she 
extinguished  the  blaze  of  light  which  had 
revealed  to  her  that  tempting  picture,  and 
kneeling  down  penitently  ere  she  slept, 
she  sought  and  found  that  safeguard 
vHiich  she  needed ; — it  vhu  prayer. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

**  In  tlie  8ong- voice,  in  tho  speech- voice, 

There  is  but  one  far  ofi*  tone  ; 

In  the  silence  of  my  bosom, 

But  one  burning  throb  alone — 

But  one  form  of  shade  or  brightness 

In  the  mazes  of  my  sleep. 

One  pearl  of  snowy  wliiteness 

In  my  memory's  heaving  deep  I 

"  How  I  glory,  how  I  sorrow, 
How  I  love  with  doatiiless  love — 
How  I  weep  before  the  chilling  skies, 
And  moan  to  God  above ! 
I  am  higher,  I  am  prouder. 
Than  if  stars  were  round  my  head ; 
I  am  drooping,  I  am  lonely. 
As  a  mourner  o'er  the  dead  !'* 

Albert  Linwood  did  not  confine  hie 
visits  to  Mr.  Clayton's  house  merely  to 
the  day  after  his  return  to  his  native 
land,  but  was  a  constant  guest  there;  a 
welcome  one,  too,  was  he,  and  besidea 
being  an  acquisition  to  the  pleasant  cir- 
cle gathered,  there,  Sybil  was  learning  to 
look  for  Lis  coming  with  pleaevre  and 
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to  oall  that  a  diaappointmeDt  which  kept 
him  away  He  was  so  genial,  even-tem- 
pered and  frank,  his  conversation  was 
such  a  fund  of  information  and  amuse- 
ment ;  he  was  moreover  so  handsome  and 
refined,  that  when  his  bright  face  looked 
in  at  the  door  it  was  always  greeted  with 
ftniles.  And  besidea  these  considerations 
there  was  really  a  great  deal  to  be  talked 
about  by  Sybil  and  himself, — subjects 
that  had  only  been  touched  upon  in  their 
letters ;  Vernon,  her  grand-mother,  the 
Orove,  and  paintings  and  works  of  art 
innumerable,  so  that  Sybil,  from  looking 
forward  to  his  presence  simply  with 
pleasant  anticipations,  insensibly  came 
to  regard  it  in  the  light  of  a  necessity 
%nd  right,  and  Linwood's  place  by  her 
side  was  always  reserved  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

Leslie's  visits  were  almost  daily  also, 
and  Florence  and  Isabel  soon  began  to 
perceive,  that  although  Sybil  did  not  re- 
ceive him  with  the  warmth  that  she 
showed  to  Albert,  her  manner  was  not 
sufficiently  forbidding  to  discourage  him, 
and  they  felt  that  his  devotion,  his  man- 
ly bearing,  and  his  wealth  must  eventu- 
ally impress  her  favourably  and  wake  in 
her  heart  the  slumbering  passion  of  love. 
They  were  convinced,  too,  from  her  per- 
fect unconsciousness,  that  this  must  be 
the  work  of  time,  and  Sybil  received 
him  as  she  would  any  other  visitor  ap- 
proved of  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clayton,  until 
an  hour  arrived  which  awaked  her  from 
her  dream  of  ignorance  and  fully  en- 
lightened her  as  to  Leslie's  real  senti- 
ments. 

Linwood  came  one  morning,  quite  ex- 
cited about  a  picture  upon  exhibition, 
to  invite  the  Claytons  and  their  guest 
to  visit  it.  It  was  but  just  completed  by 
a  young  artist  of  great  promise,  who  was 
a  friend  of  his,  and  as  Leslie  was  present 
he  included  him  also  in  the  invitation. 
The  picture  was  hung  in  a  hall  which 
contained  several  other  fine  paintings, 
all  objects  of  interest,  to  Sybil  especially, 
who,  in  consequence  of  occasional  les- 
sons from  Albert,  was  now  beginning  to 
detect  a  copy  from  an  original,  and  read- 
ily to  discover  different  schools  of  art. 
She   named   with   unerring  Judgment, 


from  some  peculiarity  of  cQlonring  or  jbx- 
ecution,  painters  of  different  styles ;  and 
Albert  was  never  weary  in  instructtng 
her  upon  these  points  or  letting  her  into 
the  secrets  of  the  profession  which  was 
to  him  the  one  absorbing  aim  of  his  ex- 
istence. But  the  chief  present  attrac- 
tion in  the  hall  lay  in  the  picture  which 
he  had  brought  them  to  see,  and  which 
was  entitled,  A  Happy  Home. 

The  lights  and  shadows  in  the  paint- 
ing   were    quite    remarkable,    and   the 
grouping  life-like  and  distinct,  telling  its 
own  story,  as  being  just  what  it  was  in- 
tended  to   represent     The   skies  and 
scenery  were  purely  Italian,  portraying 
that  out-of-door  existence  which  is  lived 
beneath  Italy's  genial  skies.    Before  a 
cottage  door  sat  a  woman  with  that  rich, 
Toluptuous  charm  of  beauty,  which  is  to 
be  met  with  in  no  other  clime,  and  upon 
her  figure  the  eye  rested  as  the  promi- 
nent one  in  the  group.    But  not  long  was 
admiration  of  her  in  the  ascendant,  for 
there  were  other  details  to  claim  the  at- 
tention.   There  vras  none  of  the  bustle 
of  active  English  life  in  the  picture,  but 
a  dreamy  indolence  which  breathed  only 
of  rest,  tranquillity,  and  freedom  from 
thought  of  what  the  morrow  might  bring 
forth.    The  hour  was  sunset,  and  at  the 
feet  of  the  woman  reclined  a  stalwart 
man  in  his  peasant's  dress,'  who  appeared 
to  have  thrown  aside  some  implement  of 
toil;  and  the  half-satisfied,    half-weary 
look  of  the   husband  was  in   excellent 
keeping  with  the  other  points  in  the  plo 
ture.    But  the  woman  with  her  superb 
dark  eyes,  and  the  man  in  his  luxurious 
attitude  of  rest  were  not  wholly  engrctas- 
ed  with  each  other,  for  the  glance  of  both 
was  directed  to  the  figure  of  a  child  in 
the  distance  crowned  with  flowers,  and 
hastening  onward  to  her  cottage  hoine« 
The  gaze  of  expectancy  in  the   child*a 
face    was    finely    contrasted    'with    the 
mother's  look  of  pride  and  the   father's 
aspect  of  quiet  happiness,  and   the  calm 
which  breathed  from  the  whole   scene, 
together  with  the  rich  glowinj^  colouring 
of  the  whole  were  unmistakeably  full  uf 
merit,  and  bespoke  for  the  youog  artist 
a  certainty  of  future  fame. 

Each  one  of  the  party,  who  were  in- 
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debted  to  Linwood  for  a  sight  of  the 
painting,  admired  it  for  its  different 
points  of  interest,  now  for  its  gorgeous 
colours,  DOW  the  loveliness  of  the  woman, 
or  the  manly  heauty  of  the  father,  while 
Isabel  was  particularly  attracted  by  the 
un:<tudied  grace  of  the  child  of  Southern 
skies.  Leslie,  on  the  other  hand,  simply 
looked  to  the  whole  efi'ect,  and  in  his 
own  matter  of  fact,  truthful  way,  admir- 
ed it  for  what  it  really  was,  the  embodied 
idea  of  an  artist's  dream  of  a  happy 
home. 

Isabel  and  Albert  at  last  wandered  off 
to  the  other  pictures  in  the  room,  while 
Svl  il  and  Leslie,  satisfied  with  the  one 
before  them,  remained  still  examining  its 
beauties,  which  increased  apparently  the 
longer  they  inspected  it  and  from  what- 
ever p)int  of  view. 

Assured  that  they  were  alone,  Leslie 
rentured  upon  a  topic  which  he  felt  that 
his  happiness  imperatively  demanded 
should  be  broached,  and  interrupting  a 
padng  criticism  which  Sybil  was  mak- 
ing, he  asked  her  what  her  ideal  of  a 
ihip)-  home  was,  "  I  mean,''  he  said, 
"it  you  had  the  power,  how  you  would 
<}^pice  it  on  canvass,  how  embody  it  so 
that  others  might  see  it  and  compare  it 
wiih  their  own." 

"I scarcely  know/'  replied  Sybil,  "I 
have  never  thought ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  bard  to  put  on  canvass 
juat  what  I  conceive  to  be  happiness.  It 
lies  not  so  much  in  scenic  represen- 
tioD  as  in  expression ;  not  so  much  in  ez- 
prefit^ion  as  io  something  which  is  inter* 
nal  and  cannot  be  portrayed.  To  give 
happiness  and  to  be  happy  is  nothing 
taiigible,  but  is  simply  a  power  ema- 
nating from  one,  to  do  and  be  what 
ir.  uJJ  please  others,  although  from  the 
face  of  one  so  acting^  an  expression  of 
divine  beauty  must  emanate,  and  if  I 
bad  tlie  genius  I  might  paint  such  a 
fi' e,  and  every  one  would  know  exactly 
»iist  Ui  call  it" 

**  Your  ans^rer  is  a  vague  one,  I  think," 
ariHw^red  Leslie,  "  though  I  understand 
J 'u ;  were  you  to  ask  mc,  I  think  that  I 
could  define  my  idea  much  more  clearly 
Ujan  you  have  done  yours.  I  could  em- 
b-^iy  my  dearest  and  best  wish  in  a  pic- 


ture which  would  be  to  me  even  more  at- 
tractive than  the  ideal  of  Mr.  Linwood's 
friend." 

"  I  would  like  to  hear  you  describe  it," 
said  Sybil  innocently,  turning  upon  him 
the  full  light  of  her  eyes,  while  she  met 
a  glance  which  brought  a  radiant  blush 
to  her  face.  The  blush  brought  a  con- 
fession which  had  been  trembling  for 
days  upon  his  lips. 

'*  A  Happy  Home,"  he  said  with  a  tre- 
mour  in  his  voice,  "I  have  never  thouffht 
about  until  lately;  I  have  never  even 
cared  for  enjoyment  beyond  the  present 
hour,  and  have  been  content  to  play  my 
part  in  society,  to  admire  beauty,  to  ap- 
preciate wit,  and  to  return  to  my  books 
and  home  avocations  often  with  a  feeling 
of  relief— but  now,  lately,  there  is  a  new 
thought  in  my  heart  underlying  every 
other  thought,  and  pervading  my  whole 
being.  The  realization  of  it  as  I  desire 
will  make  my  life  one  long  season  of  in- 
tense and  satisfying  joy;  to  be  disap- 
pointed in  it  must  make  my  utter  mise- 
ry. You  must  have  perceived.  Miss  Gray, 
that  I  am  not  like  most  men  whom  every 
fair  face  and  form  attracts,  that  I  have 
no  passing  fancies,  and  that  life  and  its 
every  day  occurrences  are  to  me  serious 
things.  What  I  do  and  am,  I  do  and 
am  in  earnest,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  my 
existence  to  be  true,  and  now  that  you 
know  something  of  my  disposition,  this 
prelude  will  prepare  you  for  what  I  am 
about  to  say.  With  me  to  love  once,  is 
to  love  forever,  and  to  love  at  all  is  to 
give  my  heart,  my  hopes,  my  being  into 
the  keeping  of  her  whom  I  feel  that  God 
has  appointed,  whether  she  return  my 
affection  or  not,  as  my  life-angel.  It  is 
my  joy  and  my  pride  to  say  that  it  is 
thus  that  I  love  you,  and  to  ask  yon, 
with  a  heart  trembling  upon  your  decis- 
ion, to  be  my  wife,  the  guardian  of  my 
life,  and  to  lend  the  light  of  your  pres- 
ence to  my  home  to  make  it  what  it  can 
never  be  without  you,  a  happy  onej* 

All  forgotten  was  the  picture  before 
which  they  sat,  so  engrossed  were  they 
with  each  other,  Sybil  regarding  him 
with  wonder  and  pity,  tears  glistening 
in  her  eyes  which  from  the  shade  of  sad- 
ness in  them  were  now  almost  of  a  violet 
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(]arkii68a,^-Aiid  Leslie  leaning  forward  to 
oateh  her  faintest  whisper  which  woald 
bid  him  hope  or  despair.  It  seemed  to 
her  as  if  he,  on  that  eager,  greedj  gaze, 
must  read  what  was  passing  in  her  heart, 
and  that  she  might  be  spared  the  an- 
swer ;  but  no,  he  wanted  words. 

"Speak,  Miss  Gray;"  he  said  almost 
imperadvelj,  "  this  suspense  is  positive 
torture;  only  say  one  word  to  «id  it; 
say  that  there  is  hope  for  mo  and  that 
those  tearful  eyes  bespeak  it" 

Thus  appealed  to,  the  blood  flowed 
away  from  Sybil's  face,  a  trembling  seis- 
ed her  and  her  hands  became  icy  cold, 
for  she  knew  what  an  utter  death  of  hope 
her  answer  must  bring. 

"  I  cannot,"  she  began,  but  so  unpre* 
pared  had  she  been  for  his  sudden  avow- 
al, that  she  knew  not  in  what  words  to 
oouoh  her  answer,  and  how  to  be  cruel 
and  yet  kind,  and  the  accents  died  away 
upon  her  lips ;  one  more  effort  she  tried 
to  make,  but  seeing  Isabel  and  Lin  wood 
approaching,  she  stopped  confusedly. 

"  Think  of  what  I  hare  said,"  sfud 
Leslie  in  a  low  tone,  as  he  read  anything 
but  hope  from  her  countenance ;  "it  is 
best  to  think  it  over,  and  then  to  tell  me 
eakttly  of  my  fate ;  but  oh !  Miss  Gray, 
Sybil,  if  it  be  possible,  he  merciful;  yom 
bold  my  happiness  or  my  misery  in  your 
hands." 

•  Sybil  stepped  into  the  ooach,  which 
was  to  oenvcy  her  home,  like  one  in  a 
dream ;  Isabel  and  herself  were  alone, 
while  Albert  and  Leslie  followed  in  the 
earriage  of  the  latter.  Isabel  found  her 
eompanion  strangely  silent^  and  when 
she  asked  her  some  trivial  question  about 
the  pictures,  or  pressed  her  to  give  her 
•pinion  of  a  distant  view  which  they 
were  passing  of  spires  rising  above  a 
6harmin|(  landscape,  Sybil  looked  so  dis- 
tressed and  asked  her  so  beseechingly  to 
let  her  be  left  to  her  own  thoughts  for 
awhile,  that  Isabel,  fancying  somewhat 
the  state  of  the  case,  indulged  her  in  her 
wish, — ^not  that  she  imagined  such  a 
preposterous  finale  to  Leslie's  devotion  as 
a  refusal  from  her  young  protegit,  but 
ahe  thought  that  ho  might  have  said  some 
tender  words  which  had  sunk  deep 
^ough  into  the  quiet  current  of  Sybil's 


soul  to  agitate  its  peaceful  flow,-~8ome- 
thing  which  she,  in  her  usual  sileuce, 
was  dwelling  on  retrospectively  with  emo- 
tions of  pleasure. 

When  they  reached  home,  Albert  as- 
aisted  Isabel  to  alight,  and  Leslie  harried 
forward  to  conduct  Sybil  up  the  steps 
which  led  into  the  haU.  The  shades  of 
twilight  were  deepening,  and  yet  there 
was  light  enough  in  the  heavens  to  re- 
veal to  his  anxious  gase  a  smile  upon 
Sybil's  oountenanoe,  had  there  been  one, 
or  a  glance  of  answering  love,  but  he 
looked  in  vain,  and  she  felt  that  the  ag- 
onized, inquiring  expression  of  his  face 
was  a  question  which  demanded  a  fuU 
answer,  and  it  came  from  her  lips  in  ac- 
cents of  deep  sorrow. 

"  I  have  thought  it  all  over,"  she  said 
soflly,  "  and  it  can  never  be." 

Then  with  this  certainty  of  his  fats 
hanging  over  him,  the  world  reeled  with 
him,  and  he  seemed  like  one  stunned 
by  a  sudden  blow,  and  looking  upward 
as  if  to  appeal  to  a  higher  power,  he  ex- 
claimed, "Teach  her,  ohl  God,  to  be 
-merciful !" — but  no  star  met  his  gase,  ne 
ray  of  hope,  only  the  blank  skies  and  the 
coming  twilight. 

One  more  appeal  he  .ventured  upon, 
and  his  voice  was  turned  to  unutterable 
tenderness  as  he  uttered  it.  "  Will  not 
waiting,"  he  said,  "  will  not  months,  nor 
years,  will  no  probation,  no  trial  Or  con- 
stancy, bring  me  nearer  to  my  only 
earthly  happiness?" 

Sybil  shook  her  head,  and  her  face 
must  have  indicated  how  much  she  her- 
self was  suffering  in  the  protracted  in- 
terview, for  suddenly  remembering  that 
he  was  keeping  her  there  on  the  thresh- 
old perhaps  against  her  will,  like  one 
who  sees  a  door  which  shuts  him  out 
from  happiness  clpsed  against  him  and 
doggedly  accepts  his  fate,  he  put  out  his 
hand  and  clasped  Sybil's  in  his  own,  bi^ 
ding  her  an  eternal  farewell. 

"  If  you  cannot  love  me,  pray  for  me 
Sybil,"  he  whispered  hoarsely,  "  fi>r  I 
shall  need  your  prayers  In  my  eolitarj^ 
wretched  home." 

With  eyes  filled  with  tears,  Sybil  watch- 
ed him  for  an  instant  as  he  walked 
slowly  down  the  steps  like  a  man  sud- 
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denly  OTertaken  with  blindnesF,  tben 
hastening  past  Isabel  and  Albert,  who 
were  awaiting  her  in  the  hall  and  won- 
dering what  delayed  her  so  long,  she 
paused  not  until  she  had  reached  her 
own  room,  and  there  in  a  passion  of 
tears  her  heart  overflowed  because,  though 
it  could  not  have  been  otherwise,  she  had 
wounded  a  true  and  manly  nature,  whose 
only  fault  had  been  in  loving  her  too 
well. 

Sybil  pleaded  a  headache,  and  remain- 
ed in  her  own  room  during  the  rest  of  the 
erening,  and  after   Albert's   departure, 
which  was  much  earlier  than  was  usual, 
IriW,  thinking  that  her  services  might 
be  needed,  went  to  offer  to  her  any  assis- 
tance she  might  require.     It  needed  no 
assorance  on  her   part  to  convince  her 
kind  hostess  that  she  was  suffering,  for 
her  eyes  were  heavy  and  swollen  and 
8  bright  red  spot  burned  in  either  cheek. 
Bat  ghe  was  tearless  now,  for  the  storm 
had  passed  over  and  had  left  her  com- 
paratively calm   and  satisfied.     She  felt 
that  she  had  done  right,  for  she  had  sub- 
jected herself  to   rigid  self-examination 
»nd  had  decided   that  she  could  never 
hare  given  him  the  love  which   he  de- 
ffi-inded,  and  to  an  all-absorbing  passion 
iite  his,  she  felt  that  it  would  have  been 
mockery  to  offer  the  substitute  of  friend- 
ship.   She  had  concluded,  too,  as  Leslie 
had  Mgnified  to  her  that  he  was  about  to 
depart  from  her  presence  forever,  that  it 
w(JuM  be  but  just  to  explain  the  cause  of 
hi?  absence  to  Mrs.  Clayton  and  to  keep 
fiC'thfng  back  from  her  knowledge. 

**It  was  kind  in  you  to  leave  your 
gaests  and  come  to  me,  my  dear  friend," 
«he  Kiid  as  Isabel  entered  and  inquired 
rf"  *he  felt  any  relief  from  her  headache  ; 
"the  pain  which  1  felt  has  nearly  passed 
away,  and  was  simply  an  attendant  upon 
a  "^ad  experience  which  it  has  been  my 
lot  to  encounter  this  evening,  and  which 
agitated  me  more  than  I  can  express. 
Yi^ur  interest  in  my  welfare,  however,  is 
«tit  one  among  your  many  acts  of  kind- 
»^s  to  me,  and  I  would  return  it  by  a 
I*HW;t  confidence  on  my  part.  Mr. 
I^iie  told  me  this  evening  that  I  had  it 

^  Riy  power  to  decide  his  happiness  or 
nii«ery — " 


**  And  of  course  you  have  decided  to 
make  him  happy,  dear  Sybil,"  said  Isa- 
bel embracing  her;  "I  must  congratu- 
late you  upon  the  conquest  of  such  a  no- 
ble and  worthy  man." 

"  I  told  him,  noble  and  worthy  as  he 
is,"  said  Sybil  gravely,  "that  I  could 
never  be  his  wife." 

A  shade  of  disappointment  and  vexa- 
tion passed  over  Isabel's  face.  "  Foolish 
child !"  she  said,  "  you  will  regret  this  ; 
you  will  repent  of  this  mad  folly.  Mad 
and  foolish  I  term  your  conduct,  because 
there  is  not  one  within  the  whole  circle 
of  my  acquaintance  who  would  not  deem 
an  alliance  with  Mr.  Leslie  as  an  honour 
and  an  advantage,  and  so  you  should 
view  it ;  unless,"  she  added,  looking  full 
at  Sybil's  downcast  face,  "  the  heart 
that  he  asked  for  is  given  to  another,  the 
love  that  he  would  win  already  another's 
prize." 

Sybil  raised  her  eyes  frankly  nor 
shrunk  from  that  long  and  scrutinizing 
gaze. 

"  No,"  she  said  simply  and  without 
any  confusion,  "  I  do  not  love  another. 
A  mighty  love  must  draw  me  to  make 
me  give  my  time,  my  affections,  my  life 
to  one  as  you  have  given  yours  to  Mr. 
Clayton.  Every  recess  in  my  heart  I 
must  probe  before  I  could  say  to  one  who 
sought  my  love,  *  with  you  I  could  pass 
a  life-time ;'  some  thoughts  like  these 
passed  through  my  mind  as  Mr.  Lesliie 
eloquently  besought  me  to  pause  ere  I 
gave  him  a  final  answer,  and  then  P  wah 
certain  that  I  could  not — could  not,  love 
him  as  a  wife  should  love  a  husband,  nor 
could  my  life  be  the  happy,  sunshiny  life 
that  yours  is." 

"And  you  think  that  1  am  happy  ?** 
said  Isabel  sadly,  forgetting  for  a  mo- 
ment her  young  friend  in  herself. 

Sybil  started  at  that  tinusually  solemn 
tone,  and  for  an  instant  looked  anxiously 
at  Isabel,  for  her  question  seemed  to  im- 
ply a  doubt. 

"  So  have  I  always  deemed  you,"  she 
said  with  candour  ;  "  so  have  I  always 
thought  that  a  woman  must  be  who  has 
married  a  man  whom  she  has  chosen 
from  all  the  world,  and  who  has  no  wish 
ungratified.     If  happiness  consist    not 
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in  this,  then  what  is  it,"  she  asked,  "  I 
mean  the  happiness  which  springs  from 
married  life  V* 

"  Is  there  nothing  more  out  of  Ood's 
treasury  that  he  can  give  V*  returned  Is- 
abel passionately,  while  hot  tears  coursed 
each  other  down  her  face ;  '*  would 
nothing  help  to  fill  up  the  tedious  hours 
of  these  long,  lonely  days  ?  Did  it  never 
occur  to  you,  Sybil,  that  this  grand  house 
is  too  quiet  and  that  the  prattle  of  a 
child,  the  silvery  tones  of  a  youthful 
Toice,  the  loving  clasp  of  a  dimpled 
hand,  the  pattering  of  little  feet,  the 
trusting  look  in  an  infant's  eyes,  might 
make  me  happier  7  Oh,  Sybil,  you  can- 
not realize  the  longing,  you  cannot 
fathom  the  intensity  of  that  one  wish  of 
mine,  breathed  in  vain  to  the  earth,  the 
air — aye,  to  Ueaven  itself  and  denied." 

For  a  brief  space  of  time  Isabel's  proud 
form  was  bent  and  her  face  buried  in  her 
hands  in  a  momentary  struggle  with 
herself;  when  she  looked  up  again  it 
wore  its  aocustomed  calm,  careless  beau- 
ty, and  her  light,  musical  voice  was  no 
longer  broken  and  sad. 

"  How  foolish  I  was  to  intrude  my 
troubles  upon  you,"  she  said,  "  when  we 
were  discussing  yourself  and  not  me; 
Sybil,  forget  them ;  think  once  more  that 
I  am  just  what  you  imagined  me  to  be." 

"I  cannot  forget  that  you  are  not 
happy,  dear  Mrs.  Clayton,"  replied  SybiL 

"  But  I  am  happy,  child, — forget  my 
folly  in  revealing  to  you  my  one  wild  un- 
granted  prayer;  and  now  let  us  turn 
back  again  to  yourself.  Answer  me  can- 
didly, Sybil ;  Leslie,  you  say,  is  oat  of 
the  question,  tell  me,  then,  with  those 
truthful  eyes  of  yours  looking  full  at  roe, 
if  you  are  sure  that  you  love  so  one 
else  ?" 

"Whom  should  I  love?"  said  she. 
"Mr.  Vernon,  my  grand-mother,  Mr. 
Clayton  and  yourself  are  my  world  ;  be- 
yond it  and  the  love  which  I  meet  there 
I  know  of  no  other  love;  believe  me,  for 
I  would  not  deceive  you,  dear  Mrs.  Clay- 
ton." 

Isabel  was  satisfied,  and  yet  as  she 
stooped  to  kiss  Sybil's  brow  she  could 
not  resist  another  appeal  to  the  foolisa 


child  who  had  thrown  away  such  an 
amount  of  positive  good  as  the  rejected 
hand  of  Leslie.  ''You  had  better  let  me 
call  him  back,"  she  said. 

**No,  no"  said  Sybil  more  emphati- 
cally than  before ;  while  Isabel  bade  her 
good  night  laughingly  and  left  her  alone 
once  more.    Slie  was  disappointed  in  th« 
result  of  Leslie's  suit,  but  satisfied  that 
Sybil  was  heart-free,  and  she  left  the  se*^ 
quel  to  time  and  waited  to  consult  Flor- 
ence upon  the  next  step  which  it   was 
advisable  for  them  to  take.    The  conclu- 
sion that  the  friends  eveutaally  arrived 
at,  was,  that  Sybil,  without  being  aware 
of  it,  was  interested  in  Albert,  and  as 
her  conduct  to  him  each  day  made  sur- 
mise conviction,  they  rejoiced  once  more 
together   that    though    not    far-sighted 
enough  to  foretell  the  termination  of  their 
former  plans,   they  could  not   now  be 
mistaken  in  their  newly-raised  hopes. 


CHAPTER  XX, 

On  a  sudden,  through  the  glistening 
Leaves  around  a  little  stirred, 
Came  a  sovmd,  a  sense  of  music,  which 
was  ratlier  felt  than  heard. 

Softly,  finely,  it  inwound  me— 
From  the  M'orld  it  shut  me  in — 
Like  a  fountain  falling  round  me. 
Which  with  silver  waters  thin 
Clips  a  little  marble  Naiad,  sitting  smiling- 
ly within. 
Whence  the  music  came,  who  knoweih  ? 

Mt%,  BrowniHg. 

Albert  Linwood,  previous  to  hia  ac- 
quaintance with  Sybil,  had  only  been  a 
worshipper  of  art;  the  rose  on  a  fair 
woman's  cheek  was  not  to  him  aa  index 
of  health,  or  an  eye  bright  with  intelli- 
gence an  earnest  of  the  mind  within, 
they  were  merely  regarded  by  him  as  fit 
subjects  for  his  pencil,  and  so  absorbed 
had  he  been  in  his  studio  among  his 
paintings,  that  the  thought  of  love  for 
any  of  the  fair  forms,  which  often  looked 
in  upon  the  rapt  artist  as  his  pictures 
grew  upon  the  canvass,  or  for  the 
habituees  whom  he  met  in  the  fascinating 
whirl  of  society  never  entered  into  his 
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o«  life  eootftinad  for  him  but 
Bto  all  oentering  in  the  first, 
nked  thus  ^— improTement  in 

000  nntil  he  bed  reached  a 
■e  fkme  woald  be  a  certain  re- 
:t  Temon't  approbation,  and 
nm  to  his  native  land,  crowned 
n*. 

i»  flrtt  erening  that  be  saw 

liie  moonlight  disooyered  to 

ladiant  loTcliness,  he  felt  the 

fe-eoBotion   of   admiration   for 

la  singularly  exquisite,  nay 

regarded   her   as  something 

1  of  greater   eonsequence  to 
■odel.    In  her  fair  hair  he 

litatien  of  Titian's  dreams  of 
bar  blue  eyes  the  Tory  shade 
Md  eo  nearly  portrayed  in  her 
«.  his  ideal.  Then  her"  oolonr- 
iWs  phrase,  was  so  mnch  like 
)  bad  been  handed  down  from 
•  of  art,  and  which  the  paint- 
BM>dern  schools  tried  bat  in 
»y,  that  he  longed  for  his  easel 

new  and  perhaps  snccessful 
B  nature;  and  her  form,  so 
o  firm  and  full,  was  a  study  in 
t  though  Unwood's  admiration 
iy  his  heart  was  not  touched ; 
wave  of  hair  escaped  from  its 
■nd  glittered  like  gold  in  the 
he  thought  how  easily  with 
band  he  might  make  the  cir- 
r  enduring ;  did  the  shadow  of 
isbes  rest  for  a  moment  upon 
g  eheek,  and  did  her  face  as- 
tooghtfbl  expression,  at  once 
Aon  he  encircled  it  with  a  halo 
r  Ifadonna. 

baeooe  of  all  heart-worship  lay 
NHWoious  trust  of  him,  for  had 
niathnil  k>Te  or  his  eyes  looked 
H  have  shrunk  back  into  her- 
ded at  the  perfect  confidence 

had  reposed  in  him,  but  as 
i{eiidy  as  her  correspondent,  as 
ir  guest  of  her  friends,  Sybil 
tf'«p  to  the  charm  of  his 
Ml'  oontMued  a  fascination 
qauld  resist.  Soon  however 
\  a  change  unperceived  at  first 
t«lmoat  nnfelt  by  him,  so  like 
16  gradual  coming  of  twilight 


oTer  the  sea,  so  silent  in  its  approach,  nor 
did  ho  realise  it  until  he  discorered  that 
there  was  a  higher  olject  in  life  than 
even  riTalling  the  great  masters  in  paint- 
ing, and  that  so  he  gained  it,  content  was 
he  to  spend  an  existence  inglorious  and 
void  of  ambition,  and  SyhiVM  tmUe  was 
this  rival  fo  Au  art.  As  a  fiower  open- 
ing to  the  sun  he  gave  her  one  by  one 
eyery  leaf  into  her  keeping,  and  then  his 
whole  heart  lay  bare,  all  her  own ;  she 
was  the  light,  Uie  warmth,  the  sun  that 
had  given  life  to  the  flower  upon  whieli 
they  had  rested,  and  to  him  this  new  ex- 
perience, this  developing  growth  was  a 
blessed  dream,  more  enthralling  and  ab- 
sorbing than  any  of  his  old  dreams  of 
distinction  and  power. 

A  fear  that  he  should  offend  her,  a  de- 
sire to  make  himself  acceptable  to  her  in 
every  way,  were  now  his  ruling  passions^ 
and  a  wish  of  hers,  however  simple  or  ex- 
travagant, if  possibly  attainable,  was 
always  attended  to  and  gratified  by  her 
ever  watchful  admirer.  t)aily,  rare  and 
beautiful  flowers,  arranged  with  all  the 
knowledge  of  an  artist's  combination  of 
colours,  graced  her  table:  music  he 
brought  her  when  fresh  from  the  compo- 
ser's hand ;  exquisite  plants  and  bookt, 
and  all  those  littie  gifts  which  are  toe 
simple  to  be  returned  or  refused  by  the 
most  fastidious,  and  which  were  dicta- 
ted by.  a  perfectiy  refined  taste  and  a 
thorough  Imowledige  of  the  forms  of  so- 
ciety. 

One  evening,  the  conversation  taking  a 
general  turn  at  Mrs.  Clayton's,  muaie 
was  discussed,  and  its  soothing  or  exci- 
ting infiuence  from  the  first  lullaby  sung 
to  the  almost  unconsdous  infant  to  the 
stirring  strains  of  a  martial  band.'  It 
was  a  wide  field  for  one  who  was  at  home 
upon  the  subject,  and  soon  all  were  lis? 
tening  to  Albert  as  he  touched  upon 
different  styles  of  music  and  the  soften* 
ing  power  which  it  had  exercised  upoii 
mankind,  not  forgetting  the  rude  druma 
of  barbarous  nations,  the  harp  and  tim- 
brel of  the  Scriptures,  the  wandering  min- 
strels, the  organ  with  its  solemn  appeal  to 
what  was  religious  in  our  nature,  the 
piano  with  its  varied  powers,  the  Viol  and 
its  lively  measure,  and  lastiy  night  mude 
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^oundiog  ia  the  Bereoade  bdoeath  the 
irindow  of  some  listening  lady  fair. 

Sybil's  eyes  grew  brighter  as  she 
.listened,  and  hers  was  the  next  voice 
that  spoke.  She  always  regretted,  she 
•aid,  that  the  days  of  chiyalry  bad  past, 
and  that  she  had  not  lived  in  the  olden 
.times,  when  through  the  oasements  of 
their  '*  ladye  loves  "  the  gallant  knights 
told  of  their  affection  ia  song,  or  a  band 
of  instrumental  music  came  softly  borne 
;on  the  night  air  mingling  in  a  sleeper's 
dreams. 

.  '*  You  talk  as  though  the  fashion  were 
Obeolete,"  said  Isabel,  "  when,  in  truth, 
serenading  is  as  oustomary  as  ever;  it 
did  not  die  oat  with  Blondel,  nor  yet 
with  Shakspeare'a  enamoured  heroes, 
and  though  I  cannot  boast  of  a  plumed 
ehevalier,  with  guitar  strung  by  a  blue 
ribbon  on  his  shoulder,  pouring  out  his 
admiration  in  a  love-ditty,  yet  I  have 
often  had  a  modern  serenade  so  beautiful 
in  ito  perfect  harmony  of  varied  instru- 
toeots  that  I  have  felt  «lad  to  be  able 
to  say  that  I  belong  to  the  present  age 
rather  than  those  which  are  passed." 

**  How  delightful,"  said  Sybil,  "  a  sere- 
nade must  be.  It  must  appear  like  going 
to  sleep  soberly  in  this  every-day  world, 
and  awaking  in  fairy  land  to  hear  mid- 
Bight  music." 

That  night  Sybil  elnmbered  in  the 
sweet  sleep  of  youth,  that  deep  uncon- 
scionsness,  that  dreamless  state  which 
seldom  comes  to  us  after  we  have  had 
atruggles  and  sorrows,  but  at  midnight 
she  started  from  her  oonch  trembling 
with  delight,  for  just  beneath  her  win- 
dow a  melody  uprose,  so  sweet  and  ex- 
quisite in  its  every  note,  that  she  thought 
it  must  be  the  music  of  a  dream. 

A  first  serenade !  What  moment  in  a 
young  maiden's  life  can  compare  with  itl 
What  a  feeling  of  pride  and  importance 
it  gives  her ;  with  what  a  timid,  trembling 
hand  a  taper  is  lit ;  how  hastily  and  yet 
graoefttUy  a  shawl  is  thrown  around  her 
whitCKrobed  form :  how  her  cheek  flushes 
as  she  draws  near  the  window  and 
sereens  herself  behind  the  protecting 
blind.  Then  how  all  personal  feeling 
is  forgotten  in  the  cadence  of  sweet 
sounds;  how  the  white  feet  keep  time 


to  the  melody,  the  lips  miimuriag  th« 
while  inaudible  thanks  to  the  myitarioui 
visitants  who  unseen  minister  te  iier 
pleasure.  Ah,  it  is  an  experience  MTer 
to  be  forgotten,  at  least  so  thought  Sjbil 
as  she  listened  with  her  whole  soul  to  the 
midnight  music. 

As  she  thus  stood  with  liai^itHisd 
colour,  more  brilliant  because  of  the 
crimson  curtains  which  lent  a  still  deepw 
glow  to  her  flashed  cheeks,  Isabel  softly 
entered  with  her  finger  on  her  lip  en- 
joining silence,  and  they  listened  togelhn 
to  the  delightful  strains. 

They  were  a  contrast  too  striking,  too 
beautiful  to  be  passed  unnoticed;  the 
one  so  brilliant  and  changeful,  yet  ao 
lovely  withal,  with  her  restless  eyes^  quiet 
for  a  moment,  and  a  smile  upon  her 
parted  lips,  every  faculty,  aa  it  were, 
wide  awake,  and  listening  with  her 
whole  being;  the  other  in  the  diaiov, 
softer,  gentler,  her  eyes  half^olosed,  her 
head  resting  upon  her  hand,  and  every 
limb  in  an  almost  sftatue-lika  lepDee, 
every  sense  dreaming,  every  eoMtioo 
lulled  into  quiet  by  the  harmony. 

A  sudden  silence  changed  them  both, 
to  Isabel  it  gave  a  voice,  to  Sybil  an 
awaking  from  her  delicious  trance,  while 
the  footsteps  of  the  performers  died  an  ay 
in  the  distance. 

*'  Do  you  know  to  whom  you  owe  this 
pleasure  ?"  said  Isabel,  "  do  yon  know  to 
whose  thoughtful  interest  yoa  can  trace 
your  first  serenade!** 

"  It  could  scarcely  have  been  for  me,'' 
said  Sybil,  "  or  if  it  was,  it  must  have 
been  performed  by  some  invisible  spiriu 
of  the  air  who  heard  my  wish  to  night." 

**  You  owe  it  to  Albert^  Sybil ;  how 
kind  he  is,  how  he  is  ever  plaaaing  for 
the  lady  of  his  thoughts  happy  eurprises, 
unexpected  delights." 

"  He  is  indeed  good,  and  thoogfatfol, 
and  kind,"  answered  SybiL 

'*  It  is  the  way  that  he  tells  hia  love, 
dear  child,"  returned  IsabeL 

Sybil  bluahed  crimson,  a  blaak  of 
pleasure,  Isabel  thought,  hot  it  was  one 
rather  of  pain  to  her  to  whom  ihia  revela- 
tion came. 

"  Yes,"  said  Isabel  in  answer  to  the 
blush,  "  it  is  love  which  dictatsa  all  tlml  he 
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I-  lof^  wbieh,  idMo  yoa  oome  to 
ii  in  its  full  d«pth  and  pority, 
ike  joor  b«ppin«H;  and  which 
I  vill  sanction  with  his  whole 
Sbr  jon  are  both  very  dear  to  him, 
lel^bil  and  hU  friend  Albert'' 
I  sal  down;  her  limbs  woald  not 
h» ;  she  felt  suddenly  oold  and 


II  him,  teU  Mr.  Linwood,"  she  be- 
a  was  going  to  say,  **noi  to  love 
>hsB  Isabel  interrupted  her  with  a 
AliaBtened  from  the  room. 
1  did  not  sleep  after  Isabel  had 
i^bnt  kept  Tigil  until  the  dawn. 
t  Iff  Albert  really  lo^ed  her/'  she 
iMpali;  *'  as  Leslie  had ;  Albert, 
1*8  best  friend?  What  if  he  were 
la  her,  '  you  can  make  my  happi- 
tasisary/  and  if  her  answer  were 
s  baferot  '  it  can  nerer,  never  be/ 
Mdd  Vernon  regard  her  after  her 
m  of  one  he  lored  so  well  I" 
1  was  bewildered ;  she  longed  for  a 
bi  whom  to  turn  for  advice  and 
Mbnt  whom  had  she  ?  She  was 
hare  though  surrounded  by  human 
With  Isabel  she  could  scarcely 
diiie ;  Clayton  was  too  much  im- 
rkl  bnsinses  to  give  her  any  but  a 
I  notice,  and  Florence  too  cold 
rlndding.  To  Yemon  himself  she 
iMkTe  applied,  but  he  was  too  far 
spy  communication  of  so  delicate 
oa,  and  her  aunt  Mary,  whom  she 
rather  by  what  had  been  told  her 
f  personal  acquaintance  with  her 
ler,  to  be  kind  and  tender-hearted, 
sk  a  stranger  to  her  to  ask  for  her 
:  And  so,  like  many  another  in- 
■esd  girl,  pressed  hard  by  circum- 
ypistaking  fancy  for  the  delicious, 
big  fiseling  of  love,  trusting  to  do 
jat  almost  knowing  that  it  was 
.ilaetnating  daily,  hourly  in  pur- 
-in  m  moment,  when  there  seemed 
ikether  refuge,  no  escape,  with  her 
^  away  from  her  words,  and  her 
lanrlsas  and  quivering,  she  pro- 
kocba  Albert  Linwood's  wife. 
■8  are  antacipating. 
morning  after  Sybil's  ever  memo- 
•ranade,  Albert  Linwood  made  his 
at  Mr.  Clayton's  at  an  early 


hour,  and  Sybil,  frightened  by  what 
Isabel  had  told  her,  and  thinking  that  a 
manner,  as  cordial  as  hers  had  been, 
might  give  him  encouragement,  was 
silent,  almost  coldly  so  during  his  visit. 
She  politely,  Uiough  in  measured  words, 
thanked  him  for  the  pleasure  that  shs 
bad  enjoyed,  and  then  relapsed  into  that 
calm,  indifferent  state  which  almost  aadr 
dened  Albert  and  discovered  to  him  how 
frrvently  he  loved  her,  and  how  much  he 
prised  her  smiles.  Then  Sybil  seevog 
the  anguish  depicted  in  his  face,  felt  that 
■he  had  been  premature  in  treating  him 
as  if  he  had  already  declared  himself 
and  in  the  effort  to  regain  her  for- 
mer state  of  playful  confidence,  raised 
Albert's  hopes  once  more,  until  a  few 
whispered  words  of  tenderness  from  him 
chilled  her  sgain  into  ooldness.  And 
again  when  he  had  taken  leave  of  Isabel 
and  approoched  Sybil,  holding  out  his 
hand  as  usual  for  a  parting  pressure,  she 
drew  herself  up  almost  haughtily,  and 
appearing  not  to  notice  his  outstretched 
hand,  passed  from  the  room. 

Poor  Sybil  was  a  mystery  to  herself, 
she  knew  that  Linwood  must  feel  that 
her  manner  was  cruelly  capricious,  she 
longed  to  fly  away  from  the  problem 
which  distracted  her,  which  was  to  find 
out  just  how  to  conduct  hers^f  toward* 
Jlberi— 'hut  that  was  not  possible,  her 
visit  to  Isabel  was  not  over,  and  she  felt 
with  a  troubled  heart  that  she  tried  her 
best  to  act  aright,  but  met  with  a  signal 
failure. 

After  a  few  days  of  this  trying  state  of 
things,  like  a  river  which  has  gradually 
swollen  and  at  last  impetuously  over- 
flowed its  banks,  Albert  Linwood  rushed 
madly  upon  his  fate.  He  felt  that  he 
must  know  his  destiny,  he  felt  that  any 
thing  was  better  than  those  sudden  re- 
actions from  joy  to  despair  and  from  de- 
spair back  again  to  joy ;  the  better  part 
of  his  nature  was  wearing  away  under 
the  suffering  which  he  endured,  and  like 
one  who  has  staked  his  all  upon  a  single 
issue,  he  told  her  of  his  love. 

Sybil  Gray  was  not  surprised  at  his 
declaration,  nor  did  she  feign  ignorance 
of  his  sentiment ;  she  had  expected  it, 
and  she  thought  that  all  that  remained 
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for  her  to  do,  wm  to  place  her  hand 
calmly  in  his  with  Bisterly  kindnese  and 
tdl  him  that  she  would  be  his  friend, 
simply  his  friend  until  life's  history  was 
orer,  but  passionately  he  arrested  those 
eold,  measured  utterances  and  stormed 
the  oitadel  of  her  heart  with  protesta- 
tioAs  of  his  eternal  oonstancy.  He  would 
wait  patiently  until  she  had  learned  to 
loTe  him,  he  would  be  oontont  even  to 
love  her  without  a.  return  if  she  would 
promise  to  be  his,  trusting  to  his  doTotion 
to  win  her  affections  at  last ;  he  would  do 
all,  be  all  for  her  sake ;  if  she  required  it 
he  would  relinquish  his  faTourito  ocoupa^ 
tion  and  liye  only  in  her  presence  ready 
to  eome  and  go  at  her  bidding,  he  simply 
dedred  her  not  to  say  the  word  which 
would  sever  tiiem  fbroTer. 

And  to  the  uttorance  of  this  mighty 
lore  Sybil  listened  sadly ;  it  was  a  lore 
which  would  have  satisfied  many  a  lonelyv 
yearning  heart,  but  not  Sybil's.  There 
was  still  something  wanting  after  at! 
eloquence  had  been  exhausted  in  ito 
cause. 

Some  meu,  too  proud  for  pleading, 
would  have  been  satisfied  that  that 
arerted  head  and  emphatic, "  I  roust  not, 
cannot  listen  to  you,  I  can  giye  you  no 
hope/'  were  what  they  really  expressed, 
explicit  denial,  but  to  Albert,  pride, 
where  the  winning  of  Sybil  was  con- 
cerned, was  a  forgotten  thing ;  he  loTcd 
madly,  he  pursued  madly,  he  would  hope 
on  until  death  or  her  marriage  with 
another  came  between  him  and  his  one 
oQeet  in  life. 

Sometimes  such  lore  is  rewarded,  some- 
times patience  and  prayer  bring  to  pass 
our  wildest — ^most  unreasonable  desires, 
and  in  the  meantime  Lin  wood  lived  on 
hope. 

'Isabel  was  an  unwearied  watcher  in  all 
tiiat  apperteined  to  Sybil,  and  certeinly 
was  not  idle  in  acting.  She  played  her 
part  systematically  and  well,  seeing  with 
her  quick,  intelligent  eyes  something  of 
the  real  state  of  things,  and  at  last  win^ 
ning  from  Albert  by  her  interest  and 
B3rmpathy  his  entire  confidence.  After 
erery  conference  with  her  he  left  her 
more  cheerful,  for  she  always  gave  him 
the  hope  that  aU  wotild  erentually  be  as 


he  desired,  and  that  sotli  conshu^ysai' 
love  would  win  its  rewftrd  at  last 

But  there  was  another  who  looked  will  i 
stronger  interest  than  Isabel  upos  the  »!: 
suit,  and  it  was  after  a  long  intaiTiiv>il 
with  her  that  Isabel  wrote  and  dsBpaleM<i 
the  following  note  to  her  brollMr.^    .   j^i 

"  How  forlorn  and  lon^y  yo«  miitkwv 
dear  Richard,  in  yonr  now  isiMlilfl 
home,  how  in  noed  of  eome  dNWi^gii 
words  I  My  hand  can  bo  ttajsd  M 
longer  from  writing  to  yea  and  gifii|4 
you  some  general  intolligeneo  -aslshM 
we  progress  in  this  gay,  bnsy,  bmlGlViij 
world  of  ours.  First  I  moal  wrils/tf 
Sybil.  She  is  ei\}oying  herself  as  ytt^ 
must  have  antioipatodk  for  how  ti^ 
such  a  happy,  hopeful  nature  as  hemlu 
pining  and  unsatisfied  when  «•  ksHd 
laid  ourselves  out  to  plan  pleaians  aiifi 
inventions  for  her  enjoymtni  I  sfti 
proud  of  being  the  guardian  of  eaa-Hu 
beautiful  and  admired  as  she  i%  nsr  vtiA 
less  proud  of  the  impression  t^shskfr) 
made  in  society,  and  we  all,  at  yMm 
herself,  unite  in  pleading  with  yei-ftrff 
another  month  of  absence  for  her.  Ym 
will  not  be  astonished  when  you  think  d 
her  attractions,  that  I  have  a  littlssBflrtl 
to  tell  you  concerning  the  dear  shiNLii 
It  is  this,  that  she  has  discarded,  tlHs||hfi 
against  my  will  and  advice^  the  bilM 
mateh  in  the  city,  a  man  altegillMR-i 
worthy  of  her,  and  one  whom  yM-yoin 
self  would  have  approved.  She  wil  «t) 
you  her  reasons,  I  suppose*  hinslf,  m^ 
it  is  rather  a  difficult  matter  totnstilfl 
here.  .  -a 

'*  My  next  sulject  must  bo  yow  friAla 
Albert  Linwood^    He  mentioned -tsHt'^ 
that  he  had  written  to  you  the  di^  he  1^'^ 
turned,  advising  you  of  his  artlval»  vi*' 
a  promise  of  a  speedy  visit  to  TsnM* 
Grove.    This,  for  the  preeent»  is  indifrj 
nitely  postponed— why,  you  will  Imil 
farther  on.    I  must  premise  by.ssjbll 
that  Linwood  has  great  attraetloM^  kii^i 
dependent,  handsome  and  agreeelile,wilfcfl 
his  European  graces  still  lingering  absild 
him,  and  the  charm  of  Italy  in  'Ida  ejifci' 
We  always   welcome  him  gladly,  <inkl 
for  your  sake,  and  next  for  hia  ewm  »\ 
trinsio  merit.     Now  here  is  the 
why  he  has  not   hastened  to 
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r  \iM- 'hcf  ksd  vpoa  hit  nalife 
mm  )M  btoiflie  «B«iiioiired  of 
ig  Tolwg  -girl  here,  who-  it  is 
upon  him  in  retnrn,  and 
ih  in  lore  thai  be  oltonot 
from  her  side  to  tieit 
i#i&  eome  in  time  boweTer, 
iile  ie  deoided»  All  he  wants 
\  vtm  is  the  sanction  of  yonr 
Iti^hift  loTCi,  and  God  speed  to 
piint  wish,  whioh  I  have  no 
i'3«iUgr?e^  and  some  day  net 
^Ailttre,  be  hopes  to  introduce 

Imjr  1^  to  hear  something  of 
"Wend  '  Florence  Percy.  It 
IM^  and  all,  that  her  whole  nar 
Mhgsd ;  she  is  Tery  beautiful  in 
demeanor,  Ibr  yon  must  know 
Iti'  taken  a  dislike  to  society 
iA^»  fery  retired  manner,  and  I 
%f  many  cxprs«ions  that  ftdl 
^dps  4lial  she  is  pining  to  be 
tf^  the  eonntry. 
I  tliteugfa  yotir  amanuensis  a  few 
rMTlonng 
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Meeived  ths  above  epistle  just 
mi^  him  from  a  very  melan- 
itf  xisverie^  for  each  day  the  ab- 
%bil  was  becoming  less  beara- 
(^4arky  sunless  world  seemed 
ssy  than  e?er,  and  his  old,  im« 
oei'lras  fast  gaining  an  asoen* 
W%Ami  But  now  that  he  wss 
liiil  she  was  well  and  happy, 
he  bad  heard  of  her,  and  the 
ik^of  silence  was  broken,  he 
JBHlgned,  e? en  though  he  knew 
rir'iBM>nth  was  to  be  added  to 
^efter  ibelings  influenced  him 
b<^will  be  touched  upon  here- 
feMply  to  Isabel's  letter  was  as 

|<l«eerred  yonr  letter,  dear  Isa* 
Niigtateful  to  you  for  the  kind- 
h'^sKetated  your  sending  it  to 
PflMng  which  tdls  me  of  your 
il  fiybti^a  is  welcome ;  keep  her 
iMiath  by  all  means  if  she  de- 
(ie4lo  not' let  yonr  fascinations; 
iittny  one  else  steal  her  heart 
■raf  frsBi  Vernon  Grore. 


**  As  fw  Albert,  God  be  thanked  that  he 
is  at  homeligain  in  safety.  And  so  1m 
wants  my  sympathy  in  a  new  cause  'H 
is  early  to  ask  it^  he  has  bat  so  recently 
returned ;  be  must  literally  have  faUm^ 
as  a  bird  falls  into  a  snare,  with  love.  I 
really  thonght  that  he  was  proof  to  aU 
charms  and  spells  but  those  of  his  l»- 
loved  art  Neverth^ess,  though  I  am  a 
little  jealons,  ranking  myself  as  I  bane 
always  dene  second  in  bis  affiietions,  tell 
him  that  I  congratolate  him  with  mf 
whole  heart  on  the  happy  life  which  has 
opened  uprai  him,  1  say  htvppy^  because  I 
know  tliat  he  could  never  choose  one  nn^ 
worthy  of  him,  and  that  I  do  indeed  bid 
him  God  speed.  Nay  more,  say  to  fhar 
whom  he  would  win,  that  no  truer  heait 
beats  under  heaven  than  his,  and  that 
one  who  is  a  brother  to  him  in  tall  things 
save  blood,  would  with  his  most  eamesi 
counsel,  nay  with  his  last  breath,  if  il 
were  requiied,  entreat  her  to  r^ect  him 
not. 

"Say  to  Sybil,  that  in  her  grandmother 
there  is  no  change  ;  my  daily  visit  is  paid 
to  her  as  a  mere  form,  for  she  does  not 
recognise  me  at  all;  repeat  to  her  if 
any  chan^^  should  occur  it  shall  be  im- 
mediately made  known  to  her.''  . 

These,  with  a  few  added  words  rela- 
ting to  Sybil,  asking  Isabel  to  spare  no 
expense  to  gratify  her  tastes,  and.  to  sea 
that  her  wants  were  all  supplied,  were 
what  Vernon's  letter  contained.  The  re^ 
ception  of  it  threw  Isabel  into  an  eostaey 
of  delight,  and  long  and  earnest  was  the 
conference  of  the  friends  upon  the  day  of 
its  arrival;  it  was  read  and  re-read  and 
commented  upon,  and  finally  they  con« 
eluded  that  fate  must  be  leagued  to  assist 
them,  so  admirably  did  their  plot  pro- 
gress. 

Sybil  bad  obtained  a  promise  from 
Albert  to  be  silent  upon  the  suliject  of 
his  love,  as  it  seemed  to  her  impossible 
that  the  time  would  ever  eome  when  she 
could  respond  io  it,  but  though  he  tesOi> 
lutely  kept  his  word,  even  the  moat  in*- 
different  spectator  would  have  detected 
his  admiration  of  her  in  his  looks  and 
acts.  Not  that  they  were  obtrusive  or 
annoying  to  her,  for  never  was  love  more 
delicately  expressed  than  in  hia  deferen«> 
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tial  manner,  and  everi  Sybil  was  touched 
vith  hid  devotion.  If  such  a  thing  could 
be,  she  almost  loved  him,  and  often  won- 
dered what  prevented  her  returning  his 
generous  affection,  for  she  acknowledged 
to  herself  that  he  was  one  who  was  emi- 
nently calculated  to  win  the  heart  of  the 
most  fastidious  of  her  sex,  as  much  by 
his  intellect  as  by  the  gifts  which  nature 
h&d  bestowed  upon  him  in  many  ways  ; 
still  she  felt  in  her  heart  of  hearts  that 
lie  was  not  the  magician  who  with  his 
urand  could  lead  her  by  his  will,  and  she 
trembled  for  fear  that  the  pity  which  is 
'akin  to  love'  might  conquer  at  last,  and 
that  an  encouraging  word  on  her  part 
might  give  him  some  thread  of  hope 
%hich  might  lead  him  to  expect,  eventu- 
*^^y»  to  gain  more  of  her  favor.  The 
time  allotted  to  her  visit  had  expired, 
and  she  looked  confidently  to  her  depar- 
ture as  a  deliverance  from  her  embar- 
rassing situation ;  she  had  fixed  upon  a 
day  of  return,  and  was  making  all  hor 
preparations  relative  to  it  when  Vernon's 
letter  came. 

Isabel  watched  her  opportunity  and 
took  the  most  favorable  time  for  acquaint- 
ing Sybil  with  its  contents.  The  occasion 
she  chose  was  just  after  Linwood  had 
brought  to  Sybil  an  exquisite  plant, 
which  be  had  been  at  some  pains  to  pro- 
cure, bearing  it  away  from  numerous 
other  applicants,  and  she  knew  by  her 
Toice  which  at  once  chid  his  extrava- 
gance, and  the  gratified  smile  that  played 
over  her  face,  that  her  heart  was  touched 
and  softened  by  this  new  act  of  devotion. 

Sybil  had  retired  to  her  own  room  for 
the  night,  bearing  in  her  hands  the  pre- 
cious exotic,  and  had  placed  it  upon  a 
stand,  and  was  seated  before  it  inhaling 
its  delicious  perfume  and  examining 
anew  the  extraordinary  richness  of  its 
colouring,  when  Isabel  entered  and  told 
her  that  she  had  just  received  a  letter 
from  her  brother.  Sybil's  hand  was  ex- 
tended to  receive  it,  but  Isabel  told  her 
playfully  that  brothers  and  sisters  were 
supposed  to  have  some  secrets,  and  that 
although  she  could  not  part  with  the 
letter,  she  would  gratify  Sybil's  natural 
desire  to  hear  from  Vernon  Grove  by 
reading  her  some  portions  of  it. 


Then  she  read  the  part  about  her 
grandmother's  health,  and  gravely  added, 
in  language  like  Vernon's,  a  desire  of  hia 
that  she  should  remain  a  month  lon;;or, 
as  it  was  best  for  several  reasons,  and  at 
last  turned  to  that  part  which  concerned 
Albert ;  here  she  unfalteringly  proceeded 
in  Vernon's  exact  words,  from  the  joy 
which  his  arrival  had  given,  on  to  his 
commendation  of  his  friend,  and  lastly 
the  charge  to  her  whom  he  loved,  artful- 
ly giving  Sybil  to  understand  that  Ver- 
non knew  that  it  was  she,  knew  that 
Albert  had  chosen  her  from  all  others, 
and  that  nothing  would  gratify  her 
guardian  so  much  as  that  she  should  be 
his  wife. 

A  long  silence  followed  Isabel's  words, 
which  fell  deeper  into  her  auditor's  heart 
than  even  the  former  was  aware. 

"  And  so  he  wishes  it,  he  advises  it  ?" 
she  said  at  last  sadly,  '*  he  is  tired  of  his 
little  Sybil  and  would  give  her  away  to 
another." 

**That  it  is  the  first  wish  of  his  heart 
you  cannot  doubt,"  said  Isabel. 

"The  first  wish  of  Mr.  Vernon's 
heart !" 

A  sigh  which  was  almost  like  a  groan 
followed  the  echo  of  Isabel's  words. 

"Yes,"  answered  Isabel,  taking  her 
hand  and  encircling  her  with  her  arm, 
"  I  mean  that  your  welfare  is  Richard's 
chief  aim  in  life,  for  he  feels  to  you  as  a 
brother,  nay 'almost  as  a  father  who  de- 
sires to  secure  the  happiness  of  his  child. 
I^ok  back  upon  the  past  and  con- 
sider what  he  has  been  to  .you ;  you  otre 
him  almost  every  thing,  he  has  petted 
you,  watched  over  you,  and  often  sacri- 
ficed his  pleasures  for  yours,  and  even 
your  slightest  wish  has  been  as  a  com- 
mand to  him'^ 

"  I  need  no  reminder  of  his  unvarr- 
ing  kindness,"  answered  Sybil,  suddenly 
overcome  with  tears. 

"  Then,"  continued  Isabel,  seeing  the 
impression  that  her  words  made,  "re- 
member that  it  is  no  sacrifice  be  wishes 
you  to  incur;  no  terrible  self-abnegation; 
he  simply  wants  you  to  accept  a  fate 
which  would  bring  joy  to  his  heart  and 
happiness  to  that  of  bis  best  friend,  a 
man  who  has  every  thing  to  recommend 
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Vernon  Grove;  or,  Hearts  as  They  Are, 
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him,  posItiOD,  wealth,  which  he  has 
gaiDed  bj  his  own  talents  and  industry, 
kuuty  of  person,  gentleness  and  inanli- 
nesii.  Ob,  Sybil,  pause  before  you  say 
inuther  word  which  might  condemn  the 
(toe  to  disappointment,  the  other  to  a 
life-K)ng  misery  and  exile  from  home." 

'MVliat  do  you  mean?"  asked  Sybil, 
sudtlonly  raising  her  tearful  eyes  and 
fiusheJ  face  to  Isabers. 

"  1  mean,"  she  answered,  "  that  Albert 
Linwiwd  is  reduced  almost  to  despair  ;  the 
li'^e  which  he  has  for  you  is  more  intense, 
mure  deeply  rooted  in  his  nature  than 
the  love  which  is  common  among  men.  I 
have  but  a  while  ago  left  him,  and  he 
te]L<  me  that  he  cannot  endure  this  con- 
tinued struggle,  and  that  it  must  end  in 
Li.-5  avoiding  your  presence,  not  that  he 
d^mplained  that  it  was  3'our  fault  Ihat  you 
were  not  able  to  love  him,  but  he  only  in 
brAen  voice  deplored  his  fate,  and  said 
thai  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  Vernon,  he 
woold  go  as  quickly  as  possible  back  to 
£ur  ipe  never  to  return  here  again." 

"And  of  course  /shall  be  the  cause," 
an-wered  Sybil  bitterly,  *'of  separating 
two  friends  whose  affection  for  each  other 
is  almost  fabulous  in  its  intensity.  1 
shall  be  the  one  to  deprive  Mr.  Vernon  of 
the  almost  only  comfort  of  his  darken- 
ffd  existence ;  because  it  is  my  fiat,  Mr. 
Linwgod  will  desert  his  friend!" 

**  Such  will  be  the  case,"  answered 
Isai.el  gravely,  "  but  at  the  same  time 
you  must  remember  that  you  cannot  help 
it;  j-,.u  will  only  be  the  innocent  cause  of 
the  ^epa^ation  ;  but  oh,  Sybil,  if  by  any 
f^-.s.^ibie  casuistry  to  yourself  you  could 
yurccime  this  strange  repugnance,  if  you 
c-;u!d  reason  yourself  into  loving  Albert 
Dnwood,  do  it,  or  if  you  will,  only  pro- 
mise to  be  his,  trusting  that  a  holy  love 
TflU  be  the  result  of  a  union  so  well  as- 
<:rttd.  It  would  be  a  ray  of  light  in 
Jv"cbard*8  dark  path,  it  would  somewhat 
r*:f  ay  him  " — 

"  Ilush,  said  Sybil  in  an  excited  tone, 
•*  V'  u  need  not  remind  me  of  that  again, 
It  i-  t'»o  deeply  graven  on  my  heart." 

I>abcl  tried  to  calm  her  by  words  of 
stf^ctitHi,  but  her  syllables  seemed  to  fall 
3n  iif-af  ears,  and  she  paced  the  room  to 
and  fro  and  mattered  to  herself  as  if  really 


trying  to  reason  herself  into  obedience. 

**  You  will  weary  yourself,"  said  Isabel 
at  last  trying  to  detain  her  in  her  hurried 
walk,  "  be  seated  and  let  us  talk  the  mat- 
ter over  calmnly." 

Calmly!  is  it  a  subject  for  calmness? 
Use  no  false  terms  if  you  please,  Mrs. 
Clayton,  let  us  look  at  the  thing  as  it  is. 
Ah  it  is  the  stormiest  night  and  hour  that 
ever  came  to  my  poor  storm-tost  soul. 
Be  you  seated  ;  touch  me  not ;  speak  not ; 
move  not;  only  for  five  minutes  let  me  see 
what  port  is  nearest,  what  safest  for  a 
shipwrecked  life." 

Mrs.  Clayton  obeyed  these  strange, 
passionate  words  of  Sybil's  like  a  feeble 
child,  frightened  at  her  mood,  but  still 
feeling  that  hers  was  not  the  power  to 
quell  that  nervous  excitement.  Sudden- 
ly she  stopped  before  Isabel,  clasped  her 
hands  to  her  wildly  beating  heart  as  if  to 
end  its  quick  pulsations  before  she  spoke, 
and  then  deliberately  and  calmly^,  and 
with  nothing  but  a  slight  quivering  of 
her  lip  to  show  that  any  emotion  lay 
beneath  her  freezing  words,  she  ad- 
dressed her  companion. 

*•  Is  Mr.  Linwood  still  below  ?  you 
left  him  there,  you  say;  U  it  possible 
that  he  may  not  yet  have  gone  ?" 

"lie  is  still  with  Mr.  Clayton,"  an- 
swered Isabel,  **  he  said  that  he  would  not 
leave  immediately,  thinking  that  you 
might  return  to  say  good  night." 

"Then  go  to  him  and  tell  him  that  I 
cann(»t  come  down  again  to-night — tell 
him,  too,  not  to  think  of  gning  to  Europe, 
80  far  from  Mr,  Vernon's  presence,  be- 
cause I  promise  to  do  as  he  wishes  and  to 
be  his  wife." 

Motionless  she  stood,  almost  too  still 
for  life,  more  like  death  was  her  fixed 
and  stony  gaze. 

**  Are  you  sure,"  began  Isabel  almost 
doubting  the  evidence  of  her  senses  at 
hearir.g  this  plain  and  clear  avowal. 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  am  sure/*  interrupted 
Sybil  in  the  same  strange  tone,  and  as  if 
wearied  with  the  interview.  Then  she 
gently  led  Isabel  from  the  room  as  if  to 
prevent  further  words. 

"  I  will  return,  dearest,  to  tell  you 
what  effect  this  rapturous  intelligence 
has  upon  Albert,  whether  he  keeps  his 


senses  or  fidU  into  madness  from  pore 

joy." 

*'  No,  that  yon  mnst  not  do ;  I  do  Bot 
donbt  your  wonderfal  powers  either  of 
persuasion  or  description,  but  I  would  be 
alone  this  night.'' 

Isabel  had  gained  quite  enough,  almost 
more  than  she  had  calculated  upon.  She 
heard  Sybil  close  the  door  and  look  it, 
and  then  with  a  bounding  step  and  a  faoe 
as  radiant  as  the  morning,  she  went  with 
flie  glad  tidings  to  Albert 

Poor  Sybil ;  the  perfume  of  the  bril- 
liant exotic  sickened  her,  the  weight  of 
the  whole  world  seemed  crushing  her,  the 
room  was  reeling,  her  strength  forsook 
her  and  she  fell  fainting  upon  her  couch, 
bat  ere  her  consciousness  quite  departed, 
mad  words  of  anguish  burst  from  her 


lips— they  were  flhr»  battHic 
" Oh  my  Qod,  it  is  over;  the 
eompleted  and  he  is  repaid/' 

Is  there  no  experience  siu^ 
Has  no  other  pillow  on  die  lb 
a  betrothal  been  wet  with  fi 
there  no  forced  or  interesiqd 
which  crush  young  hearts  ti 
earth  ?  Are  there  no  hours  i 
plighted  troth,  where,  insteaj 
dreams,  groans  and  sobs  haV 
the  dark,  silent  midnight  f 
many  a  one  whom  cironmsli 
pressed  into  a  marriage  wH 
could  tell  you  that  such  thiogi 
And  yet  it  was  Sybil's  own 
tust;soi8  ti  a  martyr' 9  choice  i 
upon  the  wheel. 


t  •  ■•» 


SONNET, 
[Written  iik  the  country  on  a  ddightfid  morning  in  AprU.\ 


BT  PAUL  H.   RATNI. 

The  tender  breath  of  the  wild-woodland  flowers, 
The  murmurous  pines,  the  gently  rising  sigh 
Of  sea-born  breezes,  and  the  stainless  sky 
Touched  with  the  bloom  of  morning's  virgin  Hours; 

The  hum  of  bees  rifling  the  jessamine-bowers, 
The  fragrant  calm,  and  freedom, — thtte  apply 
Balm  to  the  aching  wounds  of  destiny; 
On  my  sick  heart  Nature's  all-pitying  powers 

Shed  medicinal  dew8^~-«nd  wandering 
Thro*  the  green  forest-walks,  my  weary  eyes 
Drink  in  the  fi^shness  of  the  opening  Spring ; 

0 1  the  sweet  country's  quiet  ecstasies 

Move  me  to  worship,  and  the  Faith  they  bring 
Hath  strength  to  make  the  spirit  pure  and  wise. 
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THE  LSTTBR8  OF  M0ZI8  ADDUM8  TO  BILLT  ITYINS. 


lOVETH  URTBR. 


fhe  Minizpi  Horn— A  Konversashin — Mr.  Addums  VlsUs  Ebngis$. 


Dear  Billy  : — We  all,  that  i8  me  and 
Gang  and  Melloo  and  Mr.  Argruff,  bodes 
at  the  Mtntzpi  Hoas,  ^hich  the  pies  thar 
aint  made  uv  the  kommm  mint,  but 
jedgin  fum  thar  tace,  uv  peppurmint, 
with  a  leetle  injan  tunnups  and  frakshin 
of  dekade  collude.  They  has  um  evvry 
daj,  reglj.  My  idee  ut  a  pi,  ar  appil 
dumplint.  Pottpi  aint  bad,  pervidin  you 
donnt  hay  no  surplis  uv  huncs  uv  hog  fatt 
and  bacin  rines,  sich  as  you  ant  Polly  ar 
inravobbly  boun  too  hav.  Pankakes 
with  good,  thik,  blak,  Alleendz  mlassis, 
b  splendid. 

As  regards  the  other  eetin  thar  at  the 
Mintcpi  Hoas,  taint  much.  Not  a  crum 
nr  konbred  I'to  techt  senst  heer  I've 
bin.  They  brings  to  the  tabil  a  kind  nr 
hattu^bred,  which  it  ar  oertny  ar  spuyus. 
Billy  if  yon  coed  send  me  a  good  hot 
pone  with  ole-fashin  cruss,  hard  is  th« 
derril,  which  it  eets  and  look  like  a  pees 
QT  brokin  skilllt,  givin  ut  a  man's  jor- 
teath  sum  rashnnl  and  holesum  ezursies, 
you'd  do  me  a  faver.  Ef  you  had  a 
Konginmnn  thar  to  franc  it,  you  cood 
i»*  rop  it  up  in  a  newspapir  and  send  it  ' 
rite  along.  Francing  ar  a  Kongissmnn 
ritin  uv  his  name  on  enny  thing,  which 
it  then  goes  free  in  the  PoetoiBs  all  orer 
^reashin.  I  wondir  when  the  Kongiss- 
maos  gits  on  the  car  they  doant  rite  thar 
naim  on  thar  oan  baz,  and  go  grattis. 
But  yon  sea  govanmint  is  sech  a  fool  it 
pais  QD  fur  cummin,  calling  nv  it  miel- 
idge.  Billy,  spose  you  was  to  hi  a  man 
to  doo  sam  dicbin,  and  was  to  pay  him  a 
htTxj  pries  fur  doin  uv  it ;  woodint  yoa 
think  he  wer  distracktid  ef  he  wuz  to  ass 
yoa  to  pay  him  eztry  fur  cummin  to 
whar  be  cood  git  too  his  wuk  7  Uv  koas. 
When  I  lived  ovsee  fur  Doctelliok  Dillin, 
I  walkt  ten  miel  in  the  wrain  to  git  thar, 
and  the  idee  of  chargin  him  nuthin  fur 
S^ia  thar,  nuwer  entud  my  bed.  Pd  a 
thot  I  wai  a  fool  ef  it  had.  But  sich  is 
Konpas.  Oant  tells  me  thar's  a  Senny* 
tur  here  in  Washintin  which  has  bilt  him 


a  puffick  palHs  with  wun  trip  of  mile 
money.  And  a  member  from  Joijy  has 
bilt  him  a  hole  toun  with  the  saim,  which 
for  the  reesin  he  calls  it  Mileidgevil. 

At  the  Mintzpi,  which  Cans — bees  a 
funne  fello,  he  calls  it  the  Miotpisia 
Hous,  sayin  he  bleeves  they  oeezins  the 
pize  thar  with  osenick — thar's  a  whole 
chanse  of  bodus,  a  beep  uv  am  ladies,  old 
and  yung,  pritty  and  ugly,  prinsipilljf 
hoamly,  marrid  and  singil.  I  tell  you, 
they  dressis  outin  the  ashis.  Caliker? 
I  aint  scan  a  stich,  I  aint  smelt  caliker, 
wunst  over  thar.  They  doant  mine  nuthin. 
Arms  bar  up  to  the  arm  pitts,  nakea 
nakid,  free  is  ar.  Ded  uv  winter,  too :  sno 
on  the  groan,  thurmonitur  doun  to  seeroe. 
By-jing !  I  wondir  what  wimmin's  skint 
is  maid  uy.  I'me  be  dad  shimd  ef  they 
wui  jess  tand  ef  they  woodint  maik  the 
warmmist  kine  ur  shoo  that  uvver  woi 
wo.  Kin  cole  pennytrait  am  T  It  kin 
tertny  not.  Then  agin,  thees  lieer  ladis* 
drest  so  nise,  is  monsus  keerful  uv  thar 
close,  histin  thar  kotes  hi  and  fer  up  in 
wet  wether,  not  shamed  nor  feard  of 
whats  thar. 

A  numbo,  in  fao  most  uv  thees  ladis  I 
dunno;  a  few  I  duz,  mo  ptiokly  Mis 
Ilanscum,  which  her  husbun  bees  gone 
to  Kallyfomy,  and  Miss  Saludy  Trungil, 
which  shoes  a  ve^ry  grait  fren  uv  Oans 
and  Melloo,  and  Mr.  Argruff  okashinully 
ingagis  her  in  konversashin  lait  at  nite* 
Mis  Hanscum  shoes  powfnl  pritty,  pow« 
ful,  and  so  eesy  to  git  aku  wain  ted  with, 
being  afecshinit  I  jedge.  They  say  shoes 
mitey  writoh,  and  I  reckin  its  soe,  fur  she 
wars  a  site  ut  Joolry  uv  the  finest  kine. 
Miss  Saludy  Trungil,  shoes  a  remarkably 
stylish  looking  gearl,  bein  tall,  handsum 
formd,  full  ut  cents,  and  a  leetil  sassy  I 
izpec.  She  and  Oans  is  mitey  thick, 
Mr.  Argruff,  he  injoise  her,  and  evin  this 
heer  kuyus,  punkin-faistid  littil  Melloo, 
he  grins  orful  at  her  sumtiems.  Sheet 
boun  to  be  smart.  At  a  nather  tiem  I 
shill  tell  yoa  how  I  cam  to  no  thees  ladii. 
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The  LeU^s  of  Mozis  Addtimt  to  Billy  Iwiru, 


[May 


Uv  koas  thar's  a  large  paesll  uv  gentil- 
men  at  the  Mintzpi— Sennytuz,  Wriprj- 
aentntivs,  Ginruls,  Jedgis,  Clux,  and  bo 
foth,  with  thar  wievs  and  dorters,  tho  the 
clux  they  cant  afode  to  hav  no  wicvs, 
hem  retchid  po,  they  tell  me.   Billy,  it  ar 
wuth  a  man's  while,  which  has  hin  used 
to  commun  plantashin  igzistents  to  cum 
in  heer  to  thees  tremcnjus  tavun  hildins, 
with  their  marvil  floes,  splendid  parlus, 
and  bewtiful  carpi ts  to  see  the  fine  foax, 
and  speshilly  the  ladis,  sailin  long  the 
passagis  heer  and  at  Brouns,   and  the 
Gnashnul  and  Willut's.    They  rarr  back 
60  prowd !    They  has  sich  hoops,  they 
goe  by  you  so  skonful,  and  the  soun  uv 
thar  cilks  and  sattins  skrapes  yo  verry 
nurves,  makin  uv  the  skin  uv  yo  boddy 
krorl  and  yo  ize  uv  yo  hed  to  git  dark 
with  a  swimmy,  fine  mist  at  the  site  of 
80  much  magniffiysent  frock  surroundin 
wun  littil  woman,  which  you  cant  bleeve 
she  blongs  to  the  famly  of  Addum  and 
Eave,  baun  to  sin  and  sorro.     No  Billy, 
thees  proud  cretus  is  liftid  hi  abuv  maw- 
tallity,  and,  seein  uv  um,  you  stands  thar 
cole  in  your  goose-skin  afiictid  with  a 
abomminable  cents  uv  infeyorrity.    Jess 
fur  the  saik  uv  the  ixaperrymint,  you 
feal  like  youd  like  to  taik  wun  uv  thees 
gloyuR  beans  into  a  pees  uv  ploud  groun 
and  pull  a  fisshin  worrum  out  uv  whar  its 
jess  bin  turned  over  by  the  mole  bode 
and  put  it  rite  into  the  pam  of  her  littil 
white  han.     You  warnt  to  cumpar  what's 
in  her  han  with  the  han  itself,  and  then 
flosfize  upon  the  subjict. 

Me  and  Oans  and  Melloo  was  talkin  bout 
this  heer  verry  thing  the  uther  nite  in 
Oan's  wroom,  and  Mr.  Argruff  he  cum  in 
while  we  wuz  kunversin  and  evvry  wunst 
in  a  whiel  techin  sum  uv  the  finist  kine 
uv  Robsin  County,  Tennysy,  whiskey 
which  Hon.  Mr.  Joans  he  give  to  Oans. 
I  wremarked  pritty  much  what  I  has  giv 
you  abuv,  and  Oans,  (which  ar  tho 
kuyasist  yung  man  in  the  wirld,  bein 
puffickly  retchid  inside  uv  a  hous  with 
his  close  on,  strippin  uv  um  off  to  the 
white  under  wuns  soon's  he  gits  in  his 
wroom)  Oans  he  sais  "  Mozis,"  wee's  vay 
familyar  now,  "Mozis,"  he  sais,  "you  doo 
great  injestis  to  the  far  seeks  uv  Washin- 
intun  sitty.     Sue  far  frum  not  likin  fishin 


worrums,   thay  ar  verry  fond  uv  um. 
Dont  you  know  that  thay  taiks  um  and 
bleechis  um  and  cooks  um  and  eets  um  ?" 
"  Shuh  !"  I  sais,  "  you  cant  fool  me." 
S'e  "  lU  a  fac,  I  asho  you.    Thay  jess 
cuts  off  the   eens  uv  um  and  eets  um. 
Thay  ar  wun  of  tho  mose  fashnubble 
dishes  uv  polisht  suckles,  and  the  Frentch 
naim  fur  um  is  mackaroney." 

I  lookt  at  him,  and  seen  his  kounti- 
nunta  were  intily  cumposed.  Then  I 
wundud  at  the  humin  nacher  uv  fine 
drest  wimmin  in  sittis  which  eets  fishia 
worrums  and  call  um  by  the  naim  which 
Yankee  Doodil  called  his  poney.  And  I 
has  senst  lernt  that  fashnubbil  peepil  eets 
musherooDS,  esteamin  uv  um  av  a  grate 
dellikissy. 

Littil,  ole  Melloo  ar  a  oole-bloodid  po 
cretur,  and  when  he  eeta  in  a  rume 
stranddils  rite  roun  a  Btoav,  like  it  wuz  a 
littil  nigger  boy  he  wus  drawin  in  tweea 
his  laags  to  pat  him  on  the  hed.  lie 
doant  say  no  mitey  much,  and  akordin 
what  he  duz  say  souds  mo'n  what  it  is, 
caws  its  rar.    Hi  spoak  np. 

S'e  "The  Buckingame  man,  (mee, 
you  kno,  Billy)  ar  rite.  All  wimmin  or 
dirt.  The  identitty's  absloot.  I  shood 
like  to  see  Addumsis  ixperrymint  tride. 
Dirts  vary.  Sum's  good  and  sum's  bad, 
•  sum's  wirth  cultervaytin  and  sum  aint 
And  I  reckin  Addums  can  tell  us  what 
the  farmus  put  in  dirt  to  improve  it." 

S'l  "  Menyo,  gorno." 

S'e  "  Igzactly.  The  sitty  sivlizashun 
uv  wimmin  is  but  the  adawnment  uv  so 
mutch  oridginal  femail  mud  with  a  can- 
tankeruss  crop  uv  silks  and  ribbins  foaoed 
up  by  the  stimmulus  uv  gold,  the  only  troo 
soshil  and  plittykill  gorno." 

"Cum,"  sais  Mr.  Argruff,  "this  ar 
verry  wrong  talk  for  men  who  has 
mothers  and  sisters.  None  uv  you  bleeve 
a  wird  you  say.  Mozis  here  is  verry 
yung"— 

••  Well,"  I  sais,  "  Fm  tollibul  yung 
both  in  ears  and  ixspeyunts,  but  I'm  -0 
and  considerbil  upuds." 

"  Well,"  s'e  "  when  you  git  to  be  as 
ole  as  I  am,  you'll  bee  mo  charrytubble. 
Theas  yung  ladis  ar  vane.  But  evvry- 
boddy  is  vane  " — 
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■laik  a  diatinkBhin/'  he  kon-. 
Laindin  ne,  "  lyetwean  vanny- 
le,  pmirin  wrni  and  pretendin 
the  other.  It's  troo,  for  metty- 
ipona,  they  kin  be  eepratid, 
at  of  fiu,  they  are  won  and 
kiag — the  nim  impolta  aotio 
iieekehina,  Kooehoe  powor ; 
^oekt  it  apon  the  boddy,  it  is 
■ftwa  it  intoo  the  sperritt,  it's 
wty  is  woBion's  power;  yes, 
4tou  Pried  is  sed  io  be  the 
iflsbiahiiiy  and  ambishin  the 
B  W9  the  sohyer  and  the  staits* 
;  yoo  nofrer  sor  a  grate  wory- 
mU  staitsmnn  who  was'nt  at 
tsan  tieais  mo  vane  then  the 
rl  that  sweeps  the  floes  o? 
Uaa  aa  tho  she  wus  Klepattry, 
■MW  and  Antny  and  Roam  and 
I  tho  hole  wirl  at  her  feaL^' 
■  myes  Oaas. 
Koanty  whisky/^  aayes  Blel* 

raff,  he  went  on,  sayin  nv : 
iuaia  eomphuies  ut  thar  skon. 
I  authia  bat  a  onthor  naim  fur 
wiiioh  indeed  ar  the  jenerrick 
rl  hnmia  fi>lta.  Wiamea  and 
koa  thoea  heoa  thay  doaatno, 
9f  roely  kunsider  onwirthy. 
s  winrnin  at  Bronn's  and  the 
Ad  the  MinUpii  hoo  think  so 
MO  that  my.  prssinti  maiks  no 
m  thar  aagens  mw  rishin — they 
f  aea  mee.  Batt  kneethor  the 
le  woman  ewer  breatht  the 
Ml  hoo  oood  skon  me  after 
ler  walkt  oamly  op  to  the 
Khar  soles  and  knookt.    And 

that  the  proodist  lady  in 
will  lov  If  ozis  Addums  arftor 
s  noe  him.  Wimmen  faotsy 
^  bat  they  ar  oompeld  by  a  lor 
ohnr  to  ha  sich  men  as  Moxts. 
silk  and  jooils  they  wood  be 
fcim  in  his  hoamspan  close ; 
ipontaingosly  goes  out  to  meat 

aimple-minded,  ansuspishus 
him/' 

'.  iai, "  I  ar  saspishus — spishus 
il»  and  I've  got  good  close  is 


ennyboddy  in  my  trone,  bat  I'm  not  a 
gointer  war  om  evrry  day.  Then  agin 
flatrin  a  man  too  his  fais  is  bad  mannas, 
I  did  at  keer  how  well  twos  ment" 

'*  WelU  we  wont  quorl  a  boot  that,"  he 
sals.  "  I  beg  yo  poddon.  But  you  doo 
our  Washintun  gearls  injestis.  Bidge 
evYur  goe  with  the  gearb  on  a  flsshin 
froUiok,  Musis  r 

"  Imfatkly  I  has,"  I  sets. 

S'e"wasBititplesintr' 

*'  It  were  prime,"  I  sais. 

S'e  "No  dout.  And  you  foan  yo 
gearls  was  jest  is  pritty  and  swete  way 
off  in  the  woods  and  by  the  watus  is  they 
wus  at  hoam  in  the  drawn  room.  Its 
jess  BO  with  thees  gearls  hser.  Talk  um 
out  in  the  kantry  and  you'll  fine  they  ar 
is  natchml  thar  is  a  tree  or  a  blaid  uv 
grass.  The  foe  is,  Moiis,  a  gearl  is  like 
a  sac  cote ;  she  fits  enny  boddy,  or  rather 
I  shood  say  any  plais." 

Then  he  stopt,  and  side,  and  kept  si- 
lent. 

"  Que  on,"  sais  Oans. 

I  sais  the  saim. 

Melloo,  handin  doon  the  bottil  ar  Ten- 
nysy  whisky  sais,  "  talk  a  littil  nr  the 
sperrits  ut  juss  men  maid  perfeok." 

Mr.  Argrnff  filld  him  up  a  sqaerril  lode 
and  wresumed. 

S'e  "I'm  a  retohid  man — a  retohid 
man.  And  all  becos  ut  a  dreem  whioh 
I  had  it  totty  senchris  ago,  and  has  STTer 
sints  bin  trine  to  realise  it.  In  Tane! 
I've  but  wun  wish  in  this  life,  and  my 
prar  is  this.  Sum  sweet,  bloo  summer 
day,  the  sweetist  that  evTer  domd,  I  wish 
to  spend  aloan  under  the  trees  and  by 
the  wortus  with  the  most  bewtifnll  wum- 
mun  in  the  wirl.  We  must  be  abslootly 
aloan,  and  we  must  be  togetbur  all  day, 
frum  the  risin  ut  the  sun  to  the  goin 
doun  UT  the  saim." 

"What,"  sayes  Oans,  "without enny 
thing  to  eet  ?  Fo  fride  ("  meenin  oshters, 
you  nu  Billy)  by  all  meens-^fo  apeece." 

«*No,"  I  sais,  "sum  fride  ohiokin, 
bottud  biskits,  and  a  fisshin  lien." 

Mr.  Argruff,  he  went  on  like  he  eoT- 
Ter  heerd  nun  ut  us.  "  While  the  lite 
lasts,  let  me  look  deep  intoo  the  hoTTin 
UT  her  ise  and  listen  to  the  music  ot  her 
Tois.    When  the  day  trimbles  in  deth. 
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and  wlidA  ill*  tan  Brads  his  last  wrtd 
sbAft from  Ui« fmrpftl  hills^  ktme pvew 
jnj  lip«  to  heroAO,  and  lei  ihai  la8t«ti»- 
ray  be  a  ja?liii  nv  fier  to  knniioom  ua 
ibar,  ntt'ly^  aoe  tbat  I  shall  faecum  soe 
miitoh  blano  spais ;  far  ef  erin  won  pot* 
tiJkil  uv  my  asateyttl  boddy  TeaHined,  the 
aiamry  nv  that  day  ut  blis  wood  wrsvir- 
vyfy  aod  izpaod  it  intoo  a  seiMiheiit  sola 
Icapebil  ut  tlie  pane  ut  longin  fo  that 
whitoh  cood  oum  ag^n  no  mo  frevver, 
or  ef  it  kaim,  wood  •  not  be  whut  ferst  it 
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Oan9<seamed  teteht»  and  sed  iieed  had 
that  idee  ofliag*  little  ole  Melloo  sais 
very  oarkastiok,  **  Argruff,  lemme  adyies 
yon  to  set  up  a  retale  poetry  shop.  Git  a 
masheen,  and  werk  it  with  fiob'stn  Ooan- 
ty  Whisky." 

I  sayes»  "  Mr.  Argruff,  did  you  -think 
you  was  marruf  to  that  ar  gear!  T" 
No,"  he  sais,  strong. 
Well,"  I  wiemarkt,  "unlest  I  wui 
marrid  too  her,  I  ruther  sum  boddy  shood 
he  thar.  Th6  ginrul  apinyun  uv  the  na- 
berhood — " 

**  Dam  the  naberhood !"  he  wreplied, 
^*  thav'ft  no  naberhood  in  the  kais." 

With  that  the  argymint  drapt,  and  we 
aU  squandttd  off  to  our  serril  apart- 
mints. 

I  has  gi?e  you  .this  a  kount,  Billy,  not 
becaus  I  deams  the  idee  ut  settin  on  ^e 
bank  ut  a  kreak  all  day  with  a  gearl.ar 
eany thing  Terry  aridginul  or  oaiculatid 
(0  instruck  you  mutoh,  but  beoaus  it 
«ho8eyou  how  wremakabul  is  the  mines 
OT  the  peepil  of  Washington.  Oert'ny 
eTTjthing  and  OTry  boddy  heer  is  strandge, 
and,  as  Mr.  Aigruff  sais,  wwi  ffenris, 
which  is  the  latten  fer  peekewiyer.  Ut 
the  akewaintuntsis  I  has  'lately  maid, 
nan  is  mo  intrestin  an  taukatiT  than  Mr. 
Uacman,  which  bees  Tulg'ly  called  Bo, 
tho'  I've  nuTTer  sean  him  with  a  lady 
yit  He  chargis  a  quarter  ut  a  doUur  to 
be  intojuioed  to  you,  and  runs  his  tung 
like  a  wbeet  fan,  like  he  wnz  feerd  you 
woodint  let  him  git  thruo.  His  &ce  is 
fross  bit  and  rinkled  powfol,  and  hees 
got  him  a  sharp,  oanaohrul  eye.  I  nuT- 
Tor  seas  him,  which  I  do  sea  him  mos 
eTry  day,  hobhlin  long  the  street*  with 
his  shorli  and  his  stripid  Imlohis,  and 


his  b«ng?dHip  feal^  bat  my  feMitflsekahsB 
terns  to  too  things  neer  KevdB?il,-whieli 
■is  this : 

Ole  Oapin  Sinkw-had  him  a  boss,  nsfai 
Wrankio,  wunst  a  fien  saddil  hoas,  bat 
bein  mitey  ole,  terned  him  onten  a  ^ 
feel  to  die,  in  the  naberhood  aTaoletasi^ 
bil  donn-  terbarker  boos.    He  ksd  plwty 
to  eet,-bttt  what  he^eett  dun  him  no  good, 
and  he  got  leener  and  leener  evry  day^ 
till  you  eood  ut  hangd  a  hat  on.Ushipp 
beans,    is   they  say.     Whenuryer  )rie 
Wrankin  lade  doon,  whicli  was  oftio^ 
the  buss  ads  got  arfter  him,  ataoktifig 
him,  dartin  at  him,  and  peckin  at 'his  tie; 
Finely  po  ole  Wrankin  soffred  so  motek 
from  these  onslots  he  got  narms,  andef 
a  clowd  com  oTor  the  son  he  tfaot  itiwt 
the  shadder  ut  a  busaod  ki  the  ar,  sai 
went  intoo  the  terbarker  hous  and  shst 
the  dough  to  keep  fam  bein  eet  b^  hif 
tiem.   Well,  wan  day  it  eom  otose  elend j 
all  day,  and  po  ole  Wrankin  thinkin  the 
hevvins  wax  alive  with  buaauds,  studio 
his  terbaoker  boas,  and  shes  the  doogjb, 
and  thar  dide,  and  boot  nite  cam  a  ofaip 
uT  thunder,  nookt  dodn  the  ole  hoos,  ber- 
rid  -htm,,  and  maid  a  fiiie  Hionyumint  ftr 
him.    Weil,  Mr.  Hicmun  wremines  tf^ 
of  that  ar  ole  skragly  ole  hoes  and  thf 
ar  ole  tumblin-donn  ole  hoas»  wfaieh  o& 
thtnx  -he  can't  hole  up  long.    He  ar  sertr 
ny  ar  a  man  ut  jeenyus,  whitoh  I  feals  s 
fealin  uv  simp'thy  fer  him. 

I  seas,  BiUy,  Tm  Ubel  to  mn  offiri  ths 
trac  is  a  injiae  on  the  Sowthsied  wraiK 
rode,  as  I  hassint  tole  you  uv  nathin 
hardly  I  begun  to  tell  you  ut.  But  won 
thing  mo  I  must  knarate  year  I  quits  tint 
heer  epistul,  whioh  ar  is  foUers : 

I  tellin  Mayan  I  had  a  grate  eeekreti 
which  I  fines  I  can't  keep  nathin  fnim 
heer  ut  my  oan,  shoe  idTieed  me  not  to 
truss  noboddy,  not  eavin  Mr.  Argruff, 
and  p'tiekly  Oans  and  Melloo,  which  she 
sais  they  nose  two  mutoh  ennyhow ;  but 
too  tend  too  my  can  afars  ssjaalC  So  I 
thot  I'd  nook  aroun  and  taik  posnol  ob> 
serrashin  ut  evrything,  spesfaly  uv  Ko&> 
giss.  So  I  gose  and  ipiee  wi^  up  the 
street  in  the  mist  <tf  a  grata  daat  which 
blose  beer  konstunt  like  thrashin  ot 
wheat,  and  gose  np  too  the  Oaptak  I  jes 
tell  you  the  Captul  heer  ar  a  anther  sitB 
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to  tbe  Cflptu]  ia  Riohmnn,  but  the  yard, 
nblch  its  fashoubble  to  call  it  grouDds 
in  a  fiittj,  ar  aboat  pritty  mutch  the 
ttiffl,  sicU  UT.waa  and  baf  duzzen  uv 
tbe  other.  The  bildtn  ar  about  is  long  is 
fram  Baldin^B  ole  sto  (thay  tells  me  bees 
doQ  move  doan  to  the  plane  rode)  too  the 
PL«kvpil  cberch  in  Kerdsvil.  Speekin  to 
OtosaboQt  this  bildin  he  saia  its  like 
awl  gall,  devided  intoo  thee  parte.  But 
I  tole  him.  that,  a  gall  were  wun  tbixig» 
wbitcb  it  was  a  blarther. 

"Ah," he  sais,  "but,  yoa  sea,  I  scd 
ftwl  gall ;  awl  gall  ar  a  difrint  thing 
ihiio  gall ;  awl  gall  ar  a  Frentchmun's 
gall,  whitch  its  totely  difrint  from  a 
Effleirykin's  gall,  bein  heap  mo  Qv  it^ 
&Dd  that's  the  resin  Frentch  peepil  is  the 
lAose  gall-ant  in  the  wirl."  And  that  ar 
a  9p«fimiD  QT  wun  uv  Oansis  punz  (pun, 
meenin  a  wird  whitch  meens  sumthin 
eiuej  on  the  wird  giant,  whitch  is  spry, 
teotlTe  to  the  gearls. 

Bcevver,  the    GaptuI  bildin  beer   ar 
immeats.'  Taint  fiuisht  tho,  and  the  top 
QTthemiddel  ar  it  ar  adauned  with  a 
eorkil  ut  pillows  whitch  bein  part  white 
M  part  black,  looks  like  trees  whitch 
^  bio  beltid,  sum  beltid  and  sum  burnt. 
Voa  has  to  go  up  a  site  uv  steps  to  git 
to  fit  intoo  the  bildin,  and  theferst  thing 
jott  cums  to  ar  a  marvel  monynmint, 
r«preseDtin  nakin  humin  beeins  standin 
rooQ  a  p<>9t  whitch  has  a  numbo  nv  aplit> 
pitchers  stack  to  the  sides  uv  it — and  this 
Bonjumiot  are  bilt  rite  in  the  middel  uv 
a>  pen  Qv  stagnint  warter,  rite  grean ; 
ao4  what's  mo  the  pon  warnt  thar  oridg- 
mallj,  but  wus   maid  thar  to  bild  the 
nionjumint  in.     You  wont  bleeve  me, 
^I'ij,  bat  its  the  fac,  and  shows  what 
fMol  peepil  thar  is  in  this  wirl.    Thar's  a 
ion  ruJja  roun  the  pon,  and  when  I  lookt 
>Ter  it  intoo  the  pon,  I  sean  the  cook  had 
^n  thurin  slops  intoo  it,  p'tickly  car- 
ets.   But  twarnt  carrots,    Billy;  what 
jou  reckin  twus  ?    Why,  gole  fish,  which 
the  pon  is  ful  uv  am,  and  thay  lade  so 
•^iil  in  the  warter  I  thot  twus  carrots. 
^fole  fish  is  a  Line  uv  yaller  belly  pearcb, 
iiIt  thar  backa  is  yaller,  or  ruther  wred, 
rvo- 

While  I  was  a  lookin  at  the  pearchj 
Sue  ladis  and  membas  av  Kongi^s  kep 


CO  passin  me  goin  up  stars  intoo  the  par* 
ler,  whitch  its  alwais  in  thesecund  story^ 
the  parler  is  in  toun.    Fealin  moddis,*  I 
detummined  to  go  in  the  kitohin  and 
chat  with  the  kook,  whitch  I  hoped  she 
wus  a  fatt  ole  nigger  womun,  like  a  cook 
orter  be,  tel  I  was  envitid  up  stars  with 
the  oump'ny.    I  past  on   by  a  marvil 
tombstone  ninnin  warter  ander  the  bridce, 
got  intoo  the  hous  and  lookt  and  lookt 
fer  the  kitchin,  which  dernd  ef  I  oood 
fine  it.    J  ass'd  a  man  goin  by  totin  uv 
books,  but  he  pade  no  atenshun  to  me. 
I  tride  a  heap  uv  doughs ;  all  lockt..  Fin* 
ly,  I  thot  I'd  go  np  stars  ennyhow,  and 
went  up,  and  when  I  got  thar  it  lookt  mo 
Kke  doun  stars   than   doan   stars  did.' 
Peerd  like  twuz  a  seller,  with  big  dubbel 
posses  uv  rok,  and  a  skewpt  out  sealin, 
and  heap  uv  bocksis,  and  trash,  and  wan 
thing  and  a  nuther  lay  in  about.    Peepil 
wuz  passin,  a  few  uv  am,  but  not  likio 
to  izpose  my  igronunce,  I  sais  nuthin  to 
am.    It  were  rite  dark  in  thar,  and  I 
went  aroun  and  aroun  twell  prea'Iy  7 
cums  to  whar  it  were  lighter,  and  ternin 
throo  a  glass  dough,  foun  a  par  of  twistid 
steps  goin  up  hier  yit  in  the  bildin.    I 
wus  a  goin  on  up,  but  hapnin  to  look 
over  my  shoulder  I  sean  a  nuther  glass 
dough,  and  throo  it  peepil,  which  I  node 
it  were  Kongiss.     ^proacnin  the  dough, 
a  m'latter  man  settin  inside  halls  it  rite 
opin  with  a  roap,  and  I  goes  in  uv  koas, 
fealin  prity  imbarist,  and  not  seein  uv 
mutch  fer  a  tiem.    When  I  cum  too  a 
little,  I  sean  a  small  room,  with  a  hollo 
sealin  runnin  up  in  a  keervd  manor,  mog- 
ny  fernitcher,  a  few  peepil,  and  roun  the 
room  at  reglar  pints,  a  ncmbo  uv  busters 
uv  grate  men.    Baster  ar  the  likeniss, 
bed,  fuse,  neck,  and  pees  uv  the  bress 
uv  a  man,  chopt  out  uv  white  marvil, 
with  a  bottum  part  sumthin  like  the  bot- 
tum  uv  a  wine  glass,-  to  set  it  on.    Be- 
bine  a  long,  levil  mogny  bannister,  set 
snm  uv  the  kuyustist  bumins  in  exzis- 
tunts.     Of  all  and  uv  all,  they  wuz  the 
beet.   Ugly  ?    Blessed  farthers  !     I  shood 
jedge  they  wuz ;  and  ole,  and  rinkildy, 
and  drest  in  black  silk  apuns,  with  tre- 
mendus  sleayes,  settiii  thar  behine  that 
ar  bannister,  still  is   deth.      Tuve    sea 
sevin  nor  ate  mud  turkils  squottid  on  a 
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log,  and  yaye  sea  seyiii  nor  ate  ok  tokky 
bwuiids  tetiin  on  a  lira  of  a  tre ;  well 
thai  is  peoisely  like  them  ole  felloes  set- 
iia  behine  thai  ar  bannister. 

A  grisUj  kine  uv  a  man  wnz  a  standin 
OB  the  flo  in  front  of  sum  tabils,  trine  to 
pist  out  a  fae  or  izplain  sunithin  mther 
to  them  ole  tnrkils  and  buszuds,  which 
thoj  did'nt  talk  no  intruss  in  what  he 
aod,  'pearin  to  be  sloap  mostly,  bnt  snm 
mT  om  readin.  I  shood  ut  hav  jedged 
tlie  man  on  the  flo  to  be  a  loryer  ef  he 
hadin  bin  so  eeej  and  natchrul  like — he 
did'n  rar  nor  he  did'n  rip,  nor  beller,  nor 
fMipooge,  nor  tar  his  shert — ^he  wamt  a 
liit  like  oar  loryers  which  I  has  sean 
plonty  OT  am  at  Buckingame  kote.,  I 
tride  and  tride  to  compren  whut  this 
ftllo  on  the  flo  woz  a  sajin ;  bat  all  I 
oood  doo  I  coodin  taik  no  mo  ingsiety  in 
it  then  the  mad  torkils  afosed. 

"  And  this  ar  Kongiss/'  I  sais  to  my- 
oolf.    "  Well,  dem  Kongiss,"  and  I  lef. 

€k>in  oat  by  the  glass  dough  which  the 
Blatter  man  he  palled  open  agin  with 


his  string,  I  ooaifl  at  the  fbot  or  te 
windin  stars,  to  a  ole  man  eellin  appik, 
oaikes,  pise,  and  so  foth.  I  boi  a  par  ar 
pize,  and  ass'd  far  samthin  to  dmk. 
The  ole  man  sed  he  did'n  had  natiiia  M 
sam  logger  beer. 

"Ennything  like  p'simmnn  beer  7"  1 
sais. 

He  did'n  seam  to  nnderstan  ne,  8|  I 
sais: 

'*  Gimme   sam    ennyhow/'     And  h| 
gimme  snm,  and  I  tasUd  it,  and  it  ji 
sqirtid  itself  spontaniynsly  oattn 
over  him,  saim  is  ef  Pd  bin  a 

"  No  wander  yew  calls  it  logger  htm^ 
I  sais,  fayus ;  '*  ef  it  taint  stomp  waitsr 
I  wisht  I  may  be  dad  ahtmd,''  whieh  ft 
ar,  Billy.    And  I  lef. 

What  mo  I  sean  oy  Kongisa  I 
I've  rit  anaif  fer  wan  tiem,  oertin. 
.  Luv  to  Unc'  Jim.    'Member 
Kayine  and  An'  Locky. 
WriapeckfuUy  and  afookahontly 

McNua  Aomma 


HONORIA   VANE. 

I. 

How  I  loved  Honoria  Vane 

In  the  pleasant  days  of  old  I 
Now  her  image  comes  again — 

Fair  and  still  and  cold — 

Comes,  but  scarcely  brings  me  pain. 

Thinking  of  old  days! 

II. 

Many  careless  happy  hours, 
In  the  meadows  of  fiizare, 
Did  we  linger,  gathering  flowers-^ 
In  the  fields  and  ibrest  bowers — 
Coming  home  with  idle  sighs — 
Foolish  fondness  in  my  eyes — 
As  I  wove  the  Autumn  blooms — 
Faded  colours!  faint  perfumes  I— 
Into  a  garland  for  her  hair! 

III. 

Happy,  happy  days  of  yore! 

In  the  old  Virginia  hall  I 
They  will  come  again  no  more- 
Long  ago  they  sailed  from  shore — 
Far  away  from  the  golden  •hpre— 

This  withered  flower  is  alll 
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AUI— mnd  I  ohamit  the  diige  of  hoim. 
That  dmnood  ftloiig,  all  wreathed  with  flowen, 
Qf  eheeks  now  pale  that  oaoe  were  bright, 
Of  fiuled  eyet,  once  fhll  of  light: 

The  light  and  joy 

Of  girl  and  boy, 
Hiere  in  the  old  Virginia  hall! 

IV. 

She  was  very  fiur  and  oold; 
Did  she  Ioto  me — who  can  tellt 


b   «; 


ti  I  was  nerer  certain.    Well, 

She  lies  beneath  the  mould: 
Beneath  the  moald, 

f  •  .  Pale  and  oold, 

^  '  The  rosy  cheek  and  the  hair  of  gold, 

— Yonder  in  the  deU! 


V. 

Beneath  the  mooldf — 

Honoria  Vane  ? 
She,  so  proud  of  her  wealth  and  statef 
Dead  andooldi 

In  the  drifting  raioi 
Under  the  bank  where  the  robins  prate  f 
Dead? — and  I  in  another  land — 

I  that  used  to  run  at  her  call — 

Happy,  loo  happy,  to  be  her  thrall- 
Paid  with  a  touch  of  her  lily  hand — 
I,  alive  on  a  foi^ign  strand, 

Alive— and  merry  withal  I 

VL 

So  pass  our  days.    This  withered  flower 
Has  made  me  drtom  Bar  aa  idle  hour ! 
I  throw  it  away, 
And  muse,  and  say. 
Has  memory  brought  me  paint 

We  are  flitting  leaves  on  a  mighty  stream. 
The  days  of  our  life  are  a  passing  dream; 
Like  leaves  we  ara gliding  away! 
Am  I  growing  old? 
Like  a  tale  that  is  told, 
€V>me  back  the  voices  at  old  Bizare: 
On  the  ooean  strand, 
In  a  fhr-oiT  land. 
An  exile  dreams  of  a  woman's  hair, 
But  sheds  no  tears 
When  her  fiuse  re-appears. 
When  he  thinks  how  she  lies  in  the  drifting  rain ! 
My  heart's  very  cold! 
I  am  growing  old 
Honoria  Vane  I 

J.  1.  0. 
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WIW1^«R  ROSS'S. 

The  day  is  dreary — ^the  storm  sifeeps  by- 
Whirling  its  banners  of  fleecy  white ; 
It  battles  and  strives  with  furious  might 

Beneath  a  leaden  sky. 
And  dirge-like  murmurs  the  fierce  wind  weaTi 
Like  a  heart  in  anguish  it  complains ; 
It  shudders  and  sighs  at  the  firoetypanes^ 

And  moans  roimd  the  snowy:  eaTM. 
The  waters  are  hifshed  in  icy.rel-  .    . 

The  chill  frosts  creep 

Where  the  violets  sleepy 
And  crystals  cling  to  the  summer  neat. 

Tis  a  day  when  grief 
Strives  wearily,  vainly- for  relicrf— 
When  mocking  hopes  from  their  graves  will 
^Tis  a  bitter  day  for  an  unsunned  heart 

But  I  sit  in  the  light  ora  stinny  thtiu^li^^ 
And  earth  seems  bathed  in  a  siitniikih'  gldw ; 
Like  showM  of  rose-leaves  drops  the  snoW 

With  Araby's  odors  fratlr^t. 
The  air  seems  woven  of  harp-like  stribgi. 
That  answer  with  mn^ic  every  sigh 
Till  an  atmosphere  of  melody* 

Each  new  emotioh  brings: 
Words  have  no  sweetttessibr  joy  likd  this ! 

On  waves  of  halni, 

In  a  golden  calm, 
Drilling  away  to  the  Isles  of  Bliss  f 

Ah,  thoughts  will  spring 
To  summer  the  heart  by  their  blossoming, 
And  little  I  reok  how  the  tett^sts  blow, 
Since  roses,  <jloar  roses  have  bloomed  i&  silow! 
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The  editor  of  a  literary  work,  who  as  a 
critic  should  know  neither  affection  nor  re- 
sentment, would  indeed  be  an  insensible' 
creature  if  he  did  not  turn,  now  and  then, 
ftom  the  strict  line  of  his  labours  to  ac- 
knowledge with  gratitude  the  kind  wotds 
of  encouragement  that  come  to  his  sanctum 
from  the  world  without.  These  greetings 
ara  to  him  the  most  -pleasant  rewards  of 
his  life,  and  just  as  to  the  poet  popular  ap- 
preciation is  the  sunshine  in  which  the 
flowers  of  his  fancy  burst  into  their  richest 
beauty,  so  they  brighten  the  Ilttte  apart- 


p: 


ment  wherer  the  literary  bortioaltm  •ft*'  I 
E'ditor  is  "carried  on,  and  stimnlale  HP* 
nev^  zeail  aiict  increased  exertion, 
reader,  will  pardon  the  floral  simili0ids| 
attribute  it  to  the  influenoe  oi'  ~ 
has  come  upon  ns  with  bud  and 
and  song,  the  most  genial  of 
whose  every  leaf  is  full  of  eloqiieill# 
ings  and  whose  woodldhd  minili^i:'' 
out  madrigals  sbfter  than 
What  magasiii^  is  so  snggestiva  ati**^ 
Majr  numbfe't  of  the  Year  Book,  wliislj'^ 
dresses  itself  to  the  universal  heart  MM*^ 


•il«Um>r 
iuUhb  tutiale  of  odt 
not  deaigned  aa  a. 
or  the  mo  nth  I,  (ws 
to  Htr,  in  lu  proper 


U  ezband  our  little  ttoekot 
n  before  we  get  to  the  May 
K  wee  bemm  fbr  the  purpoHi 
brief  oonTCTie  vith  ftienda 
«i%  in  whinh  we  deerted  to 
trfat  numbeileM  ofieiing*  of 

0  ooiuider  at  the  eeau  tine 
•uitceDiure  which luiii  leech- 
:k  ■  pnvaie  chaunet.  The 
all  Mili  alrive  to  deaarve — the 
hall  eodaavour  to  ihow  ia  not 

{[reeabla  Ant — revcniog  the 
|iuted  br  Jack  Kewb,  wbicU 
le  tiU  afteiduty  haibeenpei- 
ill  we  quote  from  the  letter* 
lent*  what  ther  07  of  the  de- 

1  tbeiD  by  Hags  f  The  seleo 
[tong  thsH)  would  be  embai^ 
we  moil  Ihetafitre  tender  out 


«inembiance 
saaie"  who  sends  lu  violela 
rgiB  home,  as  a  frsgiant  proof 
M  in  the  HeueBger.  Thanks 
,  to  our  unaean  friend  whose 
aa  that  nothing  ihonM  ever 
lae  pages  not  in  keaping  with 


he  bad  beea  a  subaarihet  Aom  the  flrit — 
had  f ear  hj  fear  had  the  volumes  bound— 
and  now  owdi  a  complete  art,  with  which 
nn  Butn  of  moncf  would  induce  him  to 
part.  Moreover,  he  avowed  his  purpose  to 
continue  a  lobacriber  while  hh  lirad,  and 
has  alteadjr  in  his  will  provided  ihat  the 
complete  Meesanger  which  he  owns  shall 
be  retained  in  bis  faiuiljr,  and  has  set  apart 
a  sum  of  money,  the  interest  on  which  is 
to  be  appropriated  to  pafing  Ibe  annual 
Bubaeriptjon  to  the  Messenger  for  all  time, 
while  there  (*  %  member  of  bis  family  tir- 
ing, to  receive  and  read  ihe  publioatioii. 
That,  wa  tak«  it,  is  loving  wiaaly  and  wall, 
and  sach  appreciation  is  alike  hoBorable 
to  the  subacnber  and  to  tbe  journaL 

Ve  are  wholly  uninlbrmed  of  the  name 
and  reafdende  of  thi»  "model  subscriber," 
whose  eiBMple  wa  commend  earnestly  to 
patriotio  Tirginians,  but  we  give  hita  an 
aeautance,  in  return  Ibr  hia  substantial  aid. 
that  the  mcceeding  volumes  of  the  Mea- 
seuger  shall  be  wort)^  of  companionship 
la  bis  library  with  the  series  (now  so  rare- 
ly to  be  met  With)  which  he  has  preserved, 
and  we  trust  the  day  may  be  ihr  distant 
when  his  executor  shall  celt  at  our  office 
to  change  the  addressof  the  copy  now  seni 
to  him.  Ma^  out  subscriber's  eyesight 
never  fhil  him  and  bis  shadow  never  be 
lessl 

Bui  we  must  now  direct  our  attention  to 
ibe  reproof,  which  we  have  mentioned  as 
having  been  administered  to  (u.    Heie  it 


"  1  an  an  ultra  S 

long  earnestly  desiii 
atute  encouraged  si 
labored  wbat  lilt  la 
it.  And  the  first  g 
think,  is  the  estabti 
Pefiodieal  capable! 
per  alul  Putnam.  ' 
I  have  been,  I  have 
ral  support  of  the 
_  always  been  met  w 
HO  mon  itUtinctIf  81 


tattd  by  aUada  upot 
preuliar  iiulifulum,  1 
ialli/  dt/tndtd  (Ann— 
(0  piibtiih  a  eemplitt 
to  publish  counter 
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gee,  which  are  eei^ialy  very  oltfarly  lind 
honestly  stated,  let  us  trake  just  two  obser- 
Yations.  The  first  is  that  our  correspon- 
dent cannot  be  particularly  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  periodical  literature  of  the 
country  not  to  know  that  Putnam  is  in  its 
grave,  and  has  been  sleeping  well,  after 
life's  fitful  fever,  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time;  and  the  second  is  that  our  corres- 
pondent can  hardly  be  a  very  decided 
friend  of  the  Messenger,  since  though 
warmly  in  favor  of  ^*  the  establishment  of 
a  Southern  Periodical  capable  of  compe- 
ting, &c^**  he  has  never  subscribed  to  it 
himself,  and  has  seen  only  stray  copies  of 
it  for  some  years.  There  are  thousands  of 
just  such  firiends  of  Southern  Literature  as 
our  correspondent.  There  oug^t  to  be  a 
great  Southern  magazine,  ihey  say.  The 
South  needs  such  an  organ.  It  is  the  only 
way  to  **  build  up"  (a  pet  phrase)  Southern 
letters.  Oar  vassalage  to  the  North  in  this 
respect  is  disgraceful.  But  having  deliv- 
ered these  oracular  sentiments,  their  litera- 
ry enthusiasm  and  patriotic  devotion  ex- 
pire. They  never  bring  themselves  down 
to  the  practical  expedient  of  ordering  either 
Russell  or  the  Messenger.  Their  **  aid  and 
comfort"  are  expressed  in  fine  phrases  and 
not  in  *^  Three  Dollars  a  year  in  advance." 
Come  we  now  to  examine  the  indict- 
ment 

When  Mrs.  Dangle  ventured  to  say  to 
Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  that  his  play  was  want- 
ing in  incident,  the  reader  of  Sheridan 
will  recollect  how  testily  the  objection  was 
received,  and  how  the  offended  playwright 
declared  that  if  his  effort  was  faulty  at  all 
in  respect  of  incident,  it  was  from  there 
being  toa  much  of  it  Now  we  stand  like 
Sir  Fretful  (though  we  trust  in  better  tem- 
per) astounded  at  the  accusation  of  our 
critic.  The  Messenger  not  more  distinctly 
Southern  than  Putnam  1  The  Messenger 
has  never  dared  to  publish  a  defence  of 
the  South  or  counter  attacks  upon  its  ene- 
mies I  We  cry  you  mercy,  good  Sir ;  if  we 
kave  offended  in  regard  to  slavery  articles, 
it  is  from  having  given  our  readers  more 
than  enough  of  them.  The  argument  in 
5upportof  the  *  peculiar  institution'  has  been 
stated  over  and  over  again  in  tliese  pages 
by  the  ablest  writers  the  South  has  yet 
seen  within  her  borders.  It  has  been 
viewed  in  all  possible  lights;  it  has  been 
turned  this  way  and  that ;  it  has  been  con- 


sidered from  the  begibiBttg  to  ik^-^nM 
sion,  and  from  the  ooneluaiott  to  the  bsgia^ 
ning ;  it  has  been  played  outi  like  Viein^ 
temps*  Yankee  Doodle,  as  a  Mobile  ha^ 
mourist  tells  us,  by  oommencing  in  the 
middle  and  leaving  off  at  both  enda^ia 
short,  upon  the  abstract  pvoposiiioiB'  el 
slavery,  its  jostioe,  its  bnmaoity,  its  ha^y 
social  consequences,  we  Terily  believe 
there  ift  nothing  to  be  said  that  eannei  be 
ibund  in  the  volianet  of  the  Meatengsb  «> 

A  French  cook  dying  lef^  his  son  tfiis 
bit  of  advice  as  a  precious  legacy,  that  he 
must   never  push   the  mustard  to  fanati- 
cism.    Now,  we  are  not  weary  of  writing 
in  defence  of  the  Southern  people,  their 
high  moral  character,  their  conservadsm* 
their  sacrifices  to  the  Union,  their  superior 
intelligence;    we  are  not  weary  of  ex- 
pressing our  honest  conviction  that  slavery 
is  the  happiest  possible  solution  of  the  dil* 
ilcult  problem  of  Labour  and  Capital,  and 
that  the  South  will  never  permit  it  to  be 
disturbed ;    but  there  were  other  objects 
fbr  which  our  magazine  was  estaMithed^ 
besides  the  defence  of  Southern  Socitfif. 
Literature  does  not  begin  and  end  ia  the 
Slavery  discussion.    If  all  the  wtitett  in 
the  South  should  devote  themselves  to  th* 
exposition    of  the    slavery    doctrine,  the 
South  would  have  no  more   ballads  like 
Wilde's,  no  more  essays  on  dassieal  iite^ 
atnre    like   Legard's,  no    mora  humoioaf 
sketches  like  Longstreet'a  and  Baldwin^, 
no  more  novels  like  those  of  Simms  and 
Kennedy  and  *  Marion  Harland,'  no  more 
thoughtful  researches  like  those  of  Grigsby 
and  Trescot    Slavery,  like  the  mustard  in 
the  French  rvmne,  may  be  pushed,  in  the 
defence  of  it,  to  absurd  extremes.    It  is  a 
wholesome  and  beneficial  relation — whole- 
some to  the  people  among  whom  it  exisu 
and  beneficial  to  the  world,  but  it  does  not 
make  poems,  nor  carve  stames,  nor  evolve 
the  harmonies  of  music.    We  vrant  other 
culture  in  the  South  besnles  the  cotton  cul- 
ture.   We  want  the  influences  of  Litera- 
mre  and  Art     We  want  the   beauti tiers  of 
life.      Unquestionably,  the     exponents  of 
Southern  taste  should  not  be   unskilled  in 
using  the  weapons  of  defence  and  ofiTenee 
in  behalf  of  the  South,  on   oocasion ;  but 
if  they  are  forever  in  the   wrariare,  they 
will  not  accomplish  their  mission.     It  has 
been  our  aim  to  make  the    Messenger  a 
representative  of  the  Soutfaeni  mind  in  all 
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•It  of  UteHujr  •Cut,  mad  to  fi>tter 
miiom  of  l^ttort  evarywhore  in 
tt  of  tho  Union.  In  Uiit  work, 
•  to  be  aMitCed  hy  ao  nble  m  oo- 
r  w  BmtttlN  Mmgmtmet  which  ra- 
■itb  ui  the  importance  of  elimi- 
r  lore  of  the  beautifal  in  the  Soath, 
M  tune  that  it  tpeakt  out,  when 
inaandi  it,  boldly  in  the  name 
BdiMn  imblie.  Let  those  who 
rili  «p'  a  great  periodical  for 
liieii  of  Sonthern  sentiment,  en- 
he  magaxines  that  already  ask 
loit  and  the  institution  of  slarery 
rwant  defenders  in  the  literary 
dieworld« 


<  of  the  reference  to  Dr.  J.  W. 
Bwtorical  Discourse,  in  the  ar- 
Aaion  Burr  in  the  foregoing 
onr  preeent  issue,  we  learn 
eaie  that  the  demand  for  this 
opmpendium  of  local  and  per- 
i  has  been  such  that  the  Tener* 
^fted  author  is  preparing  an  en- 
1  revised  edition  to  be  issued  in 
I,  under  the  title  of  "Old  Niw 
t  it  such  a  genial  repertory  of 
uid  so  catholic  in  spirit,  that  in 
ion  of  tho  country,  and  especi- 
I  South,  where  Dr.  Francis  has 
ram  friends,  it  will  be  a  favour- 
}  ioK  enramer  reading. 


the  first  trial  of  a  new  pair  of 
riseors,  we  cut  fVom  the  PhUadtU 
'mg  BulUtin  the  following  pleas- 
r  parallel  run  by  ''Meister  Karl," 
Charles  G.  Leland,  Esq.,  who 
Im  critical  articles  for  that  jour- 


DOl  of  the  number  of  those  who 
•Tory  stream  flowing  down  hill 
cation  of  some  other  man's  tank," 
go  remarks;  but  elucidate  the 
not  trom  any  desire  to  pick  out 
IB  show  the  influence  of  genius 
M,  and  to  bring  out  a  curious  like- 
Mm  two-  men  in  whom  we  won  Id 
ipy  of  "  Andromeda"  you  never 
9f9  was  a  single  item  of  resem- 
pmnt  of  agreement. 
;  orer  Whittier's  poems  the  other 
f%  read,  more  careftiUy  than  ever 
I  "JGUuidolph  of  Boauoke,"  and 


were  stniok  with  its  resemblance  to  ''Cow- 
per's  Grave,"  by  Mrs.  Browning.  Finding 
the  latter  poem,  we  read  them  both  togeth- 
er, and  were  much  interested  in  observing 
the  remarkable  similarity  of  metre,  as  well 
as  the  general  swing  of  the  verses.  And 
the  character  of  the  two  men,  which  will 
always  be  interesting  so  long  as  genius 
flashes  and  unhappiness  calls  forth  sympa- 
thy— seemed  more  attractive  than  we  had 
ever  thonght  it.    As  thus: 

William  Cowper,  author  of  the  Task, 
was  a  man  of  gloomy  genius ;  the  world 
was  as  terrible  a  habitation  to  him  as  to 
John  Foster ;  "  the  jasper  walls  of  heaven 
and  the  smoke  of  the  pit"  were  ever  in 
sight,  and  he  frequently  imagined  himself 
doomed  to  perdition;  Hamlet  or  Dante 
never  felt  the  earth  such  a  tent  of  Aohan, 
and  spiritual  things  were  as  omnipresent 
to  him  as  they  are  at  this  day  to  Mr.  Kings- 
ley,  who  can  hardly  write  a  ballad  without 
making  it  redolent  of  his  peculiar  theolo- 
gy. Cowper's  organization  was  as  sensi- 
tive as  that  of  Shelley,  and  things  appa- 
rently slight-— really  unimportant  to  robust 
people — afiiDcted  him  like  life-giving  wine 
or  maddening  poison.  Now  **Cowper*s 
Grave"  opens  thus : 

It  is  a  place  where  poets  crowned, 

May  feel  the  heart's  decaying^ 
It  is  a  place  where  happy  saints 

May  weep  amid  their  praying, 
Tet  let  the  grief  and  humbleness 

As  low  as  silence  languish, 
Earth  iureiy  now  may  give  her  eaim 

To  whom  $he  gave  her  anguieh, 

O!  poets  I  from  a  maniac's  tongue 

Was  poured  the  deathless  singing! 
O!  Christians!  at  your  cross  of  hope 

A  hopeless  hand  was  clinging, 
01  men!  this  man  in  brotherhood 

Tour  weary  paths  beguiling. 
Groaned  inly  while  he  taught  you  peace, 

And  died  while  ye  were  smiling! 

The  next  verse  speaks  of  the  discord 
which  fell  on  the  music,  and  the  darkness 
on  the  glory,  when  "one  by  one  sweet 
sounds  and  wandering  lights  departed," 
but 

He  wore  no  less  a  loving  face. 
Because  so  broken-hearted. 

The  next  declares  that  his  life  is  strong 
to  sanctify  the  Ppet's  high  vocation  and 
make  meek  the  Christian:  and  his  shall  be 
a  household  memory.  The  five  succeed- 
ing stanzas,  in  most  passionately  beautiful 
language,  (whioh  you  sliould  have  heard 
Professor  Reed  recite,  if  you  love  music,) 
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describe  his  madness,  and  yet  the  intttne 
humanness  of  Cowper's  love  of  namre,  of 
men  and  of  animals : 

The  vety  world,  by  Grod's  constraint 
Prom  falsehood's  ways  removing, 

Its  women  and  its  men  became 
Beside  him  true  aad  loving! 

From  this  dream-life  of  fevered  madnessy 
yet  Gonifpenaating  love  and  tenderness,  Cow- 
per  wakes  in  death  only  to  meet  the  eyev 
of  our  Saviour, 

Which  closed  in  death  to  save  him; 

Instead  of  liiling  up  his  eyes  in  torment — 

Thus!  oh,  not  thusl  no  type  of  earth 

Could  image  that  awaking ; 
Wherein  he  scarcely,  heard  the  chaunt 

Of  seraphs  round  him  breaking; ' 
Or  felt  the  new,  immortal-  throb 

Of  soul  from  body  parted ; 
.   But  felt  those  £yes  alone,  and  knew 

"My  Saviour!  not  deatrtedP' 

The  poem  cloeee  with  a  magnificent  cho- 
ral burst  of  joy  at  the  vision  ed  rapture  of 
the  now  crowned  Oowper,  for  by  the  deiith 
of  Jesus  no  son  of  Grod  shall  be  "deserted^' 
at  death,  in '  spite  of  "  earth's  worst  fren- 
zies" or  despairs. 

There  are  few  such  splendid  lyrics  in 
any  language  as  that  of  Mrs.  Browning, 
and  the  reader  mttst  not  expect  our  paral- 
lel to  rise  to  so  glorious  a  level,  in  spite  of 
the  manifest  resemblance  of  each. 

T^e  character  of  the  fiery,  impetnous, 
impassioned,  sarcastic,  proud,  noble-mind- 
ed yet  most  unhappy  descendant  of  Poca- 
hontas, is  as  familiar  as  that  of  Cowper. 
Mr.  WhittierV  noble  poem  thus  begins : 

O -Mother  Earth!  upon  thy  lap 

Thy  weary  ones  receiving. 
And  o*er  them,  silent  as  a  dream. 

Thy  gmsfty  mantle  weaving — 
J^old  ioftly  in  thy  long  embrace 

That  heart  io  worn  and  broken. 
And  cool  it9  pulte  of  fire  beneath 

Thy  ihadows  old  and  oaken. 

» 

Shut  out  fiom  him  the  bitter  word, 

And  serpent  hiss  of  scorning; 
Nor  let  the  storms  of  yesterday 

Disturb  his  quiet  morning. 
Breathe  over  him  forgetfulness 
. .  Of  all  save  deeds  of  kindness^ 
And  save  to  smites  of  grateful  eyes, 
Press  down  his  lids  in  blindness. 


There  where  with  Irvhig  ear  and  eye, 

He  heard  Potomac's  flowing. 
And  through  his  tall  aneestral  trees 

Saw  Autumn's  sunset  glowing. 
He  sleeps — still  looking  to  the  west, 

Beneath  the  dark  wood  sfaadow^ 
.  .As  if  he  still  would  see  the  son 

Sink  down  on  Wave -and  meadOw. 

Bard|  sage  and  tribune  I — ^in  himself 

All  moods  of  mind  contrasting' — 
The  tenderest  wail  of  human  woSr 

The  scorn  like  lightning- blasting; 
The  pathos  .which  from  rival  eyes 

Unwilling  tears  could  summon, 
The  stinging  tauut,  the  fieiy,  burst 

Of  hatred  scarcely  human! 

Mirth  sparkling  like  a  diamond-shower. 

From  lips  of  life-long  sadness ; 
Clear  picturings  of  majestic  thought 

Upon  a  ground  of  sadness; 
Atid  over  all,  romance  and  song 

A  classic  beauty  throwing, 
And  laurell'd  Clio  at  his  side 

Her  storied  pages  showing. 

^-Who  ever  read  The  Castaway^^  at  the 
Jackdaw  in  the  Steeple,  (to  which  the  dy- 
ing Webster  added  a  new  fame,)  without 
thinking  of  what  that  last  stanza  so  well 
expresses  of  Randolph! 

t  Too  honest  or  too  prond  to  feign 

A  love  he  never  chedshedf 
Beyond  Virginia's  border  line 

His  patriotism  perished, 
While  others  hailed  in  distant  skies 

Our  eagle's- dusky  pinion, 
He  only  saw  the  mountain  bird 

Stoop  o'er  his  Old  Dominion ! 

That  last  verse  may  not  b»  absolutely 
true,  but  it  is  beautiful  Writing ;  one  may 
say  as  Coleridge  does  of  Ariosto-^**!  would 
rather  praise  his  poetry  than  his  poemJ* 
The  next  verse  is  fine: 

Still  through  each  change  of  fortune  strange, 

Racked  nerve  and  brain  all  bunung, 
His  loving'  faith  in  mother-'land 

Knew  never  shade  of  turning ; 
By  Britain's  lakes,  by  Neva's  wave ; 

Whatever  sky  was  o'er  him. 
He  heard  her  rivers*  rushing  sound, 

Her  blue  peaks  rose  belbre  him. 

Of  course,  John  O.  Whittier  would  not 
be  John  G.  Whittier,  if  he  did  not  say- some- 
thing about  slavery  here;  and  so  he  does. 
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He  speaki9  of  Randolph's  patriarchal  man- 
ner of  hoidiug  slaves  while  he  kept, 


His  reverence  for  the  human — 


and, 


No  hunter  of  God*s  outraged  poor 
His  Roanoke  valley  entered ; 

No  trader  in  the  souls  of  men 
Across  his  threshold  ventured. 

He  speaks  of  the  freeing  of  Randolph's 
slave?,  his  death-bed,  and  his  clear  con- 
jdousness  that  slavery  was  ruining  old 
Virginia:  that  warnings  to  the  Old  Domin- 
ion come  from  Jefferson,  Henry  and  Ran- 
dolpii's  graves,  and  closes  with — 

Oh!  more  than  all  thy  dead  renown 
Were  noiv  one  h«ro  living  I 

If  we  had  space  to  quote  the  poems  of 
Whittier  and  Mrs.  Browning  side  by  side, 
the  resemblance  would  be  much  more  stri- 
king, but  as  it  is,  you  can  clearly  see  the 
influence  of  one  mind  over  the  other. 
Which  poem  was  written  first  we  cannot 
v«ay  J  ihey  are  both  probably  twelve  years 
old,  and  perhaps  much  older. 

Some  worthy  souls  will  probably  cry  out, 
plag'iarism!  on  reading  these  two  beautiful 
pr'^ms,  but  our  disclaimer  must  stand. 
There  is  no  such  thing.  The  moon  does 
uot  piagiarize  from  the  sun,  when  it  "  siN 
vers  ibe  walls  of  Cumnor  hall,  and  many 
an  oak  that  grows  thereby  ;"  nor  does  the 
nver,  which  bears  the  reflection  of  a 
waving  tree-bough  that  hangs  over  it, 
plagiarize  from  the  tree,  in  thus  upbear- 
ing ihe  quivering  image  of  its  leafy  branch 
on  its  placid  breast !  You  can  tind  plenty 
of  in^sUinces  where  a  felicitous  phrase,  or 
an  •'  inevitable  bett  word  "  has  been  adopt- 
ed from  one  poet  by  another.  For  in- 
*t?.nce,  Moore  mentions  that  Beaumont  & 
Fletcher  make  one  of  their  heroes  address 
another — saying, 

"■  And  feel  our  fiery  horses 
Like  proud  seas  under  ua." 

Which  Byron  transmutes  into— - 

*^Once  more  upon  the  waters— yet  oitco' 

more! 
And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a 

steed 
That  knows  his  rider !" 

And  even  Mrs.  Browning  did  not  dis- 
dain to  take  a  phrase  from  Poe.  She  had 
rend  "The  Raven"  about  the  time  "Lady 
O'-raldine's  Courtship "  was  written,  for 
she  wrote  to  an  American  friend  that  her 


husband  had  been  much  struck  with  the 
rhythm  of  that  remarkable  poem  ;  and  in 
"  Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship  "  occur  tliese 
lines: 

"  With  murmurous  stir  uncertain,  in  the  air 

the  purple  curtain, 
Swelleth  in  and  swelleth  out,  around  her 

motionless  pale  brow." 

And  on  turning  to  "The  Raven"  you  will 
find : 

VTho  silken,  sad,  uncertain*  rustling  of 
each  purple  curtain 

Thrilled  me,  filled  me  with  fantastic  ter- 
rors never  felt  before." 

Now,  oh !  carping  friend,  it  is  quite 
probable  neither  the  author  of  Childe 
Harold  or  the  author  of  Aurora  Leigh, 
ever  had  a  consciousness  of  their  indebt- 
ricss  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  or  to  Edgar 
A.  Poe.  If  you  think  they  had,  just  ask 
Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes,  who  gave  us  a  very  inter- 
esting creed  of  doctrine  on  that  subject  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 

POST  8CRIPTUM. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  our  reli-* 
gious  exchanges  for  the  week  have  under- 
gone the  usual  hobdominal  "scissoring," 
in  the  sanctum,  and  it  will  easily  be  be^ 
lieved  that  our  surprise  was  what  might 
be  emphatically  capitalized  as  strong, 
when  we  discovered  in  the  fragments 
which  were  left  of  one  of  them,  a  long^ 
and  interesting  account  of  a  conference 
held  between  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Moses  Hoge  of  Virginia.  Dr; 
Hoge  was  a  clergyman  of  great  eloquence; 
ability,  and  geniality,  as  Virginia  will 
bear  testimony  to  this  day.  While  he  was 
President  of  Hampden  Sydney  College,  he 
became  alarmingly  ill,  and,  says  the  writer 
of  the  sketch : 

"  Among  the  numerous  fViends  who  visi- 
ted him  at  that  time,  was  the  celebrated 
John  Randolph  of  Roanoke;  not  morq  a 
devoted  admirer  of  his  pulpit  eloquence 
than  of  his  intelligent  and  warm-hearted 
piety.  I  called  one  morning,  soon  after 
breakfast,  to  see  Dr.  Hoge,  and  feeble  a» 
he  was,  I  found  Mr,  Randolph  readinp^  tff 
him  a.  brief  btU  inter e»ting  sketch  of  the-  reli- 
gious life  of  Cowpei^j  the  poet.  I  did  not 
learn  what  was  the  occasion  of  his  reading 
the  little  volume  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
but  inferred  that  it  was  caused  by  ai)revi- 
ous  conversation  on  the  subject  of  perso^ 
nal  piety.  Mr.  Randolph  stopped  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  reading,  as 
various  points  of  religious  experience  came 
up,  for  inquiry  and  conversation  on  those 
points.     He  seemed  to  be  deeply  interested 
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and  anxious  to  get  Dr.  Hoge's  views  as  to 
what  were  satisfactory  evidences  of  a 
change  of  heart  and  a  state  of  grace. 

**  When  the  reading  was  finished,  Mr. 
Randolph,  who  evidently  desired  it,  was 
encouraged  to  give  quite  a  full  history  of 
his  own  religious  experience,  which  Dr. 
Hoge  seemed  to  regard  as  entirely  satisfac- 
tory ;  and  I  may  remark,  that  it  appeared  to 
me  to  be  as  satisiactoYy  as  could  be  asked 
of  any  candidate  for  church-membership. 
I  would  not  now  hesitate  to  admit  to  my 
church  any  individual  who  exhibited  such 
apparent  humility,  such  a  sense  of  guilt 
and  depravity,  such  self-renunciation,  such 
entire  reliance  on  the  atonement  and 
righteousness  of  Christ,  such  spiritual- 
mindedness.  Afler  this  deeply  interesting 
detail,  Mr.  Randolph  remarked  that,  if  he 
were  a  young  man  he  would  probably  feel 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  preach  die  gospel  of 
Christ,  but  that  he  was  then  too  old  to  go 
through  the  necessary  preparations  for  an 
office  which  he  regarded  as  the  most  ex- 
alted as  well  as  the  most  useful  that  man 
is  ever  called  to  All.  He  went  on  to  say 
that  some  foolish  people  had  already  been 
reporting  that  he  was  preaching,  because 
he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  assemble  his 
servants  on  the  Sabbath,  and  read  the 
Scriptures  to  them,  and  explain  and  en- 
force their  teachings  as  well  as  he  could. 

*  *  *  "I  simply  give  the  facts  as 
they  occurred,  and  of  which  I  was  the 
only  witness.  No  other  person  was  in  the 
room.  As  to  Mr.  Randolph's  subsequent 
oMirse  in  reference  to  this  vital  subject,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  mmniff  uUmommta 
omghi  to  be  made  for  tkt  injlmence  of  a  detp' 
ly  diaased  pkytical  conttitutiony  affeetingf  <u 
k  mani/ettly  did,  in  the  latter  yean  of  hu 
Ufe,  the  htalthy  operatioiu  of  hie  giftea  amd 
lifty  uUeiUct.*' 

We  have  simply  to  say  that  we  never 
saw  this  article  or  heard  it  spoken  of  until 
our  own  was  in  type,  when  we  found  it  in 
a  religious  paper  published  in  this  city, 
credited  to  the  Central  Preebyterian  of 
Richmond,  Virginia. 

We  have  but  a  few  words  to  add  to 
Meister  KarFs  article  in  the  way.  of  com- 
ment. With  reference  to  Whittier's  anti- 
slavery  nonsense  alxiut  John  Randolph,  it 
may  be  said  that  there  were  others  who 
did  not  dare  enter  his  **  Roanoke  valley** 
besides  the  class  mentioned  in  the  clumsi- 
ly-rhymed stanza- — no  canting  New  Eng- 
land abolitionist  would  ever  have  been 
tolerated  beneath  Mr.  Randolph's  roof,  and 
though  by  the  will  which  was  established 
in  the  Virginia  Courts  (to  the  triumphant 
refutation  of  the  Northern  slander  that  no 
adjudication  in  favor  of  freedom  is  ever 


made  in  the  South)  fait  slaves  wieie«i&aa< 
cipated,  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  man  wu 
ever  more  truly  Southern  in  feeling  than 
Mr.  Randolph.     In  a  letter  written  tolus 
nephew,  now  in  our  possession,  he  sayv-^ 
"  Heaven  forbid  that  you  should  over  istp 
tie  in  negro-land,"  but  he  adds  a  signifH 
cant  note  to  it,  some  years  later,  to  this  ef- 
fect— ^*'I  had  not  then  tried  Albino-land.'^ 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  if  Mr.  Randolph 
were  now  living  he  would  be  as  bitter  ia 
his  dennnciations  of  the  school  of  Wbifr* 
tier  as  he  ever  was  of  the  party  in  Con- 
gress to  which  he  was  opposed. 

Touching  the  resemblance  between  Poe 
and  Mrs.  Browning,  which  waa  fully  poinV 
ed  out  by  a  writer  in  this  magazine,  (No- 
vember 1857,  vol.  XXV.,  p.  334,)  we  are 
very  confident  that  Meister  Karl  is  mista« 
ken  in  supposing  that  ^'The  Raven-'  was 
written  before  **Lady  Geraldine's  Cooit* 
ship."    If  there  was  any  plagiarism  in  the 
case,  it  was  Poe's  and.  not  the  lady's.    We 
recollect  with  pleasure  a   visit  to    Mn. 
Browning  at  Casa  Ouidi  in  Floreaee,»iii 
which  the  subject  was  mentioned,  and  the 
remark  was  made  by  her  that  she  should 
be  happy  to  believe  that  "  The  Raven"  had 
been  in  any  way  suggested  in  metre  or  dic- 
tion by  Lady  Geraldine,  and  that  Poe  in 
his  wonderful  poem  hud  glorified  her  own 
rhythm  and  paid  the  highest  compliment 
to   her   musical  ear.    Mrs.  Browning  ac- 
knowledged with  enthusiasm  the  exalted 
genius  of  the   author  of   "The   Raven," 
which  efibrt  had  first  made  her  acquaint- 
ed with  his  name. 


In  looking  over  some  old  prints  quite  re- 
cently, we  came  upon  one  of  "  May-Day,'* 
from  a  painting  of  Leslie's,  which  suggest- 
ed the  observances  with  which  tiie  present 
season  was  commemorated  in  the  olden 
time.    There  is  the  May   Pole,  and  the 
throne  wreathed  with  flowers  where  sits 
the  May-Queen,  and  in  the  foreground  are 
gallants  and  maidens,  and  upon  the  turf 
groups  are  dancing,  while  in  the  distance 
the  spire  of  the  village  church  rises  out  of 
the  beautiful  English  landscape.     The  la* 
dies  wear  hooped-dresses   and  the  gentle- 
men carry  swords ;  the  weapons  have  gone 
out  of  vogue,  but  the  hoops  still  hold  their 
own  and  miich  more — why  should  we  not 
have  retained  the  pleasant  custom  of  the 
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J  with  \XB  innoeeBt-ftfltivitiesY 
r  the  eomieal  blending  of  an- 
odem  Ikshioot  in  the  print,  we 
meath  it  these  lines  which  are 
hat  they  made  ns  laugh  and 
\y  have  a  similar  effect  on  our 

«  MAY-PAY." 


we  here  t  a  pretty  tceni 
rtifig  on  a  sylvan  green, 
wery-kirtled  Qaeen, 
•  delicious  hey-day, 
td  •onis  we  love  so  well 
*•  paintings — beau  and  bell 
D  happy  groups  to  eel- 
sir  ancient  May-Day. 

ta  the  stately  throne 
li  observe,  sits  not  alone, 
I  there  to  claim  his  own) 
Im  youthful  dancers ; 
.  aad  left,  around  the  pole, 
,  in  music's  soft  control, 
Jie  figure,  bless  my  soul! 
t  **  the  Lancers." 

'  near  the  beechen  grove, 
ight  depths  invite  to  rove, 
laee  to  whisper  love, 
ad  oool  the  shade  is — 
in  hoops ;  although  'tis  true 
I  aie  not  so  amplitu- 
wonderftil  to  view, 
of  modem  ladies. 


:  hand  a  cavalier. 
It  how  uncommon  queer 
Fitzbattleaxe  appear. 
Its  and  ruff  and  rapier ; 
Of  through  the  brilliant  hall, 
lower  limbs  as  small, 
rin's  late  fancy-ball 
It  have  seen  Lord  Napier. 

t  to  his  charmer  bows — 
ha  is  not  yet  his  spouse— 
;  seem  to  hear  his  vows, 
f  the  receives  him  ; 
that  she  is  brighter  far 
[  idght's  most  radiant  star, 
ka  beauteous  Lady  Char- 
le  fcol !  believes  him. 


And  as  he  bows,  we  know  that  soon. 
When  May  has  lost  itself  in  June, 
They'll  walk  to  church  some  pleasant  noon, 

(There  soars  the  lofty  steeple) — 
And  at  the  hioky  Count's  commands, 
The  good  old  vicar  in  his  bands 
Shall  join  in  one  their  willing  hands, 

And  make  two  happy  people. 

Thus  runs  for  aye  the  world  away, 
And  though  **  it  is  not  always  May," 
Yet  all  abloom  once  more  to-day 

Retnms  the  genial  season ; 
And  as  the  yearly  roses  blow. 
Fond  lovers'  honeyed  words  still  flow, 
And  maidens  wed,  as  long  ago, 

Without  or  rhyme  or  reason. 

There's  nothing  either  new  or  strange 

In  nature's  still  recurring  range, 

Men  are  the  same — they  simply  change 

Or  modify  the  fashion ; 
But  Spring  in  robe  of  brilliant  dyes 
Shall  come,  while  Time  yet  onward  flies. 
And  ever  woman's  dove-like  eyes 

Shall  light  the  tender  passion. 


We  observe  with  sincere  sorrow  the  ear- 
ly death  of  Professor  Junius  M.  Fishbnrn 
of  Washington  College,  in  this  State.  This 
lamented  gentleman  in  the  morning  of  lifh 
had  given  evidence  of  the  ripest  scholar- 
ship, and,  when  the  hand  of  death  struck 
him  down,  was  directing  the  energies  of  a 
mind  naturally  vigorous,  and  improved  by 
careful  study  and  foreign  travel,  to  the 
great  cause  of  education.  The  results  of 
his  brief  labours  were  already  manifest  in 
the  department  over  which  he  presided  in 
Washington  College,  and  that  venerable 
institution  will  long  mourn  the  loss  she  has 
sustained.  Professor  Fishburn  was  engag- 
ed, we  learn,  on  several  works  of  interest 
to  scholars,  which,  had  he  lived  to  com- 
plete tliem,  would  have  long  held  his  name 
in  honorable  remembrance;  these,  in  their 
unfinished  state,  and  the  lecture  on  **  Edu- 
cation in  Prussia,"  published  in  the  Mes- 
senger for  October  1857,  will  remain  as  af- 
fecting souvenirs  of  his  talents  and  his  in- 
dustry. 
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Lite  Tbouohts.  Gathered  frotnthe  Exttm^ 
poraneoui  DitcourteM  of  Henry  Ward  Bet* 
cher.  By  one  of  ki$  Congregation.  Boa* 
ton :  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Corapiiny. 
1 858.  fFrom  G.  M.  West,  under  the  Ex- 
change liotel. 

Properly  to  appreciate  this  little  .volume 
of  premeditated  impromptus,  one  must 
have  visited  the  Oliver  Street  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Brooklyn  and  there  seen 
Henry  Ward  Beech er  in  all  his  glory. 
Reading  these  **  Life-Thoughts''  is  a  very 
tame  affair  in  comparison  with  hearing 
them  delivered  to  three  thousand  Beecher- 
ites  hanging  upon  the  lips  of  the  apostle. 
More  than  once  have  we  been  blessed  with 
this  privilege.  Where  else  shall  we  see 
such  enjoyment  in  the  House  of  God,  as 
the  immense  auditory  passes  from  tears  to 
laughter  while  the  Beecherof  all  the  wofld, 
by  turns  a  missionary  and  a  mountebank, 
proclaims  the  hull  (whole)  truth  of  the 
Gospel  or  introduces  some  comic  illastra- 
tion  to  show  that  the  love  of  money  is  tlie 
rut  (root)  of  all  evil?  Where  else  are  the 
golden  pippins  of  thought  flung  about  in 
such  astonishing  profusion  ?  What  a  splen- 
did wealth  of  imagery,  what  a  dazzling 
wit,  what  powers  of  pantomime  the  man 
has,  to  be  sure !  And  how  deplorable  a 
thing  it  is  that  his  inspirations  should  be 
thrown  away  upon  only  three  thousand, 
when  all  mankind  should  profit  by  their 
utterance !  Under  a  strong  conviction  of 
the  loss  the  human  family  sustains  CYery 
Sabbath  by  not  hearing  the  Oliver  Street 
Oracle,  a  benevolent  member  of  his  con- 
gregation has  been  taking  notes  of  his  dis- 
courses from  time  to  time,  which  she  (who 
but  a  woman  could  have  performed  such 
an  inestimable  service  ?)  now  gives  to  the 
public,  for  the  sake  of  accumulating  a  lit- 
tle of  that  same  money  which  is  the  source 
of  so  many  sorrows  aud  the  "  rut"  of  so 
much  evil.  WhetherHenry  Ward  Beecher 
is  to  share  with  her  in  the  proceeds  of  the 
enterprise  and,  like  the  Pythoness,  **  real- 
ize^' something  from  his  eloquence  and  his 
contortions,  we  are  not  informed. 

Looking  into  the  volume,  we  have  been 
struck  with  the  absence  of  anything  like 
earnest  thinking  and  the  abun<lance  of 
tropes,  metaphors,  similitudes  and  illustra- 
tions in  its  pages.  Now  and  then,  we  hit 
upon  a  passage  which  gives  evidence  of 
original  power,  but  the  staple  of  the  "Life- 
Tlioughts"  is  paradoxical,  whimsical,  bi- 
zarre exemplification.  Men  are  like  vases 
and  violins,  like  cathedrals  and  wheat- 
machines,  like  granite-blocks  and  water- 
wheels;   life  is  compared  to  all  sorts  of 
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things,  to  a  river,  a  voyage,  a  man  cany* 
ing  a  torch,  a  loom,  a  battle,  a  frescoed 
chamber;    Christians    resemble    rail-road 
stations  and  chestnuts  and  birtls  in  the  tops 
of  trees  and  pilot-boats  and  blanched  po- 
tato-vines; in  short  the  whole  book,  instead 
of  giving  tts  processes  of  thought  reaching 
through  the  Christian  life  to  the  lahd  of  the 
Saints  in  rest,  is  but  a  bundle  of  compari* 
sons,  some  of  them  not  quite  new,  but 
others  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  by 
their    very  absurdity.      "Doctrine,"  says 
Mr.- Beecher,  **  is  nothing  but  the  skin  of 
Truth  set  up  and  stuffed."     Echo  might 
say  **  stuff"  to  this,  but  here  is  a  personal 
similitude — 

**  What  would  the  nightingale  care  if  the 
toad  despised  his  singing?  He  would sin^ 
on,  and  leave  tlie  oold  toad  to  his  dank 
shadows.  And. what  care  I  for  the  sneers 
of  men  who  grovel  upon  earth?  I  will 
still  sing  on  into  the  ear  and  bosom  of 
God." 

The  *'  nightingale"  goes  on  afterwards  to 
utter  this  little  note  which  is  cruelly  satiri- 
cal on  himself,  showing  exactly  wbat 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  is  not,  in  quouiig 
which  we  dismiss  the  volume  altogether — 

"  Take  a  slmrp  cut jroung  saint,  just  c^s- 
talized,  as  many-pointed  and  as  clear  as  a 
diamond,  and  how  good  he  is ! — how  deci- 
ded for  the  right,  and  how  abhorrent  of 
wrong  1     He  has  not  yet  attained   to  the 
meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ.    For 
these   graces   we   must   look  to  the  aged 
saints,  who  have  learned,  thfough  the  ex- 
perience of  years,  to  carry  thjemselves  al- 
ways with  tetider  sweetness, a|id  who  hang 
on  the  horizon  of  life  as  the  summer  sun 
sometimes  hangs  in  the  western  sky,  mel- 
lowing half  a  hemisphere  -with  its  radi- 
ance." 


Adbli  ;  J  TaU.  By  Julu.  Katjjiaob.  (m* 
thor  of  ''NathaiU,"  ''Rachtl  Gray,''  &c, 
Three  Volumes  in  One.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Company.  1858.  fFrom  A. 
Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  ^-^dUt'^ 
the  very  best  of  Miss  KavanagU's  fictions. 
It  has  all  the  essentials  of  a  good  novel — 
the  style  is  pure  and  animated,  there  is  in 
it  much  delicate  and  skilful  chamctpriza- 
tion,  and  the  interest  awakened  in  the  ear- 
lier chapters  is  vividly  maintained  to  tha 
close.  The  scene  of  ^'jidiU^*  is  laid  in 
France  in  the  beautiful  region  of  the  Jura 
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and  the  incidents  tisnfipire  in 
if  an  Englishman — which  fami- 
>f  a  biue-cyed,  fair-faced,  false- 
j-mother  and  her  children,  the 
and  half-brother  of  the  hero, 
ndividual  falls  in  love  with  and 
Me,  a  fascinating  little  French 
b.  in  her  ways,  but  womanly  in 
OS,  and  between  Addle  and  the 
,  as  also,  in  a  different  manner, 
ulAle  femme   and  Mr.  Osborne 

arise  bickerings  and  quarrel- 
li  afibrd  an  opportunity  to  the 
Buch  fine  delineation  of  human 

The  less  prominent  ligures  in 
re  drawn  with  exquisite  finish 
|r-^eannette  the  old  dome^^tic, 
lonour  and  dignity  of  tlic  house, 
id  admirer,  who  persists  in  're- 
r  as  still  dans  ta  prentiere  jeu» 
id  us  of  the  cabinet  pictures  of 
b  school  of  painting.  We  must 
t  we  have  said  in  commendation 
our  convicti(m  that  the  narrative 
ist  all  probability  and  wor^e 
obvious  rule  of  propriety — Mr. 
nCinues  to  tolerate  the  bad  con- 
mdepmother's  household  with  a 
idge  of  the  fact  that  he  must  ul- 
nd  them  away,  and  goes  on  to 
isunderstandings  with  his  wife 

little  honest  self-examination 
e  removed  at  onco.  But  on  tlie 
l^le"  is  a  charming  story,  and 
nd  it  warmly  to  our  friends  who 
ch  of  ''something  to  read." 


•i  Talf  of  Norway.  By  James 
LAID.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Pe- 
c  Brothers,  306  Chestnut  Street, 
r.  M.  West,  under  the  Exchange 

)a  regretted  that  this  work  was 
it  before  the  public  on  its  own 
tliout  a  reiiort  to  thone  disreputa- 
in  authorship  by  which  obscure 
netinies  seek  notoriety  to  the  dis- 
their  calling.  The  trick  in  the 
lArtaroe'^  was  nothing   less  than 

the   part  of  Mr.  Maitland ;  wo 
to  say  so,  for  though  he  has  en- 

to  throw  the  fabrication  of  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Irving  of  Novein- 
167,  on  somebody  eli^e,  unknown 
1  to  the  public,  th<;  alterations  he 
ving  made  in  the  genuine  letter 
ber  I'ith,  amount  to  forgery.  We 
aequit  Messrs.  Peterson  &  Broth- 
eomplicity  in  the  matter,  and  we 
Ueve  thein  capable  of  anything 
HIS,  but  the  greater  the  .succerts 
uoe,''  the  more  widely  will  Mr. 
1  bad  conduct  be  spread  abroad. 
oe"  is  in  itself  an  interesting  sto- 
i  in  Norway,  and,  could  wo  feel 


entirely  confident  that  the  author  had  not 
lK>rrowed  his  incidents,  (by  taking  simi- 
lar liberties  with  some  foreign  writer  of 
fiction  to  those  he  took  with  Mr.  Irving'i 
letter,)  would  inspire  us  with  a  high  re- 
spect for  Mr.  Mai t land's  talents.  He  does 
not  appear  to  be  accurately  read  in  Eng- 
lish literature,  for  he  makes  one  of  his 
characters  attribute  to  Pope  the  well  known 
line  of  Cowper — 

God  made  the  country  and  man  made  the 
tewn. 

But  small  defects  of  this  kind  weigh  noth- 
ing against  the  obvious  merits  of  the  book, 
and  we  repeat  that  we  cannot  but  regard 
it  as  singularly  unfortunate  that  the  eclat 
which  has  followed  upon  the  production 
of  so  successful  a  :<tory,  should  be  so  com- 
pletely divested  of  respect  for  die  author, 
as  the  Irving  correspondence  has  rendered 
it. 


ApPLETONB'    CYCLGPiUDIA    OF   DuAWINO,   Dt- 

tigntd  a$  a  Text-Book  for  the  Meckanir, 
»^rchitectj  Engineer^  and  Surveyor^  ^c,  ifc. 
Edited  by  W.  E.  Worthen.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  and  Company.  1858.  [From 
A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

We  are  not(?onipelent  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  a  work  so  purely  scientific  as*  this, 
but  we  can  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  been  gotten  up  and 
this  is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise. 
The  drawings  which  illustrate  the  text 
are  admirable  specimens  of  the  art,  and 
those  which  are  architectural  are  very 
beautiful.  No  better  manual,  it  «eenis  to 
us,  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
young  architect  ami  engineer  while  the 
most  practised  draughtsman  may  derive 
great  assistance  from  it.  The  Appletons 
are  worthy  of  all  honour  for  their  enter- 
prise in  expending  so  much  upon  a  work 
which  at  best  can  have  only  a  limited  sale. 
We  commend  it  especially  to  the  attention 
of  all  Professors  of  Civil  Engineering. 


History  of  tiir  Inductivk  Sciences,  From 
the  Enrliest  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Wil- 
liam Whkwell,  D.  D.,  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  The  Third  EdUion, 
with  Additions.  In  Two  Volumes.  New 
York:  D.  Ap])lct()n  &  Company.  1858. 
[From  A.  Morris,  07  Main  Street. 

The  high  merits  of  this  elaborate  work 
have  been  settled  so  entirely  in  the  learned 
criticism  called  forth  by  the  First  Edition 
that  we  need  say  no  more  of  the  two  vol- 
umes now  on  our  table  than  that  ihcy  have 
been  made  to  include  whatever  of  progress 
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bifrs  been  accomplished  in  the  Inductive 
Sciences  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  that 
they  are  published  in  the  very  best  style  of 
the  Appletons.  The  paper  is  clear  and 
firm  and  the  typography  excellent,  and  the 
volumes  are  in  all  respects  equal  in  ap- 
pearance to  the  handsome  Biographical 
History  of  Philosophy  by  G.  H.  Lewes,  re- 
cently issued  by  the  same  house. 


Thi  Magioian^s  Own  Book  ;  or^  Thi  WhoU 
Art  of  Conjuring:  being  a  Complete 
Hand-Book  of  Parlor  Magic,  and  Con- 
taining over  One  Thousand  Experiments. 
New  York:  Dick  k  Fitzgerald.  1858. 
[From  George  M .  West,  under  the  Ex- 
change Hotel. 

Whoever  would  penetrate  the  mysterious 
veil  which  enshrouds  the  magic  of  Wyman 
and  the  diablerie  of  Blitz,  may  do  so  under 
the  guidance  of  this  manual.  It  is  a  com- 
plete vade-mecum  for  the  traveller  in  the 
regions  of  the  Black  Art,  and  though  time 
may  be  better  employed  than  in  journey- 
ing thither,  there  is  yet  much  amusement 
to  be  derived  from  some  of  the  descriptions 
of  its  secrets. 


Emkihtart  Gkrmah  Rbadkr,  on  the  plan 
of  Jacobus  Greek  Reader^  &c.,  Sec.  By  Rev. 
L.  W.  Hbtdbnrbioh.  New  York :  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Company.  1858.  [From  A. 
Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

An  intelligent  friend  engaged  in  teach- 
ing tells  us  that  there  is  great  need  just 
now  of  such  a  work  as  this,  and  that  it 
will  be  highly  useful  in  schools.  From 
the  examination  we  have  given  its  con- 
tents, we  are  satisfied  that  the  extracts 
have  been  wisely  chosen,  while  the  'exer- 
cises and  vocabulary,  which  are  prefixed 
and  appended  to  them,  enhance  the  value 
of  the  volume.  The  printiog  of  the  work 
is  an  excellent  specimen  of  German  text. 


A  DiGnoirA:B7  or  Medical  Scibmcb.  By 
Robley  Dungli9on,.M.D.^  LL.D,  Revised 
and  very  greatly  enlarged.  Philadel- 
phia:  Blanchard  and  Lea.  1858.  [From 
J.  W.  Randolph,  121  Main  Street. 

Books  of  this  sort  do  not  fall  properly 
within  the  range  of  our  critical  examina- 
tion, but  we  can  hardly  err  in  commending 


the  Dictionary  of  Medical  Science  to  the 
very  large  class  of  professional  men  for 
whom  it  is  designed,  as  an  improved  edi- 
tion of  a  work  with  which  they  have  long 
been  familiar.  Dr.  Dunglison  is  an  accep- 
ted authority  in  medical  matters  in  the  U. 
States,  and  the  compilation  of  so  formida- 
ble a  lexicon  as  this  bears  the  strongest 
testimony  to  his  ardent  zeal  and  bis  accu- 
rate knowledge.  A  scientific  friend  who 
has  looked  over  the  work  tells  us  that  he 
detents  some  blemishes  of  a  trivial  char- 
acter, but  it  could  not  be  expected  that  00 
large  a  compendium  should  be  altogether 
free  from  them. 


We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  regular  re- 
ceipt of  the  Foreign  Reviews  and\B/adfc- 
wood*$  Magazine  from  Mr.  Jas.  Woodhouae, 
the  Richmond  agent  of  the  New  York  pub- 
lishers.    Blackwood  still  continues  delight- 
ful, and  the  new  novel  of  Sir  Edward  Bul- 
wer  Lytton  increases  in  interest  with  even 
successive  number.     Some  of  the  Reviews 
of  the  last  quarter  seem  to  lA^^low  t|^ 
usual  standard  of  merit,  and  llSS^Wettmin- 
iter  has  become  so  glaringly  profaoe  and 
indecent  of  late  that  we  are  sorry  to  see  ii 
circulated  in  the  United  States.    The  pub- 
lishers would  do  well  to  stop  reprinting  it 
and  substitute  some  other  of  the  British 
quarterlies  in  its  place.     The  service  thej 
render  the  American  public  in  placing  the 
best  of  the  English  standards  of  literary 
opinion  within  reach  of  everybody  is  un- 
deniably a  great  one,  ana  it  should  not  he 
diminished  if  not  negatived  by  the  i^eneral 
dissemination  of  the   abominable  princi- 
ples 6£  the  Wettmmtter  Review. 


From  Mr.  James  Woodhouse,  137  Main 
Street,  we  have  received  "The  Fortunes  of 
Nigel,"  in  the  beautiful  Household  Edition 
of  the  Waverley  Novels  published  by  Tick- 
nor  &;  Fields,  to  which  we  hnvh  so  often  re- 
ferred. Each  fresh  issue  of  this  roost  charm- 
ing serires  places  the  public  under  new  ob- 
ligations to  the  enterprising  Boston  firm 
which  has  shown  so  much  taste  aknd  libe- 
rality in  its  publication.  But  eighteen  vol- 
umes are  now  lacking  to  complete  the  edi- 
tion, and  these  will  be  fortlicominK  i^ithin 
the  year.  We  feel  satisfied  that  it  will  su- 
persede all  other  editions  of  Sir  Walter  in 
the  United  States,  both  on  account  of  its 
elegance  and  its  cheapness,  ax&d  tliat  the 
publishers  will  thus  be  well  re^rarded  ol- 
timately  for  their  pains. 
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SOUTHERN  UTERARY  MESSENGER. 

A  MAGAZINE  DEVOTED  TO  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


BICHMOND,  JUNE,  1858. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  FREE  SOCIETY. 


"  TTiine  own  mouth  condemneth  thee,  and 
Thee*'— -Job,  xv  :  6. 

There  is  in  the  human  mind  a  tendencj 
to  accept,  without  contradiction,  those  as- 
sertions which  are  boldly  and  frequently 
r**r.eated.  However  unsupported  by  any 
sKaiiow  of  proof,  they  often  pass  down 
fmnj  one  generation  to  another  as  irre- 
ff'.bble  axioms.  Through  indolence,  care- 
it  ^-nejfs,  or  respect  for  long  established 
cpinlons,  we  receive  them  unchallenged, 
nntll  some  day  they  vanish  at  the  first 
touch  of  investigation,  leaving  us  to  won- 
der at  our  own  credulity. 

The  examples  which  make  this  propo- 
piticn  as  evident  as  noon-day  are  so  nu- 
nj*n.>ng,  that  it  becomes  almost  irapossi- 
^jle  to  select  from  among  them.  The 
vb/^»le  history  of  man  is  but  the  record 
of  Ftup»endous  errors  in  religion  and  phi- 
li-eophy,  science  and  politics ;  each  bav- 
in;; iu  origin  in  the  "ipse  dixit**  of  some 
mm  or  set  of  men,  governing  for  a  time 
tb?  actions  or  opinions  of  mankind,  and 
smkirg  into  utter  oblivion,  or  remain- 
i"^  only  as  a  monument  of  man's  blind- 
ness and  folly. 

Ex?vijt  religion,  there  is  no  department 
d  human  affairs  in  which  more  false 
tl:'r!?s  have  been  advanced  than  in  So- 
cii^  E'-onorny,  It  is  there  that  we  find 
\\i^  wildest  assertions  made  and  repeated 
^ith  an  a^uranco  and  pertinacity  which 
may  well  force  the  aBsent  of  the  igno- 
rdr  t,  the  wavering,  and  the  indifferent. 
In  the  following  pages  wo  propose  to  at- 
£*?.Tj|.t  the  refutation  of  one  of  those  as- 
sertions. 

It  is  this:    that  those   countries  in 
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not  I :  yea,  thine  own  lips  testify  against 

which  free  labour  exists,  are  greatly  su- 
perior in  their  political  and  social  con- 
dition, and  especially  in  their  prosperity, 
to  those  in  which  slavery  prevails.  The 
corollary  deduced  from  this  is,  that  free 
labour  is  the  cause  of  the  superiority  of 
the  former,  and  slavery  of  the  inferiority 
of  the  latter. 

This  proposition  is  certainly  not  new  to 
the  reader.  If  there  ever  was  one  forced 
upon  the  belief  of  mankind  by  loudness 
and  boldness  of  asseveration  and  inces- 
sant repetition,  it  is  this.  It  is  heard 
daily  from  the  pulpit,  the  forum,  the 
stump,  and  the  lecturer's  desk.  It  re- 
sounds in  Exeter  as  well  as  in  Faneuil 
Hall.  The  press  scatters  it  to  all  the 
quarters  of  the  globe.  It  is  repeated 
and  re-echoed,  and  reverberated,  until 
the  intended  effect  is  partly  produced, 
and  multitudes,  unable  to  withstand  the 
cataract  of  words,  and  deafened  by  its 
roar,  are  fain  to  hush  their  feeble  voices 
and  bow  in  acquiescence.  And  so  far 
has  this  result  been  effected,  that  there 
are  some  even  in  the  South  who,  for 
want  of  information  on  the  subject,  are 
more  than  half  convinced.  They  grant 
that  slavery  is  a  great  evil,  but  they  re- 
ject the  responsibility  of  it  by  declaring 
that  it  is  not  of  their  own  choice  or  crea- 
tion. They  regret  that  circumstances 
make  this  evil  necessary  in  their  country, 
and  apologize  for  it  upon  the  ground  that 
it  cannot  be  abolished  without  being  suc- 
ceeded by  other  evils  of  still  greater 
magnitude  ;  and  in  this  they  are  right  to 
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a  much  greater  extent  than  tbey  them- 
selves suppose.  Thej  lament  that  this 
state  of  things  exists  and  that  the  South 
is  kept  back  by  this  incubus,  as  they 
are  willing  to  call  it,  in  the  career  of 
prosperity,  while  the  free  States  are  fast 
outstripping  her  in  their  progress. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  show  that  such 
concessions  are  due  to  a  misconoepUon  of 
the  state  of  free  society,  and  that  instead 
of  apologizing  for  an  imaginary  inferi- 
ority, we  should  assume  the  ground  that 
the  inferiority  is  on  the  other  side.  To 
prove  this,  it  will  be  necessary  merely  to 
present  to  the  reader  a  faithful  picture  of 
the  condition  of  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple in  those  countries  in  which  free  la- 
bour alone  has  existed  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  There  will  be  no  need 
of  drawing  upon  the  other  side  a  corres- 
ponding picture  of  the  state  of  society 
where  slave  labour  prevails,  for  we  are 
writing  chiefly  for  the  Southern  public, 
who  are-  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
their  own  country.  They  know  that 
their  peculiar  institutions,  like  aU  other 
human  establishmerUe,  are  accompanied 
by  certain  evils  with  which  they  are  per- 
fectly familiar.  When  the  evils  which 
afflict  fcee  society  shall  have  been  exposed 
to  their  view,  they  will  be  fully  informed 
on  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  they 
ean  decide  for  themselves  whether  the 
boasted  superiority  of  so-called  free  coun- 
tries, has  any  foundation  in  fact. 

In  the  first  portion  of  this  argument, 
.we  shall  present  for  the  reader's  consid- 
eration the  evils  of  the  sooial  condition  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people  in  free  coun- 
tries ;  designating  by  this  name  those  in 
which  slatery,  as  we  understand  it  at  the 
South,  does  not  exist,  and  having  no  re- 
ference to  the  form  of  the  government. 

In  the  second  portion,  we  shall  briefly 
pass  in  review  the  different  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  solve  the  great 
problem  of  the  day :  ^*  How  can  these 
existing  sooial  evils  be  removed  or  miti- 
gated?" 

At  the  very  threshold  of  the  inquiry 
into  the  condition  of  free  societgr,  we  are 
struck  with  a  prominent  fact.  This  is 
the  separation  of  capital  from  labour. 

The  consequences  which  flow  from  this 


separation  are,  1st.  A  redundancy  of  pQ\h 
ulation;  and  2d.  An  unbridled  competition 
of  the  holders  of  capital  with  each  other. 

It  is  evident  that  equality  of  weallh 
is  an  impossibility  dreamed  of  only  by 
visionaries  whose  folly  is  commeasarajte 
with  their  ignorance.  It  is  found  only 
in  savage  nations.  If  among  them  all 
are  equal,  it  is  because  all  are  alike 
destitute  of  everything  but  those  abso- 
lute necessaries  the  absence  of  which  is 
deatfi.  A  high  degree  of  civilixatios 
cannot  exist  without  the  accumulation  of 
capital  in  the  hands  of  some  who  are 
thereby  enabled  to  direct  the  labours  of 
the  masses  towards  a  common  purpose. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  laws  to  protect 
property,  for  without  such  laws  <Sapitals 
can  never  be  accumulated. 

It  is  also  evident  that  a  country  which 
pursues  agriculture  to  the  exclusion  of 
manufiEtctures  and  commerce,  can  never 
have  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  popala- 
tion  that  it  could  support  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  all  those  branches  of  human  in- 
dustry.   For  example,  the  whole  number 
of  persons  who  obtain  their  subsistence 
by  agricultural   labour  in  England,  is 
about  five    millions.     It    is    clear  that 
much    the    greater    part    of   the  other 
twelve  millions  of  the  population  could 
not  exist  in  that  country,  unless  other 
occupation^  furnished  them  the  means  of 
purchasing  that  portion  of  agricultural 
produce  necessary  to  their  subsistence. 
As  a  general  rule  a  nation  which  pursues 
agriculture  alone  will  possess  but  a  mod- 
erate aggregate  of  wealth ;  for  a  certain 
density  of  population  is  necessary  to  the 
full  development  of  the  natural  resources 
of  any  country.    All  other  things  being 
equal,  that  country  will  be  most  pro8pe^ 
ous  which  has  full  as  large  a  population 
as    its    agriculture,    manufactures,    and 
commerce  can  maintain  in  comfort  axd 
ABUNDANCE.    But  this  is  the  limit    Any 
increase  beyond  this  point  is  an  evil.    It 
may  and   does  frequently  happen  that 
both  the  population  and  the  wealth  in- 
crease pari  passu;  and  as  long  as  tins  is 
the  case,  perhaps  no  evil  effects  will  oc- 
cur.   But  from  the  moment  that  irom 
any  cause  a  part  of  the  able-bodied  pop- 
ulation must  of  necessity  be  in  a  state  of 
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snfering,  the  limit  of  healthy  and  desira- 
ble increase  has  been  transgressed.  In 
free  countries  it  cannot  be  long  before 
this  happens. 

Let  us  imagine  a  land  situated  in  the 
inc«t  favourable  circumstances.     Its  ag- 
riculture, carried  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection, employs  just  that  proportion  of 
its  inhabitants  which  causes  it  to  yield 
the  largest  return  per  hand.    Its  manu- 
factures are  flourishing,  and  almost  en- 
tirely limited  to  those  objects  which  are 
of  real  value  and  never  failing  demand 
among  the  masses  of  a  prosperous  people. 
Gjmmerce  is  active  and  serves  to  bring 
the  comforts  rather  than  the  luxuries  of 
distant  regions,  which  are  exchanged  for 
the  surplus  of  the  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical industry.     Moreover  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  seek  employment  in 
these  different  pursuits,  as  well  as  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  professions  is  less  than 
the  demand  for  their  services,   so  that 
every  one  easily  finds  employment  at  a 
fair  remuneration.     Agriculture  produo- 
iD<;  a  considerable  surplus  of  the  means 
of  subsistence,  there  is  no  fear  of  scarci- 
ty, for  even  the  scanty  crops  of  an  un- 
farourable    season    supply    more    than 
enough  for  the  home  consumption.    The 
manufacturers  depending  for  their  profits 
iifon  an   unfailing    demand  will   never 
find  the  markets  glutted,  and  will  never 
be  compelled  to  suspend  their  operations 
or  diminish  the  wages  of  their  operatives. 
Commerce    having    a    safe    basis    upon 
which  to  operate,  will  be  exempt  from 
those  violent  fluctuations  which  produce 
BQch  disastrous  eff'ects.    If  we  suppose  in 
addition  such  a  country   to  be   blessed 
vith  a  free  and  enlightened  government, 
every    one    will    acknowledge     that    it 
must  enjoy  a  degree  of  prosperity  hardly 
to  be  surpassed. 

Now  let  us  imagine  this  country, 
limited  in  extent,  like  Great  Britain  or 
France,  for  example,  to  start  from  this 


flourishing  condition,  and  let  us  observe 
its  course. 

Taking  the  universal  experience  of  all 
countries  as  the  rule,  it  will  be  this: 
The  population  having  no  check  upon  its 
increase,  augments  with  great  rapidity. 
Under  the  circumstances  that  we  have 
supposed,  it  is  very  probable,  as  Mai  thus 
has  so  amply  and  conclusively  proved, 
that  it  will  double  in  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years.  The  productions  of  the  soil 
have  increased  it  is  true,  but  not  in  the 
same  ratio  ;*  and  the  numbers  engaged  , 
in  agriculture  are  very  little  larger  than 
before ;  for  if  at  a  given  time  one  man 
could  cultivate  a  certain  portion  of  ground 
well,  with  the  improvements  in  know- 
ledge and  implements,  one  man  is  still 
sufficient  to  cultivate  this  same  portion 
better.  The  population  who  depend  upon 
commerce  and  the  industrial  arts  for 
their  subsistence  has  therefore  greatly  in- 
creased. The  supply  of  manufactured 
products  and  the  quantity  of  labourers  are 
much  greater  compared  to  the  demand, 
and  the  price  of  labour  has  consequently 
diminished.  There  are  more  seeking  em- 
ployment now  than  can  easily  find  it, 
and  the  population  begins  to  press  upon 
the  means  of  subsistence.  In  a  word, 
the  country  is  suffering  from  an  excess 
of  population.  We  will  examine  present- 
ly in  detail  the  consequences  of  this. 
Let  us  try  to  form  a  distinct  idea  of 
what  it  is. 

When  we  hear  it  said  that  England 
proper  with  an  area  of  fifty  thousand 
square  miles  has  nearly  seventeen  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants,  this  presents  to  our 
minds  only  an  indefinite  idea  of  a  toler- 
ably dense  population.  According  to 
this  scale  Virginia,  instead  of  less  than 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand  inhab- 
itants, would  have  about  twenty  millions. 
If  we  take  as  a  term  of  comparison,  not 
England  alone,  but  the  most  enlightened 
and  prosperous  countries  of  Europe,  we 


•  It  would  be  entirely  out  of  the  range  of  this  article  to  enter  into  the  demonstration 
of  these  two  propositions.  If  any  one  is  disposed  to  doubt  them,  let  him  read  the  splendid 
work  of  Mahlius  on  Poptilation,  which,  however  misrepresented  and  ridiculed  at  the 
titr.c  of  its  appearance,  is  now  recognized  by  every  Political  Economist.of  any  note,  as 
an  indisputable  authority.  The  autlior  shows  that  while  population  increases  in  a  geo- 
metrical ratio,  the  productions  of  the  earth  augment  only  in  an  arithmetical  ratio. 
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find  that  the  average  number  of  inhabi- 
tants to  the  square  mile  for  the  British 
Islands,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  Prussia,  is  two  hundred  and 
thirty;  being  exactly  ten  times  what  it 
is  in  Virginia.  Applying  this  scale  to 
onr  State  we  would  have  about  fifteen 
millions  of  inhabitants,  and  Richmond 
would  have  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred thousand.  Such  is  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  manufacturing  countries 
of  Europe;  and  if  the  manufacturing 
States  of  this  Union  have  not  reached 
the  same  point,  it  is  only  because  emi- 
gration to  the  boundless  regions  of  the 
'West  has  afforded  an  outlet  to  most  of 
those  who  could  not  find  profitable  em- 
ployment at  home. 

What  takes  place  in  countries  so  situ- 
ated? 

In  order  to  furnish  the  means  of  sub- 
fistence  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
not  employed  in  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures are  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection.  Commerce  acquires  a  cor- 
responding development.  Capitals  accu- 
mulate enormously  in  the  hands  of  skilful 
jnen.  Great  luxury  prevails  among  the 
wealthy  classes,  and  this  creates  and 
supports  new  branches  of  industry, 
^hich,  however,  depend  chiefly  upon  ar- 
tificial wants.  So  far  the  picture  is  bright 
•enough.    But  it  has  its  shadows. 

In  order  that  manufactures  may  re- 
main in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  af- 
ford the  means  of  subsistence  to  those 
whom  they  employ,  it  is  indispensable 
that  the  products  which  they  create 
should  meet  with  a  ready  sale.  To  pro- 
oare  outlets  for  its  goods  is  therefore  the 
great  aim  of  a  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial nation.  Take  England  as  the 
best  representative  of  the  class.  Her 
prosperity  depends  upon  keeping  the 
markets  of  the  world  open  to  British 
goods.  By  skilful  negotiation,  often  by 
force  she  has  secured  to  herself  a  mo- 
nopoly in  many  countries.  But  the  great 
means  upon  which  she  depends,  is  to  un- 
dersell all  her  competitors.  As  soon  as 
another  nation  can  sell  a  given  product  in 
any  one  market  as  cheap,  England's  mo- 
nopoly in  that  market  is  gone.  The  moment 
this  nation  can  sell  cheaper,  England  is 


excluded  from  it    The  process  has  been 
exemplified  in  this  country  with  regard 
to  many  varieties  of  goods.    At  first,  we 
imported    our    whole    supply    of    these 
goods  from  England.    When  we  could 
manufacture  them  for  a  price  equal  to 
that  of  the  English  article  with  its  cost 
of  transportation  here,  both  stood  upon 
A  footing  of  equality.    But  the  moment 
that  the  American  article  fell  below  that 
standard,  the  English  article  became  ab- 
solutely   excluded,    for  none    could  be 
bought  except  at  a  loss.    What  is  true 
of  one  article  and  of  one  country,  is  true 
of  all.    Whichever  nation   succeeds  in 
underselling  all  others,  secures  to  herself 
the  markets  of  the  world.    To  attain  this 
end  is  therefore  the  aim  of  all  the  great 
manufacturing  and  commercial  nations. 

This  is  not  all. 

The  same  reasons  that  make  nations 
anxious  to  undersell  each  other  every- 
where, also  make  the  manufacturers  of 
any  one  country  eager  to  undersell  each 
other  in  the  home  as  well  as  the  foreign 
market.  The  prominent  feature  of  mod- 
ern industrial  society  is  therefore  a  furi- 
ous competition  between  capitalists,  each 
one  striving  to  underbid  his  rivals  and  to 
secure  to  himself  the  possession  of  tho 
market.  The  result  of  this  is  the  con- 
tinual reduction  of  the  price  of  most 
manufactured  goods. 

How  is  this  reduction  effected  and  upon 
whom  does  it  bear  ? 

It  is  evident  that  every  reduction  which 
is  caused  by  improvements  in  machinery, 
or  the  better  application  of  natural  pow- 
ers, is  a  clear  gain  to  the  consumer,  and 
does  not  diminish  the  profits  of  ^e  cap- 
italist or  the  wages  of  the  labourer.    Xor 
does  it  augment  them  except  in  the  ca^e 
of   the  discoverer  of  the  improvement, 
and  then  only  for  a  very  short  period. 
But  any  reduction  in  price  not  occasioned 
by  an  improvement  in  the  manufacturing 
process,  must  be  due  either  to  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  profits  of  the  capitalists  ^vrbo 
direct  the  enterprise,  or  to  a  diminution 
of  the  wages  of  the  labourers  whom    he 
employs.    It  will  not  be  denied  by  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  principles   of 
Political  Economy,  that  the  reduction  m  u^st , 
as  a  general  rule,  fall  upon  the  labourer. 
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namber'  seekiog  for  employmenf 
lU  in  proportion  to  the  demand, 
ojersy  finding  some  difficulty  in 
g  as  mnch  labour  as  they  wanted, 
)  dbUged  to  give  high  wages.  In 
ords,  laboor  being  scarce,  its 
trioawunldbe  high.  Capitalists 
leompelled  to  bid  against  each 
pioenre  it,  and  the  highest  bid- 
ild  silone  secure  it. 
here,  as  in  the  great  manufao- 
Nmtries  of  the  world,  the  supply 
r  fa  exceeds  the  demand,  the  ease 
nL  Instead  of  the  capitalists hav- 
oM^each  other  to  secure  labour- 
he  labourers  who  have  Xiounderbid 
vioobtainemployment.  Thus  the 
;ir  competition  that  exists  among 
m  of  capital  exists  also  among 
pwn ;  but  it  is  a  hundred  times 
oe  and  more  deadly,  for  its  ob- 
t  merely  profit  but  the  presenra- 
lift  itself.  Thousands  of  able- 
id  skilful  men  are  seeldng  for 
snt^  and  are  unable  to  obtain  it. 
'  presses  them  with  its  iron 
flj  see  their  wages  diminishing 
itil  they  are  insufficient  to  sup- 
I  and  Uieir  little  ones,  but  how 

resist  this  diminution.  Shall 
It  to  work  at  the  reduced  rate? 
si  be  the  result  7  The  man  ufao- 
I  man  of  capital ;  he  does  not 
pen  the  day's  work  for  the  day's 
DC.  If  he  thinks  it  necessary, 
n  amd  greater  loss,  he  can  sus- 

gperations,  a  week,  a  month, 
k  year,  and  he  cannot  be  blamed 
io.  But  in  the  mean  time,  the 
liaa  spent  what  savings  he  may 
,  and  they  are  always  small 
He  has  pawned  or  sold  his  pal- 
tore  for  bread,  and  now  the 
i  tiie  door.  He  must  submit  to 
'  of  those  who  possess  the  in- 
r  of  labour  or  he  must  starve. 

DO  altemadve.  It  is  idle  to 
^Mi  seeking  occupation  in  other 
m,  \Ab  own,  for  they  are  all  over- 
ad  if  they  were  not,  his  previ- 
1^  has  fitted  him  but  for  one. 
«r»  for  example,  cannot  turn 
•  isarpentOT;  nor  can  the  field 
Mocmie  a  shoemaker  or  a  tailor. 


More  than  this,  the  division  of  laboor 
which  has  enabled  modem  industry  to 
perform  such  wonders,  has  rendered  him 
in  many  oases  utterly  incapable  to  work 
on  his  own  account,  for  he  has  learned 
to  perform  only  one  of  the  many  opera- 
tions necessary  to  complete  a  given  pro- 
duct. He  who  has  worked  in  a  lock 
factory,  for  example,  oannot  make  a  lock, 
but'  only  a  small  part  of  it.  The  man 
who  makes  the  lock  plate  does  not  make 
the  wards,  or  the  bolts,  or  the  key,  or  the 
latch,  or  the  knob.  These  different  parts 
are  made  each  by  a  different  workman, 
who  seldom  learns  to  make  any  other. 
What  can  this  man,  who  has  never  made 
anything  but  the  tenth  or  fiftieth  part  of 
a  look,  dp  for  his  living  when  thrown 
out  of  employment  in  the  lock  foctory  ? 
But  this  is  not  all  yet.  Often  the  mod- 
em operative  has'  never  done  anything 
but  tend  a  power-loom,  or  a  water-wheel, 
or  a  steam  engine,  without  which  he  is 
unable  to  produce  anything.  He  is 
bound  not  only  to  his  trade,  but  to 
his  machine  and  to  the  employer  who 
owns  it,  by  a  chain  which  he  can  never 
hope  to  break.  He  mast  therefore  sub- 
mit to  the  reduction  of  his  wages.  This 
may  be  starvation  in  a  slower  or  a  differ- 
ent form,  but  it  seems  to  him  better  than 
immediate  starvation.  Wages  onoe  re* 
duced  rarely  rise  again,  unless  war,  pes- 
tilence, famine,  or  all  these  combined, 
sweep  off  such  numbers  of  the  popula? 
tion  as  to  make  labourers  scarce.  Onina 
it  is  that  the  time  comes  when  wages  are 
insufficient  to  support  the  labourer  and 
his  family ;  and  then  they  must  die,  or 
become  paupers  or  criminals. 

Observe  that  in  this  matter  the  em- 
ployer can  seldom  be  blamed,  although 
the  labourers  will  hardly  ever  believe  it 
Very  generally  he  would  be  glad  to  bo 
able  to  relieve  the  distress  of  his  opera- 
tives, but  he  oannot  do  so  without  bring- 
ing ruin  not  only  upon  himself  but  upon 
his  creditors.  He  also  is  controlled  by 
inflexible  circumstances. 

In  order  to  show  that  the  statements 
just  advanced  are  not  the  results  of  the- 
ory, but  the  deductions  drawn  from  ter- 
rible facts,  we  have  only  to  quote  the  tes- 
timony of  those  who  live  in  firee  sodelj. 
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who  are  its  warmest  advocates,  and  who, 
by  a  strange  inconsistency,  are  the  bit- 
terest opponents  of  slavery.  We  mean 
the  great  mass  of  European  politicians 
and  writers. 

We  will  examine  first  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  labourers  of  Europe. 

The  British  peasant  lives  in  a  small 
house,  or  rather  hovel,  containing  some- 
times two  rooms, — frequently  but  one. 
In  this  narrow  dwelling  are  crowded  the 
father,  mother,  with  an  average  number 
of  five  children,  and  oflen  an  aged  pa- 
rent whom  premature  infirmities  have 
disabled.  He  is  up  before  day,  and  hav- 
ing dispatched  his  scanty  meal,  he  starts 
out  to  his  work,  frequently  three  or  four 
miles  distant  from  his  dwelling.  In  all 
seasons  and  weathers,  he  must  labour 
early  and  late  to  procure  the  daily  food 
for  his  family.  His  clothing,  of  the 
coarsest  description,  is  often  little  else 
but  rags.  He  lives  on  brown  bread  or 
potatoes.  .  Even  the  English  peasant 
scarcely  ever  tastes  meat.  The  Irishman 
not  only  must  confine  himself  to  potatoes, 
but  even  to  the  coarsest  variety ;  the 
better  kind,  as  well  as  the  inevitable  pig 
being  destined  to  pay  the  rent  to  the 
landlord.  The  Scottish  labourer's  fare 
is  oat-meal  porridge,  and  he  hardly  tastes 
animal  food  from  one  year's  end  to  an- 
other. Yet,  unpalatable  as  is  the  British 
peasant's  diet,  he  would  deem  it  a  bless- 
ing if  he  could  always  obtain  a  supply 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  his 
family.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  Un- 
favourable seasons,  bad  crops,  sickness, 
may  at  any  time  diminish  or  entirely  cut 
off  his  means  of  subsistence.  He  can- 
not remove  from  one  place  to  another, 
the  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws  forbid 
this ;  but  if  he  could,  it  would  not  gen- 
erally improve  his  condition.  He  must 
become  a  pauper,  or  more  frequently  pri- 
vations and  exposure  make  him  and  his 
children  an  easy  prey  to  disease,  and  they 
sink  into  a  premature  grave  leaving  their 
places  to  be  filled  up  by  wretches  like 
themselves.  Should  the  landlord  deem 
it  best  to  turn  his  fields  into  sheep-walks, 
the  miserable  tenantry  are  expelled  with- 
out hesitation,  to  become  vagrants  and 
outcasts.    That  very  Duchess  of  Suther- 


land, the  patroness  of  Mrs.  Stowe,  and 
writer  of  a  Pharisaical  appeal  to  the 
ladies  of  America  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  has  ejected  for  that  purpose  hun- 
dreds of  her  tenants ;  her  agents  in  many 
cases,  it  is  said,  actually  pulling  down 
the  cottages  or  setting  them  on  fire  to 
compel  the  inmates  to  vacate  them.  Let 
us  hear  Englishmen  testify  in  their  own 
words  as  to  the  condition  of  their  coun- 
trymen, and  let  us  bear  in  mind  while 
listening  to  their  testimony  that  the  wit- 
nesses belonging  to  a  class  far  above  that 
whose  sufferings  they  lay  bare,  are  there- 
fore above  the  suspicion  of  partiality. 

Mr.  John  Fox,  medical  officer  of  the 
Cerne  Union,  in  Dorsetshire,  says  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  rural  labourers : 

'*  Most  of  the  cottages  are  of  the  worst 
description,  some  mere  mud  hovels  and 
situated  in  low  and  damp  places,  with 
cess  pools  or  accumulations  of  filth  dose 
to  the  doors.    The  clay  floors  of  many 
are  much  below  the  level  of  the  road, 
and  in  wet  seasons,  are  little  better  than 
80  much  mud.    In  many  of  the  cottages, 
the  beds  stood  on  the  ground  floor  which 
was  damp  three  parts  of  the  year;  scarce- 
ly one  had  a  fire-place  in  the  bed-room, 
and  one  had  a  single  pane  of  glass  stuck 
in  the  mud  wall  as  its  only  window. 
Persons  living  in  such  cotta^^ee,"  adds  the 
worthy  doctor  with  great  naivete^  "are 
generally  very  poor,  very  dirty  and  usual- 
ly  in  rags ;  living  only  on  bread  and  pota- 
toes, scarcely  ever  tasting  animal  food, 
and  consequently  highly  auaceptible  of 
disease  and  very  unable  to  contend  with  if 

Here  is  a  description  of  tiie  dwellings 
in  Southleigh,  Dorsetshire. 

'*  House  almost  in  ruins — ^been  so  for 
ten  years.  Floor  of  mnd  dripping  with 
water.  Five  in  the  family ;  a  young 
man  of  twenty-one,  a  girl  eighteen,  an- 
other thirteen,  with  father  and  mother, 
all  sleeping  together  up  stairs.  Rent  of 
this  cottage  one  shilling  a  week.'' 

"Cottage  after  cottage  in  Southleigh 
presents  the  same  characteristics.  Clay 
floors,  low  ceilings  letting  in  the  rain,  no 
ventilation ;  two  rooms,  one  above  and 
one  below ;  gutters  rnnning  through  the 
lower  room  to  let  the  water  oC    Inmates 
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disabled  bj  rheumatisni,  ague  and  ty- 
phus." 

This  is  in  England.  Hear  what  Mr. 
Symonds,  a  government  commissioner, 
sajs  of  Wales : 

"  The  people  of  my  district  are  uni- 
Tcrsally  poor.  The  cottages  in  which  the 
people  dwell  are  miserable  in  the  extreme 
in  every  part  of  Cardiganshire,  Breck- 
nockshire, and  Radnorshire,  except  the 
Eiist.  I  have  myself  visited  many  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  my  assistants 
have  done  so  likewise.  I  believe  that 
the  Welsh  cottagers  are  very  little  if  at 
&I1  superior  to  the  Irish  huts  in  the  coun- 
try districts.  Brick  chimneys  are  very 
unusual.  In  few  cottages  is  there  more 
than  one  room,  which  serves  the  purpo- 
ses of  living  and  sleeping.  A  large 
dresser  and  shelves  usually  form  the  par- 
tition between  the  two ;  and  where  there 
»re  sepvarate  beds  for  the  family  a  curtain 
or  low  board  (if  it  exists)  is  the  only  di- 
Tijion,  with  no  regular  partition." 

Mr.  Kay,  speaking  of  England,  says : 

"The  accounts  we  receive  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  show  that  these 
miserable  cottages  are  crowded  to  excess. 
Pf'ople  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  mar- 
ried and  unmarried,  parents,  brothers, 
sisters  and  strangers,  sleep  in  the  same 
rooms,  and  often  in  the  same  beds.  One 
gentleman  tells  '.us  of  six  people  of  dif- 
ferent sexes  and  ages,  two  of  them  man 
and  wife,  sleeping  in  the  same  bed,  three 
^th  their  beads  at  the  top  and  three  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed.  Another  tells  ns  of 
adalt  uncles  and  nieces  sleeping  in  the 
Bame  bed  together;  another  of  adult 
brothers  and  sisters ;  and  others  mention 
facts  of  these  crowded  bedrooms  much 
t(K>  horrible  to  be  alluded  to.  Uw  are 
th^e  soliUiry  instances,  but  similar  re- 
p^>rts  are  given  by  gentlemen  writing  in 
aU  parts  of  the  country." 

What  a  condition,  and  to  what  state  of 
morals  does  it  not  lead  I 

Hear  Robert  Southey's  energetic  lan- 
guage: 

**  To  talk  of  English  happiness,"  says 
^e,  *'  is  like  talking  of  Spartan  freedom. 
The  Kdots  are  overlooked.  In  no  country 
can  such  riches  be  acquired  by  commerce, 
bu:  it  is  the  one  who  grows  rich  by  the 
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labor  of  the  hundred.  The  hundred  hu- 
man beings  like  himself,  as  wonderfully 
fashioned,  gifted  with  the  same  capacities 
and  equally  made  for  immortality,  are 
sacrificed  body  and  soul.  Horrible  as  it 
must  appear,  the  assertion  is  true  to  the 
very  letter.  They  are  deprived  of  all  in- 
struction and  all  enjoyment  of  the  sports 
in  which  childhood  instinctively  indulges, 
of  fresh  air  by  day,  and  natural  sleep  by 
night.  Their  health,  physical  and  moral, 
is  alike  destroyed ;  they  die  of  diseases 
induced  by  unremitting  task-work,  by 
confinement  in  the  impure  atmosphere  of 
crowded  rooms ;  or  they  live  to  grow  up 
without  decency,  without  comfort,  and 
without  hope  ;  without  morals,  without 
religion,  and  without  shame;  and  to 
bring  forth  slaves  like  themselves  to  tread 
in  the  same  path  of  misery.  The  Eng- 
lish boast  of  their  liberty,  but  there  is  no 
liberty  in  England  for  the  poor.  They 
are  no  longer  sold  with  the  soil,  it  is 
true ;  but  they  cam  not  quit  the  soil  if 
there  be  any  probability  or  suspicion  that 
age  or  infirmity  may  disable  them.  If  in 
such  a  civse  they  endeavor  to  remove  to 
some  situation  where  they  hope  more  ea- 
sily to  maintain  themselves,  where  work 
is  more  plentiful,  or  provisions  cheaper, 
the  overseers  (of  the  poor)  are  alarmed, 
the  intruder  is  apprehended  as  if  he  were 
a  criminal,  and  sent  back  to  his  ovm  par- 
ish. Wherever  a  pauper  dies,  that  parish 
must  be  at  the  cost  of  his  funeral.  In- 
stances, therefore,  have  not  been  wanting 
of  wretches  in  the  last  stages  of  disease 
having  been  hurried  away  in  an  open 
cart  upon  straw,  and  dying  upon  the 
road." 

Can  language  be  stronger  ?  "  Without 
decency,  without  comfort,  and  without 
hope;  without  morals,  without  religion, 
and  without  shame !"  What  a  picture  of 
"Merrie  England,"  by  one  of  her  most 
gifted  sons ! 

Time  has  brought  no  improvement 
since  Southey  penned  those  burning  lines. 
Listen  to  another  Englishman  writing  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  of  July,  1842 : 

"  It  is  a  deplorable  fact,"  says  be, 
"  that  the  English  agricultural  poor  who 
have  large  families  of  very  young  child- 
ren, live  much  better  as  beggars  than  as 
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laboarei^.  Eight  or  Dine  shilliDgs  per 
"week  Tvill  not  support  a  man  with  a 
wife  and  fi?e  children.  When  the  eldest 
of  the  children  can  keep  her  younger  sia* 
ters  and  brothers  in  tolerable  order,  the 
wages  of  the  labourer  are  augmented  by 
the  earnings  of  his  wife,  and  tQ  exist  is 
barely  possible.  But  existence  is  impos-' 
sible  in  those  English  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, where  the  aTcrage  rate  of  wages  is 
leas  than  ten  shillings  ;  and  yet  there  are 
many  such  districts,  and  multitudes  of 
agricultural  labourers  are  thus  becoming 
mendicants.  For  there  is  no  mystery  in 
the  poor  man^s  house-keeping.  He  may 
pay  his  rent  to  a  very  kind  landlord  at 
harvest  time.  This  is  just  possible.  Iir 
like  manner  he  may  wear  old,  patched  and 
tattered  clothing,  and  himself  and  his 
family  may  absolutely  refuse  to  follow 
the  counsels  of  their  vicar  or  curate  to  at- 
tend at  church  in  spite  of  their  ragged 
garments;  and  they  may  hide  themselves 
on  the  one  holiday  of  the  week,  ashamed 
of  confessing  their  extreme  poverty.  The 
pcor  will  not  attend  the  Temple  of  God 
in  tattered  garments,  and  out  of  their 
scanty  wages  they  cannot  afford  even 
shoes  for  their  children.  And  then  as  to 
firing ;  the  children  may  be  put  to  bed 
early  in  the  winter  afternoons,  four  and 
five  in  a  small  bed,  as  soon  as  their  stom- 
achs have  been  warmed  vnth  a  sort  of 
hot  slop  of  water  and  brown  sugar,  with 
the  rinsings  of  a  milk-pot,  and  may  sleep 
from  five  in  the  afternoon  to  seven  in  the 
morning.  But  at  last  the  morning  oomes^ 
and  craving  appetites,  and  many  mouths 
to  feed,  and 'many  stomachs  to  be  satis- 
fied, and  either  the  loaf,  rice,  or  potatoes 
must  be  supplied."    *    *    * 

"  It  is  undeniable  that  in  most  of  the 
purely  agricultural  districts,  the  wages 
of  the  labourer  are  not  adequate  to  his 
maintenance.  The  food  of  eaeh  day 
must  be  bought  and  paid  for ;  and  it  is 
very  easy  to  calculate  that  this  cannot  be 
done  when  the  wages  of  an  agricultural 
labourer  with  his  family  are  under  fifteen 
shillings  per  week.  Yet  in  nearly  two 
t/iirde  of  those  disiricU^  the  wages  average 
scarcely  more   than  tlie   moiety  of  thai 
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**  If  the  agricultural  poor  in  England 


could  support  existence  in  anything  like 
comfort  with  the  present  rates  of  wages 
and  food,  from  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  their  characters  and  sentiments,  we 
feel  justified  in  saying  that  they  would 
shun  the  evils  and  horrors  of  mendicity; 
but  when  after  years  of  unceasing  toil, 
they  find  that  the  fire  never  blaze»,  the 
smoke-jack  never  turns,  and  the  beer  can 
never  foams  for  them,  but  tbatsqu&lid 
poverty  and  then  disease,  are  their  abi- 
ding portions,  unless  they  beconike  depen- 
dent upon  the  Unions  for  their  support, 
they  rush  away  from  the  scenes  of  their 
sorrows  and  ruin,  and  become  beggars  1" 

If  this  witness  does  not  write  in  as 
polished  a  style  as  Southey,  the  pictars 
which  he  draws  is  hardly  less  vivid. 

To  speak  of  Ireland  would  be  super- 
fluous. The  orator,  the  poet  and  the  his- 
torian have  recorded  her  vroee  ia  memo* 
rials  more  lasting  than  brass.  She  stands 
the  Niobe  of  modern  times,  turned  to 
very  stone  for  the  loss  of  her  children, 
swept  away  by  starvation  and  disease. 

Different  laws  and  customs,  a  much 
greater  degree  of  social  equality,  a  milder 
climate,  and  especially  a  less  dense  popu- 
lation, have  produced  resulte  somewhat 
less  mournful  to  behold  in  France  and 
other  continental  States.    But  there,  also, 
the  condition  of  the  peasantry  is  one  of 
great  privation.    Many  of  those  things 
which  we  consider  as  necessaries,  are 
never  seen  in  the  peasant's  cottage.  Tea, 
coffee,  and  sugar  are  luxuries  beyond  his 
reach.    It  is  true  that  the  common  wine 
of  the  country  is  a  substitute  for  the«e, 
but  it  must  also  fill  the  place  of  almost 
aU  kinds  of  animal   food.     Rye-bread, 
generally  of  the  color  of  tobacco,  with  s 
cheap  kind  of  cheese,  or  an  onion  or  two, 
and  a  scanty  draught  of  wine  or  cider, 
forms  the  nourishment  of  the  French, 
German  and  Spanish  peasantry.  And  this 
meagre  diet  is  often  deficient  in  quantity 
as  well  as  in  quality.    If  the  wretched 
labourer  loses  a  few  days  from  sickness  or 
want  of  employment,  the   pale,  hungry 
little  faces  around  his  bare  table  send  un- 
utterable anguish  to  his   heart.     And 
when  the  cold  blasts  of  winter  add  to  the 
pangs  of  hunger,  how  desolate  his  exis- 
tence!   Then  yea  might  see  the  shiver- 
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ing  forms  of  young  children  thinlj  clad 
aod  b&re-footed,  eagerly  seeking  for  every 
twig  and  fragment  of  dead  wood,  that 
the  jealoas  vatchfulnesa    of  the    land- 
owners allows  them  to  glean  in  the  forests. 
\niat  a  contrast  between  the  American 
fanner    and     the     European    peasant  I 
Wherever  the  belated  traveller  may  stop 
in  this  broad  land  of  ours,  the  house  of 
the  settler  affords  a  simple  but  abundant 
ho^pitjility.    Even    in    the   rudest    log- 
hoD9e  of  the  wilderness,  unless  extreme 
indolence  or   intemperance  has  lefl  its 
car^e  upon  the  inmates,  he  is  sure  of  a 
pabstaatial  repast  for  himself,  and  plen- 
tiful provender  for  his  horse;  and  fre- 
qaentlj  these  are  forced  upon  him  with  a 
heartiness  which    calls    to   mind  those 
beautiful  words,  that  it  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive.    But  how  could  the 
European  rustie  dispense  the  rites  of  hos- 
pitftlitr?    In  bis  wretched  home  are  no 
stores  of  provisions.    Though  he  is  in- 
duftrious,  temperate  and  honest,  though 
his  hands  are  callous  with  daily  toil,  he 
lires  "  from  hand  to  mouth."    Daily  he 
sends  to  the  village  baker  for  his  slender 
Mpply  of  brown  bread.    By  the  side  of 
his  hovel  stands  no  plethoric  crib  burst- 
ing with  the  rich,  yellow  corn ;  and  the 
erening  meal    generally  consumes    the 
laf^t  atom  of  food  purchased  for  the  day. 
ILiving  seldom  enough   for  himself,   he 
coald  not  give  or  even  sell  to  others.  The 
demon?  of  suffering  and  starvation  which 
garn'fion  his  dwelling  leave  him  no  pos- 
sibility  of    exercising    that    virtue    by 
which  "some   have   entertained  angels 
naawares.*' 

Tom  we  now  from  the  agricultural  to 
the  manufacturing  laborer. 

He  who  visits  one  of  those  temples 
which  modem  industry  raises  for  itself, 
iQ'ght  with  reason  suppose  himself  trans- 
ported to  some  magic  palace  of  the  Ara- 
bian Nights,  filled  with  the  wonders 
of  Aladdin's  Lamp.  Around  him,  in 
endless  array,  are  displayed  the  produc- 
tioi»  of  human  skill.  Stuffs  of  silk  and 
i:'ld  enriched  with  the  most  ingenious 
aod  delicate  designs;  gems  from  the 
Uweh  of  the  earth  doubled  in  value  by 
the  Ul^rioaa  art  of  the  lapidary ;  gol- 
dea  vessels  and  ornaments  less  precious 


for  their  material  than  their  workman- 
ship ;  gorgeous  furniture  combining  the 
highest  forms  of  beauty  with  the  pur- 
poses of  usefulness :  tissues  rivalling  the 
gossamer  in  the  fineness  of  their  texture ; 
above  all,  that  most  valuable  of  nil  met- 
als, iron,  under  a  thousand  shapes,  from 
the  simple  cut  nail  to  the  hair  spring  of 
the  watch,  of  far  higher  prico  than  it^ 
weight  in  gold ;  or  the  tremendous  ma- 
chinery of  the  ocean  steamer,  whose  reg- 
ular, irresistible,  and,  (in  itself,)  noise- 
less action,  seems  the  very  impersonation 
of  impassible  destiny ;  in  a  word,  all  the 
powers  and  productions  of  nature  made 
tributary  to  man's  comfort  and  luxury, 
create  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder  an 
almost  unbounded  idea  of  the  power  of 
human  skill.  Let  him  pass  from  the  con- 
templation of  these  wonders  to  that  of 
the  labourers  without  whom  they  never 
would  have  existed,  and  what  a  contrast 
meets  his  eye  I 

If  space  permitted,  and  we  did  not  fear 
to  weary  the  reader's  patience,  we  could 
draw,  from  official  documents,  compiled 
by  disinterested  men,  a  picture  of  hor- 
rors whose  realities  would  transcend  all 
the  darkest  fictions  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Bee- 
cher  Stowe  and  her  school.  We  are  not 
left  in  these  matters  to  the  flights  of  fan- 
cy, or  even  to  the  voluntary  testimony  of 
zealots  in  the  cause.  Both  the  English 
Parliament  and  the  French  Chambers 
have  sent  commission  af^er  commission  to 
inquire  personally  into  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes ;  and  the  reports  of 
those  commissions  fill  volumes.  From 
these  materials  it  is  easy  to  sketch  the 
history  and  condition  of  the  industrial 
labourer. 

He  begins  his  life  of  toil  in  the  years 
of  in&ncy,  from  seven  to  twelve  years  of 
age.  His  wages  are  generally  higher 
than  those  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  his  ex- 
penses are  necessarily  greater ;  he  lives 
in  a  town  or  city  where  his  lodgings,  how- 
ever mean,  cost  more,  as  well  as  most  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  At  day  break, 
and  even  before,  he  repairs  t<\  the  factory, 
the  cotton  mill  or  the  forge,  or  if  he  is  a 
collier,  to  the  subterranean  depths  of  the 
coal-mines.  There  he  labours  with  hardly 
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a  momeDt's  intermission,  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  hours.    The  heated  atmosphere 
loaded  with  deleterious  vapors  or  poison- 
ous dust,    undermines    his   health  and 
shortens  his  life,  for  it  is  m  melancholy 
reflection  that  many  of  the  different  "pur- 
suits  of  industry  are  attended  hy  diseases 
peculiar  to  each.    Such  are  the  painter's 
cholic,  the  collier's  asthma,  the  weaver's 
consumption,  the    sweep's   cancer,    the 
grinder's  disease,  &c    This  is  not  all. 
At  any  moment  the  explosion  of  the  fire 
damp,  the  bursting  of  a  boiler,  some  en- 
tanglement in  the  machinery,  the  break- 
ing of  a  rope,  a  beam,  a  ladder,  a  cog, 
may  cost  him  his  life,  or  maim  him  for- 
ever ;  and  he  is  almost  certain  that  sooner 
or  later  during  his  years  of  toil,  some 
such  accident  will  happen  to  him.    With 
all  this  labour  and  exposure  what  does  he 
earn  t    Barely  the  means  of  protracting 
for  a  few  years  hie  miserable  life,  and  of 
leaving  after  him  a  race  as  wretched  as 
himself.    Nay,  such  is  the  terrible  pres- 
aare  of  necessity,  that  to  eke  out  his 
slender  resources,  he  is  compelled  to  ex- 
pose his  tender  children  to  the  withering 
influence  of  this  existence,  which  stunts 
their  growth,  deforms  their  bodies,  and 
corrupts  their  hearts.    Think,  ye  that  are 
fathers  and  mothers,  of  tender  little  girls, 
working  twelve,  fourteen,    and   sixteen 
hours  daily,  in  the  dark  coal  seams,  not 
more  than  twenty  inches  high,  pushing 
the  coal  cars  to  the  larger  seams  of  the 
mine ;  or  else,  standing  without  relaxa- 
tion on  the  factory  floor,  feeding  a  huge 
monster  in  the  shape  of  a  flax  or  cotton 
loom,  at  a  temperature  of  86  to  100°,  in 
an  atmosphere  reeking   with    the  foul 
smell  of  machinery  oil  and  impure  exha- 
lations, and  under  the  lash  of  overseers  I 
Truly,  the  triumphs  of  industry,  like 
those  of  the  battle  field,  are  not  obtained 
without  the  groans  and  the  lives  of  the 
victims. 

Is  this  exaggeration  ? 

Turn  to  the  reports  of  Messrs.  Home, 
Symonds,  Scriven,  Mitchell,  Kennedy, 
Wood,  Franks,  &c*,  &c.,  commissioners 
sent  by  the  British  Parliament,  at  differ- 
ent times  and  to  various  places,  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  working  popula- 
tion.   We  must  quote  from  them  very 


sparingly ;  limiting  ourselves  mainly  to 
those  passages  which  describe  general 
practices  rather  than  particular  cases. 

Mr.  Kennedy  thus  describes  the  labour 
of  children  in  the  coal  seams: 

"  The  child  in  front  is  harnessed  by 
his  chain  to  the  wagon ;  the  two  boys  be- 
hind are  assisting  in  pushing  it  foivard* 
Their  heads  are  brought  to  a  level  with 
the  wagon,  and  the  body  almost  in  ahor. 
izontal  position.    This  is  done  partly  to 
avoid  striking  the  roof,  and  partly  to  gain 
the  advantage  of  muscular  action  whloh 
is  greatest  in  that  position.    It  will  be 
observed  that  the  boy  in  front  goes  on  his 
hands  and  feet.  These  boys  by  constantly 
pushing  against  the  wagons,  occasionally 
rub  off  the  hair  from  the  crowns  of  tbeir 
heads  so  much  as  to  make  them  almost 
bald.  This  labour  is  not  confined  to  boys, 
but  girls  are  also  employed  in  it" 

Listen  to  the  homely  but  graphic  lan- 
guage of  the  labourers  in  th^r  testimony 
before  the  commissioners : 

Evidence  of  Janet  Gummings,  llyeart 
old.    Scottish  mines : 

"I  gang  with  the  women  at  5,  and 
come  up  with  the  women  at  5  at  night ; 
work  all  night  on  Fridays,    and  come 
away  at  12  in    the  day.     I  carry  the 
larger  bits  of  coal  from  the  wall  fece  to 
the  pit  bottom,  and  the  small  pieces  in  a 
creel.    The  weight   is    usually  a  cwt.; 
do  not  know  how  many  pounds  there  are 
in  a  owt.,  but  it  is  some  weight  to  carry. 
It  takes  three  journeys  to  fill  a  tub  of  4 
cwt.,  distance  from  150  to  250  fathoms. 
The  roof  is  very  low.    Have  to  bend  my 
back  and  legs,  and  the  water  comes  up 
frequently  to  the   calves    of   my  le^. 
Have  no  liking    for  the   work;  father 
makes  me  like  it.    Never  got  hurt,  but 
often  obliged  to  scramble  out  when  bad 
air  was  in." 

Margaret  Hipp,  17  years  ol4«  ^^^1 
Bigg  Colliery,  SUrlingshire: 

"My  employment  after  reaching  the 
wall  face,  is  to  fill  my  bctgie,  with  2i  to  3 
cwt.  of  coal.  I  then  hook  it  on  to  my 
chain,  and  drag  it  through  the  i^eam, 
which  is  26  to  28  inches  high,  till  I  get 
to  the  main-road,  a  good  distance,  prulia- 
bly  200  to  400  yards.  The  pavement  I 
drag  over  is  wet.    I  am   obliged  at  all 
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times  to  cra^l  on  hands  and  feet  with  my 
bagie  hung  to  the  chains  and  ropes.  It  is 
sad  sweating  and  sore  work,  and  fre- 
quently maims  the  women." 

Agnes  Moffat,  17  years  old,  coal- 
bearer  : 

"Began  to  work  at  10  years  of  age; 
father  took  sister  and  I  down ;  he  gets 
our  wages.  I  fill  five  buckets;  the 
weight  is  more  than  2500  lbs. — it  takes 
me  twenty  journeys.  Not  uncommon  for 
women  to  drop  off  the  ladder  down  the 
dyke  below." 

Margaret  Jacques,  17  years  old : 

"  I  have  been  seven  years  at  coal-bear- 
ing. I  make  thirty  rakes  (trips)  a  day 
with  2  cwt.  on  my  creel." 

Helen  Reid,  16  years  old:  "I  have 
wrought  fire  years.  Am  frequently 
worked  from  four  in  the  morning  to  six 
fX  night  I  carry  near  two  hundred 
weight  on  my  back." 

All  the  medical  witnesses  testify  amply 
IS  to  the  diseases  consequent  upon  such 
excessive  labours.  These  are  inflaroa- 
ti(»D3  of  the  joints  and  glands,  diseases 
of  the  heart,  asthma,  ruptures.  One 
lorgeon  says :  "  Most  colliers  become 
asthmatic  at  thirty."  Another  says:  "I 
net  with  very  few  colliers  above  forty 
years  of  age,  who,  if  they  had  not  a  con- 
firmed asthmatic  disease,  were  not  suffer- 
ing from  difficult  breathing." 

L«t  us  pass  from  the  coal  mines  to  the 

factories. 

Dvideace  of  James  Patterson,  aged 
§iity  years,  solemnly  sworn.  Witness 
deposes,  "that  he  is  an  overseer  in  Messrs. 
James  k  W.  Brown's  flax  spinning  mill 
fti  Dundee,  and  has  been  in  their  employ- 
ment about  seven  years;  that  he  was 
prerioasiy  at  the  spinning  mill  at  Glamis 
for  twelve^  years,  and  there  lost  his  right 
&nn,  caught  by  the  belt  of  the  wheels. 
'Hiat  he  has  been  about  forty  years  in 
spinoiog  millfl,  and  has  seen  the  young 
people  so  lashed  with  a  leather  strap  that 
they  could  hardly  stand ;  that  at  Trollick 
he  has  eeen  them  lashed,  skin-naked,  by 
the  manager,  James  Brown ;  that  at 
3Ijateith  he  has  seen  them  taken  out  of 
IH,  irhen  they  did  not  get  up  in  time, 
and  kdhed  with   horse-whips   to  their 


work,  carrying  their  clothes,  while  yet 
naked,  in  their  arms." 

William  Campbell  testifies  to  the  beat- 
ing of  the  children  by  the  overseers; 
hours  of  work  twelve  and  a  half. 

Alexander  Willie,  twenty-six  years  old, 
deposes :  "  that  he  is  a  spinner  in  one  of 
the  spinning  departments ;  that  most  of 
the  spinners  keep  taws  to  preserve  their 
authority,  but  he  does  not ;  that  he  has 
seen  them  (the  children)  pretty  severely 
whipped  when  they  were  in  fault ;  that 
he  has  seen  piecers  beat  by  the  overseers 
even  with  their  clenched  fists;  that  he 
has  seen  both  boys  and  girls  so  treated ; 
that  he  has  seen  John  Erwan  beating  his 
little  piecers  severely  even  within  these 
few  weeks  ;  that  when  he  had  a  boy  as  a 
piecer,  he  beat  him  even  more  severely 
than  the  girls ;  that  he  never  saw  a  ther- 
mometer in  his  flat  till  to  day ;  when,  in 
consequence  of  a  bet,  the  heat  was  tried, 
and  found  to  be  72** ;  but  that  they  are 
spinning  coarser  cotton  in  his  flat  than  in 
some  of  the  others,  where  a  greater  heat 
is  required."  "The  thermometer  last 
night,"  says  another  witness,  speaking  of 
a  different  factory,  "was  102°." 

Various  witnesses  depose  "  that  the 
children  are  beat  with  straps  or  with  the 
fist,  sometimes  kicked."  One  says  he 
"chastises  them  with  a  light  whip,  some- 
times with  a  cane.  One  boy  died  from 
the  consequences  of  a  kick  from  an  over- 
seer. Another  had  two  ribs  broken  by  a 
kick." 

Abraham  Fortesque,  a  clothier,  being 
asked  by  the  commissioners,  "  How  are 
the  children  beaten?"  answers:  "That 
depends  upon  the  humanity  of  the  slub- 
ber, or  spinner.  Some  have  been  beaten 
so  severely  that  they  have  lost  their  lives 
in  consequence  of  being  so  beaten;  and 
even  a  young  girl  has  had  the  end  of  a 
*biUy-roller'  jammed  throifgh  her  cheek." 

Question:  "  What  is  a  billy-roller?" 

Answer:  "A  heavy  rod  of  from  two  to 
three  yards  long  and  two  inches  in  di- 
ameter, with  an  iron  pivot  at  each  end. 
I  have  seen  them  take  the  billy-roller  and 
tap  them  on  the  head,  making  their  heads 
crack  so  that  you  might  have  heard  it  six 
or  eight  yards  off  in  spite  of  the  din  and 
rolling  of  the  machinery.    I  knew  a  boy 
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tD  be  struck  on  ^e  elbow;  it  occasioned 
a  swelling;  be  was  not  able  to  work  more 
than  three  or  four  weeks  after  the  blow, 
and  died  in  consequence.  There  was  a 
woman  in  Holmfrith  who  was  beaten 
▼ery  much ;  and  she  died  in  consequence 
of  being  beaten  with  a  billy-roller." 

Hear  them  tell  of  the  effects  of  this 
Kfe  upon  those  who  are  subject  to  it. 

One  witness  says  of  the  children: 
**They  are  standing  upon  one  leg,  lifting 
np  the  other,  a  greater  part  of  the  day, 
to  keep  the  spindles  in  motion.  This 
makes  many  cripples.  They  are  liable  to 
hav0  their  fingers  caught  and  to  suffer 
otheraccident-sfrom  the  machinery.  Theif 
tiie  hours  are  so  long  that  I  have  seen 
them  drop  down  asleep  among  the  straps 
and  machinery,  and  so  get  cruelly  hurt.'* 

John  Wright,  steward  in  the  silk  fac- 
tory of  Messrs.  Brinsley  &  Shatwell,say8: 
"From  my  earliest  recollection,  I  have 
found  the  effects  to  be  awfully  detrimen- 
tal to  the  well-being  of  operatives.  1 
have  observed  frequently  children  car- 
ried to  the  factories  unable  to  walk,  and 
ishai  entirely  owing  to  excessive  labour  and 
confinement.  I  remember,  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  working  in  one  of  the  largest 
firms  in  Macclesfield  with  about  twenty- 
five  men,  where  there  were  scarce  one- 
half  fit  for  His  Majesty's  service.  Those 
that  are  straight  in  their  limbs  are  stunted 
in  their  growth.  There  is  an  alarming 
increase  of  cripples  in  this  town/' 

Report  of  Mr.  Home:  "In  Willenhall 
tho  children  are  shamefully  and  most 
cruelly  beaten  with  a  horsewhip,  strap, 
stick,  hammer  handle,  file,  or  whatever 
tool  is  nearest  at  hand,  or  are  struck  with 
the  clenched  fist  or  are  kicked, 

"In  Sedgley  they  are  sometimes  struck 
with  a  red-hot  iron,  and  bruised  and 
burnt  simnltaneously :  sometimes  they 
have  a  '  flash  of  lightning*  sent  at  them. 
When  a  bar  of  iron  is  drawn  white  hot 
from  the  forge  it  emits  fiery  particles, 
which  the  man  commonly  flings  in  a 
shower  upon  the  ground  by  a  swing  of 
his  arm  before  placing  the  bar  upon  the 
anvil.  This,  however,  is  sometimes  di- 
rected at  the  boy.  It  may  come  over  his 
hands  and  fkce,  his  naked  arms  or  breast. 
If  his  shirt  be  open  in  front,  which  is 


usually  the  case,  the  red-hot  particles  are 
lodged  therein  and  he  has  to  shake  them 
out  as  fast  as  he  can." 

The  Rev.  Isaac  Clarkson,  magistrnte, 
Ticar  of  Wednesbury:  "In  his  capacitj 
of  magistrate  complaints  often  came  be- 
fore him,  made  by  boys  against  masters 
from  different  places  round  about.  A 
boy  from  Darlaston  has  recently  been 
beaten  most  unmercifully  with  a  red-hot 
piece  of  iron.  The  boy  Was  burnt,  fairly 
burnt  I  Wished  to  cancel  the  indentures; 
but  the  master  had  been  to  the  b  mrd  of 
guardians,  or  to  the  clerk  of  the  Stafford 
Union,  and  promised  to  behave  better  in 
future.  Has  had  various  similar  cases 
brought  before  him." 

(See  the  Reports  of  the  "Children's 
Employment  Commission,"  printed  b; 
the  authority  of  the  House  of  CommoDS, 
1842  and  '43  ;  and  an  article  upon  them 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  January,  1S44, 
for  the  authority  for  the  facts  aboTd 
mentioned  and  the  following.) 

Among  other  witnesses  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Home,  the  superintendant  registrar 
says:  "That  in  those  trades  in  which  the 
work  is  by  the  piece,  the  growth  of  chil- 
dren is  injured;  that  in  these  cases  their 
strength  is  overtasked  for  the  sate  of 
profit.    One  of  the  constables  of  the  town 
(Wolverhampton)  states  that  there  are 
examples  without  number  of  deformed 
men  and  boys ;   their  backs  or  legs,  or 
often  both,  growing  wrong;    the  backs 
grow  out,  and  the  legs  grow  in  at  the 
knees;  hump-backed,  and  knock-kneed. 
There  is  most  commonly  only  one  leg 
turned  in,  a  K  leg.    It  is  occasioned  by 
standing  all  day,  for  years,  filing  at  a 
vice.    Thinks  that  among  the  adults  at 
Willenhall,  whose  work  is  forging  or  fil- 
ing, one-third  of  the  number  are  affected 
with  hernia.'' 

But,  exclaims  the  advocate  of  free 
labour,  these  people  are  free-bom  Eng- 
lishmen. If  they  are  treated  so  harshly 
they  can  refuse  to  submit  and  appeal  to 
the  law,  which  will  protect  them  against 
such  usage. 

Alas,  how  easy  it  is  to  disguise  hide- 
ous realities  with  deceitful  words!  Thefs 
men  whom  you  call  free  because  you  do 
not  see  their  owner  in  a  tangible  shape, 
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•cnubI  ijitaM  foaaded  «pon  eonpatition, 
tlwl  jta  effeaU  OB  Ui«  ehUdrm  of  tlH  poor 
ue,  not  onlj  to  iitifle  tlieir  intaUaote  Bad 
depnive  ibair  faMrta,  bat  6? en  to  dry  ap 
or  (MUKin  iu  tb«m,  ibe  •pringH  of  lib." 

Hear  bim  alao  npoa  tba  muuw  of  tka 
Lyontte  unuredtion  in  183  L 

"If  on%",Mji  be,  V  WM  in  1S3I  wbkt 
itU  attlMpr«uat,i]«j.  Tbe  ailktrad* 
flmplc^sd  (nun  thirty  to  fsrtf  tboaMBd 
j««cnwyrnai.  Above  Uiie  olui,  hariag 
neitbei'  capital,  credit,  sor  fixed  domioQw, 
vxi  liringfrotn  band  to  month,  wm  that 
of  tbe  niKitar  weararat  whoae  BonbaM 
anaountad  to  aigkt  or  tea  thousand. 
EU«h  of  tbeae  had  four  or  fire  looma,  utd 
eniployed  joumejineB  vhom  they  fnr- 
i)iehed  with  impleioenta  and  materiala, 
keeping  for  their  own  ab»i«  half  tba 
vtgea  paid  by  tbe  ntanufacturwH.  The 
manufaotqren,  of  vtbom  tban  were  aboat 
aiglet  hundred)  formeds  third  olasa inter. 
mediate  between  tbe  master  weeiers  and 
thoM  who,  undsr  the  name  of  commis- 
Hon-ageota,  supplied  tbe  raw  malorial. 
Tbua  tbe  oommiHion-acoflta  ground  down 
tbe  mauufactoren,  who  in  tbeir  turn 
tquaeied  tbe  maetar  weavers,  and  -the 
latter  traaafarred  to  the  journeymen  tbe 
pleasure  entailed  on  themaelraa.  Banoa 
arose  among  tbe  olaw  who  had  to  bear 
tbe  whole  burden  of  theea  aoounulatod 
tyransiea,  that  aullsn  ranoour  that  to- 
mentainthe  iurcharged  heart  until  tiie 
hour  cornea  when  it  bursts  forth  in  a 
whirlwind  of  passion. 

"The  prosperity  of  the  Lyonese  trade 
bad,  bowBTer,  for  a  long  time,  put  off  tbe 
eril  day.     Ae  long  as  they  bad  weifc 
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utmost  limits.  Some  manufacturers  con- 
tinued to  enrich  themselves.  But  the 
majority  seeing  their  profits  diminishing, 
ehifted  their  losses  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  master  weavers,  and  these  again  trans- 
ferred them  to  the  journeymen.  The 
wages  of  the  intelligent  and  industrious 
workmen  fell  gradually  from  between 
four  and  six  francs,  to  forty,  thirty-five, 
twenty-five  sous.  In  November,  1831, 
the  workmen  employed  in  weaving  plain 
silks  earned  but  eighteen  sous,  by  eighteen 
hours  of  daily  labour.  The  unfortunate 
workmen  began  to  utter  loud  cries  of  dis- 
tress when  they  saw  their  wives  and 
children  deprived  of  their  very  bread. 
The  situation  of  the  master  weavers  had 
become  most  fearful ;  the  fall  in  prices 
no  longer  allowed  them  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  high  rents,  the  losses  resulting 
from  the  repeated  stoppages  of  their  looms, 
and  from  their  too  frequent  putting  in 
and  out  of  gear;  complaint  became  gene- 
ral." 

What  took  place  then?  The  historian, 
relating  events  still  perfectly  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  his  countrymen,  tells  us  that 
the  workmen  made  a  strike.  That  a 
compromise  was  agreed  upon  between 
them  and  the  manufacturers,  establish- 
ing a  minimum  of  wages.  That  in  a 
short  time  the  manufacturers,  perhaps 
from  the  pressure  of  necessity,  refused  to 
abide  by  it.  Then  followed  a  new  strike, 
with  assemblages  and  processions  of  work- 
men. The  feelings  of  all  parties  became 
irritated.  The  manufacturers  accused 
the  workmen  of  violating  public  order ; 
and  as  they  belonged  to  the  most  influ- 
ential class  of  society,  they  easily  enlisted 
on  their  side  the  sympathies  and  fears  of 
the  authorities.  At  their  instigation  mili- 
tary force  was  employed  to  disperse  the 
processions.  This  was  done  with  s6me 
violence  and  the  loss  of  a  few  lives.  Then 
insurrection  burst  forth  like  a  volcano. 
The  bleeding  bodies  of  the  slain,  carried 
through  the  populous  quarters  of  the 
city,  stirred  up  feelings  of  revenge  and 
despair.  The  insurgents  carrying  flags 
with  the  words  inscribed  upon  them, 
*•  Let  us  live  by  our  labour,  or  let  us  die 
fighting !"  "  Work  or  death  I"  drove  out 
the  garrison,  and  kept  complete  posses- 


sion of  the  city  for  several  day?,  daring 
which  they  showed  the  utmost  respect  for 
the  persons  and  property  of  those  whom 
they  considered  as  their  oppressors.    At 
last  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
headed  by  Marshal  Soult  and  the  Duke  o( 
Orleans,  appeared,  and  they  surrendered 
without  having  gained  the  least  advant- 
age by  their  resistance.    Many  had  pe^ 
ished  in  the  conflict;  many  more  were 
consigned  to  prisons,  or  avoided  this  fate 
by  flight;  the  cholera  thinned  out  the  re- 
mainder the  ensuing  Summer,  and  th« 
rest  of  the  population  were  enabled  to 
vegetate  for  a  few  years.    In  1834,  a  new 
insurrection  took  place,  more  serious  than 
the  first.    The  government,  after  subdu- 
ing it,  erected  a  citadel  to  overawe  the  re- 
bellious city,  and  placed  there  a  strong 
garrison  of  **  armed  paupers  to  keep  in 
subjection  paupers  without  arms." 

With  regard  to  the  effects  of  factory 
labour  upon  the  workmen  in  France,  Mr. 
Rauddtsays:  "Every  year  about  300,000 
young  men  reach  the   age  of  twenty. 
(The  age  of  conscription.)     Out  of  this 
number  half  only,  and  this  is  a  deplora- 
ble fact,   are  fit  for  military  service." 
And  Mr.  Charles  Dupin,  one  of  the  first 
statesmen  of  that  country,  from  the  ros- 
trum of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  declared 
that  "out  of  100,000  young  men  called  to 
military  service,  the  ten  most  manufac- 
turing departments  furnished  8,980  in^rm 
or  deformed."     By  the  most  moderate 
calculation,  those  ten  departments  could 
furnish,  at  the  outside,  only  one-^venth 
of  the  100,000  recruits,   or    14,2^5,  of 
whom  consequently  nearly  two-tliirds  were 
disabled  or  deformed  before  the  age  of 
twenty!      The    comparative    absence  of 
physical  deformity  in  our  Southern  popu- 
lation, is  a  relief  to  the  eye  and  the  feel- 
ings of  any  one  whom  a  lon|i;  residence 
in  a  large  European  city  has  accust^>med 
to  behold  daily  in  the  streets,  Tost  num- 
bers of  the  lame,  the   blind,   and  the 
hnnohbacked. 

It  is  certain  that  where  the  children  of 
the  poor  are  sent  to  the  factories  at  the 
age  of  ten  or  earlier,  to  labour  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours  daily,  there  is  neither  tiroe 
nor  opportunity  to  impart  to  them  any 
education.    Accordingly,  the  documents 
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referred  io  afford  the  most  abundant  proof 
that  the  moral  and  mental  condition  of 
the  labouring  population'  is  as  miserable 
as  can  well  be  conceived.    Mr.  Kay  says 
that  more  than  half  of  the  poor  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  cannot  read.    A  writer 
ia  "Household  Words"  says    that   the 
great  bulk  of  them  cannot ;  and  remem- 
ber that  to  speak  of  the  poor  means  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.    An  article  in 
the  London  Times  in  November,  1849, 
states  that  the  convictions  for  crime  in 
Dorsetshire  alone,  for  four  years,  amounted 
to  4,(NjO.    An  English  writer,  i^  1834, 
stated  ns  a  fact,  that  about  120,000  of  the 
pcpnlation  are  always  in  jail.     And  when 
▼e  think  of  the   crowded  condition  of 
families,  and  even  strangers,  all  sleeping 
together  in  the  same  room  and  the  same 
beds  as  previously  described,  and  this  by 
the  absolute  compulsion  of  circumstances, 
can  we  wonder  at  being  told  by  their 
own  countrymen  that  this  leads  to  the 
mast  demoralizing  efi'ects;    "that  there 
appears  to  be  a  perfect  want  of  decency 
aci^jng  the  people."     "That,"  says  the 
rector  of  a  parish,   "the  immorality  of 
the  young  women  is  most  horrible,  and 
00  i\\e  increase  in  an  extraordinary  de- 
p^y    "  That/'  says  another,  "  promis- 
co'ug  intercoorse   is    most  common,   is 
thought  of  as  nothing,  and  the  women 
do  not  lose  caste  by  it."    That  "  adultery 
and  incest  are  frightfully  common !".... 
Notliing  can  show  their  mental  state  in 
K»  striking  a  manner  as  the  evidence  de- 
rive^i  from  the  examination  of  the  chil- 
dren themselves  by  thesub-commissioners. 
Here  is  a  fragment: 

"A  girl,  18  years  old — I  never  learnt 
E'  thing.  I  never  go  to  church  or  chapel. 
I  hnve  never  heard  that  a  good  man  came 
into  the  world,  who  was  God's  Son,  to 
Kive  sinners.  I  have  never  heard  of 
Christ  at  all."  (Evidence,  Mines,  p.  252.) 
*'The  Lord  sent  Adam  and  Eve  on  earth 
to  ^ave  sinners."  (p.  245.)  "I  don't  know 
^hn  made  the  world;  I  never  heard  about 
<^  d.''  (p.*  228.)  "Jesus  Christ  was  a 
'^Jepherd ;  lie  came  a  hundred  years  ago 
tc  receive  sin."  (p.  232.  "Jesus  Christ 
'f'w  Ujrn  in  heaven,  but  I  don't  know 
^Ut  happened  to  Him ;  He  came  on 
<s*rth  to  commit  sin.    Yes;  to  commit  sin. 


Scotland  is  a  country,  but  I  don't  know 
where  it  is.  Never  heard  of  France." 
(p.  205.)  "I  don't  know  who  Jesus 
Christ  was ;  I  never  saw  Him,  but  I've 
seen  Foster  who  prays  about  Him."  (p. 
291.)  "I  have  been  three  years  at  Sun- 
day school.  I  don't  know  who  the  Apos- 
tles were.  Jesus  Christ  died  for  His  Son 
to  be  saved."  (p.  245.)  Employer  to  the 
commissioner :  "  You  have  expressed  sur- 
prise at  Thomas  Mitchell  (the  preceding 
witness)  not  having  heard  of  God.  I 
judge  there  are  few  colliers  hereabouts 
that  have."  (Second  Report,  p.  156.) 

"  It  is  stated  by  all  classes  of  witnesses, 
'that  the  most  revolting  feature  of  juve- 
nile depravity  in  this  town  is  early  con- 
tamination from  the  association  of  the 
sexes;'  'that  juvenile  prostitution  is  ex- 
ceedingly common.' " 

Of  the  girls  employed  in  the  nail 
factories  at  Sedgley  and  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  lace  makers  of  Northampton- 
shire, Oxfordshire,  Beds  and  Bucks,  the 
account  is  equally  unfavourable.  The 
dreadful  sufferings  of  the  London  milli- 
ners, working  eighteen  hours  a  day,  are 
graphically  described  in  the  same  docu- 
ments. (See  Edinburgh  Review,  January, 
1844.) 

But  wherefore  multiply  quotations  and 
accumulate  evidence  which  might  be  in- 
creased almost  without  limits.  Does  any 
still  doubt?  Let  him  turn  to  the  modern 
literature  of  Europe,  especially  of  Eng- 
land and  France.  I  care  not  what  he 
reads!  The  historian,  the  philosopher, 
the  journalist,  the  poet,  the  novelist,  the 
orator  and  the  dramatist,  are  all  as  if 
fascinated  by  the  fearful  subject:  the 
sufferings,  the  degradation  of  the  labour- 
ing classes;  that  is  to  say,  of  nearly  the 
whple  nation.  Thomas  Hood's  Song  of 
the  Shirt  is  not  the  lyrical  embodiment 
of  a  fable ;  nor  is  the  "  Joe  of  Tom's  All 
Alone,"  in  Dickens'  "Bleak  House,"  a 
creation  of  the  romancer's  brain  without 
many  a  wretched  prototype  in  real  life! 

For  what  equivalent,  (if  the  word  can 
be  used  without  bitter  mockery,)  does  the 
wretched  labourer,  or  artisan,  sacrifice 
his  health,  shorten  his  life,  destroy  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  his  tender  children, 
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and  reduce  himself  to  the  level  of  the 
brut«? 

For  an  average  of  twelve  shillings  a 
vreek,  or  forty-four  cents  a  day,  for  adult 
Jabonrers,  and  two  to  four  shillings  a 
week  for  children.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Lyonese  silk  weavers,  for 
eighteen  cents  per  day  of  eighteen  hours' 
work;  and  this  in  countries  where  most 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  are  dearer  than 
in  ours. 

What  crushing  oppression,  what  in- 
tolerable tyranny  compels  them  to  it? 

Inexorable  necessity!  Gaunt,  ghastly 
hunger  I  Think  you 'that  anything  less 
would  have^  power  to  do  it? 

Yes,  it  is  hunger  which  presses  them; 
und  there  are  at  all  times,  in  those  great 
manufacturing  countries,  thousands  of 
able-bodied  and  industrious  men  who  are 
willing  to  labour  for  the  merest  pittance 
which  will  keep  soul  and  body  together, 
'and  who  can  find  no  regular  employ- 
ment.* Their  cry  is  not  for  alms,  but  for 
work,  but  no  man  needs  them  or  their 
work.  They  are  supernumeraries.  We 
are  told  by  Political  Economists,  that  the 
wages  of  the  labourer  cannot  sink  below 
what  is  necessary  to  support  him  and  to 
enable  him  to  rear  a  family,  otherwise  the 
race  would  perish,  or  be  so  much  dimin- 
ished as  to  cause  a  scarcity  of  labour 
which  would  be  followed  by  a  correspond- 
ing rise  in  its  market  value.  But  where 
there  are  so  many  thousands  of  super- 
fluous hands,  wages  must  fall  below  this 
limit,  at  least  so  much  as  to  allow  multi- 
tudes to  perish  yearly  from  the  conse- 
quences of  destitution ;  the  compensa- 
tion of  the  labourer  may  be  very  little 
above  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
support  him  alone,  and  yet  the  supply 
remains  greater  than  the  demand.  Though 
many  die,  yet  too  many  are  left. 

Even  this  minimum  might  be  deemed  a 
blessing.  The  miserable  operative,  divid- 
ing among  many  the  bread  sufficient  but 


for  one,  would  waste  and  decay  slovlj; 
he  and  his  wife  and  children  would  shrink 
and  wither  day  by  day,  but  he  might 
perhaps  be  patient  and  hope  on  to  the 
end,  and  die  at  last,  attributing  to  disease 
what  was  merely  starvation. 

But  what  is  to  become  of  him  in  those 
erises  so  common  in  modern   society! 
Cotton  rises  five  cents  per  *pound,  or  the 
silk  crop  fails,  and  consequently  twenty 
commercial  houses  become  bankrupt,  in- 
Tolving  in  their  ruin  a  hundred  manu- 
facturers, who  stop  twice  as  many  mWU 
or  factories  ;  and  fifty  thousand  workmen 
are  discharged  at  once,  perhaps  in  one 
single  district.     Or  else  there  is  a  general 
money  pressure,  and  all  manufacturers 
contract  the  sphere  of  their  operations, 
throwing  hundreds  of  thousands  out  of 
employment.!     Or,  again,  a  great  vrar 
breaks  out ;  the  supplies  of  raw  material 
are  cut  ofi^,  or  the  outlets  for  the  manu- 
factured article  are  closed,  and  a  similar 
result  follows.     The  French  Revolution 
of  1848,  threw  out  of  occupation  one 
million  of  men  in  that  countr}'  alone. 
Nay,  more  than  this ;  a  mere  wh\m  of 
fashion  may  deprive  thousands  of  tiie 
means  of  subsistence.     The  simple  snb- 
stitution  of  shoe-strings  for  shoe-buekled 
is  stated  to  have  deprived  of  employment 
twenty  thousand  persons  in  Birmingham 
and  Sheffield.    In  suoh  cases,  what  esn 
the  workman  do  hut  starve  unless  pnVl'ic 
or  private  charity  interferes  to  save  him 
from  such  a  doom  ? 

What  is  then  the  labourer  of  modem 
society?    A  slave!     Ay,  worse  than  a 
slave,  for  he  is  of  no  value  to  any  one. 
Hear  what  Linguet  said  of  Lim  uiuety 
.years  ago.     "The  slave  "waa  maintained 
when  he  could  not  work.     But  the  free 
labourer  who  is  badly  paid  when  he  dues 
work,  what  is  to  become  of  him  wheuhe 
does  not?    Who  is  there  to  trouble  him- 
self about  his  lot?    Whom   does  it  c^st 
anything  when  he  perishes  of  languor  and 
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•  Not  less  than  480,000  yearly  in  England  alone. 

tThe  crisis  of  1867,  which  had  not  begun  when  these  lines  were  penned,  is  a  faii 
illustration  of  tliis  assertion,  and  its  effects  at  the  North  show  tliat  even  our  poculuvi 
advantages  will  not  shield  us  from  the  consequences  of  excessive  industrial  conipeiitni- 
and  a  suiierabttndance  of  labour. 
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lio  is  tbere,  consequently, 
sted  in  hindering  him  from 
The  slaTe  was  precious  to 
M6oant  of  the  money  which 
kim.  But  the  free  labourer 
li  voluptuary  who  employs 
In  times  of  servitude  the 
t  had  some  price;  they  were 
ft  what  they  brought  in  mar- 
hey  are  no  longer  sold,  they 
no  intrinsic  value.  In  an 
pB  horse  is  of  much  more 
%  aoldier,  because  the  horse 
td  they  can  get  the  soldier 
The  suppression  of  slavery 
lii^  calculation  of  war  to  pass 
y  'fife.    (LiNGUET.    Thiorie 

iew  of  the  condition  of  the 
r  Jal>ourer,  which  has  led  the 
lufopean  socialist  schools  to 
m  of  liberty :  "Liberty  is  the 
nerely  the  right,]  belonging 
ttercise  his  faculties  as  he 
I  rule  is  Justice,  its  limits, 
'  others;  Nature  is  its  princi- 
law  its  safeguard." 
it  the  commeutary  of  one  of 
iflinguished  upon  this  defi- 

• 

g^es  a  right  to  acquire 
ited  to  all,  when  credit  and 
Itats  of  labour  belong  only  to 
lat  signifies  a  right  to  pros- 
V9t  the  means  of  realizing 
What  matters  a  broad  and 
I  ihe  wretch  who  cannot  walk? 
iie  possession  of  the  instru- 
dbour  is  a  monopoly;  wher- 
iling  out  of  credit  is  in  the 
iyate  capitalists  who  lend  only 
wherever  competition  leaves 
ipitalist  at  the  mercy  of  the 
^er  the  lives  of  the  citizens 
upon  their  good  conduct  and 
(but  upon  the  cessation  of 
demand  or  the  invention  of 
od;  wherever  the  children  of 
)  forced  away  at  seven  years 
the  school  where  they  would 
)A,  and  buried  alive  in  the 
in  they  are  worked  for  twelve 
y;  where,  in  fine,  there  are 
:teen  prostituting  themselves 


for  bread;  infanticides  from  penury;  work- 
men whom  the  invention  of  a  new  ma- 
chine turns  into  the  streets  to  starve,  and 
thousands  of  labourers  who  wake  some 
day  with  pale  faces  and  ra^^ng  hearts, 
and  rush  to  the  fight  with  this  cry: 
'  Let  us  live  by  our  labour  or  die  fight- 
ing!' freedom  is  but  a  lure,  but  the  hypo- 
crisy of  despotism.'' 

"  And,"  continues  he,  "  the  fault  is  not 
in  men,  but  in  things.  .  .  .  The  destruc- 
tion of  a  despotism  of  this  sort  is  there- 
fore an  affair  of  science,  not  of  revolt.  It 
is  the  principle  that  is  impious ;  it  is  the 
situation  which  is  guilty.''  (Louis  Blanc, 
History  of  Ten  Tears,  Conclusion.)  We 
have  here  the  French  counterpart  to 
Southey's  mournful  exclamation  quoted 
above,  "There  is  no  liberfy  in  England 
for  the  poorl" 

Yes,  they  are  all  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge it.    The  poor  man  has  only  changed 
his  name.     He  was  once  called  a  serf, 
then  a  villein,  and  now  a  labourer;  butiid 
reality  he  is  now,  more  than  ever,  a  slave. 
And  his  bondage  is  but  the  more  cruel, 
became  instead  of  being  the  slave  of  itbn 
who  would  be  merciftU,  for  the  sake  of 
their  own  interest  if  nothing  more,  they 
are  the  slaves  of  things,  of  circumstances 
which  can  have  no  mercy.    When  English 
legislation    wished    compassionately    to 
interfere  to  protect  the  poor  from  the  ef- 
fects of  their  own  competition,  and  en- 
acted that  no  females  should  work  in  the 
coal  mines,  and  that  the  factory  working 
hours  should  not  exceed  ten,  multitudes 
of  operatives  petitioned  that  these  en- 
actments might  be  repealed;   and  that 
they  might  be  allowed  to  deform  their 
bodies,  to  ruin  their  health  and  mori^,  to 
wear  out  their  lives  and  those  of  their  lit- 
tle ones,  and  why?    Because  by  these 
limitations  upon  their  labour  they  would 
earn  a  few  ounces  less  of  bread ;  because 
fatigue,  dangers,  blows,  exhaustion,  de- 
formity and  moral  degradation  seemed  to 
them  preferable  to  the  pangs  of  hunger  I 

To  all  these  evils,  add  the  unspeakable 
hatred  and  rage  accumulated  and  "  com- 
pressed in  the  heart's  hot  cells"  of  those 
millions  of  wretched  beings,  who  know, 
ing  themselves  to  be  of  the  same  blood 
and  race  as  the  more  favoured  classes,  see 
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these  revelling  in  wealth,  while  they 
themseWes  are  perishing  of  misery.  Com- 
pare those  pale,  haggard,  hollow-eyed, 
famine-wilted  populations  with  the  black 
slaves  of  oar  coantry,  the  best  paid,  and 
the  most  contented  labourers  on  the  face 
of  the  globe,  cheerfully  acknowledging 
the  fitness  of  their  inferior  position,  per- 
fectly willing  to  remain  in  it,  tormented 
by  no  envious  heart-burnings  or  cares  for 
the  future,  and  say  which  presents  the 
most  proper  object  for  the  sympathy  and 
oompassion  of  the  philanthropist. 

Such,  then,  are  the  evils  which  attend 
the  development  of  modem  industrial 
society  in  Free  countries.  And  we  assert 
that  the  same  causes  will  produce  the 
same  effects  everywhere ;  if  not  immedi- 
ately, at  some  period  more  or  less  re- 
mote. It  is  absurd  to  expect  that  even 
our  country  is  to  be  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  If  the  Northern  States  of 
the  Union  have  not  yet  suffered  from  the 
effects  of  excessive  competition,  it  is  only 
because,  however  great  has  been  the  in- 
crease of  population,  the  increase  of  our 
natural  resources,  by  the  opening  of  new 
regions,  has  been  still  more  rapid.  But 
the  day  must  come  in  which  the  neces- 
sary consequences  of  the  system  will  be- 
gin to  show  themselves.     Free  labour 


leads  to  a  superabundance  of  population, 
which  brings  on  the  unbridled  compe- 
tition which  we  have  described,  and  all 
the  woes  which  flow  from  it. 

The  view  of  the  case  would  be  inoom- 
plete  if  we  did  not  take  a  glance  at  the 
supposed  advantages  of  that  form  of  so- 
ciety. 

The  true  and  proper  object  of  govern- 
ment or  society,  is  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number.  But  under  the 
system  which  we  have  been  considering, 
the  vrretchedness  and  suffering  which 
struck  our  eyes,  is  the  condition  of  the 
immense  majority.  Who  are  the  labourers, 
the  mechanics,  the  poor  in  the  Free 
countries  of  Europe  where  the  system 
has  had  time  to  work  out  its  legitimate 
results?  Why,  it  is  the  nation.  What 
if  some  few  are  enabled  to  display  an 
almost  fabulous  luxury  when  this  is 
bought  by  the  miseries  of  millions.  What 
if  a  Duke  of  Buccleugh  or  Sutherland, 
or  a  Marquis  of  Westminster,  has  an  in- 
come of  a  thousand  pounds  a  day,  when 
hundreds  of  thousands  die  yearly  of 
starvation.  Surely  the  wealth  of  a  few, 
however  immense,  is  no  compensation  for 
the  abject  poverty  of  the  mass. 

[to  BB  CONTUCini).] 


NoTB. — The  greater  part  of  this  essay  was  delivered  more  than  a  year  ago  in  the  form 
of  a  lecture,  before  the  mpst  ancient  literary  society  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  In  pre- 
paring these  pages  for  the  press,  the  writer  has  made  some  additions;  numerous  passages 
will  also  be  found  here,  which,  although  written  at  the  time,  were  left  unread,  some 
from  want  of  time,  and  others  from  other  considerations. 

*  With  regard  to  the  facts  mentioned,  the  writer's  authorities  have  been  chiefly  the 
British  Beviews,  and  some  English  and  French  authors  named  in  the  text.  The  high 
character  of  the  works  qiioted  may  safely  be  considered  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
accuracy  of  th*  statements  found  therein. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  PHILIP  PENDLETON  COOKE. 


THE   AUTHOR  OF   "FLORENCE   TANE." 


"  And  thus  he  bore,  without  abuse, 
The  grand  old  name  of  gentleman, 
Defamed  by  every  charlatan 
And  soiled  with  all  ignoble  use." 


In  Memoriam. 


We  need  not    offer   any   apology  to 
Tirginians  for  recording    a   few  perso- 
nal memorial?  of  their  countryman,  the 
author  of  "  Florence  YaneJ*    It  is  not 
tco  much  to  say  that  this  little  love  song, 
like  Ben  Jonson's,  **  Drink  to  me  only 
itilh  thine  eycsy^  and  Marlowe's,  "  Comt 
lice  viih  me  and  be  my  love,**  hjis  become 
a  portion  of  the  English  tongue.    From 
maoy  notices  we  select  that  of  a  recent 
^ter,  who  appears  to  have  had  no  ao- 
quaintance  with,  and  little  knowledge  of 
the  anthor.    **  There  are  some  few  pieces 
of  poetry,"  he  says,  "which  no  critic  has 
ever  dared  disturb.     It  matters  not  how 
^^a^e  and  pedantic    he    may    be,    he 
pa&«^s  by  these  as  noiselessly  and  quickly 
^  by  the  sheeted  dead.      Of   this  na- 
ture 18  the  mournful  lyric,  *  O'Connor's 
Child' by  Campbell:    'She  is  far  from 
the  had '  by  Moors,  Burns'  *  Highland 
Mary,'  and  worthy  of  a  place  with  these 
is  ^M  touching  little  elegy  of  *  Florence 
Vane,'   written    a   few    years    ago    by 
Philip  Pejtdleton  Cooke,  a  young  Vir- 
ginia poet,  who  lived  just  long  enough  to 
pliint  this  flower  by  the  grave    of   his 
'gentle  Ophelia,'    and   then  died.     In 
the  whole  compass  of  our  language  there 
cannot  be  found  a  more  gentle,  submis- 
eive  spirit, — more   touching    pathos    or 
feeling    tenderness — than    breathes     in 
ih\i    exquisite    gem."      But    we  need 
scarcely   multiply   testimony    upon    the 
merits  o{  this  song.    It  has  undoubtedly 
touched  the  popular  heart,  and  attained 
U>  a   widely   extended   popularity.    Its 
aathor's    claims  upon  the  attention    of 
hi^  generation  were  not  unsupported  by 
nsany  other  poems,  displaying  rare  deli- 
cwy  and  vigor  of  poetical  genius — and 
jet  per/laps,  after  all,  these  achievements 
vere  rather  the  earnest  of  what  he  might 
h&ve  done,    bad  his    life    been  spared. 
"Undoubtedly"  says  Mr.  Rufus  Griswold 
in  his  memoir,  **  Philip  Pendleton  Cooke 


was  one  of  the  truest  poets  of  our  day, 
and  what  he  has  left  us  was  full  of  pro- 
mise that  he  would  have  become  one  of 
the  most  famous.  The  chivalnc  poetry 
had  filled  his  mind  early  and  long,  and 
he  was  only  abandoning  it  for  the  more 
independent  and  beautiful  growth  of  his 
nature,  when  his  untimely  death  de- 
stroyed hopes  of  fruit  which  the  produc- 
tions of  his  youth  seemed  to  precede  as 
blossoms." 

We  do  not  speak,  therefore,  of  an  uxi« 
known  individual.  The  author  of  the 
"  Froissart  Ballads  "  is  very  fairly  enti- 
tled to  a  conspicuous  position  in  our  Vir- 
ginia Pantheon  :  and  another  critical  es- 
timate of  the  value  of  his  contributions 
to  the  practical  literature  of  the  English 
language,  in  addition  to  the  very  many 
which  have  already  appeared,  will  not, 
we  are  convinced,  prove  uninteresting  to 
the  world.  We  shall  confine  our  sketch, 
more  especially,  however,  to  the  author  in 
his  private  character — that  of  the  simple 
gentleman.  We  believe  that  an  exhibi- 
tion of  his  personal  traits,  together  with 
a  sketch  of  his  life,  will  not  prove  with- 
out interest  and  advantage  to  those  who 
pursue  the  noble  calling  of  letters.  An^ 
thors,  in  too  many  instances,  have  unfor- 
tunately been  more  or  less  addicted  to 
erratic  and  forbidden  tastes :  their  lives 
not  seldom  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  un- 
lawful indulgences.  Benvenuto  Cellini 
thought  it  a  merit  to  have  waylaid  and 
killed  his  enemy.  Savage  and  Steele, 
with  all  their  "  brave  genius,"  cannot  be 
regarded  as  respectable  citizens  ;  and  the 
old  English  writers,  with  few  exceptions, 
lived  lives  of  sworn  enmity  to  the  officers 
of  the  law,  and  seemed  to  regard  debt 
and  drunkenness  as  the  normal  condi- 
tions of  human  existence.  If  this  be 
true,  and  unhappily  it  is,  of  many  of.  the 
most  brilliant  names  of  literature  in 
every  land,  it  behoves  as  all  the  more  to 
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chronicle  the  life  and  character  of  one 
who  pursued  the  noble  career  of  letters 
without  a  blot  on  his  escutcheon — with- 
out once  forgetting  that  genius  gives  no 
license  for  irregularity.  The  subject  of 
our  sketch  was  such  a  member  of  the 
guild  of  authors.  A  delineation,  how- 
ever brief,  of  the  man,  will  show  that  the 
**  high  art  of  the  poet "  may  be  followed 
tranquilly  and  innocently — that  to  be  a 
devotee  of  the  muses  is  not  necessarily  to 
be  a  bad  citizen :  and  that  the  attractions 
of  poetry  may  be  thoroughly  reconciled 
wiUi  the  daily  life  of  the  good  father,  the 
•devoted  son,  the  honourable  member  of 
society — and,  more  than  all,  the  pure- 
hearted  Christian  gentleman. 

Philip  Pendleton  Cooke  was  bom  at 
the  old  family  mansion,  called  the  ''Stone 
House''  in  Martinsburg,  Berkeley  County, 
Virginia,  on  the  26th  of  October,  1816. 
He  died  in  January  1850,  at  the  age  of 

His  father  was  the  late  John  R.  Cooke, 
Esq.,  for  more  than  forty  years  an  emi- 
nent counsellor  in  the  higher  courts  of 
the  Commonwealth,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
admiration  and  warm  personal  regard  of 
many  distinguished  associates.  This  gen- 
tleman was  one  of  a  family  remarkable 
for  vigoroas  intellects — we  may  mention 
among  others  the  late  Dr.  John  Estin 
Cooke,  Professor  in  Transylvania  Univer- 
^ty,  and  founder  of  the  Medical  College 
of  Kentucky,  at  Louisville,  and  Col. 
Philip  St.  George  Cooke,  now  on  the  Utah 
-Expedition.  With  the  exception  of  a  term 
In  the  House  of  Delegates  during  the  last 
war,  when  he  marched  to  the  seaboard ; 
and  serving  as  a  member  of  that  "  assem- 
blage of  giants,''  as  it  has  been  called, 
ihe  Reform  Convention  of  1829-30,  we 
believe  he  never  held  any  official  posi- 
tion. In  this  latter  body  he  was  honour- 
ably distinguished ;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  session  served  as  one  of  the  commit- 
tee of  seven— embracing  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  Ex-President  Madison,  John 
Randolph,  Benj.  Watkins  Leigh  and 
others-^to  whom  was  deputed  the  task  of 
derailing  the  Constitution.  He  never  after- 
wards held  any  public  station,  but  he  deu 
TOted  his  whole  time  to  an  extensive  and 
arduous  practice — dying  finally  like  most 


of  the  great  lawyers    of  Virginia  "in 
full  harness."    He  is  still  remembered 
by  that  rapidly  disappearing  generation 
who    knew  and    loved   him,   as  in  his 
early   years    an    impassioned   advocate 
achieving  extraordinary    successes,   be- 
fore the  higher  tribunals,  in  his  latter 
days,  as  a  jurisconsult  of  profound  SLud 
extensive  learning — and  in  private  life, 
as  the  very  soul  of  kindness  and  honour; 
'*the    model,"    says  a  gentleman   who 
knew  him  long  and  well  "  of  lofty  cou> 
tesy,  chivalry  and  generosity."    His  wife 
was  Maria,  daughter  of  Philip  Pendleton, 
Esq.,  of  Berkeley  County,  a  nephew  o{ 
the  well  known  Judge  Edmund  Pendleton 
of  the  Rerolution — a  lady  still  spoken  of 
as  having  possessed  the  rarest  loveliness 
of  character,  united  to  ardent  Christian 
piety. 

Philip,  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  this  marriage,  and  those 
who  knew  him  will  support  our  asser- 
tion, that  in  his  nature  were  perpetuated 
many  of  the  sweetest  traits  of  his  pa- 
rents.   At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent 
to  Princeton  College,  where  hia  grand- 
father. Dr.  Stephen  Cooke,  and  many  of 
his  maternal  ancestors  bad    graduated. 
Here  he  paid  more  attention  to  Belles 
Lettres,  poetry  and  the  departments  of 
elegant   learning  generally  than  to  the 
dryer,  but  more   important   studies   of 
the  Collegiate  coarse.     His   knowledge 
of  Mathematics,   Philosophy,    and  Lan- 
guages was  appreciative  and  respectable, 
but  by  no  means  profound  or  critical. 
His    attainments  were,  nearly   all,    in 
the   direction    of  polite  literature — and 
were  very  striking  and  unusual.     Wao- 
dering  at  large  in  the  libraries  of  the 
College,  he  seems  to  have  emulated  the 
habits  of  the  bee — to  have  sought  for  the 
sweets  of  letters,  in  the  **  flowery  par- 
terres"   of   Spenser,    Chaucer   (always 
favourites  with  him)  and  the  elder  poets 
of   the  language,   to  whom    his    dero- 
iion  continued  earnest  and  unchanging 
throughout  life.    Those  who  knew  him 
at  this  period,  speak  of  him   as  some- 
what exclusive  and  retiring   in  his  as- 
sooiations  and  habits— and  this  we  sup- 
pose will  always  be  ibund  the  case  in 
young  men  of  his  peoaUar  intellectual 
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liriog ;  fttid  it  ia  matter  of  ragret  that 
tfaoj  have  oot  ipoken  "  with  authority," 
M  ttiey  might  bare  doae,  of  thia  period 
ia  the  life  of  their  friend  uid  kinsman. 
We  ihoold  have  had  a  luthful  and  at- 
tractive picture  of  the  acenea  in  wbioh 
(he  young  Tirginia  poet  acqaired  that 
pnftoieno;  in  field  eports  which  distio- 
gniabed  him,- in  the  eyea  of  tnonyjer' 
aom,  M  graatlj  ai  bia  laoeeai  in  lettcri. 
In  a  honting  article,  stylad  "  Tht  7iii>- 
kegBimUr  in  hi*  CUvet,"  he  says,  "Uv 
pawion  for,  and  all  the  aldll  I  poaaaM 
in  tnrke;  buotini^  grew  out  of  toy  wti*- 
eiatioo  with  iwo  gentlemen  nearljr  of  n^ 
own  age,  and  eloaelj  related  to  me  ]n 
blood.  One  of  tbeee  ia  lo  iDtataitta  • 
hnnter  of  Ibii  partioolar  game,  that  hi* 
friends  call  him  '  Turkejf-Foot.' "  Ab4 
writing  subBequeall;  to  %  friend,  Bb. 
Oriawold,  be  saji,  "It  baa  ooeurred  to 
me  to  tnm  mj  pMeiou  for  bonti^  and 
mj  'crowding  experiences'  (gathered  Id 
flfteeD  or  sixteen  ;ear»  of  lib  in  the 
nerrieet  Virginia  Soiuety)  of  hunting, 
flabiDg,  eoontrj  races,  ohoiacter  and 
want  of  character,  woods,  monntijns, 
fields  and  waters,  into  a  rambling  bo<^." 
Itia  to  be  regretted  that  this  intention 
was  not  carried  into  eiecation.  A  toI- 
nme  of  rare  freahneaa  wonM  bave  been 
the  resqlt;  for  in  the  wooded  bille  of 
Frederick  and  Berkelej,  on  thebonka  of 
the  stream  bearing  the  mofical  Indian 
name  of  the  Opeqaon,  the  joung  tports- 
man  not  only  found  every  species  of 
game — deer,  tnrkejs,  partridges,  phev 
saoli,  in  profaiion  ;  the  locality  wae  fur- 
ther intereeting  aa  the  haunt  of  more  than 
one  singular  character,  wbioh  a  graphic 
pen  might  have  seiied  npon  and  immor- 
tallied.  The  memoty  of  one  of  theee, 
an  old  hunter  named  Darie  Bums,  still 
linger*.  His  singnlaritiee  wonld  have 
afforded  scope  for  the  ganine  of  Oooper 
or  Irving — hie  figure,  ae  be  eat  at  the 
door  of  his  clap-boarded  oaUn,  rarronnd- 
ed  by  hla  fishing  neta  and  bounds,  waa 
worthy  of  the  peneil  of  Strother  or  Dar^ 
ley.  It  wae  here,  on  the  banks  of  the 
(^equon  and  the  Potomao,  in  the  beanti- 
fril  days  of  antamn,  and  amid  the  breezy 
hills  Uittt  the  snlject  of  oar  sketch  ac- 
qaired that  robnst  liUng  fi»  open  *ix 
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occupations  which  neyer  deserted  him. 
He  pursued  his  game  amid  the  most  pic 
turesque  scenes— drinking  in  at  every 
pore,  the  free  air  of  the  hills  and 
mountains :  often  whole  days  were  spent 
in  the  woods,  or  the  lodges  of  the  wild 
hunters.  Away  from  the  dwarfing  in- 
fluences of  "  society,''  and  "  the  world," 
the  youthful  sportsman  yielded  himself  to 
the  spirit  of  the  place,  and  became  a  true 
forester — experiencing  as  supreme  a  de- 
light in  the  wild  hills  and  "  beneath  the 
greenwood  tree,"  as  ever  did  his  favour^ 
ite  character,  the  bold  outlaw,  Robin 
Hood.  He  was  in  truth  an  outlaw  by 
his  own  choice — not  seldom  sleeping 
under  the  blue  canopy  all  spangled  with 
stars,  and  returning  to  the  elegant 
abodes  of  comfort  and  hospitality  around 
him  only  when  the  keen  pleasures  of  the 
chase  had  palled  and  the  "  merry  society  " 
of  which  he  speaks  attracted  him — the 
smiles  of  ladies  fair--or  the  pages  of 
his  friends,  the  elder  poets. 

Throughout  his  writings  we  discern 
the  influence  of  these  early  scenes  and 
associations.  There  is  a  breezy  freshness 
in  them — a  breath  from  the  woods,  as  it 
were,  impregnated  with  the  odour  of 
leaves,  and  the  perfumes  of  the  forest. 
It  is  not  fanciful  to  add  that  in  the  Frois' 
sari  BiiUadSy  and  other  portions  of  his 
works,  the  verse  glides  onward  vnth  the 
musical  flow  of  the  Opequon,  on  whose 
banks  the  poet  so  frequently  paused  to 
gaze  at  the  enchanting  landscape  through 
which  it  steals  to  the  Potomac.  It  was 
one  of  these  forest  streams,  donbtiess,  by 
whose  side  he  saw  the  maiden  of  his 
poem ;  the  fair  Emily : 

"When  I  beheld  her-*fbrm  and  face 
60  lithe,  90  fair — ^the  spirit  race 
Of  whom  the  better  poets  dreamed, 
Came  to  my  thought,  and  I  half  deemed 
My  earth*bom  mistress,  pure  and  good, 
Was  some  such  lady  of  the  wood 
As  she  who  worked  at  spell  and  snare, 
With  Huon  of  the  dusky  hair, 
Or  fled,  in  likeness,  of  a  doe 
Before  the  fleet  youth  Angelo. 
But  these  infirm  imaginings 
Flew  quite  away  on  instant  wings, 
I  called  her  name.     A  swift  surprise 
Came  whitely  to  her  face,  but  soon. 


It  fled  before  some  daintier  dyes, 
And,  laughing  like  a  brook  in  June, 
With  sweet  accost  she  welcomed  me." 

In  the  tale,  "John  Carper,  the  Hunter 
of  Lost  River,"  the  love  of  wild  scenes 
and  homely  character  is  strongly  dis- 
played.    The  hunter  himself  possesses 
rare  truthfulness  to  life.    Nothing  in  the 
portrait  is  over-coloured,  or  introduced  for 
"effect" — that  bane  of  cotemporary  litera- 
ture: he  stands  before  us,  the  simple 
mountaineer,  with  warm  feelings,  a  bra?e 
heart  and  an  unerring  eye  for  a  deer  or 
an  Indian.     Another  portndt,  that  of 
the  «  Gray-Beard  Miller  of  Crooked  Ron," 
in  The  Murder  of  ComsiaUc,  exhibits  the 
same  fresh  colouring  and  fidelity  to  real 
life. 

"The  summer  boughs  of  a  chestnut  spread 
Over  his  white  and  reverend  head, 
And,  catching  the  west-wind  in  iheir  leaves, 
Rustled  against  his  cabin  eaves. 
The  wind  that  stirred  the  lintel*  tree 
Touched  the  old  man  tenderly." 

The  miller  relates  the  wild  tragedy  of 
tiie  death  of  the  great  Cornstalk:  and 
the  poet  has  displayed  great  art  in  mak- 
ing  him  thus  narrate,  as  an  eye-witness, 
the  famous  event.    Many  such  incidents, 
characters  and  deseriptions,  ooear  in  Mr. 
Cooke's  prose  writings,  bat  it  is  in  his 
poems  particularly  that  we  find  the  result 
of  these  early  days  on  the  Opeqaon — in 
his  "life  in  the  Aatomn  Woods"-- "ISie 
Mountains" — and  other  pieoaSh     These 
are  so  many  panoramas  of  the  Tivid  and 
inspiring  life  which  he  led.     The  "brave 
splendour"  of  the  autumn  flushes  his 
cheeks  and  pulses,  and  his  yene  glows 
with  it. 

'^  What  a  brave  splendour 
Is  in  the  October  air  I  How  rich  and  clear — 
How  life-full  and  all  joyoual     Wo  must 

render 
Love  to  the  Spring-time,  with  its  aproutings 
itender, 

As  to  a  child  quite  dear — 
But  Autumn  is  a  noon,  prolonged,  of  glory, — 
A  manhood  not  yet  hoary  V* 

But  the  spIen(Ud  scene  is  but  the  theatre 
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npolsiTe  Bportsman;  he  immedi- 
tumes: 

'^Wliat  passionate 

1  delight  is  in.  the  proud  swift 

liat  time  the  lark,  at  heaven's  red 

ousTjr  singing— quite  infuriate 
l^th  the  high  pride  of  his  place ; 
ae  the  unrisen    sun   arrays  the 

f- 

m  its  ftrst  bright  adorning. 

'Bark  the  shrill  horn — 
tbhear  as  any  clarion — 
vith  silrer  call  the  ear  of  mom ; 
iiike  steeds,  stout  Curtal,  and  Top- 

lad  Greysteil,  and  the  Don — 
of  them  his  fiery  mood  displaying 
^iJih  pawing  and  with  neighing. 

Uige  your  swift  horse 

crying  hounds  in  this  fresh  hour, 

high  hills — stem  perilous  streams 

t  glades  ope  give  free  wings  to 
irse — 

Liid  you  will  know  the  power 
rIS  chase — and  how  of  griefs,  the 

L'cnre  is  in  the  forest!" 

rwiM  freedom  of  the  fields 
^i«-4lM  panoit  of  game—the 
i&of  tiie  deer'' — the  rapid  ruBh 
lek  tiirough  the  open  glades — ^is 
l»  AtlrMtioiiy  the  only  pleasure 
itf  c^etsays: 

^iove.  the  woods 

I  season  of  the  liberal  year; 

|i;:piit  their  whispering  solitudes, 

nyseif  to  melancholy  moods, 

rith  no  intruder  near: 

mnge  lessons,  as  I  sit  and  ponder, 

a  eve^  natural  wonder." 

I,  IHs  trae: 

^t  not  alone 

Bare's  melancholy  courtier  loved 

;<^ntumn  forest:  and  I  own 

Ot  oft  have  mused  as  he,  but 


d  hunt  with  Amiens : — 


j> 


bat  still  we  fancy  that,  in  the  intervals, 
so  to  speak,  of  his  fever,  the  youthful 
hunter  was  a  true  disciple  of  Jacques — 
sharing  fully  that  "  humourous  sadness^' 
which  the  melancholy  courtier  describee 
as  compounded  of  so  many  ingredients. 
We  feel  very  certain  that  he  would  never 
have  fired  upon  the  panting  deer,  the 
''sad  creature  wounded"  despite  his 
declaration  in  the  succeeding  couplet. 

More  than  one  of  his  early  friends  havcf 
assured  us  that,  even  in  the  most  exciting 
scenes,  he  never  wholly  forgot  his  calling. 
He  was  still  the  student  and  interpreter 
of  the  mysteries  of  Nature — discovering 
in  the  "whispering  solitudes''  of  which 
he  speaks,  and  the  **  natural  wonder"  of 
the  falling  leaf,  or  the  stream  at  his  feet, 
the  subtle  charm  known  to  the  poeUe 
dreamer.  Stretched  beneath  the  great 
trees  towering  above  him ;  with  no  com' 
panion  but  his  dog,  or  it  may  be,  Spen- 
ser's Fairy  Queen  beside  him  on  the  leafy 
carpet: — thus  buried  in  the  depths  of  the 
woods,  away  from  the  bustle  and  glare  of 
the  world,  the  days  of  the  joung  Vir- 
ginian quickly  flitted  by — and  amid  such 
scenes  was  shaped  that  poetical  character 
which  ever  after  led  its  possessor  to  re- 
gard Nature  as  his  loving  friend — and  to 
people  it^  wildest  solitude  with  the 
bright  and  beautiful  figures  of  his  im- 
agination. 

Thus,  in  alternate  devodon  to  exciting 
field  sports,  poetic  reveries  over  the  open 
pages  of  Chaucer  or  the  Elizabethan 
poets,  and  the  claims  of  that  "merriest 
Virginia  society"  of  whioh  he  speaks, 
passed  the  two  or  three  years  succeeding 
his  return  from  Princeton.  Did  it  fall 
within  our  scheme,  we  might  present  a 
picture  of  that  merry  life,  not  wholly  de- 
ficient, we  think,  in  interest.  On  the 
canvass  would  figure  very  many  gay  festi- 
vals and  country  firoHcs — ^fishing  parties 
of  young  men  and  maidens,  wandering 
on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  stream,  or 
sailing  in  the  boat  which  gently  rocks  to- 
day upon  the  current,  under  the  great 
willow  shadowing  the  Opequon,  as  in 
other  years— gay  riding  parties,  gallop- 
ing through  the  Spring  or  Autumn 
woods — the  time  enlivened  by  the  smiles 
of  ladies  fur— by  a  hundred  jests,  and 
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by  joyous  laughter  long  since  hushed, 
hut  ringing  still  in  the  memories  and 
hearts  of  those  who  remain  to  read  these 
lines — night-hunting  with  hounds,  or  the 
spear  used  in  transfixing  fish  seen  by  the 
light  of  the  blazing  torch — horse  races — 
country  weddings,  where  to  the  merry 
violin,  the  joyous  reel  went  on  its  way  in 
triumph,  and  the  festival  was  kept  up, 
without  flagging,  day  after  day  and  night 
after  night: — these  and  a  hundred  other 
scenes  in  the  old  country  halls,  beneath 
the  great  oaks,  or  on  the  banks  of  the 
picturesque  streams,  might  we  describe ; 
and  if  a  strong  natural  taste,  united  to  a 
considerable  acquaintance  with  such  pas- 
times be  enough,  we  might  make  the 
picture  entertaining.  But  the  want  of 
9pace  forbids,  and  perhaps  the  theme 
would  be  to  such  as  remember  tlie 
"  vanished  laughter"  of  those  scenes,  a 
somewhat  sad  one : — recalling  as  it  would 
to  these — the  friends  and  kinsmen  of  the 
subject  of  our  sketch — the  days  when  he 
was  a  bright-faced  youth,  his  smile  full 
of  the  happiest  sunshine,  his  laugh  the 
very  echo  of  mirth  and  joy,  it  would  only 
enhance  the  sorrowful  character  of  that 
other  picture — the  pale  statuesque  coun- 
tenance of  the  poet  sleeping  his  last 
sleep— not  looking  from  beneath  his  pallid 
eyelids  on  the  weeping  circle,  gazing 
silently  on  his  tranquil  face — but  smiling 
as  he  smiled  when  he  died. 

But  our  sketch  of  these  youthful  days 
expands  unduly.  DuHng  the  period 
referred  to,  the  young  huntsman  and  poet 
was  living  at  "Glengary,"  his  father's 
estate,  near  Winchester.  Whilst  at  home 
he  passed  his  days  either  in  active  field 
sports,  or  in  offering  a  divided  homage  to 
law  and  literature.  Many  of  his  friends 
now  living  will  remember  the  little  office 
in  the  grove,  approached  by  a  path, 
winding  across  velvet  sward  beneath 
lofty  trees,  where  he  wrote  many  of  his 
earlier  poems.  The  murmur  of  an  jSlolian 
harp,  placed  in  the  window,  made  the 
place  vocal  with  delicate  music ;  and  here 
passed  many  delightful  hours,  spent  by 
the  youthful  poet  in  congenial  communion 
with  the  "sweet  singers"  of  the  elder 
English  literature.  The  result  of  these 
studies  was  a  series  of  articles  on  the 


early  "English    Poetry."     These  were 
published  in    the   first   volume  of  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger ^  then  recently 
established — to     which    periodical    Mr. 
Cooke  continued  his  contributions  to  the 
time  of  his  death ;  his  latest  work,  "The 
Chevalier  Merlin,"  appearing  there  un- 
finished. The  papers  on  *'  English  Poetry" 
were  greatly  admired,  we  are  informed, 
by  Judge    Beverly  Tucker,    and  other 
competent  critics,  who  regarded  theai  as 
somewhat  extraordinary  productions  fur 
so  young  a  man.    Indeed  they  display  a 
familiarity  with,  and  critical  appreciation 
of  the  elder  poets,  which  would  do  honour 
to  a  matured  intellect.    They  were  fol- 
lowed at  intervals  by  the  "Song  of  the 
Seasons,"  "TheCreation  of  the  Antelope/' 
"Young  Bosalie  Lee,"  and,  we  believe, 
"Florence    Vane,"    which  if    not  here 
published,  was  at  least  prodnced  at  this 
period,  or  soon  afler.     To  these  were 
added  some  prose  articles  and  poems  pub-        , 
lisbed  in  the  Winchester  yiFginian.    K<^f'^^ 

But  these  favourite  pursuits  did  not    .'<*- 
wholly  banish  the  study  of  the  law.    Mr,     f' 
Cooke  came  to  the  bar  before  he  \ras 
twenty-one,  and  in  the  same  year,  we  be- 
lieve, was  married.    His  wife  waji  Miss 
Anne  Tayloe    Burwell,  of   the   worthy 
family  of  the    latter    name    in   Clarke 
county — a  lady  who  was  too  soon  des- 
tined to  support  the  dying  head  of  one  to 
whom  she  had  proved  an  abiding  joy  and 
consolation.    The  years  succeeding  his 
marriage  were  spent  by  Mr.  Cooke,  to  a 
much  greater  extent,  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  than  in  the  indulgence  of  his 
literary  tastes.    The  law,  however,  was 
never  a  favourite  with  him,  as  has  been 
almost  universally  the  case  with  those 
possessing  the  higher  and  more  expanded 
imagination.    Its   routine  of   drudgery, 
and  doubtless  many  of  its  technical itie.<«, 
were  repugnant    to  him.      Though  we 
have  frequently  been  informed  that  his 
neighbours  placed  great  reliance  on  his 
legal  advice,  and  also,  that  his  efforts  as 
a  public  speaker,  at  the  bars  of  the  court?, 
were  indicative  of  very  striking  powers 
in  that  direction,  we  are  induced  to  think 
that  he  never  surrendered  to  the  law  the 
best  powers  of  his  intellect,  or  acquired 
any  fondness  for  its  prosecution.    When 
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8  atterirardfl  his  father,  forced 
Id  the  Talne  of  his  real  estate, 
g  of  his  fine  establishment  at 
r,*^  and  additional  misfortunes, 
rider  and  more  lucrative  field 
eriiona  in  the  capital  of  the 
Cooke  Tirtaallj  abandoned  the 
leention  of  his  profession,  and 
mn  quietly  with  his  joung 
he  **  Yinejard,"  in  the  Shenan- 
f,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 

otifbl  region  in  which  he  thus 
f  abode,  was  eminently  favour- 
» pursuits  in  which  he  loved  to 
L  hoepitable  and  refined  society 
d  the  little  village  of  Millwood, 
iatanee  of  a  few  miles — the 
lag  mountains  were  filled  with 
,  ttirkeys  and  other  game — but 
the  affluent  grace  and  beauty 
ible  landscape  appealed  to  his 
iahed  tastes  and  instincts  as  a 
ardent  lover  of  the  *' sweet 
sad  wild  charms  of  Nature. 
been  written  touching  the  de- 
baraeter  of  this  region.  Mr. 
his  Life  of  Washington,  speaks 
lagnificent  forests;''  and  Mr. 
his  delightful  Southward  So, 
r^;ret  is  not  before  us,  says 
I  Shenandoah  valley  a  poet  may 
BOit  perfect  realization  of  the 
'Aready.  The  good  Bumaby, 
■h  traveller,  who  crossed  at 
lap  in  1759f  devotes  a  glowing 
#  attractions  of  the  landscape, 
Dm  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
I  was  got  to  the  top,"  he  says, 
«zpreasibly  delighted  with  the 
t  opened  before  me.  Immedi- 
br  the  mountain,  which  was 
irith  ohamoednphnes  in  full 
M  a  most  beautiful  river — be- 
an extensive  plain  diversified 
f  pleasing  object  which  Nature 
it;  and  at  the  distance  of  fifty 
ither  ridge  of  stil^  more  lofty 
I,  called  the  Great  or  North 
leb  enclosed  and  terminated  the 
''The  Shenandoah/'  he  con- 
'iB  exceedingly  romantic  and 
forming  great  variety  of  falls, 
tnmsparent  that  you  may  see 


the  greatest  variety  of  pebbles  at  the 
depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet ....  I  could 
not  but  reflect  with  pleasure  on  the  situ- 
ation of  these  people,  and  think  if  there 
is  SQch  a  thing  as  happiness  in  this  lifei 
that  they  enjoy  it.  •  Far  from  the  bustle 
of  the  world,  they  live  in  the  most  de- 
lightful climate  and  riehest  soil  imagine 
ble:  they  are  everywhere  surrounded 
with  beautiful  prospects  and  sylvan  sceneSi 
lofty  mountains,  transparent  streams, 
falls  of  water,  rich  valleys  and  mysUo 

woods They  live  in  perfect  liberty 

and  possess  what  many  princes  would 
give  half  their  dominions  ,for — health, 
content  and  tranquillity  of  mind." 

"  The  Vineyard,"  the  residence  of  the 
poet,  is  a  handsome  edifice,  and  stands 
on  a  species  of  table  land  near  Ashby's 
Gap,  in  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  porUon 
of  the  entire  valley — that  just  described 
by  Bumaby.  We  shall  not  soon  forget  a 
morning  in  the  summer  of  1848,  when 
we  accompanied  him  to  a  point  near  at 
hand,  from  which  the  varied  beauties  of 
the  exquisite  landscape  were  plainly  dis- 
cerned. Immediately  to  the  left  stretched 
the  battlements  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  run- 
ning far  away  to  the  South,  and  disap- 
pearing in  a  silvery  mist  which  fell  over 
the  billowy  headlands  like  a  veil  of  gause. 
Against  the  conical  peak  called  the  "Blue 
Ball,"  with  its  dark  crowding  pines,  a 
dense  white  vapour,  rising  from  the  Shen- 
andoah, was  visible, — and  through  this 
vapour  the  purple  rays  of  sunrise  plung- 
ed like  the  spears  of  an  embattled  host, 
routing  and  driving  it  before  them.  In 
front  a  rolling  country  of  green  hills  and 
wooded  vales  stretched  away  to  the  great 
North  mountain,  blue  against  the  West- 
ern horizon ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
valley,  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty 
miles,  the  imposing  Massinutton  range 
soared  into  the  sky  like  a  mighty  wave 
of  the  ocean — its  summit  covered  with 
light  fleecy  clouds  which  resembled  foam. 
From  the  foliage  of  the  forests  rose  the 
white  walls  of  many  country  seats, — and 
over  the  whole  landscape  of  hill  and 
meadow,  mountain  and  river,  hovered 
that  limpid  haze,  if  we  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, which  60  tempers  the  clear  sun- 
light of  the  region,  rounding  every  beau- 
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tifal  outline,  and  communicating  to  the 
face  of  nature  an  enchanting  warmth 
and  softness. 

From  the  lofty  elevation  upon  which 
we  stood,  were  visible  more  than  one  spot 
made  memorable  by  the  presence  of  great 
names, — and  when  not  seen  for  the  inter- 
vening forest,  we  still  knew  that  they  were 
near  at  hand.  "  Greenway  Court,"  the 
residence  of  the  eccentric  nobleman, 
Lord  Fairfax,  who  left  the  splendours  of 
the  English  Court  to  come  and  spend  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  the  wilds  of  Virginia 
surrounded  by  his  deer  hounds,  still 
slept,  with  its  old  belfries,  under  the 
great  trees  but  a  few  miles  distant : — and 
here  it  was  that  a  young  surveyor,  cross- 
ing the  ford  of  the  Shenandoah  in  the 
neighbourhood,  had  tarried  for  a  season 
in  the  month  of  March,  1748,  one  hun- 
dred years  before — a  young  surveyor 
only  sixteen  years  of  age,  whose  name 
was  George  Washington.  Across  the 
hills  to  the  right  was  "  Soldier's  Rest," 
where  he  had  often  slept,  his  weary 
head  resting  upon  his  knapsack ; — ^and  in 
the  distance  was  Winchester,  the  border 
sentinel  of  old  days,  where  the  same  boy 
at  twenty-three  went  through  the  terrible 
ordeal  of  the  Indian  massacres — bear^ 
ing  the  woes  and  sufferings  of  the  fron- 
tier on  his  youthful  shoulders.  In  front 
— to  end  our  enumeration^  ust  beyond 
the  village  of  Millwood  was  "  Saratoga," 
the  residence  of  General  Daniel  Morgan, 
the  hero  of  Quebec,  and  Saratoga,  and 
the  Cowpens,  who  came  here  after  a  long 
and  stormy  life  to  rest  from  his  toils.  A 
hundred  spots  were  thus  suggestive  of 
the  past  and  its  great  names — of  a  thou- 
sand stirring  deeds  and  "moving  acci- 
dents." Indeed  the  valley  of  the  Shen- 
andoah is  everywhere  eloquent  of  the 
past.  The  "  beautiful  and  abounding 
river"  flows  through  history  and  ro- 
mance, as  well  as  through  tall  woodlands 
and  green  fields— over  legends  and  for- 
gotten things  as  over  the  bright  sands 
and  pebbles  in  its  bed.  The  old  days  of 
the  last  century,  and  the  centuries  be- 
fore, saw  the  Delawares  and  Catawbas 
clash  together  in  the  wild  solitudes — the 
Blue  Ridge  and  the  Massinutton  echoed 
with  their  savage  shouts,  and  the  limpid 


stream  was  often  dyed  with  blood :— for 
authentic  history  tells  us  that  this  region 
was  in  former  years  the  battlefield  of 
tribes  and  nations.  Now  it  is  tranquil  and 
smiling — the  blood  and  terror  are  forgot- 
ten ;  but  every  lover  of  the  great  past 
will  hope  that  the  *'  glory  of  the  place" 
will  stay.  Not  a  stone  should  fall— not 
a  footprint  disappear.  That  dreadful  dis- 
integration which  preys  upon  the  foun- 
dations, however  durable  they  may  be, 
of  the  most  splendid  monuments  of  the 
Old  World,  should  never  be  permitted  to 
invade  these  places  and  memorials.  Tbey 
speak  more  clearly  than  all  else  of  our 
heroic  age. 

We  digress:  but  what  we  have  said 
of  the  Shenandoah  valley  is  not  without 
bearing  upon  the  subject  of  this  paper. 
Every  one  is  largely  influenced  by  bis 
surroundings,  and  especially  is  this  troe 
of  those  possessing  the  sensitive  organi- 
zation of  the  poet.  Beyond  all  doubt, 
very  much  of  the  noblest  poetry  of 
Wordsworth  was  inspired  by  the  wild 
and  beautiful  scenery  of  Windermere— 
and  the  author  of  "The  Mountains" 
drew  his  inspiration  from  a  similar 
source. 

It  was  here,  in  this  affluent  and  loTely 
land,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  Mr. 
Cooke  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Surrounded  by  warm  friends  who  loved 
and  admired  him  with  the  heartiest  affec- 
tion and  constancy — ^rarely  furtunate  in 
a  family  whose  greatest  happiness  seem- 
ed to  be  in  anticipating   and  devoting 
themselves  to  his  slightest  wishes : — with 
his  favourite  poets,  historians,  and  novel- 
ists ranged  before  him  on  the  shelves  of 
his  library — and  when    his    old    tastes 
seized  upon  him,  the  wild  tracts  of  the 
mountain  near  at  hand  fully  stocked  with 
game  for  his  amusement : — thus  moored, 
so  to  speak,  as  a  tranquil  country  gen- 
tleman,— his  daily  life,  occupations,  and 
surroundings,  singularly  genial  and  atUip- 
ted  to  his  tastes,  it  seemed  that  the  lit- 
erature of  his  native  land  should  be  en- 
riched by  the  best  growth  of  hia  intellect, 
unforced  by   harassing   eases,   and  ex- 
panding freshly,  under  the  healthful  in- 
fluences of  ease,  tranquillity  and  happi- 
ness.   Man  disposes — ^the  remainder  of 
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the  sad  proverb  tells  the  rest.    But  we 
skli  Dot  anticipate. 

He  did  Dot  at  once  return  to  his  litera- 
ry parsuits.    The  Law  still  demanded  a 
portion  of  his  time,  and  when  freed  from 
the  claims  of  the  county  courts,  his  old 
t&&ted  for  hunting,  riding,  and  angling, 
generally  urged  their  claims  successfully 
upon  his  attention.      Agriculture  and 
gardeoiDg   vietQ    favourite    occupations 
with  him  also ;  and  he  took  special  de- 
light in  fine  fruit  trees,  grapes,  and  to  a 
less  degree  in  flowers.    In  a  letter  lying 
before  as,  and  written  at  this  period,  he 
sajii,  "  Mj  fruit  trees  are  beautiful.   The 
peaches— eighteen  varieties  of  the  most 
famous  kind — ^are  full  of  fine,  large  fruit. 
Mj  apricots  are  already  bending  with  the 
weight  of  their  fruit.    The  nectarines  are 
in  the  same  category.    Apples,  pears — of 
which  latter  I  have  fifteen  trees,  each 
different  from  the  other — plums  and  cher- 
ries have  not  borne.    My  grapes,  figs, 
raspberries,  strawberries,    etc.,  will  not 
tear  this  year.    The  grapes  are  of  su- 
perb Tarieties — the  Vel,  Violet  Muscat, 
Frintinac,  Golden  Chasselas,  Black  Ham- 
^ur^   Catawba,    Isabella,    Bland,    and 
Sweet  Water,  are  everywhere." 

When  not  occupied  by  these  more  im- 
portant amusements  at  his  home,  he  gave 
himself  up  with  great  gusto  to  his  boy- 
ish pn^clivities,  nurtured  on  the  banks  of 
the  Opeqaon,  and  in  the  fields  and  woods 
of "  Gien-ary."    With  his  double-barrel 
md  favourite  pointer,   he  would  often 
make  the  entire  circuit  of  the    **  Vine- 
Jird''  estate,  covering  nearly  a  thousand 
acres— and  frequently  these  expeditions 
would  extend  to  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tain, which  abounded,  as  we  have  said, 
with  game.    At  other  times,  with  some 
fsTourite  friend,  he  would  seek  tlie  banks 
of  the  Shenandoah,  less  than  a  mile  dis- 
tant, and  spend  hour  aft«r  hour  in  the 
t^Tuiquil   pursuit    of  honest    old  Izaak 
I'^al ton's  diversion — taking  pleasure,  we 
hive  heard  him  say,  in  "  the  very  rustle 
tf  tJje  leaves'*  of  the  gigantic  sycamores 
t'ending  aliove  the  limpid  current.     His 
Hc»;e«.s  in  these  pursuits  was  very  re- 
markable— more  especially  in  field  sports 
K' per.    Upon  a  scrap  of  paper  before 
Q^  we  have  a  chance  memorandum  of 


game  killed.  The  quantity  of  turkeys, 
pheasants,  partridges,  etc.,  would  aston- 
ish a  city  sportsman.  His  long  and  ar- 
dent pursuit  of  every  species  of  game 
had  given  him  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
their  habits  and  haunts,  and  it  was  often 
observed  that  his  success  was  ample 
where  others  had  returned  without  a 
single  trophy  of  their  skill.  Accustom- 
ed to  rely  upon  this  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  habits  of  birds  and  his 
own  powers,  he  had  a  great  dislike  for 
everything  like  frippery  in  his  brother 
hunters, — and  describes  with  great  gusto 
a  young  gentleman  **  with  gold  specta- 
cles, a  mustache,  and  a  coat  with  rounded 
collars,''   going   in  his  elegant  tandem, 

followed  by  a  servant  with  bird-bag  and 
pouch,  to  shoot  turkeys.  "  I  have  a  dis- 
taste for  di^ndy  shooting  jackets,'^  be 
adds,  *'  and  dandy  particularities  in  the 
nomenclature  of  birds  and  beasts.  I 
wish  never  so  long  as  I  live  to  bag  either 
cotumix  Virginiana^  or  perdrix  Virgin' 
iana — ^yet  I  go  to  some  trouble  in  pre- 
paring for  the  fall  campaign  against  Vir- 
ginia partridges."  His  campaigns  were 
fatal — but  fatal  no  less  to  himself.  To 
the  passionate  love  of  his  favourite  di- 
version he  finally  fell  a  victim.  His  last 
illness  was  primarily  brought  on  by  pass- 
ing through  the  icy  waters  of  the  Shen- 
andoah, on  a  freezing  winter  morning 
before  sunrise,  in  pursuit  of  game  in  the 
neighbouring  mountain. 

"So,"  he  wrote,  "have  passed,  five, 
six,  seven,  eight  years,  and  now  I  am 
striving  after  long  disuse  of  my  literary 
veins,  to  get  the  rubbish  of  idle  habits 
away,  and  work  them  again."  The  ef- 
fort was  successful,  and  Mr.  Cooke  con- 
tinued to  write  both  in  prose  and  poetry 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  During 
these  last  years  his  character  greatly 
changed — gaining  largely  in  elevation 
and  seriousness — which  led  him  finally 
to  embrace  warmly  and  faithfully  the 
great  truths  of  Christianity.  Always 
with  a  tendency  toward  piety,  and  hold- 
ing in  profound  respect  the  great  system 
of  our  holy  religion,  he  had  still,  like 
most  young  gentlemen  whose  lives  are 
spent  in  such  "merry  society"  as  he 
speaks  of,  given  little   thought    to  the 
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solemn  meditations  of  the  Christian. 
His  changed  habits  of  thought  led  him 
finally,  at  a  period  just  preceding  his 
death,  to  commence  family  prayer,  and 
declare  his  changed  feelings. 

But  we  must  turn  to  a  brief  enumera- 
tion of  his  productions  at  this  time: — 
they  are  not  numerous  but  in  his  best 
manner.  In  the  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
senger he  published  The  Crime  of  Andrew 
Blair,  a  tragic  tale  "  exhibiting  a  wonder- 
ful acquaintance  with  the  secret  springs 
of  human  passion," — The  Gregories  of 
Hackwoody  of  a  similar  character — John 
Carper^  the  Hunter  of  Lost  River,  which 
takes  the  reader  to  the  wild  mountains 
of  Western  Virginia  in  the  days  of  the 
Revolution, — Erisicthon,  an  amusing  story 
of  antiquity — and  The  Two  Country 
Houses,  the  best  in  our  opinion  of  the 
series.  **  These  tales,"  says  'Mr.  Thomp- 
son in  his  memoir,  "  were  greatly  ad- 
mired by  the  readers  of  the  Messenger 
for  the  accurate  delineations  of  character 
they  presented,  the  affluence  and  purity 
of  the  author's  style,  and  the  general 
vraisemblance  of  the  incidents.  Nowhere 
is  the  profuse  hospitality  of  the  olden 
time  set  before  us  in  a  more  picturesque 
and  agreecble  manner  than  in  The  Two 
Country  Houses." 

In  1847  appeared  from  the  press  of 
Carey  &  Hart,  the  Froissart  Ballads  and 
other  Poems — the  ballads  being  "versified 
transcripts  from  Froissart,"  thrown  off 
with  great  rapidity,  and  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  the  poet  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Griswold,  "  with  the  reluctance  of  a  tur- 
key hunter  kept  from  his  sport."  They 
were,  however,  received  with  unusual 
favour  by  the  most  intelligent  critics — 
one  of  whom  speaks  of  the  work  as  "  a 
volume  ill  suited  to  the  utilitarian  cast  of 
the  age,  but  exhibiting  a  '  brave  pomp' 
akin  to  the  prose  march  of  the  ancient 
chroniclers,  and  overflowing  with  the  best 
inspirations  of  song." 

Mr.  Cooke's  last  work  was  The  Clieva- 
li^r  Merlin,  a  serial  romance,  of  which  he 
says  in  a  letter  before  us,  "  The  Cheva- 
lier Merlin,"  an  autobiographical  novel, 
which  starting  from  a  Norse  hill  reaches  to 
Bender,  and  back  again  to  Gothland. 
The  Chevalier  is  with  Charles  XII.  at 


Bender.  I  made  the  story  .in  a  few 
hours."  The  intelligent  critic  above 
quoted,  Mr.  Thompson,  says  of  the  story, 
"  Of  its  execution  we  cannot  speak  too 
highly:  the  language  is  chosen  with  the 
most  exquisite  propriety ;  the  dialogue 
possesses  the  sparkling  transparency  and 
runs  on  with  the  musical  lapse  of  a  moun- 
tain streamlet ;  and  the  manners  of  the 
age  are  described- with  unvarying  fidel- 
ity. Edgar  A.  Poe  declared  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  that  the 
Chevalier  Merlin  was  less  a  novel  than  a 
poem,  and  that  no  one  but  Mr.  Cooke 
could  have  written  it." 

The  work  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the 
author's  death.  After  a  brief  illnesa 
which  no  one  anticipated  as  at  all  likely 
to  prove  fatal  in  its  character,  he  died  at 
the  "  Vineyard"  of  pneumonia,  on  the 
20th  of  January,  1850. 

We  think  those  who  have  examined 
with  critical  attention  the  poems  of  Phi- 
lip Pendleton  Cooke,  and  estimated 
fairly,  the  earnest  which  they  gave  of 
after  triumphs,  will  agree  with  us,  that  in 
his  death,  the  literature  of  his  native 
land  sustained  no  common  loss:— that 
American  letters  no  less  than  his  loving 
family  and  friends  suffered  grievously 
when  he  was  thus 

"  Snatched  all  too  early  from  that  august 

Fame 
That  on  the  serene  heights  of  silvered  age. 
Waited  with  laurelled  hands." 

To  such  a  fame,  we  have  abundant  rea- 
son to  know  that  he  was  singularly  indif- 
ferent— "  I  look  upon  these  matters  se- 
renely," he  said  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, the  editor  of  the  Messenger,  "  and 
will  treat  renown  as  Sir  Thomas  More 
advises  concerning  guests — welcome  its 
coming  when  it  cometh,  hinder  nut  with 
oppressive  eagerness  its  going  when  it 
goeth."    It  came  to  greet  him,  but  he 
never  greatly  valued  it.    His  high  call- 
ing was  pursued  for  its  own  sake — poesy 
was  its  own  exceeding  great  reward  to 
him.    He  made  few  verses  nor  often  con- 
sented to  the  scourging  labor  of  embody- 
ing his  beautiful  ideals :— the  ideals  them- 
selves were  enough.    He   enjoyed  with 
the  most  exquisite  happiness,  their  pres- 
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ence  in  his  mind  and  heart — their  "  bright 
influences"  threw  a  flood  of  glory  on  his 
life— beyond  that  he  cared  nothing,  asked 
nothing-  In  the  leafy  depths  of  the  Au- 
tumD  forest: — on  the  great  mountains 
bathed  in  the  purple  light  of  dawn  or 
sunset: — by  the  banks  of  murmuring 
streams  whose  mysterious  language  he 
eeeiued  to  understand,  his  muse  followed 
and  stood  beside  him — a  beautiful  maiden 
gazing  on  him  with  gracious  eyes,  smi- 
ling, and  pointing  out  in  the  clouds  which 
floated  tranquilly  above,  or  the  burnished 
mirror  at  bis  feet,  the  beautiful  and  noble 
shapes  which  people  the  airy  world  of 
the  ]}oeL  It  was  enough  that  he  could 
return  thus  to  the  days  when  he  wandered 
with  Y'jiing  Rosalie  Lee,  by  valley  and 
river,  and  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
"old  wood  bright  with  blossoms:" — or 
el«e  with  Emily,  whose 

"temples  fair 
Caressed  by  locks  of  dark  brown  hair," 

dwelt  in  his  enamored  memory : — that  he 
could  go  again  to  the  hoary  ruin  where 
Fhr^nre  Vane  listened  to  his  vows,  or  to 
the  quiet  spot  where  beneath  lilies  and 
piinsies  she  slept  silently : — it  was  enough 
thai  the  Power  of  the  Bards  aroused  for 
him,  clear,  brilliant,  breathing  as  it  were, 
the  splendid  scenes  of  the  great  English 
story— the  **  plumes  of  Normandy"  at 
Battle  Abbey — king  Rufus  hurled  from 
his  "  flying  steed" — the  lover  of  the  fair 
Rosamond  "  stealing  to  Woodstock  bow- 
er"—the  gallant  Harry  Monmouth — and 
the  "  bannered  roses" — good  queen  Bess 
and  Robin  Hood,  and  Marian  with  her 

"pitchers  of  metheglin 
To  crown  the  woodland  cheer." 

It  was  enough  to  see  and  feel  the  presence, 
a3  it  were,  of  these  bright  and  beautiful 
shapes,  and  those  of  Gawain,  the  gentle 
knight,  and  Jocelind,  and  all  the  long 
pnxession  of  sweet  faces  and  great  forms: 
—with  this  august  world  of  loveliness  and 
splendor  open  to  him,  as  vividly  through 
the  imagination  as  though  in  actual  re- 
ality, the  poet  did  not  greatly  covet  the 
favour  of  the  universe  in  which  he  lived, 
the  clink  of  compliment,  or  the  poor  sen- 


timent of  gratified  vanity.  There  was 
assuredly  no  bitterness  or  slighting  esti- 
mate of  the  world,  in  this  :  for  after  all  is 
said,  and  every  argument  again:$t  its  pos- 
sibility is  exhausted,  there  will  still  re- 
main a  fact  which  the  lives  of  many  prove, 
that  often,  the  outer  world  disappears, 
and  the  poetical  nature  is  content  to  be 
and  not  io  perform — indifferent  to  all  bo- 
side  its  own  beautiful  existence. 

Such  a  fact  is  almost  incredible  to  some: 
but  none  the  less  is  it  a  truth,  while  the 
world  is  rushing  onward  in  the  excited 
race  for  power  or  wealth — while  the  "maa 
of  business"  is  toiling  from  morning  to 
night  in  dusty  cities — the  poet's  days  are 
gladly  passed  far  away  beneath  the  blue 
canopy,  by  rippling  streams,  or  on  the 
brows  of  lofty  mountains.  Of  what  is  he 
thinking  ?  Of  stocks,  or  dividends,  or  in- 
voices ?  Of  the  means  of  advancing  him- 
self— of  making  men  "  pluck  off  their 
hats"  when  he  approaches,  and  do  honour 
to  him?  Let  us  listen  to  the  murmur 
vhich  escapes  from  his  lips. 

"  I  love  to  forget  ambition 

And  hope,  in  the  minified  thought, 
Of  valley  and  wood  and  meadow 

Where,  whilome  my  spirit  caught, 
Affection'8  holiest  breathings— 

Where  under  the  skies  with  nie 
Young  Rosalie  roved,  aye  driuking 

From  joy's  bright  Ca&taly. 

"I  think  of  the  valley  and  meadow 

Of  the  old  wood  bright  with  blossoms 
Of  the  pure  and  chastened  gladness 

Upspringing  in  our  bosoms. 
I  think  of  the  lonely  turtle 

So  tongued  with  melancholy, 
Of  the  hue  of  the  drooping  moonlight 

And  the  starlight  pure  and  holy. 

"  Of  the  beat  of  a  heart  most  tender 

The  sigh  of  a  shell-tinct  lip 
As  soft  as  the  land  tones  wiindcring 

For  leagues  over  ocean  deep  : 
Of  a  step  as  light  in  its  falling 

On  the  breast  of  the  beaded  lea 
As  the  fall  of  the  faery  monn light 

On  the  leaf  of  yon  tulip  tree. 

"I  think  of  these — and  the  murmur 

Of  bird  and  Katydid, 
Whose  home  is  the  grave-yard  cypress 

Whose  goblet  the  houey  reed. 
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And  then  I  weep !  for  Rosalie 

Has  gone  to  her  early  rest : 
And  the  green-lipped  reed  and  the  daisy 

Suck  sweets  from  her  maiden  breast." 

Or  it  is  another  ''  maiden  of  past  years" 
who  rises  to  his  memory — perhaps  the 
fame  under  another  name ;  but  now  re- 
membered with  pain  and  bitterness  al- 
most, and  yet  with  a  lingering,  yearning 
affection,  as  her  figure  reappears  from  the 
obscuiring  mists  of  other  days : 

'*!  loved  thee  long  and  dearly, 

Florence  Vane ; 
My  life's  bright  dream,  and  early, 

Hath  come  again ; 
I  renew  in  my  fond  vision, 

My  heart's  dear  pain, 
My  hopes,  and  thy  derision, 

Florence  Vane. 

■ 

"The  ruin  lone  and, hoary, 

The  ruin  old, 
Where  thou  didst  hark  my  story. 

At  even  told, — 
That  spot — the  hues  Elysian  • 

Of  sky  and  plain — 
I  treasure  in  my  vision, 

Florence  Vane. 

"  Thou  wast  lovelier  than  the  roses 

In  their  prime ; 
Thy  voice  excelled  the  closes 

Of  sweetest  rhyme ; 
Thy  heart  was  as  a  river 

Without  a  main ; 
Would  I  had  loved  thee  never, 

Florence  Vane. 

"  But  fairest,  coldest  wonder  I 

Thy  glorious  clay 
Lieth  the  green  sod  under — 

Alas  the  day  I 
And  it  boots  not  to  remember 

Thy  disdain— 
To  quicken  love's  pale  ember, 

Florence  Vane. 

"  The  lilies  of  the  valley 

By  young  graves  weep. 
The  pansies  love  to  dally 

Where  maidens  sleep  j 
May  their  bloom,  in  beauty  vieing, 

Never  wane 
Where  thine  earthly  part  is  lying, 

Florence  Vane  !*' 


A  gentleman  of  the  bet  west,  w 
never  seen  the  author,  g^ve  his  J 
daughter  the  name  of  Florence  Vane, 
in  a  published  letter  saja  truthfal 
this  poem,  it  is  "  fuU  of  the  true  ^ 
of  a  poet  and  good  man'' — the  ik 
*'  like  the  waters  of  a  spring,  the  jm 
out  of  purity  and  yigoroaa  freun 
We  think  this  estimate  wiU  scarqsl 
disputed. 

Our  object  in  this  aketoh  is  not  to 
a  critical  estimate  of  the  Taloe  of  ik 
thor's  contributions  to  Amencaa  |i 
supported  by  citations  from  his  « 
But  we  cannot  refrain  from  addiii| 
other  brief  poems,  which  ybtj  ateh 
illustrate  the  writer's  mental  and  a 
characteristics.    The  first  is 

THE   DSATH  OV  AJUIOLD  WIlhEILBIIBL 

"Right  hardy  are  the  men, I  trow. 
Who  build  upon  the  mountain's  brow, 
And  love  the  gun,  and  scorn  the  pkw^ 

"  Not  such  soft  pleasures  pamper  theii 
As  lull  the  subtil  Bengalese, 
Or  islanders  of  Indian  seas. 

"  A  rugged  hand  to  cast  their  seed—  ^ 
A  rifle  fbr  the  red  deer^s  speed — 
With  these  their  swarming  huts  ihcjf  I 

"  Such  men  are  freedom's  body  goaii; 
On  their  high  rocks,  so  cold,  and  hai^ 
They  keep  her  surest  watch  and 


i'  Of  such  was  William  Tell,  whose  kn 
Hurtled  its  shafts  so  long  ago, 
At  red  Morgarten's  overthrow. 

"  Of  such  was  Arnold  Winkelreid 
Who  saved  his  fatherland  at  need, 
And  won,  in  death,  heroic  meed. 

"  That  deed  will  live  a  thoopand  yean 
Young  Arnold  with  his  Switser  peetii 
Fronted  a  hedge  of  Austrian  spears. 

"No  mountain  sword  might  pieroe 

hedge, 
But  Arnold  formed  the  Bernese  wedge* 
Himself,  unarmed,  its  trusty  edge. 

"  His  naked  arms  he  opened  wide, 
A  great  thought  filled  his  eyes  with  pj 
*  Make  way  for  Liberty,'  he  cried. 
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"And  boonding  at  a  runner's  pace, 

le  met  his  ibeman  face  to  face, 

flU  swept  flye  spears  in  his  embrace. 


Ui 


SfpalMathed  tkem  in  his  breast  and  side, 
fll^  dragged  them  to  the  earth — and  died, 
llpibng  a  gap  five  spearmen  wide. 

^^DOment's  panse  for  gallant  wonder  1 
fii)i' crashing  like  the  Ural  thunder 
wicB  mountain  crags  are  rent  asunder— 

nbtr  dieir  hero,  ttormily. 

Mn  tbe  brave  sons  of  Liberty — 

(JM^.Svitzerlaod  again  was  free." 

n  JRom  the  stonny  masio  of  Uiia  glowing 
K%  let  OS  pasg  to  another  poem  which 
Si  touched  %  tender  chord  in  many 
■wrti.   It  is  entitled : . 

"to  MT  DAUGHTEB  LILT. 

■Six  changeful  years  are  gone,  Lily, 

^ce  you  were  born  to  be 
A  darling  to  your  mother  good, 

A  happiness  to  me: 
A  little  shivering,  feeble  thing. 

Yon  were  to  touch  and  view, 
Bot  we  could  see  a  promise  in 

Yoor  baby  eyes  of  blue. 

•Too  fiigtened  on  our  hearts,  Lily, 
J .  As  day  by  day  wore  by, 
■ ,  And  beamy  grew  upon  your  cheeks 
And  deepened  in  your  eye, 
A  year  made  dimples  in  your  hands 

And  plumped  your  little  feet, 
And  yon  \^^  learned  some  merry  ways, 
*^h  we  thought  very  sweet. 

■And  when  the  first  sweet  word, Lily, 

Your  wee  mouth  learned  to  say, 
Yonr  mother  kissed  it  fifty  limes 

And  marked  the  famous  day, 
1  know  not  even  now,  my  dear, 

"  it  were  quite  a  word 
**ywir  proud  mother  surely  knew 

'Or  she  the  sound  had  heard. 

When  you  were  four  years  old,  Lily, 

^on  were  my  little  friend, 
Am  We  had  walks  and  nightly  plays, 

•^d  talks  witliout  an  end. 
*on  little  ones  are  sometimes  wise, 

^o^ycmareundeflled, 
^  s^ive  grown  man  will  start  to  hear 

*he  strange  words  of  a  child. 


^  When  care  pressed  on  our  house,  Lily, 

Pressed  with  an  iron  hand, 
I  hated  mankind  for  the  wrong 

Which  festered  in  the  land. 
But  when  I  read  your  young,  frank  face, 

Its  meanings  sweet  and  good. 
My  charities  grew  clear  again, 

I  felt  my  brotherhood 

"  And  sometimes  it  would  be,  Lily, 

My  faith  in  God  grew  cold, 
For  I  saw  virtue  go  in  rags 

And  vice  in  cloth  of  gold : 
But  in  your  innocence,  my  child, 

And  in  your  mother's  love, 
I  learned  those  lessons  of  the  heart 

Which  fasten  it  above. 

"  At  last  our  cares  are  gone,  Lily, 

And  peace  is  back  again. 
As  you  have  seen  the  sun  shine  out 

After  the  gloomy  rain : 
Li  the  good  land  where  we  were  bom, 

We  may  be  happy  still, 
A  life  of  love  will  bless  our  home — 

The  house  upon  the  hill. 

"Thanks  to  your  gentle  face,  Lily ! 

Its  innocence  was  strong 
To  keep  me  constfint  to  the  right 

When  tempted  by  the  wrong. 
Tlie  little  ones  were  dear  to  him. 

Who  died  upon  the  Rood — 
I  ask  his  gentle  care  for  y9U, 

And  for  your  mother  good.*' 

In  terminating  oar  sketch,  it  is  proper 
to  add  a  few  words  in  relation  to  the  mor- 
al characteristics  and  personnel  of  the 
poet  He  was  the  truest  and  most  loyal 
of  men,  abhorring  deceit  indeed  with  at- 
ier  hatred,  and  systematically  regulating 
all  his  words  and  actions,  by  the  dictates 
of  the  purest  sincerity  and  honour.  His 
affections  were  singularly  warm  and  en- 
during— we  cannot  conceive  the  possibil- 
ity of  any  one  more  deeply  attached  to 
his  parents  and  whole  family.  In  a  let. 
ter  before  us,  written  dnring  the  sicknees 
of  one  whom  he  loved  with  great  dero- 
tion,  he  says,  "  give  my  overflovring  love 
to  her,  and  tell  her  that  I  would  buy  off, 
if  I  could,  every  hour  of  sickness  from 
her,  at  the  cost  of  a  week  of  It  endured  by 
myself."  To  his  "  kindred  blood"  he  was 
ever  profoundly  faithful  and  devoted. 
Indeed  his  love  for  these,  bad  in  it  some- 
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thing  of  the  confiding  simplicity  of  child- 
hood. Although  in  early  life  a  man  of 
strong  and  impulsive  passions  which  more 
than  once  nearly  led  him  into  unfortunate 
affairs,  his  character  latterly  was  extreme- 
ly gentle — ^his  charity  enlarged  and  libe- 
ral— the  whole  tone  of  his  nature  consid- 
erate and  magnanimous.  The  affection 
which  he  felt  for  others,  was  warmly  re- 
turned ;  a  gentleman  of  mature  age  and 
not  given  to  impulsive  outbreaks,  said  to 
us,  not  long  since,  that  the  death  of 
his  friend  had  shocked  and  pained  him 
more  than  any  other  event  in  his  entire 
life. 

In  person  Mr.  Cooke  was  somewhat 
above  the  middle  height,  gracefully  and 
compactly  built,  and  very  erect  in  his 
carriage.  His  powers  of  enduring  fatigue 
were  unusual — ^in  his  hunts  he  would  of- 
ten wear  out  the  strongest  of  his  compan- 
ions. His  countenance  was  the  model  of 
manly  beauty,  and  bore  a  very  striking 
resemblance  to  the  celebrated  "  Ohandos" 
Shakspeare — ^a  resemblance  frequently 
noticed  and  commented  on.  None  of  the 
portraits  or  engravings  which  we  have 
seen  are  at  all  faithful  to  the  original. 
His  eyes  were  of  a  deep  hazel — his  hair 
dark  chestnut  and  curling — his  expression 
one  of  great  tranquillity  and  repose.  In 
his  manner  he  was  somewhat  stately  and 
reserved  unless  with  intimate  friends — 
but  this  peculiarity  was  much  modified  by 
ft  scrupulous  courtesy, — ^^hat  now  known 
as  the  "old  school  gentleman''  air.    A 


very  deep  and  musical  voice,  susceptible 
of  great  expression  in  conversation  or  his 
favourite  amusement  of  reading  from  the 
old  poets,  added  to  the  stately  attraction 
of  his  manner.    It  was  a  very  beaotifai 
sight  to  see  him  in  the  midst  of  his  youth- 
ful family,  who  loved  him  with  extreme 
devotion — watching  their   happy  mov^ 
ments  with  a  grave  sweet  smile,  and  sot 
seldomikKparin^jin  their  sports.    At  such 
momentsEis  countenance  had  something 
in  it  singularly  soft  and  winning— the 
clear  penetrating  eyes  grew  mild  and  gen- 
tle, the  proud,  firm  lipe   relaxed— and 
every  feature  of  the  fond  father's  face 
became  full  of  gracious  kindness  and  af- 
fection. 

He  smiled  thus -when  he  died :  the  pale 
tranquil  face  displayed  no  indication  either 
of  pain  or  dread :  no  infant  ever  slumbe> 
ed  more  serenely.  It  was  the  look  of  one 
who  had  passed  away  gentiy  from  the 
world,  in  the  comfort  of  a  certain  faith, 
and  at  peace  with  Qod  and  man. 

He  sleeps  in  the  "  Old  Chapel"  grave- 
yard, beneath  a  headstone  carved  in  the 
shape  of  a  lyre,  on  whose  inner  surface 
is  an  antique  harp  without  strings.  A 
weeping  willow  droops  above  the  tomb, 
sighing  in  every  wind.  So  he  slumbers 
peacefully  beneath  the  tarf  of  his  natiTe 
land — which  be  loved  eo  well  and  faith- 
fully. 

"His  life  was  gentle;  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him  that  nature  might  stand  Dp 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  thU  wot  a  mdft/" 
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(COPT-mOHT   SECURED.) 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

COVE  AKD  GONE. 

Within  those  words  bow  deep  a  meaning 
lies, — 

A  ray  of  light,  a  gloom; 
A  ray  as  bright  as  summer  evening  skies, 

A  darkness  like  tlie  tomb. 

Ye?,  thou  didst  come  like  beam  of  evening 
star 

That,  gleaming  on  the  night, 
One  moment  sent  its  treasured  ray  afar 

And  then  was  lost  to  sight. 

Couldst  thou  not  stay  to   glad  our  home 
twhile, 

Our  home  so  reft  and  lone, 
To  light  OUT  pathway  with  thy  tender  smile, 

To  cheer  us  with  tliy  tone? 

Noj  by  the  truth  that  so  bereaves  my  heart. 
The  sorrow  deeply  shown, 

I  feci  that  we  have  only  met  to  part, 
That  thou  has  Came  and  Chne, 

Caroline  Howard. 

It  would  be  almost  a  vain  attempt  to 
describe  Vernon'e  calm  happiness  when, 
Bpoa  reflection,  be  mused  upon  IsabePs 
letter.    A  new  impulse  to  live  and  be 
bappj,  spite  of  his  blindness,  was  given 
liim.    Me  thought  first  of  Sybil's  rejection 
of  one,  who,  as  Isabel  had  written,  was 
in  every  way  worthy  of  her,  and  it  left 
him  a  hope  that  she  might,  unspoiled  by 
the  fascinations  of  a  city  life,  be  content 
to  ret  am  to  bis  more  quiet  home,  and  he 
revolved  new  plans  in  his  mind  to  render 
that  home  more  attractive  to  her  than  it 
hiid  ever  been.    He  sent  for  fresh  luxu- 
ries and  choice  pictures  ;  he  had  a  garden 
laid  out  which  he  called  Sybil's,  and  into 
which  nothing  but  the  rarest  plants  were 
to  find  entrance,  and  as  it  was  Sybil's  de- 
li;:ht  daily  to  arrange  tasteful  bouquets 
in  every  aTailable  nook  and  comer  in  the 
hcu4e,  he  ordered  a  variety  of  vases  to 
le  purchased,  of  antique  forms  and  ex- 
qQLcite    daiigns,    blending    poetry   and 
sculpture,  BO  that  she  might  take  renewed 
pleasure  in  her  favourite  occnpatioo. 

You  ZXYI— 28 


He  even  personally  gave  orders  for  a 
thorough  remodelling  of  Sybil's  own 
apartment,  decorating  it  with  a  carpet 
which  was  more  like  an  exquisite  paint- 
ing than  a  combination  of  woollen  colours, 
•while  her  pretty  furniture  was  replaced 
by  another  set  of  a  unique  and  elegant 
design,  in  which,  as  in  all  that  was  the 
result  of  Vernon's  taste  and  judgment-, 
might  be  traced  an  idea  of  the  beautiful 
rather  than  the  showy.  Nor  was  the 
smallest  particular  neglected  in  the  new 
arrangement,  and  now  that  he  knew  the 
shade  of  Sybil's  complexion  from  Isabel's 
description,  and  that  her  hair  was  blonde 
and  her  eyes  of  the  tender  est  blue,  he 
exchanged  the  hangings  in  her  apartment 
for  other  drapery,  so  that  it  might  lend 
to  the  beauty  of  the  fair  occupant  its 
harmonizing  and  subduing  tone.  Then 
he  reserved  a  place  for  the  books  which 
she  loved,  and  further  ornamented  the 
room  with  exquisite  and'  costly  articles  of 
veriu. 

These  seemingly  unimportant  details 
interested  him  more  than  he  might  have 
been  willing  to  confess,  but  they  were 
for  heTj  to  give  her  pleasure,  and  this  was 
excuse  enough  to  himself.  Then  when 
all  was  completed,  and  the  old  house- 
keeper had  declared  her  approbation  of 
the  change,  and  had  wondered  what 
Sybil  would  do  and  say  when  she  should 
first  enter  that  enchanting  chamber,  he, 
too,  grew  restlessly  curious  to  know  what 
her  first  impressions  would  be,  and  more 
impatient  was  he  for  her  return  than 
ever.  And  yet  somewhat  resigned  was 
he  to  her  absence,  for  a  definite  time  was 
fixed  upon  for  its  duration,  and  before 
long  he  knew  he  would  stand  in  her  very 
presence  and  be  contented  once  more,  and 
the  counting  of  the  hours  and  minutes 
seemed  to  take  away  from  them  half  their 
length. 

Then  another  object  of  pleasing  con- 
templation to  him  was  the  idea  of  meet- 
ing Albert  Linwood ;  of  taking  that  true, 
honest  hand  once  more  within  his  own . 
of  hearing  his  voice ;  of  knowing  that  he 
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was  near  him  once  more  after  so  many 
years  of  absence,  in  which  everything 
had  changed  but  their  love  for  each  other. 
What  a  bright  picture  the  blind  man 
painted  in  his  mind — Sybil  at  home  again 
cultivating  her  flowers,  singing  or  learn- 
ing some  new  lesson  from  his  iips,  while 
seated  as  of  yore  at  his  feet,  happy  in 
his  praise  yet  grateful  for  his  chiding  if 
she  in  the  smallest  particular  deserved 
it; — Albert  seated  with  them,  his 'con- 
Tersation  a  rich  treat  as  be  discoursed 
upon  wh^t  he  had  seen  in  that  far  joarney, 
and  his  character  doubly  interesting,  now 
that  he  had  added  to  his  other  experi- 
ences the  ennobling  passion  of  a  worthy 
love ; — and  Vernon  himself,  blind'  it  is 
true  to  Sybil's  loveliness  and  Albert's 
face  radiant  with  happiness,  but  still  con- 
tented at  last  under  his  terrible  and  ir- 
remediable affliction. 

It  was  the  first  really  healthy  view  that 
Yernon  had  taken  of  his  own  troubles. 
He  raised  his  head  once  more  from  the 
drooping  posture  which  it  was  beginning 
to  assume,  with  something  like  the  hope 
of  his  old  life  in  his  face  and  form ; 
snatches  of  gay  song,  memories  of  sweet 
passages  of  po  try  burst  from  his  lips ; 
he  had  turned  over  a  new  leaf  in  the 
book  of  existence;  the  very  air  which  he 
breathed  was  more  buoyant  and  welcome 
to  him  ;  he  seemed  to  feel  that  the  sun- 
shine came  in  at  the  door  where  Sy- 
bil used  to  sit  and  listen  to  his  songs, 
not  as  it  had  come  in  her  absence,  in  a 
long  line  of  unmeaning,  yellow  light,  but 
with  glowing,  dancing  rays,  and  lie  loved 
to  draw  his  chair  to  the  spot  where  she 
had  passed  so  many  of  her  twilight  hours 
ere  he  knew  the  value  of  her  whom  he 
was  entertaining  unawares,  and  to  feel 
their  warming  and  cheering  influence, 
and  imagine  that  each  ripple  of  gold  as 
it  reached  him  brought  a  special  message 
telling  of  her  return. 

But  the  sunlight  was  unchanged,  the 
earth  and  the  air  alike  the  same;  the 
only  alteration  was  the  happy  one  in  his 
own  happy  heart;  but  we,  who  have  the 
privilege  of  looking  into  other  hearts, 
know  too  well  how  ill-founded  this 
security  of  content  was,  and  how  the 
beautiful  picture  that  Vernon  had  painted 


was  sketched  only  upon  the  shadowy  and 
evanescent  clouds. 

We  left  Sybil  crushed  and  alone,  and 
Isabel  speeding  upon  her  mission  of  joy. 
It  was  enough  for  Albert  to  know  that 
she  had  been  won  without  asking  how 
and  why.    He  was  quite  satisfied  with 
the  garbled,  ingenious  statement  which 
Isabel  made.     Love  such   as  his  never 
reasons;  like  one  intoxicated  with  hap- 
piness he  called  Isabel  his  good  angel 
and  besought  her  to  ask  Sybil  but  for  one 
moment  to  return  to  him,  so  that  he  mi^bt 
by  a  single  word  or  look  express  hia 
gratitude,  but  she  was  inexorable,  know- 
ing full  well  that  Sybil  could  not  just  yet 
have  borne  his  presence,  nor  did  she  wish 
to  subject  her  to  it,  remembering  the 
mood  in  which  she  had  left  her,  and  that 
the  chord  drawn  too  tightly  might  snap  if 
but  touched   with    a    feather's    weight. 
Therefore  she  silenced  Albert's  eloquence 
by  bidding  him  good  night  and  wishing 
him  pleasant  dreams,  while  he,  smiling 
incredulously  at  the  thouglitof  his  losing 
that  blessed  state  of  happiness  in  un- 
conscious slumber,  he,  who  would  not 
be  able  to  sleep  for  joy, -departed  with  a 
promise  of  an  early  visit  on  the  mor- 
row. 

After  a  brief  unconsciousness,  Sybil 
awoke  to  life  •  and  its  miseries  and  the 
new  part  which  now  devolved  upon  her 
to  play.  She  longed  for  sleep,  and  it 
came  to  her  like  a  gentle  mother  with  a 
soothing  melody  for  the  weary  child,  and 
calmed  the  fever  in  her  frame  and  the 
wild  throbbing  in  her  head; — her  last 
free  sleep  she  seemed  to  feel  that  it  wiis, 
for  on  the  morrow  Albert  would  hare  a 
right  to  know  her  very  dreams. 

She  arose  early  the  next  day  and  seek- 
ing Isabel,  she  expressed  her  desire  to  re- 
turn to  Vernon  Grove.  Vernon  would 
scarcely  expect  her  to  avail  herself  of  his 
kindness  to  remain  away  another  month; 
it  was  but  right  and  proper,  she  saiid,  un- 
der the  new  relations  in  which  she  fuund 
herself,  to  go  at  once  to  him  and  acquaint 
him  that  she  had  done  his  bidding  to  the 
utmost;  she  knew  of  no  other  rensi-n 
why  he  could  have  wished  her  to  stay 
except  that  she  might  return  as  Mr.  L'rn- 
wood's  affianced  wife,  and  as  the  *' first 
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w/^h  of  his  heart"  was  granted,  she  pre- 
sumed that  she  might  now  return. 

Svbil  spoke  bitterly  and  with  a  crushed 

sod  broken  spirit,  but  Isabel,  was  not 

moved ;  there  was  something  yet  jto  be 

dooe,  the  drama  was  as  yet  incomplete, 

nor  must  the  curtain  fall  before  she  had 

performed  her  part  and  won  the  applause 

and  gratitude  of  Florence.     It  did  not 

salt  her  to  have  Sybil  leave  her  just  yet, 

and  so  she  reminded  her  of  her  promise, 

80  willingly  granted,  to  remain  another 

month ;  and  when  Sybil  said,  in  a  strange 

tone  of  voice,  that  promises  ought  not  to 

be  held  sacred  with  one  so  vile  as  she  was, 

Qoe  who  had  forgotten  what  it  was  to  be 

true,  Isabel  told  her  decidedly  that  it  was 

not  convenient  for  her  to  return  at  present, 

muking  some   trivial  and  yet  plausible 

eicuse  about  the  carriage  which  was  to 

take  her  back  to  Vernon  Grove. 

Thus  even  the  change  and  excitement 
of  the  journey  were  denied  Sybil ;   she 
▼as  efimpletely  wretched,  and  she  looked 
in  vain  for  that  approving,  inward  sense 
of  right  which   she  knew  followed  the 
pursuance  of  duty.     She  longed  for  the 
solitude  of  the  woods  where  she  had  ever 
(^Tif^  her  childish    troubles    and  had 
f'  and  sympathy  amid  their  shades  ;  she 
kifi^ed  for  the  tones  of  Vernon's  voice,  as 
well  as  for  his  written  words  which  Isabel 
had  told  her  of,  to  say  that  she  had  done 
*'  he  desired.     She  felt  the  need  of  ap- 
plause as  much  as  an  actress  who  has 
strained  every  nerve  to  perform  her  as- 
.*unjed  character,  and  she  thought,  mis- 
takenly perhaps,  that  could  he  only  ap- 
Y^v  to  her  then  and  there,  and  say  to  her, 
*«  he  had  often  done  when  she  had  per- 
i.»rme'i  tasks  which  she  thought  difficult 
on.e,  but  oh,  how  easy  now — "  Sybil — 
^h;iJ,    yoa    have   done  well,"  that   the 
tJin;rled  way   would  seem  clearer  to  her 
▼earv  footsteps. 

Twice  she  sat  down  to  write  to  Vernon, 
hut  thut  terrible  third  person,  who  was 
-o  necessary  to  him,  would  know  all, 
and  !M)  it  wsvs  denied  her  to  tell  him  that 
.*3.e  iiad  obej'ed  him  like  a  faithful  child 
t'j  the  last. 

Then  her  mood  changed,  and  from  that 
nervous  and  feverish  state  she  settled  into 
^p^'vby  and  was  indifferent  to  all  around. 


If  Isabel  spoke  to  her  and  counselled  her 
to  wear  a  brighter  face  for  Albert,  whom 
she  expected  momently,  she  simply  said 
that  it  was  impossible,  that  Vernon  had 
not  advised  her  as  regarded  the  expres- 
sion which  she  must  assume,  and  that 
otherwise  she  had  fulfilled  his  commands 
to  the  very  letter;  and  so,  like  one 
wrought  up  to  undergo  any  amount  of 
mental  suffering,  she  awaited  Albert's 
coming. 

It  was  only  the  old  story  over  again,  a 
hand  without  a  heart, — and  who  so  blind 
as  he  who  loves?  Calmly  she  listened  to 
his  rapturous  words;  patiently  she  re- 
ceived those  caresses  of  his  which  raised 
bim  to  undreamed  of  happiness ;  silently 
she  heard  his  plans  for  the  future  in 
which  she  now  formed  the  prominent 
part.  For  her  to  say  that  she  loved  him, 
he  yet  neither  asked  nor  required,  and 
this  delicacy  on  his  part  so  touched  Sybil 
that  she  made  a  resolution,  asking  Hea- 
ven's aid,  to  try  with  every  effort  in  her 
power  to  return  his  affection,  but  until 
that  time  came  she  was  glad  to  feel  that 
he  asked  for  no  passionate  declarations  of 
love  on  her  part,  but  was  content  to  sit 
holding  her  hand  and  gazing  in  her  eyes, 
satisfied  that  she  was  his  own.  It  was 
in  such  hours  as  these  that  all  the  secrets 
of  his  noble  heart  became  hers ;  he  told 
her  of  his  faults,  his  aspirations  ;  he  ex- 
hibited to  her  his  deeply  religious  nature 
and  his  dependence  upon  a  higher  power 
for  all  the  blessings  of  life  while  he  bent 
resignedly  beneath  its  discipline.  He 
dwelt  long  and  ardently  upon  his  love 
for  the  occupation  which  he  had  chosen 
and  which  kept  him  always  so  fully  alive 
to  what  was  beautiful  in  art  and  Nature; 
and  one  day  he  brought  her  the  picture 
which  had  led  him  to  fame,  his  Inspira- 
tion, which  he  had  promised  as  a  gift  to 
Vernon,  and  he  told  her,  now  that  she 
whom  it  so  resembled  was  all  his  own, 
he  was  content  to  yield  it  up  to  another. 
Then  he  dwelt  eloquently  upon  the  co- 
incidence of  this  his  ideal  of  all  that  was 
lovely  being  so  much  like  her;  Heaven 
had  guided  his  hand,  he  said,  as  Heaven 
had  guided  his  heart. 

But  at  last  Sybil's  strength  was  ovei^ 
tasked.    It  was  one  evening  when  the 
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chilly  winds  of  winter  came,  and  tlia 
rustling  of  the  withered  leaTos,  remind- 
ing her  of  the  fdrest  winds  and  leaves  of 
Vernon  Grove.  Unmindful  of  the  cold, 
she  had  sought  that  marhle  sjlvan  temple 
where,  not  many  weeks  before,  she  had 
breathed  so  freely  and  happily,  and  in 
its  shelter  she  hoped  to  find  the  solitude 
which  she  so  much  needed.  Everything 
told  of  a  wintry  frost,  and  though  care- 
ful hands  had  been  busied  to  preserve  the 
beauty  of  the  gardens,  they  could  not 
prevent  the  unceasing  fall  of  the  dry, 
dead  leaves,  nor  make  the  sluggish  foun> 
tains  flow,  nor  give  an  appearance  of 
warmth  to  the  chill,  glistening  marble. 

Sybil  sat  down  and  bowed  her  bead  in 
her  hands  with  such  a  spirit  of  loneliness, 
auch  a  desolate  sense  of  homesickness, 
that  she  felt  as  if  her  young  heart  must 
break. 

It  was  here  and  thus  that  Albert  found 
her,  and  drawing  her  hands  from  her  face 
he  chid  her  gently  for  seeking  the  cold 
outer  air  instead  of  the  glowing  flame 
within  the  house.  But  the  only  answer 
that  Sybil  vouchsafed  was  a  passionate 
flow  of  tears. 

"Are  you  not  happy,  dearest?'^  he 
aaked  anxiously :  "  am  I  not  worthy  of 
of  you  ?  do  you  need  a  more  devoted  love 
tiian  mine  V* 

Sybil  still  wept  wildly,  and  Albert 
drawing  her  head  upon  his  bosom  pil- 
lowed it  there,  and  awaited  anxiously  for 
some  word  of  explanation  from  her  whose 
•ingle  tear  was  a  source  of  anxiety  to  him. 
It  was  the  place  above  all  others  where, 
if  she  needed  comfort.and  if  she  had  loved 
him,  she  would  have  found  it,  but  raising 
herself  and  rejecting  the  proffered  resting 
place,  she  looked  with  tearful  eyes  into 
his  and  spoke. 

"  I  confess  it,''  she  said,  "I  do  not  feel 
happy,  and  it  must  seem  to  you  ungrate- 
ful to  hear  me  say  it,  but  I  cannot  help 
it*  I  have  given  you  my  esteem  and  re- 
apect  and  you  said  that  you  would  wait 
patiently  for  my  love  to  come.  Your  de- 
votion should  have  touched  my  cold,  hard 
heart  and  melted  it  ere  this,  but  I  sup- 
pose that  the  time  will  come,  yes,  it  must^ 
when  I  can  repay  you  better  for  your 
love  than  I  do  at  this  moment;  hui,  oh. 


Albert,  joat  now,  just  for  a  Htile  whils, 
look  upon  me  as  a  poor,  weak  child  and 
treat  me  like  one,  and  let  me  go  back  at 
once  into  .the  country.  I  know  not  wkj 
I  am  thus  dispirited  and  so  unlike  my 
former  self,  unless  it  be  that  I  have  led 
ihis  artificial  city  life  too  long,  and  it 
seems  to  me  tibal  a  purer  air  and  the  free, 
free  woods  in  which  I  waa  bora  would  re^ 
store  me  to  something  of  my  native  chee^ 
fulness.  Here,  I  know  that  I  shall  distress 
you  by  this  weary,  lisUees  spirit,  here," 
she  added,  with  sudden  energy,  *'  I  fed 
thai  I  must  dieJ* 

Why  did  he  not  see  it  all  before?  he 
asked  himself  why  did  he  not  read  ber 
thoughts  and  discover  how  little  the  sweet 
wood-violet  could  flourish  out  of  its  own 
pure  atmosphere.    He  hastened  to  Isabel 
and  urged  her  to  send  Sybil  back  to  Ve^ 
non  Grove  at  once,  and  the  former  no 
longer  objecting  to  her  goiag,  acceded  to 
his  proposition,  naming  the  day  and  boar 
for  Sybil's  departure.    It  waa  not  quite 
as  early  as  Albert  could  have  wished,  for 
she  still  wanted  time.  She  no  longer  rais- 
ed obstacles  to  the  leave-taking,  becauss 
now  she  would  go  as  linwood'a  affianced 
yrife,  but  some  preliminary  steps  were  to 
be  taken.    She  must  write  to  Yemon  and 
let  him  know  of  SyMl's  return  and  under 
what  circumstances ; — this  waa  a  delicate 
task,  but  her  ingenui^  soon  found  a  ready 
way  to  accomplish  it.    Fortunately  foe 
the  development  of  her  plana,  she  bad 
told  Albert  and  Sybil  that  she  would  her- 
self write  and  acquaint  Yemon  of  their 
engagement,  and  she  oongratnlated  her- 
self upon  waiting  until  the  precise  and 
most  auspicious  moment  had  arrived. 

When  Albert  left  her,  ahe  sat  down 
and  penned  a  few  hurried  words  to  Ver- 
non, duly  approved  of  by  Florence,  and 
with  which  she  herself  was  satisfied  as  a 
master-stroke  of  policy,  and  though  ahe 
knew  that  the  shock  must  be  a  great  ooe 
to  her  brother  when  the  intelligence  first 
would  reach  him,  still  it  most  exonerate 
her  from  all  blame  in  his  estimation. 
Those  hurried  lines  were  the  following: 

^Dear  Richard: 

"  Who  can  foretel  the  fatore  I    Albert 
Linwood  has  aeleoted  a  bride»  as  I  fore* 
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Tsrned  too,  bat  yoa  will  be  astonisbed 
io  hear  that  his  affianced  is  Sybil  Gray, 
tftonisbed  and  delighted  both,  for  Bhe  is 
the  child  of  your  adoption  and  he  the 
brother  of  your  love.  You  mnst  expect 
to  see  Sybil  in  the  early  part  of  next 
week;  Albert  will  follow  her  a  day  or 
two  after  her  departure,  when  you  can 
jndge  for  yoarself,  how  certain  it  is,  that 
▼ith  their  congenial  ages,  tastes  and  dis- 
positions, they  will  be  happy  in  their 
QDited  liTes. 

"  As  ever,  your  loving 

"  Isabel." 

It  was  well  that  Vernon's  servant,  who 
Kad  this  abrupt  epistle,  not  in  the  least 
n^pecting  the  agony  it  inflicted,  immedi- 
itelj  left  the  room  to  give  notice  that 
Miig  Gray  was  soon  expected  back,  an 
erent  which  caused  the  whole  household, 
a«  well  as  himself,  who  had  now  risen  by 
hw  derotion  to  Vernon's  interest  into  a 
lioiDbic  friend,  great  rejoicing,  for  Sybil 
was  beloved  by  all. 

It  was  well  that  in  bis  presence  Ver- 
BOD  had  command  over  himself,  for  no 
iooDer  had  he  departed  than  his  old 
taemy,  anrestrained  passion,  burst  forth ; 
be  felt  struck  as  with  lightning,  not  dead, 
that  would  have  been  best,  he  thought, 
bat  scathed  as  with  liquid  fire ;  the  bit- 
terest curses  issued  from  his  lips,  and  he 
burled  upon  the  head  of  the  child  whom 
be  had  loved  so  tenderly  and  upon  the 
friend  whom  he  bad  cherished,  maledic- 
tiona  deep  and  strong. 

Bis  life  all  lonely,  his  hopes  all  blasted, 
wronged  as  be  deemed  it  by  his  friend, 
for.*aken  by  Sybil,  he  was  reckless. 

Suddenly  seizing  a  pen  which  he  knew 
^7  u^K)ii  the  table,  and  with  which  he 
W  ofteu  employed  himself  in  forming 
characters  since  his  blindness,  he  wrote  a 
frw  words  to  Sybil  and  folded  the  letter, 
then  calling  John  he  bade  him  direct,  seal 
»ad  forward  it  without  delay,  feeling  a 
^ce  eatisfaction  in  what  he  had  done, 
*iid  jet  succeeding  well  in  preserving  an 
CQtward  calm  before  his  servant. 

Sjbil  was  luckily  alone  when  she  re- 
<:«ived  the  letter.  At  first  she  did  not 
Bn<krstand  its  cruel  meaning,  and  then 
wteD  she  spelled  out  the  strange  words, 


and  their  significance  broke  upon  her  with 
its  full  force,  she  would  have  fainted  had 
she  not  felt  that  she  had  need  of  all  her 
self-possession,  for  a  battle  was  before  her 
which  she  would  be  obliged  to  fight  alone, 
because  she  knew  that  what  such  a  man 
as  Vernon  had  written  she  must  abide 
by  then  and  forever. 

The  few  terrible  words  ran  thus — they 
were  scarcely  legible,  but  too  truly  were 
they  written  there-— 

"  Sybil,  the  blind  can  write  under  some 
circumstances,  and  a  few  lines  will  con- 
vey to  you  what  I  design  to  say.  Your 
aunt  Mary,  no  doubt,  will  receive  you, 
for  this  cannot  be  a  home  to  you  again; 
you  must  come  to  Vernon  Grove  fiever 
more, 

"Richard  Vernon." 

If  she  had  known  what  she  had  done 
to  provoke  his  anger,  if  he  had  only  en* 
lightened  her  as  to  the  extent  of  her  delin- 
quency, she  could  have  borne  better  that 
dreadful  mandate  of  banishment  even 
though  she  had  been  accused  wrongfully, 
but  he  had  shut  the  door  to  everything 
like  an  explanation  and  only  time  would 
reveal  to  him  the  wrong  that  he  had  in- 
flicted upon  her.  But  perhaps  she  de- 
served it,  she  thought.  Then  at  this  sug. 
gestion,  with  a  scrutiny  which  gave  her- 
self no  mercy  and  spared  not  her  slightest 
fault,  she  examined  her  words  and  acts 
for  the  past  two  months,  and  still  she 
could  find  nothing  very  blameable  in  her 
conduct,  not  even  any  inconsistencies  too 
flagrant  for  forgiveness  on  his  part. 

To  Vernon's  sister  she  felt  that  she 
must  not  complain ;  what  right  had  she 
to  intrude  herself  upon  IsabePs  home  and 
protection,  when  her  brother  had  dieh 
carded  her  as  too  unworthy  to  find  a 
shelter  beneath  his  roof !  No,  some  other 
plan  must  be  thought  of. 

Next,  the  idea  occurred  to  her  of  writ- 
ing to  Vernon  and  humbly  asking  where 
her  ofi*ence  lay,  and  desiring  pardon  for 
any  omission  or  commission  on  her  partf 
but  his  having  written  himself,  seemed 
to  be  proof  conclusive  that  he  did  not 
wish  another  to  share  the  mystery,  what- 
ever it  was,  and  she  did  not  dwell  long 
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upon  that  thought  because  of  its  imprac- 
ticability. She  must  act  as  though  Rich- 
ard YerDon,  who  had  so  often  laid  his 
hand  upon  her  head  and  promised  her 
protection  through  the  storms  of  life,  were 
dead  to  her,  or  had  thrust  her  from  his 
world. 

Then  to  have  asked  consolation  or  sym- 
pathy from  Albert,  feeling  as  she  did  to- 
wards him,  she  could  not,  would  not ;  so 
torn  where  she  would,  like  a  poor  wounded 
bare  pressed  hard  on  all  sides  by  it«  pur- 
suers, she  stood  stationary  for  an  instant 
with  a  glare  almost  of  insanity  in  her 
eyes,  looking  around  to  see  if  there  was 
no  way  of  escape,  through  tangled  wood, 
or  fern,  or  deep  waters,  or  burning  fields. 
Had  she  paused  long  in  that  unprofitable 
survey  it  would  literally  have  maddeoed 
her,  and  so  at  once  seeking  Isabel  she 
told  her  as  calmly  as  she  could  that  she 
would  avail  herself  of  her  kindness,  and 
taking  the  carriage  she,  instead  of  going 
to  the  Grove,  would  pay  a  visit  to  her 
aunt,  whom  she  had  not  seen  since  her 
early  childhood.  Isabel  thinking  this  ar- 
rangement natural  enough,  and  suppos- 
ing that  Vernon  would  send  for  her  there, 
readily  acceded  to  Sybil's  wishes,  and 
little  deemed  that  under  that  calm,  cold 
exterior  a  human  heart  was  bleeding. 

Then  came  the  parting  with  all  who 
had  been  kind  to  the  gentle  girl.  Her 
consideration  always  won  the  love  and 
respect  of  domestics,  and  as  they  gathered 
round  it  was  a  sad  trial  to  her  to  hear 
their  words  of  sorrow  at  the  thought  of 
losing  her,  or  some  chance  allusion  to 
Linwood,  for  their  relation  to  each  other 
was  generally  known,  and  though  couched 
in  respectful  terms,  the  simple  wish  of  a 
long  and  happy  life  and  a  pleasant  jour- 
ney with  her  chosen  companion  to  the 
end,  failed  to  bring  the  smile  which  they 
tried  to  call  to  her  lips. 

Next  followed  her  farewell  to  Clayton ; 
if  he  could  have  loired  anything  but  his 
wife  and  the  constant  accumulation  of 
gain,  he  must  have  loved  Sybil,  for  she 
had  left  the  impress  of  her  pure  ancl 
beautiful  i9pirit  upon  his  household,  but 
his  heart  was  hardened  to  anything  like 
affection  beyond  his  contracted  sphere, 
and  a  hurried  "good-bye"  was  all  that 


he  vouchsafed  her.  Afterwards  she  txiTBcd 
to  Isabel,  looking  to  her,  at  least,  who 
had  taken  such  an  interest  in  her  fate, 
for  some  deep  emotion  now  that  she  was 
about  to  leave  her,  but  she,  feelin*;  some- 
what conscience-stricken  at  the  sight  of 
that  pale,  suffering  face,  affected  an  air 
of  levity  which  served  to  deaden  her  self- 
reproach,  and  Sybil  turned  away  from 
-faer  heartless  adieu  to  meet  what  she  most 
dreaded,    Florence's     scornful    bearing. 
Delicacy  might  have  kept  her  away,  for 
she  knew  that  Sybil  could  feel  no  affection 
for  one  who  scarcely  made  a  secret  of  one 
day  hoping  to  take  her  place  at  Vernon 
Grove,  but  curiosity  prevailed,  she  wanted 
to  see  the  last  of  her  rival  who  was  now 
80  surely  removed  from  her  path. 

She  was  more  regal  than  ever,  Sybil 
thought,  and  that  queen-like  bearing  be- 
came her  well;  her  lips  were  blandly 
smiling,  but  her  eyes  were  gleaming  with 
a  cruel  light,  an  assumption  of  power, 
which  lit  up  her  face  with  a  wondrous 
beauty. 

Sybil  extended  her  hand  and  looked 
deprecatingly  towards  her  as  though 
silently  asking  her  not  to  kill  one  so 
crushed  already,  with  a  word  of  unkind- 
ness,  but  Florence,  in  the  height  of  her 
pride  and  consciousness  of  success,  like 
a  tiger  watching  her  prey,  still  kept  her 
basilisk  eyes  fastened  upon  her  and 
heeded  not  her  beseeching  glance. 

**  I  suppose,"  she  said,  touching  Sybil's 
hand  with  the  tips  of  her  long,  eleitder 
fingers,  "that  when  we  pay  another  visit 
to  Vernon  Grove,  as  we  intcfid  io^  Mr. 
Linwood  will  have  claimed  you  as  his 
bride,  and  Mr.  Vernon  will  be  our  sole 
entertainer.  We  shall  miss  the  little 
songstress  who  entertained  as,  and  should 
we  go  upon  an  expedition  to  th«  Cave, 
we  shall  feel  sadly  in  want  of  some  one 
to  get  up  an  exciting  scene." 

"Would  to  God  I  had  died  in  that 
gloomy  cavern,"  thought  Sybil,  but  slie 
only  murmured  some common^pl ace  words 
in  reply,  and  passed  out  to  the  carriage 
where  Albert  was  waiting  bo  arrange  her 
furs  comfortably,  and  to  utter  some  low. 
tender  words  at  parting,  which  Sybil 
scarcely  heard  or  understood. 

"Expect me  soon,  dearesV^  ho  whis- 
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pered,  "I  shall  hasten  from  Vernon 
Gro?e  as  soon  aa  I  possibly  can  after  my 
mii  to  Richard,  and  see  you  at  your 
aunt's,  for  where  you  are  not,  there  is  no 
happiness  for  me." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Sybil  looking  up 
vith  a  strange,  almost  idiotic  smile.  She 
ieh  called  upon  to  say  something,  she  did 
not  exactly  know  what,  and  the  carriage 
inoTed  off  with  its  sad  and  weary  occu- 
paDt. 

It  was  a  long,  long  drive,  and  before 
manj  miles  were  passed  the  rain  came 
dowD  ia  a  steady  drizzle  and  the  cold 
wind  moaned  through  the  branches  of  the 
trees.  • 

"  Better  thus,"  thought  Sybil,  "  than 
the  gay,  happy,  mocking  sunshine." 

The  carriage  reached  the  humble  cot- 
tage door,  and  Sybil  alighted  and  entered. 
A  staid  woman,  with  placid  face,  and  her 
|rav  hair  combed  smoothly  upon  her  un- 
wrinkled  brow,  sat  by  the  fire  intently 
engaged  in  knitting.     So  passionless  an 
aspect  had  she,  so  mechanical  were  her 
oovemeDts,  so  busy  was  she  in  her  occu- 
paiioQ  aa  though  life  had  no  other  work 
for  her  to  do,  that  a  looker-on  might  have 
faid  she  had  traversed  the  stormy  waves 
of  existence,  and  had  now  emerged  into 
a  calm,  open   sea,  where  not  even  the 
memory  of  the  past  remained  to  her  to 
disturb  the  serenity  of  her  look ;   or  if 
passions  were  beneath  that  calm  exterior, 
or  had  memory  ploughed  deep  furrows  in 
her  soul,  she  had  learned  the  art  of  keep- 
ing them  subjected  to  her  will  and  out  of 
the  eight  of  others. 

She  did  not  hear  Sybil's  step  nor  know 
of  her  presence  nntil  she  felt  a  hand  upon 
her  shoulder,  and  a  most  musical  voice 
spieaking  close  to  her  ear. 

"Dear  aunt  Mary,"  said  she,  "I  have 
come  to  live  with  you,  if  you  will  let 
ine,--you  remember  Sybil  whom  you 
called  your  pet  once  when  she  was  a 
little  child.  I  am  strong  and  shall  not 
be  much  of  a  burden  to  you,  for  I  can 
help  you  work — will  you  let  me  come  ?" 
The  kind-hearted  woman  arose  at  once, 
and  gazing  a  moment  inteAtly  at  Sybil, 
bruihed  away  a  few  tears  as  she  saw  her 
Iriither's  features  reflected  in  his  child's, 
th€o  kissing  her  she  bade  her  welcome, 


took  off  her  bonnet,  chafed  her  cold  hands 
until  they  were  warm,  threw  an  additional 
stick  upon  the  fire  which  burned  brightly 
with  a  cheerful  glow,  saw  that  her  trunks 
were  carefully  placed  in  the  little  passage 
way,  and  then  sat  down  with  her  at  the 
hearth. 

It  was  all  humble  enough,  but  it  was  a 
refuge  and  a  home., 

"  And  so  those  grand  proud  folks  have 
forsaken  you,"  at  last  said  the  placid- 
faced  woman.  "  *  Put  not  your  trust  in 
princes,'  says  the  good  book  ;  have  they 
turned  you  away,  Sybil,  dear?" 

"  They  have,  aunt  Mary." 

Sybil  shivered,  the  truth  had  not  come 
home  to  her  so  certainly  before,  here  was 
no  glossing  over  of  words,  she  had  been 
literally  turned  away,  forsaken. 

"You  are  cold,  child,  draw  nearer  yet 
to  the  fire." 

"  Oh,  no,  I  am  not  cold  now/'  she  an- 
swered ;  "  you  are  so  kind  and  good,  and 
it  is  so  warm  and  comfortable  here ;  what 
a  pleasant  home  you  have,  dear  aunt 
Mary."  Sybil  felt  what  she  said  spite  of 
the  stained  plastering,  rough  floor,  and 
rude  chair  upon  which  she  was  seated. 

"  I  wonder  that  you  think  so,"  returned 
her  aunt,  "just  coming  as  you  do  from 
the  grand  home  of  a  rich  man,  but  you 
will  get  here  what  failed  you  there;  some 
one  to  love  and  cherish  you  always;  some 
one  who  will  not  forsake  you  until  death 
takes  her  from  you.  I  always  thought 
that  it  was  a  bad  plan  of  your  grand- 
mother's to  give  up  her  cottage  and  take 
you  to  live  at  Mr.  Vernon's,  but  what 
better  could  we  have  expected  from  a 
soured,  unhappy,  wicked  man  ?" 

"Oh,  no,  not  that,  not  the  Inst,"  an- 
swered Sybil,  rising  and  laying  her  hand 
upon  her  aunt's. 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  may  be  mistaken," 
she  said  less  bitterly,  "  but  ho  has  done 
you  some  wrong,  has  he  not  darling,  that 
you  come  from  his  downy  carpets  and 
silver  dishes  to  this  humble  shed?" 
•  Sybil  leant  her  head  against  the  low 
mantel  and  gazed  dreamily  into  the  fire. 
"  lie  has  only  told  me  never  to  come  to 
Vernon  Grove  again,"  she  said  with  a 
tremulous  voice. 
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*'  Never  i  that  is  a  hard,  cruel  word, 
Sybil." 

"  And  yet  I  loved  him,  God  knowe/' 
she  said  passionately ;  "  I  loved  him  in 
his  helpless  blindness  as  a  sister  might 
love  a  brother  I  have  been  patient  with 
him  and  self-denying,  scarcely  allowing 
myself  needful  exercise  at  times ;  then  I 
have  watched  and  waited  for  his  faintest 
word,  and  fondly  deemed  that  I  had  won 
from  him  a  brother's  love  until  thilB 
wretched  day,  when  all  is  changed.  Oh, 
aunt  Mary,  you  know  not  what  I  have 
lost,  such  a  friend,  and  such  a  happy, 
happy  home.  If  I  had  been  ungrateful 
I  might  have  deserved  it  all,  but  I  have 
always  tried  to  do  what  would  please  him 
best,  and  not  to  know  why  I  am  banished 
28  the  bitterest  pang  of  all." 

"  Do  not  weep  so  wildly,  dear  Sybil," 
said  her  aunt,  frightened  at  the  violence 
of  her  grief,  "if  you  have  lost  one  home, 
here  is  another,  humble  though  it  be, 
where  you  and  your  grandmother  will 
ever  be  welcome." 

"  I  know  it,  I  feel  it,"  was  Sybil's  an- 
swer, and  you  must  not  think  me  repin- 
ing or  dissatisfied ;  it  is  so  hard  to  realize 
this  sudden  change,  so  hard  to  think  what 
she  will  do  in  her  helplessness  without 
me,  and  how  Mr.  Vernon,  proud  though 
he  be,  will  find  his  way  through  the 
tangled  woods  to  his  favourite  haunts 
without  my  hand  to  guide  him." 

Her  kind  relative  tried  by  reasoning 
and  comforting  to  still  those  passionate 
words  of  despair,  but  in  the  end  she  let 
her  weep  on,  until  at  last  quite  new  to 
borrow  such  as  this,  or  indeed  any  sor- 
row save  the  terrible  ordeal  which  she 
had  lately  passed  through  in  promising 
to  be  Albert  Linwood's  wife,  she  ao* 
cepted,  like  a  poor  ship-wrecked  mariner, 
any  aid  that  was  offered,  and  half  kneel- 
ing before  the  glowing  fire,  the  violence 
of  her  grief  seemed  spent,  her  tears 
turned  to  occasional  sobs,  and  pressing 
her  hands  hard  over  her  eyes,  she  became 
more  quiet.  Then  the  old  lady  drew  the 
child  towards  her  until  Sybil's  weary  and 
aching  head  rested  in  her  lap:  Soon  Sy- 
bil's sobs  came  less  frequently,  her  breath- 
ing was  more  regular,  her  limbs  relaxed, 


her  hands  dropped  helplessly  f^om  her 
closed  eyes  and  she  slept  for  very  sorrow. 
Her  sleep,  if  that  it  could  be  called,  in 
which  there  was  no  real  repose  but  a  suo- 
cession  of  starts  and  a  quivering  of  her 
rich,  ripe  lips  like  a  grieved  child's,  did 
not  continue  long,  and  she  awoke  vrith  s 
frightened  look  and  gaaed  wildly  aroued. 

"I  would  not  think  about  him  any 
more,"  said  her  aunt,  now  finding  it 
necessary  to  be  decisive,  "  forget  one  who 
has  proved  so  erael,  so  false-hearted." 

'*He  is  n<a  orael,  not  false-hearted," 
she  answered  quickly ;  aunt  Mary,  if  you 
love  me  you  must4ake  those  words  back/ 

'*  I  cannot  take  them  back,  and  will 
not,  either,"  returned  her  aunt,  "until 
you  can  prove  him  otherwise  by  letting 
me  hear  the  whole  story;  sit  down,  Sybil, 
and  tell  me  all,  so  that  I  may  judge  be- 
tween  you,  for  now  thai  he  has  sent  you 
away  from  him  into  another  home,  dm- 
carded  yon,  as  I  understand  you,  with- 
out a  hearing ;  now  that  you  arc  mine, 
and  not  his,  I  must  hear  all." 

Sybil  seated  herself  again,  gathered  up 
her  long,  dishevelled  hair  into  something 
like  order,  clasped  her  .hands  together, 
sighed  deeply  and  then  began  her  storj, 
while  her  aunt  Mary  bent  over  her  knit- 
ting-work, and  the  polished  needles 
clicked  in  their  eternal  round. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

How  changed  since  last  her  sparkling  eye 

Glanced  gladness  round  the  glittering  room, 

Where  high-born  men  were  proud  to  wait, 

Where  beauty  watched  to  imitate 

Her  gentle  voice  and  lovely  mien, — 

And  gather  from  her  air  and  gait 

The  graces  of  its  queen. 

Byron. 

"So  the  dreams  depart, 
So  the  shadows  flee, 
And  the  sharp  reaHty 
Now  must  act  its  part." 

"Well,  aant  Mary,"  Sybil  began, 
"  you  know  that  he  is  very  rich ;  you,  in 
your  humble  home  here,  can  scarcely  re- 
alize what  his  wealth  is,  and  how,  though 
he  never  has  beheld  and  never  will  he- 
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Ife  BttgnifiMDoe  at  Yeinon 
ihiiMr  0pirii  orsres  for  what- 
mlSfal  and  rafinad.  Too  ooald 
nd^stand,  anless  you  knew  it 
niii  it»  why  it  is  that  he  caDoot 
inakn  he  is  surroanded  with 
ilMMl  attrae^Ye  in  nature  and 
m/kft  wmsL  though  blindy  he 
It  where  a  picture  ought  to  be 
il'iAie  lights  may  fall  upon  it 
'4ir'  what  groups  of  flowers 
iki  the  best  display.  Sven  I  do 
•stand  it  fully,  though  I  haTe 
M,  m^  long,  unless  it  be  that 
IPVprit  of  beauty,  a  harmony 
i^  liwt  as  there  is  in  an  artisfs 
Meh  calls  for  a  cotresponding 

Hi  »fofy«''  said  annt  Mary. 
10%  I  bad  forgotten  I  Ever  so 
««iMii  I  was  quite  a  little  child, 
imhoM  coming  to  grandmother's 
tfi»  saying  to  her  in  his  cold, 
(f,  while  he  leaned  against  a 
mat  the  porch — 

m  eome  to  ask  you  to  live  with 
Ckirdon;  yon  are  declining  in 
rIPBtfew  oomforts  around  you, 
Biy  be  of  use  to  each  other; 
b'  your  buoyant  spirit  which 
Will  how  to  liye  down  trouble 
pybtment,  can  cheer  me, — and 
ilh  me  will  save  you  much  anx- 
labour  for  the  future;  come, 
olliifation  will  be  mutual;  he- 
ight not  to  be  entirely  a  stran- 
t^jttother's  early  friend/ 
d-mother  glanced  at  me  and 
wbled ;  then  remembering  that 
■either  see  the  glance  nor  the 
ii^  she  said : 

tite  child,  Mr.  Vernon;  I  prom- 
r  to  forsake  her,  and  her  parents 
IT  world  will  ask  her  at  my 
il  perhaps  if  I  take  her  to  your 
iM^,  har  wild,  untaught  ways 
ffOtioa  to  her  might  not  be  ex- 
ll^n  would  like.' 
ig  the  child,  Mrs.  Gordon,'  he 
^  *  yoor  duties  to  her  shall  in 
Htfleiswith  whlit  I  would  re- 
fomA 

ibeOBtinoed  grand-mother, '  there 
tfteaaoas  which  make  it  seem 


best  that  I  should  remun  here.  There 
are  so  many  changes  with  the  great  and 
wealthy,  that  we  may  have  after  all  to 
return  to  our  cottage,  not  so  content  as 
when  we  left  it  I  have  heard,  too,  of  a 
place  where  the  blind  can  go  to  be 
taught  better  to  enjoy  life,  and  where  it 
becomes  quite  easy  for  them  to  read  and 
write.  Still,  if  these  are  not  objections^ 
there  is  another  thing  which  would  ma- 
terially alter  Sybil's  fortunes  and  mine ; 
this  dreary  country  life,  now  a  novel^ 
to  you,  will  not  content  you  long ;  yon 
will  leave  it  for.  other  excitements  and 
pleasures,  and  in  your  wanderings  you 
would  find  many  a  lady  of  the  land  who 
would  be  glad  to  place  her  hand  in  yours 
and  lead  you  the  world  over.' 

'*  Though  it  is  many  years  ago  that  he 
stood  there  before  the  cottage  door,  I 
shall  never  forget  the  lights  and  shadows 
of  feeling  that  passed  over  his  face,  like 
the  play  of  summer  lightning.  It  seem- 
ed to  me  that  the  light  was  there  because 
grand-mother  had  drawn  a  pretty  picture 
of  a  blind  man  led  by  a  fair,  white  hand 
and  guided  on  by  a  tender  voice;  and 
shadows,  because  he  knew  that  at  least 
then,  it  was  not  real,  and  no  one  waited 
at  home  for  his  return ;  or  perhaps  after 
all  it  was  only  the  evening  sun  that 
brightened  his  face  for  a  moment  ere  it 
disappeared,  leaving  his  naturally  gloomy 
aspect  darker  than  before. 

**  Mr.  Yemon  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
and  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  heart  as 
though  there  was  a  pain  there,  and  then 
answered  sadly  and  with  something  of 
bitterness  in  his  tone^ 

**  *  Tou  need  fear  neither  of  the  events 
which  you  have  mentioned;  first,  because 
I  am  past  the  age  when  I  could  regularly 
apply  myself  to  leam  a  new  language, 
the  language  of  the  blind,  and  because  I 
should  be  too  impatient  to  study  the  mi- 
nute details  of  such  instruction :  then  as 
for  the  other  contingency,  I  foar  that  the 
ladies  of  the  land,  as  you  call  them, 
would  scarcely  thank  yon  for  the.  privi- 
lege which  you  are  so  ready  to  ofibr 
them;  true,  there  might  be  some  who 
with  a  Sister  of  Chari^  spirit,  for  pi^, 
might  undertake  such  a  task;  and  I  know 
one,  and  perhaps  others,  who  would  ao- 
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oept  ihe  office  for  the  sake  of  the  gold 
which  gilds  it  aod  which  happens  to  be 
the  bliod  man's  heritage,  but  these  I 
want  not    As  for  inspiring  pure  loye, 
the  love  which  endures  ally  hopes  all, 
gives  all,  that  I  can  never  hope  to  gain. 
I  have  expefience  to  tell  me  this, — and 
mj  contempt  for  woman  as  I  have  known 
her,  her  deceit,  her  avarice,  her  world  11- 
ness,  is  too  much  a  part  of  my  nature 
for  me  ever  to  regard  her  otherwise  than 
I  do  now.    But  though  this  is  my  view 
of  the  ball-room  butterflies  that  I  have 
met,  I  am  afraid  that  I  do  some  choice 
spirits  that  I  have  not  met  a  grievous 
wrong,  and  it  is  for  this  very  reason  that 
I  want  your  companionship,  so  that  you 
may  lead  me  to  suppress  this  continual 
murmuring  against  men  and  destiny,  and 
make  me  look  on  the  bright  side  of  life 
instead  of  its  darker  aspect    It  is  be- 
cause I  am  proud,  and  suspicious,  and 
wilful  by  nature,  that  I  want  your  kind 
counsel  to  check  me  and  to  help  me  to  be 
more  like  yourself, — tried,  and  yet  pa- 
tient; afflicted,  yet  humble;  lonely,  yet 
not  repining ;  yet  why,  oh,  my  Gk>d !'  he 
Exclaimed  passionately,  '  why  is  it  that 
I  am  so  stricken  down  and  need  this  dis- 
cipline?   Why,  under  such  a  dispensa- 
tion, was  I  not  made  gentle  and  forbear- 
ing?    Life  is  almost   too   worthless  a 
thing  to  care  for.    A  blank  or  positive 
torment  would  be  almost  preferable.' 

"  It  appeared  to  me  that  grand-mother 
with  her  calm,  passive  nature,  scarcely 
understood  his  impulsive  words,  so  sad 
and  despairing,  or  the  character  of  him 
who  stood  before  her  as  he  bared  his 
proud  heart  and  showed  its  secret  sins, 
for  she  said  something  reproachfully 
about  his  battling  against  the  decrees  of 
Providence,  and  his  gathering  only  thorns 
when  he  might  gather  flowers. 

'"Flowers!'  he  said,  while  his  blind 
eyes  seemed  to  gaze  fruitlessly  around, 
show  them  to  me;  tell  me  where ^they 
there  are  any  in  my  path.' 

*' I  could  not  understand  then  all  that 
he  meant,  though  I  do  now,  and  simple 
child  that  I  was,  I  took  the  wreath  that 
I. was  weaving  and  stood  by  his  side; 
then  as  he  had  said  that  he  wanted  flow- 


ers, I  held  his  hand  and  twi 
it  my  pretty  garland. 

"*  These  are  beautiful  £ 
Vernon,'  I  said  timidly,  'ei 
yellow,  and  blue,  and  the  les 
brightest  green  I  could  find^ 
am  giving  them  to  you,  little 
you  take  them  and  carry  th 
home?' 

"  <  God  bless  the  chUd !'  I 
derly,  '  so  you  bring  me  flo^ 
pure  offering  laid  by  pure  1 
blind  man's  path.  Will  yoi 
live  with  me,  come  and  lead 
sunshine  sometimes  and  let  : 
tones  of  your  child-voice,  Syl 
"Foolish  words,  I  answ 
turn,  but  they  could  not  be  » 
**  *  Yes,  I  will  come  if  gi 
does,  for  she  has  often  told  mc 
great  house  beyond  the  hill 
and  books,  and  gems,  and  pi 
golden  broideries  fit  for  a  q 
we  go  to-day,  or  to-morrow, 
now  r  I  asked  with  childish  e 

"  His  hand  dropped  mine, 
said  '  you  are  not  separate  fro 
draperies  and  tinsel,  broiderie 
are  the  uppermost  thoughts 
and  all  of  your  sex ;  neverth 
Gordon,  come,  and  bring  the 
at  least  are  an  exception,  ani 
being  tempted  with  these.' 

"  Then  he  stooped  as  if  to  k 
turned  his   head  listlessly  i 
grand-mother  good  bye,  and 
servant,    departed    slowly  th 
twilight  woods. 

"  You  know  that  we  w«it  ;^ 
that  we  bade  farewell  to  our 
tage  home,  Mr.  Vernon  sendin 
his  grand  coach,  and  that  m 
our  simple  life  for  his  splei 
You  see  how  I  grew  from  a 
woman,  while  he  loved  me  a*  i 
sister ;  at  least  I  thought  bo  n 
you  have  heard  how  graBd<«M 
ually  became  imbecile  and  h/B 
even  has  ceased  to  reoogntae 
child,  and  yet  that  ha  provb 
comfort  as  if  she  were* all  in  \ 
that  he  let  me  be  of  service  to 
times,  repaying  him  in  a  am 
for  all  the  care  and  expanse  t 
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QtMA  me.  Then  oaae  his  810- 
t  with  her  beftutiM  finend,  wh6, 
mee  imftgine,  might  have  made 
ik  less  of  my  simple  mstic  ways; 
Biay  he  a  harsh  jadgment  and  I 
lit  hack.  Next,  mj  gay,  oare- 
arn  at  Mr.  Clayton's  city  home, 
reryfliiDg  was  as  bright  and  heao- 
a  dream ;  and  last,  Albert  Lin- 
kRifal.  He,  I  must  tell  yon,  is 
Don's  best  friend, — an  artist  just 
stodies  in  Europe,  and  a  great 
>  with  all  who  are  acquainted 
1.  Be,  aunt,''  said  Sybil  blush- 
determined  to  ha^e  no  half-way  t 
DSS,  but  to  tell  the  whole  truth, 
0d  me  after  he  had  known  me 
while,  but  spite  of  all  that  his 
lid  in  his  favour  I  could  not  re- 
affection,  though  his  society  al- 
m  me  pleasure.  He  was  so  im- 
•y  SO  determined  to  win  my  love, 
day  I  told  him  that  it  must  be  a 
I  vubject,  because  the  more  I 
ilMmt  it,  the  more  I  felt  that  we 
rer  be  nearer  than  friends.  This, 
li^  finally  decided  the  matter, 
1.  Clayton  received  a  letter  from 
ion  counselling,  advising,  in  fact 
te  in  just  so  many  words,  that  he 
hib  me  above  all  things  to  be- 
lert's  wife ;  and  so  pressed  hard 
let,  knowing  Mr.  Vernon's  wish, 
Nrtfs  worth,  subject  to  Mrs.  Clay- 
latantly  advocating  it,  I  forgot 
rely  and  promised  to  be  his. 
r  I  had  yielded  to  the  wishes 
around,  my  life  seemed  to  be 
,  dreadful  blank,  but  now  that 
I  loved  so  well  has  forsaken  me, 
)1nm  to  Albert  as  a  last  refuge, 
faa  tiie  end  that  his  devotion  will 

• 

i,  If  not  happy,  content ;  for 
IVe  I  now  to  go  to  for  protection 
■li  Imt  yon  and  him  ?" 
l0pped  for  a  moment  in  her  nar- 
ioA  seamed  lost  for  awhile  in 
Igjit, — ^then  her  face  brightened, 
Mil  brief  space  of  reflection  she 
I'ttat  she  had  discovered  the 
^l%nion's  course  of  conduct. 
#'b  one  other  thing,  dear  aunt 
liaoontinued,  "which  I  forgot 
Ni,  and  which  may  serve  to  ex* 


plain  this  dark  mystery  which  surrounds 
me.  I  met  at  Mrs.  Clayton's  another  per- 
son— a  mau'of  wealth  and  position  whom 
I  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  inspire  with 
love,  too,  but  neither  oould  I  respond  to 
his,  any  more  than  to  Albert's  mad  wor- 
ship, and  so  I  had  to  send  him  away  un- 
happy and  disappointed.  The  idea  cama 
to  me  just  now  that  Mr.  Vernon  had 
heard  of  this,  and  that  he  would  rather 
have  me  marry  him  than  Albert  beoauae 
his  wealth  and  influence  are  very  great ; 
I  thought,  that  provoked  because  I  had  ve- 
fused  so  brilliant  a  lot,  Mr.  Vernon  might 
impulsively  have  written  that  dreadful 
note  of  banishment  But  my  judgment 
is  feeble,  my  brain  throbbing,  my  ideas 
not  clear  to-day,  dear  aunt,  and  now  that 
you  know  all,  tell  me  what  you  think, 
and  so  ease  my  heart  of  its  heavy  load  of 
wretchedness." 

But  no  satisfactory  judgment  could 
her  sympathising  friend  form,  even 
though  Sybil  had  told  her  all,  and  kiss- 
ing her  aff^dctionately,  and  telling  her 
with  the  earnest  trust  which  was  a  part 
of  her  life,  *'to  be  of  good  cheer,  for 
there  was  a  silver  lining  to  every  cloud," 
she  led  her  to  her  little  room  and  bade 
her  good  night,  promising  to  consider 
what  she  had  told  her,  and  perhaps  on 
the  morrow  she  might  be  able  to  arrive 
at  something  like  the  truth. 

The  griefs  of  girlhood  are  very  often 
magnified,  and  sometimes  from  ihe  lips 
of  youth  come  passionate  exclamationa 
which  would  seem  to  betoken  utter  mis- 
ery, while  longing  for  death  and  vague 
thoughts  of  seclusion  for  life,  or  a  jour- 
ney in  disguise  to  some  foreign  country, 
are  often  a  theme  of  meditation  for  those 
who  are  suffering  under  imaginary  or 
real  slights  and  ill-treatment.  But  Sybil 
was  bowed  by  no  imaginary  grief.  Up 
to  the  time  of  her  departure  from  Vernon 
Qrove,  her  life  had  been  one  pleasant 
dream  with  scarcely  a  ripple  of  sorrow 
to  break  upon  its  even  tenor ;  her  trials 
had  not  come  to  her  by  degrees,  but  had 
suddenly  enveloped  her  in  gloom ;  and 
thus  when  she  was  left  alone  in  that  un- 
familiar chamber,  with  the  drixzling  rain 
beating  against  the  window  panes,  she 
felt  utterly  forsaken;    ^ 
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^<t  the  fiitare  stretched  before  her 

All  dark  and  barren  aa  a  rainy  sea." 

Even  when  her  thoughts  rested  upon  her 
aunt,  she  felt  as  though  she  were  no  real 
refuge  for  her,  since  though  strong  mind: 
ed  and  patient,  tried  by  sorrow  herself, 
and  submissive,  her  walk  in  Fife  ha^ 
been  but  an  humble  one,  and  though  it 
was  no  fault  of  hers,  Sybil  knew  that  she 
eould  not  appreciate  her  nicer  feelings  or 
sympathise  with  the  refined  education 
and  associations  which  had  been  hers 
since  she  had  found  a  home  with  one  so 
fastidious  as  Vernon. 

Had  she  discovered  anything  where- 
with to  reproach  herself  in  that  long  and 
lonely  vigil,  she  might  have  gone  to  her 
accuser,  and  humbling  herself  before 
him,  have  asked  his  forgiveness,  bat  all 
was  a  blank  save  his  letter,  the  words  of 
which  seemed  burnt  into  her  heart  and 
briun. 

Ah,  how  weary  she  was  with  weeping ; 
her  head  throbbed  wildly,  and  fever 
flowed  with  the  blood  in  her  veins.  The 
day  had  seemed  to  her  longer  than  any 
other  in  her  life,  because  so  comfortless 
and  wretched;  it  appeared  to  her  al- 
most a  week  since  she  had  lef^  Mrs. 
Clayton's  house.  Poor,  forsaken  Sybil ; 
she  sat  by  her  window  heedless  of  the 
rain  and  damp  air,  and  looked  out  into 
the  night  to  see  if  a  single  friendly  star 
was  in  the  heavens  to  shine  upon  her 
with  a  cheering  ray,  but  in  vain  did  she 
look  for  sympathy  there,  for  the  night 
was  starless;  the  fitful  waving  of  the 
trees  and  their  grotesque  grouping  fright- 
ened her,  while  a  sudden  gust  of  wind 
and  sleet  drove  her  with  unfriendly  vio- 
lence awaj,  and  she  closed  the  casement 
and  her  heart  despairingly,  while  the 
last  gleam  of  hope  of  any  external  aid, 
to  dull  the  point  of  her  sharp  sorrow, 
died  away. 

"  It  cannot  be  wicked  sometimes  to  wish 
to  die,'^  she  murmured,  as  she  gased  va* 
oantly  at  the  fading  embers  on  the  hearth, 
"  if  Qod  has  appointed  atimefot  every  one 
to  leave  this  world  of  bitterness  for  an« 
other,  why  oould  not  mine  be  this  hour, 
this  very  instant?  I  would  gladly  wel- 
come death  if  It  were  not  impious  tD 


pray  for  it,  and  bow  sweet  would  be  the 
eternal  calm  of  the  grave  compared  with 
a  life  of  misery  sach  as  mine.'' 

Then  she  whispered  to  herself  th« 
words  of  another,  which  she  in  her  care- 
less, happy  life  of  the  past  had  often 
wondered  at,  so  improbable  did  it  seeii 
that  any  one  should  desire  to  leave  this 
bright,  beautiful  world  of  sun^ine,  but 
now  they  came  home  especially  to  bsr 
saddened  heart. 

*»  Take  me,  my  mother  Earth,  to  thy  cold 

breast, 
And  fold  me  there  in  everlasting  rest, 

The  long  day  is  o'er ; 

I*m  weary,  I  would  sleep, 

But  deep,  deep, 

Never  to  waken  more." 

Alast  for  Sybil  I  alasl  for  us  alll 
There  are  tome  nights  when  we  cannot 
sleep;  when  the  overstrung  nerves  re- 
fuse to  be  quieted  and  the  anxious  heart 
will  not  be  still,  and  the  weeper  watches 
drearily  on.  God  save  us  from  many 
of  these  frightful  vigils,— God  keep  us 
from  the  fierce  agony  of  such  sleepless 
hours! 

When  such  an  experience  comes  to 
youth,  as  it  did  to  Sybil,  it  is  unfor- 
gotten  almost  through  a  life  time.  The 
cold  night  succeeded  by  the  colder  dawn 
found  her  still  weeping,  and  watching, 
and  longing  for  rest, — and  through  all, 
came  a  cry  wrung  from  her  young  heart, 
with  no  answering  voice  to  still  it^ 
''Alaa!  what  have  I  danef 


CHAPTER  XXin. 

The  death-bed  of  the  just — 
Angels  should  paint  iL 

,Young't  mght  TTumgkis, 

When  some  beloved  voice  that  was  to  you 

Both  sound   and  sweetness,  fidleth  sud- 
denly, 

And  silence,  against  which  yon  dare  not 
cry, 

Aches  round  you  like  a  strong  disease  and 
new— 

What  hope  1  What  help  1 

Mn.  Brownimg- 

Sybil's  change   of  destination  deter 
mined  Albert  at  (Aoe  to  visit  his  friend, 


Bf  i«  U>«  ■U-klworbiDg  puaion 
ui  MOW  baaoBM  a  p*rt  of  hia  ox- 
thftt  b«  had  iMglMted  one  to 
i-mrad  to  mncb,  be  bmateoed  to 
han.  He  longed  to  impart  to 
}ay  that  tbU  new  tie  in  hie  life 
4,  to  thank  him  for  all  Omt  be 
r  t»  Sybil-  and  all  that  he  bad 
h«,  i»d  to  reo^Te  hi*  oongrato- 


,  aarUM  They  Art,  4M 

of  the  preaenee  of  other*,  and  imbecile  to 
perfeot  ohildishneii,  bat  on  the  morning 
of  Linwood's  arrJTal  a  change  had  taken 
place,  for  the  better,  ae  r^;arded  health, 
an  unoonceraed  looker-on  might  hare 
■aid,  but  a  retarD  to  ooDMioD*neM,  like 
the  bright  flicker  of  a  dying  lamp,  aalj 


The  sound  of  approaching  wheels  led 
him  from  Hre.  Ourdon'e  room  to  the  en- 
trance door,  with  a  vague  hope  that  Sj- 
bil  had  not  obejed  his  cruel  mandate  and 
'^emon  Qrove,  but  lu- 
sted grandchild's  arn- 
aronnd  her  relntiTt's 
Mit«red,  and  with  ex- 
loTlng  Toice,  greeted 
I  DO  time,  nor  hour  foe 
leei,  and  when  Albert 
joj  in  bis  tone,  and  a 
beating  heart,  began  to  tell  him  bis  tale 
of  happiness,  instead  of  smiting  him  to 
the  gruund  as  the  evil  part  of  hie  nature 
suggeeted,  he  simplj  interrupted  hini  bj 
eajing  that  be  knew  all  from  laabel'e  let- 
tar,  and  wishs 
pinees,  then  sti 
woman,  be  Im 
retnra  in  the 
veyed  him  thil 
her  grandnotl: 
ed  Vemon  tbi 
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had  gone  to  her  aunt's,  as  he  thought  de- 
pressed and  sad,  and  that  the  rain  had 
poured  in  torrents  daring  her  lonely 
drive,  Vernon  shuddered  to  think  that  he 
had  caused  her  the  suffering  which  she 
had  BO  plainly  showed,  and  hurried  Al- 
bert off  to  expedite  her  return  to  her  old 
home. 

Not  long  after  Sybil's  humble,  noon- 
day meal,  a  vehicle  drove  up  to  her  aunt's 
door,  and  Albert  Linwood  alighted.  Sy- 
bil knew  at  once  from  his  sad  and  sub- 
dued expression  that  he  was  the  bearer 
of  evil  tidings,  and  importuned  him  to 
tell  her  at  once  if  he  was  the  messenger 
of  any  ill  news,  and  in  obedience  to  Ver^ 
non's  injunctions  to  delay  not  an  instant 
upon  his  errand,  he  acquainted  Sybil  at 
once  with  the  truth.  No  burst  of  use- 
less anguish  overcame  her,  no  wringing 
of  hands  and  sobs  of  despair,  for  in  the 
school  of  sorrow  through  which  she  had 
so  lately  passed  she  had  learned  some- 
thing of  self-command,  but  with  a  terri- 
ble sinking  of  the  heart  and  with  tremb- 
ling hands  she  made  her  preparations  for 
departure,  bhuning  herself  the  while  in 
her  silent  sorrow  for  having  ever  deserted 
that  bed  of  loneliness  and  sickness.  Only 
once  did  Linwood  see  that  calm,  settled 
look  of  despair  alter  in  its  stony  expres- 
sion, and  this  was  as  she  turned  to  bid 
her  aunt  farewell.  Throwing  herself 
passionately  into  her  arms,  she  kissed 
her  lips,  her  silvered  hair,  her  placid 
brow,  as  though  she  were  parting  from 
her  only  friend,  and  sobbed  out  her  thanks 
as  she  embraced  her,  while  the  kind  old 
^7f  wiping  her  own  fast  flowing  tears 
away,  bade  her  remember  that  the  cot- 
tage was  now  her  home,  the  little  attic- 
room  her  own,  and  the  white  curtained 
bed,  come  weal,  come  wo,  especially  re- 
served for  the  dear  child  who  had  entered 
like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  into  her  lonely 
home. 

Sybil  could  only  look  her  gratitude  for 
this  renewed  kindness,  but  Albert  with 
many  eloquent  words  thanked  their  gen- 
erous hostess,  and  with  a  glance  of  pride 
at  Sybil,  bade  her  remember  that  he  had 
a  claim  upon  her  likewise,  and  that  at 
some  future  time  not  far  distant,  he  hoped 


to  reciprocate  her  hospitality  by  ofiering 
to  her  a  home  with  them. 

The  old,  despairing  look  came  back  to 
Sybil ;  a  sudden  shudder  seized  her  apon 
hearing  Linwood's  words,  and  uttering 
an  impatient  "come,"  she  sprang  into 
the  carriage  and  they  were  soon  speeding 
swiftly  on  their  way.    Sybil  wai  silent 
during  the  ride,  tormenting  herself  with 
new  reproaches  and  grateful,  oh,  how 
grateful  to  Vernon  for  allowing  her  the 
privilege  of  returning  to  give  one  look  to 
that  beloved  face  which  had  watched  her 
from  her  cradle  to  womanhood ;  a&d  yet 
she  almost  shrunk  from  the  ordeal  which 
awaited  her.    She  had  never  seen  death, 
she  had  read  of  it  only,  either  as  ear- 
rounded  with  horrors    or   as  an  event 
which  was  a  swift  and  beautiful  transi- 
tion from  earth  to  a  higher  life,  where  a 
corpse  was    bedecked    with    flowers  or 
drooping  willows  hung  poetically  over  a 
fresh-made  grave,  but  in  her  conception 
of  it  there  was  nothing  real.    What  she 
had  heard  and  read  seemed  to  her  aCu 
off,  like  the  memory  of  a  dream,  but  now, 
here  it  was  close  at  hand  ;  the  rigid  form, 
the  icy  brow,  the  stiff,  unanswering  lips, 
the  unyielding  fingers,  and  she  sank  back 
in  the  carriage  and  covered  her  eyes  as 
though  to  shut  out  from  view  the  image 
that  still  pursued  her,  and  which  no  effort 
of  hers  could  banish.    Albert,  after  at- 
tempting to  engage  her  in  conversation 
in  order  to  turn  her  thoughts  from  pain- 
ful subjects,  and  failing  in  his  efforts,  left 
her  to  herself,  and  Sybil  appreciated  his 
delicacy  in  conjecturing  that  in  an  hoar 
like  that,  words  had  no  comforting  power, 
but  he  could  not  refrain  from  occasionally 
taking  her  hand  and  pressing  it  tenderly, 
or  whispering  a  single  word  of  endear- 
ment, which  she,  however,  scaroely  heard, 
since  there  seemed  only  one  bitter  thought 
left  her,  one  over-mastering  aenaation,  in- 
volved in  a  little  sentence,  the  presence  of 
death  in  the  household. 

At  last  the  carriage  stopped  and  she 
was  at  home — ^yes,  she  thought,  spite  of 
all,  it  was  still  her  home,  and  the  jour- 
ney to  it,  that  ride  which  seemed  to  her 
to  have  extended  over  numberles »  days, 
was  at  last  at  an  end,  and  the  hallowed 
spot  was  reached.    How  her  heart  yearn- 
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\b  «tch  fkmiliar  object,  bow  even 
Byes  now  fast  fiUing  witb  tears 
I  Hm  growth  of  her  favourite 
le  delicate  blossoms  of  the  fruit 
cfa  she  had  left  with  bare,  crag- 
lies,  the  fresher  look  of  the  rain- 
id'ferdiire.  She  scarcely  availed 
r  Albert's  proffered  assistance, 
giBg  lightly  to  the  ground,  bur- 
iliad  to  the  servants'  words  of 
losheid  by  them  past  the  long 
op  the  wide  flight  of  steps,  and 
I  Boiseless,  but  swift  footsteps, 
iwl   dim   and   silent  room  of 

led  not  her  voice  in  its  cry  of 
t  ske  knelt  by  the  couch,  to  tell 
le  4if  the  inmates  of  the  apart- 
er  letom,  for  Vernon  had  rec- 
ler  first  foot-fall  on  the  stairs, 
beating  tomnltuously  as  she  ap- 
nearer  and  nearer  to  his  pres- 

senoe  of  two  long  months  was 
^ot  a  moment  he  forgot  that  shis 
ar's  and  remembered  her  only 
e  Sybil  whom  he  had  been  ex- 
long  and  so  fondly,  and  an  im- 
Id  her  to  his  heart  was  too  soon 
bj  the  memory  that  she  was 
forever. 

.  leene  that  Sybil  never  forgot. 
tba  dying  woman  gasping  her 
b  Vernon  leaned  over  her  whis- 
wX  words  of  comfort  his  lips 
#•  Even  in  the  very  presence 
he  felt  a  quiet  satisfaction  in 
mk  ikty  were  at  least  still  bound 
friendship,  and  that  the  doom 
MDt  and  estrangement  eztend- 

Bother,  look  at  me,"  she  cried, 
wn  apon  her  knees  by  the  bed 
;ive  me  for  the  wrong  that  I 
rag  you ;  ah,  you  know  not 
er. 
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led  eyes  tamed  lovingly  upon 
%  suppliant,  and  a  smile  lit  up 
relying  there  which  was  more 
I  many  words. 

you  only  be  spared  a  little 
id  the  sobbing  girl,  "T  would 
low  much  I  love  you,  I  who 
desolate  aad  ill." 


**He  has  been  very  kind  to  me,"  gasped 
out  the  dying  woman,  pointing  to  Ver- 
non, who  could  not  withdraw  himself 
from  the  room,  though  he  felt  that  per- 
haps that  parting  hour  should  be  sacred 
to  the  dying  woman  and  her  orphan 
child. 

Sybil  drew  nearer  to  him  and  laid  her 
wet  cheek  upon  his  hand. 

"  I  knew  he  would,"  she  said  softly, 
"  I  trusted  you  with  him  because  I  was 
sure  of  his  kindness  and  faithfulness." 

An  act  so  full  of  confidence  and  words 
so  sweet  and  forgiving  brought  a  conscious 
blush  of  guilt  to  Vernon's  face. 

"  ^are  I  been  kind  and  faithful  to  you^ 
beloved  child,"  he  whispered,  bending 
over  her ;  "  have  I  not  radier  proved  my- 
self faithless  and  not  worth  trusting  at 
all  ?" 

"Ton  did  not  mean  to  do  Mo/,"  she 
answered,  pressing  the  soil  velvet  of  her 
cheek  still  more  closely  to  his  hand,  **  it 
was  a  mistake,  some  one  misled  you.  Ah, 
there  is  no  home  like  this ;  no  hand  so 
fit  to  guide  me  as  this  ;  you  will  not  send 
me  away  from  you  again,  dear  Mr.  Ver- 
non, promise  me  that  you  will  not." 

Her  gentleness,  her  sweet  call  for  pro- 
tection, her  dependence  upon  him  thawed 
his  cold  nature,  and  opened  his  heart  to 
her  once  more.  He  drew  her  head  upon 
his  breast,  and  it  rested  there  for  a  brief 
moment,  and  could  he  have  seen  those 
eyes  bent  upon  him  with  an  inexpressible 
tenderness,  he  would  have  blamed  him- 
self still  more  for  every-tear  that  he  had 
caused  her  to  shed. 

"Sybil,"  he  said  earnestly,  "forgive 
me  for  what  I  have  done  ;  the  demon  of 
passion  maddened  me  when  I  wrote 
those  words,  and  triumphed  ;  that  demon 
which  you  alone  can  quell ;  but  I  am 
calmer,  better  now,  and  I  promise,  so  help 
me  God,  if  you  can  trust  to  the  promises 
of  one  so  unworthy  as  I,  to  keep  you  here 
with  me  as  long  as  you  will  stay,  and  not 
to  have  one  thought  of  you  which  does 
not  relate  to  your  welfare,  ay,  even  after 
Albert  himself  comes  and  takes  you 
away." 

Sybil  started  at  his  closing  words,  and 
then  crept  still  closer  to  him  as  though 
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he  could  shield  her  even  then  from  that 
dreaded  erent. 

'*  And  will  you  promise  me,  too,"  she 
asked,  "  to  tell  me  some  other  time  than 
this,  what  hitter  wrong  I  did  yon  which 
led  you  to  hanish  me  forever  from  your 
presence  V 

'*  It  was  no  wrong,  dear  Sybil,^  or  if 
there  were  any,  it  was  all  on  my  side- 
No,  I  can  never  disclose  to  you  my  rea- 
son for  that  insane  act — there  are  some 
things  in  life  which  must  remun  secret 
between  man  and  his  Maker,  some  emo- 
tions which  only  He  must  behold.  There 
was  a  struggle,  but  its  nature  you  must 
never  know — all  that  can  be  said  of  it 
now,  is,  that  it  has  past,  and  that  we, 
you  and  I,  my  precious  one,  are  not  to  be 
parted  save  with  your  own  consent 
again/' 

Sybil  drew  a  long,  free  breath;  she 
was  satisfied ;  and  those  words  exchanged 
in  whispers,  at  that  bed  of  death,  were 
necessary  to  make  them  friends  again. 
Mrs.  Gordon  seemed  to  be  overcome  with 
stupor  during  their  short  dialogue,  but 
suddenly  starting  up  she  spoke  her  last 
earthly  words. 

"  Sybil,  my  love,  give  me  your  hand, 
and  now,  Richard  Vernon,  yours.  I 
thank  you  for  all  your  kindness  to  your 
dear  mother's  friend;  in  that  mother's 
presence  I  shall  soon  appear,  leaving  my 
orphan  child  to  your  care.  Promise  me, 
with  her  hand  in  yours,  that  you  will  be 
to  her  henceforth  as  you  have  ever  been, 
her  father,  brother,  friend,  for  she  has 
only  you  in  the  wide  world." 

"  Shall  I  tell  her  that  you  have  another, 
Sybil,  far  dearer,  far  more  worthy  than 
I,  to  guide  you  through  its  perils  and 
trials." 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  answered  Sybil,  bury- 
ing her  face  in  her  hands,  "  not  now,  let 
her  die  thinking — " 

"Thinking  what,  Sybil?  speak;  her 
breath  grows  fainter  each  moment;  let 
her  depart  with  what  comfort  you  can 
give  her." 

''  ThcU  I  have  hut  you"  she  answered, 
*'any  other  knowledge  would  only  dis- 
turb her  now." 

'*  9ohe  it"  said  Yernoi^  grasping  her 
hand  more  tightly,  while  a  holy  joy  shone 


in  his  face,  and  upon  them  as  tbey  wen 
clasped,  Yemon's  hand  and  Sybil's,  Mn. 
Gordon  laid  her  own,  breathed  a  blessing 
on  them  both  and  expired. 

Vernon  placed  Sybil,  whose  strengtli 
had  now  well  nigh  failed  her,  in  a  chsir, 
and  calling  one  of  the  servants  jwho  wts 
awaiting  a  summon,  bade  him  M  Albert 
that  he  was  wanted. 

'*It  is  all  over  now,  my  friend,"  he 
said,  as  Linwood  hastened  to  him,  **  aod 
Sybil  needs  your  most  tender  and  wstob^ 
ful  care,  for  the  blow,  though  long  de- 
layed, has  prostrated  her  even  more  thin 
I  expected.  Go  in  and  see  her,  she  bad 
better  not  be  left  to  herself  just  now." 

Albert  entered  the  room  and  strove  to 
arouse  Sybil  from  the  unnatural  and  apar 
ihetic  state  in  which  he  found  her,  bat 
she  prayed  so  earnestly  that  she  mig^t 
be  alone,  that  in  obedience  to  her  wish 
he  led  her  to  her  own  opartment,  and 
left  her  to  the  solitude  which  she  so  mock 
desired.    Sybil  loved  her  room  with  an 
almost  childish  fondness,  its  four  wills 
enclosed  an  atmosphere  which  breathed 
of  content  and  quiet  joy,  how  far  soeTsr 
she  wandered  from  it,  ahe  felt  that  her 
spirit  still  lingered  within  it,  and  her 
thoughts  turned  towards  it  as  the  Pernaa 
worshipper  turns  his  eyes  towards  the 
sun.    She  had  builded  an  invisible  shnne 
there  whereon  were  laid  her  hopes,  her 
aspirations,  her  prayers  from  her  child* 
hood,  and  it  was  with  emotions  of  deep 
gratitude  that  she  felt  that  she  was  to  be- 
hold it  once  more,  to  take  her  old  aoeos- 
tomed  seat  by  her  "  landscape  window," 
in  her  own  comfortable  yet  not  luxurious 
chair,  and  to  lose  in  forgetfulness,  on  her 
own  familiar  couch,  the  memory  of  her 
trials  and  sorrows. 

But  all  was  changed  there;  too  bright, 
too  beautiful  was  it  for  her  erushed  and 
broken  spirit,  and  she  scarcely  recognized 
it  as  her  own  chamber,  where  ahe  had 
spent  so  many  happy  hoars  in  the  past. 
One  thing,  however,  seemed  familiar  to 
her,  that  luminous,  peace-shedding  pic- 
ture of  Evening,  whose  calming  power 
once  interpenetrated  her  very  soul,  bat 
before  which  she  now  closed  her  eyes,  so 
intimately  did  it  connect  h«r  with  the  a^ 
tist  who  had  punted  it  and  to  whom  ahe 
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TfSf?  t'cnnd  by  a  chain  which  galled  her 
daily  more  and  more,  and  which  she  felt, 
if  it  were  not  for  Vernon's  sake,  reckless 
of  all  that  followed,  she  must  sever  in 
tVHin. 

"  Xtt  for  me/'  she  said  to  herself,  "can 
k  tliese  /ich  hangings,  this  soft,  pliant 
carpef,  these  magnificent  mirrors,  for  I 
was  sent  away  in  disgrace,  and  Mr.  Ver- 
DOD  must  have  fitted  up  my  room  for  an- 
other," and  determined  to  end  her  sus- 
pense, and  to  check  the  bewildered  state 
of  her  mind,  she  rang  the  bell,  and  the 
houfckeeper  appeared  in  answer  to  her 
sumoioas.     To  her  kind,   eympatliising 
glance,  and  offers  of  assistance,  Sybil  re- 
plied that  she  needed  her  not,  except  to 
ask  her  if  she  were  right  in  coming  to 
that  room,  where  all  was  so   new  and 
ftracge,  so  elegant  and  tasteful,  and  if 
there  was  another  fitted  up  for  her,  if  she 
'3</Gld  be  shown  to  it  at  once,  and  also  if 
?he  would  tell  her  when  the  lady  was 
XTOin^fshe  thou^^ht  of  Florence  and  how 
'»?!!  it  would  suit  her)  who  was  to  occu- 
py that. 

"It  is  for  no  one  but  yourself,  dear 

Mi-3  S}bil,''  answered  the  woman,  "  and 

iti?  pleasant  to  think  of  the  praise  you 

giTeit    I  t<>ld  Mr.  Yernon  how  pleased 

TCQ  would  be,  and  if  you  are  satisfied  we 

are  thanked  enough  for  our  trouble.     It 

wool-i  have  done  your  heart  good  to  see 

Mr.  Vernon  toiling  and  working  to  have 

all  things  in  readiness  for  you  ;  how  he 

eameup  three  or  four  times  a  day  to  ask 

*ll  S'jris  of  questions,  how  he  had  that 

L'ttle  work  table  moved  again  and  again, 

uriil  it  suited  him,  and  that  new  picture, 

'»b'.ch  came  when  you  were  away,  chang- 

e-I  from  ita  place  time  after  time,  until  he 

was  sure,  by  what  I  told  him,  that  the 

l''^ht  struck  upon  it  in  a  way  that  you 

would  like.      Then  he  worried  himself 

wore  than   such   matters  are  worth,  to 

bi  iw  if  the  counterpane  suited  the  cur- 

t^ns,  and   if  every  speck   of  dust  was 

brTi.^hed  from  those  curious  mantel  orna- 

Cint-J,  and   the  swinging  mirror  hung 

.■u»t  to  gu it  your  height.    Ah,  Miss  Sybil, 

ii  you  could  have  seen  it  all,  you  would 

T^  t  a'?k  if  he  meant  it  for  any  one  else, 

f  r  no  one  would  be  so  welcome  here  as 

jccri-elf." 


Sybil  drew  a  long  sigh  of  relief. 

"  Tliank  you,  thank  you,  Mary,*'  she 
said,  "  it  is  indeed  beautiful,  almost  too 
beautiful,  and  Mr.  Vernon  has  been  very 
kind.  You  may  go  now,  and  some  other 
time  3'ou  must  come  and  hear  me  praise, 
separately,  all  your  nice  arrangements." 

Then  Sybil  prepared  for  sleep  almost 
calmly;  true,  her  grandmother  lay  dead 
in  the  house,  but  she  had  been  called  to 
her  last,  long  rest,  after  a  life  of  good- 
ness and  usefulness,  and  since  her  late 
years  had  been  so  unprofitable  to  herself, 
it  was  hor  great  gain  to  wake  up  upon 
another  life  whore  she  was  sure  of  an  ac- 
tive participation  in  the  duties  of  the 
blessed  sphere  to  which  she  had  been  re- 
moved. This  reflection  was  certainly 
most  tranquillizing,  but  her  pleasure  in 
the  thought  that  her  mind  was  more  se- 
rene than  it  had  been  for  several  days, 
lay  in  the  fact  that  she  was  not  forsaken 
by  Vernon  ;  on  the  contrary,  that  she  was 
the  object  of  his  especial  care.  She  was 
somewhat  perplexed  by  the  mystery  which 
she  could  not  solve  of  those  words  of  ban- 
ishment which  she  knew  that  he  had 
written  with  his  own  hand,  but  what 
mattered  they,  since  he  had  recalled  her 
and  had  so  humbly  askod  her  forgive- 
ness I 

Sweet  was  her  sleep,  sweet  hor  inno- 
cent dreams,  for  even  in  her  conscious- 
ness she  felt  that  he  loved  and  cared  for 
her  still. 

After  Albert  had  conducted  Sybil  to 
her  room,  he  returned  to  Vernon,  glad  of 
an  opportunity  to  pour  out  to  him  his 
thanks  for  all  his  kindness  and  considera- 
tion in  allowing  him  to  speak  a  few  words 
to  his  betrothed,  in  fact  for  all  that  he 
had  done  for  them  both  in  along  series  of 
unfailing  kindnesses. 

"  As  her  protector,  yours  was  the  right 
to  yield  her  up  into  my  care,  dear  friend," 
he  said,  "  and  while  I  live  I  can  never 
forget  what  you  have  done  for  us  mutu- 
ally. You  have  made  her  what  she  is, 
moulding  her  character  by  your  watch- 
ful care  to  its  present  perfection,  cultiva- 
ting her  mind  until  you  have  rendered 
her  almost  your  equal  in  intellect,  and 
helping  her  to  develope  those  fascinating 
graces  which  charm  every  one  who  ap- 
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proaches  within  her  sphere.  Be  assured, 
dear  Vernon,  that  Sybil  and  I  "will  ever 
make  yonr  welfare  our  daily  prayer." 

Vernon's  heart  seemed  to  him  to  be 
turned  to  stone ;  he  oould  have  said  words 
blasting  the  man  who  told  him  so  confi- 
dently that  he  would  bear  Sybil  Gray 
away  from  his  home  and  care ;  he  could 
have  uttered  curses  upon  his  head,  or 
have  struck  him  dead  with  a  look,  but 
the  memory  of  that  little  hand  which  he 
had  clasped  vrithin  his  own  so  lately,  and 
of  that  fair,  innocent  head  which  had 
been  pillowed  upon  his  breast,  restrained 
him,  and  though  he  could  not  answer  thb 
burst  of  gratitude  with  any  gratulatory 
words^  he  was  at  least  silent,  and  that 
was  a  gain  for  his  rebellious  heart. 


Passing  on  to  the  solitude  < 
apartment,  he  closed  the  door 
it  against  intrusion,  and  then 
himself  upon  his  knees,  prai 
had  taught  him.  What  words 
addressed  to  an  all  pitying  Oo<i 
never  know ;  what  agony  was 
temptation,  what  struggle,  whi 
at  last ;  but  this  we  ma^  knc 
the  grave  of  his  aged  friend  h 
next  day  with  a  changed  natoi 
from  many  of  its  stains,  gi 
strong  resolves,  and  bent  upoi 
final  conquest  of  self.  The 
sown  by  the  patient  child  who 
ded  him  in  his  blindness,  had 
into  growth,  and  the-  harvest 
dant  and  blessed. 


<*  ■  • » 
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Well  spake  the  Poet,  that  howe'cr  the  cry 

Of  frenzied  sorrow  might  call  loud  on  death,* 

No  soul  hath  prayed  that  with  our  transient  breath, 

The  last  ead  burden  of  a  mortal  sigh, 

Life — thought — desire — should  perish  utterly ; 
O!  rather  would  the  spirit  bear  the  yoke 
Of  torture^  if  beyond  its  prison-bars 
The  glimmer  of  the  feeblest  promise  broke, 

Athwart  new  heavens  sown — thick  with  happy'^stars  ; 
O  !  rather  would  we  hold  that  doctrine  just, 
Whereby  mankind — save  some  through  Christ  set  free, 

Shall  writhe  for  aye  divorced  from  joy  and  trust, 
Than  yield  up  thus  our  Tnmiortality, 
Quenching  that  hope  in  darkness  and  the  dust. 


•  "  Whatever  crazy  sorrow  saith^ 

No  life  that  breathes  with  human  breath 
Has  €vcr  truly  longed  for  death?'* 

[Tcmiysons  "  Two  Voice$,^^ 
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THE   HILL   OP   LIFE. 


AN  ALLEGORY. 


Hethougfat  I  had  been  passing  for  many 
hours  through  a  forest,  almost  impervi- 
ous to  tlfe  sun's  rays,  and  in  its  gloomy, 
mysterious  stillne^,  forcibly  recalling  to 
mind  those  deep   sepulchral  groves  in 
thkh  the  Druids  of  old  held  their  mystic 
rites.    I  almost  fancied  myself  trans- 
ported back    centuries,   and    beholding 
these  same  ceremonies  performed  y^hh. 
Kfe-like  distinctness.    As  this  idea  grew, 
a  siiperstitious  awe  stole  over  me, — a  feel- 
ing <>f  terror,  fbr  which  I  could  not  ac- 
coQDty  seized  upon  my  mind,  totally  un- 
nerving  it.    Unable  to  combat  my  fears, 
I  at  length  sank  to  the  ground  overcome 
hy  their  intensity. 

When  I  recovered  consciousness,  a  spot 
of  snch  surpassing  beauty  burst  upon  my 
enraptured  vision,  as  dispelled  every  other 
feeling  save  those  of  astonishment  and 
<lelight,    Metfaought  I  was  reclining  on 
what,  in  my  recumbent  position,  seemed 
a  plain,  but  on  rising  to  my  feet  I  dis- 
^'ve^ed  it  to  be  a  hill,  smooth  and  level 
3«  a  garden  plot  for  many  acres,  and  then 
sloping  off  in  rarious  ways.    A  soft,  vel- 
vet-like turf,  elastic  to  the  tread  as  a 
Turkish  carpet,  covered  the  surface,  and 
^iant  forest  trees,  grouped  occasionally 
^ith  those  of  lesser  growth,  were  inter- 
spersed   at    irregular    distances;    their 
trunks  rising  like  stately  columns,  and 
their  branches  not  unfrequently  inter- 
JaciD^at  the  top,  ancP  forming  a  canopy 
sufficiently  impenetrable    to    break   the 
fjrce  of  the  son's  rays  and  admit  only  a 
chastened  flood  of  checkered  beams.   Far 
(ff  in  the  distance  a  limpid  lake  shone  in 
the  sunlight  like  burnished  gold,  and  the 
remote  roaring  of  a  cataract  came  crash- 
ing on  the  ear  like  the  booming  of  can- 
non, or  the  heavy  rolling  of  thunder  in 
*be  ?um mcr  storm .   Nearer,  cascad es  were 
throwing  up  their  foaming  showers,  and 
«Ter  and  anon  diamond  sprays  pierced  by 
a  Jaztling  ray,  glowed  with  rainbow  hues. 
Hills  and  dales,  the  former  sometimes 
ectrce  deserving  the  epithet  of  undula- 
tions, anon  swelling  into  the  altitude  of 
comitains,  surrounded  this  fairy  region 


on  all  sides.  Every  tree  seemed  vocal 
with  gushing  melody.  The  nightingale 
and  the  mocking  bird,  though  natives  of 
different  hemispheres,  were  yet  met  here, 
pouring  forth  their  rival  sweetness  from 
the  self-same  bough,  and  in  such  seducing 
harmony  as  "lapp'd  the  sonl  in  Elysium." 
Upon  farther  examination,  I  found  that 
on  every  side  the  hill  sloped  differently; — 
on  one,  the  descent  for  some  distance  was 
as  gentle  as  the  sleep  of  infancy  or  of  an 
innocent  mind,  and  then,  striking  down 
abruptly,  it  terminated  in  an  nnfisithom* 
able  gulf.  The  opposite  side  fell  off  in 
an  undulating  manner ; — ^the  rises  marked 
by  verdure  and  flowers  of  every  form, 
hue  and  odor,  but  the  falls' as  arid,  as  on* 
prepossessing  and  difficult  of  passage  as 
the  desert  of  Sahara.  The  passage  down 
another  side  was  rugged  and  tedious — 
nothing  to  cheer  a  desponding  mind  at- 
tempting to  accomplish  it,  save  a  little 
plot  of  grass,  here  and  there,  and  the  oc- 
casional appearance  of  some  sweet  and 
lovely  flower ;  but,  if  once  attained,  what 
a  rich  reward  awaited  him  I  a  vale,  the 
quintessence  of  everything  beautiful, 
seeming  as  if  just  dropped  from  heaven, 
smiled  at  his  feet  and  owned  him  master! 
The  decline  opposite  this  was  broken, 
harsh  and  sterile,  with  not  one  redeeming 
point,  and  ended  in  a  frightful  abyss. 
From  the  summit  of  the  hill  these  harsh* 
nesses  formed  only  an  agreeable  variety  in 
the  landscape,  a  minute  survey  alone  be- 
traying them  in  all  their  deformity.  So 
engrossed  had  I  been  in  admiring  and  in- 
vestigating, that  it  was  sometime  before 
I  became  aware  of  not  being  the  solitary 
occupant  of  the  hill,  and  perceiving  my- 
self to  have  been  unobserved,  I  withdrew 
behind  one  of  the  majestic  trees  near  at 
hand,  and  attentively  scanned  my  un- 
conscious companion.  Young  he  was, 
and  a  handsome,  manly  looking  specimen 
of  mankind ;  but  his  countenance  wore  a 
troubled  and  thoughtful  expresssion, 
which,  from  the  restless  roving  of  his 
eye  from  one  declivity  of  the  hill  to 
another,  methought   arose  from  uncer- 
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tainty  as  to  which  descent  to  take.  Pres" 
ently,  a  being,  ethereal  and  lovely  as  one 
of  those  fleecy  clouds  which  oft-times 
float  in  the  deep  vaolt  of  heaven,  her 
every  movement  soft  and  light  as  a  zephyr, 
glided  towards  him,  and  taking  his  hand 
in  hers,  addressed  him  in  a  voice,  each 
intonation  of  which  was  melody :  "  Young 
mian,  I  am  the  good  Genius  of  this  place, 
and,  from  my  fairy  cove  in  yon  ancient 
oak>  have  watched  you  with  intense  inter- 
est. 1  know  the  cause  of  your  disturb- 
ance, and,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  be  your 
gnide,  will  resolve  all  your  doubts  as  to 
the  course  you  shall  pursue.  Upon  the 
decision  you  now  make,  rests  the  future 
weal  or  woe  of  your  life.  Young,  com- 
yaraUvely  inexperienced,  you  know  little 
of  the  wiles  and  snares  which  encompass 
you  to  your  destruction.  Listen  to  me, 
and  I  will  suggest  to  you  your  path.  You 
are  now,  my  young  friend,  on  the  Hill  of 
life.  This  descent  on  your  left,  which  ap- 
pears to  you  so  velvety  and  full  of  pleasure, 
is  the  road  of  Indolence  and  Sloth: — 
tempting  it  is  to  the  footsteps,  and  its 
apparent  easiness  and  soilness  too  fre- 
quently betray  the  young  into  its  pursu- 
ance^  but  alas  I  to  lead  their  unwary  steps 
into  a  bottomless  gulf,  unseen  by  you 
from  this  height,  where  is  nought  but 
sighs  and  moans;  the  gulf  of  Regret 
and  bitter  Repentance.  The  passage 
down  the  side  of  the  hill  immediately  be- 
fore you  is  that  of  Sensuality  and  Vice.. 
Though  this  distance  mellows  some  of  its 
most  repulsive  features,  and  invests  others 
witli  a  kind  of  wildness,  attractive  in 
itself  to  some  dispositions,  it  is  yet  ir- 
remediably hideous  and  disgusting,  pre- 
cipitating those  unfortunates  who  follow 

Shmessee, 


its  devious  route  into  the  damnable  pit  of 
Ruin,  Remorse  and  Despair,  which  yawns 
at  its  base  to  receive  them  I  Observe  that 
slope  on  your  right.  It  is  the  pathway 
of  Ambition,  and  rises  and  fiills  like  the 
bosom  of  the  Deep.  More  chequered  in 
its  characteristics  than  either  of  the  others, 
it  is  yet  hardly  happier.  True,  you  en- 
counter spots  of  exquisite  beauty  whidi 
confer  the  highest  delight,  but  the  few 
who  attain  its  termination  are  tempted 
to  curse  these  same  lovely  spots  as  the 
ignis  fahtus  which  allured  them  on  to  a 
desert  of  Bitterness  and  Disappointment 
And  now,  my  friend,  torn  and  behold  the 
descent  I  propose  you  shall  fbllow^t  is 
that  of  Religion,  Industry,  Honour  and 
Love ;  toilsome  and  rugged  it  may  seem, 
when  you  come  to  tread  it,  but  there  are 
many  a  verdant  speck  and  bright  plant 
along  its  borders  to  cheer  the  spirits  of  the 
wayfarer,  and  when  he  reaches  the  dose  a 
glorious  recompense  is  there :— a  &ir  haveo, 
like  unto  Eden,  vrith  Peace,  Contentmeiil 
and  Happiness  as  its  guardian  angels,  be- 
comes his  fortunate  yet  deserved  portkm. 
Speak,  young  man,  and  say  will  you  se> 
cept  my  proffered  guidance  ?''  With  a 
fa^e,  whence  every  shadow  of  anxie^ 
had  disappeared,  now  radiant  with  Hope 
and  noble  resolve,  he  carried  to  his  Hpt 
the  tiny  hand  he  held,  and  replied :— "  I 
will,  good  Genius.  I  am  only  at  loss  to 
express  my  gratitude  for  the  kindnea 
you" — .  "  No  more — ^it  is  my  duty  and 
pleasure  to  assist  those  who  stand  in  need 
of  aid ;" — and  she  led  him  forward  to  the 
slope,  which  to  my«great  joy  they  began 
to  descend,  when,  some  one  calling  loudly 
on  my  name  caused  me  to  start  to  my 
feet,  and  lo  I  it  was  but  a  vision ! 


<  ••»  »i 
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A  KTBTlinr. 

VtawSrra  vtMrffitrir. 
PiVDAR. 

I. 

A  rosebud  lay  upon  her  breast; 

And  as  each  swelling  inspiration 

Heaved  a  gentle  undulation, 
,f  It  seemed  as  gently  rocked  to  rest. 

There  sat  beside  her  in  that  hour, 

And  gazed  upon  the  lady  then, 
One  whom  perchance  her  beauty's  power 

Had  dazzled  more  than  other  men. 
That  budding  rose  was  in  his  eyes 
A  richer  &r  tlian  regal  prize. 
But  when  the  lorer  sought  to  tell 

The  wish  that  trembled  in  his  heart, 
In  (altering  phrase  his  accents  fell, 

Which  scarce  his  meaning  might  impart: 
For  much  he  feared  her  maiden  pride 

Would  hear  his  quest  in  cold  disdain,  ^ 

And  well  he  knew  that  if  denied. 

His  heart  would  throb  with  pain. 
Tet  speak  he  did:  the  lady,  musing. 

Paused  and  pondered  his  request; 
And  then,  a  blush  her  cheek  suffusing. 

Took  the  rosebud  from  her  breast, 
And  with  some  moments'  coy  delay, 
As  pretty  maidens  will  display, 
And  in  her  sweet  coquettish  way. 

The  lover's  wish  she  blessed. 
Then  instant  bowed  his  grateful  head. 
And,  '*Lady,  for  your  sake,"  he  said, 
''This  rose  shall  never  cease  to  be 
A  consecrated  thing  to  me : 
And  though  its  beauty  must  decay, 
And  all  its  fragrance  die  away, 
Tour  votarist  will  guard  it  yet 
As  fairy-charm  or  amulet." 

II. 

Then  happy  he,  as  you  may  deem ; 
And  many  a  joyous  spirit-dream 

Above  him  waved  her  rosy  pinion; 
And  hovering  round  in  airy  stream, 
Light  dancing  fancies  might  beseem 

Young  frolic  elves  of  Move's  dominion. 
Hope  sweetly  warbled  in  his  ear, 
And  fled  afar  each  jealous  fear, 
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And  by  his  bright  ecstatic  eye 

A  magic  vision  then  was  seen, 
Of  life  beneath  a  cloudless  sky, 

And  as  a  summer  lake  serene, 
Where  love  and  truth  and  beauty's  smile 
Combine,  as  in  Calypso's  isle. 
To  paint  and  pledge  such  perfect  bliss 
As  dwells  not  in  a  world  like  this. 


in. 


But  happy  days  will  vanish  fast, 
And  parting-time  must  come  at  last 
He  sat  beside  the  beauteous  maid. 

And  gazed  and  thrilled  as  late  before ; 
And  pressing  prayed,  though  half  afraid, 

That  she  would  deign  one  favour  more. 
Her  heart,  he  hoped,  could  ne'er  refuse, 

At  such  a  time,  this  added  boon: 
She  would  be  kind,  as  maidens  use, 

In  prospect  of  their  parting  soon : 
The  dear  memorial  which  he  sought, 

If  by  her  grace  he  might  obtain. 
With  sweet  associations  fraught, 
Would  soothe  his  lone  and  pensive  thought 

Until  they  met  again  ,* 
And  save  his  own,  no  eye  should  trace 
The  features  of  that  lovely  face. 
The  lady  heard.    There  seemed  to  stam 

Her  blooming  cheek  a  brighter  flush; 
Yet  if  it  sprung  of  high  disdain. 

Or  told  of  love,  that  virgin  blush, 
He  doubting  mused:  but  w^hen  she  spoke> 

Her.  words  upon  his  startled  ear 
Fell  like  the  blasting  thunder-stroke. 
That  scathes  and  rends  the  forest  oak, 

And  scatters  fragments  far  and  near. 
In  words  ungracious,  light  and  few, 

The  wayward  maid  his  suit  denied, 
And  dreary-cold  his  spirit  grew. 

As  hope  within  his  bosom  died. 
Yet  seemed  the  lady's  conduct  strange, 
And  causeless  all  this  blighting  change. 
Perhaps  with  light  and  passing  shade 
Caprice  had  chilled  th'  inconstant  maid: 
Perhaps  she  simply^  sought  to  veil 

In  seeming  scorn  a  soAer  feeling, 
Which,  while  the  lover  told  his  tale, 

Around  her  conscious  heart  was  stealing: 
Or  else — but  why  the  thread  pursue? 
'Tis  mere  conjecture}  £aise  or  true. 
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If  drooping  lid  and  burning  cheek 

May  whisper  love  and  virgin  shame, 
Yet  cool  derisive  words  bespeak 

A  heart  that  scorns  the  gentle  flame: 
And  fruitless  toils  the  wildered  mind 

Through  mazy  rounds  perplexed  and  dim, 
Whose  curious  search  is  bent  to  find 

A  reason  for  a  lady's  whim. 

IV. 

Those  fatal  words,  so  lightly  spoken, 
His  heart  had  crushed,  his  spirit  broken, 
But  that  a  temper  high  and  stern  , 

Upreared  within  its  stubborn  head. 
And  gathering  wrath  be^an  to  burn. 

And  every  gentler  feeling  fled. 
For  while  their  dangerous  passions  sleep, 
Some  bashful  men  are  like  the  deep 
When  winds  are  hushed; — so  soft  and  mild, 
And  quiet  as  p,  timid  child: 
But  if  by  wrong  or  taunting  word 
From  forth  their  slumbering  depths  are  stirred, 
The  passions,  then  tumultuous  roll 
In  fearful  surges  through  the  soul, 
As  when  the  wave,  'mid  foam  and  roar, 
Is  dashed  against  a  roclfy  shore. 


V. 


The  maid  by  stealth  and  half-askance 
Gazed  on  him  with  unquiet  glance; 
Beheld  the  lowering  cloud,  and  guessed 
The  angry  thoughts  that  stirred  his  breast 
Then  in  her  heart  misdoubt  began 

Among  its  secret  chords  to  quiver, 
Lest  he,  that  proud  and  moody  man. 

Incensed  too  far,  might  not  forgive  her. 
Yet  could  «he  now  her  steps  retrace, 
And  terms  of  dire  affront  efface  ? 
With  softened  voice,  an^  witching  smile, 

And  playful  words,  she  strove  in  vain 
From  brooding  thoughts  his  mind  to  wile, 

And  smoothe  his  frowning  brow  again : 
He  heard,  but  with  averted  eye, 
Nor  ceased  to  frown,  nor  made  reply. 
Yet  undeterred,  though  much  perplexed, 

Her  pride  against  her  heart  rebelling, 
With  crimsoned  cheek,  the  lady  next 
-  Some  softer  thoughts  her  bosom  swelling. 
By  maiden  shame  till  now  suppressed, 
In  accents  murmuring  low  confessed. 
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Then,  baffled  still,  and  nervous  grown, 

Besought  that  angry  man  to  hear 
In  earnest  deprecating  tone, 

With  quivering  lip  and  starting  tearj 
And  on  his  hand,  abashed,  afraid, 
Her  trembling  fingers  gently  laid. 
His  hand  from  hers  he  coldly  drew, 
Nor  changed  his  brow  its  sullen  hue., 
'Nor  gentle  touch  nor  winning  phrase 
Relaxed  his  hard  and  stony  gaze: 
Nor  yet  he  spoke.     The  maid  grew  pale. 
And  felt  her  weaker  spirit  quail,  ' 

As  on  his  lip,  with  deepening  fear, 
She  traced,  though  veiled,  a  lurking  sneer: 
And  seemed  her  shrinking  soul  to  cower 
Beneath  some  dark  unearthly  power. 
When  slowly  turned  that  evil  eye 

On  hers,  with  look  so  chill  and  dxe*d 
That  in  its  gaze  appeared  to  lie 

A  spell,  as  from  the  dead. 
Of  ibrce  her  shuddering  breast  to  fill 
With  presage  dire  of  brooding  ill : 
As  if  the  demon  whose  control 
Swayed  the  deep  passions  of  his  soul. 
And  with  revenge  his  bosom  fired. 
Had  that  malignant  glance  inspired. 
For  vengeful  pride  had  now  repressed 
Each  nobler  impulse  in  his  breast. 
And  urged  his  still  reluctant  heart 
To  act  that  mean  and  cruel  part. 
But  though,  in  sullen  sad  foreboding 
He  felt  despair  his  heart  corroding. 

Yet  seemed  he  not  to  grieve: 
But  silent,  stern,  maintaining  still 
Cold-blooded  his  remorseless  will. 

He  bowed  his  haughty  leave. 


VI. 


Now  cankering  grief  and  vengeful  ire 
Burned  in  his  breast  as  smouldefing  fire; 
And  o'er  his  soul  a  deeper  gloom 
Came  like  a  shadow  from  the  tomb, 
As  slow,  with  heavy  step,  he  strode 

Across  the  intervening  space 
That  severed  from  his  own  abode 

The  lady^s  dwelling-place : 
The  taunt  that  by  the  maid  was  given — 
The  hope  that  from  his  soul  was  riven — 
The  reparation  which,  in  part. 
Though  not  confessed,  had  soothed  his  heaxt- 
These  memories  of  the  recent  past     . 
In  mingled  phases  crowded  fast. 
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ThsD,  with  the  dhud  the  rolling  car 
Would  bear  him  from  hih  home  afiii; 
And  in  ibe  inontba  ihat  must  elapaa 
Ere  bis  return,  evenU  perhaps 
Might  aupervene — bii  bosom  wrought 
Wiih  leitless  and  conflicting  thought; 
Till  slow  he  felt  b>>  loul  relent. 
And  Blow  his  itubbotu  pride  was  beat, 
And  in  cold  guarded  terms  he  wrote 
A  half-apologetic  note, 

Which  to  the  maid  he  sent. 
But  though,  ■■  woman,  much  she  longed 

To  know  the  tale  the  lines  reTcat, 
Her  maiden  pride,  too  deeply  wronged. 

Withheld  her  hand  to  break  the  aeal. 
Pacific  thought!  forever  fled 
When  be  recelTed  the  note  unread: 
The  better  mind  that  half  subdued 
The  sternness  of  hit  laTogo  mood 
Returned  no  more;  and  from  that  day 
Their  corretpondeuce  ceased  for  aye. 
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[imrasiAL  xtoDMEU,  fowhatah: 


Kd  JOB  nsTer  f«e1,  good  reader,  that 
the  life  of  citiea,  afUr  all,  was  Dot  tbe 
namum  bonum  of  eiiilence  f— that  the 
iia  of  trade  was  not  tbe  aweetegt  mueia 
■■>  ihe  unWerBef — that  life  held  some-. 
Ibing  Boer  and  more  aatisf;fiDg  to  tbe 
iKsrtithu  diTidendi,  per  cents,  and  billi 
"^  lading  t — occnpations  more  deli|;fatft)l 
than  the  trial  of  a  warrant ;— eren  of  a 
i^w  in  tbe    HuiUDga  or    the  Conntj 

It  is  maoj  jeara  unce  I  embmoed  this 
ciew  of  thing!.  Hindi  are  bo  diferae  I 
To  one  bit  dreamt — to  another  bte  toils ; 
hot  I  think  tbe  toilera  Mmetimes  wish  to 


If  Dot,  whj  shoald  thej  long  eo  oflen 
for  tbe  calm  sbade!  of  tbe  country — tbe 
green  meadows  of  tbe  summer  landT  It 
is  well  to  toil  and  plan,  and  bend  to 
tbe  oar  in  the  toeiing  wavee  of  life :  it  is 
also  well  to  go  away  and  dream, — to 
dream  of  tbe  bright  figures  of  another 
generation — to  lie  on  tbe  sward,  or  the 
pine-tassele,  and  constraot  in  the  memorj 
once  more — warm,  breatbing,  and  in- 
stinct with  life — the  daja  that  are  long 
since  dead ;  the  forms  and  shapes  of  an 
earlier  tjme. 

Do  you  wish  to  do  so  for  an  idle  hour 
to-Aitj  T  Would  you  go  away  from  the 
present  to  the  past — living  for  a  moment 
as  it  were,  in  this  bright  land  of  dreams? 
If  so,  you  have  only  to  follow  where  I 
lead. 

Comal 
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The  trees  wave,  and  murmar  in  the 
winds  of  Spring.  The  great  oaks  and 
pines  are  vocal  with  the  songs  of  joyful 
birds ;  the  leaves,  or  the  tassels  whisper 
of  the  past ;  the  sun  is  shining  in  a  blue 
and  serene  heayen,  over  which  float  cloud- 
ships,  with  their  snowy  canvass  spread  to 
catch  the  breeze — white  sea-fowl  swing- 
ing gently  on  the  bosom  of  an  azure 
ocean. 

We  are  in  Yirginia — after  all  it  is  the 
best  of  lands.  We  are  on  the  banks  of 
the  York — ^it  is  a  noble  river.  It  flows 
serenely  to  the  great  Chesapeake,  through 
a  region  which  is  crowded  with  traditions, 
with  romances,  and  legends,  and  poems, 
and  histories.  In  Yirginia  we  have  an 
advantage  not  possessed  by  many  of  our 
sister  States  ;  our  history  is,  half  of  it, 
romance— a  romance,  however,  thorougly 
established  by  documents,  and  proof  of 
the  most  irresistible  description. 

The  life  of  our  princess,  Pocahontas,  is 
one  of  the  sweetest;  not  only  of  Vir- 
ginia, but  of  the  whole  world.  And  here 
where  we  lie  at  length,  listening  idly  to 
the  songs  of  the  birds,  or  the  whisper  of 
the  pines — here  it  was,  that  her  figure 
moved;  perhaps  her  foot,  as  light  as  a 
deer's,  has  fallen,  where  you  lean  your 
elbow,  on  the  qarpet  of  soft  tassels. 

This  county  remembers  the  maiden; 
sleeping  on  the  grassy  bonks  of  its  three 
rivers,  it  dreams  often  of  the  past  which 
it  witnessed ;  of  the  strange  scenes,  and 
ceremonies  of  another  age. 

It  remembers  the  festivities,  and  jubi- 
lees full  of  resounding  horns, — the  drums, 
and  bonfires,  and  roasted  captives, — which 
went  to  make  up  the  daily  amusement 
of  the  Charles  V.  of  Virginisr-King 
Powhatan.  Let  us  ramble  away  to  the 
Indian  village  of  "Orapakes."  It  was 
the  favourite  hunting  lodge  of  the  excel- 
lent old  Emperor.  Here  surrounded  by 
the  noblemen  of  his  imperial  court,  he 
amused  himself  after  his  peculiar  fash- 
ion. While  he  ate  his  deer  or  bear-meat 
from  wooden  platters,  or  from  none,  he 
caused  the  royal  musicians  to  make  hide- 
ous noises  on  the  drum ;  for  desert  he 
would  burn  a  few  hostile  Indians,  taken 
captive  in  his  Highness'  tramps.  He  was 
now  about  sixty,  we  are  told  by  Captain 


Smith,  and  a  gentleman  of  comman^ng 
presence.  He  would  sit  on  an  elevated 
couch,  all  covered  with  mats,  and  flanked 
by  two  belles  of  his  Court.  Below  him 
were  ranged  in  a  long,  august  row,  his 
larons,  and  dukes,  and  marquesses,  and 
earls,  in  bear-skins — also  their  counteBses 
duchesses,  and  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber, 
wearing  great  chains  of  snowy  beads, 
and  mantles  (scant)  of  the  down'  of  fea- 
thers; one  and  all  having  painted  thor 
cheeks,  after  the  manner  of  their  civi- 
lized sbters.  As  to  Powhatan  himself, 
he  outshone  them  all :  he  wore  a  neck- 
lace of  pearls,  and  a  robe  of  rich  fur ; 
he  was  tattooed  in  a  manner  ezolusiTely 
monopolized  by  the  royal  family.  The 
skins  of  snakes  and  weasels  stuffed  with 
moss,  tiie  tails  tied  together,  and  meeting 
in  a  tassel  on  the  crown  of  the  head, 
which  a  coronet  of  feaUiera  encircled; 
such  was  his  Highness,  the  Emperor. 

The  county  remembers  this  worthy :  a 
man  of  ability,  but  essentially  a  scoan- 
drel ;  habitually  performing  actiou 
which  were  positively  shocking,  and 
wholly  unworthy  of  a  gentleman. 

Still,  who  will  feel  any  astonishment? 
Have  not  kings  in  all  ages,  from  Soloiaon 
to  Louis  XIY.,  lived  much  after  the  fash- 
ion which   happened  to   pleaae  them? 
They  have  always  persisted  in  roasting 
their  enemies.    In    Europe    they  were 
sacrificed  as  "  heretics,"  entirely  for  **  the 
good  of  the  Church."    In  Yirginia  they 
were  "suppressed"    on    more    general 
ground^,  and  chiefly  for  the  amasement 
of  the  Emperor's  afternoons.    They  had 
opposed  him  in  battle ;  been  taken,  not 
killed,  as  was  honoura)»le  under  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  so  much  the  worse  for  them. 
They  would  bum,  of  courae ;  no  trouble 
was  necessary,  no  meeting  of  the  cabinet 
That  was  Powhatan's  religious  oonviction 
of  propriety ;  his  plain,  and  delightfully 
simple  logic. 

A  bonfire  was  accordingly  made,  and 
they .  roasted— ^lefying  their  enemies  to 
the  last  gasp  with  sneers  and  laoghter. 

After  which  his  Highness  rose  greatly 
enlivened,  and  in  ercelleiit  sfnrita.  The 
"  Queen  of  Appomattox,"  or  some  other 
lady,  would  come  and  kneel,  and  wash 
his  hands  in  a  basin,  drying  them  after- 
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wards  with  ft  bondi  of  foathera:  the 
dukefi  and  barons  would  attend  their 
Emperor  to  hia  royal  wigwam— the  im- 
perial gaard,  with  dangerous-looking 
UodgeoDSy  would  stand  sentry  at  the 
opeoiDg ;  the  excellent  Powhatan  would 
elomber  serenely,  under  the  combined  in- 
floences  of  a  dinner  of  raw  meat,  an  easy 
cooadence,  and  a  well  spent  afternoon.   • 

Such  was  his  Highness — ^king  of  Poto- 
mack,  Rappahannock,  and  Appomattox — 
Defender  of  his  Faith*;  the  motto  of  his 
shield  more  grandly  simple  even  than  the 
Dieu  et  men  droit  of  his  English  breth- 
ren:— 

*' Enemies  1o  ike  rooftP' 

A  man  of  unquestionable  ability,  he 
might  have  vaunted  himself,  as  his  cou- 
sin Louis  XIV.,  did,  nee  pluribus  impar  ; 
Uuu  ifl  to  say,  until  Captain  Smith  came 
along.  But  even  in  his  dealings  with 
Uiis  noble  Sachem  of  the  White  Faces  he 
displayed  excellent  good  sense,  and  the 
Boondest  logic.  He  put  the  point,  as  we 
iiov  say,  to  the  great  chevalier  in  the 
most  reasonable,  and  statesmanlike  way. 

"  I  have  seen  two  generations  of  my 
people  die,''  he  said — the  Captain  tells  us 
"not  a  man  of  the  two  generations  is 
alive  now  but  myself.  I  know  the  differ- 
ence between  peace  and  war  better  than 
any  man  in  my  country.  I  am  now 
grown  old  and  must  die  soon;  my  au- 
thori^  moat  descend  to  my  brothers 
Opitehapan,  Opechancanoogh,  and  Catar 
louga— then  to  my  two  sisters,  and  then 

to  my  daaghters Why  wiH  you 

take  by  force  what  you  may  have  quietly 
by  lore?  Why  will  you  destroy  us  who 
supply  yoa  with  food?    What  can  yon 

get  by  war  f I  am  not  so  simple 

aa  not  to  know  that  it  is  much  better  to 
eat  good  meat,  sleep  comfortably,  live 
quietly  with  my  wives  and  children, 
laogh  and  be  merry  with  the  English, 
and  trade  for  their  copper  and  hatchets, 
than  to  nm  away  from  them,  and  to  lie 
c^  m  the  woods,  feed  on  acorns,  roots, 
aad  socb  trash,  and  be  so  hunted  that  I 
can  neither  eat  nor  sleep.  In  these  wan 
ay  men  rnvai  sit  up  watching,  and  if  a 
twig  break,  they  cry,  '  Here  comes  Cap- 
tmn  Smith  V  So  I  must  end  my  mtsera- 
1^  life.    Take  away  your  guns   and 


swords,  the  cause  of  all  our  jealousy—or 
you  may  all  die  in  the  same  manner  \" 

A  speech  eminently  sensible,  and  rea- 
sonable ;  and  no  doubt  agreed  upon  de- 
liberately, in  full  cabinet  council.  It 
contains  judicious  reflections,  clear  rea- 
soning, mollifying  compliments,  threats 
of  enmity,  and  propositions  of  peace, 
good  will,  and  "Holy  Alliance."  Of 
course,  the  Emperor  was  not  so  simple  as 
to  mean  what  he  said ;  he  knew  his  trade 
of  Kingcraft  too  well  for  that.  He  de- 
sired to  roast  Captain  Smith  and  the  rest 
of  the  Pale  Faces,  for  his  profit  and 
amusement,  at  the  coming  celebration  of 
the  moon  of  Strawberries,  or  Cohonks,  or 
Snows ;  the  first  move,  plainly,  was  to 
disarm  his  invader.  But  Captain  Smith 
had  frequently  dealt  with  royal  high- 
nesses, and  estimated  their  professions  of 
regard  at  their  just  value.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ing reflection  that  the  chevalier  was  "too 
much''  for  the  good  Emperor. 

Suppose  that  he  had  wept  feelingly  at 
all  these  tender  protestations.  Suppose 
he  hod  handed  to  his  Hiighness,  with  a 
generous  confidence,  his  sword  and  pis- 
tols, and  embraced  him.  If  such  had 
been  the  tableau  on  the  occasion,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  present  wri- 
ter would  not  now  be  busy  with  this  his- 
tory. 

But  the  worthy   Emperor   has  filled 

space  enough.    The  royal  hunting  lodge 

of  "  Orapakes"  has  disappeared — and  the 

excellent   old   gentleman,  too,    "sleeps 
well :" 

"  Malice,  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing 
Can  touch  him  further ! ' 

His  epitaph,  no  doubt,  did  justice  to 
his  virtues.  History  has  not  neglected 
him,  or  passed  him  with  slight  notice. 
Being  dead  he  still  speaks ;  the  dull  eyes 
glow  with  royal  light;  t&e  pale  cheek 
turns  once  more  to  copper ;  the  grim  lips 
tremble  with  an  amiable  smile— and  from 
his  ponderous  jaws  escapes  in  a  whisper 
the  great  motto  of  his  shield  and  his 
faith: 

'' Enemies  io  ike  roast  r^ 
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Prom  the  stalwartEmperor— cold,  wily, 
cruel,  savage,  wholly  implacable  and 
bloody,  like  a  veritable  "  hero"  of  civili- 
zatioD — let  us  turn  our  eyes  toward  ano- 
ther figure. 

It  is  the  figure  of  a  "  simple  girl." 
See  that  mighty  oak  which  rises  yon- 
der— ^with  its  great  gnarled  trunk — its 
roots  that  seem  to  plunge  toward  the 
"  stony  bases  of  the  world"— its  rugged 
limbs,  contorted  like  the  writhing  body  of 
an  immense boiw^onstrictor,  and  possessed 
of  strength  sufficient  to  defy  the  wildest 
tempest,  bursting  above  its  head. 
That  is  an  emblem  of  Powhatan. 
And  then  look   at  the  oriole  which 
sways,  like  an  animated  flower  upon  the 
topmost  bough,  and  warbles  its  glad  note 
of  joy  and  love,  to  the  winds  as  they  pass 
—the  perfumed  breezes,  ruffling  the  gay 
plumage,  as  they  bear  away  the  sweet 
music  of  the  little  singer. 
The  bird  is  a  symbol  of  Pocahontas. 
The  grassy  banks  of  the  York  remem- 
ber her  well:    the  " Bright-Rivulet-be- 
tween-two-Hills,"  as  her  name  signified 
in  the  Indian  tongue.    It  was  however 
only  her  public,  and  as  it  were,  official 
designation : — her  private,  or  "pet"  name 
was    "  Matoax :"    as    Powhatan's   was 
"  Wahunsonacock."  Still,  we  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  know  our  little  Indian  Princess, 
—our  beautiful  queen  of  an  exquisite  le- 
gend, equally  true  and  touching — by  no 
other  name  than  Fbcahonias. 

Not  only  this  region,  but  the  whole 
Commonwealth,  the  whole  wide  world,  as 
it  were,  remembers  her : — the  timid  flow- 
er of  Virginia  woods — ^the  bright  bird, 
singing  musically,  in  the  far  away  fields 
and  forests  of  the  far  away  old  Virginia. 
As  we  lie  here  on  the  russet  oarpet» 
under  the  great  pines,  which  she  too  may 
have  looked  on,  in  her  childhood — ^we  may 
conjure  from  the  past,  her  touching  coun* 
tenance — behold  again  the  maiden  as  she 
lived  and  loved,  two  centuries  and  a  half 
ago  I 

See,  she  comes  I  "  A  tender  virgin"  of 
"twelve  or  thirteen  yearesof  age:" — ^with 


long  raven  hair,  falling  in  profose  msssM 
around  delicate  golden  cheeks — ^firom  be* 
neath  a  coronet  of  nodding  plumes,  the 
emblem  of  her  royal  blood.     See,  ths 
round  glowing  arms,  encircled  by  bead 
bracelets: — ^the  small  feet  and  snklei, 
encased  in  gay  moccasins,  all  embroide^ 
ed  with  pearls,  and  shells  from  the  Ches- 
apeake shore :— the  soft  mantle  of  doe- 
skin, covered  with  the  plumage  of  the 
most  brilliant  birds,  and  lined  with  white 
down  from  the  breasts  of  the  wild  goosey 
and  the  wood  pigeon.    See  the  figure  of 
the  fair  little  princess  of  the  forest^ 
semi-nude,  but  chaste  as  a  statue  of  mod- 
esty, which,  clothed  in  its  own  purity 
thinks  not  of  prying  eyes—elight,  slen- 
der, graceful — ^as  straight  as  an  arrow 
-—and  in  every  movement  as  supple  and 
undulating,  as  a  young  willow  swaying 
to  and  fro  in  the  breexes  of  spring. 

So  she  stands  there  before  us,  qoHe 
plain  to  the  eyes  of  the  mind— a  maiden 
just  opening  from  bud  to  blossom,  into 
womanhood's  perfect  flower.  'One  foot  is 
poised  lightly  as  she  looks  over  her  shoul- 
der ;  in  her  hand  is  a  small  cedar  bov, 
and  an  arrow.  That  is  Pocahontas ;  the 
guardian  angel  of  early  Virginia. 

And  now,  do  you  deny  the  truth  of  the 
picture  ?    Do  you  say  that  the  painters 
have  made  her  a  handsome  Creole,  or  a 
Spanish  matron  with  a  tendency  toward 
enbonpoint — ^a  good  dame  who  has  just  pat 
the  children  to  bed,  and  is  abont  to  mend 
her  husband's  stockings?    I  confess  that 
my  worthy  friends  the  painters-have  done 
BO :  for  which,  their  act,  I  as  a  VirginiaOi 
visit  them  with  my  bitter  malediction. 
They  have  made  either  a  fat  Spanish  wo- 
man, or  a  dame  of  the  court  of  king 
James  the  first,  in  a  hideooa  ruffle,  and 
farthingale  and  hat,  of  my  fairy  of  the 
days  of  romance. 

Is  there  any,  the  slightest,  authority  for 
making  Pocahontas /a<  / 

Read  the  work  of  our  nobleman  of  the 
early  day,  Captiun  Smith:  '*A  ohildeof 
twelve  or  thirteene  yeeres  of  age"—**  tiiis 
tender  virgin"— *•  the  king's  most  dears 
and  wel-beloved  daughter" — *•  that  bl€«s- 
ed  Pocahontas :"— "  of  so  great  a  spiriti 
however  her  statare,"— these  are  the 
terms  made  nee  of  by  the.  Captain ;  and 
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IdenyihEi,  in  ihe  absence  of  all  other 
uthority,  Uiey  indicate  that  Pocahontas  * 
wu  fall  in  figure.    I  deny  also  that  the 
portrait  which   remain^  of  her  in  her 
eoart^ess,  supports  any  such  view.    I 
TisitmydiBpIeasiire,  in  conclusion,  on  the 
psintera  for  copying  even  that  pictore. 
"My  friends,"  I  would  say,  "  we  do  not 
want  Mrs,  Bolfe  of  England^  we  want 
Tocahonias  of  Virginia.    Let  us  not  have 
a  matron  in  ruffles,  and  farthingales,  and 
a  hideom  masculine  hat,  about  as  appro- 
priate OD  the  damsel  as  a  sun  bonnet  would 
be  on  the  bead  of  the  Medicean  Yenus : 
let  as  have,  in  place  of  this  sedate  mat- 
ron, the  Indian  girl  of  Virginia.    Let  us 
see  upon  canvass,  the   warm    glowing 
(dieeks  of  our  slender  little  fawn  of  the 
for^t— behold,  the  maiden  as  she  flitted 
through  the  sunlight  and  shadow  of  the 
glades  of  the  woods — her   slight  arms, 
encircled,  as  we  have  seen,  with  rude 
bracelets — ^her  ankles  encased  in  pearl, 
decorated   moccasins — her   figure    half- 
Bode,  and  draped  with  the  plumage  of 
gay  oolored  birds.    Let  us  have  in  place 
rfa  full-figured  matron,  a  light-footed 
Indian  girl." 

Sach  was  Pocahontas — not  a  hcavily- 
ibrmed  woman  at  all :  a  fiury  of  the  old 
nmaocesl  A  lovely  maiden,  bright- 
eyed,  impulsive,  devoted,  unthinking — 
vith  the  wild  freedom  and  abandon  of 
the  wilderness,  in  her  form,  and  carriage, 
uid  whole  person. 

You  may  doubt  it,  as  you  look  at  these 
pictures  of  Mrs.  Eolfe :  or  when  you  read 
ooldJj  some  historian's  paragraph  about 
a  character  so  unworthy  of  the  "  dignity 
of  history,'*  as  a  girl  of  thirteen  years. 
Bat  here  where  she  lived  and  moved,  it 
ia  different.  Pocahontas  is  no  longer  a 
mere  personage  of  history— Mrs.  Rolfe  of 
the  court  of  king  James  I.  She  is  the 
qneen  of  poesy  and  romance,  or  what  is 
better,  the  devoted  child  who  clasped  to 
her  bosom  the  head  of  a  hero,  and  shield- 
ed it  with  her  own. 

Captain  Smith  loved  her  always ;  and 
ttanj  years  afterwards  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  queen  of  James  I.  in  which  he  tells 
•f  her  virtues  and  services. 

"  Some  ten  yeeres  agoe  being  in  Vir- 
^ia^  and  laken  prisoner  by  the  power  of 


Powhatan,  their  chiefe  king,  I  received 
from  this  great  salvage,  exceeding  great 
courtesie,  especially  from  his  sonne  Nan- 
taquahs,  the  most  manliest,  comeliesti 
boldest  spirit  I  ever  saw  in  a  salvage, — 
and  his  sister  Pocahontas,  the  king's  most 
deare  and  wel-beloved  daughter,  being 
but  a  childe  of  twelve  or  thirtoene  yeares 
of  age,  whose  compassionate  pitiful!  heart 
of  my  desperate  estate,  gave  me  much 
cause  to  respect  her She  haz- 
arded the  beating  out  of  her  owne  brainee 
to  save  mine,  and  not  onely  that,  but  so 
prevailed  with  her  father  that  I  was  safe- 
ly conducted  to  lames  Towne 

And  this  reliefe  most  gracious  queene 
was  commonly  brought  us  by  the  Lady 
Pocahontas:  notwithstanding  all  these 
passages,  when  inconstant  fortune  turned 
our  peace  to  warre,  this  tender  virgin 
would  still  not  spare  to  dare  to  visit  us, 
and  by  her,  our  jarres  have  been  oft  ap- 
peased, our  wants  still  suppljed 

When  her  father  with  the  utmost  of  his 
policie  and  power  sought  to  surprize  mee, 
having  but  eighteene  with  mee, — ^the 
darke  night  could  not  affright  her  from 
oomeing  through  the  irksome  woods,  and 
with  watered  eyes,  gave  me  intelligence, 
with  her  host  advice,  to  escape  his  furie, 
which  had  bee  knowne,  bee  had  surely 
Blaine  her.  lames  Tovme,  with  her  wilde 
traine  she  has  frequented,  as  her  father's 
habitation :  and  daring  the  time  of  two 
or  three  yeers,  she  next,  under  God,  was 
still  the  instrument  to  preserve  this  Golo- 
nio  from  death,  famine,  and  utter  confu- 
sion, which  if  in  those  times  had  once 
been  dissolved,  Virginia  might  have  lyne 
as  it  was  on  our  first  arrival  to  this  day. 
;  .  .  .  .  As  yet  I  never  begged  anything 

of  the  State  or  any ; her  birth, 

vertue,  want,  and  simplicity  doth  make 
mee  thus  bold,  humbly  to  beseech  your 
M%jestie  to  take  this  knowledge  of  her.'' 
The  rest  of  the  letter  to  the  queen  is 
occupied  by  an  account  of  the  meeting 
between  himself  and  Pocahontas  at  Brent- 
ford, when  she  cried,  and  told  him  that 
they  had  informed  her  he  was  dead,  when 
he  left  Virginia.  It  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  some  sentiment  more  tender  than 
ordinary  affection,  mingled  with  the  feel- 
ings of  the  maiden,  when  she  first  saw 
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her  chevalier  in  the  wilds — and  suffused 
her  cheek ;  and  brought  the  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  the  Lady  Pocahontas  in  England. 
And  here  on  the  banks  of  the  York,  where 
we  wander  idly,  in  the  summer  morning, 
moved  this  graceful  figure  of  another  age. 
Here  the  maiden  sang,  and  prattled  and 
played  in  the  immemorial  years.  Here 
her  glad  eyes  wererused  to  the  deep  blue 
skies — hence  she  went  with  her  "  wild 
train''  of  attendants  to  Jamestown — here 
she  listened  to  the  vows  of  the  young 
princes  her  suitors,  from  the  neighbour- 
ing warlike  tribes.  It  was  yonder,  lower 
down  on  the  banks  of  the  York,  that  she 
one  day  took  in  her  arms  and  clasped  to 
her  pitying  bosom,  the  head  of  a  great 
soldier,  a  poor  captive — on  which  the 
murderous  war  club  was  about  to  descend. 
In  a  thousand  spots  of  the  smiling  sum- 
mer-land around  us,  Pocahontas  wander- 
ed— spreading  to  the  breeze  her  raven 
locks^ — communing  with  her  friends  and 
playmates,  the  birds,  the  trees,  the  clouds, 
and  the  waves  on  the  shore  1  Sh^  moves 
before  us  still — the  genius  of  the  spot — 
but  her  figure  is  flitting,  impalpable. 
You  attempt  to  fold  the  apparition  in 
your  arms,  but  it  fades  away — disappear- 
ing like  a  shadow  or  a  dream  I 

But  she  lives — she  will  live  forever: 
the  incarnation  of  love,  and  courage  and 
devotion — the  brightest  star  in  the  coro- 
net of  Virginia ! 


III. 


AT  THE   "white  HOUSE,"  AND  ST.  PETER's 
CHURCH.      JANUARY,  1759. 

Let  us  now  leave  "Orapakes,"  and 
Powhatan  and  Pocahontas— stately  figures 
of  the  aboriginal  forest. 

We  will  leave  them  in  the  semi-ob- 
scurity of  the  antique  age  of  chivalry 
and  adventure — the  stalwart  Emperor, 
and  the  beautiful  child — 

..  .."lily  of  tlie  vale, 
Half-opened  bell  of  the  woods!". . . . 

impersonation  of  the  loftiest  courage  and 
the  tenderest  devotion: — we  will  leave 
them  to  wander  on  the  banks  of  the  great 


river,  or  beneath  the  drooping  boogba  of 
the  forest:  and  rambling  onward,  seel 
for  other  scenes  and  personages. 

Perhaps  we  shall  find  some  that  &re 
equally  famous. 

We  stand  before  old  St.  Peter's  Chnrch, 
in  New  Kent  county — built  in  the  year 
1703 

As  we  gaze  upon  it  to  day,  in  the  good 
year  1858,  it  is  thus  one  hundred  find 
fifty-five  years  old — five  generations. 

Let  us  look  at  it  carefully.  It  is  tbd 
next  oldest  religious  edifice,  in  vrhidi 
service  is  now  held,  in  Virginia:  old 
Blandford  church,  in  Petersburg,  bebg 
the  most  ancient.  It  is  long,  low,  built 
of  "  sun-dried  brick,"  brought  over  from 
England,  and  the  roof  is  unusually  steep, 
as  was  formerly  the  good  fashion.  A 
sort  of  quadrangular  cupola  rises  above 
the  open  vestibule,  in  which  is  the  old 
vestry  room,  to  which  the  ascent  is  by  a 
lofty  flight  of  ancient  and  creaking  stepe* 
down  which  the  parson  swept  in  his 
canonicals.  The  steeple  is  surmounted 
by  crossed  rods  bearing  the  letters  N.  S. 
E.  W. : — and  above  is  a  small  portion  of 
the  tail  of  a  weather-oock — ^venerable  bird 
of  the  elder"  day  1 

Look  well  at  the  old  edifice :  it  is  worth 
your  trouble.  See  how  sturdily  it  stands 
on  its  wooded  knoll,  as  though  it  had 
arisen  but  yesterday.  See  the  names 
carved  by  idlers'  penknives  in  the  marble- 
like brick;  and  the  dates.  One  of  these 
is  1739— before  the  battle  of  CuUoden! 
Here  is  an  old  tombstone — prostrate  and 
neglected,  beneath  the  great  oriel  win- 
dow  which  a  singular  taste  has  walled 
up.  See  the  carvings  on  the  dark  stone : 
in  bass  relief.  It  is  a  coat  of  arms — a 
shield,  with  a  single  star:  above,  a 
knight's  vizard,  bearing  aloft  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  ducal  coronet,  or  that  of  a 
marquis — the  whole  surmounted  by  a 
wolf's  head.  The  date  of  this  stone  is 
1716— tho  letters  are  as  legible  as  if  they 
were  cut  but  yesterday — the  fierce  hang- 
ing tongue  of  the  wolf  is  still  perfectly 
defined: — like  the  edifice,  the  tombstone, 
carved  in  the  city  of  London,  was  made 
to  endure  rain  and  snow,  and  tempest  and 
sunshine.  Do  we  order  things  thus  to- 
day— to-day,  when  the  tenement  of  last 
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week  comes  down  with  a  crash :  and  the 
headr*t43ne  of  last  year  is  splitting  and 

crumbling? 

That  stone  of  dark  grey  colour  has  en- 
dured the  storms  of  seven  score  years, 
prone  on  the  ground: — no  atom  has 
shrunk;  no  tracery  is  even  indistinct ! 

And  now  turn  and  look  at  the  great 
oaks:— beneath  their  shade  the  chariots 
of  five  generations  of  men  and  women 
have  awaited  the  end  of  service: — to  the 
k)u;:h8  have  been  attached  the  "  thorough- 
breus"  of  gallants  Jong  mouldered  in  the 
dust. 

The  spot  which  we  gaze  on  so  idly  was 
the  stage  of  many  comedies-^nd  the 
Cfimedians,  male  and  female,  wore  the 
richest  costumes.  Strephon  came  in  a 
;rreat'hanging  coat  and  waistcoat,  covered 
Tith  embroidery :  his  hair  powdered  and 
tieil  with  a  ribband :  his  knees  decorated 
with  buckles:  his  cocked-hat  with  a  fear 
ther:— Chloe  issued  from  her  chariot  in 
a  ^reat  hooped  dress,  and  square-cut 
hc'dice,  and  hair  k  la  Pompadour — step- 
ping lightly  on  her  high  red  heels,  which 
▼ere  clearly  seen  as  she  raised  her  silk 
dre««  and  scarlet  petticoat.  And  Strephon 
and  Chloe,  and  Damon  and  Daphne  ogled 
and  smiled,  and  languished  and  laughed — 
a«  they  went  to  kneel  decorously  in  the 
high-backcd  pews,  and  listen  to  Mr.  Mos- 
»m  in  the  tab-shaped  pulpit. 

It  is  easy,  as  we  sit  here  beneath  the 
great  oaks  and  gaze  at  the  memorials  of 
another  age,  to  renew  the  old  scenes,  and 
reconstruct  the  past.  You  lapse  into  a 
dream  as  it  were,  in  presence  of  these 
oljecfci — the  present  disappears:  you  see 
all  the  lights  and  smiles,  and  gay  carni- 
val of  a  generation  that  is  forgotten — a 
day  that  is  dead.  But  it  is  only  to  awake 
in  the  prosaic  age  I 

Shall  we  linger  still,  for  an  hour,  in 
the  haunted  domain  of  the  past?  The 
^-enes  which  we  shall  witness  belong  to 
h-'st'-rj;  for  a  great  name  sheds  upon 
tbf-m  the  unfading  light  of  a  matchless 
reciwn. 

^  e  >»tand  before  an  old  mansion  called 
tk  "White  House/'  about  three  miles 
f :  m  St.  Peter's. 

It  is  about  noon,  on  a  bright  Spring 


day  of  the  year  1758:— just  a  century 
ago. 

Two  gentleman — the  first  an  elderly 
Virginia  planter,  the  other  a  young  officer, 
of  about  twenty-five,  clad  in  a  military 
dress,  and  followed  by  a  tall  servant — ap- 
proach the  portal  and  dismount.  The 
young  officer  delivers  his  bridle  into  the 
hands  of  Bishop,  his  attendant — caution- 
ing him  not  to  leave  the  spot,  as  he  will 
return  in  half  an  hour  to  continue  his 
journey.  He  then  enters  the  hospitable 
mansion  with  his  host. 

The  old  soldier- servant  makes  the 
military  salute:  allows  his  hand  again 
to  fall:  and  remains  motionless  like  a 
statue  in  his  saddle,  holding  the  bridle  of 
his  master's  charger. 

Half  an  hour — an  hour — passes,  Bishop 
looks  with  some  astonishment  toward  the 
door.  Another  hour  elapses: — Bishop 
gazes  at  the  "White  House"  with  an  in- 
credulous expression.  He  has  never 
known  his  master  to  break  his  word  be- 
fore. Still,  he  knows  only  one  law — mili- 
tary obedience.  He  will  remain  in  the 
saddle  all  night — all  the  next  day — until 
he  receives  new  orders. 

Luckily,  however,  this  is  not  necessary. 
A  servant  comes  out  and  informs  him 
that  his  master  will  not  ride  further  that 
day — decides,  indeed,  to  dine  and  spend 
the  night  with  his  host. 

Bishop  nods — leads  the  charger  toward 
the  stables — thinks  •something  strange 
has  happened. 

On  tho  next  morning  he  attends  before 
the  door  again,  in  obedience  to  orders: — 
his  master  will  immediately  continue  his 
journey  to  Williamsburg.  His  horse  is 
fresh,  and  paws  impatiently. 

Bishop  remains  motionless  for  an  hour— 
an  equestrian  statue  as  before :  then  the 
same  servant  re-appears  and  says  that 
the  Colonel  will  stay  to  dinner:  prepare 
his  horse  immediately  thereafter.  Bishop 
slowly  returns  to  tho  stables,  reflecting 
that  the  end  of  the  world  must  be  comins, 
since  the  Colonel  again  changed  his  mind, 
and  countermanded  orders. 

In  the  evening,  however,  the  subject  of 
all  this  astonishment  appears  at  last,  and 
mounts  into  the  saddle,  amid  many 
courteous  good  wishes  from  his  host.    He 
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is  a  noble  cavalier: — tall,  graceful,  of 
manly  beauty — ^his  bearing  lofty  and  im- 
posing, spite  of  his  twenty-five  years, 
but  deprived  of  all  appearance  of  stiff- 
ness by  a  certain  calmness  and  majesty 
which  seem  inseparable  from  his  char- 
acter. His  costume  is  that  of  a  British 
Colonel  in  half  dress ;  a  sabre  rattles 
against  his  horseman's  boots :  his  cocked- 
hat  is  fixed  firmly  on  his  brow.  As  he 
reins  in  his  splendid  charger  until  he 
rears  almost,  and  with  his  right  hand  ex- 
tended, makes  a  sign  of  courteous  fare- 
well toward  the  mansion,  where  at  an 
open  window  a  fair  lady  may  be  seen — 
the  young  soldier  is  the  model  of  a  hero 
and  a  lover. 

A  handkerchief  is  waved  in  return  for 
the  salute— the  Colonel  strikes  the  spur 
into  his  charger — and  followed  close  by 
Bishop,  still  erect  and  silent,  disappears 
at  a  gallop  on  the  road  to  Williamsburg. 

Colonel  George  Washington, of  ''Mount 
Vernon,"  in  Fairfax  county,  had  seen  for 
the  first  time  Mrs.  Martha  Custis,  the 
beautiful  young  widow  who,  a  year  after- 
ward, is  to  become  his  wife. 

Conflicting  traditions  indicate  the 
''White  House"  and  St.  Peter's  as  the 
scene  of  the  ceremony : — as  the  former  is 
destroyed,  let  us  hold  to  the  more  pleasant 
explanation,  that  the  old  walls  of  St. 
Peter's  saw  the  festival.  We,  too,  may 
see  it,  thanks  to  the  brush  of  the  painter 
who  took  his  figured  **  from  the  original 
pictures  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Washington, 
the  one  of  the  date  of  1772,  by  Peale, 
and  the  other  of  1759,  by  Woolaston." 
It  is  thus  described — the  picture. 

**  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  ancient  parish 
church  of  St.  Peter's,  county  of  New 
Kent,  colony  of  Virginia,  time  6th  of 
January,  1759. . 

*'  In  the  foreground  and  near  the  altar 
appears  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mossom,  the  offici- 
ating clergyman,  in  full  canonicals ;  he  is 
about  to  present  the  marriage  ring.  The 
bridegroom  is  in  a  suit  of  blue  and  silver, 
lined  with  red  silk — embroidered  waist- 
coat— ^small  clothes — gold  shoe  and  knee 
buckles — dress  sword — hair  in  full  pow- 
der. The  bride  in  a  suit  of  white  satin, 
rich  point-faced  ruffles — ^pearl  ornaments 
in  her  hair — ^pearl  necklace,  earrings  and 


bracelets — ^white  satin  higb-heeled  shoes, 
with  diamond  buckles — she  is  attended 
by  a  groupe  of  ladies,  in  the  gorgeous 
costumes  of  that  ancient  period.  Near 
to  the  bridegroom  is  a  brilliant  groape, 
comprising  the  vice  regal  Qovernoc  of 
Virginia,  several  English  army  and  navy 
officers,  then  on  colonial  service,  with  the 
very  ^ite  of  Virginia  chivalry  of  the  old 
regime.  The  Governor  is  in  a  suit  of 
scarlet,  embroidered  with  gold,  with  bag 
wig  and  sword — the  gentlemen  in  the 
fashion  of  the  time, 

**  But  among  the  most  interestiDg  and 
picturesque  of  the  personages  in  the  vari- 
ous groupes  is  Bishop,  the  celebrated 
body-servant  of  Braddock,  and  then 
Washington,  with  whom  he  ended  his 
days,  after  service  of  more  than  forty 
years. 

"  This  veteran  soldier  of  the  wars  of 
George  IL  forms  a  perfect  study  in  the 
picture.    His  tall  attenuated  form  and 
soldierly  bearing,  as  with  folded  anos 
and  cocked-hat  in  hand  respectfully,  be 
has  approached  the  bridal  groupe,  giies 
a  touching  interest  to  the  whole  soe&e. 
He  is  in  a  scarlet  coat,  and  is  booted  aod 
spurred,  having  just  dismounted,  and  re- 
linc[uished  the  favourite  oharger  of  bis 
chief  to  a  groom.    Through  the  large 
folding  doors  of  the  church  is  seen  the 
old-fashioned  coach  of  the  bride,  drawn 
by  six  horses;    also,  the    fine  English 
charger  bequeathed  to  Washington  by 
Braddock,  after  the   fatal  field  of  tbe 
Monongahela.    From  the  account  of  tbe 
marriage,  handed  down  from  those  who 
were  present  at  its  celebration,  it  appears 
that  the  bride  and  her  ladies  occupied  the 
coach,  while  the  Provincial  Colonel  rode 
his  splendid  charger,  attended  by  a  splen- 
did cortege  of  the  gay  and  gallant  of  the 
land.    Such  was  Washington's  marriage 
in  1759." 

Was  not  that  a  picturesque  scene— 
a  fair  festival  ?  But  in  the  old  days  every- 
thing was  picturesque :  for  life  had  not 
yet  become  a  mere  race  for  cash — a  thiug 
of  dollars  and  cents.  In  those  honest 
days,  men  and  women  were  so  unreason, 
able  as  to  believe  that  pleasure,  if  inno- 
cent, was  a  desirable  object: — that  cos- 
tume should  be  something  more  than 
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ng-— that  social  gatherings  and  festi- 

rere  eminentij  promotiytf  of  good 

I  and  regard.    Do  we  live  so  much 

kppily  than  cur  ancestors  ?    Were 

e^ lives  of  the  old  Virginia  planters, 

Ajentiabtef 

Siih  the  deep  blae  skaes,  ^th  their 

ekrnds — in  presence  of  dawns 
rolled  a  sea  of  amethyst  from  the 
Ibrests  to  the  senith;  or  sunsets 
Dg  on  the  shores  of  evening  in  im- 
porple^  all  spangled  over  with  the 
g  and  glittering  fires  of  night: — 
shores  of  their  great  rivers,  plash- 
islesslj  with  silver  ripples,  or  roU- 
th  a  stately  and  triamphid  music 
aa: — in  the  midst  of  these  scenes— 

Ibe  forests  rocal  with  sonorons 
«;  or  the  smiling  fields,  all  green 
leu: — ^in  this  land  of  fresh  and 
t»eatity,  went  on  joyoosly  the  life 
old  planters.  Is  the  life  of  cities 
^dttst  and  glare  to  be  preferred? 
t^  gl^eat  old  honses,  whose  loose  win. 
hodk  in  erery  blast — tables  that 
I  with  profuse,  wholesome  food — 
v^piaces,  roaring  like  so  many  bon- 
rAe  long  hoars  of  the  winter 
MrMi  freedom,  comfort,  social 
Btets,  books,  the  "Virginia  Ga- 
-ifast,  with  horse-races,  assemblies, 
Mf  and  marriage  j  ubilees :  — ^thos 


liTcd  the  planters  in  the  old  time,  and 
ei^oyed  themselves,  and  laughed,  and 
passed  away.  They  bad  faolts,  not  a 
few :  bat  after  all,  are  our  modem  habits 
Ideally  an  improyement  on  the  past?  Let 
the  impartial  philosopher  declare. 

But  I  wander  far  from  old  St.  Peter^i. 
Before  we  leave  it  let  us  bestow  a  pav^ 
ing  glance  upon  its  dilapidated  Weather- 
cock— its  old  tombstones  wiUi  their 
heraldic  emblems — its  open  vestibule — Its 
great  oaks.  We  will  not  enter :  for  there 
the  past  disappears.  The  internal  ar- 
rangements are  all  changed — it  is  a 
modern  church  from  that  point  of  view. 

But,  without,  all  remains  unaltered;  it 
stands  as  it  did  when  the  stalwart  heel 
of  Washington  clashed  on  the  stones; 
when  the  graceful  figure  of  Martha 
Custis  descended  from  the  chariot,  and 
passed  in: — ^when  the  scenes  of  other 
days  were  acted  under  the  great  trees. 

The  old  building  sleeps  amid  its  broken 
tombs— careless  of  rain  or  shine,  of 
snow  or  storm.  The  passing  years  only 
make  its  material  harder. 

We  have  gazed  upon  it  on  this  bright 
forenoon  of  1858: — if  some  convulsion, 
or  the  hand  of  Vandals  do  not  overtutu 
it,  other  eyes  may  look  upon  the  edifice 
two  centuries  from  this  time. 

Ainsisoit-U! 


<*  •*» 


KING  COPHETUA  AND  THE  BEGGAR  MAID. 

What  though  the  envious  sunbeams  imbrown  ihee, — 
What  though  with  poverty  thou  hast  thy  part? — 

Proudly  and  regally  yet  will  I  crown  thee, 
Sweet  little  maiden,  the  Queen  of  my  heart! 

Pleasure  shall  hand  tliee  his  goblet  of  nectar; 

Honour  to  serve  thee  shall  joyfully  start j 
Soon  shall  thy  brow  wear  the  garlands  that  decked  her, 

Sweet  little  maiden,  the  Queen  of  my  heart  L 

What  though  a  peasant's  rude  garments  array  thee  1— 

I  am  thy  minion^  my  ruler  thou  art ; 
Love  is  the  fealty  I  gladly  would  pay  thee, 

Sweet  little  maiden,  the  Queen  of  my  heart ! 

There  thou  shalt  reign  in  thy  beauty  most  royal, 
While,  from  thy  kingdom,  shall  quickly  depart 

Each  rebel  thought,  every  subject  disloyal, 
Sweet  little  maiden,  the  Queen  of  my  heart  1 

A.  D.  G. 
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In  the  debates  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  dur- 
ing its  recent  session  in  Baltimore,  we  ob- 
served that  a  proposition  was  entertained 
providing  for  the  simplification  of  the  name 
of  the  body,  so  that  members  might  indi- 
cate their  rights  in  the  confraternity  by  the 
employment  of  less  cumbrous  initials  than 
M.  A.  A.  A.  S.  We  do  not  know  what  was 
done  in  the  premises,  but  we  confess  we 
are  hopeful  that  the  good  sense  of  the  As- 
sociation will  never  encourage  the  adop- 
tion of  vain  and  high-sounding  titles  by 
furnishing  its  members  with  any  more  con- 
venient and  less  ridiculous  appendage  than 
the  five  letters  given  above.  Pecency  is 
constantly  outraged  in  this  country  by  the 
parade  of  empty  dignities  on  the  part  of 
obscure  and  conceited  individuals,  and 
there  is  no  siurei  sign  of  a  snob  than  to  see 
a  man  tackiag  on  a  long  list  of  capital  le^ 
ters  after  his  name.  When  we  open  a  book 
which  gives  its  author  as  A.M.,  L.B.,LL.  D., 
M.A.G.S.,  &c.,&c.,  we  always  feel  inclined 
to  append  A.S.S.  as  a  matter  of  justice,  and 
we  are  reminded  by  contrast  of  the  piquant 
epitaph  which  Piron  desiied  to  have  in- 
scribed upon  his  tomb, 

Ci  git  Piron,  qui  ne  fut  rien 
Pas  m^me  Acad6micien — 

which  somebody,  we  know  not  who,  has  so 
well  paraphrased — 

Here  lies  Piron,  who  was  nothing,  op,  if 

tliat  could  be,  was  less. 
How  nothing?  oh  yes  nothing,  not  so  much 

as  F.  R.  S. 

We  recollect  that  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Stiles  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  when  residing  in 
this  city  several  years  ago,  declined  the 
degree  of  D.D.,  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  him  by  some  learned  University,  as 
"  a  bauble  unworthy  of  Christ's  Ministry," 
and  although  we  thought  at  the  time  the 
reverend  gentleman  had  administered  a 
ratlier  sharp  rebuke  to  very  many  of  his 
excellent  brethren  in  the  pulpit,  who  had 
bourgeoned  into  Doctors  of  Divinity,  we 
are  now  more   than  satisfied  that  he  was 


right,  and  that  the  careless  liberality  with 
which  such  degrees  are  now-a-days  confer- 
red is  not  merely  discreditable  to  the  insti- 
tutions from  which  they  come,  but  tends  to 
cast  a  shade  of  ridicule  over  the  exalted 
profession  of  the  clergyman.  Indeed,  we 
have  heard  a  wicked  story,  which  may  per- 
haps be  apocrjrphaljOf  a  worthy  old  preach- 
er of  the  Gospel,  who,  having  received  the 
Doctorate  at  the  hands  of  a  distant  college, 
and  being  quite  innocent  of  its  meaning, 
somewhat  startled  the  Faculty,  in  his  letter 
of  acceptance^  by  the  use  of  small  charac- 
ters and  a  dash  to  indicate  the  compliment, 
in  assuring  them  that  he  felt  highly  hon- 
oured that  th^y  "  had  selected  him  to  be 
d d." 

With  regard  to  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  a  title  in- 
dicative of  membership  is  worth  absolute- 
ly nothing,  since  no  evidence  of  proficien- 
cy in  any  department  of  scientific  research 
is  necessary  for  admission  into  the  body. 
Any  gentleman  who  will  pay  his  initiation 
fee  can  be  elected,  without  the  slightest  in- 
quiry into  his. acquaintance  with  the  im- 
ponderables, and  thenceforward  he  i$  enti- 
tled to  all  the  privileges  that  belong  to  M. 
Louis   Agassi z   or   Professor  Rogers.    He 
may  sit  among  the  savans,  and  be  reckoned 
a  man  of  profound  learning,  though  he  may 
not  be  able  to  comprehend  a  sentence  of  a 
single  essay  that  is  read,  or  to  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  a  hypothenuse  and  a  hip- 
popotamus.    Now,  it  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  feeble  members  that  the  Association  is 
asked  to  provide  initials  convenient  for  or- 
dinary usage.     Great  men,  like  those  we 
have  just  mentioned,  care  but  little  for  the 
dignity  of  membership ;  it  is  the  small  Pro- 
fessor, who  perhaps  has  written  a  treatise 
on   the   "  Wriggling  of  Little   Eels,''   that 
would  like  to  figure  on  the   title-page  of 
that  valuable  contribution  to  Natural  His- 
tory as  a  member  of  this  great  and  learn- 
ed society*    It  has  always  been  the  ca^e 
that  the  less  real  learning  a  man  ha»,  the 
more  is  he  desirous  of  being  thought  to 
have.     This  is  adroitly   suggested  in  the 
charming  allegory  of  John  Banyan.  When 
Hopeful  and  Pilgrim  encountered  tlie  lad 
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Ignorance,  we  are  told  that  he  was  ooxning 
oQt  of  one  of  the  byways  of  the  country  of 
Conceit. 

If  the  Association  should  ever  gratify 
ihe  vanity  of  its  ignorant  philosophers  by 
furnishing  them  with  a  degree,  we  trust  it 
will  at  the  same  time  prescribe  some  qual- 
ification for  membership.  Let  a  man  at 
least  show  that  he  has  examined  some 
branch  of  science  with  study  and  care,  let  ^ 
him  prove  that  he  knows  something  either 
of  ferns  or  fossils,  that  he  has  mastered  an 
onomy  or  an  ology,  before  he  shall  be  per- 
mined  lo  go  out  to  the  world  vaunting  his 
rights  as  a  member  of  the  Association. 
Otherwise  the  body  cannot  but  lose  scien- 
tidc  caste,  in  sending  out  yearly  a  host  of 
snobs  to  show  with  what  small  attainments 
membership  can  be  enjoyed. 


We  find  the  following  remarks,  prefaced 
10  Coleridge^s  exquisite  poem  beginning 

All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame, — 

in  a  late  number  of  the  Leisure  Hour,  a  lit- 
erary paper  published  at  Oxford,  N.  C. 

*•  The  following  poem  was  recently  re- 
pabiished  in  the  *  Home  Journal^  It  pur- 
pc»ns  to  be,  and  may  be,  from  the  pen  of 
Coleridge.  It  is  not  the  poem  of '  Genevieve* 
that  is  to  be  found  in  any  edition  of  Cole- 
ridge's works  that  has  come  under  our  eye. 
We  have  an  edition  of  his  works  before  us, 
as  we  write ;  but  the  subjoined  poem  is 
altogethes  dilferent  from  the  one  in  that 
copy.  Hewever,  the  reader  will  find  the 
one  publL^hed  below  a  very  beautiful  and 
exquisite  production. — Ed." 

We  confess  oar  surprise  that  any  literary 
aaan  should  be  unacquainted  with  this 
poem  or  in  doubt  as  to  its  authorship.  If 
the  Editor  w^ill  turn  to  his  edition  of  Cole- 
ridge again,  he  will  see  that  it  contains  the 
ytrtei^  under  the  caption  of  "  Love,"  and 
that  the  Home  JoumaVe  copy  of  them  is 
disfigared  by  several  verbal  alterations. 

We  are  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  af- 
forded us  by  this  paragraph  of  rendering 
a  sincere  tribute  of  praise  to  the  Leiture 
BomTf  a  journal  that  we  have  already  learn- 
ed to  value  ms  the  exponent  of  a  high  lite- 
lary  culture  in  North  Carolina.  There  is  a 
grace  of  expression,  combined  with  fresh- 
ness and  independence  of  thought,  in  its 


editorials  especially  which  we  greatly  like. 
One  such  paper  in  every  Southern  State 
would  much  improve  the  literary  taste  and 
stimulate  the  literary  production  of  our 
people. 


Our  friend,  Charles  6.  Leland,  Esq.. 
writes  to  us,  touching  the  article  on  Whit- 
tier  and  Mrs.  Browning,  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Evening  Bulletin^  in  our  Table  last 
month,  that  we  are  doubly  in  error  in  sup- 
posing him  to  be  the  author  of  it,  and  in 
stating  that  he  contributes  the  literary  crit- 
iques which  appear  in  that  journal.  The 
article  in  question  was  prepared  by  ano- 
ther hand,  and  though  "  Meister  Karl"  does 
write  for  the  critical  columns  of  the  Bulle- 
tin, our  statement  was  certainly  calculated 
to  mislead  in  conveying  the  idea  that  he 
was  the  sole  literary  member  of  the  Btdle- 
tin^t  staff.  We  make  the  correction  with 
the  greater  pleasure,  because  we  know  that 
no  man  would  be  more  annoyed  than  Mr. 
Leland  in  having  honours  imputed  to  him 
that  are  not  his  own. 


The  Living  Age  republishes,  with  a  credit 
to  the  London  Journal,  poor  Feuno  Hoff- 
man's beautiful  poem  of  "  Monterey."  We 
approve  the  taste  which  dictated  the  selec- 
tion, but  wonder  that  the  Editor  was  not 
aware  of  the  American  origin  of  the  lyric. 
The  author  is  unhappily  bereft  of  reason 
and  cannot  assert  his  claim  to  his  own 
verses — we  are  rejoiced  to  do  this  for  him 
in  transferring  to  the  pages  of  the  Ifeiien- 
ger  one  of  the  most  stirring  battle-pieces  in 
our  literature. 

MONTEREY. 

BT  CHABLI8  FXNNO  HOmCAV. 

We  were  not  many — we  who  stood 

Before  the  iron  sleet  that  day. 
Yet  many  a  gallant  spirit  would 
Give  half  his  years,  if  he  but  could 

Have  been  with  us  at  Monterey. 

Now  here,  now  there,  the  shot  was  hailed 
In  deadly  drifls  of  fiery  spray, 

Yet  not  a  single  soldier  quailed 

When  wounded  comrades  round  them  wail- 
ed 
Their  dying  shout  at  Monterey. 
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And  oil)  still  on,  our  column  kept 
Through  walls  of  flame  its  withering 
way, 
Where  fell  the  dead,  the  living  slept. 
Still  charging  on  the  guns  which  swept 
The  slippery  streets  of  Monterey. 

The  foe,  himself,  recoiled  aghast, 

When,  striking  where  he  strongest  lay, 
We  swooped  his  flanking  batteries  past 
And  braving  fhll  their  murderous  blast 
Stormed  home  the  towers  of  Monterey, 

Our  banners  o'er  those  turrets  wave, 

And  there  our  evening  bugles  i^lay ; 
Where  orange  boughs  above  their  grave 
Keep  green  the  memory  of  the  brave 
Who  fought  and  fell  at  Monterey. 

We  are  not  many — we  who  pressed 

Beside  the  brave  who  fell  that  day ; 
But  who  of  us  has  not  confessed 
He'd  rather  share  their  warrior  rest 
Than  not  have  been  at  Monterey  ? 


!  • 
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Gen.  Morris  of  the  Home  Journal  has 
commenced  the  publication  in  that  agreea- 
ble weekly  of  his  reminiscences  of  distin- 
guished and  remarkable  people.  The  foU 
lowing  pleasant  anecdotes  are  related  of 
Gilfert,  the  aetor,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  men  of  his 
time,  and  who,  if  we  mistake  not,  was 
once  manager  of  the  Richmond  Theatre. 

At  Albany  he  met  with  Mr.  Lemair.  a 
Frenchman,  of  whom  he  borrowed  money 
until  he  nearly  ruined  him.  Lemair  used 
to  tell  the  following  characteristic  stor^  of 
of  his  fViend : 

*^  Monsieur  Charles  Gilfert,  he  come  to 
Albany.  He  have  ruin  me  in  my  busi- 
ness—m£S  affttire$.  He  borrow  dt  Vargent 
from  me  to  large  amount.  He  go  to  New 
York,  and  promise  to  send  him,  right  away, 
ver  quick.  But,  voyez-vous,  when  I  write 
him,  he  return  me  von  responteincofwenantef 
von  impudent  answer,  and  say,  I  may  go 
to  de  devil  for  look  for  him  1  I  leave  AK 
bany  instantly,  determined  to  have  the 
grand  personal  satisfaction  for  the  affront 
he  put  upon  me.  I  walk  straight  away 
from  de  bateau  ivapeur^  de  steamboat.  I  go 
to  my  boarding  house.  I  procure  von  large 
stick,  and  rush  out  of  de  pension  to  meet 
him.  By-and-by,  bienf^t^  I  see  him  von 
large  vay  off,  very  remotely.  I  immediate- 
ly button  up  my  coat  vid  strong  determina* 
tion,  and  hold  my  stick  fierce  in  my  hand, 
to  break  his  neck  several  time.  Yen  he 
come  near  my  indignation  rise.  He  put 
out  his  hand.    I  reject  him.    He  smile  and 


look  over  his  spectacles  at  me.  I  say,  <  Yoa 
Ton  scoundrel,  co^n  infame.*  He  smile 
de  more,  and  make  un  grand  effort^  a  great 
trial,  to  pacify  my  grande  indignation,  and 
before  he  leave  me,  he  borrow  a  tousand 
dollare  from  me  once  more,  by  gar  I  A 
very  pleasant  man  vas  Monsieur  Charles 
GiUert ;    ver  nice   to   borrow  Vargent^  ma 

Gilfert,  like  Sheridan,  was  in  the 

habit  of  borrowing  money  frcMn  every 
body  he  knew,  very  little  of  which  was 
ever  repaid ,-  but  he  always  intended  to  le- 
mm  it  at  the  time  he  promised.  He  was 
a  visionary  man,  and  did  not  make  the  best 
financial  calculations  in  the  world.  We 
heard  of  his  meeting  a  friend  in  the  Bowe- 
ry, one  day,  when  the  following  circum- 
stance took  place : 

"Ah!"  said  Gilfert,  "you  are  the  ver^ 
man  I  wanted  to  see.  Lend  me  two  hoii- 
dred  dollars." 

**I  would,  in  a  moment,''  replied  his 
friend;  "but  it  is  impossible.  I  hare  a 
note  to  pay,  and  don't  know  where  to  get 
Uie  money." 

"  A  note,"  said  Gilfert;  "so  have  I.  Let 
me  see  your  notice." 

The  gentleman  produced  it  fixun  his 
pocket-book. 

"Well,"  said  Gilfert,  "how  much  aie 
you  short  1" 

"  About  two  hundred  dollars,"  said  his 
friend.- 

To  his  utter  surprise,  Gilfert  handed  him 
the  money,  "There,"  said  he,  "go  and 
pay  your  note.  I'll  let  mine  be  proiestad, 
OM  they  can*t  both  be  taken  up.  If  your  note 
laid  over  it  might  hurt  year  credit;  but, 
with  me,  it  don't  matter ;  as  I  am  used  to 
that  sort  of  business." 

— — •  At  one  time  Gilfert  owed  Coacad, 
the  printer,  a  bill.  Conrad  grew  tired  of 
dunning  him  for  it,  and  one  day  wrote  Gil- 
fert a  letter,  which  put  the  huter  in  a 
towering  fury.  Down  he  sat,  and  chal- 
lenged Conrad  to  mortal  combat,  declaring 
that,  if  he  refused  to  meet  him,  he  would 
cowhide  '^the  form  of  the  ffpo"  in  the 
public  streets  the  next  day.  Conrad  re- 
turned for  answer,  that  he  would  not  fight 
until  his  bill  was  paid,  as  no  man  in  his 
senses  would  voluntarily  go  out  *-with 
Bhooting'ttiekM  to  fire  at  his  ow^n  nooney." 
Some  fow  weeks  after  this  occurrence,  Gil- 
fert had  an  unexpected  windfall,  when 
Conrad  received  a  letter  fimn  him,  eouohed 
in  the  following  terms : 

"  Mt  Dear  Conrad  : — I  was  wrong,  but 
you  had  no  right  to  insult  Mtie.  Yet  I 
ought  to  have  paid  you  the  money  before. 
I  enclose  it  to  you  now,  principal  and  in^ 
terest.  Come  and  dine  with  xne  to-morrow 
Tot«^  i  voue,  GxLrKRT." 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  some  one  would 
not  give  us  the  memoirs  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man. 
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Tax  Etbbt-Dat  Book  ov  History  avd  Chro- 
voLoer:  Embracing  thi  Annw€r$arie»  of 
Memorable  Persons  and  JEoen/t,  in  Every 
Period  and  State  ef  the  World.  From  the 
Crntioa  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Joel 
Munsell.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Go^  346  Broadway.  1858.  [From  A. 
Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

The  design  of  this  book  is  a  very  good 
one,  being  to  note  nnder  each  day  of  the 
jear,  from  the  first  of  January  to  the  thirty- 
flm  of  ]>ecember,   the   most  remarkable 
erents  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  had 
this  design  been  carried  out  with  a  proper 
eipe.  the  «  Every-Day  Book  of  History  and 
Chronology"  might  have  been  welcomed 
ts  a  raluable  addition  to  that  shelf  in  the 
ybrsry  which  is  given  up  to  manuals,  his- 
toficsl  and  chronological.    But  upon  ex- 
ttnination  of  the  work,  we  have  found  it 
wholly  wanting  in  th^  requisites  of  an  au- 
Uioritj  in  dates,  facu  and  names,  disfigured 
by  countless  errors  of  tyxK>graphy,  slovenly 
io  arrangement  and  most  untrustworthy  in 
respect  of  its  statements.     In  such  a  vol* 
ome,  there  must  be  a  reasonable  accuracy, 
at  least  as  fiir  as  this  may  be  secured  by 
a  reconciliation  of  conflicting  data,   and 
vhat  is  recorded  must  be  altogether  free 
fiom  the  prejudices  of  the  compiler,  or  wo 
csabave  no  confidence  whatever  in  his 
fflwnoranda.    And  while  it  would  seem 
Mfeir  to  condemn  a  compilation,  mani*' 
fcstlj  the  resnlt  of  much  labour,  for  a  tri« 
Tial  error,  yet  w^hen  dates  are  frequent- 
ly frlsified,   wbon    gross    inconsistencies 
aboand,  and  -when  occurrences  are  wan- 
toni)r  and  maliciously  misstated  in  a  work 
wbieh  commends  itself  to  our  notice   as 
an  authentic  index,  our  duty  is  plain  to 
show  that  it  is  entitled  to  no  acceptance 
whatever.     We  propose  to  establish  by  a 
▼«rjr  few  citations  from  this  "E very-Day 
Book"  that  Mr.  Joel  Munsell  is  a  very  care- 
ieaa.  inaccurate  and  unfair  systematizer  of 
^ct»,  that  he  arranges  his  material  as  bad- 
ly as  be  reads  proof,  and  that  his  opinions 
ue  as  partial  as  his  chronology  is  loose. 

Turning  to  page  337,  we  find  this  entry 

*"  At^^st  20,  331  B.  C.  Battle  of  Arbela, 
the  modem  Irbil,  on  the  Lycus  between  the 
^bcedoniaiia  under  Alexander,  and  the 
Perttans  ua0$|r  Darius.  (26th  Boedromion.) 
The  Persiaop^  were  defeated  and  the  fate 
of  Darius  seil^." 

This  ia  satis&ctory  enough  until  wa 
come  to  page  384,  where  we  have  the  bat- 
tle set  down  aa  having  occurred  at  a  differ* 
eat  season  of  the  year,  a^  follows— 


« October  2,  331  B.  C.  Darius,  King  of 
Persia,  defeated  by  Alexander  at  Arbela, 
losing  300.000  men.  This  defeat  of  Darius 
decided  the  fate  of  Persia." 

But  lest  it  may  be  thought  illiberal  to 
test  Mr.  Munsell  by  an  event  so  remote, 
let  us  pass  over  twenty-one  centuries  or 
more,  and  see  how  we  can  rely  upon  him 
ibr  an  occurrence  of  our  own  time.  Upon 
page  300,  we  have  this  delightfully  indefi- 
nite item — 

'*  August  1,  1821.  WiUiam  Floyd,  one  of 
the  signers,  died." 

**  One  of  the  signers."  Signers  of  what  f 
Page  306  tells  us,  in  giving  this  eminent 
and  justly  venerated  man  two  deaths — 

"August  4,  1821.  WilUam  Floyd,  ona 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, died  at  Western,  New  York." 

Certainly,  we  might  suppose  that  con- 
cerning an  incident  so  recent  as  the  death 
of  William  Floyd  there  could  be  no  great 
obscurity,  and  if  Mr.  Munsell  thought 
proper  to  enter  it  in  his  Every-Day  Book, 
he  should  have  taken  pains  to  learn  the 
exact  date  of  its  happening. 

But  we  will  cite  a  third  instance  of  his 
carelessness.     On  page  282,  we  read 

''July  18,  1792.  John  Paul  Jones  died 
in  Paris.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  sea- 
man. Yet  though  both  in  the  United 
States  and  Russian  service,  he  died  in  neg- 
lected poverty." 

The  brave  sea-rover  and  Viking  of  the 
last  century  comes  to  life,  however,  on  an- 
other page  to  fight  a  naval  engagement 
seven  years  subsequent  to  his  decease,  ac- 
cording to  the  following  paragraph — 

'*  June  16,  1851.  Tom  Johnson,  a  Nor- 
wegian, died  at  the  Naval  Asylum,  Phila- 
delphia, aged  100 ;  the  last  survivor  of  the 
gallant  crew  who  fought  with  Paul  Jones, 
in  the  desperate  conflict  with  the  Serapis 
in  1799." 

One  extract  more  and  we  dismiss  Mr. 
Joel  MunselPs  Every-Day  Book  of  History 
and  Chronology.  We  give  it  just  as  it  ap- 
pears on  page  202,  to  justify  at  once  what 
we  have  said  of  the  author's  prejudices 
and  the  prooi^reader's  negligence. 

"May  24,  1856.  Preston  S.  Brooks,  a 
South  Carolina  member  of  Congress,  wick- 
edly and  cowardly  assauUted  Charles  Sum- 
mer, Senator  from  Massachusetts,  while 
seated  at  his  desk  in  the  senate  chamber, 
and  felled  him  to  the  floor  with  a  cane,  in 
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retaliation    for    abusive   language   in  de- 
bate. " 

Now,  if  the  personal  rencontre  between 
the  lamented  Mr.  Brooks  and  Charles  Sum- 
ner (not  Summer)  in  which  the  latter  ap- 
peared to  such  disadvantage,  was  consid- 
ered an  event  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  chronicled  by  Mr.  Munsell,  he  should 
have  made  a  simple  statement  of  the  mat- 
ter without  the  employment  of  epithets, 
but  here  we  find  him  outraging  ortliogra- 
phy  and  maligning  tlie  dead  in  the  same 
sentence,  and  while  the  former  offence  may 
have  been,  and  probably  was  the  result  of 
accident,  the  latter  was  deliberate  and 
must  be  regarded  as  unpardonable. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  although  tlio 
imprint  of  the  Appletons  appears  on  the 
title-page  of  this  work,  we  are  unwilling 
to  believe  that  it  was  ever  subjected  to 
their  critic  or  that  it  actually  came  from 
their  press.  Certainly  it  bears  little  re- 
semblance to  the  many  valuable  books  of 
reference  which  they  have  recently  given 
TO  tlie  public. 


Kbcollsctionb  of  the  Last  Days  of  Shel- 
ley AND  Bybon.  By  E.  J.  Trblawny. 
Boston:  Ticknor&  Fields,  1858.  [From 
A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

Shelley  is  Mr.  Trelawny's  favourite  and 
Byron  is  his  bite  noire,  but  Mr.  Trelawny 
is  his  own  hero,  and  accordingly,  though 
he  invites  us  to  read  this  little  volume  by 
the  promise  of  much  that  is  new  concern- 
ing the  dead  poets,  he  at  last  beguiles  us 
into  the  perusal  of  the  wonderful  adven- 
tures of  Mr.  Trelawny  in  Attica,  which, 
however  entertaining  in  themselves,  are 
not  what  the  reader  buys  the  book  to  learn, 
and  are  thus  brought  before  an  indulgent 
public  by  something  very  like  a  trick.  We 
are  not  disposed  to  undervalue  the  narra- 
tive, though  we  can  hardly  impose  implicit 
confidence  in  its  statements  concerning  the 
Childe.  Thirty  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  happening  of  the  incidents  here  re- 
corded, and  it  may  well  be  asked  whether 
(in  the  absence  of  any  motive  to  distort 
and  granting  the  soundness  of  his  memo- 
ry) tlie  author's  readings  and  associations 
have  not  meanwhile  tinged  his  recollec- 
tions of  the  two  remarkable  men  with 
whom  he  was  then  brought  into  immedi- 
ate contact.  If  time  has  softened  the  pic- 
ture of  Slielley  framed  and  hung  up  in  the 
author's  mind,  it  has  deepened  the  shad- 
ows on  Byron's  handsome  face  and  given 
him  the  scowl  of  Mepliislopheles.  There 
is  much,  indeed,  derivable  from  other 
sources  to  confirm  the  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment and  gentleness  of  character  which 
Mr.   Trelawny  imputes   to  Shelley,   "  the 


idea  of  whose  life"  seems  to  have  "crept 
into  his  study  of  imagination  ;"  and  as  we 
read    these    memoranda    of   that  loving, 
thoughtful  and  misguided  spirit,  we  sorrow 
more  than  ever  that  the  sea  closed  over 
his  frail  bodv  before  a  more  earnest  in- 
quiry  had  led    him   to   discern  the  truth. 
But  of  Byron,  though  we  had  been  com- 
pelled to  form  an  unfavourable  opinion  of 
the  man  as  the  slave  of  passion,  we  can- 
not  think    as   harshly   as    Mr.   Trelawny 
would  have  us  to  do.   Macaulay  says  that 
from  his  writings  the    youth    of  England 
drew  a  new  system  of  ethics  comj>ountl- 
ed  of  voluptuousness  and  misanthropy,  the 
two  leading  principles  of  which  were  that 
you  should  hate  your  neighbour  and  love 
your   neighbour's    wife,    and    we   do  not 
doubt  that  his  lordship  at  least  practised 
upon    these   commandments;   but,  if  we 
must  believe  Mr.  Trelawny,  he  wns  mean 
almost  to  dishonesty,  theatrical  in  all  that 
he   said    and   did,    without   one  generous 
feeling  for   a  human   creature,  and  even 
impelled  by  no  high  impulse  to  offer  hw 
assistance  to  the   Greeks.     But  in  charity. 
as  well  to  the  bard  as  to  his  latest  biogra- 
pher, we  do   fwt  believe   Mr.   Trelawny. 
He  may  intend  to  deal  honestly  with  the 
fame  and  character  of  Byron,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  some  undiscovered  wrong,  some 
grievous  slight,   some    unforgolten,  unlVtr- 
given  injury  underlies  the   sketch  of  the 
poet  which  he  has  drawn  for  us.     In  one 
instance,  certainly,  it  were  a  kindnes*  u> 
Mr  Trelawny  to  withhold  our  belief  from 
what  he  relates.     It  were  more  chariuible 
to  think  he  has  invented  the   scene  for  the 
sake   of   adding   piquancy    to   his   record 
than  lo   suppose  hiin   so  unfeeling  as  he 
represents    himself.      We    refer    to   what 
transpired  in  the  chamber  at   Missolouuhi. 
when  Byron  lay  dead  on  his  couch.    Mr* 
Trelawny  did  not  arrive  there  till  the  poet 
had  breathed  his  last,  but  the  author  shall 
tell  his  own  story — 

"  It  was  the  24th  or  25th-  of  April  when 
I  arrived;  Bykon  had  died  on  the  l^th.  I 
waded  through  the  streets,  between  wind 
and  water,  to  the  house  he  bad  lived  iu; 
it  was  detached,  and  on  the  margin  ol 
the  shallow,  slimy  sea-waters.  For  three 
months  this  house  had  been  besieged,  day 
and  night,  like  a  bank  that  has  a  run  upon 
it.  Now,  that  death  had  closed  the  d«x>r, 
it  was  as  silent  as  a  cemetery.  No  one 
was  within  the  house  but  Fletcher,  of  which 
1  was  glad.  As  if  he  knew  my  wishes. 
he  led  me  up  a  narrow  stair  into  a  small 
room,  with  nothing  in  it  but  a  cotfin  stauu- 
ing  on  trestles.  No  word  was  spoken  by 
either  of  us;  he  withdrew  the  black  ^aa 
and  the  white  shroud,  and  there  lay  ilie  em- 
balmed body  of  the  Pilgrim — more  beau- 
tiful in  death  than  in  life.  The  con- 
traction   of  the    muscles    and  skin  had 
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efiaced  every  line  that  time  or  passion  had 
ever  traced  on  it;  few  marble  busts  could 
have  matehed  its  stainless  while,  the  har- 
mony of  it*  proportions,  and  perfect  finish; 
yet  he  had  been  dissatistied  with  that  body, 
aiui  longed  U)  cast  its  slough.  How  often 
I  had  heard  him  curse  it!  He  was  jealous 
of  the  gernus  of  Shakespeare — that  might 
well  be — ^but  where  had  he  seen  the  face 
or  r.>riu  worthy  to  excite  his  envy?  I  ask- 
ed Fletcher  to  bring  me  a  glass  of  water. 
On  his  leaving  the  room,  to  confirm  or  re- 
niuve  my  doubts  as  to  the  cause  of  his  lame- 
ness, I  uncovered  the  Pilgrim's  feet,  and 
was  answered ;  the  great  mystery  was 
R»lved,  Both  his  feet  were  clubbed,  and 
his  lejrs  withered  to  the  knee — form  and 
features  of  an  Apollo,  with  the  feet  and 
legs  of  a  sylvan  satyr.  This  was  a  curse, 
chaining  a  proud  and  soaring  spirit  like 
his  to  tlie  dull  earth.  In  the  drama  of 
*The  Deformed  Transformed,'  I  knew  that 
he  had  expressed  all  he  could  express  of 
what  a  man  of  highly-wrought  mind  might 
feel  when  brooding  over  a  deformity  of 
twdy;  but  when  he  said 


li  I 


I  have  done  the  best  which  spirit  may 

to  make 
It*  way  with  all  deformity,  dull,  deadly, 
Discouraging  weight  upon  me," 

I  thoDght  it  exaggerated  as  applied  to  him- 
^li\  now  I  saw  it  was  not  so.  His  de- 
formity was  always  uppermost  in  his 
tbiiugliis,  and  influenced  every  act  of  his 
lih',  spurred  him  on  to  poetry,  as  that  was 
one  of  the  few  paths  to  fame  open  to  him 
—and.  as  if  lo  be  revenged  on  Nature  for 
K-nding  him  into  the  world  'scarce  half 
mride  up,'  he  scotfed  at  her  works  and  tra- 
dition* with  the  pride  of  Lucifer;  this 
morbid  feeling  ultimately  goaded  him  on 
lo  hi*  lait  Quixotic  crusade  in  Greece. 

'No  other  man,  afiiicted  as  he  was, 
couifl  have  been  better  justified  than  By- 
aos  in  saying, 

•         "  *  I  ask  not 
For  valour,  since  deformity  is  daring; 
It  i*  its  essence  to  o'ertake  mankind 
By  heart  and  soul,  and   make   itself  the 

equal — 
Ay.  the  superior  of  tlie  rest.     There  is 
A  spur  in  its  halt  movements,  to  become 
All  that  the  others  cannot,  in  such  things 
A;;  -till  are  free  to  both,  to  compensate 
Fr.r  step-dame  Nature's  niggardness  at  first; 
Th-n'  war  with  fearless  deeds,  the  smiles 

of  fortune 
And  oft,  like  Timour,  the  lame  Tartar,  win 

them.' 

••Kr40wing  and  sjTnpathizing  with  By- 
8jl»\'6  senisiiiveness,  his  associates  avoided 
/n-in«i  into  the  cause  of  his  lameness  ;  so 
<^'-i  birarigers,  from  good  breeding  or  com- 
ruon  humanity.     It  was  generally  thought 


his  halting  gait  originated  in  some  defect 
of  the  right  foot  or  ankle — the  right  foot 
was  the  most  distorted,  and  it  had  been 
made  worse  in  his  boyhood  by  vain  efibrts 
to  set  it  right.  He  told  me  that  for  several 
years  he  wore  steel  splints,  which  so 
wrenched  the  sinews  and  tendons  of  his 
leg,  that  they  increased  his  lameness ;  the 
foot  was  twisted  inwards,  only  the  edge 
touched  the  ground,  and  that  leg  was 
shorter  than  the  other.  His  shoes  were 
peculiar — very  high-heeled,  with  the  soles 
uncommonly  tliick  on  the  inside,  and  pared 
tliin  on  the  outside  ;  the  tpes  were  stuffed 
with  cotton-wool,  and  his  trousers  were 
very  large  below  the  knee,  and  strapped 
down  so  as  to  cover  his  feet.  The  peculi- 
arity of  his  gait  was  now  accounted  for ; 
he  entered  a  room  with  a  sort  of  run,  as  if 
he  could  not  stop,  then  planted  his  best 
leg  well  forward,  throwing  back  his  body 
to  keep  his  balance.  In  early  life  whilst 
his  frame  was  light  and  elastic,  with  the 
aid  of  a  stick  he  might  have  tottered  along 
for  a  mile  or  tw^o ;  but  af\er  he  had  waxed 
hea/ier,  he  seldom  attempted  to  walk  more 
than  a  few  hundred  yards,  without  squat- 
ting down  or  leaning  against  the  first  wall, 
bank,  rock,  or  tree  at  hand,  never  sitting 
on  the  ground,  as  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  get  up  again.  In  the  com- 
pany of  strangers,  occasionally,  he  would 
make  desperate  efforts  to  conceal  his  in- 
firmity, but  the  hectic  flush  on  his 
face,  his  swelling  veins,  and  quivering 
nerves  betrayed  him,  and  he  sufi'ered  for 
many  days  after  such  exertions.  Disposed 
to  fatten,  incapable  of  taking  exercise  to 
check  the  tendency,  what  could  he  do? 
If  he  added  to  his  weight,  his  feet  would 
not  have  supported  him  ;  in  this  dilemma 
he  was  compelled  to  exist  in  a  state  of 
semi-starvation  ;  he  was  less  tlian  eleven 
stone  when  at  Genoa,  aud  said  he  had  been 
fourteen  at  Venice.  The  pangs  of  hunger 
which  travellers  and  shipwrecked  mari- 
ners have  described  were  nothing  to  what 
he  suffered ;  their  privations  were  tempo- 
rary, his  were  for  life,  and  more  unendura- 
ble, as  he  was  in  the  midst  of  abundance. 
I  was  exclaiming,  *Poor  fellow,  if  your 
errors  were  greater  than  those  of  ordinary 
men,  so  were  your  temptations  and  provo- 
cations,' when  Fletcher  returned  with  a 
bottle  and  glass,  saying,  '  There  is  nothing 
but  slimy  salt  water  in  this  horrid  place, 
so  I  have  been  half  over  the  town  to  beg 
this  bottle  of  porter,'  and,  answering  my 
ejaculation  of  '  Poor  fellow  !'  he  said — 

"  '  You  may  well  say  so,  Sir,  these  sav- 
ages are  worse  than  any  highwaymen; 
they  have  robbed  my  Lord  of  all  his  mo- 
ney and  his  life  too.' 

'•  Whilst  saying  this,  Fletcher,  without 
making  any  remark,  drew  the  shroud  and 
pall  carefully  over  the  feet  of  his  master's 
corpse — he  was  very  nervous   and  trem- 
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biied  as  be  did  it ;  so  strongiy  had  his  weak 
and  superstitious  nature  been  acted  upon  • 
by  the  injuinstions  and  threats  of  his  mas- 
ter, that,  alive  or  dead,  no  one  was  to  see 
his  feet,  for  if  they  did,  he  would  haunt 
him,  &c.,  &c." 

Now,  happily  for  Mr.  Trelawny's  own 
humanity,  he  is  contradicted  in  the  most 
striking  part  of  this  painful  recital  by 
what  he  has  himself  previously,  stated 
concerning  Byron.  The  probabilities  are 
all  strongly  against  his  story.  He  lived 
at  one  period  in  the  closest  intimacy  with 
the  poet,  they  slept  in  the  same  apartment, 
and  many  instances  are  recounted  in  which 
they  went  in  swimming  together.  Shall 
we  credit  the  fact  that  Mr.  Trelawny  dis- 
covered the  true  extent  of  the  deformity, 
for  the  first  time  when  he  (so  meanly  and 
infamously,  if  at  all,)  raised  the  shroud 
from  the  poet's  cold  and  rigid  fbrm?  More 
than  this,  Mr.  Trelawny  says  (page  203) 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  bathing  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  Byron  crawled  upon 
a  rock,  and  holding  out  his  right  leg  to- 
wards him,  wished  that  the  "  accursed 
limb"  might  be  knocked  off  in  the  war. 
Is  this  quite  consistent  with  the  death 
scene  at  Missolonghi  ?  And  is  it  altogether 
probable  that  Fletcher,  who,  in  assisting 
to  embalm  the  body,  must  have  witnessed 
the  exposure  of  his  master's  lameness  be- 
fore many  persons,  should  have  exhibited 
such  melodramatic  horror  at  the  lifling  of 
the  shroud  t 

We  have  introduced  this  shocking  inci- 
dent and  commented  upon  it  only  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  Mr.  Trelawny 
oannot  be  implicitly  trusted  in  his  "  Recol- 
lections." It  may  fairly  be  inferred  that 
what  is  told  by  him  of  Byron  living  is  to 
be  received  with  as  much  allowance  as 
the  unwarrantable  liberty  he  took  with  the 
lifeless  remains. 

The  book  is  certainly  deeply  interesting, 
but  we  may  be  pardoned  for  expressing  the 
hope  that  the  author  has  no  more  "  Kecol- 
lections''  of  distinguished  people  to  give 
to  the  public. 


A  WoifAH*a  Thoughts  About  Women.  By 
the  Author  of  '*  John  Halifax^  GentUman,^^ 
New  York:  Rudd&  Carleton,  310  Broad- 
way. 1858.  [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main 
Street. 

A  new  work  from  Diana  Maria  Muiock 
must  command  attention — the  present  col- 
lection of  Essays  deserves  the  thoughtful 
study  of  that  portion  of  the  community 
specially  addressed  by  the  author.  Read 
these  reflections,  0  charming  creature  I  Q 
dear  divinity !  whose  existence  is  a  perpet- 
ual round  of  luxurious,  perfumed,  incense- 


breathing  idleness;  let  the  bright  eyes, 
whqse  "  languid  light"  is  very  frequently 
**  weary  of  the  rolling  hours,"  fall  upon 
these  honest  pages  where  counsel  takes  the 
place  of  compliment,  and  learn  what  a 
large-hearted,  observant  prayerful  woman 
thinks  of  the  capacities  and  obligations  of 
the  sex.  Nor  should  these  "  Thoughts"  be 
pondered  by  the  ornaments  of  the  fashion- 
able circle  alone  ;  Clara  Vere  de  Yere  and 
Flora  McFlimsey  may  perhaps  profit  most 
of  all  by  the  essay  on  ^^  Something  to  Do," 
but  wherever  a  gentle,  womanly  spirit  is 
struggling  with  the  cares  of  life,  wherever 
an  humble  abode  shelters  the  daughters  of 
laborious  poverty,  wherever  a  delicate  flow- 
er springs  up  amid  the  weeds  of  society, 
there  should  the  practical  suggestions  of 
Miss  Muiock  be  accepted  and  acted  upon. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  our  author  Is 
cruelly  satirical  on  her  sisters.  Thackeray 
has  been  dreadfully  berated  by  the  ladies 
for  his  female  portraitures,  but  he  has  never 
ventured  to  say  half  as  many  hard  things 
concerning  them  as  this  British  Cynthia. 
Let  us  cite  some  of  her  accusations.  Fir?t, 
and  gravest  charge  of  all,  woman  in  gen- 
eral cannot  fall  in  love,  Lord  Byron  to  tha 
contrary  notwithstanding : 

^^  *Many  think  they  fail  in  love,  when  in 
fact  they  are  only  idle'-^is  one  of  the  tmest 
sayings  of  that  great  wise  bore,  Imlac,  in 
Ra»$eiatj  and  it  has  been  proved  by  many 
a  shipwrecked  life,  of  girls  especially. 
This  '  falling  in  love'  being  usually  a  mere 
delusion  of  the  fancy,  and  not  the  real  thing 
at  all,  the  object  is  generally  unattainable 
or  unworthy.  Papa  is  displeased,  mamma 
somewhat  shocked  and  scandalised;  it  if 
a  *  foolish  affair,'  and  no  matrinoonial  re- 
suits  ensue. 

•  •  •  •  Gradually  this  mood  wears 
out;  she  learns  to  regard  ^ love' as  folly, 
and  turns  her  whole  hope  and  aim  to— mat- 
rimony! Matrimony  in  the  abstract;  not 
the  man,  but  any  man-^any  person  who 
will  snatch  her  out  of  the  duUness  of  her 
life,  and  give  her  something  really  to  live 
for,  something  to  fill  up  the  hopeless  blank 
of  idleness  into  which  her  days  are  gradu- 
ally sinking." 

We  may  enter  a  protest  against  this  atro-* 
cious  heresy  in  passing,  but  in  doing  so,  let 
us  explain  that  the  author  of  **  John  Hali- 
fax," who  has  dmwn  for  us  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  a  loving  woman  in  Ursula  March, 
means  only  to  declare  that  in  a  majority  of 
instances  the  British  maidens  cherish  this 
"mere  delusion  of  the  fancy,"  through  sheer 
vacuity  of  mind,  for  the  same  reason  that 
Molly  Bawn's  lover  says  the  stars  shine — 
"because  they've  nothing  else  to  do." 
The  following  serious  expostulation  will  il- 
lustrate her  meaning,  and  we  think  it  must 
go  to  the  hearts  of  many  of  the  young  **  ado- 
rabies"  who  read  it: 
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^  Yoong  ladies,  'tis  worth  a  grave 
tbottght — what,  if  called  away  at  eighteen, 
tveoty  or  thirty,  the  most  of  yon  would 
leave  behind  you  w^hen  you  die?  Much 
embroidery,  doubtless;  various  pleasant, 
kindly,  illegible  letters;  a  moderate  store 
of  good  deeds  ;  aud  a  cart  load  of  good  in- 
tentions. Nothing  else — save  your  name 
on  8  tombstone,  or  lingering  for  a  few  more 
jftars  in  family  or  friendly  memory.   *Poor 

dear 1  what  a  nice  lively  girl  she  was  1' 

For  any  benefit  accruing  through  you  to 
jnoor  generation,  you  might  as  well  never 
have  liyed  at  all." 

Rather  severe  that — un,  peu  fort — cer- 
tainly, bat  read  this  paragraph  from  the 
chapter  on  Gossip,  most  excellent  Miss 
Aiarniuta,  without  resentment,  if  you  can : 

"Should  it  ever  come  to  a  marriage, 
[that  is  a  love  affair] — and  the  wonder  is, 
eonsidering  all  these  things,  that  any  love- 
afiair  ever  does  come  to  that  climax  at  all, 
or  that  any  honest-hearted,  delicate-mind* 
ed  yonni?  people,  ever  have  the  courage  to 
indulge  the  world  by  an  open  attachment 
or  engagement — heavens  and  earth!  how 
it ii>  talked  about! 

*^ls  not  a  little  episode  like  this  at  the  root 
of  nearly  all  the  family  feuds,  lost  friend- 
slupi,  cut  acquaiotanceahips,  so  pitifully 
rife  in  this  world  ?  It  is  the  women  who 
ve  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  who,  in  the  nar- 
rowness or  blank ness  of  their  daily  lives, 
are  gkd  to  catch  at  any  straw  of  interest — 
specially  the  unmarried,  the  idle,  the  rich 
and  the  childless.'' 

We  are  apprehensive  that  our  female 
resderts  who  have  not  seen  Miss  Mulock's 
volume,  have  already  become  a  little  out 
of  temper  with  that  lady,  nor  will  the  8uq> 
e^iug  sentemces  tend  to  nritigate  theii 
displeasure.     She  says, 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  from  some  natural  de- 
lieiency  in  the  constitution  of  our  sex  that 
it  is  so  difficult  to  teaoh  us  justice.  It  cer^ 
iaialy  was  a  mistake  to  make  that  admira- 
ble virtue  a  feinale;  and  even  then  the 
•Usgoritt  seems  to  have  found  it  necessary 
to  bandage  her  eyes.  No;  kindliness,  un- 
teldshness,  charity,  come  to  us  by  nature ; 
hut  I  wish  I  could  see  more  of  my  sisters 
learning  and  practising  what  is  far  more 
difficult  and  far  less  attractive—- common 
jtt&tice,  especially  towards  one  another." 

And  in  another  place,  she  writes: 

"If,  in  the  most  solemn  sense,  not  one 
voraan  in  five  thousand  is  fit  to  be  a  mo- 
Aer,  not  two  out  of  that  number,  we  may 
-•afely  ?ay,  are  fit  to  be  governesses." 

Malicious  Malthusian,  unjust  Miss  Mu- 
loek,  cruel,  cruel  Polly  Hopkins  to  treat  the 
f^^tsax  so  abominably!  They  are  deluded 
when  they  suppose  they  love,  their  exist- 
ence is  worthless,  they  will  talk  over  all  the 
en^gements  of  their  friends,  they  are  in- 


capable of  doing  justice  to  each  other,  and 
they  are  unfit  to  be  mothers  or  governesses 
-—is  there  any  thing  nnore  of  cedsure  to  be 
added?  There  is — 

"And  here  is  <Mie  accusation  which  I 
most  sorrowfully  bring  against  woman,  as 
being  much  more  guilty  than  man.  We 
can  keep  a  secret — ay,  against  all  satire. 
I  protest  we  can — while  the  confider  re- 
mains our  friend;  but  if  that  tU  ceaut,popI 
<nU  it  come$  P* 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  IVom  these  passa- 
ges, however,  that  our  author  is  always  a 
satirist  of  her  sex.  With  shams  and  in- 
sincerities she  is  indeed  severe,  but  she 
deals  gently  with  sorrow,  and  a  kind  word 
of  encouragement  to  the  unfortunate  breaks 
like  a  sunbeam  through  her  honest  indig- 
nation— she  turns  from  folly  to  sufiering 
and  fihe  is  all  tenderness.  Her  sympathies 
are  as  cordial  as  they  are  spontaneous.  It 
was  in  an  amiable  mood  that  she  must 
have  thus  depicted 

TBI  OLD  MAID. 

**  She  has  not  married.  Under  Heaven, 
her  home,  her  life,  her  lot,  are  all  of  her 
own  making.  Bitter  or  sweet  they  have 
been — it  is  not  ours  to  meddle  with  them, 
but  we  ean  any  day  see  their  resnlts.  Wide 
or  narrow  as  her  circle  of  influence  ap- 
pears, she  has  exercised  her  power  to  the 
uttermost,  and  for  good.  Whether  great  or 
small  her  talents,  she  has  not  let  one  of 
them  rust  for  want  of  use.  Whatever  the 
current  of  her  existence  may  have  been, 
and  in  whatever  circumstances  it  has  pla* 
ced  her,  she  has  voluntarily  wasted  no  por- 
tion of  it— not  a  year,  not  a  month,  not  a 
day.  Published  or  unpublished,  this  wo- 
man's life  is  a  goodly  chronicle,  the  title- 
page  of  which  you  may  read  in  her  quiet 
countenance ;  her  nuinner,  settled,  cheer- 
ful and  at  ease ;  her  unfailing  interest  in 
all  things  and  all  people.  You  will  rarely 
find  she  thinks  much  about  herself;  she 
has  never  had  time  for  it.  And  this  her 
life-chronicle,  which,  out  of  its  very  ful- 
ness, has  taught  her  that  the  more  one  does, 
tiie  more  one  finds  to  do— she  will  never 
flourish  in  your  face,  or  the  face  of  Heaven, 
as  something  uncommonly  virtuous  and 
extraordinary.  She  knows  that,  afler  all, 
she  has  simply  done  what  it  was  her  duty 
to  do. 

"  But — and  when  her  place  is  vacant  oiv 
earth,  this  will  be  said  of  her  assuredly, 
both  here  and  Otherwhere—'  Sht  hcUh  dent 
whtit  the  could,* " 

As  a  companion-piece  to  this  beautiful 
portrait,  so  fbll  of  a  holy  calm,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  **A  Woman's 
Thoughts  about  Woman"  may  be  profitably 
rend  by  young  gentletnen  as  well  as  young 
ladies,  we  present  Miss  Mulock's  crayon 
drawing  of 
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THE   OLD   BACHELOR. 

"Scarcely  any   sight   is    more   pitiable 
than  a  young  man  who  has  drifted  on  to 
past  thirty,  without  home  or  near  kindred  ; 
with  just  income  enough  to  keep  him  re- 
spectably in   the  position  which  he   sup- 
poses himself  bound  to  maintain,  and   to 
supply  him  with  the  various  small  luxu- 
ries, such  as  thirty  guineas  per  annum  in 
cigars,  etc.,  which  have  become  habitual 
to  him.     Like  his  fellow-mortals,  he  is  li- 
able enough   to  the  unlucky  weakness  of 
falling   in    love,   now   and   then;    but  he 
somehow  manages  to  extinguish  the  pas- 
sion before   it  gets  fairly  alight,  knowing 
he  can  no  more  venture  to  ask  a  girl  in 
his  own  sphere  to  marry  him,  or  be  engag- 
ed to  him,  than  he  can  coax  the  planet  Ve- 
nus out»of  her  golden  west  into  the  dirty, 
gloomy,  two-pair-back  where  his  laundress 
cheats  him,  and  his  landlady  abuses  him: 
whence,  perhaps,  he  occasionally  emerges 
gloriously,  all  studs  and  white  neck-tie — 
to  assist  at  some  young  beauty's  wedding, 
where  he  feels  in  his  heart  he  might  once 
have  been  the  happy  bridegroom — if  from 
his  silence  she  had  not  been  driven  to  go 
desperately  and  sell  herself  to  the  old  fool 
opposite,  and  is  fast  becoming,  nay,  is  al- 
ready become,  a  fool's  clever  mate— a  mere 
woman  of  the    world.     And  he— what  a 
noble  idea  he  hNis  gained  of  our  sex,  from 
this  and  other  similar  experiences!  with 
what  truth   of  emotion  will  he  repeat,  as 
he  gives  the  toast  of  'The  bridemaids,'  the 
hackneyed  quotation  about  pain  and  sor- 
row wringing  the   brow,  and  smile  half- 
adoringly,  half-pathetically,  at  the  *  minis- 
tering angels'  who  titter  around  him 

In  the  slow  process  of  inevitable  deterio- 
ration, by  forty  he  learns  to  think  matrimo- 
ny a  decided  humbug;  and  hugs  himself 
in  the  conclusion  that  a  virtuous,  high- 
minded,  and  disinterested  woman,  if  ex- 
isting at  all,  exists  as  a  mere  lu9us  natura, 
not  to  be  met  with  by  mortal  man  now-a- 
days.  Relieving  his  feelings  with  a  grunt 
— half-sigh,  half-sneer — he  dresses  and 
goes  to  the  opera,  or  the  ballet,  at  all  events 
—or  settles  himself  on  the  sofa  to  a  French 
novel,  and  ends  by  firmly  believing  us  wo- 
men to  be — what  we  are  painted  there!" 

With  this  passage,  which  we  commend 
to  the  young  lords  of  creation,  our  quota- 
tions from  the  volume  must  terminate.  We 
cannot  close  this  notice  without  a  word  of 
hearty  praise  for  the  admirable  style  in 
which  the  book  has  been  issued  by  the 
new  publishing  house  of  Rudd  &  Carleton, 
and  the  liberality  manifested  by  them  in 
allowing  the  English  author  a  share  in  the 
profits  of  the  American  sales. 


The  Life  of  George  Stephensos,  Raihcay 
Engineer.  By  Samuel  Smiles.  12mo.  pp. 
486.  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1858.  [From 
James  Woodhouse,  137  Main  Street. 

There    is  an  epic  dignity  in  this  biojf- 
raphy   of    a  man   who  by  force  of  char- 
acter overcame  the   most  discouraging  ob- 
stacles in  the  path  to  greatness.     The  in- 
ventor of  the  locomotive  was  tlie  son  of 
an  obscure  labourer  in  a  colliery,  his  boy- 
hood was  passed  in  the  pits  under  circum- 
stances unfavourable  to  mental   improve- 
ment, and  the  eflbrts  of  his  manhood  were 
steadily  pursued  in  opposition  to  tlie  de- 
liberate judgments  of  scientific  engineers; 
but  the  native  energies  of  a  powerful  na- 
ture triumphed  in  the  end  to  the  advan- 
tage  of  mechanical  industry    and  of  the 
world.     The   life    of   George    Stephensoa 
would  seem  to  confirm   yexy  strikingly  the 
belief  tliat  certain  men  are  destined  to  ac- 
complish specific  results,  and  for  thai  pur- 
pose are  not  only  endowed  "with  the  gifts 
requisite  for  the  service,  but  subjected  to  a 
prescribed  course  of  preparation  and  mov- 
ed by  given  impulses  to  perform  iu    Sio- 
phenson  appears  to  have  been  endowed 
with  a  passion  for  the  steam  engine,  itwaa 
the  toy  of  his  childish  days,  and  to  con- 
trive   models   was   to   him    what   making 
couplets  was  to  the  boy  Pope  or  compos- 
ing simple  scores  was  to  the  youthful  Mo- 
zart.    The  first  great  success  he  achi^-vetl 
in   pumping  the  water  from   the  Killing- 
worth  High  Pit,  and  in  after  years  the  mag- 
nificent feat  of  carrpng  the  railway  over 
Chat  Moss,  in   like  manner,  impre^  us  as 
but  the  preparatory  experience  necessary 
to  the  final  completion  of  the   locomotive. 
They  gave  him  confidence,  and  taught  liirn 
reliance  on  his  own  powers  in  tlie  face  of 
the  adverse  opinions  of  the   most  compe- 
tent men  of  science  of  the  age.     There  is 
something  sublime  in  the  rush  of  the  engine 
upon  its  iron  grooves,  over  that  dreary  Ix^ 
once  deemed  insuperable,  at  a  speed  which 
the  best  authorities  conceived  beyond  the 
possibility    of    attainment ;    and   we   can 
well  imagine  that  no  conqueror  after  a  de- 
cisive battle,  no  orator  after  the  triumphant 
issue  of  a  protracted  debate,  ever  felt  more 
elated  by  victory  than  the  son  of  the  New- 
castle collier  at  that  memorable  moment. 
The  joy  of  the  fabled  Pygmalion  when  the 
colour  came  into  the  cheeks  and  the  breath 
heaved  the  bosom  of  the  marble  inmge  he 
had  wrought,  may  afl*ord  a  better   ilkh-im- 
tion  of  the  engineer's  rapture  as  ho  sa\r 
the    rude    mechanism   of    Treveihick,  to 
w^hich   his  own    genius    had    iniparteil  a 
new  life,  moving  oft'  like  a  monartth  of  the 
material  world  before  the  asti>iUNhed  ga^e 
of  scientific   mediocrity.     But  tlie  bxu.-'f 
phy  of  this  remarkable  man  is  not  wiihowt 
high  moral  suggestions  of  the   importance 
of  persevering  labour  and  constant  sell- 
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rt?\>^ci,  in  elevating  the  humblest  to  the 
esteem  and  gratitude  of  mnnkind,  and  the 
ftudjr  of  the  gradual  development  of  his 
jimpJe  and  earnest  character  cannot  fail 
to  produce  a  happy  effect  upon  the  young 
loen  of  England  and  America. 


worthy  jealousy,  but  to  impugn  the  sincer- 
ity and  fitness  of  the  Southern  writers 
who  have  been  engaged  to  illustrate  South- 
ern history,  commerce  and  literature  in  the 
succeeding  volumes.  Wc  again  commend 
the  "  New  American  Cyclopaedia'"  to  our 
readers. 


TuL  New  American  Cyclopedia  :  A  Pop\^ 
lar  Dictionary  of  General  Knmcledge.  Ed- 
ited by  Gio.  Ripley  and  Chas.  A.  Dana. 
New  York:  Appleton&Co.  1858.  Vol- 
ume Second.  [From  J.  W.  Randolph, 
IJl  Main  Street. 

We  see  no  reason,  upon  the  examination 
of  the  second  volume  of  this  important  and 
valuable  work,  to  change  the   favourable 
opinion  we  have  already  expressed  of  it — 
on  the  contrary  we  maintain,  notwithstand- 
ine  the  pedantic  criticism  of  the  London 
Atki^OHm,  that  so  far  it  has  entitled  itself 
V)  be  considered  the   most  useful  dictiona- 
ry of  general  knowledge  for  the  American 
reader  which  has  yet  been  published   in 
tlieEnglish  language.    The  Mhentpum,  with 
characteristic  unfairness,  has  seized  upon 
a  few  trifling   inaccuracies    to   sustain   a 
sweeping  condemnation  of  the  whole  per- 
fa^nnance,  refusing  to  consider   the    more 
elaborate  articles  whose  fulness  and  clear- 
nes?  give  character  lo  tlie  Cyclopaedia.     In 
thi*  Second  Volume,  which  carries  us  mid- 
way into  the  Letter  B,  we   find  much  that 
ii  new.  and  many  subjects  treated  with  an 
ability  and  judgment  which  belong  to  no 
other  work  of  ihe  sort  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.     The  article  on  Athens,  for  ex- 
ample, is  more  satisfactory  to  us  than  the 
article  on  the  same  subject  in  the  new  En- 
eyrlopa-dia  Britannica,  the  only  other  dic- 
tionary now  in  course  of  publication  which 
can  be  compared  with  this   enterprise  of 
the  Applctons.     As  regards  American  sub- 
ject*, there  can  be  no  dispute  that  the  home 
»'^^k  is  the  better  one,  tliough  the  Mhe^ 
**««  in   its    prejudices   would    doubtless 
qoe^jtion  the  propriety  of  giving  a  place  to 
iirnny  of  the  biographies  of  eminent  Amer- 
icnns  contained  in  it.     We  are  sorry  to  ob- 
s*?rre  a  disposition  in   certain   quarters  of 
for  section  of  the  Union  to  decry  the  '•  New 
American  Cyclopaedia,"   because  the  Edi- 
tors are  known   to  entertain  Anti-Slavery 
^ntimenis.     As  long  as  these  sentiments 
are  not  obtruded,  in   the  pages  of  the  work 
•-and  as  yet  we    have  detected  nothing  of 
tl^ie  K)n — we   cannot  fairly  bring  the  fact 
&»rward   as    an   objection    to  it.     No  one 
^y-ihis  the  scholarship  of  the   Editors,  and 
t^e  impartiality    of  the  volumes   remains 
uninipeached.       Indeed  to  reject  a  really 
valuable  and  truthful  compilation  like  this 
fr-r  certain   crocliets  of  the   Editors  which 
^ave  no  bearing  upon  its  general   charac- 
^tr,  is  not  only  to  exhibit  a  narrow  and  un- 


HiBTORY  OP  Europe,  From  the  Fall  of  Na- 
poleon in  1815,  to  the  Accession  of  Louit 
Napoleon  in  1852.  By  Sir  Archibald  Al- 
ison, Bart.,  Author  of  the  "History  of 
Europe  from  the  Commencement  of  the 
French  Revolution,  1789,  to  tlie  Battle  of 
Waterloo,"  &c.,  &c.  Vol.  IIL  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1858.  [From 
A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison  is  a  very  industri- 
ous and  pleasant  writer  of  history.  His 
works  have  a  certain  and  high  value — 
they  present  an  immense  mass  of  facts 
which  can  be  found  in  ho  other  compila- 
tion, and  these  facts  are  chronicled  in  a 
stately  and  agreeable  style.  His  faults  lie 
on  the  surface  and  may  be  readily  discov- 
ered, nor  are  they  of  a  kind  to  impair  se- 
riously the  worth  of  his  writings.  Though 
a  Briton  and  a  tory,  he  endeavours  to  be 
fair  and,  unlike  Lord  Mahon,  he  frankly 
acknowledges  his  errors  when  these  are 
brought  home  to  him.  His  speculations 
are  often  rather  specious  than  solid,  and 
his  rhetoric  is  at  times  too  redundant,  but 
he  describes  the  march  of  events  with  a 
powerful  pen,  and  his  management  of  de- 
tails is  masterly.  The  present  volume 
brings  down  his  History  to  a  very  recent 
period  and  cannot  but  prove  interesting  to 
all  readers.  Indeed,  the  work  is  necessa- 
ry to  the  student  and  the  man  of  letters  as 
constituting  an  important  part  of  the  liter- 
ature of  the  age. 


Wyoming;  Its  History^  Stirring  Incidents^ 
and  Romantic  Adventures.  By  George 
Peck,  D.D.  New  York :  Harper  &  Bros. 
1858.     [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street, 

Wyoming  is  classic  ground,  and  a  great 
deal  has  been  written  about  it,  of  which 
Mr.  Campbell's  beautiful  poem  is  by  no 
means  the  least  authentic  document.  The 
accounts  of  the  Massacre  especially  which 
have  been  accepted  for  truth  in  days  gone 
by,  are  many  of  them  discredited  by  mod- 
ern inquirers,  and  Dr.  Peck  has  done  an 
acceptable  service  in  collecting  and  ar- 
ranging in  proper  form  all  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  Valley.  The 
narrative  he  gives  of  his  interview  with 
Mr.  Gardner,  the  only  living  survivor  of 
the    Massacre,    is    extremely    interesting, 
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as  are  also  his  descriptions  of  the  localities 
and  of  battles.  The  volume  i.s  enhanced  in 
Yalue  by  the  numerous  wood-cuts  it  con- 
tains. These  are  mostly  from  drawings  on 
the  spot  and  arc  executed  in  the  very  best 
manner  of  the  Harpers.  We  must  also 
notice  with  approval  an  Index  to  the  work, 
a  feature  which  is  wantiuj;  in  so  large  a 
majority  of  American  publications. 


The  Coubse  of  True  Love  never  did  Run 
Smooth.  By  Thos.  Bailey  Aldrich.  New 
York :  Rudd  &  Carleton. 

Our  admiration  is  challenged,  in  open- 
ing this  wee  pretty  book,  by  the  marvellous 
beauty  of  the  typography  and  the  creamy 
tint  of  its  smooth  paper,  and  we  inwardly 
oongratulate  the  poet  in  advance  upon 
having  found  publishers  who  know  so 
well  how  to  put  airy  fancies  in  print.  An 
Oriental  luxury  prevades  the  forty-one 
pages,  and  we  might  imagine  the  young 
ladies  of  the  Alhamra  reading  such  light, 
delicious  publications  under  the  orange- 
bowers  of  Spain.  For  the  poem  itself,  we 
can  only  say  that  it  is  a  .sparkling,  sensu- 
ous production,  based  upon  a  story  of  Ha- 
roun  Al  Raschid,  which  Mr.  Aldrich  would 
hardly  venture  to  tell  in  plain  prose  to  a 
circle  of  young  ladies.  We  are  sorry  to 
see  this  giRed  gentleman's  muse  entering 
fi>rbidden  ground.  Poetry  should  be  pure 
or  the  poet  must  be  condemned.  Mr.  Aid- 
rich  has  unquestionable  talent :  we  hojie  he 
will  employ  it  no  longer  in  throwing  the 
graces  of  song  around  subjects  so  indeli- 
cate. 


Mimoirs  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
BTLVANIA.  Vol.  VI.  Philadelphia:  J. 
B.  Lippincott  &  Co.     1858. 

Before  adverting  to  the  contents  of  this 
volume,  let  us  mention  with  pleasure  the 
exceeding  beauty  of  paper  and  typography 
which  distinguishes  the  publications  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society.  We  have 
never  seen  anytliing  more  admirable  in  ex- 
ternals than  this  number  of  their  series  of 
"  Contributions  to  American  History,"  and 
it  must  stimulate  the  members  to  histori- 
cal research  to  have  their  Essays  so  nobly 
printetl. 

The  papers  contained  in  this  volume  are 
worthy  of  the  highest  typographical  hon- 
ours.    Mr.  Townsend  Ward's  "  History  of 


the  Western  Insurrection,*^  knovm  as  the 
Whisky  Rebellion,  is  a  valuable  and  in- 
teresting memoir,  but  the  argunoent  of  Mt* 
Charles  J.  Biddle  on  the  case  of  Major  Ai^ 
dr^  in  reply  to  Lord  Mahon  is  the  gtmof 
the  collection.  The  Knglish  historiaB  it 
demolished.  It  is  difficult  to  saj  wliidi 
is  the  more  to  bo  praised,  the  cogencj  of 
reasoning  or  the  puiity  of  style  in  this 
masterly  piece  of  criticism.  It  should  bi 
adopted  at  once  as  a  companion-piece  to 
American  Revolutionary  History  in  our 
colleges,  and,  so  much  do  we  wish  it  could 
be  read  widely,  that,  had  we  the  Society's 
pcrmis.sion,  we  would  republish  it  in  our 
magazine  entire.  The  Pennsylvania  Hit* 
torical  Society  have  rendered  an  inestima- 
ble service  to  the  country  in  bringing  oat 
such  an  argument. 


The  Book  of  the  Great  Railway  Cbliha- 
TI0N8  OP  1857,  &c.,  &c.  By  Wu.  Pb» 
oott  Smith.  With  Numerous  lUasii» 
tions.  First  Edition.  New  York:  IX 
Appleton  k  Co.     1858. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  conrteoos  wai 
competent  gentleman  who  compiled  At 
interesting  facts  herein  set  forth,  for  a  CQ§f 
of  the  work.  Mr.  William  Prescoit  Smik 
is  Master  of  Transportation  on  that  gUMI  - 
line  of  improvement  known  as  the  BaJtl^ 
more  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  he  may  sif 
of  the  interesting  Excursions  whose  hi^ 
tory  he  has  so  well  wrjtten — ^''AU  tUi 
I  saw,  and  part  of  it  I  was.'* 
no  unim)>ortant  part  truly,  as  very 
of  the  participants  (and  among 
the  Editor  of  tlio  Messenger)  who 

indebted  to  hira  for    numberless   o 

sies,  can  testify.  We  hope  some  day  «• 
may  go  over  the  ground  again  under  hit 
command — Teucro  duce  tt  auspict  TVacm 
Let  us  say,  meanwhile,  with  regard  to  thit 
book,  that  it  contains  much  valuable  vtt 
formation  concerning  the  railway  conn— 
tion  between  tlio  sea  board  and  the  GietA 
West,  which  can  be  obtaincMl  in  no  othtt 
shape,  and  that  apart  from  the  festiYititt 
of  the  hour  which  aro  recorded  in  it 
spirit  and  fidelity,  its  descriptions  of: 
ry  render  it  highly  acceptable  to  the 
eral  reader. 


Several  book   notices  prepared  for  ikfl 
present  number  of  the  Messenger  are 
voidably  laid  over  till  next  month. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  FREE  SOCIETY* 


timonj  of  the  numeroas  and  un- 
tie ^itnesees  whom  we  have 
[,  a  teetimony  which  might  have 
iplied  to  any  extent,  has  shown 
e  mental  and  moral  destitution 
pie  IB  equal  to  their  physical 
enee  we  cannot  look  there  (in 
for  the  highest  and  best  deyelop- 
iwilixatton. 

»  adyocates  of  free  labour  tell 
le  of  the  evils  of  slayery  is,  that 
s  a  irapid  increase  of  the  popu- 
Vm  freely  acknowledge  this,  and 
(bmttbisisan  inestimable  benefit. 
opalation  is  not  a  good  per  se. 
i  certain  limit  it  is  a  positive 
bse  been  shown  previously.  The 
the  advantage  of  a  very  large 
n  11  a  relie  of  barbarism.  The 
•epoblics  of  antiquity  and  the 
ee  of  modern  times,  encouraged 
pKwe  premiums  and  pensions  to 
oe  who  brought  up  large  fami- 
iking  thereby  to  multiply  the 
of  the  nation  and  consequently 
j^.  And  they  were  consistent 
because  the  main  point  of  view 
n  was  capability  for  military  de- 
aggression;  and  the  more  citi- 
tale  possessed,  the  more  soldiers 
bring  into  the  field.  But  the 
of  religion  and  civilization  have 
»  sounder  views.  The  civilised 
if  the  world  have  found  out  that 
h  was  not  intended  as  a  great 
Id;  that  man  was  not  created  to 
I  for  powder;''  that  war  is  not 
lal  eonclition  of  mankind.  And 
I  they  still  resort  to  arms  to  de- 


cide their  differences,  it  is  with  &  daily 
increasing  reluctance  due  to  their  dis- 
covery of  the  fact  that  wars  are  ruinous 
follies,  disastrous  even  to  the  conquerors. 
A  swarming  population,  however  favour- 
able to  calculations  based  upon  the  em- 
ployment of  brute  force,  cannot  therefore 
be  considered  an  element  of  happiness 
by  the  political  economist. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  a  very 
dense  population  increases  the  nationiJ 
wealth  and  developes  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country. 

This  is  no  doubt  true,  but  it  proves 
nothing  as  to  the  advantage  of  such  a 
density.  National  wealth  and  national 
happiness  are  not  synonymoes  expres- 
sions. If  a  nation  can  with  justice  be 
termed  happy,  it  is  because  the  great 
moss  of  its  citizens  are  so,  individually. 
But  the  aggregate  wealth  of  a  nation 
may  be  immense,  while  its  citizens  are 
individually  in  the  most  alject  poverty. 
Thus,  the  aggregate  wealth  of  India  is 
prodigious,  while  nearly  every  one  of  its 
hundred  and  eighty  million  inhabitants 
is  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  A  tax  of 
a  few  pence  upon  each  produces  a  very 
large  aggregate  income,  and  w^  might 
think  that  population  rich  which  is  able 
to  pay  such  a  revenue ;  while  the  truth  is 
that  each  is  wrung  to  the  uttermost  to 
pay  even  his  few  pence.  Again,  the 
the  wealth  and  resources  of  England 
may  be  termed  infinite  compared  to  those 
of  any  county  in  Virginia.  Tet,  what 
county  in  Virginia  is  not  vastly  superior 
to  England  in  the  average  comfort  and 
happiness  of  its  inhabitants  ?    The  mil- 
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lions  of  hunger-driven  labourers  of  Eng- 
land are  as  little  benefitted  by  the  pro- 
digious accumulation  of  riches  in  their 
country  as  if  they  were  the  subjects  of  a 
bankrupt  power.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  condition  of  the  masses  of  the  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  people  is  preferable 
to  that  of  the  English  so  far  as  comforts 
and  happiness  are  concertied. 

With  regard  to  the  development  of 
natural  resources,  the  favourite  phrase  of 
the  day,  we  do  not  underrate  its  value; 
and  we  do  not  deny  that  a  certain  density 
of  population  is  necessary  to  carry  it  out. 
But  yet  it  is  possible  to  pay  too  dearly 
for  it.  Laying  aside  the  idea  of  military 
power,  or  political  preponderance  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  is  it  not  bet- 
ter that  a  country  should  possess  a  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  too  small  to  develope 
fully  its  resources,  but  all  enjoying  an 
abundance  of  comforts  and  of  the  means  of 
subsistence,  than  that  it  should  have  its 
powers  developed  to  the  utmost  extent, 
when  at  the  same  time  these  are  insuf- 
ficient for  the  support  of  its  overgrdwn 
population?  Is  it  not  better  that  half 
the  land  should  remain  an  uncleared 
forest,  if  i||  few  inhabitans  live  in  plenty, 
than  that  every  inch  of  it  should  be  made 
to  render  its  utmost  yield  if  this  is  inade- 
quate to  maintain  the  vast  numbers  of  its 
citizens  ?  What  benefit  is  it  to  the  Lyon- 
ese  silk  weaver,  or  the  Manchester  opera- 
tive, dragging  out  his  miserable  existence 
and  dying  prematurely  from  the  effects  of 
continued  privations,  that  his  country  is 
covered  with  an  admirable  net-work  of 
railroads  and  canals,  and  that  its  mineral 
wealth  has  started  into  life  thousands  of 
industrial  establishments?  What  advan- 
tage is  it  to  the  Chinese  peasant  that 
every  foot  of  his  native  soil  is  cultivated 
with  a  skill  and  intelligence  truly  won- 
derful, when,  out  of  the  really  prodigi- 
ous aggregate  of  its  products,  the  utmost 
that  he  can  secure  for  his  daily  allowance 
is  a  handful  of  rice;  and  he  is  compelled 
to  eke  out  his  subsistence  by  having 
recourse  to  the  most  loathsome  food? 
Better  far  that  any  country  should  be 
occupied  by  a  few  thousand  citizens  far 
above  the  reach  of  want,  than  by  millions 
of  beggars.    It  is  possible  that  the  more 


rapid  increase  of  population  of  the  North- 
ern States  may  augment  their  political 
preponderance;  but  in  the  superior  stnnd- 
ard  of  comfort  and  happiness  of  our  peo- 
ple, we  have  an  advantage  far  above 
mere  political  considerations. 

The  great  problem  of  free  society,  and 
it  IS  entirely  independent  of  the  form  of 
government,  is  therefore  this :  Hbtt  can 
the  existing  social  evils  be  remoted  or  mi'fi- 
ffatedf 

The  question  is  one  of  tremendous  im- 
portance. Statesmen  who  see  the  toiling 
crowds,  with  rage  and  despair  in  their 
eyes,  stand  aghast  and  mute.  Like  the 
rash  tourist  who  ventured  too  far  on  a 
reef  uncovered  at  low  tide,  they  see  the 
swelling  waves  advancing  with  fearful 
certainty  and  there  is  neither  retreat  nor 
assistance.  Yet  a  solution  must  be  found, 
or  society  itself  will  perish  in  the  awful 
convulsion. 

What  can — what  should  be  done? 

There  is  a  large  class  of   politicians 
who  answer  boldly:   "Nothing.     Labour 
is  like  any  other  commodity.     It  is  worth 
just  what  it  will  bring  in  the  market,  and 
the  labourer  has    no   right   to  ask  fur 
more."    We  admit  the  truth  of  the  as- 
sertion in  the  abstract.    But  8upp4»se  that 
the  price  of  labour  is  not  sufficient  lu 
enable  the    labourer    to    live,  must  be 
therefore  die?    Dare  you  tell — will  it  be 
safe  to  tell  several  millions  of  men,  that 
whereas  their  labour  is  not  worth  enough 
to  afford  them  a  living,  it  is   perfectly 
reasonable  and  in  accordance   with  the 
sound    principles    of  political    economy 
that  they  should  starve?  and   that  they 
have  no  right  to  ask  for  relief  at  the  hands 
of  society  or  government?    This  may  be 
true,   but  will   they  understand    it   and 
submit  to  it?    Will  they. not  rather  rise 
in  ungovernable  fury  and  take   by  force 
the  relief  which  you  refuse?     Or  do  you 
rely  upon  brute  force,  cannons  and  bayrw 
nets,  to  compel  their  acquiescence?    If 
you  do,  remember  that  force  is  on  their 
side  for  they  are  millions,  and  tou.  the 
holders  of  property,  a  few  thousand. 

Is  there,  however,  no  remedy? 

He  who  asks  this  question  is  like  the 
magician  of  old,  who  having  unwittingly 
uttered  the  cabalistic  word,  found  him- 
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self    incontinently    surrounded    by    the 
strange  and  fasta«itic  legions  (»f  the  Wal- 
purgis  Night.      Nothing   can   equal  the 
number  of  quacks  and  inventors  of  nos- 
trums for  the  body  politic,  but  the  hosts 
of  patent-medicine    venders    who    have 
undertaken  to  cure  our  mortal  bodies  of 
all  tiie  evils  that  flesh  is  heir  to.     It  would 
re<iuire  a  Homeric  faculty  of   enumera- 
tion and  epithet,  to   name   and  describe 
these  cohorts  of  political  tinkers;  Four- 
rierites,   Owenites,    St.  Simonians,  Com- 
muniiits,  Socialists,  Icarians  and  id  genus 
(ymne ;    t«)    which    may    be    added,    by 
way  of  variety,  Spiritual-Rappers,  Fre^ 
Lovers  and  Mormons.     Yet  it  is  wonder- 
ful to  see  how  small  is  the  number  of 
leading  ideas  in  the  whole  sum  of  their 
theories.     A  passing  notice  must  suffice 
for  most  of  them.     It  will  be  easily  per- 
ceived that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  their 
errors  is    their    forgetting    the    sapient 
aphorism  of   Christopher   North,    **  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  human  nature  in 
man."    They  have  framed  beautiful  sys- 
tems, and  described  in  glowing  colours 
the  felicity  which  would  be  enjoyed  by 
all  in  the  Elysian  Fields  of  their  Utopias; 
but  they  have  overlooked  the  simple  fact 
that  in  order  to  realize  their  captivating 
vibions,  men  must  cast  oiF  the  evil  pas- 
sions of  their  hearts  and  become  angels ; 
a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished 
for,  but  rather  out  of  the  bounds  of  pro- 
bability. 

We  shall  not  consider,  in  this  argu- 
ment, any  of  the  schemes  which  have  for 
their  object  an  equal  division  of  property 
between  the  members  of  society.  The 
absurdity,  and  absolute  impossibility  of 
such  schemes,  have  everywhere  consigned 
them  to  oblivion.  We  shall  not  go  back 
to  antiquity,  for  our  business  is  with 
mo<iern  society;  but  our  readers  will 
easily  see  tliat  the  theorists  of  our  day 
have  sometimes  borrowed  largely  from 
the  dreams  of  Plato,  and  the  legislation 
of  Lycargus. 

The  systems  which  have  been  proposed 
for  the  reform  of  society,  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes.  Those  of  the  first,  aim 
openly  at  the  total  subversion  of  the 
present  order  of  things,  substituting 
themselTes  in  its  stead*    Those  of  the 


second,  pretend  merely  to  modify  the  ex- 
isting institutions  ;  to  improve  and  not  to 
eliminate. 

To  the  first  of  these  classes  belongs  the 
theory  of  Morelly,  a  French  writer  of  the 
last  century,  who  has  furnished  nearly 
all  the  doctrines  of  the  modern  socialists. 
Here  are  the  bases  of  his  system,  as  laid 
down  in  his  **  Code  de  la  Nature.  Paris, 
1755." 

•*  To  maintain  the  indivisible  unity  of 
common  funds  and  a  common  residence. 

**  To  render  education  equally  accessi- 
ble to  all. 

**  To  establish  the  common  use  of 
labour  and  of  productions. 

**  To  distribute  labour  according  to 
strength  ;  products  according  to  wants. 

**  To  unite  a  thousand  persons  at  least, 
80  that  each  one  labouring  according  to 
hut  strength  and  his  faculties  ^  and  consum- 
ing according  to  his  wants  and  tastes^  there 
is  established  for  a  sufficient  number  of 
individuals  a  means  of  consumption  which 
does  not  surpass  the  common  resources; 
and  a  result  of  laVjour  which  renders 
them  always  sufficiently  abundant. 

"To  grant  no  other  privilege  to  tiilent 
than  to  direct  the  labours  for  the  com- 
mon interest,  and  to  keep  no  account  in 
the  partition  of  the  capacity,  but  only  of 
the  wants  which  exist  above  all  capacity 
and  survive  it. 

"Not  to  allow  pecuniary  recompenses, 
because  capital  is  an  instrument  of 
labour  which  should  remain  entirely 
available  in  the  hands  of  the  adminis- 
tration." 

The  fundamental  idea  in  this  system  as 
expounded  later  by  Mably  and  Rousseau, 
and  also  by  the  socialists  of  this  day,  is 
thnt  men  are  unequal  in  faculties  and 
wants,  but  equal  in  rights.  Therefore, 
justice  consists  in  requiring  more  from 
him  who  can  do  more,  and  in  giving 
more  to  him  on  whom  Nature  has  im- 
posed more  wants.  They  propose,  as  a 
model  for  the  State,  the  family  in  which 
the  division  of  posts  is  made  according 
to  the  strength  ;  and  of  the  fruits,  ac- 
cording to  the  wants  of  the  members :  in 
which  there  is  a  disinterested  command 
on  the  part  of  the  father,  and  a  volun- 
tary obedience  on  the  part  of  the  chil- 
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dren.  The  advocates  of  this  system  as- 
sert that  this  principle  would  put  an  end 
to  the  remorseless  competition  of  modern 
society ;  for,  say  they,  why  should  any 
one  strive  madly  for  the  highest  posts 
when  these  would  bring  only  an  increase 
of  duties  and  labours,  without  producing 
any  more  profit  ? 

Br)ng  this  doctrine  under  the  test  of 
reason  and  what  is  it?  "  Vox  et  preterea 
nihil"  To  suppose  that  society  is  or 
ouf^ht  to  be  only  the  family  upon  a  larger 
scale  is  a  grievous  error.  It  is  impossi- 
ble that  men  should  have  towards  other 
men,  not  connected  with  them  by  ties  of 
blood,  those  feelings  which  animate  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family.  If  the  father 
takes  upon  himself  the  most  arduous 
labours  and  keeps  for  himself  only  the 
smallest  part  of  the  proceeds,  it  is  be- 
cause conjugal  and  paternal  love  make 
him  find  his  happiness  in  providing  for 
the  wants  of  those  dear  beings  who  are 
dependent  upon  him.  If  we  were  to  act 
upon  the  principle  of  requiring  most  of 
him  who  can  do  most,  without  rewarding 
him  in  proportion  to  his  capacity,  and  at 
the  same  time,  to  give  most  to  him  who 
has  most  wants,  irrespective  of  his  de- 
ficiencies in  talents  or  industry,  we  dare 
say  that  most  men  would  find  it  ex- 
tremely convenient  to  say:  "Oh,  as  to 
my  capacity  for  work,  it  is  exceedingly 
small  indeed,  but  my  wants  are  prodi-gi- 
ons-ly  large  I''  In  reality,  no  surer  plan 
could  be  devised  to  kill  industry  and  in- 
vention, and  all  those  splendid  achieve- 
ments which  are  the  result  of  necessity 
or  ambition. 

*'  Oh,  bul  if  man,  in  the  present  state 
of  society,  does  not  love  his  fellow-man 
as  much  as  his  children,''  exclaim  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  system,  "it  is  because 
society,  as  it  is  constituted,  has  made  him 
selfish.  If  he  is  fond  of  indolence,  it  is 
as  Morel ly  says,  because  '  of  social  dis- 
tinctions, which  casting  some  into  sloth 
and  effeminacy,  inspire  in  others  a  dis- 
gust and  an  aversion  for  forced  dutiep.' 
In  our  renovated  society,  benevolence  will 
take  the  place  of  selfishness,  and  the  love 
of  labour  will  supplant  the  disposition 
to  self-indulgence." 

"  Credai  Judceua  ApeUa  non  egoJ* 


Human  nature  must  be  changed  before 
all  this  can  take  place.  Horace  was  much 
clearer  sighted  than  oar  theorists  when 
he  exclaimed: 

**Naiuram  expellas  Jurcd,  tamen  usgw 
recurret" 

We  easily  recognize  in  this  theory  of 
Morelly,  the  basis  upon  which  the  chiefs 
of  socialism  have  reared  their  systems. 
It  was  there  that  Fourrier  found  bis 
phalansQres,  and  he  connected  with  this 
idea  some  kind  of  vague  and  mystical,  or 
rather  unintelligible  Christianity,  of  which 
he  pronounced  himself  the  apostle.  Pierre 
Leroux  has  done  the  same  thing.  Proud- 
hon  hns,  in  addition,  proscribed  money 
from  his  republic;  and  in  this  he  was 
logical.  For  in  a  society  where  all  things 
are  common,  there  can  be  no  change  ot 
values.  Every  man  brings  to  the  supreme 
authority  (whatever  this  may  be)  the 
products  of  his  labour,  and  this  authority 
distributes  these  products  to  each  one 
"  according  to  his  wants."  Therefore 
money,  the  only  purpose  of  which  is  to 
serve  as  a  means  of  exchange,  must  be 
perfectly  useless  in  such  a  community! 
Louis  Blanc  and  the  St.  Simonians,  have 
also  adopted  the  idea  of  the  P/talarusteres 
in  connection  with  their  own  peculiar 
views. 

In  his  "Enquiry  into  the  Principles  of 
Political  Justice,"  Godwin,  a  well  known 
English  author  of  the  last  century,  re- 
produces the  main  features  of  the  theory 
of  Morelly.  The  refutation  of  his  doc- 
trines, by  the  celebrated  Malthas,  is  so 
complete  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  to 
give  an  outline  of  it.  Godwin  having 
laid  down  the  foundations  of  hi^  system 
of  communism,  expatiates  upon  the  beauti- 
ful results  which  are  to  flow  from  it 
**  The  spirit  of  oppression,  the  spirit  of 
servility  and  the  spirit  of  fraud,  these  are 
the  immediate  growth  of  the  established 
administration  of  property.  They  are 
alike  hostile  to  intellectual  improvement. 
The  other  vices  of  envy,  malice  and  re- 
venge, are  their  inseparable  companions. 
In  a  state  of  society  where  men  lived  in 
the  midst  of  plenty,  and  where  all  shared 
alike  the  bounties  of  Nature,  these  senti- 
ments would  inevitably  expire.  The  nar- 
row principle  of  selfishness  would 
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igh.(?)  No  man  being  obliged  to  gnard 
bis  little  Rtore,  or  provide  with  anxiety 
And  paiD  for  liie  restless  wants,  each 
woold  lose  bis  individual  existence  in  the 
tbougbt  of  the  public  good.  No  man 
would  be  an  enemy  to  bis  neighbours,  for 
tbey  would  have  no  subject  of  contention  ; 
and  of  consequence,  philanthropy  would 
resome  the  empire  which  reason  assigns 
her.  Mind  would  be  delivered  from  per- 
petual anxiety  about  corporal  support; 
snd  free  to  expatiate  in  the  field  of 
thought,  which  is  congenial  to  her,  each 
woold  assist  the  inquiries  of  all." 

This  is  indeed  a  glowing  and  captiva- 
ting picture.  But  let  us  examine  it  a  litp 
tie  more  closely.  Let  us  suppose  the 
theory  applied. 

We  will  grant,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  human  industry  will  not  be 
diminished  by  a  system  which  removes 
the  greatest  incentives  to  action.     All 
men  are  now  equal,  and  as  labour  is 
necessary,  aU  must  labour;  there  can  be 
no  more  drones  in  the  social  hive.    Pro- 
doction  18  immensely  stimulated.    The 
prpceeds  go  into  a  common  fund,  npon 
which  every  one  has  a  right  to  draw  ac- 
cording to  his  wants.    For  a  time,  all 
swim  in  plenty.    But  now  the  principle 
of  population  (page  8)  begins  to  act  with 
oorresponding  energy.    Every  one  being 
free  from  all  anxiety  as  to  the  support  of 
himself  or  a  family,  will  marry  as  soon 
as  the    inclination    prompts   him.    All 
those  checks  npon  marriage,  imposed  by 
the  necessity  of  acquiring  a  trade  or  pro- 
fession, or  a  little  capital,  or  even  a  dwel- 
ling, will  be  swept  away.    Now  if  there 
is  anything  perfectly  established  and  ad- 
mitted among  the  acknowledged  facts  of 
human  knowledge,  it  is  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  population  will  double  in 
less  than  twenty-five  years ;  it  has  some- 
times done  BO  in  fifteen,  without  the  aid 
of  immigration.    It  is  just  as  well  estab- 
lished, that  in  old  settled  countries  where 
there  are  no  new  regions  to  open,  the 
productions  of  the  earth  increase  only  in 
an  arithmetical  ratio  instead  of  a  geo- 
metrical.    This   being    so,    twenty-five 
years  after  the  establishment  of  this  new 
order  of  eociety,  the  population  will  have 
doubled ;  and  we  will  admit,  for  the  sake 


of  argument,  that  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence have  doubled  also.  In  twenty- 
five  years  more,  the  population  is  four 
times  its  original  number,  and  subsist- 
ence is  only  three  times  what  it  was. 
The  great  plenty  begins  to  diminish. 
Twenty-five  years  more;  population  is 
eight  times  and  production  four  times 
what  they  were.  The  proportion  of  pro- 
ducts coming  to  each  is  only  half  what  it 
was  at  the  start ;  and  at  the  end  of  one 
hundred  years,  (a  brief  period  in  the 
history  of  a  nation),  you  would  have  a 
population  sixteen  times  as  great  as  at 
the  beginning  to  support  upon  means 
only  five  times  as  great.  The  plenty  of 
former  years  has  been  exchanged  for 
scarcity.  That  delightful  reliance  upon 
unfailing  supplies  is  now  converted  into 
harrowing  anxiety.  Will  not  pressing 
want  hold  out  a  temptetion  to  each  one  to 
secure  and  conceal  more  than  his  slender 
share  of  the  common  stock ;  and  there 
being  no  law  to  protect  private  property, 
will  he  not  be  compelled  "  to  guard  by 
force  his  little  store,"  which  will  become 
a  sufficient  cause  of  contention  between 
him  and  his  neighbour?  How  long  will 
it  be  before  ''the  narrow  principle  of 
selfishness"  drives  out  once  more  that  of 
universal  benevolence?  How  long  will 
men  ''  abandon  their  own  individual  ex- 
istence in  the  thought  of  the  public  good  V* 
Will  not  the  final  result  be  an  equality  of 
frightful  misery,  which  will  suddenly 
check  population  by  universal  famine? 
Only  two  alternatives  will  then  remain. 
Either  to  re-establish  the  institution  of 
private  property,  and  then  you  will  have 
all  the  evils  which  you  had  hoped  to 
avoid,  and  you  will  have  them  multiplied 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion produced  by  your  experiment; — or 
else  you  must  relapse  into  barbarism,  in 
which  force  is  the  only  law.  If  any  one 
thinks  this  dilemma  would  not  spring  up 
so  soon,  let  him  prolong  the  period  to  200 
years,  and  he  will  find  that  if  nothing 
checks  the  operation  of  the  law,  there  will 
be  a  population  256  times  as  large  to  be  fed 
npon  producto  only  nine  times  as  great 
as  at  the  start.  But  in  reality,  if  the  ex- 
periment could  ever  be  tried,  it  would  end 
in  universal  starvation  in  less  than  60  years. 
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Not  only  are  the  theories  which  con> 
template  the  abolition  of  private  property 
impracticable,  but  they  are  contrary  to 
the  essence  and  nature  of  man.  To  sup- 
pose that  there  ever  was  a  time  when 
man  had  no  property,  nothing  that  he 
oalled  his  own,  is  as  absurd  as  to  sup- 
pose that  there  was  a  time  when  he  lived 
out  of  society.  What  has  been  called  by 
some  writers  like  Rousseau,  the  state  of 
nature,  is  in  fact  the  most  unnatural  of 
all  states  for  man  to  be  in,  and  it  is  a 
state  in  which  he  never  was,  according  to 
their  understanding  of  the  words.  Pro- 
perty and  society,  however  limited,  dis- 
tinguish man  from  the  brute.  ''Man,'' 
says  Lieber,  ^'cannot  be,  never  was,  with- 
out property,  without  mine  and  thine.  If 
he  could,  he  would  not  be  man.  In  all 
stages  of  civilization,  at  all  ages  of  life, 
we  find  him  anxious  to  individualize 
things,  to  rescue  them  as  it  were  from 
indefinite  generality — to  appropriate." — 
(Political  Ethics,  vol.  I.  p.  120.) 

"The  idea  of  a  chimerical  fraternity 
realized  upon  earth,''  says  Lamar  tine, 
"leads  by  a  direct  consequence  to  the 
suppression  of  the  family.  Without  per- 
sonal and  hereditary  property,  this  family, 
the  source,  the  delight  and  continuation 
of  humanity,  has  no  foundation  to  germi- 
nate and  perpetuate  itself  here  below. 
The  man  is  a  male,  the  wcman  a  female, 
and  the  child  a  young  one  of  the  human 
flock.  The  soil,  without  a  master,  ceases 
to  be  fertile.  Civilization,  the  product  of 
wealth,  of  leisure  and  of  emulation,  van- 
ishes. The  destruction  of  the  family  is 
the  suicide  ( f  the  human  race  I"-7( French 
Revolution  of  1848,  vol.  1.  p.  48.) 

The  next  system  to  which  we  shall 
direct  the  reader's  attention  is  one  which, 
to  the  superficial  observer,  might  appear 
identical  with  the  preceding.  It  will  bo 
perceived,  however,  that  there  is  an  essen* 
tial  difi*erence  between  them.  Before  ex- 
amining the  system,  let  us'  say  a  few 
words  of  its  author. 

Among  the  few  noblemen  of  really 
ancient  race,  whom  the  course  of  time 
and  revolutions  spared  mtil  the  nine- 
teenth century,  was  the  Duke  of  St 
Simon,  the  descendant  and  heir  of  his 
famous  namesake,  the  historian  of   the 


reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Notwithstanding 
the  aristocratic  splendour  of  his  birth,  he 
made  it  his  object  to  alttack  rank  aod 
privileges,  and  all  artificial  distincticns. 
Convinced  that  before  composing  a  code 
for  mankind  it  is  necessary  to  have  at- 
tentively analysed  both  men  and  things, 
he  passed  the  first  half  of  his  life  in 
studying  society  in  all  its  aspects,  prac- 
tising, as  an  observer,  vice  as  well  as 
virtue,  deriving  a  lesison  from  each  of  his 
falls,  making  a  study  of  his  own  follies, 
lavishing  prodigally,  but  with  a  purpose, 
a  vast  fortune;  then  poor  to  excess,  living 
by  a  miserable  employment  as  a  mere 
copyist  at  the  very  time  that  he  was  gov- 
erning the  world  in  dreams;  a  sage  in 
the  estimation  of  some,  a  madman  in  that 
uf  the  majority;  ardent  to  enthusiasm, 
then  desponding  to  the  degree  of  attempt- 
ing suicide,  at  last  reduced  to  beg  his 
bread,  he  who  had  so  often  assembled  at 
his  table,  in  order  to  judge  them,  the 
most  brilliant  artists  and  the  moat  cele- 
brated savans.  Such  was  the  life  of  St. 
Simon.  Let  us  pass  from  him  to  his 
ideas. 

He  first  divided  society  into  workers 
and  idlers ;  and  believing  that  the  future 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  first,  he  occu- 
pied himself  with  them  alone.  lie  sought 
the  most  exact  classification  to  be  intro- 
duced among  them. 

Man  feels,  thinks,  acts.  From  the  con- 
sideration of  this  triple  function,  be  con- 
cluded that  the  whole  work  of  the  world 
is  to  be  done  by  those  who  address  them- 
selves to  the  feelings  of  man,  those  who 
cultivate  his  intellect,  and  thoee  who 
direct  his  powers  of  action.  Hence  three 
classes  of  workers:  Artists,  men  of 
science,  and  men  of  labour  and  traffic. 
He  adopted  as  his  motto,  "Everything 
for,  and  through  industry."  He  declared 
that  the  time  had  come  to  inaugurate  the 
reign  of  labour.  He  whom  the  men  of 
labour  looked  up  to,  as  the  first  man  of 
labour  among  them,  was  to  be  the  king  of 
this  now  reign. 

St.  Simon  died  before  his  theory  had 
been  fully  expounded.  His  disoiplee 
elaborated  it  as  follows : 

They  occupied  themselves  with  veri- 
fying, by  historical  inductions,  the  law 
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of  progres?,  "which  constituted  the  basis 
of  their  belief. 

With  regard  to  the  order  of  the  feel- 
ings, they  observed  that  the  course  of 
buniauity  was  from  hatred  to  love,  from 
antagonism  to  association.  Thus  the 
conqueror  began  by  exterminating  the 
conquered.  By  and  by  he  merely  made 
him  a  slave.  The  serf  succeeded  to  the 
slave,  and  fhe  freeman  t«i  the  serf.  Again, 
tbej  found  a  single  family  enlarging  itself 
until  it  became  a  city  ;  the  city  swelling 
itself  into  a  kingdom,  the  kingdom  be- 
coming a  federation  of  kingdoms,  until, 
bj  degrees,  a  good  number  of  nations 
united  under  the  law  of  Christianity.  The 
I  march  of  humanity  was  then  t(^)wai'ds  the 
principle  of  universal  association  founded 
upun  universal  love. 

With  regard  to  the  facts  which  con- 
cern  science,  history  afforded  them  in- 
struction of  a  no  less  valuable  nature,  for 
the  development  of  civilization  had  con- 
tinuously augmented  the  importance  of 
the  intellectual  man  to  the  detriment  of 
the  strong  man.  Humanity  was  then 
advancing  towards  an  organization  in 
'ffhieh  there  shall  be  given  to  each  accord- 
iu'j  to  his  capacity. 

With  regard  to  industry  or  labour,  the 
progress  was  manifest.  Habits  of  indus- 
try had  been  gaining  the  ground  w^hich 
habits  of  war  had  been  losing.  War  had 
n«'t  yet  been  banished,  but  its  object  was 
no  longer  the  same,  "Where  nations 
formerly  armed  themselves  for  purposes 
of  devastation,  they  now  armed  them- 
lielves  io  order  to  establish  marts  of  trade. 
The  commercial  conquests  of  England 
had  been  substituted  for  the  triumph- 
Cunque&ts  of  old  Rome.  Napoleon  him- 
self, the  man  of  battles,  had  held  out  to 
the  ambition  of  his  armies,  commerce  and 
peace  as  the  objects  for  which  they  were 
to  contend.  Humanity  was  then  march- 
ing on  towards  the  organization  of  in- 
dustry. 

Ah  the  result  of  these  historical  investi- 
giiions, came  the  three  following  formuke: 

Universal  association  based  upon  love; 
and  us  a  corollary,  no  more  hostile  com- 
petition. 

To  each  one,  labour  according  io  his 
f^'ipacily^  and  to  €ach  capacity  7-eicards  {or 


products)  according  to  its  works ;  and  as 
a  corollary,  no  more  hereditary  posses- 
sion. 

Organization  of  industry;  and  as  a 
corollary,  no  more  war. 

When  they  were  asked  who  was  to  be 
the  judge  of  the  capacities,  they  replied: 
"He  shall  govern  who  shall  feel  himself 
the  most  capable,  and  shall  be  able  to 
procure  his  reception  as  such."  So  that 
they  had  in  view  a  personal  and  pacific 
dictatorship,  having  its  source  in  the 
perfectly  voluntary  adhesion  of  the  gov- 
erned; or  in  their  own  words,  their  chief 
was  to  be  "  the  most  loving  and  the  most 
beloved." 

We  have  taken  and  abridged  this  expo- 
sition of  the  doctrines  of  the  St.  Simonians, 
from  Louis  Blanc's  "  History  of  Ten 
Years."  Should  these  doctrines  appear 
rather  vague  and  obscure,  we  can  assure 
the  reader  that  they  are  clear  as  noonday 
and  the  quintessence  of  good  sense,  when 
compared  to  the  moral  and  religious 
dogmas  which  were  advanced  by  the 
leaders  of  the  school.  These  set  them- 
selves up  as  the  apostles  of  a  sect  which 
they  called  New  Christianity,  and  in  that 
character  published  and  propagated  such 
an  amount  of  blasphemous  nonsense  and 
mystical  immorality  as  would  surpass  be- 
lief, were  it  not  for  the  fact,  that  when 
man,  forsaking  the  light  of  revelation, 
ventures  to  solve  for  himself  the  great 
problems  of  his  existence  and  his  re- 
lations to  his  Creator,  there  is  nothing  too 
absurd  for  him  to  fancy,  nothing  too 
monstrous  for  him  to  advance. 

The  difference  between  the  St.  Simoni- 
ans and  the  followers  of  Morelly,  Owen 
and  Fourrier,  or  the  Communists,  is  one 
of  principle.  The  latter  said:  "To  each 
one,  labour  according  to  his  capacity; 
products  according  to  his  wants.'^  The 
former  said:  *'To  each  one,  labour  ac- 
cording to  his  capacity;  and  to  each 
capacity,  rewards  according  to  its  works,'' 
Hence  the  bitter  hostility  between  the 
two  schools.  To  distribute  rewards  ac- 
cording to  the  capacities,  was,  in  many 
cases,  to  give  more  than  what  the  actual 
wants  of  the  individual  required;  it  was 
therefore  to  rebuild  the  institution  of 
private  property,  for  if  any  member  of 
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the  social  body  received  more  than  his 
wants  demanded,  what  would  he  do  T^ith 
the  surplus  but  to  accumulate  it?  The 
St.  Simonian  formula  was  pronounced 
unjust  and  subversive.  "For/'  said  their 
opponents,  *' whether  inequality,  the 
mother  of  tyranny,  takes  her  stand  in 
the  world  in  the  name  of  mental  superi- 
ority, or  in  the  name  of  physical  con. 
quest,  what  matters  this  to  us  ?  In  the 
one  case  equally  as  in  the  other,  charity 
disappears,  selfishness  triumphs,  and  the 
principle  of  human  brotherhood  is  tram- 
pled under  foot.  Give  to  each  according 
to  his  capacity !  What  then  is  to  become 
of  the  idiots,  the  infirm,  the  incurably 
helpless,  the  old?  Are  these  to  be  left  to 
die  of  hanger?  It  must  be  so  if  you  ad- 
here to  the  principle  that  society  owes 
nothing  to  its  members  beyond  the  value 
of  what  it  receives  from  them.  The  St. 
Simonian  logic  was  then  a  homicidal 
logic!  No:  it  was  merely  inconsistent; 
for  elsewhere  it  admitted  of  hospitals  for 
the  disabled  and  asylums  for  the  insane. 
To  assert  it  as  proper  that  a  man  should 
adjudge  to  himself,  in  virtue  of  his  intel- 
lectual superiority,  a  larger  portion  of 
worldly  goods  than  to  other  members  of 
society,  is  at  once  to  interdict  ourselves 
the  right  of  execrating  the  strong  man, 
who  in  the  barbaric  ages  enslaved  the 
feeble  in  right  o^  his  physical  superiority: 
it  is  a  mere  transference  of  tyranny. 
Wants  are  the  indications  given  by  God 
to  point  out  to  society  what  it  owes  to 
individuals.  The  faculties  are  the  indi- 
cations given  by  God  to  individuals  to 
show  them  what  they  owe  to  society. 
Then,  according  to  the  Divine  law,  writ- 
ten in  the  organisation  of  each  human 
being,  higher  intelligence  is  called  upon 
to  contribute  more  extended  and  useful 
action,  hut  is  not  entiUed  to  more  remune- 
ration; and  the  only  legitimate  rule  with 
reference  to  inequalities  in  aptitude,  is 
that,  from  those  who  are  less  apt  for  the 
duties  of  society,  less  duty  shall  be  re- 
quired. Adjust  the  social  scale  accord- 
ing to  capacity ;  this  is  well,  it  is  pro- 
ductive of  good;  but  the  distribution  of 
the  public  means,  according  to  capacity, 
IS  worse  than  cruel;  it  is  impious!" — 
'(Louis  Blanc.    History  of  Ten  Years.) 


T' 


This  commentary  on  the  St.  Smonian 
doctrines,  by  the  chief  of  a  different  school 
of  socialists,  illustrates  the  facility  wbieh 
every  system-monger  possesses  of  d^ 
molishing  the  theories  of  everybody  die. 
We  will  examine  presently  what  this  one 
proposed  as  his  nostrum. 

The  St.  Simonians  attempted  to  props* 
gate  their  dogmas  by  publishing  sevml 
newspapers,  and  to  illustrate  them  by  tin 
establishmept  of  associations  for  labour  os 
the  model  proposed  by  Morelly  and  FoQ^ 
rier.    Their  teachings  about  the  right  of 
inheritance  which  they  denounced  moit 
bitterly,  about  the  relation  of  the  eexei, 
the  rights  of  women,  their  so-called  priMt- 
hood  and  their  religious  extravagtocei,  ^ 
called  upon  them  the  attacks  of  goven- 
m  ent.    It  m  ust  be  confessed  that  they  hid 
not  much  of  the  spirit  of  martyrdom.  A  ' 
very  little  persecution  sufficed  to  scatter  t 
them  and  sink  them  into  obscurity.  Their  ^ 
last  experiment  was  the  establishment^ 
a  colony  of  "  Icarians"  at  Nauvoo,  mider  < 
the  direction  of  Mons.  Cabet    It  proved  ^ 
a  complete  failure.    It  is  probable  ihilti 
although  the  chief  of  the  colonists,  hr^l 
was  not  **  the  most  loving  and  the  moift'^  i 
beloved :"  or  else,,  they  were  dissatilei 
with  his  classification  of  their  capacitiei.  '^ 
At  all  events,  like  the  personage  fron  ^ 
whom  they  took    their  r&ther  ominoM  t 
name,  their  wings  seem  to  have  fuled 
them  in  their  trans-atlantic  flight,  i^  * 
they  have  plunged  headlong  into  the  eei 
of  oblivion,  not  leaving  behind  tiien  i 
Daedalus  to  mourn  their  untimely  fate. 

We  come  now  toa  system  which  avowsif 
its  object,  not  the  destruction  but  merely 
the  modification  of  the  present  order  of 
society.  This  is  the  "  Association  ore^ 
ganization  of  labor,"  advocated  by  Loan 
Blanc  and  his  disciples. 

It  is  evident  from  the  historical  works 
of  Louis  Blanc  (and  they  are  of  high 
order)  that  he  adopts  very  fully  the  doe- 
trines  of  communism ;  and  the  greet fi^ 
mula,  "  To  each  one,  labor  aocordii^  to  ^': 
his  capacity,  products  according  to  hii  || 
wants,"  seems  to  him  the  earn  of  ¥hU  ^ 
ethics.    The  family  is  to  him  the  tuM  t'| 
upon  which  the  state  should  be  frsned*     j 
••  Let  the  state,"  says  he,  "  model  it»^    ' 
ceedings  after  those  of  the  private  fsitiOy* 
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If  it  does  not,  there  ean  be  nothing  bo t 
Tioleoceand  injustice/'  This  is  a  con- 
lommation  which  he  looks  for  in  the  dis- 
tant foture.  But  what  he  urges  as  im- 
mediate  ia  the  organisation  and  associa- 
tioo  of  labour.*  It  most  be  acknowledged 
that  it  ia  no  easy  matter  to  determine  ac- 
eoratelj  what  is  meant  bj  these  terms. 
It  woold  appear  that,  well  knowing  the 
attraction  which  mjstery  presents  to  the 
ignoraot  masses,  this  school  of  sophists 
has  endeavored  to  envelop  its  doctrines  in 
fiii^tjdefioitions  and  formulae.  This  seems 
to  be  the  aom  and  substance  of  the  whole 
matter. 

The  march  of  modern  industry  having 
pnt  the  labouring  man  entirely  at  the  mer- 
er of  his  employers  and  the  unlimited 
competition  between  them,  having  for  its 
effect  to  debase  more  and  more  the  condi- 
tion of  the  labourer,  let  the  latter  make 
himself  independent  of  the  employer  who 
grows  rich  by  his  misery.  Let  the  work- 
ers associate  together  and  labour  in  com- 
moD  for  their  own  account,  and  let  them 
thoa  reeeive  the  profits  which  have  hith- 
erto gone  to  the  capitalists.  This  is  the 
tasocifttion  of  labour. 

Here,  we  have  again  the  Phalanst&res 
of  Morelly  and  Fuorrier,  and  the  St.  Si- 
moniaos.  We  must  take  it  for  granted 
that  in  order  to  pat  this  scheme  into  op- 
eration, government,  or  society,  or  some- 
body is  to  furnish  each  association  of 
laboorers  with  implements,  machines, 
workshops,  capital,  Ac. ;  for  as  these  la- 
hoorers  have  nothing,  they  cannot  start 
iimuisiated.  We  will  not  stop  to  consider 
iht  objections  which  suggest  themselves 
to  this  plan ;  but  we  will  merely  observe 
that  if  it  were  onee  realised,  that  unbri- 
dled competition  which  it  aims  at  abolish- 
ing, would  merely  be  transferred  to  the 
assoeiationa  of  labourers  instead  of  the 
eaphalists. 

The  "organiaation  of  labour*'  is  differ^ 
ent  Tliis  is  what  Lamartine  says  of  it 
io  bis  History  of  the  Revolution  of  1848, 
(toI.  lk%  page  237,)  "  Being  only  the  en- 
slaving of  capital  and  the  sovereign  ra- 
tiDg  of  wages  by  the  state,  it  suppresses 


liberty  on  the  part  of  the  employers  and 
the  interest  of  labour  on  the  part  of  the 
labourer,  and  consequently,  it  suppresses 
capital, labour,  and  wages  at  a  single  blow." 
(Vol.  2d.,  page  34.)  *'  It  was  the  theory 
of  wages  to  be  fixed  absolutely  by  the 
State." 

The  idea  is  so  absurd,  that  it  could 
never  have  been  advanced  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  political  capital  with  the 
labouring  classes.  It  was  saying  to  every 
employer :  *'  You  shall  give  your  work- 
men such  an  amount  of  wages,  whether 
it  leaves  you  any  profit,  or  involves  you 
in  loss  and  bankruptcy."  No  other  re- 
sult could  follow  than  the  dosing  of  every 
factory.  The  advocates  of  the  system 
were  too  clear-sighted  not  to  perceive  the 
consequence  to  which  it  led,  although 
they  kept  it  from  the  public  view.  But 
they  held  in  the  back-ground  this  other 
doctrine :  That  Society  is  bound  to  fur- 
nish work  to  all  its  members ;  and  here 
is  thetlevelopmentof  this  doctrine  by  the 
high-priest  of  the  sect,  (Louis  Blanc. 
French  Revolution,  vol.  i.) 

He  points  to  you  the  competition  for 
employment  which  exists  among  the  la- 
bourers, and  the  restnctions  upon  the  right 
of  labouring  which  had  been  established 
by  guilds  and  corporations  ;  such  as  en- 
actments about  the  number  of  apprenti- 
ces which  a  master  workman  could  take ; 
the  number  of  years  during  which  these 
apprentices  were  to  serve  without  wages ; 
the  amounts  that  they  had  to  pay  before 
being  received  as  journeymen  in  their 
respective  crafts,  &o, ;  all  tending  to  keep 
down  the  numberof  labourers  in  all  those 
tradee  which  require  any  degree  of  skill. 
Then  he  shows  you  the  progress  of  soci- 
ety, breaking  down  these  restrictions,  es- 
pecially in  France  by  the  Revolution,  and 
extending  more  and  more  to  the  poor  man 
the  **  righi  of  labouring." 

Hear  him  in  his  own  words.  Speaking 
of  Turgot,  a  political  economist  of  the 
last  century,  he  says :  '*  It  was  the  right 
of  labouring,  which  he  admitted,  and  not 
the  right  to  labour.  (To  employment)* 
A  capital    distinction,  and   one  whose 


•  *-C-^ait  le  droit  de  travailler,  and  non  le  droit  an  travail  qu'il  admettait."  The 
French  expreaaion  indicates  the  distinction  between  the  two  ideas  much  more  clearly  than 
tb«  English. 
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deptha  have  not  yet  been  sufficieDtlj  dag. 

**  What  was  the  use  of  saying  to  the 
poor  man :  *  Thou  hast  the  right  of  labor- 
ing/ when  he  could  reply  :  *  IIow  can  I 
profit  by  this  right?  I  cannot  sow  the 
earth  of  my  own  account,  I  found  it  oc- 
cupied at  my  birth.  I  cannot  take  to 
bunting  or  fishing,  it  is  the  privilege  of 
the  proprietor.  I  cannot  take  the  fruits 
which  the  hand  of  God  has  matured  along 
the  path  of  men,  they  have  been  appro- 
priated like  the  soil.  I  cannot  cut  wood 
or  mine  the  iron  which  are  the  necessary 
instruments  of  my  labour.  I  cannot  there- 
fore labour  without  submitting  to  the  con- 
ditions which  the  proprietors  of  the  in- 
fitruments  of  labour  choose  to  impose  upon 
me.  If  by  virtue  of  what  you  call  the 
liberty  of  contrncts,  these  conditions  are 
exceedingly  bard  ;  if  they  exact  from  me 
the  sale  of  my  body  and  soul,  or  if  even 
having  no  need  for  me,  the  distributors 
of  labour  repel  me,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  Shall 
I  believe  myself  free  while  the  slavery  of 
hunger  is  upon  me?  Will  the  right  of 
labouring  appear  to  me  a  very  precious 
gift  when  I  die  of  want  and  despair  on  the 
bosom  of  ray  right  ?" 

Henoe  the  definition  of  liberty  quoted 
above : 

"  Liberty  consists,  not  in  the  rights  but 
the  power  granted  to  man  to  exercise  and 
develop  his  faculties  under  the  empire  of 
justice  and  the  safeguard  of  the  law." 

Hence  also  the  doctrine  that  pociety  is 
bound  to  furnish  labour  and  .consequently 
subsistence  to  all  its  members. 

It  is  said  that  a  witty  Parisian  author, 
seizing  upon  the  ridiculous  side  of  this 
doctrine,  has  written  a  clever  vaudeville ; 
in  its  opening  scene  is  perceived  a  weal- 
thy gentleman,  comfortably  seated  in  his 
library  enjoying  his  Sherry  and  Havanna. 
Suddenly,  a  tailor  enters  and  proceeds 
gravely  to  measure  him  for  a  suit  of 
clothes.  The  astonished  gentleman  re- 
sists and  declares  that  he  has  clothes  in 
abundance  and  wants  no  more.  Our  tai- 
lor insists  and  invokes  bis  right  to  de- 
mand employment  from  the  possessors  of 
capital.  After  the  man  of  measures,  a 
physician  comes  in  with  medicines  all 
prepared.  The  poor  gentleman  protests 
that  he  never  was  better  in  his  life,  but 


Esculapius  silences  him  by  quotlag  the 
great  doctrine,  and  pours  his  doses  down 
his  reluctant  throat.  Hardly  has  be  van- 
ished, when  a  dentist  appears,  who  ap- 
pealing to  the  same  principle,  proceeds  to 
deprive  the  unfortunate  wight  of  sundry 
grinders  of  unimpeachablesoundness.  We 
do  not  know  but  that  the  piece  concludes 
with  the  entrance  of  an  undertaker  who 
insists  upon  burying  him  in  the  exerciae 
of  his  right  to  employment. 

To  avoid  the  difficulties  which  are  sore 
to  result  from  the  interference  of  govera- 
ment  between  capital  and  labour,  and  to 
secure  to  every  one  the  exercise  of  his 
right  to  employment,  Louis  Blanc  and 
his  school  look  to  the  gradual  absorption 
by  the  State,  of  all  industrial  enterprise. 
When  their  social  polity  shall  have  reach- 
ed perfection,  the  State  will  be  the  sole 
possessor  of  all  the  land,  all  the  capital 
and  all  the  instruments  of  labour.  Private 
property  will  disappear.  Then  will  the 
great  maxim  become  the  supreme  law. 
The  State  will  be  the  only  employer  dtsr 
tributing  to  all  the  citizens  labour  and  va- 
ges ;  and  each  shall  have  given  him, 
"  labor  according  to  his  capacity,  products 
according  to  his  wants  ;*'  so  that  we  are 
led  back  at  last  by  a  more  circuitous 
route  to  the  old  theory  of  Communism. 

It  is  not  a  little  am  using  to  s«e  liow 
easily  Louis  Blanc  could  perceive  the  im- 
practicability of  the  St.  Simonian  system, 
and  yei  be  blind  to  the  difficulties  of  his 
own.    He  pointed  out  very  forcibly  the 
impossibility  of  classifying  ihe  capacities 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all,  when  re- 
wards or  compensations  are  to  depend 
upon  this  classification.    But  he  seenas  to 
think  that  because  in  his  republic  pro- 
ducts are  to  be  distributed  aeoordJag  to 
wants,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  the 
way.    But  who  is  to  decide  of  the  capa- 
cities and  consequently  of  the  kind  and 
amount  of  labour  to  be  required  of  each 
one  ?    Who  is  to  decide  of  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  wants  7    Does  he  mean  only 
the  physical  wants  ?    He  certai  nly  means 
more  Uian  that;  for  in  hie   definition  ^^f 
liberty,  lie  says  that  it  is  the  power  given 
to  man  to  exercise  and  dcTelope  his  facul 
ties.    Now,  the  use  of  rare  and  nomert>u» 
books,  or  of  costly  means  of  scientfic  in- 
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on  is  a  rerj  pressing  want  with 
SD ;  with  vastly  more  men  than 
)  woaM  find  it  possible  to  sapplj 
se  means.  Who  shall  decide  as 
wants  of  this  nature  shall  be 
and  whose  shall  not  ?  Who  shall 
lat  such  an  individual  who  thinks 
a  Raphael  or  a  Blackstone  in 
it  fit  only  to  make  shoes  or  guide 
^  ?  Bat  indeed  it  is  useless  to 
h9  subject.  If  such  a  state  of 
)ald  ever  be  established,  it  would 
;  nothing  but  slavery.  The  Utopia 
lesrly  realized  upon  a  Southern 
>ii,  where  each  slave  has  his  labour 
ed  to  him  **  according  to  his  ca- 
by  his  owner ;  and  receives  pro- 
'  rations,  lodging,  clothing,  &c., 
iDg  to  bis  wants."  In  the  coni- 
th  of  Louis  Blanc,  there  would 
ivate  property,  therefore  no  accu- 
I  of  wealth,  therefore  no  leisure ; 
)  no  development  of  civilization. 
ixen,  (if  such  a  name  could  apply 
k  being,)  would  be  the  slave  of 
oite  sort  of  power  which  the  theo- 
I  the  State  without  seeming  to 
nj  determinate  or  intelligible 
to  the  word.  This  State  would 
Billed  to  give  to  each  the  means  of 
106  irrespective  of  his  works ; 
m  very  constitution  would  be  pre- 
■om  encoursging  him  by  any  re- 
rfond  the  satisfaction  of  his  ac- 
ts. Under  such  an  arrangement, 
log  the  natural  indolence  of  all 
m  the  pressure  of  want  is  remo- 
even  when  it  is  not,  it  seems  to 
lome  means  of  coercion  would  be 
y  to  force  the  citizens  to  labour 
g  k)  the  full  measure  of  '*  their 
m,*'  Instead  of  a  portion,  all 
» slaves.  This  would  be  equality 
oold  be  proluced  by  levelling 
rds  instead  of  upwards. 
it  be  observed  that  Louis  Blanc, 
nember  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
of  France,  after  the  revolution 
had  an  opportunity  to  procure 
favorable  hearing  for  his  theo- 
large  party  favored  them.  The 
a  was  in  fact  produced  by  social 
IS  by  political  causes.  The  crisis 
produced  in  commercial  affairs, 


had  thrown  out  of  employment  one  mil- 
lion of  working  men.  As  a  temporary 
expedient  to  save  them  from  starvation, 
or  the  land  from  plunder  and  civil  war, 
the  national  workshops  were  established. 
This  was  construed  by  Louis  Blanc  into 
a  recognition  of  his  dogma,  that  the  State 
was  bound  to  furnish  employment  to  its 
citizens ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  first 
step  towards  its  application.  Daily  did 
he  preach  his  doctrines  in  the  workshops 
and  the  clubs.  But  in  spite  of  his  elo- 
quence, the  common  sense  of  the  masses 
rebelled  at  the  absurdity  and  was  confu- 
sed by  the  obscurity  of  his  theories. 
'*  There  is  neither  capital,  nor  wages,  nor 
work,"  said  they,  "  without  the  liberty  of 
contracts.  If  we  deprive  the  manufac- 
turer of  liberty,  and  the  rich  man  of  capi- 
tal, we  shall  all  be  equally  wretched.  It 
is  the  equality  of  hunger  that  they  are 
preaching  to  us."  All  the  impossibilities 
promised  in  the  distant  future,  had  no 
effect  upon  men  who  could  not  postpone 
the  necessities  of  each  day. 

What  is  really  astonishing  is,  that  men 
of  great  intellect  and  eloquence,  and  lofly 
conceptions,  such  as  Godwin,  Morelly, 
Fourrier,  St.  Simon  *and  Louis  Blanc, 
should  have  been  so  ignorant  of  the  plain^ 
est  principles  of  Political  Economy.  The 
great  cause  of  the  evils  of  the  working 
classes  is  over  population.  There  is  in 
any  country  only  a  certain  portion  of  its 
capital  which  is  available  for  the  payment 
of  wages.  If  the  number  among  whom 
this  amount  is  distributed  is  so  great  as 
to  make  the  share  of  each  too  small  to 
support  him,  the  only  remedy  is  to  dimin- 
ish this  number,  or  to  augment  the  fund 
available  for  distribution.  To  take  this 
fund  from  private  hands,  and  to  make  the 
State  the  only  employer  and  paymaster, 
will  make  no  difference  and  can  bring  no 
relief.  But  while  we  condemn  the  errors 
of  those  theorists  and  their  disciples,  let 
us  acknowledge  as  justice  requires,  that 
they  were  animated  generally  by  pure 
motives.  They  were  themselves  men  of 
education  and  talents,  who  could  have 
acquired  wealth  and  position  in  any  other 
career.  But  their  souls  were  filled  with 
sorrow  at  the  misery  of  their  fellow  be- 
ings ;    and  in  spite  of  persecution  and 
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mockery  and  fiiilare/  thej  laboured  ear- 
nestly though  erroneously:  and  surely, 
their  labours  have  not  been  entirely  with- 
out result  for  the  good  of  the  labouring 
classes. 

Among  those  who  have  suggested  rem- 
edies for  the  existing  evils  of  society,  we 
would  mention  here  the  author  of  the 
publication  called  "  Sociology  for  the 
South/'  The  writer  considers  Free-trade 
as  the  great  cause  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
labouring  classes?  Indeed,  he  seems  to 
be  opposed  to  all  international  commerce. 
"  Free-trade,"  says  be,  (page  18,)  "  occa- 
sions a  yast  and  useless,  probably  a  yery 
noxious  waste  of  capital  and  labour,  in  ex- 
changing the  productions  of  different  and 
distant  climes  and  regions.  Furs  and 
oils  are  not  needed  at  the  South  and  the 
fruits  of  the  tropics  are  tasteless  and  in- 
sipid at  the  North.  It  is  probable  if  the 
subject  were  scientifically  investigated,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  productions  of 
one  dime  when  used  in  another  are  inju- 
rious and  deleterious."*  He  seems  to 
think  that  the  abolition  of  Free-trade 
would  put  an  end  to  that  merciless  com- 
petition, that  war  of  the  rich  against  the 
poor,  and  of  the  poor  against  each  other. 
For  our  part  we  cannot  perceive  how  any 
restriction  npon  trade  could  produce  any 
SQch  result.  He  quotes  a  number  of 
Blackwood  in  which  the  Reviewer  says  : 
*'  This  we  do  say,  and  with  these  words 
we  nail  our  colours  to  the  mast.  Protec- 
tion must  be  restored,  or  the  British  Em- 
pire will  be  dissolved."  These  words 
are  quite  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
doctrines  of  Blackwood,  the  organ  of  the 
Ultra-Tory  party  in  England.  Butwe  can- 
not understand  how  Mr.  Fitzhugh  could 
see  in  them  a  solution  of  the  question. 
The  protection  demanded  by  the  reviewer 
is,  of  course,  in  favour  of  the  only  article 
in  which  the  English  labourer  has  any 
competition  to  fear.  That  is  grain.  Other 
nations  may  fancy  that  they  need'a  pro- 
tective tariff  to  defend  their  manufactures 
from  the  irresistible  superiority  of  Brit- 
ish fabrics.  But  the  English  manufac- 
tnrer  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  fabrics  in  his  country. 


There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  other 
nations  can  produce  cheaper  than  Eng- 
land.   There  is  grain.    The  high  tariff 
which  forbade  its    importation,  having 
been    modified    and  broken  down,  the 
30,000  land  owners  of  England  saw  their 
profits  diminishing.      Hine  iUae  lachry- 
mael    The  country  was  going  to  rain  I 
"  the  British  Empire  will  be  dissolved!" 
But  wherein  would  protection  benefit  the 
labouring  classes.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
profits  of  agriculture  being  greater,  the 
wages  of  the  rural  labourers  would  in- 
crease also.     This  might  be  the  case  for 
a  short  time,  and  even  this  is  doubtfal 
But  how  would  it  be  with  the  industrial 
classes  who  form  the  majority  of  the  la- 
bourers? The  first  necessaries  of  life  would 
have  risen  in  price,  and  the  demand  for 
manufactured  goods  would  have  dimin- 
ished.    It  is  an  undeniable  truth,  that 
nations  purchase  products  only  with  pro- 
ducts ;  and  if  you  exclude  from  the  £o|* 
lish  market,  the  wine  and  grains  of  France 
and  America,  you  exclude  pro  taniOt  the 
British  manufactures  from  France  and 
America.    Protective  tariffs  may  be  of 
advantage  for  a  short  time  and  under  pe- 
culiar circumstances  to  an  agrtcaltaral 
people,  striving   to  establish  their  own 
manufactures,  but  they  are  utterly  incom- 
patible with  the  interests  of  great  maoa- 
o.  facturing  nations. 

In  a  subsequent  portion  of  the  same 
work,  Mr.  Fitshugh  seems  to  think  that 
the  reduction  of  the  labourers  to  slavery 
would  be  a  remedy.  But  besides  being 
in  this  age  entirely  impracticable,  where 
no  physical  difference  exists  between  mas- 
ters and  slaves,  the  change  would  not  be 
productive  of  any  good.  If  the  number 
of  labourers  is  too  great  for  the  work  to 
be  done,  if  consequently  their  labour  is 
unprofitable,  and  the  amount  of  capital 
which  is  available  for  the  payment  of 
wages  is  too  small  to  support  them  all  in 
a  state  of  freedom,  how  will  their  redac- 
tion to  slavery  alter  the  case?  The  South- 
ern slave-holder  is  able  to  support  all  his 
slaves  in  comfort,  because  he  kteps  no 
more  than  can  be  profitably  employed : 
but  if  you  force  him  to  keep  ten  times  u 


*  How  is  it  about  sugar,  cotton  and  coffee,  not  to  mention  tea  and  tobacco  ? 
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mnnr,  will  not  master  and  servant  come  to 
starvation?  It  is  this  very  self-protecting 
power  against  over-population  existing  in 
skve  countries,  which  is  wanting  in  free 
go«:ietT.  This  is  our  safe-guard,  as  we  will 
sfayw  hereafter.* 

With  a  juster  appreciation  of  the  causes 
of  social  evil,  Siemondi,  the  eloquent  his- 
torian of  the  Italian  Republics,  advanced 
the  idea  that,  as  the  manufacturers  derive 
the  Ijeoefit  of  the  labour  of  their  opera- 
tiTes,  it  is  upon  them  alone  that  the  charge 
of  gapporting  these  operatives  should  fall 
at  ail  times.     But  as  it  is  manifest  their 
Domber  might  become  intolerably  large 
if  they  were  sure  of  their  subsistence,  he 
proposed  that  the  manufacturers  should 
be  invested  with  the  right  of  restricting 
marriage  among  them.     Surely,  this  is  a 
f'jrm  of  slavery  whiuh  to  most  men  would 
a'^ipear  worse  than  chains  and  the  lash. 
2:ii>erideDt  io  addition,  that  if  a  manu- 
facturer is  bound  by  law  to  give  subsis- 
i«t.ce  to  his  workmen  under  any  circum- 
stances, he  ought,  in  justice,  to  be  allow- 
ed the  means  to  compel  the  indolent  and 
the  refractor  J.     There  would  be  none  but 
plysieal  punishment  in  some  shape.  This 
^»ru\(l  be  a  slavery  infinitely  worse  than 
n^gro  slavery ;    for  the   people  held  in 
snbjeetion,  instead  of  being  stamped  by 
r.atare  itself  with  inferiority,  would  bo 
tttlrely  equal  to  their  masters  in  every 
p^iT^ical  and  mental  quality.     It  is  idle 
t>  Kuppoee  that  such  a  plan  can  ever  suc- 
ceed. 

All  the  systems  and  theories  which  we 
liaTe  hitherto  been  eonsidering  have  been 
mere  Utopias,  never  put  into  actual  prac- 
tice. Or  if  a  beginning  of  application 
ha>  been  made,  the  experiment  has  ter- 
mioated  in  speedy  failure.  The  system 
til  which  we  now  call  attention  differs 
:l  t'lis  particular :  It  is  one  of  great  im- 
p-^^rtance.  It  comes  to  us  mellowed  by 
age  and  sanctioned  by  practice.  It  has 
W:n  thought  for  a  long  period  to  be  a 
Fuaoient  remedy  for  the  evils  of  free  so- 
rety.     It  is  the  only  one  which  has  not 


burst  asunder  like  an  air-bubble  at  the 
first  trial.  It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to 
examine  it  carefully,  and  to  see  whether 
it  is  not  a  sufficient  palliative,  (we  do  not 
say  a  complete  cure,)  for  the  social  dis- 
ease. What  recommends  it  specially  to 
our  consideration,  is  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  imported,  and  engrafted  upon  our 
legislation  ;  and  that  consequently  it  is 
here  among  us,  a  part  of  our  institutions. 
Whatever  there  is  of  evil  in  it,  is  still  un- 
developed, but  it  waits  only  for  the  same 
combination  of  circumstances  to  produce 
here  the  same  bitter  fruits  that  it  has 
produced  else  where.  Weallude  to  the  Eng^ 
lish  Poor- Laws.  For  the  following  sketch 
of  their  origin  and  history,  we  are  indebt- 
ed chiefly  to  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  for  October,  1841. 

So  long  as  the  labourer  was  a  serf  or 
villein,  he  was  nearly  in  the  same  condi- 
tion as  our  slaves,  except  that  he  was 
adsdi])tu9  gieb(e,  bound  to  the  8f)il.  He 
owed  his  lord  his  labour  and  his  assis- 
tance in  time  of  danger,  and  the  lord  in 
return  owed  him  subsistence  and  protec- 
tion. The  serf  had  no  care  for  the  fu- 
ture, for  the  master's  estate  was  bound 
to  support  him  in  some  shape.  The  lord 
could  regulate  the  number  of  h'u  serfs 
by  the  number  of  habitations  which  he 
allowed  to  be  built  and  the  restrictions 
up(m  marriage  which  he  generally  had 
at  his  command.  But  when  the  villein 
became  a  free  labourer  this  was  all  chang- 
ed. The  lord  was  no  longer  bound  to 
support  those  who  had  been  his  serfs ; 
and  if  he  had  no  need  of  them,  or  if  they 
were  infirm  and  helpless  he  had  only  to 
turn  them  out.  The  law  having  taken 
away  his  rights  over  them,  had  also  re- 
leased him  of  his  duties  to  thorn.  The 
maintenance  of  the  infirm  and  the  help- 
less, and  also  of  those  for  whom  no  em- 
ployment could  be  found,  had  now  to 
fall  upon  society,  upon  the  State.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that  the  first  enact- 
ments extended  to  regulate  the  condition 
of  the  poor,  appeared  shortly  after  the 


•  While  vire  take  the  liberty  of  pointing  outa  few  errors  into  which  we  think  Mr.  Fitzhugh 
u^«  fnilen,  we  am  happy  to  add  the  feeble  tribute  of  our  praise  to  his  ability  and  zeal  in 
'It's  cause  of  the  South. 
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abolition  of  serfage.  They  appear  to 
have  bad  for  their  object,  not  the  benefit 
of  the  poor,  but  the  protection  of  the 
masters  against  what  was  called  the  ex- 
travagant  demands  and  the  fickleness  of 
the  labourers.  This  class  of  enactments 
extends  from  23d  Edward  III.,  (1349,)  to 
39th  Eliz,  (1597.) 

The  23d  Edward  III.  requires  servants 
to  accept  the  wages  which  had  been  usu- 
ally given  for  five  or  six  yeare  before, 
and  to  serve,  not  by  the  day,  but  by  the 
year ;  forbids  persons  to  quit  in  the  sum- 
mer the  places  where  they  had  worked  in 
the  winter,  or  to  remove  from  one  county 
to  another.  A  few  years  later,  the  34th 
Edward  III.,  adds  to  the  penalties  im- 
posed upon  the  labourers  or  artificers,  ab- 
senting themselves  from  service,  thntthey 
should  be  branded  on  the  forehead  with 
the  letter  F,  and  imposed  a  fine  of  £10 
upon  the  mayor  or  bailiff  of  a  town,  who 
did  not  deliver  up  a  labourer  or  artificer 
who  had  left  his  service.  (People  had 
not  yet  heard  of  the  ''higher  law,"  it 
seems.) 

The  12th  Richard  II.,  (1388.)  has  been 
regarded  as  the  origin  of  the  English 
Poor-Laws,  in  consequence  of  its  provid- 
ing that  impotent  beggars  are  to  remain 
where  they  are  at  the  time  of  the  procla- 
mation of  the  act ;  or  if  these  places  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  support  them, 
they  are  within  forty  days  to  repair  to 
the  places  where  they  were  born,  and 
there  to  dwell  during  their  lives.  This 
enactment  makes  no  provision  for  the 
support  of  the  impotent  poor ;  but  by 
commanding  them  to  be  residents  in  one 
place  the  rest  of  their  lives,  it  seems  to 
assume  that  they  shall  be  supported 
there.  As  to  the  labourers,  they  are  pro- 
hibited on  pain  of  imprisonment  from 
quitting  their  residences  in  search  of 
work ;  and  because  labourers  will  not 
serve  without  outrageous  and  excessive 
hire,  wages  are  fixed  every  half  year  by 
the  justices  of  the  peace,  according  to  the 
price  of  food ;  and  punishments  are  de- 
creed against  the  labourers  who  receive 
and  the  employers  who  givd  more.  It  is 
eveidetit  from  these  statutes  and  multi- 
tudes of  others  extending  down  to  George 
1st,  that  their  principal  object  was  the 


suppression  of  vagrancy  and  mendicancj, 
the  confining  of  labourers  to  their  own 
parishes  and  the  compelling  them  to  la- 
bour at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  so  that  the  employers  might  al- 
ways have  a  sure  and  abundant  supply 
of  cheap  lat}our.    "  To  effect  this  oljeet," 
says  Dr.  Burn,  in   his  History  of  the 
Poor-Laws,  "  the  English  statute  book  is 
deformed  by  enaotmeots  against  able- 
bodied  persons  leaving  their  homes,  or 
refusing  to  work  at  the  wages  offered 
them,  or  loitoring,  that  is  to  say,  profess- 
ing to  be  out  of  work,  which  make  this 
portion  of  English  history  look  like  the 
history  of  savages  in  Ameriea.    Almost 
all  severities  have  been  inflicted  except 
scalping."     A  new  class  of  crimioalB 
was  created  by  these  sanguinary  laws, 
designated  under  the.  names  of  **  sturdy 
rogues,"  "  vagabonds,"    •*  idle  persons," 
"  serving  men  having  no  masters,*'  &c. 

The  fir«t  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  pe^ 
son  dependent  on  his  labour  for  support, 
to  assert  his  free  agency  by  changing  his 
abode  or  by  making  a  bargain  for  his 
services,  or  even  by  refnsing  to  work  for 
bare  meat  and  drink,  rendered  him  lia- 
ble, by  the  law  of  1536,  to  be  whipped 
and  sent  bock  to  bis  place  of  birth  or  his 
last  residence  for  three  years,  there  to  be 
at  the  disposal'  of  the  loeal  authorities- 
For  the  second  aUempt,  he  lost  his  right 
ear  ;  for  the  third,  he  was  hanged  as  a 
felon.    Under  the  milder  (?)  rule  of  Ed- 
ward VI.,  branding  on  the  shoulders, 
slavery  fjr  two  years,  slavery  for  life, 
with  grievous  whippings,  burning  through 
the  gristle  of  the  ear,  branding  on  tlie 
forehead,  and  finally  death,  were  intro- 
duced as  supplemental  panislimenta.    It 
would  seem   that  these   British  Dracos 
shared  the  sentiment  of  a  modern  Dives, 
who,  being  told  that  poverty  is  no  crime, 
answered,  **  Certainly  not ;  it  is  a  great 
deal  worse  I" 

We  perceive  that  these  enactmeocs 
make  no  provision  for  the  support  of  the 
poor.  They  assumed  that  the  impotent 
would  be  Bup}K)rted  in  their  several 
places  of  residence,  by  Toluntary  aim*. 
And  as  respeots  the  able4iodied  slave,  i^ 
such  the  labourer  was  to  the  Jocai  aa^ 
thorities,  they  assamed  %hmk  he  coald  ab 
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wajs  be  made  to  earn  his  maintenance. 
Th'us  the  27th  Henry  VIII.,  (1536,)  re- 
quires the  parishes  to  which  the  able- 
bciied  should  be  sent,  "  to  keep  them  at 
hard  labour,  in  such  wise  that  they  may 
get  their  livinj;  by  the  labour  of  their 
hand-*."  It  directs  the  church-wardens 
of  every  parish  to  collect  alms  and  bro- 
ken meat  for  the  support  of  the  impotent 
poor,  and  forbids  the  giving  of  alms  to 
any  other. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  volunta- 
rr  charity  waa  an  insufficient  dependence 
for  the    maintenance    of   the    impotent 
poi>r  ;  and  that  if  private  individuals  had 
nut  fuund  it  profiUible  to  employ  a  num- 
l-erof  the  able-bodied,  neither  would  the 
1<xa1  authorities  find  it  so.     It  became, 
therefore  necessary  to  raise  a  fund  for 
the  support  of  the  impotent  poor  and  fop 
the  purjKJse  of  supplying  the  deficiency 
in  the   returns  of  the  labour  of  the  able- 
Wiied.     To  eflFect  this  object,  was  enact- 
ed the  celebrated   43d  Elizabeth  which 
hixs  been  called  the  charter  of  the  Eug- 
Hsh  poor,    and   which  has   had   heaped 
QjH>n   it    mountains    of   praise    and    of 
blame,    without    deserving  either.     We 
find  in  it  first,   the  principal  of  taxation 
for  the  support  of  the  poor.     It  provides 
that  the    church- wardens,    and   two   or 
more  householders  appointed  by  the  Jus- 
tices, shall  take  order  with  the  consent 
of  the  Justices,  for  setting  to  work  chil- 
dren and  all  persons  having  no  means  to 
maintain  themselves,  and  using  no  ordi- 
nary or  daily  trade  to  get  their  living ; 
and  to  raise  a  fund,  by  taxation  of  the 
inhabitants,  for  such  setting  to  work,  and 
for  the  relief  of  the  lame,  impotent,  old 
and  blind  poor,  who  are  not  able  to  work. 

Far  from  being  dictated  by  charity, 
this  act  was  but  a  part  of  the  scheme 
which  imprisoned  the  labouring  classes 
in  tiieir  parishes,*  and  dictated  to  them 
their  employments  and  their  wages.  But 
on  the  other  side,  it  is  not  justly  charge- 
able with  the  mischivious  consequences 
vitich  brought  England  to  the  verge  of 
ruin. 

Sub«tequent  enactments  were  made  at 
diTerent  times,  one  of  which  was  con- 
strued   as  giving   the  justices   (without 


consulting  the  church-wardens  or  house- 
holders) the  power  of  ordering  relief  to 
any  applicant  who  showed  reasonable 
cause.  This  was  taking  the  administra- 
tion of  the  fund  out  of  the  hands  of 
those  most  interested  in  guarding  it,  viz : 
the  rate  payers.  Charity  becomes  very 
easy  to  practise  when  nil  that  is  to  be 
done  by  A,  is  to  order  B,  to  be  relieved 
at  the  expense  of  C.  Hence  it  was  found 
that  the  Justices  ordered  relief  to  be 
given,  in  a  very  indiscriminate  man- 
ner. At  last,  in  December  1795,  the  36th 
George  III.,  cap  23,  authorize*!  a  sinr/Ie 
Justice^  "  at  his  just  and  proper  discre- 
tion, to  order  relief  to  any  industrious 
poor  person  or  persons,  at  his,  or  her 
or  their  own  home,"  without  limit  and 
without  appeal.  To  show  what  were  the 
doctrines  held  by  the  most  eminent  Brit- 
ish statesmen  of  that  period,  we  have 
only  to  state  that  Mr.  Whitbread  intro- 
duced a  Mil  authorizing  the  Justices  to 
fix  a  miniinum  of  wages  ;  Mr.  Fox  sup- 
ported it  on  the  ground  that  the  magis- 
trate ought  to  protect  the  poor  from  the 
injustice  of  a  griping  employer.  Mr. 
Lechmere  said  that  no  labourer  could 
support  himself  and  his  family  in  com- 
fort, and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  leg- 
islature to  relieve  the  industrious  poor. 
Mr,  Pitt  introduced  a  bill  in  1796,  which 
entitled  the  poor  labourer  to  an  allowance 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  his  chil- 
dreUf  and  authorized  the  parochial  offi- 
cers, if  they  thought  his  wages  insuffi- 
cient, to  make  up  the  deficiency  from  the 
parish  rates. 

Is  it  not  (^  little  surprising  to  find  Pitt, 
the  great  champion  of  conservatism,  ad- 
vocating the  identical  doctrines  now  ad- 
vanced by  Louis  Blanc,  viz  :  that  the 
labouring  classes  have  a  right  to  a  gup- 
port  from  the  State,  (whether  for  labour 
given  in  exchange,  or  not,)  and  that  the 
poor  man  is  entitled  to  relief  according 
to  his  wants,  since  he  is  to  receive  al- 
lowance according  to  the  number  of  his 
family  ? 

The  whole  system  of  the  English  Poor- 
Laws  rests  upon  this  principle:  that  so- 
ciety owes  every  man  a  living.  It  gives 
every  one  the  right  to  claim  it  from  the 
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State  as  bis  absolate  due.*  Let  us  con- 
sider the  results  of  this  principle  when 
put  in  practice. 

One  of  its  first  and  most  fatal  conse- 
quences, is  the  multiplication  of  pauper- 
ism. It  has  contributed  more  than  any 
other  cause  to  increase  the  evil  which  it 
was  intended  to  cure. 

The  relief  which  is  given  to  the  impo- 
tent poor,  is  not  liable  to  abuse  ;  for,  how- 
ever comfortable  we  may  render  the  con- 
dition of  the  blind,  the  insane,  the  crip- 
ple, this  will  not  increase  the  number  of 
those  unfortunate  recipients  of  public 
charity.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  one 
will  destroy  his  sight  or  maim  himself 
for  life,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  public 
assistance. 

But  the  relief  of  the  able-bodied  poor 
involves  very  different  consequences.  If 
it  be  given  without  being  coupled  with 
some  onerous  condition,  labourers  will 
simulate  distress  and  give  up  bard  work 
to  obtain  the  gratuitous  relief.  To  pre- 
vent this  resul^  all  kinds  of  devicies  have 
been  employed.  The  first  idea  that  sug- 
gests itself,  is  to  require  labour  in  ex- 
change for  the  relief.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  when  the  labourer  does  not  de- 
pend fur  his  living  upon  his  industry  and 
skill,  but  is  sure^hof  receiving  hi|L^ow- 
ance  whether  hifisk^^  perfi^^Bw«ll 
or  not,  his  ngo^Cwi^ost  -i9HRl|y  be 
very  unprofitable,  unless  you  tuake  him 
labour  under  the  lash  or  the  fear  of  it : 
that  is  to  sny,  unless  you  make-  him  ab- 
solutely a  slave.  For  we  must  observe 
that  with  men  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  paupers,  there  is  no  mode  of  compel- 
ling them  to  industry  but  thcinfliction  or 
the  fear  of  bodily  pain.  Confinement 
would  be  no  punisho^^nt  to  the  previous-, 
1y  overtasked  labourer  wlTo  comes  on  his 
parish  for  subsistence.  He  would  wel- 
come it  as  a  season  of  repose,  unless  you 


were  to  establish  a  law  that  whoever  be- 
comes a  pauper  is  to  be  a  prisoner  for- 
ever ;  and  we  will  see  that  this  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  in  another  conntrj. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  paaperism 
might  be  checked  by  giving  to  the  pauper 
less  abundant  or  less  palatable  food  than 
to  the  independent  labourer.  Bat  this 
has  been  found  impossible  and  incon- 
sistent with  humanity  and  the  purpose 
of  preserving  life;  for  the  independent 
labourer  is  already  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum which  will  keep  soul  and  bodj 
together.  Thus  we  find  it  asserted, 
and  upon  abundant  proofs  that  when  re- 
lief is  given  in  kind,  as  in  the  parish 
work-house,  the  nourishment  Is  both  of 
better  quality  and  more  abundant  than 
the  independent  labourer  can  procure. 
Any  proposition  to  reduce  it  has  been 
frowned  down  by  every  one  as  savoring 
of  absolute  cruelty. 

There  are  other  difficulties  in  the  waj 
of  requiring  labour  as  an  equivalent  fur 
relief.     That  it  is  unprofitable,  as  we 
have  already  shown,    might  be    borne 
with,  if  the  loss  which  it  entails  were 
limited.    But  this  loss  is  continually  in- 
creasing, as  if  endowed  with  a  self-repro- 
ductive energy.     Public  bodies  are  pro- 
verbially the  loosest  task-masters  in  the 
world.     Parish    labour    being   therefore 
less  rigidly  enforced  than  labour  for  a 
private  employer,  the  labourers  have  a 
constant    inducement    to    abandon   the 
latter    and    to   cast  themselves  on  the 
parish. 

But  this  is  not  all  yet 

The  labour  of  eleemosynary  establish- 
ments necessarily  creates  a  competition 
which  no  other  kind  of  labour  can  with- 
stand. The  object  of  such  establish- 
ments is  not  profit,  and  they  are  generally 
satisfied  to  dispose  of  the  prodocts.of 
their  industry  for  less  than  the  actual 


*  We  have  seen  the  same  doctrine  advanced  within  tlie  last  few  monthSf  by  the  Chici 
Magistrate  of  the  first  city  in  the  Union.  The  Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  a5»erteJ 
in  an  ofiicial  document,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  governments,  whether  monarcbial  or  repub- 
lican, to  afford  to  all  the  governed,  employ ment^  which  means  gratuitous  mbsiMenco  if 
no  profitable  employment  can  be  found.  This  fact  shows  that  the  system  of  free-society 
works  out  the  same  results  in  all  countries  and  independently  of  the  form  of  the  politi- 
cal constitution. 
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cost  of  prodaetion,  leaving  out  of  the  cal- 
calation  the  interest  n(K)n  the  cost  of  the 
baildings  and  implements  of  labour.  The 
loss  which  would  conseqnentlj  fall  upon 
them  is  made  up  by  charity,  or  in  the 
ease  of  the  parishes,  by  taxation.   Hence 
the  disastrous  effects  of  conventual  in- 
dastiy  upon   the    manufactures  of  the 
Burroundiog  districts.   The  private  manu- 
facturer is  ruined  by  such  competition ; 
or  else  he  must  reduce  the  wages  of  his 
hands  to  mere  pauper  wages,  that  is  the 
bare  support   of  the   workman    alone, 
whose  family  is  thus  thrown  upon  the 
parish.    In   either  case    an  increase  of 
paupers  is  the  result.    Where  there  ex- 
ists a  great  superabundance  of  labour, 
eTery  pauper   whom    yon    turn    into  a 
labourer  deprives  of  employment  some 
other  iabourer  and  turns  Aim  into  a  pau- 
per.   Suppose  for  example  that  the  de- 
mand of  the  market  affords  labour  to  a 
certain  number  of  weavers  in  a  given  dis- 
trict; if  you  set  to  weaving  five  hundred 
paupers  in  that  district,  you  throw  out  of 
employment  five  hundred  weavers  who 
come  upon  you  aa  paupers^  not  alone,  but 
with  all  their  families. 

It  was  then  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  other  means  in  order  to  prevent  the 
mass  of  the  labouring  classes  from  throw- 
iog  themselves  upon  the  parishes  for  sup- 
port.   Be  it  said  to  their  honour^  the  dis- 
grace attaching  to  the  name  of  pauper, 
and  the  honest  pride  of  independence 
Have  been  the    most   powerful  checks. 
The    ingenuity    of  pftrish    officers   has 
ken  exercised  in  inventing  others.    Pau- 
p*ers  have  been  imprisoned  in  the  work- 
hoQge,    they    have    been    harnessed    to 
carts,  they  have  been  made  to  stand  for 
hoars  in  the  pound ;  to  attend  numerous 
rc'U-calls,  so  that  they  might  not  use  their 
labour  for  profit  or  amusement;  to  dig 
h  .'les  in  order  to  fill  them  up  again  ;  to 
carry  a  ear  of  wheat  ten  miles  in  order 
to  bring  back  a  ear  of  barley.*    Any 
and  every  means,  however  puerile,  has 
b*en  employed  to  couple  relief  with  some 
''inasteful  condition;   but  all  has  been 
in  Tain.     The  poor  rates  increased  yearly. 


In  1776,  they  amounted  to  $7,600,000; 
in  1785,  to  $9,500,000.  In  1800,  a  year 
of  great  scarcity,  they  reached  $50,000,- 
000.  Since  then,  they  have  been  fluctu- 
ating between  thirty  and  forty  millions 
of  dollars.  In  1834,  the  amount  was 
$37,555,000. 

Yesl  nearly  forty  millions  of  dollars  a  ' 
year  have  been  spent  to  relie?e  the  eigh- 
teen hundred  thousand  paupers  of  Eng- 
land alone,  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  are 
not  included  in  the  estimate.  Bear  in 
mind  that  this  vast  sum  is  public  charity, 
raised  by  taxation,  and  does  not  include 
the  large  amounts  yearly  given  away  by 
private  and  voluntary  charity.  Now,  let 
Englishmen  testify  as  to  the  effects  of  a 
system  involving  so  great  a  pecuniary 
sacrifice. 

•*  The  radical  defect  of  all  systems  of 
the  kind,"  says  Malthus,  "  is  that  of  tend- 
ing to  increase  population  without  in- 
creasing the  means  for  its  support,  and 
by  thus  depressing  the  condition  of  those 
that  are  not  relieved  by  the  parishes,  to 
create  more  poor." 

This  encouragement  to  the  increase  of 
an  already  redundant  population  is  direct 
and  immediate  in  its  action.  When  the 
labourer  has  nothing  to  look  to  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  family  but  his  skill 
and  industry,  he  is  generally  cautious 
enough  not  to  marry  until  he  has  some 
reasonable  prospect  of  being  able  to  sup- 
port a  wife  and  children.  But  when  he 
knows  that  he  possesses  a  legal  right  to 
demand  aid  from  the  parish,  why  should 
he  be  restrained  by  any  such  considera- 
tion ?  More  than  this ;  when  the  practice 
prevailed  of  giving  an  allowance  of  from 
one  to  two  shillings  a  week  for  each  child 
above  two  years  of  age,  a  large  family 
became  a  source  of  profit;  and  the  young 
pauper  would  marry  at  eighteen  or 
twenty,  looking  directly  to  parish  assist- 
ance for  the  support  of  himself  and  his 
family.  Thus  it  is  that  pauperism  has 
gone  on,  multiplying  from  year  to  year, 
until,  in  1848,  the  number  of  paupers 
amounted  to  mure  than  two  millions  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  900,000  in  Ire- 
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land.  To  raeh  •  degree  did  ihe  poor 
rates  Inerease,  liiat  in  Mine  pariehes  tliey 
iwallowed  «p  the  whelU  furphie  product 
of  te  la&ds,  that  is  to  saj,  Hie  rents; 
ind  tiM  possessors  aetnally  abandoned 
tlieir  estates  to  avoid  paying  rates  greater 
than  their  rents.  Thus  in  the  parish  of 
Choleebnry,  in  Buekinghamshire,  in  1833, 
ihe  whole  land  was  abandoned  ezoept 
sllteen  a4sres.*  In  Pulbor^ugh,  Sussex, 
ttra  rector  njas  assessed  at  j&2,0d2,  an 
itaioiint  double  the  income  of  his  benefice. 

Another  consequence  of  ilie  poor  laws  ie 
toimpair  more  and  mcnre  thecondition  of  the 
lab(mrer  who  striTcs  to  remain  indepen- 
dent. If  in  a  giTcn  parish  tiiere  are 
able-bodied  paupers,  the  usual  praotioe 
bas  been  to  hire  them  out  by  auction  for 
as  much  as  could  be  got  for  them.  "At 
Tardley,  in  Northampton,''  sa^s  Mr. 
Kchardson,  (commissioner,)  "all  the  un- 
empbyed  men  are  put  up  for  sale  weekly; 
asd  the  dergyman  of  the  parish  told  me 
that  he  had  seen,  last  week,  ten  men 
knoeked  down  to  one  lariner  for  fiTC  shil- 
lings. There  were  sctcu^  men  l^t  oat 
in  that  manner  out  of  ^ne  hundred  and 
iefenty." 

At  Deddington,  during  the  winter 
Months,  about  sixty  men  apply  every 
isotning  to  the  overseer  for  work  or  pay. 
He  rasges  them  under  a  shed  in  a  yard. 
M  a  fiurmer,  or  any  one  eUe,  wants  a 
iMBd,  he  sends  to  the  yard  and  pays  half 
the  day's  wages.  The  rest  is  paid  by 
the  parish.  At  the  close  of  the  day  the 
nnemployed  men  are  paid  the  wages  of  a 
day  minus  two  peace. 

"  At  Borwash,  in  East  Sussex,  in  1822, 
Hie  surphu  labourers  were  put  up  to 


anctioa  and  hired  as  low  as  2d.  and  3d.  per 
day;  the  rest  of  their  maintenance bsbg 
■lade  up  by  the  parish.  The  eoneeqaoioe 
wasthatthe  furmen  tnmedofftbeir  regilar 
hands  in  order  to  hire  than  by  aodiai 
when  they  wanted  them." 

The  inevitable  result  of  such  a  state  cf 
things  is   to   oompd   the   independsnt 
UKNirer  to  offnr  his  serrices  for  the  sbbs 
l^ce  tiiat  the  panper  receives  bom  the 
emidoyer.    And  as  ha  cannot  live  a|»a 
it^  he  must  also  i^iply  to  the  parish  to 
anpfdy  the  defieienej,  and  thus  he  ii 
^ddedtothelistofpanpers.    Inadditioa 
to  this,  thevs  is  anothar  considemtifl), 
£veiy  dollar  that  is  taken  from  the«»> 
pbyer  in  the  shape  of  poor  rates,  dinia- 
ishes  just  so  much  the  sum  which  hs  ii 
able  to  expend  in  wages.    Aus  if  thi 
fiurmers  and  mannfactnrers  of  a  diilriil 
have  one  hundred  thousand  doUais  to  c^ 
pend  in  wages,and  yon  impose  upon Umb 
a  poor  tax  of  fifty  thousand,  thejvfl 
have  only  fifty  thousand  to  nse  in  wif«; 
and  consequently  thej  employ  only  inif 
the  labourers  that  tiiey  could  bsfine  ii 
tax  was  laid.    The  otiier  half  of  li«i 
labourers  must  therefore  beoome  pMpM; 
and  an  additional  tax  most  be  laid  toa^- 
port  them;  this  farther  diminishei  IftI 
ab^ity  of  the  employna  to  pay  irs|li 
and  adds  more  labourers  yet  to  the  peer 
list;  and  so  on.    Tlio  two  things  nslk 
upon  each  other  and  are  part  of  Ihi 
causes  of  the  self-onltiplying  povsr  tf 
pauperism. 

But  the  worst  remains  to  be  told:  Iks 
effect  of  the  poor  lavra  upon  the  monk 
of  the  people. 

[to  Sa  CONTtRirXD.] 


*  Mr.  Jeston,  the  rector  of  the  parish,  wrote  in  the  following  terms  to  the  poor  law 
commissioners:  *' At  the  present  moment  some  of  the  proprietors,  in  answer  to  commani- 
cations  from  me  upon  parish  affairs,  have  confessed  their  intention  to  ahand&m  mUagdktr 
tk€W  "pmptrty  in  the  parish^  rather  than  give  themselves  further  trouble  about  it,  from  their 
having  actually  lost  money  by  it ;  the  rate$  hannng  mart  thtm  iwaUcwed  «q»  the  rmlt. 

**  About  October  last  the  parish  officers,  not  being  able  to  collect  any  more  Ihnds,  &rtv 
up  their  books 

''The  present  state  of  the  parish  is  this:  The  land  almost  entirely  abandoned,  (nfr 
teen  acres  only,  including  cottage  gardens,  being  how  in  cultivatioii^  the  poor  thnran 
only  upon  the  rates,  and  set  to  work  upon  the  roads  and  gravel  pits,  and  paid  for  this  wtt 
profitable  labour  at  the  expense  of  anothtr  parish!  I  have  given  up  a  snudl  poitioaflf 
my  glebe  to  the  parish  officers,  rent  free,  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  (the  rest  ia  abandoaed 
on  account  of  the  rates  assessed  on  it.)**    Edinburgh  Review,  October,  1846. 


AKRYT08;  OR,  SONGS  OE  THE  SOJJISEL 

BT  AlttUK  VUVWASK. 
I. 

"Qimf  n  ON  TBI  Earth.'' 

I. 

Qaiet  is  on  the  earth,  and  m  'die  sky, 

The  moon  rides  pale  and  high ; 
Silence  is  o^er  the  city,  and  the  gush 

Of  the  sweet  South  is  all  that  breaks  the  hush  j 
Oh!  wonder  not,  while  Earth  thus  lies  at  rest,  C/^ 

If  thy  dear  memory  stirs  within  my  breast, 
And  from  my  bosom's  depths,  oay  lov^  should  rove, 

Still  seeking  thine,  dear  loye  1 

n. 

How  should  I  sleep,  though  daily  toil  be  o*er, 

Boom'd  vainly  to  adore  ? 
Like  some  heart-humbled  devotee,  I  bow, 

Tet  the  stem  idol  still  rqjepts,  my  tow; 
Hopeless,  like  him,  my  erring  prayer  is  sent 

Into  the  bright,  cold,  loveless  Armament ; 
Which,  by  its  scorn,  would  seem  to  mock  the  prayer, 

Whose  worship  it  despair ! 

In  the  deep  blue,  how  graciously  the  stars 

Smile  from  their  silver  cars; 
And  earth,  beneath  the  -dewy-dropping  gleam, 

Sleeps,  as  if  favored  with  some  happy  dream ! 
Oh!  while  all  nature  laps  it  in  delight, 

Why  should'st  thou  rise  thus  coldly  on  my  sight ! 
Thou  marr'st  the  music  in  die  scene  I  prove. 

Yet  O!  be  there  my  love  1 


11. 

"BjoTDBit  Tht  Tvbuti  to  Bmaxjtt" 

I. 

Render  thy  tribute  to  Beauty, 

Nor  question  with  doubt  tha  decree, 
That  makes  the  sweet  service  a  duty. 

Though  wilhont  seeming  profit  it  be; 
'TIS  something  to  bend  at  the  altar, 

Where  Beauty  is  Priestess,  though  still 
The  heart  of  the  worshipper  falter. 

As  the  smile  of  the  Goddess  grows  <:hill! 


Sb  Areyios;  or.  Songs  qfihe  Souik.  fJv 

n. 

'Twere  sadder,  the  Fortune  which  found  thee, 

From  the  bondage  of  Beauty  set  free ; 
For  the  fetters  with  which  she  had  bound  thee, 

Did'st  thou  love  them,  were  blessings  to  thee! 
She  might  scorn  the  poor  captive's  devotion, 

While  holding  him  fast  in  her  snare ; 
But  the  freedom  of  Earth  and  of  Ocean, 

Were  but  Exile,  were  Beauty  not  there ! 


in. 

"Bestinxd  to  Sbvwl" 

I. 

Destined  to  sever. 

Thrice  hapless!  for  years; 
Perchance  again  never 

To  meet,  or  in  tears ; 
What,  in  the  dreary  hours^ 

Then,  shall  repay. 
For  the  blooms,  for  the  flowers 

Fate  tears  awayt 

n. 

What  shall  restore  thee, 

That  sweet  sunny  clime, 
When  life  rose  before  thee, 

Unshadow'd  by  Time  ? 
When  Hope,  in  glad  bowers, 

Sang  like  the  young  biVd, 
Bom  of  beams,  'midst  the  flowers, 

By  childhood  first  heard  ? 

m. 

To  me,  what  can  Being 

Then  bring  to  restore 
Those  young  joys,  once  fleeing, 

We  win  never  more  1 
Those  nights,  when  no  sorrow 

Brooded  over  Love's  sky. 
And  no  gloomy  to-morrow 

Stood  frowningly  by! 

IT. 

With  naught  to  endear  us 

To  what  is  left  now ; — 
With  nothing  to  cheer  us. 

In  the  dark  Future's  browj — 
Where  look  we,  sweetest, 

For  the  pleasures  that  last, 
The  brightest — the  fleetest? 

Ah!  me!  to  the  Past! 


1858.]  Areifiais  or,  S<mg9  of  ike  &ndk.  %% 

IV. 
"The  MouBNrvL  Qod  or  Florid's  Cafi.'^ 

I. 

The  moumfal  God  of  Fiend's  Cape, 

Hath  taught  his  woes  to  me, 
And  all  the  strains  my  fancies  shape, 

Must  share  his  destiny. 

He  looks  o*er  weary  wastes  by  day, 

And  with  its  mournful  flight, 
To  mocking  winds  and  storms  the  prey, 

He  moans  throughout  the  night. 

m. 

What  other  song  should  then  be  mine, 

Thus  doom'd  in  exile's  blight, 
O'er  life's  sad  waste  by  day  to  pine, 

And.  moan  through  memory's  night. 

IV. 

My  lyre  upon  the  sea-god's  rock, 

What  should  its  music  be. 
Thus  smitten  by  each  tempest's  shock 

That  sweeps  across  the  seal 


V. 
"  And  YiT,  this  Lonilt  Realm  is  Fbxb." 

I. 

And  yet  this  lonely  realm  is  free, 

And  here  my,  lyre  may  wake. 
Though  all  unheard,  a  song  of  thee, 

Still  precious  for  thy  6ake! 
That  lyre,  so  loved  in  better  days, 
May  well  recal  the  words  of  praise, 

That  soothed  its  infant  fears ; 
When  thou  and  hope  alike  were  young, 
And  feeling,  as  each  lay  was  sung. 

Repaid  the  chaunt  with  tears! 

n. 

These  chords  in  mournful  silence  long 

Reveal'd  thy  hapless  fate ; 
Till  memory  came  to  wake  the  song, 

For  love  grown  desolate!       - 
When  thou  wast  silent,  all  grew  dumb ;     * 
No  fancy  could  the  spell  o'ercome. 

Thy  loss  o'er  life  had  cast : 
Yet,  as  the  sorrow  grew  subdued. 


si  Jresftos;  or^  Songt  of  Ike  AmA.  [Jvi 

Thy  image  fiU'd  the  solitude 
Though  mocking  all  the  Pastl 

m. 

Oh !  memory  still  her  charms  renews, 

But  not  with  former  tone ; 
She  cannot  now,  and  would  not  choose. 

Forget  that  she  is  lone : 
That,  if  thou  hear^st  her  tribute  strain, 
Thou  dost  not  answer  it  again. 

As  *twas  thy  wont  of  yore ; 
She  dreams  that  thou  art  nigh,  but  seem 
No  more  at  Hope  and  Fancy  please, 

And  looks,  and  »ig]i«)  the  more! 


ti. 

I. 

Forget  not  the  trophy  we  made  her, 

The  country  so  glorious  and  d«ei, 
In  the  blood  of  the  ruthless  invader, 

Whoa  we  slew  with  tha  bow  and  the  spear. 
He  came  with  the  engines  of  power, 

And  he  uttered  the  Tyrant's  decree ; 
But  we  rose  in  our  wrath,  and  the  hour 

That  saw  us  enslaved,  saw  us  free  I 

n. 

We  struck  down  the  £>ol  fbr  his  error; 

In  the  might  of  new  freedom  we  rose : 
He  shrunk  from  the  combat  in  terror. 

Never  dreaming  how  dread  were  our  blows ! 
Did  he  deem  that  so  feeble  a  spirit. 

Though  moved  by  such  sovereign  desires, 
G>uld  seize  on  the  rights  we  inherit, 

From  a  race  of  such  true-hearted  Si)r^! 


Forget  not  th6  trop&y  we  made  het. 

That  freedom  so  fi>ndiy  we  boast, 
When  we  struck  down  the  ruthless  invader. 

And  scattered  his  insolent  host  I 
When  our  banner  of  palm  proudly  waving, 

Shone  oat  o*er  the  perilous  plain; 
And  our  Eagle  all  destiny  braving. 

Grew  drunk  in  the  blood  of  the  slain  f 


MM.]  iMfte;  or,  Somfff  of  (he  SnUk. 

VIL 
"'TwAS  A  Y1810H  Faie  Ladul'' 

I. 

'Twas  a  vision  of  fair  Ladje, 
Kept,  and  still  must  keep  me  here, 

Sadly  sighing,  when  I  should  be 
Happier  in  another  sphere: 

Such  the  fetter  thrown  around  me, 

By  her  witchery,  it  hath,  bound  me; 
That  fair  Ladye,  that  fiur  Ladye, 

Holds  me  £ut  in  subtle  snare ! 

n. 

Many  a  hope  would  sweetly  woo  me, 
And,  in  other  regions  blest, 

Love  and  Glory  both  pursue  me, 
Seeking  place  within  my  breast; 

Yet  I  linger,  never  fleeing, 

Losing  daylight,  bliss  and  being — 
That  fair  Ladye,  that  fiur  Ladye, 

Makes  a  captive  of  her  guest! 


Like  the  Bird  around  whose  pinion, 
Serpent  spells  have  wrought  a  chain, 

I  am  held  in  close  dominion. 
Seeking  to  be  free  in  vain  1 

Vainly  words  of  wo  I  utter, 

In  her  bonds  I  fret  and  flutter. 
That  fair  Ladye,  that  fidr  Ladye, 

Laughs  she  not  to  seei  my  pain  ? 

IV. 

Tet  with  spirit  uncomplaining, 

Would  I  in  her  bonds  repose, 
Were  she  not  the  while  disdaining. 

The  poor  captive  in  her  close ; 
Would  she  now  and  then  smile  on  him. 
Though  her  bonds  have  still  undone  him. 

That  fair  Ladye,  that  fiur  Ladye, 
Still  might  keep  him  bound,  heaven  knows ! 


VHL 
''Go,  THOU  Farhliss  Oni." 

I. 

Go,  thou  faithless  one,  go  wander, 
Fickle  heiCrt  with  sunny  brow ; 

It  were  base  in  me  to  squander 
One  poor  thought  upon  thee  now  I 


si  Are^;  or,  Soa^«  of  (he  SnUJL  Ptei 

Far,  in  other  regions  roving,    " 

It  may  be  that  thou  wilt  find 
Nobler  hearts, — but  none  so  loving ; 

Brighter  eyes — but  none  so  blind ! 

n. 

Both  are  free,  though  one  with  Ruin, 

Sits  beside  a  lotiely  hearth ; 
While  the  other,  still  misdoing, 
^  Revels  in  his  wanton  mirth! 

Though  I  droop  with  broken  pinion, 

By  the  spoiFd,  dishonored  nest, 
And  thou  soar'st  with  wide  dominion, 

Robbing  other  homes  of  rest  1 

m. 

Though  my  foob'sh  heart  be  breaking. 

Yet  no  plaint  its  breast  shall  show ; 
Not  a  nerve  within  me  shaking. 

While,  with  scorn,  I  bid  thee  'go!' 
Every  maiden  hope  hath  perish'd, 

Yet  no  mortal  eye  shall  see, 
That  my  heart  hath  ever  cherish'd. 

One  fond,  foolish  thought  of  thee  1 


IX. 

"  LOTB  ON  TO  THE  LaST.'* 


Oh !  fly ;  but  remember, 

We  cannot  forget ; 
They  may  rob  us  of  rapture, 

But  not  of  regret ; 
They  may  tear  us  asunder. 

Our  hopes  may  deny, 
But  lbve*8  thought  is  free'si 

Of  all  'neath  the  sky! 

n. 

They  call  thee  a  traitor, 

And  say  when  we  part, 
Thou  wilt  banish  my  image. 

In  scorn  from  ihy  heart ; 
But  the  love  in  thy  bosom 

I  judge  of  by  mine ; 
And  enough,  that  my  faith  is 

A  sure  faith  in  thine  ! 

m. 

And  were  I  to  doubt  thee, 
And  thou  to  deny, 


)5fL]  Areyloi;  or,  Sans^  of  (he  Sauih. 

To  live  on^withont  thee, 
Were  vain,  I  should  die. 

But  I  wrong  thee  to  .whisper, 
A  doubt  which  would  blast; 

Hear  my  heart's  only  pleading — 
Love  on  to  the  lastl 

nr. 

I  make  thee  no  promise, 

I  ask  not  for  thine ; 
Keep  thy  faith  but  as  fondly 

As  I  shall  keep  mine ; 
If  like  me  thou  dost  cherish, 

This  living  regret, 
We  may  part — we  may  perish, 

But  never  forget ! 


**  This  Flowbb,  it  Bloohb  'mid  jl  Ruin/' 

I. 

This  flower,  it  blooms  'mid  a  ruin, 

But  its  sweet  is  more  precious  to  me 
Than  the  wreaths  which  thy  fortune  is  strewing 

Round  the  shaA  of  tliy  family  tree ; 
For  it  speaks  to  my  soul  of  the  blessing 

Which  in  deepest  of  wo  was  my  gain, 
That  love,  which  mine  own  is  possessing, 

And  for  which  thine  hath  striven  in  vain  I 

n. 

Thou  may'st  joy  in  the  splendour  around  thee. 

The  state  which  makes  gallant  thy  halls ; 
In  the  crowd  that  with  homage  surrbund  thee. 

And  exult,  when  thy  enemy  fklls; 
I  turn  from  the  sting  of  their  malice, 

And -envy  no  pomp  which  is  thine; 
I  look  from  the  lights  in  thy  palace. 

To  the  one  in  this  low  cot  of  mine. 
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SELECTIONS  AND  EXCERPTS  FfiOM  THE  LEE  PAPERS. 


Mb.  Editor — ^Excuse  me,  if,  for  the  present,  I  send  you  but  a  few  of  the  papers 
mentioned  in  our  last  interview — ^papers  which  have  been  so  long  in  our  midst  and  ae* 
cessible  to  the  curious,  but  of  whose  existence  so  small  a  part  of  that  enterprising 
company  seem  to  have  been  aware.  The  collection  is  large,  and  I  must  reserve  for  an 
hour  of  leisure  the  task  of  presenting  you  with  a  fuller  account  of  particulars  than  is 
now  possible.  Meantime  accept  these,  both  as  a  specimen  and  an  earnest  of  what  is  to 
come.  For,  I  may  venture  to  say,  there  is  much  behind,  little  if  at  all  inferior  in  interest 
or  value  to  the  present.  Is  it  necessary  to  add,  that  your  readers  may  be  assured  of  the 
genuineness  of  what  is  laid  before  them— the  copies  having  been  faithfully  compared 
with  the  originals  in  my  possession  1  C 


[Of  tihe  letters  which  follow  it  would  .be 
impertinent  to  offer  more  than  a  few 
words  of  explanation  to  the  Yirginisi 
reader  who  is  acquainted  with  our  history. 
Four  of  them  relate  to  two  of  the  most 
stirring  incidents  in  the  greatest  era  of 
that  history,  and  which  are  defended  or 
narrated  bj  the  pens  of  the  principal 
actors.  The  second,  we  need  only  say, 
yindieates  a  measure  which  was  then 
thought  to  be  rash  or  perilous,  or  of 
doubtful  proprie^.  In  another,  the  old 
hero  of  Point  Pleasant,  who— Washington 
said-bought  to  have  been  put  at  the  head 
of  all  our  armies,  but  whose  statue  is 
destined  to  occupy  a  pedestal  below  that 
of  his  friend — appears  somewhat  in  un- 
dress. Of  the  writer  of  the  last  letter, 
which  gives  his  version  of  the  same  affair, 
we  may  hear  more  anon.] 

FBTTON  RANnOLPH  TO  A  COVMntln,  ABOVY 
THB  ATFAXE  OF  "VHS  POWDnt.'' 

Wmianuburg,  27th  Ap'I^  1775. 
GsNT^ir: 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  we 
give  you  a  candid  relation  of  the  disturb- 
ance which  happened  kat  week  in  this 
iatj,  about  the  removal  of  the  powder 
from  the  public  magasine.  Early  on  Fri- 
day morning  the  inhabitants  were  uni- 
versally and  much  alarmed,  at  the  report 
that  the  powder  had  been  removed  the 
preceding  nighty  under  an  escort  of 
marines,  and  carried  on  board  an  armed 
vessel  at  Burwell's  Ferry.  The  Common 
Hall  assembled  and  presented  the  ad- 
dress, which  we  presume  you  have  seen 
vrith  the  Governor's  answer.  The  inhabi- 
tants were  so  much  exasperated  that  they 
flew  to  their  arms.    This  incensed  the 


Gfovemor  a  good  deal,  and  from  every- 
thing that  we  can  learn,  was  the  princi- 
pal reason  why  his  answer  was  not  more 
explicit  and  favourable.    His  Excelleney 
has  repeatedly  assured  several  respectable 
gentlemen,  that  his  only  motive  in  re- 
moving  the  powder  was  to  secure  it,  m 
there  bad  been  an  alarm  from  the  oocmty 
of  Surry,  which  at  first  seemed  too  well 
founded,  though   it   afterwards  proved 
groundless.    Besides  what  he  has  said  in 
his  public  answer,  he  has  given  privike 
assuranceiB  to  several  gentiemen  that  the 
powder  shall  be  returned  to  the  mag^ 
zine,  though  he  has  not  condescended  to 
fix  the  day  fbr  its  return.    So  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  a  compariaon  of  all  df* 
cumstances,  the  Qovemor  considers  his 
honour  as  at  stake;  he  thinks  that  he 
acted  for  the  best,  and  will  not  be  com- 
pelled to  what,  we  have  abundant  reason 
to  believe,  he  would  cheerfblly  do  were  he 
left  to  himself.    Frequent  messages  have 
been  sent  from  the  neighbouring  ooonties 
to  inquire  into  the  ^te  of  this  nnforto- 
nate  affur,  with  the  most  friendly  and 
spirited  offers  of  assistance  and  protection. 
The  city  could  not  but  hold  themselvei 
exceedingly  obliged  to  those  gentlemen, 
as  .they  do  to  you,  gentiemen,  and  the 
rest  of  our  vrorthy  countrymen,  by  whom 
we  understand  yon  are  sent.     We  hope 
that  you  and  the  other  gentlemen  can 
have  no  doubt  of  our  paying  the  utmost 
attoiiUon  to  the  country's  interest,  aa  well 
as  our  own  security  in  partiealar.     If  vre, 
then,  may  be  permitted  to  ndTiee»  it  is 
our  opinion  and  most  earnest  request,  thai 
matters  may  be  quieted  for  the  present  at 
least ;  we  are  firmly  persuaded  that  per* 
feet  tranquillity  will  be  speedily  restored. 
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6j  pursoiDg  this  coarse  we  foresee  no 
hazard,  or  even  inconTenience,  that  can 
enaue.  Wheleas  we  are  apprehensive, 
and  this  we  think  upon  good  grounds, 
that  Tiolent  measures  may  produce  ef- 
fects which  God  only  knows  the  conse- 
quence of.*  IVe  heg  that  our  thanks  and 
best  wishes  may  be  presented  to  the 
several  gentlemen  of  the  country  who 
have  interested  themselves  in  our  behalf, 
and  are  gentlemen. 

Your  much  obliged  hon.  servant, 
Pktton  Rakdolph,  for  self 
and  the  Corporation  of  Williamsburg. 
To  Mann  Page,  Jr.,  Lewis  Willis,  and 
Benjamin  Grymes,  Jr.,  Esquires. 


PATRICK    uManr  «o  rsAircui   uoBTroor 


Edjiover,  May  8th,  1775. 
Dear  Sib: 

For  several  facts  relative  to  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Hanover  Volunteers,  who 
marched  in  consequence  of  the  Governor's 
conduct  in  the  affair  of  the  powder,  and 
the  reprisal  made  by  us,  I  refer  you  to  the 
public  papers,  which  I  expect  wiU  give  a 
troe  recital  of  that  matter.  I  find  it  is 
now  said  by  those  who  opposed  the 
measures  we  took,  that  the  powder  be- 
longed to  the  King.  And  it  Vs  very  re^ 
markable  the  Governor,  in  his  late  procla- 
mation, seems  to  rely  upon  that  as  a 
principal  fact  on  which  he  is  to  be  justi- 
fied. But  I  rely  on  the  address  of  the 
city  of  Williamsburg  and  his  answer  td 
it,  also,  to  prove  the  contrary.  Why  does 
he  promise  to  return  it  in  half  an  hour? 
And  again,  what  powder  was  he  to  re^ 
torn,  or  did  he  take?  I  answer,  the  pow- 
der mentioned  in  the  address;  to  wit, 
that  which  was  provided  for  the  safety  of 
the  Colony,  and  fbr  the  loss  of  which 
Williamsburg  was  so  much  alarmed. 
But  1  ask,  suppose  it  was  the  King's, 
what  right  had  any  one  to  deposit  it  in 
the  magazine  built  expressly  for  the  pur- 


pose of  receiving  such  ammunition  as 
was  at  any  time  necessary  for  our  safety? 
His  Majesty  can  have  no  right  to  convert 
the  houses,  or  other  conveniences  neces. 
sary  for  our  defence,  into  repositories  for 
engines  of  our  destruction.  So  that  the 
prespmption  is,  that  the  powder  being 
there,  it  was  ours.  'Twas  a  trespass  to  open 
that  place  for  the  reception  of  any  other. 
Add  to  this  what  is  contained  in  his  Lord- 
ship's answer  referred  to  above,  and  no 
doubt  can  remain  but  that  the  pretence  of 
the  Crown  having  a  property  in  it  is  a 
quibble.  For  the  sake  of  the  public  tran- 
quillity, as  well  as  of  justice,  I  chose  to 
be  active  in  making  the  reprisal.  And 
having  designedly  referred  to  the  Con- 
vention whether  any  of  the  money  ought 
to  be  returned,  lest  presuming  too  much 
might  be  alledged  against  me,  I  trouble 
you,  sir,  with  this  to  be  an  advocate  for 
the  measure  if  you  think  it  right.  I  sup- 
pose my  attendance  at  the  Congress  may 
prevent  me  from  being  present  at  the 
Convention,  when  perhaps  an  attempt 
may  be  made  to  condemn  the  measure 
and  misrepresent  my  conduct.  I  trust 
that  the  moderation  and  justice  of  the 
proceeding  will  fully  appear  from  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances.  And  that  my 
countrymen  will  support  me  in  it,  especi- 
ally when  we  consider  the  hostilities  to 
the  Northward  would  have  justified  much 
greater  reprisals,  which  I  chose  to  decline 
as  the  Convention  might  probably  so  soon 
meet.  To  the  collective  body  of  my 
country  I  chose  to  submit  my  conduct, 
and  have  to  beg  you  will  excuse  the  trou- 
ble I  have  given  you  by  this  long  letter: 
I  only  mean  to  beg  your  attention  to  the 
subject,  that  you  may  not  be  surprised 
by  some  objections  against  my  proceed- 
ings, which  I  fear  will  be  made  by  some 
gentlemen  from  below. 

AVill  you  be  so  good  as  to  excuse  inac- 
curacies? Hurry  obliges  me  to  use  the 
pen  of  a  young  man  to  transcribe.  The 
few  reasons  hinted  above  are  indeed  un- 
necessary to  you  whose  better  judgement 


•  From  his  subsequent  conduct  we  may  presume  that  the  writer  of  this  letter  very 
soon  thereafter  abandoned  all  hope  of  a  peaceable  settlement  of  the  controversy  to  which 
it  relates* 
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18  able  to  inform  me.  Yon  will  readily 
perceive  the  absurdity  of  the  pretence, 
that  the  king  can  have  a  property  in  any- 
thing distinct  from  his  people,  and  how 
dangerous  is  the  position  thatJiis  pro- 
tection (for  which  we  have  already  paid 
him)  may  be  withdrawn  at  pleasure.  If 
any  doubt  remains  as  to  the  fitness  of  the 
step  I  have  taken,  can  it  lay  oyer  until  I 
am  heard  ?  I  oan  mention  many  fads 
which  I  am  sure  will  abundantly  warrant 
what  is  done.  Wishing  you  every  good 
thing,  I  remain  with  sentiments  of  the 
highest  and  most  perfect  esteem  and  re- 
gard. 

Bear  sir, 

P.  Hbnbt. 


THE  SAHI,  TO  RICHARD  HRNRT  LIS. 

WiUiam^mrg,  May  15th,  1778. 

I  beg  leave,  my  dear  sir,  to  give  my 
most  cordial  congratulations  on  the  late 
happy,  events  that  have  taken  place.  May 
we  be  wise  enough  to  improve  these 
favourable  occurrences,  into  the  perma- 
nent happiness  of  oqr  country  1 

Yours  of  the  7th  come  to  hand  last 
night  I  have  got  one  swift  boat  now 
ready  to  sail.  Another  shall  be  provided 
in  some  short  time.  Ooracock  is  blocked 
np  pretty  much.  The  boats  will  go  out 
of  our  capes.  The  Assembly  is  'Sitting : 
500  hbrse  were  voted  yesterday.  Some 
may  quickly  be  got.  However,  the  affair 
will  be  suspended  a  few  days  on  hearing, 
the  enemy  are  preparing  to  leave  the 
oontinent 

God  bless  yon,  nr. 

Yours,  . 

P.  Bmsby. 


A0C0T7NT  or  THE  AFFAIR  OF  GWYVV's 
ISLAND — AS  OONTAIKKD  IK  A  FRIVATI 
LBTTBR  OF  QBN'l  ANDREW  LEWIS  TO  HON. 
R.  H.  LEE. 

WUtianuburg^  July  15th,  1776. 
Dear  Colonel: 

Give  me  leave  to  trouble  you  with  some 
of  the  particulars  relative  to  our  engage- 
ment with  the  fleets  the  troops,  and  ban- 


ditti on  the  island.  On  the  8th  instant, 
in  the  evening,  I  got  to  the  camp  before 
Gwynn's  Island,  and  foun4  that  by  em- 
ploying a  number  of  men  to  work  in 
the  night  our  battery  might  be  opened  in 
the  morning.  On  the  9th,  at  8  o'clock, 
the  fleet  lay  in  a  range  that  suited  oar 
purpose,  t^e.  instantly  opened  our  em- 
brasures, which  to  that  moment  were 
secret  to  the  enemy.  The  Dunmore  Ity 
near  and  very  fair,  when  she  was  saluted 
by  our  18  pounders ;  our  other  battery  of 
five  guns  was  opened  on  them  at  the  same 
time.  Their  Amazement  and  confasion 
was  beyond  description.  The  Dunmore 
waited  to  fire  only  five  guns.  She  slip- 
ped both  her  cables  and  was  towed  off  by 
three  boats,  both  batteries  playing  on  her 
all  the  time  of  her  retreat.  She  is  pro- 
digiously shattered,  her  cabin  ttxm  to 
pieces  and  several  men  killed.  The  shot 
that  missed  her  oould  not  fail  taking 
place  on  some  of  the  other  Tessels.  Tbe 
Otter,  William,  and  the  Fowey  were  so 
peppered  that  they  were  obliged  to  slip 
their  cables  also  and  tow  off.  The  whole 
fleet  were  in  confusion  and  moved  to  a 
safer  distance.  We  are  told  that  all  tbe 
armed  vessels  and  several  others  lost 
men.  The  guns  of  both  our  batteriei 
were  then  turned  on  their  capap,  (the  shot 
crossing  each  other  in  the  centre  of  their 
camp,)  this  set  them  to  scampering.  The 
next  morning  we  collected  all  the  canoes 
that  oould  be  got  in  that  neighbourhood, 
which  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
thirty.  We  then  turned  our  thoughts  to 
clearing  the  haven,  and  by  making  use 
of  two  six  pounders,  (brass  pieces,)  on 
travelling  oarria^ges,  made  a  sloop  of  six 
guns  and  a  schooner  (well  armed  with 
some  carriage  guns  and  svrivels)  move 
their  stations.  They  grounded ;  we  man- 
ned canoes  and  took  them.  This  step 
threw  some  of  our  men  on  the  island, 
which  being  observed  by  some  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  placed  on  lookouts,  ran 
to  their  camp  and  greatly  alarmed  then 
by  saying  that  the  lower  end  of  the  island 
was  full  of  "ihe  d— d  shirt^en.'*  This 
struck  them  with  a  panie,  and  set  them 
to  the  trot  Before  we  could,  with  our 
trifling  canoes,  land  250  men  on  the 
island,  the  Tast  multitude  of  boats  be- 
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longing  to  tbe  fleet  (wbich  oonsisted  of 
opwards  of  80  sail)  took  them  on  board. 
They  left  in  their  battery  one  excellent 
flix  pounder,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  baggage  in  their  camp.  We  shall  have 
at  least  i&lOOO  worth  of  cables  and 
anchors,  and  266  bars  of  iron,  articles 
Tery  usefal  to  us.  They  burnt  four  res- 
seb,  one  of  them  large;  some  took  her 
for  the  Danmore,  but  I  think  they  were 
mistaken.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island 
say  that  Dunmore  received  a  reinforce- 
ment of  150  toriee  from  Maryland,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  beef  cattle,  some 
time  before  they  were  routed.  Fifty  head 
of  tbe  cattle  fell  into  our  hands.  I  am 
told  since  I  wrote  the  above,  that  after 
the  fleet  sailed,  a  large  ship,  taken  to  be 
the  Dunmore,  returned  to  the  Otter,  which 
Uy  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rappahannock. 
The  ship  was  buoyed  by  a  number  of 
empty  casks  lashed  to  both  sides,  and 
that  af\er  putting  her  loading  on  board  t}ie 
Otter  she  sunk  and  totally  disappeared 

On  Sunday  evening  Col.  Charles  Lewis, 
with  four  companies  of  his  battalion  be- 
fore Gwynn's  Island  and  three  atBurwell's 
Ferry,  bad  orders  to  march  to  Potomao» 
in  order  to  afford  quiet  and  protection 
until  Dunmore  should  fix  himself  on  some 
spot;  after  which  we  must  take  our 
measures  accordingly. 

I  am  your  most  obed't  serv't, 

Andrew  Lkwis. 


TVM  THB  8A1IB  TO  TBI  SAVE. 

Camp  on  Horn  Point,  \ 
July  30th,  1776.     J 

S»: 

Last  Sunday  I  expected  to  have  the 

pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  Col.  Richard 

Lee's,   where  I  dined.     I  should  have 

been  glad  of  your  opinion  with  regard  to 

tbe  stationing  the  3rd  battalion,  wbich 

for  tbe  present  are  ordered  to  be  posted 

between  the  rivers  Coan  and  Nomini, 

with  orders  to  be  rery  attentive  to  the 

motions  of  the  enemy ;  and  that  if  any 

of  the  vessels  move  up  the  river  Potomac 

(especially  the   armed  ones)  to  detach 

men  and  prevent  their  diabolical  attempts. 

As  the  enemy  have  no  foothold«  on  land» 


their  stay  here,  I  think,  cannot  be  long ; 
some  sailed  out  of  the  river  last  evening. 
Col.  Thornton  is  to  put  two  companies  of 
his  battalion  above  Nomini,  one  of  them 
at  or  near  your  house.  My  return  to 
Williamsburg  is  necessary,  especially  as 
tbe  enemy  avoid  giving  us  any  oppor* 
tunity  of  attacking  them,  either  on  this 
or  the  Maryland  shore.  It  is  here  re- 
ported that  two  companies  of  the  militia, 
at  the  house  of  Col.  Brent,  on  seeing  a 
much  inferior  number  of  the  enemy  land 
(without  firing  a  gun)  threw  away  their 
arms  and  fled  in  the  most  shameful  man- 
ner, and  suffered  all  tbe  gentlemens* 
houses  to  be  burnt.  I  am  afraid  it  is 
true,  yet  loath  to  believe  it,  as  it  casts  a 
stain  on  the  colony,  and  may  invite  our 
enemies  to  make  many  attempts  which 
otherwise  they  would  not  think  of. 

I  am  with  great  regard,  dear  sir,  your 
most  obed't  and  very  humble  serv't, 

Andrew  Lewis. 


FROM  THB  SAin  TO  THl  SAWI. 

Wiaiamshurg,  January  10th,  1777. 
Dear  Sir  : 

In  consequence  of  a  Resolve  of  the 
Honourable  the  Congress,  which  with 
some  others  came  to  the  Qovemor  and 
Council  of  this  State,  I  have  put  the 
second  and  seventh  regiments  under 
marching  orders,  though  I  have  received 
no  orders  from  Congress.  How  to  ac- 
count for  my  not  receiving  orders  on  this 
occasion  is  out  of  my  power.  I  have  sent 
Brigade  Major  Johnson,  from  whom  yon 
will  receive  this.  In  order  to  procure  in- 
structions, that  I  may  no  longer  be  kept 
in  a  disagreeable  state  of  suspense. 

The  manner  in  which  we  lost  Gen. 
Lee  is  so  differently  related,  that  I  shall 
(if  you  can  spare  a  moment)  be  thankful 
to  you  for  information  on  that  head,  as 
well  as  the  manner  in  which  he  has  been 
treated  since  his  unfortunate  captivity. 
Pray  let  me  know  what  prospect  you 
have  of  his  being  returned  to  us,  or  if 
there  are  any  proposals  made  on  this  sub- 
ject The  glorious  and  well-timed  stroke 
Qeneral  Washington  gave  the  enemy  at 
Trenton  will,  I  hope,  be  attended  with 
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the  beii  of  ooiueqaeDeei.    Pray  take  the 
troable  to  present  my  oompliments  to  all 
our  worthy  Delegates  from  this  State. 
I  am,  with  great  esteem, 

Year  most  obed't  servant, 

Andbxw  Lxwis,  B.  G. 
The  Honourable  Richard  H.  Les,  Mem- 
ber of  the   Honoorable   Continental 
Congress. 

COL.  ADAH  STEPHEN  TO  COL.  BICRARB  HENRT 
LIE — RELATES  THE  SAME  AFFAIR. 

WiUiamsburg,  l3th  July,  1776. 
Mt  Rbspbcted  Friend  : 

The  9th  of  July  I  arriyed,  with  Gen'l 
Lewis,  off  Gwynn's  Island.  I  disdained 
the  gutt  that  had  been  deemed  impas- 
sable since  Dunmore's  arriTal,  but  was 
unhappy  to  find  that  no  provision  had 
been  made  or  necessary  steps  taken  to- 
wards pasdng  the  gutt,  or  making  a  de- 
scent on  the  island.  Suspecting  the 
General  took  me  and  some  other  oflBoers 
rather  to  dissuade  and  spare  the  public 
censure,  than  to  attempt  an  attack  upon 
the  works  or  fleet;  hot  fond  of  the  9th  of 
July,  and  willing  to  please  you  as  well 
as  to  the  business,  an  attack  was  immedi- 
ately  made  on  the  fleet  and  encampment 
of  the  enemy.  The  camp  was  put  into 
great  confusion,  one  battery  drove  them 
into  the  water,  and  with  ^e  battery  of 
18  pounders  we  drove  them  out  again. 

The  Dunmore  was  the  ship  nearest  to 
ns;  with  the  first  gun  we  spoiled  his 
Lordship's  china  and  wounded  his  leg 
with  a  splinter.  The  next  shot  cut  his 
boatswain  in  two,  put  an  end  to  his'whist- 
ling,  and  carried  off  the  thigh  of  his  gun- 
ner. In  short  the  ship  was  so  much 
damaged  that  she  and  two  others  were 
burnt  that  night.  We  are  not  certain 
what  damage  the  rest  of  the  fleet  re- 
ceived ;  but  we  have  taken  three  tenders 


and  drove  the  fleet  to  sea  without  a  bis- 
cuit or  water.  Some  vessels,  we  are  in- 
formed by  the  Pilots,  had  not  a  gaHon  of 
water  aboard.  They  have  plenty  of  floor, 
taken  in  the  prizes,  and  plenty  of  Irish 
beef.  I  am  in  hopes  you  will  prevent 
further  exportation  of  flour  and  we  shall 
starve  them.  It  is  uncertain  which  vray 
they  are  gone.  They  have  left  the  small 
pox  and  pestilence  upon  the  island,  and 
twelve  negroes  dead  and  unburied.  Tom 
Bird  was  carted  aboard,  sick  of  the  fever. 
There  are  150  graves. 

If  we  had  been  happy  enough  to  hare 
had  boats  or  canoes  to  carry  us  over  as 
soon  as  they  were  put  in  confusion,  we 
would  have  possessed  ourselves  of  all 
their  cannon,  ammunition,  baggage  and 
negroes. 

His  Lordship  intended  a  long  stay, 
which  appeared  by  his  new  works  plan- 
ned—^vens  built  and  a  windmill  begun ; 
but  this  turned  out  a  castle  in  the  air. 
The  Governor  b  still  very  ill,  and  his  dia> 
ease  is  like  to  degenerate  into  a  long 
nervous  fever. 

I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect  and 
gratitude,  dear  sir,  your  most  ob't  humble 
servant, 

Adax  Stephen. 

I  congratulate   you   on   the  sueoesa 
Gen'l  Lee  has  met  with  in  S.  Carolina 
It  is  remarkable  that  so  powerful  a  nayal 
force  made  so  littie  impression  on  our 
works.    Sullivan's  Island  lies  four  miles 
N.  E.  of  Charleston,  is  akut  a  mile  and 
a  half  square.    To  the  N.  S.  of  Sulli- 
van's Island,  and  separated  by  a  narrow 
gutt  lies  Long  Island,  on  which  Gen'l 
Clinton's  troops  are  landed  and  attempted 
to  cross  the  gutt  while  the  ships  were  at- 
tacking  the  fort;  but  they  were  opposed 
and  repulsed  by  about  800  riflemen,  oom* 
manded  by  Col.  Thompson  on  the  lalsuid 
Sullivan. 
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or  THZ  SALLY  UAGANN. 

pttinlon,  but  it  u  not  nanwd  in  mnj  Un> 
guAg^  Thii  bwr  U  dr««Md  vmaritMf 
in  tk«  IktMt  itjle. 

Of  tbo  fkoe  of  tli«  S1U7  Ua^nn,  1m> 
jond  it*  ihapv,  littfe,  or  tHitiiiii);ii  koomr. 
Its  origiDkUtj  u  nitombed  in  ui  It  {■ 
by  all  meana  an  angnUr  face,  «f  th« 
loreliaat  piak-aaooera  and  cAialk-bdU 
hnea.  The  ejea  are  pale,  and  atiok  tika 
a  flah-boaa  in  jonr  thraat-  Tbe  bom  if 
Boodled,  and  predestined  to  anaff.  A 
ahallow  and  quurelioine  opening,  three 
iDohea  loDjj^  poekered  with  tinaigrt  TOtig% 
nbaerres  the  ntt  of  a  mouth  ;  bettaatb 
it  lie  an  irregnlar  colleetion  of  tnnalo- 
eent  ontting  instramenta,  tomeirbM  la>- 
kid  with  gold,  irbieh  an  ita  iMth.  It 
doe*  not  follow  that  »  ohin  of  a  S.  H»- 
gann  mart  of  neoeeai^  be  abarp  or  prom- 
ineat;  on  tbo  oontniry,  an  ovoidal  r«- 
treating  nub,  something  like  the  end  of  a 
darkish  egg,  oonitltnlea  the  general  ajK 
pearauee  of  this  feature.  Nor  need  the 
neok  be  atringj ;  it  ia  irregularly  fluted ; 
aiming  at  a  atringjaesa  not  jet  attained. 
Ita  ftame  ia  lean,  ita  digaidon  faablo, 
and  ita  flaToraoar. 

In  dreae,  the  Sal);  Hapnn  laboora  to 
be  taatefnl.  Iti  attempt*  wonid  not  al- 
iraja  prore  failnrea,  if  ita  bodj  could  be 
remAdelled.  and  it  ooald  wiah  not  to  be 
noticed.  It  haa  a  pnaaion  for  ailka  of  all 
aorta,  but  ehieflj  for  thoae  of  a  atriUng 
pattern.  It  faBunta  placea  where  what 
are  called  "  wet  goods"  are  diapoaed  of, 
and  ia  there  bcing-oonatantlj  ohaated. 
If  in  ita  cheap  reaeorehes  it  eonld  onlj 
Hgbt  opou  a  "  real  brooade"  and  Needle 
it  out  1^  the  abop-keeper  "  for  t,  aoag," 
it  would  go  imawrtal. 

A  dreaa  to  a  Sallf  Hagana  Moir  St*  in 
the  back  where  the  skirt  !■'  gathered. 
Stnoe  tbe  advent  of  boopa  thie  impoaai- 
Ulitj  is  greatlj  apparent,  and  it  ia  a  goed 
mark  bj  which  to  detect  one  of  them. 

•m  bae  modi  hidr  on  ita  bead,         Tbusmuah  forthe  phjeiool  S.  Hagana. 

ng  below  the  pecnniar;  level  of     The  iutellectnal  follows,  and  the  moral. 

and  other  oeetlj  greases,  it  kind-         Ila  views  of  Jife  are  three  in  number. 

its  ila  phrenology  to  clean  lard-         I.  It  will  marry. 

ted  oologne.  which  it  buyainleng         II.  Whom  will  it  marry  T 
The  colour  of  ita  hair  may  per-         III.  Matrimony  will  be  m  nn-ending 

found  in  the  shops  of  the  sign-     ocean  of  dressee  and  joy. 
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Of  ike  SaUff  Mdgann. 


LMt 


Ita  mental  operations  being  bounded 
by  this  triangle,  its  acts  are  immediately 
oo-ordinated  thereto.  For  young  males 
boarding  in  the  same  house  "with^tself, 
it  has  a  body  eyer  willing  to  be  treated 
to  ice-cream  and  theatres ;  lind  such  of 
them  as  are  disposed  to  do  the  gentle* 
manly  to  said  body,  find  out  the  following 
in  regard  to  the  Sklly  Magann. 

First.  It  may  be  kissed  without  mnch 
difficulty. 

Second.  It  does  not  pay  to  kiss  it. 

A  Northern  Sally  Magann,  in  select 
circles  of  its  kind,  always  objects  to  the 
medical  student  who  lodges  9n  the  third 
floor,  but  is  priyately  infected  with  the 
madness  of  belieying  that  the  student 
aforesaid  is  a  "  wealthy  Southerner .''  It 
therefore  rcTolves  in  its  mind  the  vexed 
question  of  slavery,  and  concludes  that  it 
will  reluctantly  yield  to  the- impassioned 
-importunities  (not  yet  offered)  of  the 
student,  and  do  its  best  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  sundry  negroes  upon  the 
hypothetical  plantation  in  Alabama. 

As  to  the  day-boarder,  the  dry* goods 
clerk,  that  dresses  so  nicely,  and  has 
given  it  four  pairs  of  kid  gloves,  its  mind 
is  never  sound.  "  He  may  get  to.  be  a 
partner.  He  may  never  get  to  be  a  part- 
ner.^'  A  dilemma  like  this  is  enough  to 
unhinge  the  highest  order  of  female  in- 
telligences ;  its  e£G9ct  upon  a  Sally  Ma- 
gann is.  such  that  the  dry-goods  clerk 
concludes  that  it  is  singularly  unstable 
in  its  notions  and  affections,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  conclusion,  he  is  often 
lost  to  the  S.  Magann.  It  grieves  over 
his  loss,  sometimes  to  the  latest  hour  of 
its  life,  with  eecretly  commingled  tears 
and  snuff;  deploring  the  folly  of  its 
youth,  when  it  had  "  lovers  by  the  do- 
sen,"  while  it  titilates  its  Sohneideritui 
membrane  in  impotent  revenge. 

But  it  is  only  its  small  shot  that  the 
Sally  Magann  wastes  on  callow  youths. 
Its  heavy  artillery  is  reserved  for  the 
bland,  portly,  middle-aged  "  gentleman," 
(boarder,)  who  does  a  very  large  myste- 
rious business,  and  whb  does  not  always 
prove  to  be  a  scoundrel  and  a  swindler^ 
but  occasionally  marries  the  S.  Magann 
and  disappears  with  it,  none  knows  whi- 


ther. For  him  it  sings  its  best  fidsetto, 
and  plays  upon  the  piano  its  five  or  bix 
good-for-nothing  little  tunes  with  its  di- 
vinest  unction.  And  he — ^he  pronounces 
it  "  the  sweetest  little  thing,"  and  more 
need  not  be  said  of  him. 

The  morals  of  a  Sally  Magann  are^ 
preachers.  These  it  adores.  For  these 
it  discovers  its  small  capacities  of  needle 
and  thread ;  and  concerning  Uiese,  next 
to  "  wet  goods"  and  theatres,  its  giggly? 
gabbling  is  affluent  beyond  all  measure. 
To  sew  on  a  button  for  a  preacher,  to 
visit  his  wife,  to  embroider  a  pair  of  slip- 
pers for  him,  to  be  spoken  to  by  him  when 
it  affeotates  along  the  street,  to  kiss  his 
•children  to  death,  is  the  finest  joy  of  the 
S.  Magann.  If  the  preacher  is  unnuo^ 
ried,  then  is  his  divinity  complete  in  the 
eyes  of  a  S.  Magann.  How  it  hangs 
upon  his  lips,  as  it  sits  in  a  pew,  and 
pushes  up  its  bonnet  slipping  from  the 
back  of  its  head  1  Its  fervent  prajers 
that  the  l4>rd  will  deliver  him  into  the 
hands  of  a  suitable  help-mate  1  Its  anoDj- 
mous  letters  of  gratitude  for  his  refresh- 
ing sermons ;  its  incog  boaquets  I  Coald 
it  be  privileged  to  make  a  robe-^miU 
for  a  right  young  minister,  it  would  will- 
ingly die. 

But  its  destiny  rarely  compr^ends  the 
better-halving  of  pulpit  joys.  Generally 
it  advances,  by  distinct  bat  rapid  meta- 
morphoses to  old  maidiam;  in  which 
case,  the  sour  element  in  its  natore  ie  seri- 
ously increased  and  aggravated,  for  a 
Sally  Magann  acidulates  fiercer  than  anj 
other  variety  of  female.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may,  as  heretofore  intimated, 
marry.  Its  destiny  then  inclades  early 
widowhood,  an  nnpromising,  unkempt 
child  or  two,  and  a  most  dreary  after  ex- 
istence of  untidiness  and  paregoric. 

This  is  the  end  of  it  Amid  the  dr^ 
of  the  demi-0emi-genteel  societies  it  doim- 
lessly  dissolves,  without  exciting  a  remark 
from  anybody. 

The  purport  of  its  coming  into  this 
world  never  has  been,  and  probably 
never  will  be  known.  It  appears  to  be  a 
disease  of  shabby-genteel  streets — an  en- 
toioon  of  cheap  boarding-honaes. 


^BRNON  OltOVE ;  OR,  HEARTS  AS  THIY  ARE. 

(OOn-UIIlT  BICDUD.) 

iPTER  XXIV.  '     which  liM  fisH  «M  ndwrnining  har  T«y 

Ml,  like  ib«  sptlttg* 
atb'a  d«ep  beatt  betoW, 
■ra  &  ihouuait  thing* 
ibpra  n»j  heai  or  Icnow; 
liMI    Without  aoand, 
1,  Blgltt  Bul  doy, 
h ,  tprings.  uHileicioniul) 
fnd  oan  qa'«r  dM^jr. 


■h»  bud  taken  her  ftoea*- 
ht  the  hoaaebold,  the  aer- 
Hi  her  fcr  ooanMt  and  mmIi- 
fiVeotlj,  Um  inner  lirei  of 
Nnlt  kt  Tenon  Orove,  were 
A  iTetemntie  m  -the  otiter 
,  ■act  a  Tmler-on  ~wcniid 
Ihitl  Bjbil,  eipocially,  was 
im  to  have  foand  Boeh  ft 
non,  and  ioeh  a  uaa  u 
Md   to    be    her    proteetAr 

•  kkmr  the  aecreta  of  that 
■•  wie  knew  of  the  etmg- 
bOarly  uDderweot.  Eflch 
ttat  Albert  w«a  not  to  her 
r«d  io  one  who  wna  to  be 
Di  nearer  than  a  friend, 
I*  t»  eberieh  for  better  6r 
ovgh  abe  eoald  not  deSne' 
dnlar  Ittj  the  deflcieocj,  nnd 
If -for  Tier  want  of  apprecia- 
omM  not  oTeroome  the  iode- 
BBDoe  that  be  inapired,  and 
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Vernon  Orave;  or^  MearU  as  They  Are, 
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as  touohiDg  and  as  sad  as  the  instromea- 
tal  masio  which  accompanied  them.    ' 

"  Short,  swallow-flights  of  song,  that  dip 
Their  wings  in  tears  and  skim  away.'' 

And  such  was  the  life  at  Yernoa 
QroTe,  monotonons,  quiet,  and  too  calm  to 
be  natural,  for  even  Linwood's  voice 
vras  toned  down  to  a  whisper,  and  his 
cheerful  spirit  imbibed  somewhat  of  the 
prevailing  solemnity  which  he  felt,  hung 
Uke  a  pall  over  them,  and  which  was  not 
•exactly  the  "jubilee"  which  Sybil  had 
spoken  of  as  connected  with  liis  return 
from  his  wanderings  abroad.  But  ai| 
*event  soon  occurred  which  materially 
.changed  the  state  of  things  then  existing 
^at  Vernon  Grove. 

One  night  after  they  had  all  retired  to 
their  rooms,  Albert  and  Vernon  to  rest* 
and  Sybil,  as  was  often  tlie  case. now,  to 
the  serious  contemplation  of  her  pecu- 
liar position, — as  she  was  seated  by  an 
open  window,  she  perceived  a  dense 
smoke  arising  from  the  wing  of  the 
bouse  in  which  Richard  and  Linwood 
slept,  and  soon  the  conviction  forced 
itself  upon  her  that  the  building  was  ou 
fire.  Suddenly,  as  if  to  confirm  her  in  her 
opinion,  a  bright  flame  shot  upwards  in 
the  darkness,  and  Sybil,  now  fully  awace 
of  the  danger,  and  with  but  one  impulse 
in  her  mind,  rushed  towards  Vernon's 
chamber.  That  she  was  the  betrothed  of 
another,  that  her  duty  should  liave  led 
her  first  to  the  rescue  of  her  promised 
husband  did  not  occur  to  her ;  she  simply 
obeyed  the  promptings  of  that  strong, 
inward  suggestion  which  overmastered 
every  other,  and  which  ^aid  as  plainly 
as  words,  "He,  Mr.  Vernon,  is  in 
danger;  save  him.'*  £very  thing  was 
blank;  her  World  contained  but  one. 
individual;  her  heart  beat  but  for  one 
other  besides  herself;  the  prayer  which 
escaped  from  her  trembling  lips  breathed 
only  for  the  welfare  of  one. 

Speeding  across  the  corridor,  towards 
Vernon's  room,  she  found  that  her  pas* 
sage  to  it  was  impeded  by  a  cloud  of 
smoke,  and  that  the  heat  was  so  intense 
that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  her 
to  pass  through  it,  but  Sybil  was  a  coura- 
geous mortal,  and  since  she  had  given 


up  ber  happiness  becaase  Vernon  hid 
willed  it,  it  mattered  little  to  her  whether 
Mie  saoriflced  her  life  also.    For  a  mo- 
ment she  stood,  irresolute;  nmply  the 
yielding  up  of  her  existence  for  the  wel* 
fare  of  one  whom  she  loved  was  an  essy 
matter  to  her,  but  the  probable  suffering 
which  would  lead  to  it,  the  sharp  agsny 
of  the  intense,  scorching  heat,  the  sti- 
fling  saffoeiition,    appalled    her.     The 
wavering  only  lasted  for  a  brief  time, 
however;  drawing  a  shawl  which  she 
had  thrown  over   her   shotoilders  mots 
closely  about  her,  and  covering  as  mnch 
of  her  head  and  fiice  as  was  possible,  she 
uttered   a   hasty  prayer   and  plunged 
boldly  into  the  thickening  smoke,  at  Iset 
reaching  Vernon's  door.    With  a  fina 
hand  she  knocked  to  awak^n  hioi,  sad 
told  him  in  a  few  words,  thai  the  bosss 
was  01^  fire,  beseeching  him  ta  open  his 
door  as  soon  as>  possible,  in  order  thst 
they  might  think  of  .some  plan  to  gsia 
assistance;   she  added  that    she  could 
not  retrace  her  steps,  as  the  flames  bed 
crossed  the  corridor,^ through  which  abs 
had  just  passed,  but  that  aha  woold  wui 
patiently  there  until  he  opened  the  door. 

Light  and  darkness  beinf^  the  waie  to 
Vernon,  he  hastily  dreaaed  himself,  sad 
was  soon  ready  to  admit  Sybil  and  to 
hear  further  of  the  progress  of  the  fire, 
but  in   the   mean  time  the   poor  girl 
had  suffered  agony,  for  the  flames  giuaed 
upon  her  each  moment,  and  her  hands 
and  arms  seemed  seared  aa  with  a  hoi 
iron.    Her  waiting  there  appeared  to  bar 
like.an  eternity,  and  at  last  ahe*  thought 
of  rushing  back  even  through  the  flames, 
anything  seemed  preferable  to  Che  fearful 
misery  of  beii^  slowly  burnt  to  death 
where  she  stood,  but  at  length  the  door 
opened  and  she  sprang  into  the  room 
with  a  glad  oxy  of  unspeakable  joy,  while 
Vernon,  feeling  the  intenee  heat,  knew 
in  partk  but  only  in  part,  what  she  had 
suffered. 

''  Yon  must  shut  the  door  again,"  ssid 
she  quickly,  "or  the  draught  will  force  the 
flames  this  way.  Qod  *  haa  been  very 
good  to  you  and  to  me,  Sir.  Veraon ;  if  I 
had  been  one  moment  later  I  eonld  not 
have  come  to  you,  and  what  ought  yon 
not  have  suffered ;  perhapa  ia  your  ua- 
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8  flmnber  yoif  would  have  been 

t1  that  yoQ  hare  saved  my  life, 
rbiV  he  anewered,  ''that  life 
:  woeld  wiUinglj  lay  down  fur 
r  eMld ;  bat  this  is  no  time  for 
ir  eoBfpNiliilatioR ; — ^where  is  AK 
f  ott  hare  aroased  bim,  of  coarse, 
s  Warned  him  of  his  danger. 

*  said  l^bil,  in  a  low  tone;  **l 
te  first,  I  did  net  thkik  of  Mm.'' 
ufy  polsation  of  Joy,  even  in  that 
•nl  peril,  throbbed  in  Vernon's 
mt  doty  was  stronger  even  than 
I  which  he  feM  for  Sybil.  His 
»rise  was  to  ask  her  to  say  those 
Ise  aiore,  those  sweet,  low,  masi- 
Is  which  seemed  io  give  him  the 
im  in-  her  memoi^;  bnt  in  an  in- 
rsBMBsbered  how  natural  it  was 
bit  ^oold  etadeavoor  to  aronse 

■MWter  of  the  honse,  first ;  how 
d  tanghther,  since  her  childhood, 
iverything  to  him  which  related 
idjgment  or  a  coorse  of  action  to 
led;  and  again,  how  custom  had 
ed  her  to  offer  him  her  arm  as  a 

il^  we  most  remain  here  no 
he  said,  "I  hear  the  flames 
irflhout,  and  hnman  lives  are  in 
'•  There  is  another  entrance  to 
iber  which  leads  out  upon  the 
rhrongh  that  passage  we  must 
I  there  is  a  second  flight  of  steps 
rill  conduct  you  from  the  base^ 
»  into  Albert's  room ;  when  we 
ehed  that,  you  must  be  a  hero- 
nore  and  awake  him,  if  he  is 
fBppose,  already  aroused  by  the 
id  the  unusual  sounds,  and  in 
if  his  tireasure  whom  he  will  find 
wy.« 

have  ytm  in  your  blindness 
said  Sybil  in  a  passionate  tone 
to  her;  *'how  do  I  know  but 
fiames  may  reach  you  even  at 
of  the  staircase  before  I  return. 
Isr  let  me  die,  leave  me  here  and 

#  before  yon  send  me  away  from 
ni** 

bi  Sybil,''  he  said,  "be  eabn  !'* 
were  passing  down  the  narrow 
Sybil  gniding  him  out  into  the 


starlight,  and  ss  they  neared  the  entrance 
the  damp  night  air  came  gratefully  to 
Vernon  in  contrast  with  that  hot  stifling 
mass  of  heated  smoke,  but  Sybil  scarcely 
knew  or  felt  the  change. 

««  Why  must  I  be  silent?"  she  said  in 
^e-same  reckless,  impulsive  tone;  "do 
yoa  wish  to  make  me  remember  what  I 
cannot  very  easily  forget,  that  my  life 
belongs  to  another,  that  I  am  bound 
even  as  a  slave  f  But  I  Will  ntff  be  silent ; 
I  will  say  now  what  I  have  not  dared  to 
say  before — " 

Th«  sentence  was  fini^ed  with  a 
gfoan,  and  Vernon  knew  by  the  dead, 
heavy  weight  that  fell  against  him  that 
Sybil  had  fainted,  and  her  strange  words 
be  concluded  were  nothing  more  than 
delirium  occasioned  by  the  excitement 
through  which  she  had  passed,  the  be- 
wildering experiences  of  the  hoar. 

They  bad  reached  the  foot  of  the  steps, 
and  the  way  was  free  from  impediments 
to  him  now  ;  he  knew  that  he  was  upon 
that  green,  soft  sward,  and  every  inch  of 
it  was  familiar  to  him,  and  that  he  had 
o*ly  to  proceed  forward  a  few  paces  to 
gain  a  garden  chair  in  which  to  place 
her. 

It  wa«  clear  to  him  that  Sybil  had 
fainted,  and  he  judged  rightly,  but  he 
little  dreamed  that  it  was  from  pain ;  that 
her  delicate  hands  and  arms  had  been 
scorched  and  blistered  by  the  fierce  beat 
as  she  -stood  waiting  at  bis  door.  He 
only  knew  that  his  beloved  was  in  his 
arms  once  more ;  that  he  held  her  there 
for  the  last  time  ere  another  claimed  her 
for  his  own ;  that  her  breath  was  upon  his 
dieek,  and  her  heart  near  his.  All  the 
evils  in  the  world  seemed  light  while 
thus  she  lay.  Even  God  would  forgive 
him,  he  said  to  himself,  for  calling  her 
bis  own  then,  and  bending  over  her*  in- 
sensible form,  he  addressed  her  in  many 
a  name  of  endearment,  and  with  a  reck- 
less kind  of  frenzy,  he  kissed  her  brow, 
her  cheeks,  her  lips,  and  called  heaven  to 
witness  that  he  loved  her  as  never  man 
had  loved  before. 

Soon  he  became  conscious  of  approach- 
ing footsteps  and  voices,  and  among 
the  rest  Albert's. 

"God  of  mercy,"  exclaimed  Albert, 
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«  we  have  found  her  at  lust ;  ^peak,  Yw: 
uon,  tell  me  that  ahe  is  not  dead  or  dying 
that  she  lies  thus." 

"  I  trust  not,"  eaid  Yernon,  trying  to 
be  calm,  and  resigoing  her  to  Albert 
vith  a  sigh ;  *'  in  order  ,to  rouse  some 
one,  for  I  believe  that  she  was  the  firat  to 
discover  that  the  house .  was  on  fire,  she 
came  to  my  room,  and  the  confusion, 
Ibe  responsibility,  the  fright  proved  top' 
much  for  her,  and  caased  her  to  iaint# 
She  has  been.^n  this  unoonsoious  stat<) 
once  before  to  my  own  knowledge,  and  it 
will  be. sometime  before  she  recovers.^' 

*'  Thank  God  I"  said  Albert  as  he  bent 
over  her,  thank  GU>d  that  it  is  not  death ;" 
then  folding  her  in  his  arms^  he  tried  to 
wake  bar  to  c^seiouanesa  with  burxung 
accents  of  Iove« 

The  old  demon  of.  passion  pulled  hard 
at  Vernon's  heart  Lkiwood's  words  mad*^ 
dened  him»  and  the' desolating,  fearftil 
soourge  of  jealousy  raged  furiously  in  hia 
breast. 

''  What  of  the  fire  7'^  he  asked  impa> 
tiently,  '*  leave  her  ^  me,  Albert,  and  fol« 
low  the  men  who  have  gpne  to  try  to  exr 
tinguish  it*  As  I  oan  be  of  no  use^  i 
will  sit  here  with  her  nntil  she  recovers, 
while  yo«  oan  direct  the^  hands,  and  if 
possible,  save  a  portion  of  tfie  house.'' 

**  The  right  wing  of  Ub«  building,"  re- 
turned Albert  "  I*fear  niustbeeonBumed; 
I  left' a  portion- of  the  labourers  trying  to 
extinguish  the  4ames  on  the  other  side» 
while  I  brought  a  few  this,  way  in  my 
search  for  Sybil,  whom  the  servants  and 
I  failed  to  discover  in  any  portion  of 
the  house,  although  we  conoluded  in  the 
end  that  e»  boih  your  and  her  room* 
vera  vaoaat,  you  had » sought  shelter 
where  we  found  you  at  last.  As  you 
suggest^  I  will  go.  and  try  to  giva  some 
system  and  order  4o  their  endeavours, 
but  even>  with  their  best  exertions,  I  feat 
that  the  house  will  not  be  habitable  for 
some  time,  and  to  prepare  you  for  the 
worst,  Vernon,  it  may,  possibly,  if  the* 
wind  rises^Tborn  to  the  ground,  and  then 
what  could  we  do  wi^  Sybil' — where 
could  we  find  the  nearest  shelter  for 
her?" 

"  Leave  that  to  me,"  said  Verooa,  '*  I 
have  akeady  thought  of  a  plan.     I  p«r- 


ohased  the  cottage  in  which  she  lived  for* 
merly,  not  long  ago,  and  il  is  in  the  sere 
of  a  trus^  e^fvant-^if  you  will  remein 
here  and  do  what  you  can  to  apsist  Umms 
brave  men,  I  will  take  her  there,  John 
driving  us  in  the  oarriage.  Save  every- 
thing that  you  can  belonging  to  A«r,  sad 
tell  Mai«y  to  follow  aftar  us  in  yoar 
vehicle  with  avery  oomfbrt .  whieh  she 
thinks  Sybil  may  requirOf  apd  if  we  start 
iminadiately,  I  hope  that  the  poor  child 
will  open  her  eyea  upon  a  aore  peacifitl 
scene,  and  ope  of  a  lees  .exniting  nataia 
than  this." 

*^Yomr  i^n  is  the  best  thai  oonld  be 
imagined,"  was  Albert's  aacwar.  "Ver- 
ngn,"  he  continued.  solemnljE*  taking  bis 
huAt  '*  it  is  not  fop  ne  to  tell  you,  her 
protector,  her  fvieud^  the  guardian  of  her 
obildhood,  Uie  fiftithful  waic^her  of  hit 
maturer  yeass,  to  shield  her  as  you  would 
the  best  treasure  in  Qod's  giving,  hut  oh^ 
my  friend,  when  I  say  to  you  be  gentle 
ifith  her  gMiUe  nature,  be  patient  with 
her  4n  her  helplessness,  yon  wUl  realiu 
how  much,  how  entirely  I  love  Sybil 
Gray." 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Sybil, 
leaving  the  stately  mansion  of  Venioa 
Qi:ove  a  mass  of  thidc,  smuke  and  deso* 
lating,flami^  was  bound  on  a  ^Igrimsgs 
to  that  humble  homestead,  the  eottage  la 
which  she  was  born. 

The  rocking  motion  of  tha  earriags 
and  the  ourrent  of  cool  night  air,  toon 
restored  her  to  oonseiouanaas,   but  far 
better  would  it  have  been  had  she  beea 
insensible,  for  she  awol^e  to  axperieooe  a 
burning  fever  in  her  veins  and  a  aanaadon 
as  though  liquid  fi;fe  wera.  playing  orer 
her  hands  and  arms.     Tho«|^  bar  gate 
eould  not  penetrate  through   the  thiek 
darkness,  she  knew  that  her  hand  was 
pillowed  upon  a  beating  heart,  and  that 
an. arm  was  supporting  bar  form.    She 
knew  that  but  one  cared   to  hold  her 
there  and  thus,  and  but  to  one  belonged 
the  privilege. 

*' Where  are  we  goings  Albait?"  she 
questioned  faintly,  "  whea  will  thia  dark, 
mysterious  ride  come  to  an  end  X** 

<«  It  u  nojt  Albert,  it^is  I«''  aaid  Vernon 

in  a  voice  txembling  with  enotioik    '*  Al- 
bert is  with  the  men  tiyiiii^  to  emtingoiah 
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flfony  w  )ou,  I  tiave  toneflittag  to  n j  h> 
TM,  bdk  iK>t  BO*." 

"  la  then  aoj  thing  tbat  I  cftti  do  fbr 
Ton,  BBj-  nit  that  I  ckh  avertf  said 
Tflnmn  it(txionil7,  drawing  her  tenderly 
towanh  hita  afriun,  M  tboufh  to  protect 
her  aTeii  then,  "  tell  me ;  will  jou  not  let 
tA  help  70a  with  inj  idrice  or  Bjmpa- 
tbyf 

The  atnwer  enme  in  t  hkj  that  he  waa 
«D  im^>r«p«recl  fbK 

"  Fm,  Jlfetorf." 

Ilie  wcvde  w«re  ilowly  and  deliberate 
\j  apoken,  and  tbriRed  btm  thimigfa  ;  th« 
lender  tbne  bronght  the  hot  blood  to  bit 
ebeek  ;  be  eoukl  not  beHere  that  he  waa 
«Walte,  bat  thought  h1mie!f  under  the  ii^ 
ftienee  of  a  dream  and  was  flihiit. 

Uke  a  poTertj'^tridtea  dmd  who  has 
•  prayed  fcp  relief  and  laddenlyflnda  htin- 
■elf  etmek,  braistd  and  ftlled  to  the 
gnrand  iHth  heary  ibDwen  of  naiain 
gold,  to  fcAt  TenxJB ;  the  precioaa  metal 
lay  within  his  very  graap  aod  yet  it  waa 
diniied  bhn-to  gather  it 

"Ah,  Sybil,"  md  he,  breaking  tfa4 
fltlenM  at  but,  "I  ainat  do  my  duty 
by  yon  though  keen  auffering  to  myteH' 
be  tiie  panrity.  I'hnagh  yon  promiied  to 
call  me  'Richard,'  when  you  returned, 
and  thongfa  the  iioond  is  a'Weeter  than 
any  tbat  e«er  came  to  mortal  ear,  yov 
most  do  ao  no  more  now  tbat  you  belong 
to  another.  If  he  were  here,  Sybil,  dp 
yon  think  that  he  would  regard  with 
complacency  or  any  approval  wfaatertfr 
that  word  apoken  from  jour  lipi  to  met" 

RaoUeMTy  came  her  re^1y,a  mad  whirl- 
wind in  contrast  wiA  hia  calm,  deliber- 
ate, eantions  utterance;  mad  enough, 
strong  enOngh,  to  demoHsb  Iwy  batrier 
bftween  them,  poweri^il  enough  to  bend, 
ay,  to  brtek  even  hia  Inm  will. 

"  7  knov  not,  eore  w>t,  Rkkard." 

Bat  be  kept  bis  tow  :  lore  and  bononr 
nmde  him  strong;  love  for  Sybil,  whom 
be  now  scarcely  regarded  as  a  responsible 
person,  but  as  one  tortured  into  delirinm 
by  paJn,  and  that  strong  chain  of  friend- 
ship by  which  ha  was  bound  to  Albert, 
and  which,  ratler  than  aerer,  he  wonld 
have  encountered  death.  Still  soroetbiog 
further  must  be  Biud,  and  that  he  spoke 
s  oQier  tine—when  this     desperately. 
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"Sybil,  Sybil*  beware;  yoa  have  re- 
deemed your  promise  ^ven  under  other 
circamstanceB  than  these ;  bat  if  yeu  do 
not,  Albert  would  care  had  he  heard  you 
giVe  utterance  to  the  word  which  you 
used  just  now.  Think  you,  if  you  were 
to  me  what  you  are  to  him«  loving  me 
and  beloved  by  me,  that  I  could  calmly 
hear  you  call  him  '  Albert* f  Think  you 
that  I  could  spare  a  tone,  a  whisper  of 
tenderness  ?  Why,  Sybil,'^  he  oontanoed, 
eloquently  pleading  for  another'a  rights 
and  advocating  another'e  cause^  *<  were 
you  mine,  think,  you  that  I  could  hear 
you  from  my  presence?  iio»  you  would  be 
mine — ^mine  exclusively,  my  treasury 
my  joy,  my  reUgion,  my  life,  and  next  to 
the  God  whom  yoa  have  taught  me  to 
love,  my  alL  It  ia  thus  with  Alberti  his 
afi'ection  for  you  is  as  jealoua,  as  rft- 
quiring  as  this.  Ah  no,  welcome  4bB  that 
word  is, -I  must  not  hear  ^t  again ;  once, 
I  might  have  wiahed  it,  but  oh,  not  now, 
Bot  now," 

**  Thank  you  for  reminding  me  of  my 
duty,"  answered  Sybil,  with  something 
pf  her  old  dignity  of  manner,  though  in 
a  bitter  tone.  **  If  I  can,  mark  me,  Mr. 
Vernon,  if  I  can,  1  will  be  to  you  what 
you  would  have  me,  cold  and  distant," 
then  withdrawing  herself  entirely  from 
his  support,  she  uttered  a  piteous  moan 
of  exhaustion  and  pain,  and  added  in  a 
voice  of  anguish  that  long  vibrated  in 
Vernon's  ear,  "but  you  are  too  cruel* 
almost  too  cruel  to  your  poor  little  suffer- 
ing Sybil." 

These  were  the  laat  coherent  words 
that  Sybil  said  for  some  days,  for  when 
they  lifted  her  from  the  o^rriage  and 
placed  her  on  the  bod  where  she  once  ae 
a  phi  Id  lay,  a  brain  fever,  added  to  the 
severe  injuries  that  she  had  sustained, 
brought  on  a  raving  delirium,  and  the 
kind  and  skilful  physician  who  was  sent 
for,  plainly  told  Vernon,  who  besought 
him  to  be  candid,  that  he  feared  that  all 
his  care  and  experience  could  not  raise 
her  from  her  desperate  state  to  health. 
And  then  with  as  much  delicacy  as  he 
could,  he  informed  Albert  and  himself 
that  they  must  be  prepared  to  see  her, 
whom  they  loved  so  well,  the  victim  of  a 
painful  and  lingering  death ;  neverthe- 


less, while  tliere  was  life,  there  was  hope, 
and  that  much  depended  upon  unwearied 
attention  to  those  dreadful  bums,  and 
careful  watching. 

Careful  watching  1  the  dove  watches  oot 
her  nestlings  so  jealously,  nor  the  mothei 
her  chiki  more  exclusively  than  did  those 
men,  Vernon  and  Linwood,  watoh  tbs 
pooreufferer  who  raved  in  deliriam  ia 
that  little  chamber,  not  indee<l  io  ny 
words  which  could  betray  the  secrets  of 
her   heart,  but  as   if  the  mention  of 
her  cottage-home  had  brought  back  old 
memories   in   her   unconciquaneBs,  she 
fancied  herself  a  child  onoe  more,  roaob 
ing  in  freedom  there  among  the  forest 
birds,  and  gathering  wild  flowers  in  her 
path.    Both  were  bound  to  h^,  Veraoa 
and  Linwood,  by  *  triple  cord,  and  sU 
jealousy,  all  envy  were  laid  far  awa|. 
Were  she  to  die,  Liawood  felt  that  the 
world  would  be ,  suddenly  deprived  of  all 
interest   ai|d   beautgr,  and   rendeied  a 
gloomy  place ;  he  dared  not  oontempiats 
the  possibility  pf  a  future,  even  thought  it 
brought  to  him  fame  greater  than  mortal 
had  ever  won  before,  without  the  light 
of  Sybil's  smile.    ^bU  and  JkathJ    It 
was  madness,  to  breathe  the  two  words  in 
connection.    After  a  life  spent  together, 
a  life  of  perfect  happiness  aad  oongeni- 
ality,  he  oould  fancy  her  hand  in  hand 
with  himself,  calmly  journeying  onward 
to  the  grave,  and  should  the  aummons 
oeme  to  h§r  firs^  being  willing  to  part 
with  her  only  because  it  would  be  an 
earnest  of  his  soon  r^aining  her  to  part 
never  more. 

.  Sybil,  dead !  said  Vernon  in  oonmu- 
nion  with  himself,  in  thoughta  which  he 
scarcely  dared  to  breathe  Co  the  winds, 
ahe  who,  to  eave  him,  had  broaghi  herself 
low  even  unto  the  gates  of  death :  she 
who  had  counted  suffering  bat  a  alight 
thing,  so  that  he  suffered  not  I  Oh  were 
sl^e  to  die,  willingly  would  he  mak.t  Ids 
grave  beside  her,  welcoming  the  pall,  the 
bier,  and  even  the  dreaded  uncertainty 
of  the  hereafter  aa  a  happy  exchange  (or 
the  positive  pangs  of  aoule  suffering 
which  such  an  event  would  bring. 

But  SybU  did  not  die*  Youth  and 
strength  triumphed  at  last  over  that  iei^ 
rible  attack,  and  she  awoke  to  conMoos- 


f     t    • 
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Tow  that  hr  futfiil  and  inodw- 
ii|Vwat«over,ui4kU  inoMdwie 
«tt,  th«  Utkf al  JioaMk«ep«r,  who 
I  dnotod  to  Iwr  throagfa  hat  UI- 
tvuded  Vomoa  ud  Unweod  to 
t  asliralj  taber  oaM^M  tb«  excite- 
MWBg  then  w*A  •MTtcwg  with 
1^  OMwioD  a  nItfM,  and  h  h 
NT  to  tbair  prMiou*  ebwge  than 
iga  Httiag-rooia,  tbaj  ipaat  tfaa 
9Wi  of  theit  tiwa  ia  tba  lU- 
r  wbUi  coiamaaiMtad  with  hw 
^■iiag    to    M»*    fto,    watohla« 

liduip  which  w«n  branght 
.Jptonab  vf  tht  ««lfci«  «f  Ike 

M4  ia  amncinK  oAriog*  of 
id  fewwa  w  o(h«r  Utda  fifti 
Nv  UMmkt  woold  a«ua«  ar  id- 
Irlifc  tk«  Ma«i«  «f  wUok  waa 
mia^  ^wajB  with  afcoiiagailMa 
«Miaa. 

•Wtifeoama  oonTdesMiit  4nfl  once 
m  lntar<at«d  in  axternal  otgeoti, 
•  dddng  ttf  a  eloA  attraQted  h«r 
Mug  vhloh  brolq  the  moDOtonj 

kmg    Mason   oF    eonfiQement ; 

fltnj  rmy  of  nnxUne  playing 
a  wall  aMamed  to  her  alinoat  the 
mm  at  the  nal  preMaee  of  toroe 

I  ttaltor;  and  when  even  the 
tlacM  of  ber  old  attendant,  whose 
IM'wwe  anything  but  eTeutful, 
i«  Tui  ImpoHaTice  In  ber  loDtll^ 

■  flU^atlon,  it  1b  not  to  b<  won- 

II  Ibat  dn  often  ftiund  henelf 
S'eabA  the  tone*  of  Tenionl  and 
d*!  Toioea,  or  that  It  entoHdned 
%t  tot  beard  ft  word  now  and 
m  A*  nttle  nm^Gonring  entry. 
Morahig— one  Sfwin^pfomiung 
1^  Jmt  aMendaot  had.  porpoeely 
•.:dMt  'Whioh  lad  fhrn  Sybil'e 
4d  tba  paMage  OfMn,  in  order  to 

■  Jmt  Moewhat  to  the  freih  ui 
I  :Mtoiraed  into  it,  and  learlng 
lone  fi»  a  abort  Kam,  ihe  weot  to 
to  •»■»«  honiduild  arraDgemant. 
L  laj  there  fiMliag  itionger  end 
ham  tit*  had  done  fttr  inany  dayi, 
Ifd  the  Toioea  of  her  watchful 
iM  in  eonTereation,  and  tboagh 
«d  her  own  name  nentiooed,  and 
laf  it  waa  almoet  a  breach  of  trust 


to  listen,  still  ehe  bad  neither  the  strM^tt 
■or  the  will  to  let  tbem  know  ber  prox- 
ial^i  a  kind  of  teaDo»4iko  spell  en- 
veloped ber  faenltiea  and  kept  her  mnta. 
Bnt  that  hour  eehleved  more  for  her 
fiian  her  ph^iciao'e  moet  deTOted  atten- 
tion, and  while  she  listened  with  a  smile 
upon  her  pale  fiuM,  and  her  eyes  be- 
dewed with  gratefhl  teare,  it  seemed  to 
ber  OS  thoagh  some  heaTenly  risitor  stood 
befbre  her  aod  eotUy  whispered,  "SybH, 
bthotd  yoHrrcicarrf." 

■d  week  that  she  baa 
wrd  Albert  say,  "  nit- 
geatlei  what  patient 
.  what  tue  r"  "  ' 


Veraon,  "SyUl  aeto 

IB  one  wonld  bare  the 

{  when  one  thinks  of 

gle  triflii^  bum,  and 

at  she  bee  to  bear,  that 

y,  that  te<Uons  dreavng 

lat  retaining  for  home 

without  a  murmur  of 

muot  but  be  atrook  with 

ben  add  to  theee,  tha^ 

tbaiA    God,   die  bae 

h«  ohiU  of  ague,  the 

ferer  and  its  terrible 

borne  .ai  though   they 

ir  laid  apon  her, — the 

I  lived  ainoe  that  fearful 

preaching  better  things 

iloqaent  disooursee." 

"Bete  ie  indeed  a  patient  epirit,"  an- 

■wered  Albert,  "  and  U  ie  with  no  little 

•elfrCOBgistulation  that  I  think  that  she 

whtr  ie  (he  fsireet  ereation  I  have  erar 

seen,  shoald  also  be  the  pureet  and  beet, 

and  Uial  the  example  of  the  woman  who 

is  to  Im  my  life-eompanioB  must  ever  be  a 

gtaolooa  one  to  me.    What  an  unenTiib- 

ble  fate  woald  mine  have  been  had  I, 

with  my  love  of  the  beantifal,  ohoeea  a 

wife  whose  attiaotiena  were  merely  in  the 

outward  adorning  and  not  in  the  perfeo- 

tion  of  the  inner  life." 

"You are  fortunate,"  replied Temon, 
soaieely  repressing  a  si^,  "  and  when  I 
resign  her  to  you,  it  will  be  with  this  tee- 
tlmooy,  that  it  was  she  who  first  planted 
tiie  germ  of  reeignatton  and    religions 
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«bild  has  AQ^n  it  wiib«r  and  ik4e»  but  bgr 
Imt  piayws  aod  (ears  she  hat  goardad 
and  watarod  U  until  it  haa  grown  inta« 
wide-spreading  branoh  }  not  that  I  boast 
of  it,  Linwood,  for  we  are  talking  now  aa 
man  to  man,  with  freedom,  and  unreser?a, 
bat  because  I  rejoice  that  her  prayers  are 
answered,  and  that  sh^,  with  her  innocent 
trust,  has  made  me  almost  what  her.aap^^ 
rations  have  umed  at»  one  who  humbJ^jf, 
and  with  a  need  of  .His  mercy,  lovee  and 
fears  GkHi." 

Sybil  crossed  her  bruised  hands  upon 
her  breast  and  raised  her  eyes  upwards 
as  though  her  glance  could  pierce  the 
inner  heayen,  and  though  she  felt  happier 
than  she  had  ever  been  on  earth  before, 
'bhe  longed  at  that  moment  for  the  power 
ix)  take  wings  and  to  utter  her  gratitude 
and  delight  ibr  the  words  which  she  had 
heard  from  Yemon,  at  the  very  throne  of 
tiie  Almighty  Father. 

It  was  thus  that  her  attendant  found 
her  on  her  return  with  that  rapt  angelic 
look,  so  much  more  beautiful  than  ever, 
BO  luminous  with  purity  and  joy,  and  re- 
membering that  she  bad  promiifed  to 
allow  Yemon  and  Linwood  to  come  In 
for  a  few  minutes  to  see  her  young  charge, 
now  was  the  time  she  thought,  when  a 
fidnt  colour  blushed  in  her  cheekn,  and 
ber  eyes  glistened  almost  with  the  bright. 
ness  of  health,  to  redeem  that  promise.  ' 

Telling  Sybil  that  her  faithful  frienda 
desired  to  congratulate  her  upon  being 
aa  much  better,  slie  asked  her  permission 
to  allow  them  to  anlsBt 

•'¥es,''  said  she  gladly,  •'lal  them 
aame  in;  how  ftfthftil,  how  constant  tiHey 
haivabean/'  ^  ' 

'**  Bat  only  ibr  a  few  mioiitee,"  said  tiM 
aareftti  niiree,  charging  Sybil  not  to  exert 
harself  by  eoaversatien;  and  with  anothet 
1^  at  ber  patieaA  k>  see  if  the  rosy  flush 
atill  remained,  she  went  to  acquaint  Yer^ 
Mn  and  Lhrwood^th  the  joyftil  inteH!*- 
genee  that  her  paiieBt  would  see  them. 

She  was  the  Sybil,  and  yet  not  1^ 
Sybil  'that  liiKwood  had  last  seen  $  the 
firat  -was  of  ea»th,  tiie  other  a  viaioa 
from  heaven* 

She  waa  1  jiag  half-proppad  up  by  piU 
kwa,  withliet  faaa  In  fall  relief  a^ukal 


tMr  8to»y  tfkUleiiam$  fcer  blow  wia 
•marble4ike  ia  ks  palkv,  her  lips  Kke 
■thoee  of  a  aarved  etatae,  not  erioisoned 
as  Sybil's  htfd  >olioa  been  wHh  the  rose- 
bud hve  of  heallh,  bat  almost  oolettrtssi, 
-wtfaiia  hat  abaaks  wwe  so  ftfaifly  tmged 
with  the  foee  that  ana  might  have 
•ihoaght  tbalr  Mush  a  reieotien  of  tbe 
•kiaaat^aini.  He«  hair,  ahraTtiealiifk 
in  natttffal  oofrli  <m  aither  side  of  her 
brow,  was  myw  pat  bhck  from  her  hm 
-itta ■naotti  aaaaa  liko  a  eioaler  of  psH 
fsMaa  threads,  while  aver  her  bosom  li 
Ipraaafbi  Mdi,  lay  her  white  lobe,  wHIi 
Im  daliaate  adglttg  of  laee»  fating  addi- 
itioaal  aoAMsa  and  piosity  to  HM  wMe. 

SybOr  w^  Iba  i&rst  to  apeak. 

«' How  flsad*  hair  kind  yM  have  beea/* 
aba  saMv  fooldng  from  one  to  the  othsr 
^mthnioiBtaaad  ajias.  '  tMy  pitmeei  e«t 
at  Linwood,  but  upon  Vanion  her  gmi 
rested  with  lingering  fondneea.  » 

Led  by  the  sound  of  her  voice.  Yenoa 
.steM>ed  forward  to  take  bar  haad,  the 
common,  every  day  act  of  (he  blind  msn'i 
Hfe,  something  that  stood  in  lieu  of  a 
sympathizing  expression  which  others 
could  throw  into  Uieir  eyea* 

Sybil  stopped  him  as  he  i^proaehed. 
*'  You  {orget,"  said  sh0  playfolly,  "  that 
fk  bum  is  a  long  time  in  healing  and.  do 
Uly-white  hand  can  f  oifer  you  as  did  the 
'the  'dames  in  days  of  old.  My  fkitbfai 
knights  mast  live  ia  hope  that  one  day  I 
m%y  fasten  a  favor  on  theix  ahields»  wbsa 
the  bandages  from  my  paoi^  disfignrsd 
hands  are  removed." 

*'  Forgive  me  for  my  thongbtlessnesSi!' 
replied  Yernon  while  ha  tamed  away 
fi^om  Sybil  that  she  might  not  see  oa  his 
fm  tha.aBBfnlah  that  he  Mi.  **I  ftigot 
^onamomant  Hmt terrible  experience 
In  my  joy- at  hearing  yeoi*  voioe  again. 
Woold  to  God,  8ybtl,  tiwi  mine  had  besa 
the  fade  tt  ptorlih  that  i^t  In  the  flaoMi 
If  it  weald  have  aaved  yen  fines  n  amgls 
laaiant  of  aitflMng.'* 
.  It  waa  te  from  Sy^iPa  llienghti  tft 
ewnkan  any  sni  aetmeriea,  jir  to  have 
the*  vlait  might  bat  a  eheeifkl  on^  aad 
haatingto  ehaoge  the  eonveraalioa,  she 
dwelt  upon  the  pleaaares  which  were  ia 
'  stete  Ibr  her*  and  liatened  gladly  to  ihe 
(fame   whieh  Albert  and  Yemon  had 


*-tfme;  W/fiMrtr  te  fHqf  Jit. 


■P'fcr  hflr,"niiAl  lbs  minblM 
to^tMM  bj  fh«  bwm  pM«M 
Nkjf  Mtd  tke  wKmed  them  (hat 
had  MpiNd.  Wbils  riM  waa 
T«riiaii  out  falft  th«  pMrtge, 
mM  wHh  ft  ttniUe  riBkitig  of 

,;fea)  am,  017'  bMstihl,'*  ha 
ii  **!  ik<MgktVln«A  yen  OBo», 
m  -fcr  7«a  WW  waftk  aDiB|Mnd 
AwMt  wonh^  that  I  feel  ft>r 
'■  <  6o|))d  jon  aofrapiBak  OM  «or4 
M  l>  fat  to  iH  mvmoMj,!,^, 

)p  'triad  to  arilMUlle,  bat  nO 
ohad  bw  aar,  irUla  a  apaam  like 
^■iil  imwj  her  fkoa,  and  her 
valaaeS'  hetptan);  vwr  her  e jM. 
«Mrt  tp>  BOW,  Mr.  Linwood,* 
iWjIrtad  Bttandut,  «to  glaoeed 
Wiiba i«latead,  "an  I soirigW 

Tri^'^flraa'tbelinparieiittuwwer, 
*  (!■  doar  mw  nkMed  upon  htm, 
^rtaafl  bar  tnm^  *ho  had  no 
ev«aBda,aad-thoaghVtl]W  hw 
■  gby-herwHd 


Teraooeptat  moat  of  iii^time  at  t&'e 
Grove,  ettdeaTOring  to  Uj  plans  to  rema- 
dj  the  ruin  whiofa  retgned  there,  and  it 
waa  well  that  he  thua  had  an  object  to 
diatraot  hin  from  t^oc/mj  thought  H« 
triad  to  eheat  hlalkalf  into  the  idea  that 
faa  mw  bamming  morv  light-hearted  and 
ehearful,  when  In  Aot  he  vaa  onl;  Mt- 
dearoring,  for  theaake  of  ttiose  whom  bh 
knad,  toooMraM  obeerfblBeM,  attd  when 
ha  Mtortied  to  the  eottaga  at  eTeninj^, 
though  a  haavj  and  tad  heart  lajbcneaUl, 
bia  waa  the  merrteal  laugh,  he  the  aMM 
buejant  e(  tb«  trio  tfae^. 

One  atohiing  when  Temoa  had  tAtk 
Ml  8jbll  and  Albert  together,  to  enji^, 
aa  be  imagined,  aa  fond  torara,  the  swett 
ftaahaaaa  of  tba  daj,  the  ooming  Spring 
time,  and  thalBiurjof  qnWt  UUrckangC 
oflhooghl^ajltiilpropoaadHdrivaUiiDUgh 
tba  beautiful  wooda  wUoh  aarroandad  thb 
oottage  aa  a  aure  meaaa  of  entirely  >%■ 


Iter  tearf  now  ■adljr  cni thing,  me, 
t  •|fi;--ilir  food  leqniiev  laf  pain, 
1  iM'''  DCTV  bear  fiom  me  a^aia 
%  woidi — nor  (ball  lh]r  ejea  e'ei 

%itt  toeata'  i  Unfering  love  for 

For  i  haVe  giTeti  thee  t^.*" 
^af^t9bava,jlpTedanJlloac    . 
ftqar  to  have  |cv«d  at  ait." 
lldxM  dnev  nere  to  Sybil,  M  the 
«fc.fe^aprMd»  the  Morning  sky. 
k-Vftie  ftaah,  then  a  roeter  gleam, 
^•'blodilBg  redt     She  was  waif 
teWI  BtMagA  to  ptrfbrm  a  duty, 
HtmgOt  which  faaanted  het  Kke 
M>^  and  which  aha  knew  must 
be  4aAmd,  and  at  last  die  fell 
toifttorflaniteA. 


fionj  tbeblrda  hop)>ed  noiaekaslj  f^m 
hranck  to  branch ;  the  cattle  In  the  ditk 
Blanee  were  paaahely  bring  in  the  S.Mll\ 
everything  breathed  of  the^pt«»  ofrttt. 
All  natare  aaeraed  plotting  against  BjVR 
and  the  work  which  she  bad  to  do.  li . 
the  atill  air,  the  cb)udlen  aky,  &>t  ailent 
earth,  there  seemed  to  be  a  pause,  bnt 
bad  aa  angel  appeared  beckoning  heroUt 
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to  wander  jp  Paradise,  she  would  hare 
said  calmly — "  By  and  by ;  now  there  10 
something  for  jne  to  do." 

She  fiat  in  a  low  chair  by  the  window 
with  the  dreamy  influence  «f  thai  bril- 
liant  noon  upon  her,  with  no  remains  of 
her  illness  lingering  about  her,  save  a 
faint  scar  upon  her  bands,  which  she  al- 
most hoped  for  the  sake  of  the  memory 
it  brought  would  ne? er  entirely  be  effi- 
oed.  Albert  leant  over  her  and  was  sa^ 
ing  something  playfully  abeai  her  brUr 
liant  colour^  and  how  well  it  would  con- 
trast one  day,  not  far  in  the  fViture,  with 
white  orange  blossoms.  .  They  looked  hap- 
py lovers — they  were — ^whatT  Their 
words  will  show. 

She  eouM  not  mistake  ills  meaQini^ 
And  with  a.  start  she  woke  into  life. 

«'  Sit  down,  Albert,"  she  said.  '•  here 
before  me;  I  hate  something  to  say  to 
you." 

So  seldom  did  Sybil  express  a  wish  in 
Linwood's  presence,  that  ere  it  was  well 
uttered,  he  dropt  the  ringlet  of  ^Id  whioh 
be  had  caressingly  coiled  around  his  fin- 
ger and  obeyed  her,  and  sitting  full  in 
the  light  of  her  eyes  he  awaited  what 
would  follow.  Then  she  gazed  quietly, 
steadily  at  him  as  though  she  would  read 
bis  very  soul  and  measure  what  he  could 
bear  mentally,  he  who  loved  her  so. 

Albert  took  her  hand,  while  she  scarce- 
ly observed  the  action,  so  absorbed  was 
she  in  thought,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

«  Ah,  this  little  hand,"  be  said  fondly, 
"  this  little,  scarred  hand ;  tell  me,  SyUl, 
when  shall  I  have  the  right  to  call  it  my 
own  ?" 

Sybil,  still  gating  down  into  his  eyes 
with  that  searching  glance  so  anlike  every 
other  glance  of  hers,  whioh  had  ever  be* 
fore  been  turned  away  from  his,  firmly 
.draw  her  hand  away. 

"Albert,"  she  said,  *'yoa  must  bear 
patiently  with  me,  you  most  listen  ealmly 
to  me.  I  am  about  to  tellyoti  something 
which  will  make  ns  both  sorrowfol  all 
of  onr  lives,  but  not  to  say  it  would  bring 
tome,  madness.  Pn>miso  me  that  you 
will  not  frighten  me  by  a  violent  ezpreo* 
aion  of  disappointment,  for  I  feel  that  any 
undue  excitement  might  carry  me  back 


to  those  foarfol  hours  of  deUrinm  throag^ 
which  I  have  so  lately  passed." 

"Anything  that  you  have  to  ssy,"  he 
answered  with  assumed  aalmness,  "  I  sm 
ready  and  willing  to  hear." 

"  Then  I  will  say  it  at  once,"  she  re- 
plied, turning  away  from,  bin  at  last  the 
fixed  gaie,  of  her  eyes.  "  It  would  be 
hypocrisy  to  aet  towards  you  any  loagsr 
as  if  I  did  or  ever  ooold  love  you.  For 
Mr.-  Yeraon's  sake  wbeee  wish  it  is,  sad 
for  yours,  I  have  tried,  with  earasrt 
prayers  to  aceustom  myself  to  the  id« 
that  in  you,  I  should  at  last  find  thak 
peaoe  and  happiness  whioh  oas  would 
naturally  expect,  sitaated  m  we  have 
been.  I  have  echooled  mf  beart,  I  hart 
put  fetters  on  my  firoe  soul  in  vain.  Tfatfk 
the  fault  is  altogether  indopendent  of 
yoorseli;  4j|bat  you  an  all  tendsraen  sad 
foodness,  and  that  I  mm  wngratsfiil  sad 
wicked,  almost^I  humbly  confess;  butwhy 
waste  words  upon  the  preliide!  Albsit 
Linwood,  I  can  never  be  year  wife." 

Linwood's  face  had  gradnaUy  assanei 
ajOLe^preesion  of  mute  deapsUr,  and  thtt 
when  the  whole  truth  ea«ei»  be  bent  bis 
bead  slowly  and  held  bis  basid  beibre  his 
eyes  as  though  to  avart  aome  horrible 
doom  which  would  erush  bim  to  death. 
He  did  not  weep,  be  did  not  moan ;  Sybil 
would  have  been  glad  had  be  dene  either ; 
any  thing  was  better  than  that  deep,  deed 
silence,  that  upraised  arm  tuid  depreca- 
ting look,  the  quivering  which  passed 
over  Chat  strong  man's  fhune. 

"Albert,"  she  sud  softly^  remoTing 
bis  band  from  that  fixed  posture  of  des* 
pair  and  looking  upon  bim  pityiu^lji 
"  let  me  be  to  you  a  uster,  a  friend ;  speak 
to  me ;  tell  me  that  what  I  have  done  hss 
not  made  you  bate  me." 

"  Hale  you  /"  be  answered  in  a  voiee 
of  unutterable  teBdemess,  **  it  would  be 
bard  to  do  that,  beloved."  Then  chang- 
ing his  tone  and  looking  at  bar  fieresly, 
be  continued—"  And  yet  I  osigbt  to  hale 
you ;  I  ought  to  bate  one  wbo»  by  a  few 
ttttoranoes,  things  oalled  isorrfs  that  have 
the  power  to  blast  a  life  fi»wver,  has  tsr 
ken  away  in  an  instant  of  tuaa  hope,  joy, 
happiness,  and  left  mo  deeolato,  sj,  di»^ 
fale,  Sbrbil,  take  it,  in  its  Ml.  wide  mean- 
ing and  bring  it  borne  to  yoaxoell    Be* 
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verse  the  case,"  he  said,  with  iDcreaeing 
eicitement,  grasping  her  wrist  and  com- 
pelling her  to  listen  to  him,  **  suppose  that 
you  had  learned  to  love  some  favoured 
ODe  with  your  whole  being,  that  never 
prajer  was  uttered  by  you  which  includ- 
ed Dot  that  other,  that  you  looked  forward 
to  a  life  spent  with  him  as  a  consummar 
tioD  of  bliss  not  ending  here,  but  contin« 
uing  on  into  eternity ; — then  imagine 
tozDe  terrible  fate  coming  between  you 
and  the  loved  one,  more  terrible  than  if 
the  min  dying  of  thirst  should  be  denied 
water,  the  weary  man  rest.  Would  you 
Dot  be  tempted,  mind  you,  only  tempted^ 
to  curse  that  fate?" 

"And  80  you  curse  me,  Albert?"  she 
said  mournfully,  "  pray  rather,  for  those 
who  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute 
jou." 

*'  No,  no,"  said  he,  drawing  her  towards 
him  with  iqexpressible  tenderness  of  mai|i- 
ner,  "  how  can  I  curse  what  is  mine,  and 
JOU  know  that  you  are  mine,  Sybil,  now 
and  forever.  .There  is  no  escape  from  a 
promise  given  calmly  and  willingly  as 
JOU  gave  yours.  Sybil,  I  cannot  let  you 
go,  you  are  too  precious,  too  much  a  pari 
of  my  very  life  ;  yes,  thank  God,  you  are 


mine. 

Alas  for  Sybil,  her  task  became  more 
difficult  each  moment ;  it  was^  almost  as 
hard  to  gain  her  end  as  to  live  the  false 
onnatural  life  of  the  past  few  months, 
but  she  had  plunged  boldly  into  the 
stream,  and  nought  remained  for  her  but 
to  seek,  with  what  strength  she  could,  the 
opposite  shore. 

"  I  know,"  she  said,  **  I  know  that  yon 
have  my  promise  to  be  yours,  aftd  that 
you  love  md.  It  is  because  you  do  love  me 
80  fervently  that  I  make  this  appeal  to 
you.  Oh,  Albert,  you  would  never  be 
quite  happy,  with  your  exacting  nature, 
in  a  life  without  affection  on  my  part; 
there  would  always  be  a  cloud  over  our 
home  as  if  God  had  forgotten  us  in  deal* 
log  oat  his  sunshine ;  our  mornings  would 
be  cheerless,  our  evenings  gloomy  because 
of  the  want  of  perfect  sympathy,  and  I 
feel,  I  feel  in  my  inmost  heart  that  ours 
would  net  be  the  true  life.  There  is  a 
better,  a  happier  state  of  being,  when  the 
puUea  bound  at  the  sound  of  a  beloved 


▼oice,  when  the  blood  runs  swifler  at  the 
approach  of  a  ooming  step,  when  the 
heart,  satisfied  with  its  destiny,  says,  '  I 
am  content  1  This  could  never  be  our  uni- 
ted experience,"  said  Sybil,  her  cheek 
kindling  at  the  picture  she  had  called  up. 
'*  Then  let  me  appeal  to  the  very  love 
which  you  have  for  me,  to  release  me 
from  the  promise,  which  I  gave  before  I 
had  a  realizing  sense  that  I  was  acting 
out  a  grievous  wrong,  a  sin.  Say  but 
four  words,  Albert,  four  simple  words 
spoken  because  of  your  generous  nature; 
if  only  breathed  in  a  whisper  I  shall  hear 
them ;  say  to  me,  '  SybU,  you  are  free,* " 

In  the  earnestness  of  her  appeal,  she 
ftrose  and  laid  her  hand  upon  Albert's, 
while  her  beseeching  eyes  were  raised 
expectantly  to  his.  She  might  have  said 
as  other  women  had  said  before,  after  a 
aolemn  promise  to  be  constant, — "  Go,"— 
one  word  having  the  power  and  signifi- 
cance of  many,  but  the  memory  of  perja* 
ry  would  have  haunted  her  through  a  life- 
time. She  wished  him  to  resign  her  by 
an  act  of  his  own  will. 

There  was  a  pause,  a  long,  painful 
pause ;  a  mighty  struggle  raged  in  Lin** 
wood's  breast ;  he  felt  like  a  shipwrecked 
mariner  who  sees  that  the  frail  plank  to 
which  he  clings  must  inevitably  be  swept 
from  his  grasp,  and  yet  with  the  certainty 
of  his  doom  hanging  over  him,  is  loath  to 
loosen  his  frantic  hold, 

*'  Have  patience  with  me,  dearest,"  be 
said  at  last,  *'  you  have  appealed  to  my 
love,  that  strong,  absorbing,  second  nature 
of  mine ;  have  patience  with  me  awhile ; 
X  would  be  alone  with  my  thoughts,  and 
make  the  trial  in  imagination,  to  see  if  J 
can  do  what  you  ask ;  like  the  martyrs  of 
old,  I  would  measure  my  strength  of  en- 
durance and  consider  if  I  oould  bear  un- 
flinchingly the  eruel  tortures,  the  fierce 
devouring  flames  which  assail  me  and 
which  at  last  must  reach  my  heart." 

Saying  these  words  he  pot  her  away 
from  him  gently,  and  paced  the  room  rest- 
lessly, as  though  he  were  a  criminal  pa- 
cing his  narrow  cell.  His  eyes  rested 
upon  her  not  for  a  single  instant,  he  seem- 
ed to  be  oblivious  to  her  presence ;  his 
thoughts  all  introverted,  himself  we^  the 
one  subject  of  his  contemplation jt 
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At  iMt  there  was  a  oMSstion  in  (hiii 
qcriok,  Ddr?oa6  ti>e«d  aiid  lie  stood  befnf^ 
her  tt&d  gated  at  her  long  and  eftraestty. 
nis  kM>k  was  haggard,  his  whole  expre»- 
sioti  WAS  changed  and  years  of  sailbring 
aeemed  to  be  stemped  upon  bis  fbee. 

•♦  Sybil,  look  up,"  he  said ;  "if  upon 
the  outer  man  is  pictured  what  I  fedl 
Within,  then  there  will  be  something  ftr 
you  to  remanber  in  all  the  years  ef  the 
ftrture.  Not,  deai^t,  that  I  would  hare 
the  memory  «  suifering;  a  sorrow,  but  be- 
oause  I  would  hare  you  fhel  Chat  St  is  no 
light  tbioj^  to  wbieh  yon  hatre  appealed, 
no  passing  fknov,  but  a  principle  of  my 
lift  minglSng  with  my  being,  as  the  heart 
tiirob*  in  my  breast,  or  the  blood  flows  itt 
my  body ;  had  my  kte  been  less,  had  it 
been  selfish,  did  I  not  oount  myself  «fr 
lidifehkig  in  oompairison  with  your  peaos 
and  happiness,  this  saorlfloe  would  neve» 
hare  be^n  made,  btfti  sivee  ybnwishit, 
dearest  \-^B^^  yoU  arifret ! 

Her  joy  told  itself  ia  her  suddenly 
dasped  hands  and  itn  inadTSitent,  *'  Oh  t 
Albert,  I  thank  yoU/^ 

"She  UMAks  me,  Ohi  God,^  he  ez- 
elalmed  bitterly,  "she  thanks  me,  die 
might  hare  spared  me  iftof 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  Sybil,  her  eyes  l!lt> 
lag  with  tears, "  I  only  meant ." 

"  Ton  meant  what  you  said,''  he  an^ 
vwered  mournfully,  ^'apd  I  must  not 
blame  you  for  your  truth ;  but  Oh,  my 
%elov«d,  my  own  prteious  one,  my  lost 
ireasilre,-^he  years  will  be  very  dreary 
to  me  now;  summer  will*l)ring  me  no 
flunshine,  winter  no  joyous  ireside,  timo 
no  glad,  elastio  rene^rAl  of  youth.  Otarft 
will  shine,  but  not  fdt  me,  Sybil,  -for  yott 
alohe  gate  beauty  to  my  lilh,4ittd  y6u 
alone  can  take  thai  beauty  away.'  Re^ 
'ttonrtwr  mo,  dearest  as  Over  Ihidklng  of 
you,  evet  praying  Ibr  your  weHhre,  and 
so  mingling  your  memory  with  each  no- 
ble in8phrat»on,oaoh  sQocetffnl  effort,  each 
fffumph  in  my  -profession,  that  my  love 
fif  you  and  lore  of  it  will  be  one  And  the 
same.  Every  bluo  Sky  wilf'tel!  me  of 
your  ey^,  dearest,  those  tender,  soul-eyes 
that  won  mo  wfth  their  w'ondrous  beauty; 
overy  golden  sunset  remind  me  of  your 
wealth  of  rippling  hair;  every  line  of 
grace  in  earth  or  air  bring  me  in  thought 


io  you.  Say  to  Temon  that  I  hate  gone, 
Ibr  loaunot  s^  him  with  th ii freight  (yf 
tagufsh.  crushing  me,  gone  foreterfrom 
him  and  you.  Yes,  I  mutt  go/'  he  an* 
swered  in  reply  to  her  appeialitig  look, 
^Ibr  were  I  to  stay,  my  eyes  would  htonk 
you  ever  vrith  their  mute  sorrow,  ^ili 
-turning  upon  you  especiany  their  oldlov> 
ing  glance.  And  now,  Sybil,  fkrewell ; 
if  yon  ever  think  of  me,  if  ever  you  my 
to  yourself '  where  is  the  wanderer  nowf 
ndagine  me  as  toiling  for  fame,  not  for 
any  jOy  it  might  bring  me,  but  simply  si 
an  object  In  life,  something  to  sweeten  % 
hitter  memory,  aoiflething  to  blunt  the 
sharp  point  of  an  eternal  agony.  Sestel 
there  with  your  head  bowed  and  reveiliDg 
perchance  in  your  release  like  an  dnca^ 
bM,  (I  blame  yon  not,  dear  love,)  yoa 
little  know  at  what  a  price  yoa  havi 
bofight  youis  freedom;  beboM  in  it  t 
ero^ning  sacrifice  of  alftetion,  the  very 
perfection  of  love,  yes,  Sybil,  yoa  are 
fret» 

'  SofUy  he' raised  her  head  and  kissed 
her  brow,  and  smiling  strangely  that  she 
wept,  bade  her  not  waste  her  tears  upon 
hiseorrows — ^then  laying  his  hands  Hn* 
geringly  \ipon  her  fair,  drooping  head, 
he  looked  once  again  at  her  wondroos 
beauty,  as  though  to  impress  it  unfading- 
iy  upon  his  memory,  and  departed  from 
her  path  forever. 


GfHAnER  XXVI. 

**The  banquet  and  the  song; 

,  By  day  ehe  io«raey«  and  by  night 
Thp  aeny  danoe  tmoad  ^  mad  l%ht) 
•Xheanaaq^iMsqiwuit,  the  pageant  btifht, 
Th0  revel  knid  and  long.'' 

moh  f  ask'st  thosa  if  he'a  och  %    Ob9etf9 

me,  Sir  1  ^ 

His  money  bags  are  iorjnd  they're  so  (uUl 
Crammed,  gLutton-Uke,  with  lumps  of  spend- 
thrift gold, 
That  swell  their  sides  aqd  sleep  1 

Barry  CorHwcJL 

"  Good  resolves  a  moment  hoi. 
Fairly  begun  but  finished  not.** 

Mr.  Cfatyton'^iiouse  was  stiU  a  oeatral 


TliPflp  #t^iifi^,^-ffe0^  iMt  «qf 


gptietj,  and  Iiabel  a  star,  tkak 
tra  over.  U^  bat  at  times  ther^ 
impiicabla  a^q^reaaion  of  jgy  ia. 
7  fim  whioh  jvas  apart  frcMn  aiMl 
leal,  of  tba  crowd  .who  gathered 
raind  beiv  a  )ook  as  thoagb  tha 
puipg  tp  in«^io  unheard  by  other 
lan  .^eaatiittl  lonna  visible  onl^ 
1^  . ;  Bat  her  i^eret,  what^Tex.  it 
m^  iatecrupther  life  of  thoaght- 
mre*.  for.  who  so  exqaisltely  attir^ 
v^  9poa  ei^oymeDt*  so  glitteipij^ig 
^jgeois.aa  the  fair  mistress  of 
lee-home  7 

limits  master  ohangad  in  aogbt 
i^[)ening  of  oar  story  save  Iq 
«rdi  bodily  change  that,  yeara 
ft.^  Now,  as  than,  he  was  flushed 
iess ;  eyerything  that  he  toaohed- 
(^,tum  to  gold;  no  speculation, 
wild*  but  yielded  him  abundani- 
reBtii(»eniso  eztrayagant^  but  that 
it  him  a  return  ten  fold^ 
KJlow-eyed  men,  harassed  with 
faflore,  besought  this  flourish* 
OS  for  his  assistance  or  simply 
B,  i^iioe  he  was  so  snccessfol  iu 
e^undertook,  but  theiast  he, was 
f§  ;seady  to  give,  because  it  might 
01  his  s^ret  of  luoky^— the  first 
Ifads  of  Charity  Societies  ape- 
him  in  vain*  What  had  he  to 
hanty^when  he  paid  an  exor- 
L  to  support  the  poor?  -Little 
)d  children  pleaded  with  him 
any  for  some  starving  mother, 
X)wled  forbiddingly  upon  their 
faces,  and  scut  them  away  emp- 

K 

haurs  silvered  hi^  head,  remind* 
if  the  flight  of  time ;  death  aim- 
arrow  at  friends  and  5ompanr 
U  him  that  the  grave  was  the 
Ijandj  still  the  toil  was  only  for 
other  treasure  did  he  lay  up 
»'--■■ 
Linwood  had  entered  like  a 
mong  them,  and  like  a  shadow 
d  by^  In  a  few  words  to  Isabel 
Id  her  what'  had  come  to  pass, 
I  bade  her  farewell  forever, 
g  like  a  tear  dimmed  her  eyes 
teaed  to  his  touching  words,  but 
kaf^  smile  succeeded  almost  be- 


fore he  had  passed  from  her  sight ;  she 
had  other  thiugs  to  interest  her  besidea 
th^i  story  of  another's  sorrow. 

Tq  Florence,  when  Isabel  carelessly  re* 
lated  tha  account  of  Linwood'a  visit  and 
its  causd,  the  intelligence  came  Uka  a 
daathrblow.  Her  existence  suddenly  b^ 
came  a  bUnh,  for  her  schemes  had  prov- 
ed useless,  her  toils  futile,  her  Uh  a 
wreck,  ]](i^e  so  by  her  own  imprudence 
and  f(^y«  With  no  olgectto  interesther, 
store  and  more  restless  she  became,  mora 
a^d  more  repining  and  disconteoted,  until 
Sf  en  Jsabel  desested  her  once  intimate 
friend  or  welcomed  her  only  when  she 
Qould  be  entertaining  and  cheerful  to  her 
guests  or  herself. 

The  softk  mild,  earnest  of  Spring  which 
saw  .th^  parting  between  Sybil  and  Al- 
bert waa  followed  by  a  apell  of  severe 
and  almost  unprecedented  cold,  one  of 
those  atmospheric  phenomena  for  which 
there  is  no  accounting,  when  the  chilling 
ice  and  snow  treading  close  uppn  a  genial 
smile  pf  Nature  blight  the  fair  promisa 
of  a  seasou  of  fruit  and  flowers,  Tha 
ice  hung  in  long  festoons  upon  the  newly 
budding  trees,  the  sod  was  frozen  and 
hard^  the  sleet  came  down  in  one  white, 
pitUess  sheet,  and  the  sudden  change  of 
temperature  was  a  trying  ordeal  even 
fi>r  those  who  were  housed  and  comforta* 
ble. 

But  upon  the  poor^  especially  the  im- 
provident poor,  the  vintation  of  another 
wintry  spell  was  an  unlooked-for  event,, 
— the^ipore  so  beoausothe  unusual  sever- 
ity of  the  weather  shut  them  out  from 
mtknj  employments  that  it  was  their  cus- 
tom to  be  engaged  in,  but  though  neither 
help  nor  advice  were,  withheld  bj  those 
who  had  their  welfare  at  heart,  the  de- 
mand for  money  to  supply  their  necessi- 
ties was  so  great  that  their  friends  almost 
despaired,  under  the  new  appeals  which 
were  made  to  them  for  succour,  to  satisfy 
even  their  moderate  demands.  In  an- 
swer to  one  who  was  interested  in  their 
destitute  condition,  and  who  applied  to 
Mr.  Clayton  for  a  mite  from  his  overflow- 
ing treasury,  he  replied  coldly  that  he 
had  nothing  to  spare,  inasmuch  as  if  he 
gave  to  one  he  would  be  obliged  to  give 
to  all  of  the  applicants  who  daily  besieg- 
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ed  his  doors.  FftiliDg  to  move  Clayton's 
«tony  heart,  and  knowing  the  thon sands 
that  he  bestowed  on  useless  luxuries,  the 
zealous  advocate  was  not  to  be  discourag- 
ed, but  sent  his  wife  to  the  rich  man'e 
wifS&  with  a  touching  account  of  a  ftuaily 
in  utter  poverty,  whom  she  might  relieve 
by  a  trifling  amount  spared  from  her  su- 
perfluities. 

The  weather  was*  cold,  as  I  hate  said, 
and  the  day  particularly  so  when  the  ap- 
peal was  made.  In  a  luxurious  chair, 
whose  downy  cushions  alone  would  have 
imparted  warmth  to  a  freezing  body,  eat 
Mrs.  Clayton,  when  the  friend  of  the  poor 
was  Ushered  into  her  presence.  A  glow*^ 
ing  fire  burnt  upon  the  hearth,  a  foot> 
warmer  supported  the  feet  of  the  dainty 
lady  whose  form  -#a8  wrapped  in  a  su^ 
perb  cashmere  robe,  lined  and  doubly 
lined  for  warmth,  and  the '  cold  air  was 
excluded  by  "every  contrivance  that*  art 
and  ingenuity  could  fashion.  ' 

She  was  watching  the  snow-flakes  ad 
they  softly  descended  with  a  dreamy 
smile  upon  her  face ;  her  eyes  were  di- 
rected towards  the  window,  but  her 
thoughts  took  a  wider  range  and  dwelt 
upon  the  future,  the  coming  eventful 
latter  days  of  Spring,  when  she  trusted 
that  upon  her  breast,  as  lightly  as  laid 
those  feathery  flakes  upon  the  earth,  a 
little  child  would  rest  as  pure  as  they, — 
that  long  wished-for,  long-denied  gift  of 
God,  the  secret  of  her  happy,  mysterious 
smile. 

The  door  opened  and  a  servant  ap- 
proached and  said  to  her  that  a  lady  with- 
out desired  to  see  her  upon  a  matter  of 
importance. 

"  Show  her  in,"  said  Isabel,  quite  wil- 
ling to  be  amused  or  interested  by  any 
one ;"  bring  more  coal  and  k^ep  the  fire 
glowing  this  freezing  day/* 

The  servant  left  her  and  ushered  in 
the  humble  and  conscientious  pleader  of 
the  poor  man's  cause.  Well-bred  and 
refined  as  she  evidently  was,  she  could 
not  repress  a  look  of  astonishment 
and  cariosity  at  the  luxury  around,  but 
soon  remembering  her  errand  she  thua 
stated  the  case — 

"They  live,"  she  said,  "this  poop 
family,  in  the  worst  hovel  ever  seen; 


nothing  but  a  crazy  shutter  excludes  the 
cold,  and  when  it  rains,  the  floor,  from 
tftie  dilapidated  condition  of  the  roof,  is 
inundated  with  water.  They  have  oo 
money  because  the  father  can  obtein  no 
work,  and  tlie  mother  is  too  ill  to  think 
of  exerting  herself  in  any  way  for  their 
maintenance.  The  worst  feature  of  the 
ease  is,  that  a  little  child,  who  might  be 
relieved  by  tiraeiy  aid,  a  bright^efed 
nursling  of  only  six  weeks  old,  tiost 
soon  die  unless  it  can  obtain  the  nourish- 
meat  which  the  mother  is  too  weak  to 
give  it'' 

'*  Ah,  then,  they  have  an  infant,"  said 
Isabel,  showing  for  the  first  time  an  in- 
tereet  in  the  recital ;  **  and  is  it  pretty, 
and  attractive,  and  has  it  sweet,  vrinning 
ways?" 

"  That,  I  scarcely  know,"  replied  her 
visitor ;  **  all  that  I  do  know  is,  that  the 
child  ie  very  near  death,  and  we  htTS 
had  BO  many  calls  upoti  us  lately,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  assist  these  as  effectually 
as  we  would  like  to.  Could  you  not 
from  your  abundance  spare  enough  to 
keep  that  fkther  from  despair,  and  the 
mother  and  child  from  starvation  ?" 

Isabel's  heart  was  touched ;  she  ex- 
pected her  purse  to  be  plentifully  repleo- 
ished  in  the  evening  when  her  husband 
returned,  she  said,  and  then  would  send 
an  abundant  supply  <of  money  to  relieve 
their  neceseities. 

Her  visitor  then  carefully  designalied 
where  the  donation  was  to  be  sent,  and 
was  most  particular  in  her  directions ;  a 
neighbour  she  said,  as  poor  almost  as 
they  were,  who  had  rendered  many  a  ser^ 
^ce  to- the  suffering  family,  would  be  the 
recipient  of  the  donation,  and  lay  it  cot 
in  %  judicious  way  for  their  comfort. 
Then  calling  heaven's  blessing  upon  Isar 
bel's  head,  with  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments, she  departed. 

Mrs.  Clayton  passed  the  remainder  of 
the  morning  absorbed  in  a  new  novel,  and 
forgot,  in  imaginary  grieft,  the  real  ones 
of  which  she  had  heard,  when  the  din- 
ner hour  arrived  and  her  haaband  re* 
turned.  He  shook  the  feathery  flakes  of 
snow  from  his  dress  in  a  playful  man* 
ner,  and  looked  as  though  he  had  enjoy- 
ed the  ftore  air  wi^out,  so  well  had  be 
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k60ted  by  fbn  and  the  wwrsi^t 
I  agtmst  its  flereritj*  His  spirits 
k,  loo,  «iid  be  entertained  Isabel 

aeeaunit  ef  that  day's  glorious 
lents,  in  wbieli  lie  bad  outwitted 
p  basinem  men,  and  bad  oome 
rieas  with  several  eitra  hon- 
Hie  dinner  passed  cheerfully; 
ae  Isabel's  neste,  an  hour  of 
1  nninlerrupted  repose,  almost 
aeesssary  beoaose  of  her  late 
td  eveaings  of  ezcttement.  On 
noon,  too,  she  had  especial  need 
a  <»rder  to  be  able,  with  refresh- 
1^  te  attend  a  grand  festival  which 
ipied  her  thoughts  for  many 
Fancy  Ball,  in  which  she  was 
*  in  the  character  of  Nigki, 
Sep  was  long. and  refreshing,  and 

thought  on  awaking  was  to 
angements  for  arraying  herself 
long-talked-of,  long-anticipated 
I  toilet  which,  though  exquisite 
aplicity,  was  remarkable  for  its 
and  perfect  taste.  ^    . 

be  consisted  of  black  vetvet  of 
(t  and  most  silky  texture,  reliev- 
»  b<isom  by  a  fall  of  the  most, 
t  lace  which  art  could  manufao- 
money  purcliase.  Her  hair  was 
>lainly  oyer  h^  brow,  and  above 
r  smoothness  rose  a  tiara  of  dia- 

I  this  form  of  a  crescent,  from 
escended  a  black  veil  almost 
to  the  feet,  and  which,  together 
dress,  was  literally  studded  with 
ira  composed  of  the  same  pre- 
les.  Upon  her  arms  and  neck 
tering  bracelets  and  a  necklace 
i  diamonds,  and  never  had  Isa- 
lU  deserved  the  epithet,  '*  beauti- 
ihe  did  on  this  night,  wnen  she 
ore  Clayton  in  her  imposing  and 
lostume. 

are'magnificent,''  said  Clayton 
ysbed  upon  his  sight  in  oil  her 
loveliness,  "even  the  gorgeous 

II  find  a  rival  in  you  this  even- 

sw  that  you  would  like  me/'  she 
a  smile  of  gratified  vanity,  "  my 
Id  me  that  you  would  approve 
ess  and  me,  and  now,  Clayton, 
'I  am  not  right  in  thinking  that 


yon  would  not  love  me  half  so  well  if  I 
were  simply  attired  as  a  village  country 
girir 

**  That  is  not  a  hard  question  for  me 
te  answer,"  he  replied,  "but  still  one 
that  I  oouM  not  merely  dismiss  with  a 
•yes,'  or  'no/  I  could  not  love  any- 
thing that  I  was  not  proud  of,  and  Robert 
Otayton's  wife  is  most  loved  when  he 
is  most  preud  of  her." 

"And  are  you  proud  of  me  fo-nighif" 
she  returned  with  pretty  coquetry. 

**What  a  question  to  ask  when  yoa 
know  that  you  are  peerless,  and  when  I 
have  told  you  that  the  Night  herself, 
the  inspiration  of  song,  the  beloved  -  of 
the  poets,  will  look  at  you  with  envy 
through  her  ten  thous&nd  starry  eyes.'' 

Isabel  was  satisfied ;  she  knew  her 
power,  she  mistrusted  not  her  fascina- 
tion, but  there  was  a  yearning  in  her 
heart  to  assure  herself  that  the  mere  ex- 
ternals were  not  what  Clayton  alone 
prized,  a  yearning  which  all  women  must 
have  who  possess  that  fleeting,  perishar 
ble  gift  of  perfect  beauty,  so  dangerous 
in  more  than  one  sense.  Nor  is  it  a  sat- 
isfying possession  ;  there  is  a  continual 
struggle  to  preserve  it  and  to  meet  the 
expectations  of  friends,  and  when  it 
fades, — as  fade  it  must, — unless  a  mind 
is  well  regulated  to  bear  changes  and 
disappointments,  its  decline  is  a  positive 
period  of  sufiering  to  her  who  has  own- 
ed it.  Far  preferable  must  be  that  hap- 
py medium  state  termed  "  good  looking," 
upon  which  years  make  no  impression, 
except  in  many  cases  to  improve,  and 
where  not  cognizant  of  any  great  falling 
off,  one  feels  somewhat  of  an  approach 
to  the  happy  consciousness  of  "  growing 
old  gracefully." 

"  Suppose,"  continued  Isabel,  "  that 
there  had  been  some  mark  of  defect  upon 
my  face,  suppose  that  I  did  not  possess 
the  beauty  which  you  give  me  credit  for, 
or  that  my  eyes  had  been  blinded  like 
poor  Hichard's, — would  you  have  loved 
me  then  as  now  ?" 

"  Your  beauty  first  enchained  me,  I 
confess,"  said  Clayton  seriously ;  "  that 
was  to  me  fill  potent,  and  I  was  fortunate 
while  I  fell  a  willing  captive  to  your 
charms  and  won  you  for  my  own,  to  find 
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yoa  posteseed  of  fine  qaalitaos  of  the 
heart  I  fear  thai  if  yoa  had  had  a&j 
of  the  defects  which  you  have  jast  men* 
tioned,  you  would  Dot  have  attracted  my 
admiration,  and  that,  alone,  lends  to  my 
Ipye.  No,  had  you  heen  hlind  or  deform^ 
64t  I  would  have  passed  yeu  by  as  not  in 
or  of  my  world,  for  I  have  a  dread  of 
anything  that  is  so  constituted  by  nature. 
An  accident,  like  that  of  YerDon'sy  I 
should  view  in  a  different  light;  when  the 
beauty  of  one  who  is  dear  to  you  is  de» 
£|toed  after  you  have  learned  to  love  him 
or  her,  habit  is  so  strong  that,  you  ara 
not  repulsed  but  love  on, — but  this,  Isa* 
bel,  has  nothing  to  do  with  your  question, 
and  I  have  been  led  into  quite  a  littla 
oration  while  the  carriage  has  been  in 
writing  for  some  time;  why  agitate  sueh 
questions,  dearest  ?  Be  satisfied  thai  yo« 
are  all  that  I  could  wish,,  and  that  I  love 
you  as  devotedly,  as  exclusively  as  even 
your  requiring  nature  can  desire/' 

In  this  half  playful,  half  serious  eon- 
Terse,  which  they  both  had  reason  to  re* 
member  for  many,  many  years  after, 
passed  the  half  hour  that  preceded  their 
going  to  the  ball,  and  amid  its  brilliant 
seenes,  where  Isabel  reigned  triumphant, 
her  promise  to  iht  friend  of  ike  poor  wu 
JhrgoUeH. 

A  late  breakllist  found  them  talking 
Offer  the  events  of  tlie  night  before,  and 
as  the  same  lady,  whom  Isabel  had  so 
cordially  welcomed  tiie  day  previous,  de* 
sired  to  speak  to  her  for  a  few  minutes, 
tbe  vraiter  ushered  her  in  without  cere- 
mony as  one  whose  Tieit  would  be  accept- 
able. 

Isabel  received  her  with  a  conscious 
blush,  and  stammered  out  some  apoh)* 
gies  which  her  visitor  did  not  appear  to 
hear. 

*•  I  have  come,"  she  said  hurriedly, 
"  to  inquire  about  the  money  which  you 
sent  yesterday ;  unfortunately  it  did  not 
arrive  at  its  destination,  and  it  must 
hare   been  taken  to  the  wrong  house." 

Clayton  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
for  an  explanation. 

"  It  is  only  about  a  poor  an^  suffering 
family,"  said  Isabel,  '*  to  v^hom  I  prom- 
ised to  send  some  aid." 


"lam  sorry,"  ttad  Ctaytott  gravely, 
'*  that  misguided  pereons  vrill  persist  in 
making  their  ill-timed  applioalioas  for  a» 
mstaace  here,-  and  ttoi«  sony,  that  at 
this  time,  Isabel,  they  should  werry  and 
distress  yott  by  their  revolting  pictures  of 
the  suffering  of  the  poor,  who^  after  alt, 
seem  to  me  to  be  surrounded  by  comforts 
without  the  trouble  of  toiling  for  them. 
You  have  promised,  however,  therefore 
you  must  perform ;  here  is  euflicieot  to 
keep  them  for  some  tine  from  starvstioD, 
though  I  think  it  a  enperflnoos  donation, 
inasmnch  as  I  hate  to  pay  enough  away 
to-day  in  the  shape  of  poor  taxes  to  pave 
their  iloers  with  silver." 

Isabel  extended  her  hand  to  receive  tiis 
oomparatiyely  small  donation  which  her 
litisband  handed  her. 

"Stop,  Mrs.  Claytclb,"  said  herTisitor, 
laying  her  hand  with  dignity  upon  Isa- 
bel's ;  "  th^re  is  no  need  of  your  charity 
in  the  ease  I  mentioned,  as  it  would  come 
just  twelve  hours  too  late,  and  your  prom- 
ise did  not  extend  to  others.  After  I 
left  yon  yesterday,  hope  sustained  tbe 
little  groop  I  mentioned  to  yock,  until  tbe 
day  wore  into  night,  and  then  it  merged 
into  despair,  and  I  learned  this  monung 
that  after  waiting  in  yain  for  the  asos- 
tance  which  I  told  them  they  could  de- 
pend upon  as  being  sent  from  you,  the 
husband,  maddened  by  porerty  and  want, 
took  refuge  in  the  bottie,  and  is  rav- 
ing in  the  ddirium  of  drunkenness ;  tbe 
wife,  more  shocked  at  his  state  than 
pressed  even  by  hunger  and  disease,  dy- 
ing,-^and  the  little  infant  whose  frail 
thread  of  life  win  only  held  unbroken  by 
its  mother's  devotion,  far  beyond  pain 
and  trouble — dead. 

'*I>eadI"  echoed  Isabel  l*he  word 
rang  like  a  knell  in  her  ear  while  her 
lips  repeated  it  again  and  again.  ''Tbe 
litUe  infant  dead  I" 

"  Children  die  daily,"  said  the  visitor, 
unable  to  refrain  from  a  parting  word  of 
reproach,  "but  scarcely  under sndi cir- 
cumstances OS  iheMcJ' 

Clayton  frowned  gloomily,  Isabel  trem- 
bled at  the  just  rebuke,  while,  ocmscioui 
of  having  done  her  duty,  their  unwelcome 
guest  passed  quietly  ttom  the  room. 
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A  TRAGIC  TALE  OF  THE  OPEQUON. 

A.  D.  1858. 

I. 

On  ih«  crown  of  the  hill  where  the  sunbeams  lie, 

Piled  in  golden  drifts  by  the  gleaning  clouds: 
Where  the  large  oaks  loom,  and  the  noisy  bird«  Hy 

At  4,awn  from  their  coverts  in  light-spuming  ci'owds  ; 
Thick  flowers  behind,  and  a  green  slope  before 

In  a  gentle  declivity  drawn  to  the  stream, 
Stnnds  a  Mansion  of  peace  with  a  wide-opened  door, 

And  a  perfume  of  pleasure  as  sweet  as  a  dream. 
From  the  porch  in  front  your  delighted  eye  , 

May  sweep  o'er  a  picture  surpassingly  fair ; 
The  billowy  fields  and  the  mountains  high, 

Where  the  clouds  rest  to  loop  up  their  loose-flowing  hair; 
The  knightly  oak,  and  the  minstrel-pine  ; 

The  laurel,  so  sweet  to  an  aching  brain  ; 
The  oak,  and  the  tulip,  who«>e  bloom  holdeth  wine, 

Wherefrom  the  bee  drinketh  an  odorous  pain. 
Oh!  fair  are  those  woods  in  the  Moon  of  leaves, 

When  the  Spring  sleepeth  there  with  vine-hooded  face, 
But  fairer  are  tho«ie,  who,  in  purple-eyed  eves. 

Mellow  woodland  and  sky  with  trans' figuring  grace.' 


II. 


Whereof  I  would  write  'tis  the  false-hearted  May. 

When  meek  Viola's  eyes  swam  in  tears  of  blue  liglit. 

'Diere  were  seen  on  the  green  sunny  flashes  of  white,  • 
And  the  swell  of  proud  forms,  and  cheeks  envied  of  Day. 
T>iere  were  little  feet  irij^ping  along  the  walk?. 

There  were  little  hands  busjy  among  ihe  flowers. 
"Oh!  Robin,  pour  song  thro'  the  jessamine-bowc;^ ! 
Oh!  liumminir-birfl.  rifle  the  <weet-laden  stalks !" 


Ill, 


1. 
iwo  accoutred  horses  champ  before  the  door. 

"^e  is  as  white  as  the  creamy  spray,  'iieath  the  Moon  on  ihc  Oceua'v-  .-hoio. 
^'t>  accoutred  riders  walk  along  the  sand. 
''®  hai  a  rosy-tinted  nock  and  a  lily-en  woven  harjd. 

o 

'•    iJic  sweep  of  the  swelling  robe  on  ihe  air  that  whistles     y. 
^*     *iie  flash  of  the  clear-cut  limbs,  like  arrows  that  seek  the  skv. 

'^   *^odding  plumes,  and  the  liquid  laugh, 
/■    *»%^ift  they  pass  you  but  hear  it  half; 
Tk'*         ^*^^  steed  with  a  drunken  speed. 

^^   ^0  through  the  valley  and  up  the  hill;  like  barb*  on  the  desert  frcixl. 
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3. 

Aha  !  'lis  the  blood  in  the  charger's  veins :  it  soon  will  run  less  warm. 
'Tis  the  thrill  and  the  dart  of  a  fiery  pulse  at  the  touch  of  that  splendid 
"  The  hill  is  steep;  your  eyes  are  blind  with  the  shower  of  driAing  man 
"  Sit  firm  in  the  saddle  and  lightly  grasp  in  your  right  the  too-loosened  r 
"Hurrah!  we  are  down  ;  the  bridge  is  passed;  now  up  the  hill  and  aw 
He  leaped  from  his  horse  with  a  lusty  shout.    At  his  feet  the  lady  lay. 

4. 

*      Cold  and  white, 

Like  the  snow  on  the  Earth  in  the  silent  night, — 

Shut  eyes — closed  lips — her  head  reposes 

On  a  bed  of  curls,  crushed  like  storm-trampled  roses. 

Will  she  not  hear?     He  whispers  near. 

He  breathes  soft  words  in  her  very  ear.  ' 

The  angel  who  guards  the  buried  child 

Hears  not  the  Mother  crying  wild. 

She  has  passed  away  from  this  world  of  moan 

To  walk  in  a  dream-world  of  pain  alone. 


IV. 


1. 

What  saw  she  in  that  world  of  swoon? 
A  summer  land  whereon  a  moon 

Did  pour  its  silver  wo, — 
Blue- waved  skies  with  stars  like  shields 
That  glitter  on  tempestuous  fields 

When  blustering  bugles  blow,— 
A  long  and  tremulous  line  of  white, 
That  curved  and  gleamed  beyond  the  sight 

Between  blapk  streets  of  trees. 
Upon  whose  banks  wild  roses  blew. 
And  lilies  spread,  and  poppies  threw 

Deep  slumber  on  the  breeze. 
A  silent  night-bird,  circling  over 
The  wave's  profound,  disturbed  a  rover 

Who  floated  in  a  barge 
With  silver  oars  that  brightly  shone, — 
A  solemn  barge  yclept  "Alone," — 

Amid  the  lilied  margel 
Slow  was  its  course  adown  the  3tream — 
The  man  leaned  forward  as  in  a  dream. 

The  white-lipped  ripples  wound 
In  languid  circles  round  the  oars 
That  amorous  stretched  to  reach  the  shores 

Whereon  a  castle  frowned. 
It  was  a  building  dark,  with  walls 
Such  as  when  twilight  round  him  falls 

A  child  sees  built  in  sky, 
Grim,  vast  and  terrible. .  High  loomed 
Huge  towers  wherein  were  secrets  tombed 

That  with  the  dying  die. 
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The  dungeon-windows,  black  with  bars, 
Closed  mouldering  argosies  of  wars, 

Stark  skulls  and  whitening  bones. 
Along  the  halls  there  ran  a  clash, 
When  winds  burst  through  with  roar  and  dash, 

Of  steeled  armour-tones. 
The  old  clock  struck  a  mournful  time. 
The  Christmas  bells  scarce  knew  a  chime. 

The  flag  forgot  to  float ; 
The  mountain-pile  of  wall,  whose  gates 
Once  hurled  defeat  on  hostile  fates. 

Now  choked  the  hoary  mount. 
The  bugle  dreamed — the  nests  of  war 
No  Eagles  warmed — the  Are  of  Mar 

Died  out  long,  long  ago.  « 
Deep  quiet  settled  on  the  towers. 
Like  sleep  on  children  lapped  in  flowers. 

Only  the  stream  did  flow. 
The  fierce  old  Lord  of  other  days. 
Was  lying  'neath  the  Summer's  tnaze, 

The  Moon's  scorn  on  his  breast — 
And,  it  was  said,  his  wraith  each  night 
Walked  round  the  towers  in  armoar  dight, 

Death  could  not  give  him  rest. 
He  had  a  daughter — -never  wed — 
A  saint's  sweet  halo  round  her  head, 

A  cascade  of  wild  hair. 
Her  eyes  were  marvellously  clear. 
Fringed  with  long  lashes,  where  a  tear 

Did  sometimes  make  a  lair. 
For  years  she  had  not  crossed  the  moat. 
Only  she  poured  her  golden  throat 

Across  the  stream  at  night 
And  then,  twas  said,  her  father's  shade 
Shrank  back  into  the  grave,  dismayed. 

And  stars  fell  from  their  height. 
None  guessed  how  she  beguiled  the  time. 
Whether  with  pencil,  skein  or  rhyme. 

Whether  with  smiles  or  tears. 
They  only  heard  her  tender  tunes 
Float  out  below  the  rising^moons. 

Like  dirges  over  biers  : 
Or,  often  in  the  evening  late, 
Some  reaper  hurrying  by  the  gate. 

Looked  with  a  sad  amaze 
Upon  her  at  the  window  sitting. 
Watching  the  swallows  round  her  flitting, 

Dreaming  of  other  days. 
And  then  he  thought  how,  ^yhen  a  child,  • 
Her  beauty  thrilled  him  on  the  wild, 

A  pale,  slight  youth  beside  her' 
And  how  the  land  flashed  with  the  tale — 
Her  father's  wrath — his  dying  wail — 

Her  lover  (wo  betide  her  I) 
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Sprinkled  with  blood  from  duel-ground?, — 
Pursued  afar  by  phantom  hounds, 

And  this  sad  prophecy: 
That  never  till  his  ioul  could  meet 
On  Calvary's  mount  or  Satem's  street 
Relief  from  torture— pardon  sweet — 

Could  they  united  be. 
Alas !  full  many  a  year  had  flown. 
Her  try  sting-tree  to  fruit  had  grown. 

"  She  must  be  sadly  worn 
With  watching," — So  the  people  said. 
'' Alack-a-day,  if  I  were  deaTl !" 

They  sometimes  heard  at  morn. 

2. 

The  star-led  bargeman,  as  in  dream, 
Scarce  touched  an  oar  upon  the  stream. 

Lo !  skyward  rose  her  song. 
It  sighed — it  swelled — it  sank — ^it  soared — 
It  shook  a  soufs  most  dainty  hoard, 

In  swelling  cadence  long. 
It  was  a  tender  tale  of  wo. 
With  burthen  wrung  from  long  ago, 

Of  watchings  many  a  year. 
And  thus  it  floated  o'er  the  lilies: 
(Alas !  for  her.     How  very  chill  is 
Such  grief  sung  slow  and  clear.) 

a. 

'•  He  will  not  come.     The  breezes  blcfwing 

"Among  the  roses  faint  and  die. 
*'  Upon  the  fields  the  herds  are  lowing 

*'  Responses  to  the  niilkmaid^s  cry. 
*'  He  will  not  come.     The  shadows  creeping 

"  Enwrap  the  dim  plains  in  their  gray. 
"  The  sun  has  set — the  stream  is  sleeping — 

"My  heart  is  dying  with  the  day. 
"  Ah,  me  !     Ah,  me ! 
"  Would  I  might  die  with  this  sad  day ! 

4. 

'•He  will  not  come.     No  more  forever 

"  His  eyes  will  beam  their  love  on  me. 
"Our  feet  no  more  will  press  the  heather, 

'•Our  steeds  like  wild  winds  sweep  the  lea. 
"  But  I  will  wait.     Tn  heavenly  places, 

"Beside  the  streams  wjiose  waves  are  whi^e, 
•  I  there  will  twine  celestial  graces 

"  To  fill  his  soul  with  deep  delight. 
"  Ah,  me  :     Me,  me  ! 
••  My  Foul  floats  outward  to  the  night. 


Hdiden'i  Fi((on. 


okea  there, 

o'  (he  bloom  ol  your  hai 


I  holjr  lighti 
lipa  grew  whjlt 


r  (he  hale  of  the  grave. 


I>le  (lair, — 
r  wild  hftir 

ugh  the  gate,— 
I  her  mate,— 
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Sound  on  the  air  did  float. 
The  moon  looked  down  the  clear  stream  over. 
She  saw  the  maiden  and  her  lover 

Pass  arm  in  arm  along 
The  lilied  marge.     "  Both  day  and  night 
"  I've  waite<!>  for  you  at  yon  height, 

"  And  poured  my  wail  of  song." 
"  While  I,"  he  said,  "  have  knelt  beside 
"  The  tomb  of  kin  who  for  us  died. 

"  Or  in  Gethsemane 
"  Have  prayed  the  slow-houred  night  away, 
"  And  wept  in  morning's  dewy  gray, 

"  If  mercy  thert  might  be." 
''  Oh  !  it  is  here  and  has  been  ever," 
The  maiden  said,  "  you  wronged  me  never, 

"But  I  could  glad  forgive, 
''  Love,  like  the  sun  doth  never  die. 
''  Through  clouds  obscure  the  azure  sky, 

"Or  tlirough  a  lightning-sieve 
'*  The  large  rain  sweeps  in  spectral  lines, 
^*  Some  wild  light  floats — some  rainbow  shines — 

"  Some  gushes  fleck  th«  lea. 
''  My  heart,  like  old  Manorial  hall, 
''Waits  but  to  hear  Love's  bugle-call, 

"From. your  heart's  chivalry. 
""  I  sound  the  bugle,"  then  be  said. 
He  clasped  her  to  his  breast — ^her  head 

Drooped  on  his  shoulder  broad.   •  ' 

Her  eyes  forsook  their  woeful  look — 
The  sunlight  darted  from  the  brook — 

"  Her  soul  straight  skyward  soared. 
'*■  The  oracle  is  sealed,"  he  said, 
"  The  ghost  will  slumber  with  the  dead. 

"  We  meet  no  more  to  part. 
''Oh  !  stars,  claim  audience  of  the  night ! 
"  Oh !  moon,  make  pathway  with  your  light 
'  Unto  the  halls  of  glory  bright, 
"  The  halls  of  truth — ^tbe  realms  of  Might — 
"  Where  reigns  supreme — the  Heart, ^^ 

V. 

'Neath  the  rosy  domes  of  June, 
To  the  mocking-bird's  wild  tune. 

We  make  love.     Ah  !  well-a-day. 
June  may  come  and  June  may  go. 
Autumn  gleam  and  Winter  snoV, 

But  Love  maketh  sweet  delay. 
Go,  swifl  birds,  from  East  to  West. 
Where  you  find  a  place  of  rest 

Come  and  tell  me.     Theresa  my  Love. 
She  is  here  and  she  is  there, 
In  the  ocean,  in  the  air. 

Sweet,  sweet  heart  that  livest  above ! 
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THE  LETTERS  OP  MOZIS  ADDUMS  TO  BILLT  IVVINS. 

FIFTH  LBTTBE. 

Mum  oh  Kiumu,    InMe  veiw  of  FoUHcal  Lift.    Miz  Hansciim  and  Mayan, 


Ddk  Billt: — Billy  that  warnt  no 
KoDgiss  I  seen,  twamt  natbin  bat  the 
Spreame  Kote,  which  I  shood  »▼  knode  it 
iD  a  minnit  ef  that  ar  loryer  hader  hiseted 
the  saddil  sheerts  u?  his  men  til  anemii 
and  socked  the  rowels  ut  his  vois  intoo 
the  intestine  ut  his  argymint  as  is  the 
fasfaio  0?  the  mo  notid  as  well  as  uv  the 
jDDg  and  asspirin  membas  u?  the  wroo- 
ril  birr.  Ut  the  reeal  Kongiss  thar  is  a 
per  QT  am,  beio  2,  wan  small  wun  oalld 
Sennit,  and  wan  bigg  wan  calld  Hous. 
Bat  lets  foret  igsamin  the  strackcher  ot 
the  Spreame  Kote  of  the  Tewnited  Staits 
OT  Emerrjky,  which  it  shall  bee  a  breef 
expositehin,  qaita  breef. 

Yoa  boy  a  par  uv  plow  lines  from— 
we'll  say  Ned  Sinker  in  Fomyil.  They 
terns  oat  to  be  wrottin  in  the  twiM,  aAd 
yon  refasis  to  pay  fer  am.  Toa  git  sade, 
and  jedgemint  goes  agin  yoa.  You  apeals, 
and  the  sote  goes  on  fram  Kote  to  Kote, 
hier  and  bier,  antwell  it  gits  way  beer 
into  the  Spreame  Kote,  sichyewatid  under 
the  Washintun  Kongiss  bildin,  as  afosed. 
thar  it  stops,  ifs  got  too  the  rerry  lass 
knotch  on  the  beem  nv  the  mighty  stil- 
ynds  DT  Jeetis.  Nine  hamin  turkils  in 
silk  goands  takes  the  kais  in  hand,  and 
when  they^Te  sed  thar  say,  natbin  mo 
kin  be  sed,  you  got  to  shet  up,  pay  feryo 
ole  watbless,  ole  plow  lines,  and  a  heap 
no  besides.  At  lees  this  ar  Mr.  Argraff's 
explsjnasbun  which  he  gin  it  too  me 
sane  arftor  Uie  advencher  wrelated  in 
the  finis,  the  eend  ut  a  phormur  epis- 
sill. 

As  to  Kongiss,  to  retern.  Thar's  a  par 
nr  nm,  Hous  and  Sennit.  Ef  wan  ar 
called  Hous,  the  uther  orter  be  called  Hut 
or  rather  Volt,  saia  Oans,  beoos  Sennit  ar 
a  meen  littil  gougdout  darkey  hole,  whar^ 
as  Hous  ar  a  wresplendid  and  imments 
apartmint,  got  up  withoat  wregard  to 
C068,  and  full  of  the  finis  paint  and  gil- 
din,  jined  together^  in  the  mose  startlin 
and  ixquisit  tace,  saim  is  a  WTJtch,  a  brite 
and  a  brillyant  qnilt,  which  a  stewjas  ole 


made  in  the  country,  bavin  a  igzistunts 
littrully  bloated  with  spar  time,  she 
maiks  it,  and  sends  it,  with  menny  aint- 
cheat  and  vurginul  teers,  and  phond 
hoaps  UT  glowry,  to  the  Anyul  Farr  at 
Richmud,  whar  it  taiks  the  pries  or  doant 
taik  it,  akordin  too  the  mo  or  less  pew- 
terifide  cents  ut  the  bewtyfull  uv  the' 
Kummitty  on  quiltz  fer  the  time  bean. 
Thus  seth  Oans,  and  I  fobar  to  add  nuthin 
to  th^  crittycism. 

Sence  beer  I're  bin,  I've  bin  to  Kon- 
giss a  menyer  time,  and  ef  I  has  lernt 
ennything,  which  I  has  my  douts  uv  it, 
it  ar  this.  Ef  nvrer  I  doo  cum  to  Kon- 
giss, which  I  shill  nuTver  doo  it  is  long 
is  I  kin  mall  rails  or  eet  persimmuns,  the 
fust  thing  I  intends  to  doo  ar  pintidly  to 
inter} uioe  a  nact  to  amend  a  nact  that 
nuTTer  wuz  intitled  a  nact  to  permote  the 
efeeshiocy  ut  Kongiss ;  fur  ut  all  peepil 
on  the  fais  uv  the  erth  to  tauk,  and  tauk, 
and  tauk,  and  do  nnthin,  they  is  the 
beet. 

And  Kanzis,  Billy — goodness  nose  I 
wisht  it  wuz  berrid  under  Willisis  moun- 
tin.  I  doo  think  it?s  enuf  to  maik  a  man 
cuss  out  and  quit  the  humin  famly  which 
has  heerd  what  I  has  heerd  on  this  drottid 
subjick ;  constant,  Billy,  without  no  ses- 
sashin  furuvver  and  furuTTor  mo.  Nar 
a  tiem  has  I  gone  to  Kongiss  but  strait- 
way  a  man  npriz  and  pode  foth  the  Tiles 
UT  his  rath  oo  Kanzis,  howlin  at  it  like  a 
houn  when  yon  blow  the  hon  fer  dinner, 
yelping  at  it  like  a  fice  when  be  seas  a 
straindge  nigger  cummin  in  the  yard. 

But  I  stans  by  my  party  in  this  hcer 
matter,  Billy.  The  gloyus  diromockrasy 
and  Mister  Wilyum  Cannon  (I  hates  the 
▼ulgly  way  ut  eallin  ut  him  Mr.  Buck 
Cannon)  is  rite,  puffickly  rite  in  thar 
psitshan.  What  is  the  facks  in  the  kais? 
To  witt,  the  folriui  nwmly : 

Kanzis  is  throwd  opin  fer  settilment. 
The  Noth  rushis  at  it,  an  the  South  rushis 
at  it,  but  the  Xoth  bavin  av  mo  wuthless 
peepil  with  nuthin  to  doo,  and  bean  wre- 
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lldguslj  deranged  on  the  subjick  uv  slaiT" 
I'J?  gits  the  upper  hand  of  the  South — 
thar  is  mo  Nothun  than  Southun  peepil 
in  the  Territory.  Mr.  Wilyum  Cannon 
fcais,  *'  now  gentmen,  thar's  but  wun  pint 
uv  dlffrents  betwixt  you,  and  that  ar  the 
queschin  uv  niggers.  Hold  a  lection  and 
detummin  fer  yoselvcs  whether  you'll 
come  into  the  Yuneyun  with  niggers  or 
without  Qni."  Warnt  that  pufiickly  far, 
Billy?  PuflSckly.  And  the  Southern 
men  in  Kanzis  sais  it's  far.  But  what 
duz  the  Xorthern  men  say  ?  The  North  un 
crctus  in  Kanzis  sais  to  Mr.  Wilyum 
Ciinnon :  '*  Ton's  a  derned  ole  fuol. 
Aint  we  hide  by  onr  fannytickle  preech- 
ers  and  peepil,  and  our  expentsis  pade,  to 
cum  heer  and  make  mischief?  And  you 
reck  in  we's  a  gointer  quit  makin  ut  mis- 
chief jess  becos  you  say  so  ?  Sposin  we 
quit,  what  we  gointer  doo  ?  We  aint 
plantid  no  cropp,  we  aint  ingaged  in  no 
reglar  honiss  business,  we  dun  got  used 
to  travlin  bout  the  kuntry  killin  ut  the 
cussid  slaiv  drivers,  and  we  canrquit — 
we  aint  got  no  tace,  and  we  aint  good  for 
nuthin  eltse.  No  sir  ree,  Mr.  Wilyum 
Cannon,  we's  a  gointer  keep  on  a  makin 
uv  mischief  is  long  is  we  ken  maik  a  Ht- 
in  by  it,  and  taint  no  yuse  fer  to  say 
nuthin  bout  it.     Now  you  got  it." 

Akordingly  the  Northun  men  wrefusis 
to  vote  at  the  leckshuns,  and  Kanzis 
cums  heer  a  slaiv  stait.  Mr.  Wilyum 
Cannon  is  ableest  to  lot  her  in,  evin  if  he 
didn't  want  to  doo  it.    He  cant  help  it 

Billy,  spof^e  you  wuz  the  farther  av  a 
famly,  which  I  hopes  you'll  have  two 
duzzun  uv  childun,  all  boys,  werktn  out 
in  the  feel.  Cum  'dinnir  time,  the  boys 
all  aproachis  the  house,  drest  in  nuthin 
but  thar  sherts  and  britchis,  dirty  at  that. 
Cunipny  is  in  the  drawrin  room,  ladies 
and  gentmen.  You  goes  to  the  frunt 
dough,  and  sais  in  a  pleaint  vois,  **  my 
suns,  go  and  dress  yoselves  niee  and  deen 
and  cum  in,  cumpny's  in  the  parler." 
Part  the  boys  goes  and  dressis,  but  the 
most  uv  um  cassis  you  to  yo  fais,  and  sais 
they  wont  do  no  sech  a  thing ;  that  they'll 
cum  in  jess  is  they  ar,  and  what's  mo 
they'll  cum  in  start  nakid  ef  they  want 
to.  And  then  they  goes  off  behind  the 
kltchin  and  thar  holes  a  meetin,  and  re- 


solves that  you  is  a  meen,  ttranicul  man, 
and  they  intend  to  com  in  befo  all  that 
nise  cunipny  start  nakid  or  die  in  the 
atemp. 

Spose  this  wuz  to  happin,  Billy;  what 
wood  you  do  ?  Ef  you  wuz  the  rite  sort 
nv  a  man,  fit  to  be  the  bed  of  a  fsmlj, 
and  to  guvvun  it  proply,  so  is  to  hav  the 
respeck  uv  yo  childun  and  nabors,  you'd 
pay  no  atenshin  to  the  rezolooshins  ur 
them  nakid  fellers,  but  you'd  send  a  nig- 
ger into  the  woods  for  a  arm  full  uvbick- 
ry  switchis,  an  you'd  whip  evry  nakid  ras- 
cul  uv  um  until  they  cum  to  thar  seneis 
and  assd  yo  pardun.  That's  what  you'd 
doo,  Billy,  and  all  the  iiabas  wood  say 
you  did  jest  igzackly  rite,  and  ef  you 
wont  nbil  to  whip  um  yerself  they'd  help 
you. 

Now  the  case  nv  Kaniia  is  jess  like 
them  boys.  Uv  koas  the  Noth  stood  by 
the  nakid  boys,  beoos  they  are  the  nakid 
boys  themselves,  -and  run  madd  eaay 
way ;  But  how  enny  Southon  man  sbood 
uv  hav  stood  by  um  ia  a  mistry  to  mee. 
Perhaps  they  thot  the  nakid  boys  wuz 
too  strong  for  you,  and  wui  a  cummin 
into  the  house  and  take  poeeehun  uv  it 
and  the  hole  plantation,  in  which  kaii, 
thinx  the  few  Southun  men  that  did  stita 
by  um,  will  cum  in  for  sheera,  and  may- 
be they'll  make  us  ovesee,  .and  we'll  hav 
the  manidgment  uv'  the  whole  istaiL 
Self-in truss  wuz  at  the  bottom  ut  it,  you 
may  be  boun,  Billy. 

Bat  wan  tiling  knox  me  aboat  thia  Kan- 
zis. Doant  it  apeer  to  you  that  them 
nakid  boys,  swarrin  and  declarin  that 
they  goin  to  doo  jee  is  they  pleea,  wrep- 
rezents  what  they  call  poplar  soTringty  ? 
Certny.  And  yit,  in  Kongias,  and  all 
over  the  kuntry,  gnuspapers  and  all,  both 
them  that  went  fer,  and  them  that  went 
agin  Kanzis,  includin  Mr.  Wiljum  Can- 
non in  his  nogrul,  all  made  thar  argy- 
mint  in  the  naim  of  the  nakid  boys,  which 
is  poplar  soveingty,  bowin  down  to  um, 
complimentin  uv  am,  tellin  om  they  wui 
the  soace  uv  all  powur,  the  ▼oia  ur  God, 
and  all  that  ar.  Nar  man  has  yit  dared 
to  heist  his  speech  bold  and  squarr  aginst 
them  nakid  rosculs  uv  poplar  soTrings. 
When  things  is  cum  to  sich  a  pass  that 
we  ar  ableeged  to  carry  on  theguTnar^ 
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mint  and  exekeut  the  lora,  under  {alto 
pretentsis  as  it  twnz ;  when  we  cant  doo 
what  we  kno  to  be  rite  izcep  in  the  naim 
QT  them  we  kno  to  be  doin  rong,  then  the 
grate  boss  cart  uv  public  afars  is  a  gointer 
to  frtall  prittj  soon.  It's  bin  a  travlin  uv 
a  mitey  ruff  rode  lately  ennyway,  the 
till-bode  is  bnstid,  and  the  most  yallybil 
kontents  is  a  joltin  out  wun  arfter  anu- 
ther  powful  fast.  Befo  long,  I'm  afeard 
Mr.  Wily  am  Gannon  will  fine  his  bosses 
is  goin  too  fast,  and  lookin  roun  to  sea 
what's  the  reesin,  will  fine  the  waggin- 
l)oddy  intiley  empty,  the  lode  all  gone, 
eleeo. 

Id  Hoq8  and  Sennit,  (rum  time  to  time, 
Tre  sea  the  moe  distinguisht  meu  uv  the 
naihio,  and  bin  astonisht  at  thar  close 
resemblantB  to  the  rest  of  mankine.  But 
menyer  grate  man  livs  in  a  common  hous, 
like  Une  Jim  for  igsampil;  so  tis  with 
the  soles  of  jeenyus,  which  most  in  gin- 
mlly  speakin  dwells  in  tenny mints,  bad- 
ly bilt  at  ferstf'and  soly  in  knead  uv  new 
wetherbodin,  white-wash,  and  mo  brix  on 
top  UT  the  cbimblys  to  bring  nm  up  to 
the  stand ud  uT  granjer. 

I  has  Bed  tbar  is  a  close  resemblants 
between  Kongismen  and  human  nacher 
is  you  find  it  layin  about  enny whar.  To 
be  kandid,  Billy,  they  is  wun  and'  the 
turn  thing,  identykil,  wrepresentatives 
and  men  is.  Git  jam  up  aginst  um,  you 
can't  tell  um  apart  to  save  yo  life  you 
can't 

I  wnx  struck  with  this  remokabul  fao 
freakwentlj  when  I  has  went  into  Hon- 
oerbol  Mr.  Swotoplansis  room,  and  a 
pompus  and  mo  kunseetid  ole  fool  than 
ole  Swomplans  nuvrer  had  pockits  in  a 
hiii  tail.  Pusnally  bees  igsactly  like 
Littleberry  Huddilstnn,  igsept  his  bed 
sr  ball,  but  his  cacktur  ar  a  miztur  uy 
Oanwy's  Tawk  and  Bell.  Now  tuiher 
site. 

Thar  wuz  thar  in  ole  Swomplans'  room 
three  or  fo  yung  Kongismun,  and  bew- 
chiful  speamins  Ihey  wuz.  Nuyyer  in  all 
my  bawn  dais  did  I  heer  sech  cussin  an 
rrarrin  and  telHn  uv  joaks.  They  got 
to  mnnin  wun  nuther  about  thar  reekods. 


Ton  sea,  Billy,  soon's  a  man  gose  into 
poUitiz  everything  he  sais  and  dus  is  kep 
akount  uv,  and  that  akount  is  called  ree- 
ked. So  ef  a  pollytishun  dus  cnnything 
rong,  his  enoymis  goes  to  his  reekod  and 
pints  out  the  fac,  and  the  very  plais  and 
time  whar  he  dun  it,  and  has  got  to  tell 
mo  lies  than  anuf  to  get  shot  uv  it.  So 
when  they  wuz  all  a  talkin  4K>ut  this, 
yung  Mr.  Joans  he  ups  and  swo  he  had 
the  damdis  mos  butyfull  reekod  on  erth. 
Then  yung  Bosin  ript  out  and  sed  he 
wisht  he  may  be  teetotal ly  swept  into — 
I  kant  use  the  word,  Billy, — ef  his  ree- 
kod wamt  p'yo*  and  spotliss  is  the  senter 
page  uv  the  socrid  album  uv  a  virgin's 
sole.  • "  D —  it,"  sais  Joans,  "  bowd  you 
vote  on  the  Kanzis-Nebrasky  bill  ?" 
"And  cuss  yon,  diddin  you  maik  a  speech 
lass  Summer  in  favn  uv  distributin  the 
proseeds  uv  the  publiok  lans  ?  You  ar 
no  better  than  an  infunnil  No-Nuthin 
enny  how,"  replies  Bosin.  So  they  went 
rippin  and  cussin  at  each  uther.  tel 
Swomplans  he  spoke  up  and  tole  um  they 
wus  conipromisin  the  dignitty  uv  Kon- 
greshnul  carrickter.  "What,"  sais  he, 
"wood  yo  constitchyunts  think  ef  they 
cood  heer  this  undignifide,  pofane,  and 
vilent  oltercashun?" 

They  both  damd  thar  oonstitchyunta  to 
the  ole  boy,  and  took  a  drink.  They  wus 
cummentsin  at  it  agin,  when  lettil  ole 
Melloo  stopt  um,  sayin  uv:  ''Gentmen, 
yon  ar  botii  eqnilly  grate,  and  yo  reekods 
equilly  immaohulet,  but  listin  to  this." 
He  red  frnm  a  paper  heed  bin  ritin,  which 
went  on  to  say  that  a  telegraf  dispatch 
just  reseeved  frum  the  grate  Dimmo- 
kratic  Convenshun,  then  settin  (imadjnin 
the  year  ateen-sicksty-ate)  at  Hayvanner 
in  the  Ilund  uv  Gut>y,  had  anounst  that 
eether  the  Rite  Honnerbil  Sennytur  Bob 
Joans,  or  Guvor  Tom  Bosin  had  reeseevd 
the  unanmus  nomnashun  fer  Preesydint* 

"  Uv  koas  you'll  be  electid,"  sais  Mel- 
loo, "  whichever  gits  it,  and  as  things  is 
goin  on  wun  uv  you  v^ill  be  boun  to  git 
it,  and  now  I  wanter  know  what  you 
gointer  doo  for  me,  yo  p\e  and  valyud 
fren  and  intmit  kumpanyun  ?" 
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Bosin  spoak  furst.  He  sais : 
"  I  shell  pursurve  the  dlgnitty  ut  my 
Btashin.  I  shell  say,  Mr.  Melloo,  Fm  not 
nnminefol  tiv  the  past.  I  recall  the 
plesint  hous  uv  yuth,  when  we  waz  frens 
togethar,  as  I'm  yose  now.  Bat  I  o  it 
to  my  kantry  and  myself  to  make  my 
adminnystrashan  gloyus,  and  to  that 
eend  I  inten  to  slekt  for  my  constitewshu- 
nul  advisers,  and  for  the  princepell  wrep- 
resentatives  u?  the  wrepublick  abroad, 
the  Terry  furst  men  in  the  knashin.  My 
long  akwaintnnts  with  you  will  not  justify 
me  in  assining  enny  ut  tbease  psichins 
to  Mr.  Melloo.  Neryertheless  .yoa  shell 
haT  a  poss  uv  honnur  and  uy  proffit. 
Whereupon  I'll  hand  you  yo  oommisshin 
as  consul  to  Livpool  or  Peekin." 

Then  Joans  sed:  ''You  aint  goin  to 
hear  no  such  stuff  is  that  frum  me.  Soon's 
you  call  on  me  at  the  White  Hous  I  am 
a  gointer  say,  'Peter,'  (that  Melloo's 
givin  naim^)  'Peter,  ole  feller,  how  ar 
you.  I'm  d— d  glad  to  see  you.  Taik 
a  seet  and  set  doun.'  Then  I'll  send  for 
a  bottle  uv  green  ceal,  and  we'll  both  git 
is  drunk  is  d — .  (Billy,  you  mus  igskuse 
my  koting  his  dreffle  pofannyty.)  And 
befo  yon  go  way,  I'm  gointer  say  to  you 
like  Ole  Buck  sed  to  Forny,  '  taik  whut- 
evver  you  dam  pleas.'  And  ef  you  ar 
smart  like  Forny,  and  go  in  fur  the  pub- 
liok  printin,  you  shell  hav  it.  I'm  not 
goin  to  refuse  you  nnthin.  It'll  then  be 
wnth  about  two  milyuns  a  yeer,  and  ef 
we  dent  hav  the  tallest  kind  uv  a  time 
yon  may  take  my  hat.  We'll  liv  like  the 
Sardeens  uv  Annopolis,*  beeos  I  doant 
inten  to  git  marrid,  but  I'm  a  gointer  to 
hav  all  the  pritty  wimmin  in  the  Yunitid 
Staits  bodin  at  the  White  Hous  free  uv 
charge ;  and  we'll  rip  rite  throo  fo  splen- 
did yeers,  certtn  an  ehol  Joans  may 
talk  about  his  adminnistrashin,  but  mine 
is  gointer  to  leave,  behine  it  a  streak  uv 
glowry  long  is  tail  nv  a  oomick  and  brite 
is  a  flash  uv  litenin.  That's  so.  You 
may  bet  yo  life  on  it.  The  way  for  a 
man  to  maik  his  administrashin  glowyus 
is  to  ston  up  to  his  frens  like  ole  Jacksin 
and  taik  the^  responsibillity.    Twont  do 


for  a  Pressydint  to  be  squeemish  and 
conshentshus.  Conshents  be  d— d !  Ole 
Buck's  tride  that  gaim,  an  it  do&ni  pay. 

Why  the  doant  he  buy  up  about 

forty  Black  Republickins  and  put  Kaniit 
thoo  ?  He  kin  doo  it  eeey  enuff.  Peers 
wood  uv  dun  it  long  ago." 

Billy,  them's  his  verry  wurda.     It's 
true  he  ware  yung,  both  Joans  and  Bosin, 
but  they  ar  upun  a  par  with  the  ballance, 
jest  is  smart  and  smarter  than  wan  haf 
uv  um.    And  that's  the  way  grate  men, 
Dimmocrats  and  all,  go  on  when  thej  bj 
themselves  talkin  bout  thar  kuntry,  thar 
Pressydint,  and  the  responsibil  duties  ut 
thar  station  like  it  warnt  nuthin.    Doant 
you  say  a  wurd  about  this,  you  beer.  £f 
uvver  it  wuc  to  git  out,  the  kuntry  wood 
be  ruined,  ruinatid.    Nuvver  no  mem- 
bers uv  Kongiss  wood  oum  beer  no  mo. 
Hoo  cood  truss  um  arftur  talkin  in  that 
ar  way?     Wl^y  peepil  in  the  kantry, 
when  they  went  to  maik  thar  speechis  at 
a  preesink,  wooddint  dare  to  come  anigh 
um.    Wood  they,  Billy?  • 

Heer  I've  dun  run  away  with  myaeC 
agin,  like  a  ole  boss  arfter  sum  mischifus 
boy  hav  put  a  cuckly  burrer  under  his 
tail.  But  pollytix  ar  a  subjict  the  mos  pre- 
foon,  requirin  abundunts  uv  time  and 
spais  fer  the  propper  treatmint  and  elucy- 
dashun  uv  it,  £f  brevvity  ar  the  sole  uv 
witt,  lenth  are  the  upper-lether  uv  loj'ick, 
which  my  mine  ar  verry  deer  on  this 
pint  tharof. 

I  promist  to  tell  you  how  I  becum  ak- 
waintid  with  the  ladis  at  the  Mintzpi 
Hous,  which  the  way  uv  it  yret^  in  these 
wise.    Wun  day,  goia  in  to  dinner,  my 
centsis  eompleaUy  abeorbd  in  absents  uv 
mine  over  the  stili  mo  futher  puffeekshin 
nv  my  projiok,  rite  sit  the  dinin  room 
dough  I  run  agin  Miss  Saludj  Proogil 
cummin  a  dantsin  out  as  usbil,  like  a 
duck  swimmin  up   to   mill-wheel,  and 
Btumblin  is  I  fell,  I  reecht  oat  my  ban 
naohrilly  to  ketch  sumthin,  and  getherd 
up  sum  tabil  cloth  and  aona  frock  and 
sum  chei^r,  which  I  think  it  masier  Vm 
the  bao  uv  the  saim,  beeos  I  npael  Mis 
Hanscum  baokruds,  brakin  av  her  plate 
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wd  spinin  ny  a  lalt-Mller  in  mj  eye. 
Thar  it  wus  befo  the  hole  campny,  and 
how  I  got  ont'n  it  I  suar  ef  I  kno.  I 
narrer  eheU  git  oyer  it  when  I  thinx  ay 
ifc.  I  kno  I  diddent  eat  nnthin  that  day, 
and  were  shamed  to  go  to  tabil  tereyry- 
boddy  had  lef,  tel  laitly. 

Oans — I  doo  like  that  Oans — he  cum  to 
me  and  oanaoled  me,  and  when  my  mine 
grajnally  settled,  tole  me  twnz  my 
dewty  to  goe  and  apoUygize  like  a 
geDtman»  The  perpriety  wharof  I  per- 
Beevd  at  a  giants.  I  ased  him  to  give  me 
a  day  to  pepar  my  mine  fer  the  under- 
takin,  and  when  the  day  were  past  and 
gone,  with  grate  delibbyrashun  and 
fumnesB  I  adrest  myself  to  the  task,  and 
dun  It  Jest  befo.  I  lef  hoam  on  this  ex- 
pedisban  yoa  reckoUect  I  got  me  the 
fiois  kine  uy  a  sute  ay  clothes  maid  in 
FomYil,  which  I  reckin  they  ar  eekul  to 
eany  maid  ennywhar,  I  doant  keer  wbar. 
Bsmbut  fer  koats,  and  Forrer  fer  britchis, 
the  wirl  cant  beet  am.  And  I  had  a  par 
uf  boota  maid  by  Tony;  kin  mo  be 
sedr 

Araid  in  theese  garmints,  I  felt  like  a 
gentilman,  which  I  ar  in  sperrit  ef  not 
in  apeerants,  and,  with  the  help  ay  Oans, 
maid  my  apollogy  soe  satisfacktry,  I  soon 
becnm  a  grate  fayrit  with  all  the  ladis, 
ispeshly  Mis  Hansoam — powful  atrack- 
tir  woman  she  is,  Billy.  Arder  amodrit 
amonnt  ay  ixperrymints,  I  felt  asnachrul 
in  the  Mintspi  parler  is  a  steer  in  a  patch 
nv  doyer.  I  yissitid  thar  freakwintly, 
and  samhow  or  rather  I  were  alwais 
thode  with  Mis  Hanscam,  which  were 
the  okashan  wan  nite  ay  this  hapnin. 

Didje  fyer  hay  a  par  ay  dough-skin 
hroad-eloth  britchis,  Billy  7  How  silk 
they  is.  Well  I  had  on  mine  that  nite, 
and  whenayyer  I  has  am  on  I  cant  help 
sUidin  my  hans  doan  am,  it  feals  so  good 
to  the  pam.  Settin  talkin  to  Mis  Hana- 
com,  she  abserved  my  stroakin  my  brit- 
chis doan  to  the  knees,  like  they  was  the 
nakes  uy  two  blak  bosses  jes  curry-oombd 
and  mbd  down — ^ubseryin  this,  it  atrack- 
tid  her  atteoshon,  and  she  aais: 

"  Those  apeer  to  bee  yerry  nise  pant- 
loons,  Mr.  Addams." 
"  Yes'm,"  I  sais,  "  Forrer  maid  urn." 
Then  she  assd  me  hoo  Forrer  wos,  and 


I  tole  her,  and  that  indewsd  her  to  qaes* 
chin  me  sum  mo,  and  mo  yit,  tel  finely  I 
giyber  my  hole  histry.  I  reckin  twus 
leyin  o'clock  befo  I  got  thoo,  and  eyery- 
body  wore  gone  out'n  the  parler  ixcept 
as,  and  we  wus  settin  plegg-takid  clost 
together,  she  lookin  so  wurm  and  good 
out  uy  her  brite  eyes  like  she  reely  keered 
for  my  welfare,  and  I  fealin  fine  and  puf* 
fickly  kantentid  to  stay  rite  thar,  and  ef 
ennything  a  leetil  oloster,  tel  day.  Jest 
then,  the  dough  opened  and  in  cum  Oans, 
evyydently  not  izpectin  to  find  noboddy. 
I  spect  he  wunted  to  look  at  hisself  in  the 
long  lookin-glass  they  got  thar  runnin 
fum  the  flo  clean  ap  to  the  seelin.  Enny- 
how,  the  momint  he  seen  us  settin  so 
intmit,  he  sals  quick  '*  ixcuse  me,"  and 
went  rite  out 

This  kinder  flustud  me  and  I  jumpt 
up,  but  Mis  Ilanscum  she  diddeut  mine 
it  a  bit  but  sais  in  yerry  cam  vois  **  set 
doun,"  and  I  set  doun,  and  we  went  on 
talkin  mo  intmit  than  eyver.  All  uy  a 
suddin,  I  jumpt  up  agin  and  sais  'Mxcuse 
me,"  and  run  out  and  diddint  hardly 
stop  runnin  tel  I  got  into  myoan  room. 

"What  maid  me  doo  so  singly?"  yoa 
sais. 

BUly,  she  vmz  arfter  findin  out  my 
aeakrit,  shose  you  bom  she  tcuz! 

Tou  doant  kno  theese  peepil  in  Washin- 
tnn,  and  how  keen  they  ia  arfter  a  rally- 
bil  thing.  Haddint  I  heerd  how  the  cun- 
nin  roskuls  fum  the  North  inveegils  mem- 
bus  UT  Kongis  with  pritty  ladis?  Yoa 
cant  fool  me. 

To  tell  the  truth,  Billy,  this  acurrants 
happened  only  lass  nite,  and  I  got  a  grate 
mine  to  stop  bodin  at  the  Mintspi.  It's 
danjus. 

But  this  mornin  I  got  up  and  tole  May- 
an the  intire  suckumnnce,  desirin  to  hay 
a  intellijint  veu  uy  a  womun's  dooins  fum 
anuther  womun.  Mayan  were  dustin  the 
mantil  pees  when  I  cummenst  a  tellin 
her,  and  she  ternd  roun  and  listined  good 
til  I  got  clean  thoo.  Then  she  ternd 
roun  and  cummenst  dustin  agin.  I 
waited,  but  she  diddint  say  nulhen.  Git- 
tin  impaitent,  I  sais: 

**  Wamt  I  rite  in  my  oonjeckshur? 

She  kep  on  dustin,  and  sais  in  the  moa 
keerless  manner : 
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"It's  no  Beekrit  the  ppitty  lady's  afther 

a  tall,  a  tall." 

"Sheaintso  mitey  dog-gon'd  pritty, 
I  sais,  "  but  what  were  she  arfter  then?" 

And-  reckin,  Billy,  she  diddent  say  she 
were  arfler  me.  That  bewtifull,  writch 
Miz  Hanscum  arfter  mel  The  idee! 
Then  I  reekollectid  Mr.  Argruff  sayin 
how  all  the  ladies  in  Washintun  was 
bleest  to  luv  Mozis  Addums,  the  bar  can- 
sepshan  uv  which  giv  me  a  pane  in  the 
eye-ball  uv  astonishtment.  Verrily,  the 
wirld  are  straindge.  Then  I  remembnd 
the  disparrity  uv  our  suckumansis  in  life, 
cU  presint,  and  sais  out  loud, 

"Sber!" 

But  Mayan  she  went  on  rubbin  uv  the 
mantil  pees — she  dun  rubd  it  all  over  two 
three  times  aready — not  notesin  me  in 
the  leese.  Jest  then  my  eye  lit  upun  her 
han,  and  consoun  me,  Billy,  ef  it  wamt 
the  prittiest,  lettlist,  whitist,  well  form- 
did  han  in  the  wirld. 

S'l  "Mayan.  Look  heer.  Thar's  sum- 
thin  rong  about  you.  That  aint  no  sep- 
vunt  gearl's  han.  Thut  aint  no  ban 
custumd  to  werk." 

Soon's  I  sed  it,  she  snatch t  her  han 
away  like  a  bee  had  stung  it,  and  hid  it. 
Facln  roun,  she  lookt  at  me  white  is  a 
sheat,  movin  her  lips,  but  sayin  nuthin. 
Culler  begins  cummin  to  her  cheek, 
yusuly  verry  rosy,  and  she  broke  out : 


"Mozis  Addams,  yoa  the  biggisgoos 
in  the  wirld,"  an  she  phled,  and  wai 
doun  stars  in  a  mlnnit. 

The  sen  tents  abuv,  she  sed  it  in  the 
rerrj  bess  uv  Inglish,  like  me  an  yon 
speeks  it,  and  it  starkled  me.  I  jumpt 
up  and  run  arfter  her,  callin  her: 

"  Mayan,  Mayan."    I  saw. 

"  Surr,"  she  wreplide,  frum  way  doan 
the  steps.  It  cum  up  ooas  is  the  teeth  ot 
a  whip-Bor,  and  it  hert  me  that  bad  1 
went  and  set  doun  on  the  bed  fer  a  noar 
befo  I  gits  over  it. 

Billy,  thar'a  sumthin  rong  about  that 
gearl  yoa  may  be  boon,  and  I'm  not  a 
gointer  res  tel  I  finds  it  oot. 

I  shood  av  hav  rit  yoa  this  letter  long 
ago  but  fer  the  arivil  heer  uv  Oans'  par,  a 
scrowgin  ole  gentmun,  long  amost  is  the 
toe-line  uv  canel,  havin  uv  ruther  a  plees- 
in  fais  all  kivered  with  bar,  and  mDnia 
all  over  toun  like  he  wui  distracktid,  and 
me  and  Oans  kontinyal  rnnnin  arfter 
,  him  in  a  stait  uv  painful  meniil  bziety 
and  ankwish,  fer  feer  heed  loss  himsdf 
or  git  hert.  Peepil  ort  reel j  to  be  mo 
keerful  how  they  low  thees  ole  cretum  to 
buss  loos  frum  the  wristraints  nv  the 
famly  and  fisidd,  and  izpose  himself  to 
the  temtashins  uv  fashnubbil  life  in  a 
sitty.    It's  hily  injuyus. 

So  far  yo  wel,  Biily,  tel  nez  time, 

Mozia  Addums. 
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We  suspect  that  but  few  persons  are 
aware  how  many  of  our  familiar  and 
household  expressions  are  traceable  to  the 
writings  of  Shakespeare.  All  who  read 
the  bard  of  Avon,  quote  him,  but  there 
are  millions  that  scarcely  ever  read  aline 
of  his  works,  who  have  his  phrases  upon 
their  lipe  every  day.  Such  expressions, 
for  instance,  as  the  "  observed  of  all  ob- 
servers," "tell  truth  and  shame  the 
Pevil,"  "  suit  the  action  to  the  word," 
and  a  great  number  of  others,  are  of  dai- 
ly use  by  persons  in  every  class  of  society. 
They  are  never  thought  of  as  quotations 
from  Shakespeare,  but  have  long  been  re- 
garded aa  the  common  property  of  all 


who  speak  the  English  language.  You 
cannot  take  up  a  book,  a  magaaine  or  a 
newspaper,  that  these  Shakeeperian  prov- 
erbs  do  not  meet  the  eye  at  every  tarn, 
and  you  oannot  listen  to  an  harangae  in 
the  Senate,  at  the  Bar  or  fW>in  the  Hut- 
tings, that  they  do  not  fall  upon  the  ear. 
In  conversation  they  are  heard  with  even 
greater  frequency,  and  indeed  it  ia  a  rare 
thing  for  any  tolerably  edaemted  XMmm, 
to  write,  speak,  or  talk  for  fifteen  minatea 
at  a  time  without  quoting  Shakespeare, 
either  consciously  or  unconamooaly,  so 
deeply  are  the  thoughts  of  this  author 
interwoven  with  the  very  strootmre  of  the 
our  language. 
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We  have  oollatod  from  the  dramas  of 
Shakespeare  some  of  these  popular  and 
commoD place  phrases.  The  collection  is 
Tery  far  from  being  a  complete  one,  bat 
such  as  it  is,  it  will  assist  us  to  appreciate 
the  prodigious  impress  which  Shakes- 
peare has  made  on  the  minds  of  men. 
No  English  writer,  either  in  poetry  or 
prose,  has  stamped  the  image  of  his  own 
genius  so  deeply  and  indelibly  on  our 
Uoguage.  Let  the  reader  undertake  to 
make  up  from  Milton,  from  Pope,  from 
Dryden,  or  from  any  other  celebrated 
English  poet,  a  list  of  proverbial  expres- 
lioos  similar  to  that  which  we  give  be- 
low from  Shakespeare,  and  he  will  soon 
fiod  that  his  labour  is  spent  in  Tain.  The 
aphorisms  which  cluster  so  thick  in  the 
pa{;e8  of  the  grest  dramatist,  are  to  be 
found,  if  found  at  all,  only  at  long  inter- 
Tsls  in  the  works  of  other  writers,  and 
we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  a 
larger  dictionary  of  popular  quotations 
conld  be  compiled  from  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  alone,  than  from  the  writings 
of  all  the  other  English  poets  put  together. 

The  "di^'eda  membra  poeia,"  which 
we  here  present  to  the  reader,  do  not,  of 
eoone,  form  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
quotations  from  Shakespeare,  wliich  are 
in  common  use.  They  are  only  the  more 
trite  and  familiar  ones  which,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  have  almost  ceased  to 
be  r^arded  as  quotations  at  all.  We 
hold  it  to  be  a  curiosity  in  literature, 
that  a  language  should  be  indebted  for  so 
many  of  its  axiomatic  phrases  to  a  single 
writer,  and  that  the  words  of  one  unin- 
tpired  individual  should  be  echoed  so  of- 
ten from  the  lips  of  millions. 

ANALICTA. 

Tell  truth  and  shame  the  Devil. 
More  sinned  against  than  sinning. 
To  go  nnwhipt  of  justice. 
More  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 
A  Custom  more  honored  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance. 
Something  rotten  in  Denmark. 
Weary,  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable. 
The  times  are  out  of  joint. 
There's  method  in  his  madness. 
The  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 
A  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 
To  shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil. 


The  undisoovered  country  from  whose 
bourn  no  traveller  returns. 

Cunscienoe  makes  cowards  of  us  all. 

The  observed  of  all  observers. 

To  tear  a  passion  to  tatters. 

To  tickle  the  ears  of  the  groundlings. 

To  out-Uerod  Ilerod. 

To  suit  the  action  to  the  word. 

Lay  not  the  flattering  unction  to  your 
soul. 

The  engineer  hoisted  with  his  own  pe- 
tard. 

To  what  base  uses  we  may  return. 

The  head  and  front  of  my  offending. 

Moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field. 

Most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion. 

To  do  the  state  some  service. 

Nothing  extenuate  nor  set  down  aught 
in  malice. 

Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood. 

A  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell 
as  sweet. 

Let  slip  the  dogs  of  war. 

None  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

The  unkindest  ciit  of  all. 

The  winter  of  our  discontent. 

A  marvellous  proper  man. 

The  milk  of  human  kindness.  . 

Compunctious  visitings  of  nature. 

To  buy  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts 
of  people. 

To  screw  one's  courage  to  the  sticking 
place. 

The  snake  is  scotched  not  killed. 

Cabined,  cribbed  and  confined. 

To  make  assurance  doubly  sure. 

Fallen  into  the  sere  and  yellsw  leaf. 

Curses  not  loud  but  deep. 

Applaud  to  the  very  echo. 

Fall  of  sound  and  fury  signifying  no- 
thing. 

To  palter  in  a  double  sense. 

To  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep. 

Though  last  not  least. 

Could  have  better  spared  a  better  man. 

Discretion  the  better  part  of  valor. 

Beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes. 

The  wish  was  father  to  the  thought. 

To  flesh  his  maiden  sword. 

There  needs  no  ghost  to  tell  us  that. 

Under  which  king  Benaonian  ? 

Tedious  as  a  twice  told  tale. 

To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily. 

To  bum  daylight. 
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The  buelesB  fabrio  of  a  Tiaion.  I  htre  tfaee  on  the  hip. 

Such  stuff  Qi  dreams  are  made  of.         .       I  thank  the«  Jew  for  toaahing  nw  tint 

Trifles  light  as  air.  word. 

Jenloutj,  a  green-ejed  monster.  Sweet  are  the  ams  of  adrersit^. 

Strong  as  proofB  of  Holj  writ.  All  the  world's  a  etoge. 

To  murder  sleep.  Chewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter 

To  plaj  fantastio  tricks  before  high  fano;. 
heaven.  To  live  and  die  in  single  bleawdneM- 

Dressed  In  a  little  brief  aathoritj.  To  roar  gentl;  as  a  sucking  dove. 

The  Devil  can  quote  Scripture  for  his         To  shoot  modi;  fAim  it*  sphere, 
purpose.  To  give  b>  airy  nothing  %  local  bftlnM- 

All  that  glitters  is  not  gold.  tion  and  a  name. 

A  second  Daniel  come  t«  judgment.  Comparisons  are  odious. 


IQDRASIL. 

r  CHABLES  HIHKI  rOSTML 


Let  ma  read  the  mighty  inner  meaning 
Of  thai  boBT  and  huge  Icelaiylio  myih,— 

Holding  the  old  None  Thoughu'  acheme  of  bejng>- 
Let  me  find  its  deep  and  truthful  pith. 

Igdrasill  vast  t37c-tree  of  eiistence, 

Reaching  over  Nature,  Space  and  Time,— 

Grasping  all  the  Universe,  from  Aigard 
Down  to  duBk  and  anllen  IdiunheimT 

Rooted  fast  in  dark,  sepulchml  Hela — 

Thua  the  Life-tree  springelh  aye  from  Death: 

There  the  Nornat,  PrsBent,  Pa»l,  and  Future, 
Each  her  minisliy  of  duly  hath. 

All  its  boughs  hi^h  Epics  bear  of  empire, — 

From  the  elder  foretime,  grand  and  dim. 
Every  leaf,  and  bud,  and  knotted  fibre 

Singeth  to  us  gome  world-battle  hymn. 
Words  of  sages,  aali  of  fearless  heroes, — 

Men  who  show  humanity  divine, 
Lives  and  deaths,  events  whose  glowing  iMuei 

Throb  in  History's  foir,  unique  design) 

For  one  constant  purpose  blends  in  nnion 

All  the  Hiful  throes  of  every  soul, 
Nanght  is  lost,  but  each,  or  germ  or  blossom, 

Tends  forever  lo  the  single  whole. 

Life  is  onward,  growth,  a  glad  expansion, 

No  dull  cycle  through  unwidening  round; 
Tis  a  progress — no  mere  sterile  movement, 

To  dead  wheels  and  iron  levers  boimd. 
Honour  now,  to  those  believing  pagans, 

For  their  hopeful  instinct  toward  the  truth, 
For  their  trusting,  honest,  prophet-spirit, 

Keeping  laith  in  Earth's  eternal  youth. 
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BLAISE   PASCAL. 


There  ore  mountains  upon  our  planet 
irhoae  snofcy  peakf ,  glowing  in  the  rays 
of  the  ascending  sun,  foretell  the  day, 
long  before  it  breaks,  with  splendor,  in 
the  east.  So  are  there  colossal  and  tow- 
ering spirits,  who  catch,  in  advance  of 
their  generation,  the  light  of  those  dawn- 
ing truths  which  shall  be  unfolded,  in 
their  fulness,  by  the  future.  Such  regal 
boqIs,  thus  gifted  with  prophetic  thought, 
stand  always  on  the  borders  of  those  eras 
of  illamination,  when  the  race,  by  some 
grand  impulse,  makes  giant  strides  in 
progress. 

Bbise  Pascal  lived  about  two  hundred 
years  ago.  It  was  at  the  opening  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV,  the  Augustan  Age 
o!  France.  Just  as  he  appeared,  one 
splendid  company  of  intellects  was  pass- 
ing awry  from  earth.  Shakspeare  and 
Cervantes  had  lately  died,  to  be  followed, 
at  no  long  interval,  by  that  august  trio, 
Kepler,  Galileo,  Bacon.  'Already  new 
lights  were  mounting  in  the  firmament. 
Milton  was  then  a  youth  of  fifteen  years. 
Cromwell,  in  whom  lay  burning  the 
thought  of  the  British  Ccimmonwealth, 
was  twenty-four.  Midway  between  these 
groups  stood  Pascal,  linking  that  majes- 
tic constellation  which  was  fading  silent- 
ly, star  by  star,  with  the  radiant  cluster 
jnst  climbing  slowly  up  the  skies.  It  was 
an  epoch  rich  with  omens  and  prediction, 
the  period  of  transition  from  the  old  to 
the  new  in  Literature,  Politics,  Philosophy. 

Even  in  his  youth  Pascal  gave  tokens 
of  his  greatness ;  making,  while  a  child, 
a  very  pastime  of  the  Mathematics ;  and 
later,  by  his  triumphant  confirmation  of 
theToricellian  experiment,  dealing  a  stag- 
gering blow  to  the  Aristotelean  authority, 
then  grown  strong  in  the  undoubting  def- 
erence of  ages. 

Bat  the  full  measure  of  his  genius  was 
not  displayed  in  these  early  labors.  They 
were  only  the  gymniistics  of  his  profound 
&nd  restiess  powers  preparatory  to  an  en- 
trance upon  a  nobler  mission.  The  far 
grander  problems  of  morals  and  reli^on, 
even  amidst  the  studies  of  his  youth,  had 
engaged  his  devout  attention ;  and  he 
found  in  them  a  dignity  worthy  of  his 
highest  efforts. 


He  now  approached  the  spiritual  crisis 
of  his  life,  the  memorable  accident  at  the 
Bridge  of  Neuilly.  There  he  met  the 
last  great  enemy  face  to  face,  and  stood 
for  one  moment  upon  the  sombre  thresh- 
old of  eternity.  After  this  ghastly  glimpse 
of  death,  from  whose  fearful  grasp  he 
was  snatched  by  a  signal  providence,  he 
relinquished  the  vanity  of  human  learn- 
ing, and  sought,  in  the  quiet  of  his  clois- 
ter, to  realize  the  better  life.  Uis  heart 
was  now  consecrated  to  the  service  of  re- 
•ligion.  .  Thenoeforward,  he  beautifully 
blended  in  hia  being  the  elements  of  reg- 
ion and  devotion. 

Although  affected,  like  the  masses  of 
his  fellows,  by  the  leavening  influence  of 
the  Reformation,  Pascal  remained  a  faith- 
ful Catholic.  We  may  not  blame  his  loy- 
alty to  the  church  of  his  filial  love  ;  for, 
doubtless,  in  this  loyalty  he  saw  his  duty. 
The  contests  of  theology  into  which  he 
entered,  show  him  consistentiy  upon  the 
nobler  side.  In  the  famous  encounter  be- 
tween the  Jansenists  and  the  Jesuits,  he 
wielded  his  Damascan  blade  in  behalf  of 
the  more  earnest  party.  The  disciples  of 
Jansenius  were  reformers  but  not  here- 
tics,  for  their  teacher  leaned  firmly  on  the 
canonised  and  revered  Augustine.  They 
sought  a  deeper  inward  purity,  and  large- 
ly prised  the  exercises  of  an  honest  and 
healthy  conscience.  The  Jesuits,  howe- 
ver, perverting  the  sublime  sentiment  of 
Loyola,  "  For  the  greater  glory  of  God," 
were  grovelling  in  the  basest  casuistries. 
They  were  poisoning  the  fountfuns  of 
men's  souls.  A  searching,  satiric  intel- 
lect was  needed  to  unmask  them  to  the 
execration  of  the  world.  The  company 
of  Jesus  had  been  gathering  strength  for 
a  century ;  and  was  now  a  Briarean  power, 
grasping  Europe  and  the  globe.  Through 
its  cardinal  precept  of  Obedience,  its  tre- 
mendous energies  could  be  called  into 
play  at  a  dash  of  the  Superior's  pen. 
Against  these  appalling  odds,  Pascal 
boldly  pitted  his  single  brain.  We  may 
read  the  issue  of  the  struggle  in  the  sub- 
sequent overthrow  of  that  once  mighty 

Pascal  strove  persistently  af^er  that 
spiritual  excellency  which  is  the  highest 
style  of  manhood.    To  his  transcendent 
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institation.  The  Prooincial  Letters^  ex- 
posing to  the  light  of  day  the  monstrous 
ethics  of  the  Jesuits,  unfixed  their  hold 
upon  the  masseF,  and  br  >ught  about,  in 
no  long  time,  their  prosecution  through- 
out Christendom. 

The  literary  merits  of  these  Letters  wre 
of  the  highest  order.  Combining  the  di- 
verse excellencies  of  Bossuet  and  Moli^re, 
they  prtwe,  to-day,  the  j^istice  of  Vol- 
ttiire's  emphatic  praise  in  styling  the  trri- 
ter  of  them  the  first  of  satirists.  Even 
now  they  stand  among  the  foremost  of 
French  classics.  They  are,  moreover, 
monumental,  as  marking  the  formative 
era  of  that  Literature  through  which 
France  has  led  the  nations  in  Philosophy 
and  Civilisation.  Thus  Pascal  did  for 
his  own  land,  in  subduing  her  language 
to  the  uses  of  the  pen,  what  Luther  had 
done  for  Germany. 

Piiscal  now  for  a  time  returned  to  sci- 
ence; and,  by  a  brilliant  exploit,  made  good 
his  claim  to  ascend  the  Olympus  of  her 
heroes.  Geometry,  the  mistress  of  his  boy- 
ish dreams,  now  came  to  him,  with  kindly 
ministry,  in  his  sleepless  nights  of  pain. 
The  cycloid  engaged  his  thoughts,  and  a 
felicitous  conception  led  to  the  complete 
discovery  of  its  properties.  These  re- 
sults, although  the  highest  thitherto 
achieved  in  Mathematics,  and  fixing  the 
terminal  pillars  of  its  progress  in  his  day, 
would  yet  have  been  forgotten  had  not  the 
honor  of  the  Christian  church  been  made 
a  plea  for  their  publication — a  plea  to 
which  Pascal  could  not  but  respond.  He, 
accordingly,  first  challenged  the  geome- 
tricians of  all  Europe  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems ;  and,  upon  their  failure,  he  pub- 
lished his  own  masterly  solution. 

A  still  higher  toil  awaited  him  to  which 
he  now  addressed  his  undivided  strength. 
He  entered  upon  a  work  which  dwarfs 
even  his  immortal  triumphs  in  its  exceed- 
ing grandeur  of  design.  His  labors  were 
henceforth  dedicated  to  the  production  of 
a  great  Apology  for  Christianity  which 
shouM  scatter  that  alarming  Atheism  al- 
ready rising  like  an  exhalation  and  cov- 
ering the  heavens. 

The  French  scepticism,  with  all  it  poli- 
tical and  social  issues,  has  its  root  in  the 
philosophy  of  Ab^lard.    This  great  teach- 


er of  the  twelfth  century,  made  "  proii- 
sional  doubt,"  or  the  absence  of  positire 
opinions  the  basis  of  our  reasonings  while 
faith  was  recognized  as  their  concluftioa. 
Through  a  long  series  of  disciples,  this 
new  Pyrrhonic  school  came  down  to  Pas- 
cal.    He,  following  the  admired  Descar- 
tes, adopted  this  theory  which  regarded 
not  belief  but  doubt,  as  normal.    liis 
feet  touched,  very  soon,  those  sacred  bouo- 
daries  which  human  inquiry  may  not 
transcend,  and  where  reason  loses  herself 
in  trust  and  adoration.    He  bad  explored 
the  labyrinth  of  Pyrrhonism  within  the 
recesses  of  his  solitary  mind.    He  en- 
countered at  last  an  impregnable  aotbor- 
ity,  and  he  kneh  reverently  before  it. 
Having  mastered  the  hidden  things  of 
Science,  now,  through  Faith  he  laid  hold 
upon  the  eternal  mysteries.    He  looked 
about  him  and  saw  men  bowed  down  be- 
neath that  bondage  of  unbelief  whose 
fetters  he  had  rent  by  a  single  throe.  He 
burned  to  lead  them  out  into  the  sunlight 
of  his  own  glorieus  liberty.    He  essajed 
V  to  shape  the  evidence,  so  dear  to  him, 
into  a  complete,  convincing  argument  for 
tacred  truth.     Such  was  his  lofty  task. 

He  had  but  just  entered  upon  this,  the 
crowning  effort  of  his  life  when  the  sain- 
roons  came  fur  him  to  die.  No  hand  has 
yet  succeeded  in  rearing  the  materials  he 
left  behind  into  the  structure  he  contem- 
plated. Like  those  majestic  though  un- 
finished cathedrals,  begun  by  the  piety  of 
the  middle  ages,  but  left  to  crumble  into 
ruins,  so  may  this  grand  attempt  of  Pas- 
cal remain  forever  a  moiirnful  memorial 
of  unfulfilled  endeavor. 

Though  there  survive  but  fragments  o{ 
that  master  work,  whose  consummatioa 
would  have  given  an  epic   aymnetry  to 
Pascal's  life,  they  do  not  wholly  fall  in  ac- 
complishing their  purpose.  The  Thoughts 
of  Pascal,  isolated  as  is  almost  each  of 
them,  have  a  golden  and  perpetual  vuloe. 
Rich  with  suggestion  and  glowing  with 
noble  beams  of  truth,  they  can  never  per- 
ish nor  grow  old.    In  them   reas^in  rea- 
ders to  faith  her  highest  homage.     Of 
signal  service  this  armory   of  weapons 
shall  yet  be  in  that  poKentoua  oonfiict, 
now  closing  fast  around  us,  when  Christi- 
anity shall  finally  encoaoier  pantheism. 


^      4    I- 


m.\  n«  SwtaO,  Whlfe  Lamb. 


interpret  tbu  miUchlew  gontuB,  u  if  the 
■tatel;  soul  of  PIkIo  reitppetred  in  Pb»- 
enl.  The;  brnl,  both  of  tbem,  the  ume 
clwir  iniight  into  nature,  the  ««ine  desp 
intiiition  of  enperior  laws.  Thej  had 
theumeHorpnMing  sweep  of  nnderitftiid- 
ing,  tntTerting  in  it*  r^Dge  the  total  rMlnt 
of  knowledge  uid  reaobiag  oat  e&gerlj 
after  the  reiled  Teritiea  that  lie  bejond. 
Tb«j  bad  a  kindr«d  and  dirine  limplioitj 
of  tfitii,  to  which  Pascal  addad  what 
Plato  bad  not,  the  Tirtuea  and  grace*  of 
the  Cbrittian. 

Chablu  Hutbt  Fosnx. 


WHITS    LAMB. 

mother,  the  iniaN,  white  Iamb  hai  itrafed ; 
d  'nealh  the  hazel  shade; 
ind  in  each  fbreit  nook, 

>  margin  of  the  brook. 

[  fraiD  ODt  the  Shepherd's  pool, 
hs,  the  WKter  is  so  cool ) 
^a  reltow  and  ibe  white, 
re  bloMom>  gay  and  bright ; 

lack,  that  from  the  flock  has  (tntfed ; 
ic  oak- tree's  shadow  fell, 
Aleck  used  to  tell) 
knights,  on  chargers  bold, 
vhidh,  in  the  days  of  old, 
:ir  rerel  used  Co  keep, 
3,  I  quite  fo^t  my  sheep. 
pon  their  swaying  sienis, 
luld  change  to  burnished  gems ; 
I  pearl  each  blossom  while, 
eaTcato  diamonds  glist'ning  bright; 
which  I  would  bear  away, 
he  noble  and  tha  gay; 
I,  tlirangh  all  the  day  sbould  keep, 
B,  I  quite  forgot  my  aheap. 
irched  through  all  the  wood, — 
l>esl  amends  I  could; 
nor  chidingly  np  braid, 
he  white  lamb  muii  have  straj-ed. 

IB  small,  white  lamb  is  here; 
from  the  flock  so  dear, 
It,  0,  remember  child) 

>  dream  of  fancies  wild; 
ir  wings  are  only  lent 

ID  and  discontent; 

your  thoughts  from  wandering  keep, 

>,  brgei  to  watch  your  sheep.  t.  o.  i>. 
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Hit  Forum  ;  or,  forty  Yeart  Full  Practice  at  the  Philadelphia  Bar.  By  Batid  Paul  Bsowx. 
Two  Volumes.  Philadelphia:  Robert  H.  Small,  Law  Bookseller,  No.  21  S.  Sixth 
Street.    1856. 


Oar  main  purpose  is  not  so  much  with 
Mr.  Brown's  book,  as  with  a  topio  he  has 
incidentally  discussed — the  ethics  of  the 
legal  profession.  We  fully  agree  with 
him  in  the  statement  that  his  work  has 
no  pretensions  to  style.  The  frankness 
of  the  disclaimer  will  somewhat  blunt 
the  edge  of  criticism.  As  mere  collec- 
tanea of  anecdotes,  and  brief  sketchings 
of  legal  biography,  his  volumes  will 
prove  to  be  passably  interesting,  and 
pleasant  light  reading ;  had  their  author 
claimed  for  them  a  higher  position,  they 
would  unquestionably  not  have  secured 
it.  Humble,  however,  as  are  the  claims 
of  Mr.  Brown's  work,  it  should  not  go 
wholly  unrebuked.  We  admit  his  per- 
fect right  to  publish  as  many  of  his  per^ 
sonal  recollections  as  he  may  choose ; 
and  if  designed  and  heralded  as  his  own 
life,  to  mingle  with  it  as  much  of  egotism 
and  self-laudation  as  may  suit  his  taste ; 
but  we  strongly  question  his  right  to  de- 
vote largely  more  than  a  hundred  pages 
of  a  work,  professedly  giving  an  account 
of  the  practice  and  practitioners  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  a  discussion  of  his  own  mer- 
its and  position,  while  his  recital  of  the 
character  and  life  of  such  a  man  as  Jus- 
tice Washington  is  compressed  into  about 
twenty.  The  disproportion  may  not  have 
been  noted  by  Mr.  Brown.  He  may  pos- 
sibly imagine  that  each  has  been  treated 
according  to  his  deserts — that  the  author 
of  "  The  Forum"  is  entitled  to  fill  a  much 
larger  space  in  the  public  eye,  than  the 
great,  venerable  and  distinguished  Jus- 
tice; but  Mr.  Brown  will  scarcely  get 
the  reading  public,  either  professional  or 
non-professional,  to  agree  with  him.    To 


prevent  mistake  here,  let  ns  say  that  the 
memoir  of  Mr.  Brown  prefixed  to  hn 
work  was  not  written  by  his  own  hud. 
It  seems  to  have  been  prepared  origiDslIf 
by  a  friend  of  the  author,  for  a  place 
among  the  catalogue  of  the  distinguished 
living,  published  by  Mr.  John  Livingston 
in  his  **  Biographies.''    The  writer,  bow- 
ever,  had  peculiar  advantages  for  the 
work.    He  quotes  the  private  journal  of 
Mr.  Brown,  and  gives  us  an  account  of 
his  first  public  effort.    From  this  it  ap- 
pears that  Mr.  Brown's   debut  in  the 
courts  of  Pennsylvania  equalled,  if  it  did 
not  excel,  the  highest  efibrta  of  Grecian 
or  Roman  oratory,  and  instantly  pltAod 
the  orator  upon  the  pinnacle  <^fiuBe! 
The  biographer  does  not  tell  as,  that  like 
Erskine  on  die  occasion  of  his  faaioos 
first  speech  before  Lord  Mansfield,  the 
Philadelphia  orator  received  thirty  le- 
tainers  before  he  left  thecoart  room.  He 
doubtless  deserved  them. 

Having  said  thus  much  in  censure  of 
these  volumes,  we  most  say  what  it  ti 
in  our  heart  to  say  in  eominmidation  of 
the  writer  and  his  work.     He  seems  to 
be  a  good  natured,  cheerful  old  gentle- 
man, liberal  to  a  fault,  and  a  sincere 
teacher  of  the  lesson  of  good  fellowehip. 
He  has  placed  a  high,  bai  not  too  high, 
estimate  upon  the  practical  vmlae  of  strict 
professional  decorum ;  and  inonleates  as 
one  of  the  essentials  to  sueceae  as  well  as 
to  comfort  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  the 
cultivation  of  an  equable   tcfnper,  and 
seasonably  and  shrewdly  remarks,  that 
*'  no  client  would  be  safe  in  trusting  the 
management  of  his  cause  to  a  lawyer  who 
is  incapable   of  8elf-govenunent«"    He 


*  We  regret  that  the  article  on  this  subject,  which  the  author  desired  to  appear  9imnl- 
taneously  in  the  July  number  of  the  Christian  Review  and  of  the  Messenger,  xemched  u» 
too  late  for  full  publication  in  the  present  number.  The  extracts  we  ptiblish  above, 
taken  from  advance  sheets  of  the  Review,  embrace  the  substance  of  the  argument  ot 
the  article.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  Review  is  a  long  establiahed  and  \ery 
able  Quarterly,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  published  in  Baltimore. 
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mtion,  too,  to  toother  featare  ia 
e,  which  mtj  atrika  with  Bome 

IhtM  who  are  not  fiuniliu  with 
T  dapartmoita:  "Tho  rMolt  of 
omI  tiarmoDj  ia  the  grettwt  ma- 
lAdanoe.  They  rely  upon  e«oh 
nrd  M  an  iofallibla  bond.    A« 

themielTeB,  they  nrely  reqnire 
tin(  aa  an  aacaranee.  Thc^  od- 
AlMr  an  doubted.  Thii,  among 
r  loftj  priaciplM  oT  the  profaa- 
I  >^red  them  here  and  vjvrj- 
.  padticn  which  neither  envy  nor 
•tan  ever  deatroy  or  Impair." 
(ri  proftaiion  faaa  been  the  aab- 
•iMiny.    No  one  will  doubt  thli 


not  hetitate  to  roeet  ita  full  reaponubili- 

tiea,  mud  to  diaoharge  them  all ;  and  if 

the  life  of  the  Chriatian  be  incompatible 

with  the  enf 

yer'a  office, 

himaelf  den 

yer  abonld 

rohea,  and  i 

pnranit    Tl 

which  we  iay 

Uan  do  thia 

character,  o: 

There  la  Dotbing  eaaentially  variant  In 
tbe  profeawon  of  ChriBtianity  and  the 
practice  of  the  law.  To  emhraoe  the 
priociplea  of  the  one  doe*  sot,  in  itaelf, 
imply  the  denial  of  the  principles  which 
ahould  rule  in  the  other.  So  far  aa  hu- 
man lawa  are  Written  on  the  aUtute 
hooka  of  the  country,  or  have  been  nn- 
folded  and  expounded  In  the  decisions  of 
the  coQris,  tiie  principlea  which  nnderlie 
and  regnlate  them  are  found  to  he,  are 
deeigned  to  be  modelled  after  and  built 
upon  the  principlea  of  Divine  truth.  If 
there  be  occasional  aberrations  from  the 
standard,  tbeee  have  occurred,  not  tiom 
intentional  disregard  of  the  claims  of  tbe 
"  higher  law,"  hut  from  tnlsinterpreta- 
tlon  or  miaopplieallon  of  the  teat ;  and  as 
blllble  men  have  bod  to  expound  and  in- 
terpret tbe  atatutee  and  to  apply  in  prac- 
tice these  priociplea,  It  is  surely  not  with- 
out excuse  that  occaaional  departurea 
fromtteir  true  development  have  been 
mode — occasional  errora  committed. 

There  ia  not  only  no  easential  variance 
between  the  principles  of  Christianity 
and  the  principlea  which  should  rule  in 
the  practice  of  the  law ;  there  are  de- 
signed wrfncidence  and  harmony  between 
them. 

In  civilised  countries  the  great  code 
regoIatiDg  the  dealings  of  man  with  man 
ia  the  code  contained  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Variously  expressed  as  their  sta^ 
utes  have  been, — assuming  with  everj 
different  nation  and  people  a  distinct 
and  separate  form,  according  to  tbe  con- 
dition, and  mental  habits,  and  rorjing 
circumetancea  of  tbe  people  for  whose 
control  they  are  designed,— they  all  ac- 
knowledge, and  ore  ftll  dgoigned  to  incul- 
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cate,  obedience  to  the  Divine  law,  as  ex- 
pounded from  Mount  Sinai,  and  as  inter* 
preted  by  the  only  JnfaXlihle  Interpreter, 
Let  a  man  but  obey  this  law,  in  its  spirit 
and  letter ;  and  he  need  not  fear  having 
broken  any  of  the  positive  statutes,  or 
run  counter  to  the  written  decisions  of 
the  courts  of  a  civilized  people.  Legis- 
latures and  courts  alike  have  bowed  in 
homage  to  the  Divine  model ;  and  have 
striven  to  make  their  enactments  and 
their  rulings  conform  to  its  high  stand- 
ard. The  common  Law  of  England, 
though  its  foundations  were  laid  in  a 
dark  and  inauspicious  age,  has  become 
the  boast  of  lawyers  and  statesmen,  and 
the  pride  and  glory  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
i^ace,  its  highest  and  happiest  accomplish- 
ment, in  a  history  crowded  with  wonder- 
ful successes,  and  almost  unexampled 
fortunes.  No  wonder  that  it  was  cher- 
ished with  affectionate  remembrance  by 
our  fathers ;  and  though  they  were  com- 
pelled to  sever  the  national  bond  of  union 
between  them  and  the  mother  country, 
no  wonder  they  fondly  olung  to  this,  the 
earliest  and  the  best  boon  they  had  in- 
herited. Yet  after  all,  what  is  this  Com- 
mon Law,  which  law  writers  proudly 
characterise  as  the  highest  reason? 
Whence  has  it  derived  its  splendor,  its 
justness  of  proportion,  its  solidity  of 
principle,  and  its  practical  va)ue  ?  From 
what  source  has  it  received  the  maxims 
which  it  has  written  M  the  guide  of  the 
courts?  Whence  d^ived  the  wions 
which  govern  ap4  control  them  ?  When 
we  assert  for  this  common  law  these  high 
claims,  we  are  not  asserting  them  as  due 
to  its  intrinsic  and  self-derived  excel- 
lence ;  we  are  only  commending  a  glory 
and  a  grace  which  are  reflected  from  it, 
only  as  it  has  imitated  and  embodied  the 
prindpleB  of  the  Divine  law,  as  promul- 
gated by  Moses  and  as  expounded  by 
Christ.  David  Hoffman,  in  his  excellent 
treatise  on  a  course  of  legal  study — a 
work  distinguished  for  its  comprehensive- 
ness and  oompletenesa^instructs  the  stu- 
dent to  lay  the  basis  of  his  legal' studies 
by  securing  an  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  Bible.    We  quote  his  language : 

**  The  purity  and  sublimity  of  the  morals 


of  the  Bible  have  at  no  time  been  ques- 
tioned ;   it  is  the  foundation  of  the  com- 
mon law  of  every  Christian  nation.    The 
Christian  religion  is  a  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land,  and,   as   such,   should  certainly 
receive   no   inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
lawyer's  attention.     In  vain  do  we  look 
among  the  writings  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers for  a  system  of  moral  law  compara- 
ble with  that  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment.    How  meagre  and  lifeless  are  even 
the  'Ethics'  of  Aristotle,  the  *  Morals'  of 
Seneca,  the    '  Memorabilia'  of  Xenophon, 
or  the  *'  Offices*  of  Cicero,  compared  with 
it."     •     •     •     •     •   «« If  treatises  on  mor- 
als should  be  the  first  which  are  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  student,  and  the  straetare 
of  his  legal  education  should  be  raised  od 
the  broad  and  solid  foundation  of  ethics, 
what  book  so  proper  to  be  thoroughly  stu- 
died with  this  view,  if  no  other,  as  the 
Bible.    But  the  religion  and  morals  of  the 
Scriptures  by  no  means  constitute  the  only 
claim  which  this  inestimable  volume  pos- 
sesses on  the  earnest  attention  of  the  legal 
student.     There  is  much  /air  in  it,  and  a 
great  deal  which  sheds  more  than  a  glim- 
mering light  on  a  variety  of  legal  topics. 
Political  science  is  certainly  indebted  to  it 
for  an  accurate  account  of  the  origin  of 
toeiety^  government ,  and  property.     Tlie  sub- 
jects of  marriage,  the  alienation  of  property 
inter  vivot,  its  acquisition  by  tMJk«rilfiii(V,and 
^e^iiet^,  the  obligation  of  an,  oaik,  the  rela- 
tions of  governor  and  govtmtd^  of  master 
and  MTvofif,  kaihand  and  wife^  the  namre 
aivi  punishment  of  a  variety  of  crime* 
and  ofienoes,  as  murdifr,  thtjt,  mdmiterft  in- 
eegt,  polygamy  f  ko^  the  grotinda  of  dioortt, 
kc^  &c.,  still  receive  illustratioaa  from  this 
copious  source ;  and  this  high  authority  as 
often  appealed  to  by  legal  writers,  either 
as  decisive  or  argumentative  of  their  doc- 
trines."     •     •     •     •      i*Wo    have  been 
thus  particular  on  the  subject  of  the  util- 
ity of  the  Bible  to  the  fauTyer,  from  a  deep 
conviction  that  its  e&ics,  history  and  law 
cannot  fail  of  being  eminently  servioabic 
to  him ;  from  our  observation  that   yonng 
lawyers  frequently  read    any    other  book 
but  this;   and,  lastly,  ftawn  the  fiict  that 
nearly  all  the  distinguished  lawyers  with 
whom  we  have  been  personally,  or  throogb 
the  means  of  books,  or  otherwise  acquaint- 
ed,  have  not  only  professed,  a  high  ven- 
eration for   Biblical    learning,   hut  were 
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ihem.<elves  considerably  versed  in  it. 
Lord  Coke  had,  no  doubt,  made  the  Scrip- 
fiires  his  study,  long  before  Archbishop 
Whitgill  gent  him  a  copy  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, with  B  request  that  he,  who  had  so 
thoroughly  mastered  the  common  law, 
$bonUl  study  the  law  of  God  ;  be  this  as  it 
may,  his  w^ritings  abound  with  arguments 
and  illustrations  taken  from  that  source. 
The  names,  also,  of  Bacon,  Hale,  Holt, 
Jones,  Erskine,  Yates,  Grotius,  D'Aguessau, 
and  very  many  others,  who  have  testified 
liieir  respect  for  tliis  knowledge,  by  fre- 
quent reference  to  the  sacred  volume ; 
added  to  the  like  tribute,  so  often  paid  to 
it  by  poets  and  orators,  were  a  sultlcient 
warrant,  if  one  were  needed,  for  tlie  ur- 
gent manner  in  which  I  press  this  subject 
UQ  the  student^s  attention." 

Similar  recommendations  of  the  study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  given  in  every 
respectable  treatise  on  the  study  of  the 
Uw.     The  uniformity  and  urgency  of 
these  commendations  at  least  show  that 
legal  writers  have  never  discovered  in  the 
sacred  writings  anything  to  discourage, 
or  emlmrrass,  or  hinder  the  young  legal 
student  \n  the  pursuit  of  his  profession — 
at  least  they  show  that  lawyers  of  emi- 
nent learning  and  experience  believe  that 
the  practitioner  will  be  better  equipped 
for  the  successful  discbarge  of  his  duties 
9»  a  lawyer,  if  he  has  stored  his  mind  in 
youth  with    the   truths    of  the  Divine 
Word,  mastered  its  teachings,  and  famil- 
iarized himself  with  its  principles.    Nor 
will  it  be  objected,  we  are  fure,  that  these 
WTi'ters  are  wanting  in  perspicacity.    In 
claiming    for    the    legal    profession  the 
power  to  onderstand  their  true  interests, 
we  arc  bat  claiming  what  every  one  will, 
without  argament,  acknowledge. 

There  is,  moreover,  no  external  cir- 
cumstance attending  the  study  of  the 
law,  in  itself  considered,  preventing  the 
prosecution  of  Biblical  and  religious 
truth. 

The  professional  student  may  be  helped 
io  hL<i  le^al  studies  by  the  prosecution 
'«f  religious  studies;  he  will  hardly  be 
hiaden^d  by  them.  A  too  gre^t  devotion 
to  strictly  professional  treatises  has  in 
^ivaQ  instances,  doubtless,  contributed  to 
iiTcrt  the  attention  of  the  legal  scholar 


from  the  claims  of  the  Iloly  Scriptures  ; 
but  this  may  be  objected  as  well  to  every 
other  engrossing  science ;  whether  geolo- 
gy, mineralogy,  astronomy,  chemistry  or 
botany,  or  leaving  the  departments  of 
natural  science,  whether  one's  studies  in- 
cline to  metaphysics,  strictly  so-called, 
or  to  the  belles  leiires.  Many  of  these, 
we  know,  have  sometimes  fully  occupied 
the  time  and  attention  of  those  whose 
chief  business  it  should  have  been  to 
study  and  to  preach  the  Gospel.  If  we 
would  then  do  away  with  the  study  of 
the  law,  because  in  some  instances  its 
prosecution  has  hindered  growth  in  spir- 
itual knowledge,  consistency  requires  that 
we  should  destroy  as  well  the  sciences 
and  arts,  and  indeed  every  occupation  or 
study  of  life  not  strictly  and  technically 
religious.  The  critical  objector  to  the 
practice  of  the  law  would  hardly  insist 
on  carrying  out  bis  principles  to  consis- 
tent conclusions,  if  he  should  thereby 
peril  or  destroy  his  own  pursuit.  He 
would  find  the  claims  of  Divine  philoso- 
phy not  altogether  so  exacting  and  so  ex- 
clusive as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  be- 
lieve :  to  nourish  and  sustain  the  "  little 
ones  at  home''  he  would  speedily  know 
to  bo  of  as  lasting  obligation,  if  not  of 
as  high  a  character,  as  the  mere  acquain- 
tance with  Divine  teaching,  without  its 
practice. 

So.  far,  also,  as  the  study  of  the  law  is 
a  mental  exercise,  calling  for  the  use  of 
the  highest  powers  of  the  mind,  for  se- 
vere analysis,  for  the  accurate  investiga- 
tion and  elimination  of  principles,  and 
their  practical  application  to  human  re- 
lations and  duties,  so  far  will  it  prove  of 
advantage  in  enabling  one  to  know  re- 
ligious truth,  and .  to  understand  how  to 
apply  it.  No  one  will  question  that  the 
lawyer  is  advantaged  in  a  mental  and 
moral  point  of  view  by  his  frequent  ap- 
plication of  moral  principles  to  human 
conduct.  This  is  an  important  item, 
and  ought  not  to  be  neglected  in  making 
our  estimate  of  the  peculiar  facilities  of 
the  bar.  But  we  call  attention  to  the 
fact  here,  simply  to  show  the  superior 
vantage  ground  of  the  lawyer  as  a  hearer 
of  religious  truth. 

Every  minister  of  the  Gospel  has  ex- 
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perienced  the  difficulty  of  secaring  at- 
tention to  the  doctrines  he  proclaims. 
The  people  lack  consideration.  It  is  Terj 
hard  work  to  think; — to  think  on  new 
topics  when  totally  new,  to  continue  to 
think  on  old  topics,  when  very  old.  We 
would  account  it  strange,  were  we  not  so 
familiar  with  the  fact,  that  the  minister 
encounters  both  these  difficulties  in  nearly 
every  congregation  he  addresses.  Some 
of  his  auditors  have  never  seriously 
thought  upon  the  topic  he  discusses ;  to 
them  his  teachings  are  misty  and  confus- 
ed, the  impressions  they  receive  dim  and 
imperfect.  Others  have  thought  upon 
the  truths  so  'often,  have  heard  them 
handled  and  applied  so  often,  that  they 
have  become  old  and  trite.  The  lawyer 
— the  true  lawyer  wiU  not  generally  be 
found  in  either  class.  He  has  learned 
by  continual  and  repeated  practice,  to 
grasp  a  novel  subject  in  all  its  relations, 
and  he  follows  with  delight  the  preacher 
into  new  fields  of  thought :  and  is  grati- 
fied by  the  amplest  range  and  largest  dis- 
oourse.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lawyer 
will  know  how  to  value  the  old;  and  will 
not  unfrequently,  while  a  hearer,  con- 
tribute from  his  own  stores  of  thought, 
or  by  some  practical  and  recent  experi- 
ence in  illustration  of  its  truth,  invest 
the  teachings  of  the  pulpit  with  freshness 
and  power.  Wheri  attendants  on  the 
ministry,  we  may  claim  for  the  bar  that 
thej  are  attentive  and  appreciative  hear- 
ers. The  statement,  too,  may  startle  the 
reader;  yet  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
as  large  a  proportion  of  legal  men  are 
diligent  in  their  attendance  on  the  preach- 
ing of  the  GkMpel,  as  of  any  other  pro- 
fession or  pursuit 

While  what  we  have  stated  is  conced- 
ed to  be  true;  and  the  probability  of 
Christian  sentiment  at  the  bar,  if  there 
were  no  hindrances  in  the  way,  is  also 
conceded;  it  is  objected  that  the  facta 
tell  on  the  contrary  side  of  the  question ; 
that  legal  men  are  not  often  professedly 
religious;  that  the  large  majority  of 
them  acknowledge  no  allegiance  to  Di« 
vine  truth,  neither  obey  it  themselves  nor 
encourage  its  obedience  in  others;  that 
among  them  infidelity  numbers  its  advo- 
cates, and  that  a  practical  and  a  theo- 


retic disregard  of  the  elains  of  Chrii^ 
anity  is  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception; 
and  indeed,  it  is  further  olgeetsd  that 
this  disregard  of  ChiiatiaB  obligition  ii 
not  a  mere  accident  of  the  proMos, 
but  one  of  its  essentially  the  dss  dii* 
charge  of  legal  duties  re%oiriag  a  iMii- 
fice  of  Christian  prinaple.  If  ths  lillv 
branch  of  this  charge  be  UtM^  atHsi^ 
to  defend  the  praetiee  of  the  law  vwM 
be  vain,  and  the  neeeaaary  andeeaiiiiwi 
conclusion  would  be  that  pme  sMiiii 
and  a  regard  to  the  poblio  welfare  wosU 
demand  the  suppresai<m  of  tlie  legslpn* 
fession.    But  is  it  true? 

[The  writer  then  dsfendi  the  pmfMMi 
from  the  charge  b|r  %  relerenes  to  dn 
treatises  on  the  study  of  the  law  whiefc  ^ 
tablish  a  code  of  ethics  as  pars  ts  iif 
other^-«nd  insists  that  these  tieaiiss^  k- 
ing  designed  for  the  use  of  lawyeit  shM 
best  show  the  uimmi^  of  the  laolsMJii 
even  as  ^  the  ordinary  ccmverMtioa  nl 
tone  of  remark  of  a  private  iadiTM 
would  disclose  more  aptly  tboii.  in  nlf 
other  way  his  personal  character.**  8i 
proceeds  \\ 

But  while  legal  writers  teaeh  tta  ^ 
oidedly  and  emphatically  the  da^  sf  Ik 
lawyer,  not  willingly  to  undertake  tiM# 
pousal  of  an  unjust  oaose— OM  tlithl 
knows  to  be  unjust,  and  with  1^  vieirll 
forward  or  protect  injnatiee  ilMk  # 
versity  of  opinion  exists  aaioog  Ibsil^ ' 
to  the  obligation  a  lawyer  la  nmisrlli 
client  whose  cause  be  vo^j  lawW|)f# 
pouse.  Some,  but  very  ^nr,  aiMi 
with  Lord  Brou|^am  in  hia  ^Mimm  ^ 
fence  of  Queen  Carolina^  that  "^m^^ 
eate,  by  the  sacred  d«^  he  eMi  ^ 
client,  knows*  in  the  diadiaffi  if  tM 
office,  but  one  person  in  tiie  usHi  ill 
client  and  none  others,''—- thai  **l»iMI 
his  client  by  all  expedieiit  meaaa;  ^1P 
tect  that  client  at  all  UisardiaBdiMl 
to  all  others,  and  amongst  olhtrstslM 
self,  is  the  highest  and  most  nnnuiJit' 
able  of  his  duties;  and  Oiat^'hi'ig 
not  regard  the  alarm,  the  snfMllttil 
torment,  the  destruction  whieh  hi  iMf 
bring  upon  any  other.''  We  kMV  li 
none,  however,  who  wonM  ""aAipl  ttl 
further  sentiment  of  tills  ^stin^iUii 
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/ord,  when  he  adds  that  **  separating 
eren  the  do  ties  of  a  patriot  from  those 
of  an  advocate,  and  casting  them  if  need 
be  to  the  winds,  the  advocate  must  go  on 
reckless  of  the  consequences,  if  his  fate 
it  should  unhappily  be,  to  involve  his 
country  in  confusion  for  his  client's 
protection."  Others,  however,  and  the 
largerand  more  considerate  part,  adopt  the 
leDtiroents  of  Hale :  '*  I  never  thought," 
says  that  distinguished  jurist  and  Chris- 
tian, "  I  never  thought  that  my  profes- 
sion should  either  necessitate  a  man  to 
use  his  eloquence,  by  extenuations  or  ag- 
^raratioDs,  to  make  anything  look  worse 
or  better  than  it  deserves,  or  could  jus- 
tify a  man  in  it ;  to  prostitute  my  elo- 
quence or  rhetoric  in  such  a  way,  I  ever 
held  to  be  most  basely  mercenary,  and 
that  it  was  below  the  worth  of  a  man, 
much  more  a  Christian,  to  do  so." 

If  Lord   Brougham's  remarks  are  to 
be  regarded  as  the  calm  utterances  of  his 
cool  judgment,  and  not  as  the  result  of 
excitement  produced  by  a  trial   of  un- 
usual interest  and  importance,  and  if  his 
KDti'ments    were    generally  entertained 
and  carried  into  practice  by  the  bar,  we 
should  greatly    fear   the  corruption  of 
justice  in    the  country,  and  should  be 
the  last  to  commend  the  pursuit  of  the 
law  as  a  high  and  honourable  and  Chris- 
tian calling.     But  they  are  not  so  to  be 
regarded.     His  own  cooler  and  more  dis- 
passionate   eonsideration    of  the  disas- 
trous consequences  of  the  universal  ac- 
ceptance of  his  doctrines  has  doubtless 
satisfied  him  of  his  error ;  and  the  day, 
'  ve  hope,  is  far  in  the  future,  when  such 
sentiments  a«  these  shall  meet  with  fa- 
roar  from  an  enlightened  bar.    While 
duty  demands  the  exercise  of  the  best 
^Tts  with  which  the  advocate  is  endowed 
hj  bis  Maker,  and  their  exercise  to  the 
Dtmost  extent,  it  has  never  required — 
it  never   will    require,  that  he  should 
pic-ttd  the  cause  of  injustice,  or  espouse 
the  defence  of  iniquity.     Strictly  conso- 
nant is  this  remark  with  the  further  one, 
that  even  the  gnilty  man  should  be  de- 
fended.   Gailtj  as  he  is,  the  law  annexes 
tc  his  guilt  but  acertain  penalty ;  and  the 
infliction  of  a  penalty  variant  from  that 
either  in  character  or  degree,  would  be  a 


clear  Tiolation  of  justice,  and  of  the 
plainest  dictates  of  right.  He  needs, 
then,  an  adviser  and  defender  to  protect 
him  from  the  unjust  infliction  of  a  se- 
verer penalty  than  he  deserves ;  and  the 
Christian  lawyer  may  rightly  assume  his 
defence  for  that  purpose.  It  is  equally 
true  that  even  guilt  had  better  go  unpun- 
ished, than  that  the  solemn  sanctions  and 
safeguards  the  law  has  thrown  around 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  people 
should  be  violated.  And  so,  when  in  or- 
der to  execute  speedily  npon  the  culprit 
the  extreme  penalties  of  the  law,  lynch- 
law  is  resorted  to,  every  just-minded  and 
reasonable  and  law-loving  citizen  ex- 
claims against  the  outrage — even  though 
the  object  of  it  be  notoriously  guilty  of 
crimes  of  deepest  malignity.  If  in  pop- 
ular outbreaks  thus  characterized,  the 
guilty  are  punished  without  the  law  and 
against  the  law,  and  the  punishment  is 
thus  decried  as  unjust  and  iniquitous,  it 
is  true,  also,  that  where  any  of  the  bar- 
riers erected  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
liberty  are  broken  down  by  a  yielding 
or  timid  judiciary,  or  removed  by  a  truc- 
ulent and  trimming  bar,  and  even  the 
guilty  are  thus  punished,  a  wrong  is 
done— an  injury  is  inflicted  which  the 
culprit  mny  not  only  complain  of,  but 
the  body  of  the  people  as  well.  The. 
honour  of  the  State,  the  vindication  of 
justice,  and  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the 
citizens  are  as  much  concerned  in  the 
proper  defence  of  the  accused  culprit  at 
the  bar,  as  in  his  due  prosecution  and 
conviction  by  legal  means,  by  the  prose- 
cuting attorney  ;  and  a  high  philosophy 
and  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  ques- 
tion in  its  diversified  relations,  would 
teach  us  that  we  are  as  much  interested 
in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  case  of  a  man  indicted  for 
murder.  lie  has  been  guilty  of  an  atro« 
ciuus  crime.  He  deserves  to  suffer  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law ;  but  he  must 
suffer  it  in  a  legal  way.  He  is  a  free 
man,  and  entitled  under  the  laws  to  be 
tried  by  a  jury  of  his  peers— his  equals. 
Did  not  his  peers  sit  upon  his  trial,  a  ver* 
diet  of  guilty  might  be  returned  against 
him,  or  without  a  verdict  the  judge 
might  pronounce  the  sentence  of  execu* 
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tion,  bai  ia  neither  case  ought  the  law 
or  justice  to  sanction  it.    He  is  entitled 
to  be  confronted  with  his  accusers*    A 
conviction  obtained  by  testimony  secured 
privately,  apart  from  his  presencoi  and 
with  no  opportunity  on  his  part  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  the  memory,  or  the  ve- 
racity of  the  witness,  would  be  unjust, 
and  such  a  conviction  ought  not  to  stand. 
He  is  entitled  to  have  his  triers  sworn  or 
solemnly  affirmed,  before  passing  upon 
the  question  of  his  life  or  death.    If  they 
are  not,  and  they  convict,  the  conviction 
is,  it  ought  to  be,  naught    He  u  entitled 
to  a  speedy  trial,  while  the  recollection  of 
witnesses  is  fresh,  and  the  circumstances 
attending  the  ftct,  preceding  or  following 
it,  may  be  accurately  detailed — while  his 
own  witnesses  are  in  being,  and  may  be 
had.    If  his  trial  be  unreasonably  de- 
layed, and  the  facts  have  faded  from  the 
memory,  and  witnesses  have  died  or  re> 
moved  to  distant  places,  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  court,  and  he  is  convicted  be* 
cause  of  their  absence  or  death,  the  con* 
viction  is  unjust,  and  should  be  annulled. 
Last  of  all,  he  is  entitled  to  an  acquittal 
ufUU  he  is  proDed  to  be  guilty,  and  if  the 
proof  fails,  and  the  judge,  pressed  by 
outside  popular  sentiment,  or  thirsting 
for  blood,  or  influenced  by  the  moral  con- 
viction of  guilt  upon  his  own  mind,  either 
by  acUons  or  by  words,  either  in  admit- 
ting improper  testimony  or  sheeting  that 
which  is  proper,  influences  the  mind  of 
the  jury  wrong,  and  they  convict,  and 
the  man  is  hung — the  culprit  is  judicial- 
ly murdered !— he  has  suffered  a  penalty 
the  law  did  not  demand,  and  his  execu- 
tion should  be  viewed  with  no  higher  fa* 
vour  than  if,  immediately  upon  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime,  a  fierce  and  angry 
populace  had  hurried  him  to  the  gallows 
without  the  mockery  of  an  unjust  trial. 
In  all  these  steps,  the  man  needs  assis- 
tance.   To  protect  him  in  his  rights  he 
should  have  the  counsel  and  aid  of  those 
who  know  his  rights,  and  who  will  main* 
tain   them.     Who    shall   say  that  the 
Christian  lawyer,  even  in  such  a  case, 
owes  it  not  to  himself  and  to  the  ordi- 
nary law  of  humanity,  to  the  oardinal 
rule  of  love  to  his  neighbour,  laid  down 
specifically  by  the  Saviour,  to  undertake 


the  cause  of  the  culpnt,  «ad  te  guard  for 
him  his  rights?— for  rights  he  bss;  the 
law  has  guaranteed  them  to  him ;  and  he 
is  wronged,  he  is  unjustly  dealt  with,  if 
they  be  taken  away. 

This  is  an  extreme  ease,  and  one  uso- 
ally  put  to  the  lawyer  as  a  test  of  con- 
science. We  have  seen  thai  to  esfoaie 
even  such  a  cause  is  not  altogether  be- 
yond excuse ;  that  it  may  be  right  We 
confess  that  we  cannot  see  that  a  judittal 
trial  and  conviction  by  any  unfair  or  no- 
lawful  means,  and  subsequent  punish- 
ment, differ  from  an  exeeation  by  lyndi- 
law ;  or,  if  there  be  differences,  that  tkej 
are  not  in  favour  of  the.  latter,  for  while 
the  process  of  lynching  most,  from  the 
necessity  of  the  ease,  be  notorious,  and 
of  infrequent  and  extraordinary  odoQ^ 
rence,  judicial  murderings  without  law 
or  evidence,  might  be  perpetrated  in  se- 
cret and  without  responsibility !  If  pris. 
oners  are  protected  by  appropriate  coon- 
sel,  these  will  but  infrequently  oecnr:  if 
they  are  wholly  undefended,  their  nasi- 
bers  would  be  greatly  enlarged. 

[The  remainder  of  the  article  discoeses 
the  religious  character  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion, points  out  the  peculiar  religious  di£* 
culties  of  the  barrister,  notices  his  pecalisr 
advantages  and  enforces  the  duty  of  fin* 
cere  attachment  to  Christianity.  An  ex- 
tract in  conclusion  on  this  point :] 


As  a  teacher  of  mora!  tnith,  then, 
expounder  of  the  laws  (which  are  lut 
moral  truths  condensed)  in  their  appliea* 
tions  to  the  varying  ciroumstaneesof  life, 
we  call  upon  the  lawyer  to  be  a  Cfaristisn.  * 
We  will  not  say  he  may  not  properiy  dit> 
charge  some  of  the  oflieee  of  a  lawyer 
without  being  a  Christian;  we  will  esy 
he  cannot  properly  discharge  all  of  them 
without  it.  Weight  of  character  neces> 
sary  for  making  due  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  men,  for  influencing  aright 
courts  as  well  as  juries,  in  eome  measure 
may  be  secured  outside  of  the  Christian 
Church ;  but  it  will  not  be  denied  tbtt 
the  mere  woridly-minded  barrister,  the 
frequenter  of  feasts  and  revelry,  the 
champion  of  qudt-clube  and  race  courses, 
is  less  likely  to  secure  confidence,  and 
command  respect  in  his  vocation  than  the 
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Christian.    Oae  not  in  the  habit  of  at- 
tending courts  might  be  surprised  at  the 
potency  of  moral  character — might  stag- 
ger at  the  assertion  that  as  much  depends 
upon  the  confidence  of  a  judge  or  jury 
in  the  irnthfulness  of  the  advocate,  as 
upon  the  merits  of  his  cause.    To  secure 
onr  rights,  to  vindicate  justice,  it  is  not 
Qnfrequentlj  of  paramount  necessity  that 
ve  should  have  one  espouse  our  defence 
who  can  secure  confidence  not  only  in  his 
ability,  but  also  in  his   integrity;    and 
who  so  likely  to  command  respect  and  to 
secure  success,  as  the  Christian  lawyer 
who,  by  a  life  of  devotedness  to  the  right, 
has  won  for  himself  the  confidence  of  the 
community  ?    If  then,  as  is  undoubtedly 
true,  weight  of  character  is  an  essential 
ingredient  in  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  profession,  and  if  to  enforce  one's 
views  of  truth  and  to  vindicate  justice, 
he  ought  in  his  own  life  to  exemplify  its 
excellence,  may  not  the  lawyer  earnestly 
covet,  even  for  success  in  his  profession, 
the  special  gifU  of  the  Christian  7 

Again :  the  study  and  practice  of  the 
law,  when  associated  with  sincere  Chris- 
tian principle,  afford  opportunities  of  al- 
most unparalleled  nsefulness. 

Second  only,  if  second  at  all,  is  the 
vantage  ground  of  the  advocate  to  that  of 
the  minister  of  the  Gospel.     The  inti- 
mate relations  subsisting  between  pastor 
and  people  are  copies  of  those  subsisting 
between  the  counsel  and  his  client.    In 
^me  respects,  the  latter  are  more  closely 
intimate  and  blended.     A  pastor  experi- 
ences no  little  difficulty  in  getting  at  his 
people;  there  seems  to  be  a  something 
(be  cannot  tell  what)  which  hinders  his 
full  access  to  their  hearts,  and  the  pious 
minister  is  stripped  of  the  opportunity  to 
do  much  good  which  he  would  do  if  he 
knew  how  to  make  his  people  unbosom 
themselves  to  him.    Very  little  of  this 
embarrassment  attend  the  conferences  be- 
tween the  lawyer  and  his  client.    The 
merely  perfunctory  in  his  legal  character 
i:s  lost  sight  of  by  the  applicant  for  legal 
aid,  in  his  anxiety  to  secure  assistance ; 
and  all   embarrassment  is  taken  away. 
The  man  shows  more  of  his  heart  and  of 
his  motives  to  the  lawyer  than  he  would 
dare  to  do  to  bis  preacher.    He  unfolds 


with  specific  minuteness,  and  in  detail, 
his  condition  in  life,  it  may  be,  or  some 
sad  chapter  in  his  experience,  needing  a 
skillful  and  a  faithful  hand  to  bind  up  the 
wounds.  He  knows — that  is,  he  some- 
times knows  that  to  protect  his  interests, 
he  must  be  honest;  and  he  tells  the 
whole,  as  well  the  questionable  and  doubt- 
ful as  that  above  suspicion  and  beyond 
doubt.  How  ample  then  the  opportunity 
to  direct  to  the  right — by  a  suggestion  of 
the  proper  course  of  conduct  to  incline  to 
it — by  a  word  of  counsel  wisely  given  to 
save  one  from  ruin  or  from  shame.  These 
are  not  merely  imaginary  cases.  The 
history  of  every  sincere,  conscientious, 
Christian  lawyer,  in  full  practice,  would 
disclose  not  a  few  such  examples.  We 
know  that  this  is  not  the  feature  of  the 
legal  ch'iracter  usually  presented  to  the 
public;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  and 
faithfully  drawn ;  and  in  nothing  have 
even  wise  and  good  men  greatly  erred, 
than  in  the  harsh  judgments  they  have 
rashly  and  indiscriminately  pronounced 
against  the  bar.  Let  the  truth  be  told. 
Professional  gentlemen  will  be  the  last  to 
deny  that  there  are  tricksters  and  fraudu- 
lent pettifoggers,  who  are  with  them  but 
not  of  them,  who  would  not  hesitate  to 
do  a  dishonest  or  scurvy  thing,  and  whose 
opportunities  for  villainy  being  so  great, 
have  accomplished  an  untold  amount  of 
evil ;  and  by  how  much  on  the  one  hand 
these  are  enabled  to  do  more  harm  in  the 
superior  advantages  afforded  them,  by  so 
much  on  the  other  are  the  upright  ena- 
bled, prompted  by  proper  motives,  to  pro- 
mote the  good.  In  the  single  example  of 
peace-making — the  quieting  of  family 
disturbances,  where  else  there  had  been 
feuds  perhaps  bitter  and  unrelenting, 
what  has  not  been — what  may  not  be  ac- 
complished by  Christian  lawyers?  Who 
can  not  call  to  mind  one  such  instance* 
in  which  such  an  one  has  interposed,  and 
poured  oil  over  the  troubled  waters,  and 
caused  a  great  calm? 

Again  :  the  lawyer's  peculiar  talents  fit 
him  forusefulness  in  the  Christian  Church. 
Fur  the  main  advancement  of  the  cause 
of  Christianity  in  the  earth,  for  its  full 
progression  and  final  success,  there  are 
some,  many  whose  influence  is  com  para- 
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tirely  inefficient.  Their  introduction  into 
the  Church  is  a  blessing  to  themseWes, 
and  may,  in  some  instances,  lead  to  the 
blessing  of  others ;  but  their  lives  are 
passed  in  obscurity,  their  talents  are  not 
commanding,  their  influence  is  contract- 
ed. Not  so  with  the  Christian  lawyer. 
If  he  has  wisely  selected  his  profession ; 
if  he  has  not  been  thrust  into  it  by  inju- 
dicious and  imprudent  considerations ;  if, 
in  short,  he  is  adapted  by  natural  gifts 
and  ample  studies  for  its  successful  pros- 
ecution, his  introduction  into  the  Chris- 
tian Church  will  be  a  matter  not  merely 
of  personal  concern  and  importance  to 
himself,  but  will  prove  to  be  of  essential 
advantage  to  the  body  of  which  he  be- 
comes a  member.  His  talents  will  fit  him 
for  the  discharge  of  many  of  the  offices, 
not  strictly  clerical ;  and  by  his  conver- 
sation and  example  he  will  win  many 
more  of  like  capacity  with  himself  to  the 
service  of  Christ.  A  body  of  such  men, 
animated  by  a  sincerely  humble  and  de- 
voted spirit,  would  wage  no  light  warfare 
with  the  hosts  of  sin;  and  even  when 
segregated  and  separated  from  each  other, 
their  information,  their  talents  and  their 
capacities  would  greatly  promote  the 
cause  of  Christianity.  We  have  some- 
times looked  with  no  little  admiration  at 
a  bar  consisting  of  many  of  the  wise,  the 
eloquent,  the  talented  and  the  energetic, 
in  an  inland  city,  and  pictured  in  our  im- 
agination the  good  these  might  accom- 
plish, the  harvest  of  true  fame  they  might 
reap,  if  they  were  all  sincerely  piuus. 
Alas  I  how  few  have  been  proud  to  call 
themselves  Christians — how  many  of  the 
few  have  been  self-deceived ;  or  have  per- 
haps wittingly  and  willingly  worn  the 
Christian  profession  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ceiving others.  In  continuaUon  of  this 
topic,  it  may  notl>e  amiss  to  remark  that 
the  ministry  looks  for  some  of  its  recruits 
from  the  bar.  We  are  not  of  those  who 
imagine  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  Chris- 
tian lawyer  to  undertake  the  office  of 
preaching  the  Qoepel.  True;  the  gifts 
and  the  acquirements  which  fit  him  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  his  profes- 
sion, will  most  probably  adapt  him  to  the 
pulpit.*  But  this  is  not  universally  true  ; 
and  if  it  were  so,  yet  other  traits  of  char- 


acter and  capaeitieethan  the  gift  of  merely 
speaking  from  the  pulpit  are  demanded 
in  the  Gospel  preacher  and  pester ;  and 
the  lawyer  may  be  a  Christian  withont 
having  these.     Besides,  the  vocation  of 
the  law  demands  as  high  Christian  prin- 
ciple, and  the  exercise  of  the  pnrset 
Christian  character ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  rest,  it  would  be  unwise  and  impro- 
dent  to  withdraw  from  the  bar  the  entire 
Christian  element  SomeprofessingChris- 
tianity  ought  to  remain,  tluUtbe  inflaenct 
of  their  example  upon  those  in  the  stme 
calling  may  be  the  more  felt ;  as  well  as 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  shall  come  af> 
ter — the  young  men  in  the  profession, 
whose  example  and  character  are  to  be 
determined  largely  by  the  prevailing  tone 
of  character  among  their  dder  profes- 
sional brethren.     Yet,  notwithstanding 
the  truth  and  justness  of  these  remarks, 
the  pulpit  looks  to  the  bar  for  recruits ; 
and  many  of  the  most  distiDgaiebed  and 
useful  pulpit  orators  have  rieen  from  that 
profession.    Why  may  there  not  be  among 
the  twenty  thousand  practitioners  of  the 
law  in  the  Union,  tine-tweniieth  of  them, 
or  even  a  larger  proportion,  who  shall  de- 
vote their  time,  their  talente  and  their 
fortunes  exclusively   to  the   service  of 
Christ,  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Gos- 
pel? 

But  this  is  not  all,  nor  indeed  the  chief 
service  which  Christianity  demands  of  the 
legal  profession.  She  wishes  to  fill  np 
her  ranks  of  laymen  with  intelligent, 
thinking,  laborious  men ;  she  wi/ibes 
counsellors  in  the  churches,  in  the  prayer- 
meetings,  in  her  more  public  congrega- 
tions. She  wishes  to  point  to  *'  honorable 
counsellors,"  not  a  few;  her  adherents 
and  supporters,  in  the  courts  and  in  the 
offices  ;  men  of  uprightness  and  integri- 
ty ;  men  of  moral  weight  and  justness  of 
views ;  men  of  thought  and  men  of  pur- 
pose. She  wishes  that  examples  of  holy 
living  may  be  given ;  and  that  the  minis- 
ters of  justice,  strictly  so  called,  may  be- 
come themselves  the  lovers  of  josl  dealing 
and  just  doing.  She  wishes  thai  in  every 
vocation  of  life,  in  every  employment  and 
pursuit,  her  votaries  may  be  fonnd  ;  and 
espeoially  desires  that  the  gnardiansof 
the  law,  the  defenders  of  hiunan  rights 
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and  the  ftTengen  of  haman  wrong,  shall 
be  controlled  and  swayed  by  her  sweet 
and  chastening  influences — shall  illov 
trate  in  their  lives  and  example,  and  teach 
bj  their  language,  that  these  is  a  law 
higher  than  human  authority,  of  sacred 
and  ttoiversal  obligation,  and  that  they 
honor  themseltes  and  honor  humanity  by 
bowiDg  to  its  commands. 

It  will  appear  from  what  we  hsTC  said, 
that  we  desire  that  barristers  should  do 
fiomething  more  than  make  a  merely  ex- 
ternal profession  of  religion.  V^e  would 
hiTe  the  Christian  barrister  and  counsel* 
lor  exemplify,  in  his  life  and  by  his  words, 
the  truth  and  the  power  of  Christianity. 
Ea  inner  life  would  then  disclose  a  high 
state  of  spiritual  earnestness  and  sinceri- 
tj.  While  engaged  in  the  active  pursuit 
of  his  profession,  in  Tindicating  by  his 
eloquence  and  wisdom  the  right,  and 
holding  up  to  just  censure  the  wrong,  he 
▼ould  find  it  not  impossible  for  him  to 
cherish  a  sacred  nearness  to  Jehovah,  and 
ta  preserve  that  intimate  communion  with 


Christ,  which  are  thedistinguishingmarks 
of  the  active  Christian.  Such  a  lawyer 
might  write  upon  his  law-books  and  legal 
opinions— upon  bis  legal  conduct  and  le- 
gal life,  HOLiNiss  VKTO  THE  LoxD ;  and  in 
every  act  and  word,  in  every  public  effort 
at  the  bar,  in  every  opinion  given  at  cham- 
bers, in  dissuasion  from  strife,  in  exhor- 
tation to  justice  and  charity,  would  utter 
in  no  uncertain  language,  the  sentiments, 
and  exhibit  the  life  of  the  Christian. 
Some  Christian  lawyer  once  said — **  that 
he  never  undertook  a  cause  for  the  suc- 
cess of  which  he  could  not  pray,  and  he 
had  never  lost  a  cause  for  which  he  had 
prayed.*'  Could  the  principle  underly- 
ing this  action  be  carried  into  universal 
practice,  there  would  be  no  need  for  de- 
fences of  the  bar ;  the  lifo  of  the  Chris- 
tian barrister  would  be  its  best  exposition 
and  ablest  defence ;  and  the  slanders  so 
often  recklessly  and  wantonly  uttered 
against  this  honorable  and  useful  calling 
would  rebound  to  the  damage  of  the  as- 
sailant. 
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HOW  A  BIRD  SANG  TO  MISTRESS  I.  H.,  OF  BRANDON. 


WRXRB  IT  WAS. 


raters  lay,  "J 
>  day,  >• 
'ith  May.    j 


Where  by  a  mighty  stream,  which  from  the  ere  si 

Of  ancient  mountains  rushes  to  the  breast 

Of  awful  Ocean,  lies  the  fairy  scene 

Of  Brandon's  woods  and  lawns  forever  green, 

At  early  morn  I  lay  upon  the  ground 

With  trees,  and  flowers,  and  toveliness  around. 

In  front,  th'  expanse  of  dreamy  waters 

Above,  the  sky  just  wakening  into 

Cloudless,  serene,  and  musical  with  May. 

Good  sooth,  few  eyes  were  open  but  mine  own, 
And  those  of  birds,  who  with  exulting  tone 
The  morning  hymn  poured  forth.    But  slumb'ring  near 
In  those  ancestral  halls,  were  hearts  most  dear, 
And  honoured  heads,  and  one  whose  deathless  name 
Id  stamped  with  words  of  fire  upon  the  rock  of  Fame. 
Perchance  it  was  a  dream  \  for  sure  am  I* 
Tis  hard  to  find  such  sweet  reality 
In  this  cold  world.     Jast  then,  with  clcRving  wing, 
One  of  the  feathered  warblers  of  the  Spring 
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Rose  to  a  lofty  bough.    A  magic  spell 
Seemed  in  his  notes  most  musical  to  dwell. 
In  living  words  upon  my  ear  they  rang 
As  to  the  mansion's  Lady  thus  he  sang. 


WHAT  TBI  BIRD  SAID. 

Waken,  dear  Lady,  waken  and  see 

What  things  Dame  Nature  olTers  to  thee, 

Cast  in  thy  pathway,  oast  at  thy  feet ; 

All  that  is  brilliant,  all  that  is  iweet : 

Music  and  sunshine,  green  leaves  and  flowers 

Woven  in  wreaths  by  the  fugitive  hours.    • 

Glittering  waters  that  tranquilly  pour. 

Pour  on  in  floods  by  thy  diamond-gemmed  shore; 

And  in  thy  dwelling — garden  more  fair — 

Gather  around  thee  treasures  more  rare^ 

Riches  of  nature,  riches  of  art, 

Gems  of  the  fancy,  gems  of  the  heart, 

Honour  and  friendship,  love  and  esteem, 

The  Orator's  truth  and  the  Troubadour's  dream, 

Bird  which  have  spirits,  sweet  flowers  that  move, 

Leaves  that  have  voices,  plants  that  can  love — 

All  these  are  round  thee,  waken  and  see, 

What  things  kind  Nature  oflers  to  thee. 

G.  P.*  R.  Jamis. 


dbitora   (Kable. 


Supplementary  to  the  anecdotes  of  Gil- 
fert,  narrated  by  Gen'l  George  P.  Morris, 
which  we  published  in  our  table  last  month, 
we  give  below  some  slight  sketches  of  the 
man  from  the  pen  of  a  Southern  corres- 
pondent,  from  whom  we  would  gladly 
hear  again.  We  were  in  error  in  suppo* 
sing  that  Giifert  was  an  actor — his  connecr 
tion  with  the  stage  having  been  purely 
managerial.  An  old  citizen  of  Richmond 
tells  us  he  was  remarkable  as  a  billiard 
player,  and  that  traditions  of  his  prowess 
with  the  cue  are  extant.  He  seems,  from 
all  accounts,  to  have  been  one  of  those 
gay,  good-humoured  members  of  the  Poco- 
curante Society,  whose  memoirs,  could  they 
be  written,  would  be  infinitely  amusing, 
though  they  might  convey  no  {ligher  moral 
lesson  than  is  conveyed  in  the  extremities 
to  whith  an  irregular  and  careless  life  will 
reduce  its  followers.  But  to  our  correspon- 
dent's sketches : 


In  your  June  number  there  are  tonis  i^ 
marks  following  anecdotes  of  ChmrlsiGil' 
fert  with  a  regret  that  a  man  imtkerieiMiki' 
ble  in  a  certain  way  sbotild  be  forgoHso.  1 
knew  him  very  well.    Tour  eomwpon^t 
is  mistaken  in  calling  him  an  actt*-^ 
never  was  on  the  stage  as  such  in  his  Hf^ 
Mrs.  Giifert,  his  wife,  was  an  a^nioblt 
actress  and  an  excellent  lady;  hot  hsvt* 
manager,  and  before  that,  led  the  orefasfUi* 
As   a  pianist,  he  stood  nnrivaUed  in  bit 
day  for  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  bis  idm^ 
When  he  occasionally  advertised  logiv** 
concert  and  play  a  difficult  piece,  bis  u^ 
lectful  and  careless  habits  fbnnd  him  so* 
prepared^ — ^his  genius  on  such  oeesti(*9 
filled  up  the  canvass  by  i mpro vising  lo^ 
admiration  of  his  cultivated  and  anoiiUi**^ 
ted  listeners.    His  manner  was  winoisfi 
and  he  possessed  the  rare  art  attributed  to 
Sheridan  of  meeting  an  angry  creditor  ^^^ 
ending  the  interview  by  borrowinf  t»^** 
money*    **I  alwajrs  make  it  a  point  w> 
quicken  my  pace  in  approaching  a  taik>r  « 
establishment,  which  I  pass  with  s  n»*^ 
and  when  I  feel  some  one  touch  me  on  tl** 
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shoulder,  I  never  turn,  but  only  say,  *At 
whose  suit  ^ ?"  One  of  his  wishes  was  only 
to  be  Secretary  of  the  Nary  for  an  hour. 
This  was  the  style  of  his  humour  or  plea»- 
aiitiy. 

When  he  was  leader  of  the  Charleston 
orchestra,  Cooper  played  his  round  of 
characters,  and  the  Gamester  brought  abun- 
dance of  tears  from  a  crowded  and  fash- 
ionable audience — the  pit  soon  filled  with 
ladiefr— towards  the  end  of  the  tragedy  a 
pack  of  cards  is  dashed  on  the  stage,  and 
one  reached  as  far  as  the  point  between 
the  stage  and  the  orchestra — our  leader,  in 
this  theatrical  distress,  reached  out  his 
hand,  seized  the  knave  of  spades  with  a 
determination  to  bet  on  it  as  an  ottering 
from  fortune,  did  so  and  lost  eyery  dollar 
he  possessed. 

Gaming  filled  up  much  of  his  leisure 
hours,  which  were  his  days  and  nights. 
He  was  generous  and  liberal,  and  like  men 
of  this  sort,  would  make  every  sacrifice  for 
a  debt  of  honour,  but  indiflerent  a1x>ut 
other  kind  of  debts.  Among  his  various 
pnrsoita  and  callings,  he  was  organist  of 
one  the  Churches,  and  you  might  meet  him 
on  Sunday  running  to  be  at  his  post  for  the 
organ,  having  overstaid  his  time  possibly 
through  the  fascination  of  the  faro-bank. 

He  dined  with  me  in  1811,  at  the;  City 
Hotel,  N.  Y.,  and  we  remained  at  table  after 
ererybody  else  had  left  it,  indulging  in  his 
second  bottle  of  Maderia.  In  talking  of 
his  ever  changeful  life  and  fortune  he  said, 
'•only  once  here  (referring  to  some  period 
anterior)  I  felt  so  depressed  as  to  resolve 
on  suicide,  but  not  having  the  means  of  pro- 
curing the  vial  of  laudanum,  I  went  to  the 
bar  to  borrow  twelve  and  a  half  cents, 
when  the  barkeeper  handed  me  a  letter 
which  ecmtained  money  from  a  friend 
whose  aid  I  had  solicited." 

Gilfert  possessed  the  pure  Teutonic 
coange,  he  had  no  fear  in  him,  his  nerve 
and  eye  in  that  day  never  failed  him,  and 
he  would  bet  that  his  ball  at  ten  paces 
would  pierce  the  ace  of  hearts — he  w^as 
the  most  brilliant  player  at  the  Billiard 
table — «nch  accomplishments,  address,  ap- 
pearance, and  determination  in  the  proper 
pursuits  of  life  with  a  morality  in  har- 
mony with  his  superiority  of  intellect, 
wou4d  have  made  him  distinguished  in 
any  pnranit  he  had  chosen.  F. 


The  subjoined  verses  are  remarkable  as 
the  production  of  a  boy  only  eleven  years 
of  age.     They  are  taken  from  a  long  and 


continuous  story,  based  upon  certain  inci- 
dents in  early  Chinese  History,  which,  we 
have  been  assured  by  competent  persons 
who  have  seen  it,  is  very  cleverly  con- 
structed and  forcibly  written,  without  tlie 
child^s  having  received  the  slightest  assist- 
ance from  any  one.  We  think  the  verses 
are  calculated  to  interest  the  curious  in 
tucK  matters  as  evidence  of  a  precocity 
like  that  of  Pope— 

Who  lisped  in  numbers  for  the  numbers 
came: 

PKKIV  AFTEB  HATAH*8*   RIBBLLIOV.* 

Kambalu  confused  awaits 
For  that  news  within  her  gates 
Which  the  conflict  of  the  States 
Must  decide. 

All  along  the  city  street,  * 

Where  the  various  rumours  meet. 
Or  the  warrior  brave  would  greet 
News  of  strife. 

*'Nayan  and  Eublai.ply  the  war. 
Where  battlers  sound  is  heard  afar. 
Whose  is  the  ascending  %tar?'* 
Said  one. 

"  Kiiblai  will  win,"  another  said, 
"When  has  the  noble  Tartar's  blade, 
"  Ot  what  the  lord  of  lordsf  hatli  said, 
'*  In  batUe  failed."  . 

*^Newf  of  battle,  news  of  ^ttle,"  cried  a 

herald  at  the  gate, 
"  Warder,  warder,  open  quickly, 
"  None  in  Kambulaigh^  can  wait ! 
"Who  stands  at  the  Northern  gate  ?*' 

All  await  in  expectation,  fear,  or  hope,  or 

exultation, 
With  a  fierce  determination 
For  the  war-field  burn  a  nation, 
Kublai's  banner  there  they  see. 

Slow  the  gates  turn  on  their  hinges  and 

the  people  press  to  see 
Rumours,  murmurs  die  amongst  them. 
Then  bursts  the  cry  of  *  victory ' !" 
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*  Nayan  was  Kablai  Khan's  cousin,  and  his  earliest  and  most  formidable  competitor. 

f  The  literal  translation  of  the  word  Kublai. 

X  The  city  of  the  Khan  the  earliest  appellation  of  Pckin. 
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•*Ring  the  bells  and  sound  the  ttumpeis — 
"  Hoist  the  banners  to  the  air — 
"  To  the  roofs  all  press  to  see 
**  Kublai  has  won  the  victory." 


The  literary  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Prtu  thus  speaks  of  the  forthcoming  work 
of  Mr.  James  and  its  author — 

"  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James,  the  English  novel- 
ist, who  is  now  British  Consul  in  Virginia, 
announces  a  new  novel — or  rather  Childs 
&  Peterson,  of  Philadelphia,  do  so  for  him. 
Mr.  James  has  been  several  years  in  this 
country,  has  written  two  or  three  different 
novels  upon  American  subjects,  has  volun- 
tarily pitched  his  tent  in  this  country,  and 
may  claim  to  be  an  honorary,  as  he  is  an 
honorable,  member  of  our  Republic  of  Let- 
ters. His  forthcoming  work  is  a  romance 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  entitled  *'Lord 
Montague's  Page."  The  book,  in  one  vol- 
ume, will  have  a  fine  portrait  of  Mr.  James, 
engraved  on  steel,  with  a  vignette  on  the 
title-page,  and  will  be  put  before  the  world 
in  that  elegant  and  tasteful  manner  for 
which  his  publishers  are  distinguished. 
With  engravings,  and  handsomely  bound  in 
muslin,  it  will  b^  sold  at  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter ;  in  London,  spread  over  three  vol. 
umcs,  without  the  engravings,  and  in  fragile 
boards,  the  price  would  be  a  guinea  and 
a-half— equal  to  seven  dollars  and  fifty-six 
cents.  Mr.  James  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
prolific  of  modern  novelists.  He  has  pub- 
lished nearly  one  hundred  and  fiAy  vol- 
umes of  prose  fiction,  besides  numerous 
biographical,  historical,  and  poetical  works. 
In  all  that  he  Mis  wrttten,  there  cannot  be 
found 

*■  One  line  which,  dying,  he  would  wish  to 
blot.' 

His  purity  of  language  and  plot  has  been 
among  the  leading  causes  of  his  popularity. 
One  day,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  he  must 
publish  his  Personal  and  Literary  Recol- 
lections,— for  he  has  known  quite  an  army 
of  eminent  persons,  all  over  the  world,  and 
has  much  to  tell  about  them.  For  exam- 
ple, his  English  residence,  for  many  years, 
was  within  a  stone's  throw  of  Walmer 
Castle,  where  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in- 
variably passed  the  autumn,  and  where  he 
died,  in  September,  1852.  When  Mr.  James 
first  went  to  reside  there,  be  called  the 
place  '  The  Shrubbery,'  because  it  had  been 
newly  planted,  and  the  prefaces  to  some  of 
his  books  are  so  dated.  In  time,  however, 
the  shrubs  grew  into  trees,  (in  the  sagacious 
words  of  Lord  Monboddo,  **  they  had  no- 
thing else  to  do,")  and  then  Mr.  James  re- 
named the  place,  dignifying  it  with  the 


name  of  *  The  Oaks.-  This  was  much  like 
the  English  practice  of  raising  a  man  in 
the  Peerage — for  example,  from  an  Earl- 
dom to  a  Marquisate.  Mr.  James,  before 
he  became  neighbor  to  *  The  Duke,  stood, 
or  rather  livedi  in  the  same  relation  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  near  Abbotsford.  fie  has 
been  intimate,  also,  with  Bulwer,  Dickens 
— with  most  authors  of  mark  and  note  in 
England  and  the  European  Continent.  The 
large  number  of  his  initials  reminds  us  of 
an  amusing  bit  of  literary  history.  When 
Mr.  Robert  Chambers  was  writing  his  "  En- 
cyclopaedia of  English  Literature,"  he  was 
at  some  loss  to  learn  what  the  initials  '  G. 
P.  R.'  prefixed  to  Mr.  Jameses  name,  meant. 
A  wag,  disposed  to  se//  him,  statetl  that  Mr. 
James,  though  born  in  an  early  part  of  this 
century,  had  not  been  bapttzed  until  the  a> 
cession  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  his 
father's  locum  Untn*^  and  had  then  been 
named  after  the  Prince.  Accordingly, 
never  dreaming  of  being  imposed  upon, 
Mr.  Chambers  gave  the  full  name,  *  George 
Prince  Regent,'  instead  of  'George  Payne 
Rain  ford,'  which  is  Mr.  James's  actual  bap- 
tismal appellation.  Of  course,  the  error 
was  detected,  laughed  at,  and  corrected^ 
but  many  early  copies  of  the  *■  Cyclopedia' 
contain  the  name  as  originally  given. 


The  Wvnchuier  Repubiican  in  referring  to 
the  article  in  the  last  number  of  our  maga- 
Bine,  entitled  "  Recollections  of  Philip  Pen- 
dleton Cooke,"  corrects  an  error  of  the 
writer  as  follows— 


"It  was  the  Wtndutter  Republicans  not 
the  ^'tr^tnian,  to  which  he  contributed  many 
of  his  earlier  compositions,  under  the  nom 
de  plume  of  Larry  Lyle.  •  There  are  gradn- 
ate-printers  of  the  office  who  bear  him  well 
in  mind  ;  how  particular  he  was  as  to  the 
correctness  of  his  articles,  tlioogh,  in  bis 
aversion  to  give  trouble,  whenever  he 
*  stopped  the  press'  to  alter  a  phrase  or  re- 
move an  error,  he  would  qaietly  deposit  a 
piece  of  silver  in  the  hand  of  the  lad  who 
placed  him  satisfactorily  before  the  public. 
It  is  a  matter  of  admissible  pride  with  a 
journal  that  boasted  such  a  contributor, 
with  such  a  poet  as  James  G.  Brooks  as 
editor  nearly  about  the  same  timft,  to  be 
placed  rer^tw  tn  carta  on  this  point  of  credit, 
and  Mr.  Thompson,  of  the  Jfessmgcr,  will 
oblige  us  if  he  will  so  put  us  on  record  in 
his  columns,  where  the  error,  if  nnnoticeJ, 
would  seem  to  substantiate  the  similar 
statement  in  Duyckincks*  CycU^mdieL  </ 
American  Literature."* 

It  gives  ns  great  pleasure  to  set  our  read- 
ers right  in  this  matter,  the  more  especially 
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as  the  Win^tKter  Rtpubliean  %x\\\  maintains  a  gentleman  who  is  himself  a  poet,  and 
its  aDcient  character  as  a  valuable  and  in-  who  has  contributed  at  times  to  the  Me§' 
teresting  journal,  under  the  management  of      $tnger^»  pages. 
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PoniB.  By  Howard  H.  CAtDWBLL,  Boston ; 
Whittemore,  Niles  &  Hall.  1858.  From 
George  M.  West,  under  the  Exchange 

Hotel. 

The  latest  claimant  for  thft  laurel  in  our 
funny  Southern   region,  Mr.   Caldwell  of 
Srtuth   Carolina,  gives  evidence  in  the  pa- 
ges of  this  modest  volume  of  many  qualifi- 
eations  for  the  tlilficult  office  he  has  assum- 
tA  as  interpreter  of  the  beautiful.     He  has 
a  ready  appreciation  of  beauty,  fine  ima- 
ginative powers  and   the  command  of  a 
rich  and  copious  vocabulary.     That  he  is 
a  gentleman   of  no   ordinary  scholarship 
appears  in  almost  every  one  of  his  poems, 
indeed  this  appears,  we  think,  too  abun- 
dantly, and  (UggesA  that  his  sources  of  in- 
spiration have  been  found  rather  in  the 
classics  of  antiquity  or  in  medieval  litera- 
ture tha»  in  the  grand  old  woods,  hung  with 
gray  mosses  and  tangled  with  sunlight,  of 
liis  native  Carolina.     It  is  the  tendency  of 
Toung  poets,  who  are  also  scholars,  to  write 
from  books  rather  than  from  nanire,  and 
this  implies   no  lack  of  original  genius. 
Their  verses  based  upon  literary  models 
must  be  regarded,  however,  as  poetical  ex- 
ercii»es  and  not  as  examples  of  their  native 
strength,  just  as  the  crayon  drawings  of  the 
Niobe  or  a  copy  of  Claude  by  a  young  art- 
ist, however  admirable,  are  to  be  taken  as 
proofs  of  his  mastery  of  the  pencil  and  the 
bru«b  and  not  as  indications  of  the  vit  vivi- 
4a  within  him.     It  is  only  when  the  poet. 
discarding  all  imitation  and  entering  into 
communion  with  the  spirit  of  the  visible 
universe,  going  out  to  see  and  to  feel,  re- 
cords Ibr  us  in  soulful  strains  the  impres- 
sions made  upon  his  mental  vision  and  the 
emotions  awakened  in   his  heart,  that  we 
*mn  ju<lge  of  his  claim  to  be  recognised  ns 
ctne  of  the  world's  singers  for  all  time.  We 
wcmTd  not  do  Mr.  Caldwell  the  injustice  of 
implying  that  he  is  a  mere  copyist.     But 
we  say  that  he  seems  to  us  to  have  selected 
his    themes  unfortunately.     That  he  has 
surrouQded  them  witli  much  graceful  ima- 
gery, that  he  betrays  tenderness  and  sym- 
pathy in  his  musings,  that  here  and  there 
vre  cattch  the  iridescent  gleam  upon  the 
rirer  of  his  thoughts,  we  gladly  acknow- 
ledge.     His  poem  of  iEnone,  for  example, 
J8  very  beautiful,  but  it  instantly  challenges 


a  comparison  with  the  poem  of  Tennyson 
—-shall  we  not  say  it? — to  Mr.  Caldwell's 
disadvantage.  If  he  must  go  back  to  tho 
Olympian  time  and  sea  and  sky  for  the  sub- 
ject and  conditions  of  his  poem,  might  he 
not  have  taken  some  other  passage  in  Lem- 
pridre,  some  more  recondite  mythos,  to  be 
wrought  into  poetic  form  ? 

To  descend  from  the  matter  to  the  man- 
ner of  Mr.  CaldwelTs  poems,  while  praise 
is  justly  his  due  for  the  general  manage- 
ment of  his  verse,  we  feel  bound  to  say 
that  he  appears  to  have  paid  too  little  at- 
tention to  the  niceties  of  rhythmical  struc- 
ture. The  Spenserian  stanza,  for  which 
he  manifests  a  decided  preference,  is  capa- 
ble of  grand  effects,  and  Mr.  Caldwell  has 
shown  in  *•  The  Star  of  Suicide"  and  '-A 
Dream  of  Maries"  his  tfbility  to  employ  it, 
yet  in  these  same  poems  he  gives  us  some 
very  slow  Alexandrines  indeed.  What 
sliall  be  said  of  the  cruelty  wreaked  upon 
the  catura  in  tlie  following  ? — 

The  priest  averted,  turned  his  back ;  'twas 

soulless,  dead ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

But  dared  not,  lest  core-c«t,  indignant  it 

should  break ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

f* heir  strange,  wild  music,  so  like  weirdly 

Runic  rhymes. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  still  must  live,  deep-graven  in  my  memo- 
ry. 

Nor  can  we  fail  to  enter  our  protest 
against  the  frequent  use  of  obsolete  forms 
of  expression  which  give  an  air  of  pedan- 
try to  verses  otherwise  strong  and  simple. 
Such  words  as  "  battalous,"  **  pur  fled"  "  tic- 
ceasing,"  &c.,  Mr.  Caldwell  might  profita- 
bly have  left  in  the  old  volumes  in  which 
he  firi>t  met  them.  We  object,  too,  most 
decidedly  to  such  rhymes  as'  poured  and 
.  ckord,  $howed  and  proud,  up  and  hope,  ihake 
and  rack,  yet  and  $weet,  eighty  and  com- 
memorate ye  (in  a  serious  performance,) 
Charles  and  pearli,  ripe  and  thip,  &c.,  &c. 
We  know  that  perfect  rhyme  is  not  the 
most  important  requisite  to  true  poetry  and 
that  some  license  ought  fairly  to  be  allow* 
ed,  yet  if  we  are  to  be  entertained  with  tho 
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recurrence  of  soumlsnt  all,  let  them  be  ex- 
actly the  snme  or  the  enr  is  rnther  offendetl 
than  gratified.  Therft  is  scarcely  one  of 
the  poems  in  the  volume  before  us  in  which 
a  pertK>n  with  a  nice  sense  of  rliyilunical 
music  will  iK)l  be  ])aln»Ml  by  bad  rhymes. 
In  the  "S«)mnnmbulist,*'Mr. Caldwell  seems 
to  employ  inadmissible  rhymes  upon  prin- 
ciple, tor,  though  the  ])dem  is  but  70  linos 
in  lenKth,  he  commits  this  offenr.o  with  the 
same  vowel  K)unds  three  times  over.  Not 
to  mention  be  and  f^oy,  tpeafct  and  breaks, 
we  And  in  it  tliese  lines, 

With  a  quick,  thoughtless  word  di^mitted 
That  lover  true,  nor  would  arrrft. 
His  going — 

and  farther  on,  near  the  close,  we  have, 

The  miniature  she  took  and  kissed; 
And  warmly  now  De  Courcy  pressed. 

Now  if  Mr.  Caldwell  could  have  married 
kissed  to  iWHtnisscd  (a  difficult  thing,  wc  ac- 
knowledge,) and  brought  pressed  in  the  re- 
lation of  co^cspondence  to  nrrest,  (a  much 
easier  aiiaVi)  the  rhyming  would  be  satis- 
factory, bnt  AS  if  to  show  that  he  disdained 
such  propriety,  he  concludes  the  poem  with 
the  third  misalliance  of  sounds — 

Sweet  Alice  gave  up  all  her  pride; 

And  Wftnders  now,  which  were  more  blest , 

The  Bride,  or  the  Somnambu/r</. 

We  mention  these  small  offences  in  no 
spirit  of  hypercriticism,  but  to  justify  us  in 
saying  that  Mr.  Caldwell  must  pay  greater 
attention  to  the  mechanical  structure  of  his 
jwetry  before  he  can  receive  the  guerdon  of 
applause  to  which  his  jM^wers  fairly  entitle 
him  to  aspire. 

Let  us  add,  lost  wc  may  be  thought  to 
have  delayed  this  notice  of  Mr.  Caldwell's 
poems  unreasonably,  that  it  was  not  until 
the  month  of  June  tliat  we  received  the 
volume. 


Specimens  op  Douglas  Jekiiold's  Wit,  &c., 
&c.  Arranged  by  kis  son,  Blanchard  Jeb- 
BOLD.  Boston :  Ticknor  and  Fields,  1 8r)8. 
[From  James  Woodhouse,  137  Main  St. 

The  enterprising  Boston  publishers, 
Messrs.  Ticknor  and  Fields,  have  minister- 
ed to  a  general  curiosity  awakened  in  this 
country  concerning  Douglas  Jcrrold  by  his 
recent  death,  in  bringing  out  this  collection 
of  his  epigrams  and  bon  mots.  Some  of 
these  arc  gleaned  from  Punchy  others  arc 
torn  from  their  context  in  his  novels  or  dra- 
matic writings,  while  others  again  are  tra- 
ditional. Jest  books  we  have  always 
thought  dull  reading  from  Joe  Miller  down, 


and  this  volume  is  not  to  be  exempted  firom 
the  rule  we  have  laid  down  oo&ceroittt 
them.  Here  and  tliere  in  it  shines  i  bril- 
liant, but  it  contains  many  pebblM.  inl 
Douglas  Jerrold's  reputation  as  thebti^- 
est  intellect  of  the  age  could  not  safely  be 
reposed  on  sucfi  a  basis.  We  are  bopefiil 
also  that  the  book  misrepresents  thenun'i 
heart,  for  all  that  is  smart  in  it  is  spiteful, 
and  all  that  is  amiable  is  dulL 


Follow iKO  the  Drlh  ;'*  Ji  QHmpseofFm-  ' 
tier  Life.    By  Mrs.  VuuE.    New  Tnfc: 
Rudd  &  Carieton,  310  Broadway.    IHL 
[From  A.  Morris,  07  Main  Street. 

The  wife  of  a  sold  lor  relates  in  thi«  bets' 
ti fully  printed  volume  the  experieneai  if 
life  with  the  anny  on  the  fVmitier.   Tbi     i 
style  is  animated  and  natural,  and  her  ^    . 
scriptions  of  scenery  a^d  society  tie. Mic  -^ 
the  less  pleasant  for  bein|(  itning  tofi^lfP ' ; 
carelessly.  Mrs.  Yiele  sentimentalises vi( 
abandon,  and  lier  comments  on  maitenni 
things  out  of  the  range  of  womanly  obNh 
vation  are  sometimes  superficial  evaelB'  ^ 
dn>llery,  but  we  can  pardon  sentitnenMl^'.^ 


and  shallowness  in  a  gooil-natnred  WfMM>  . 
whose  impulses  are  always  ^neroos  tp^i 
whose  want  of  depth  ir  compensated  ^f^J. 
certain  sparkling  vivacity.     Wepaiteol^*. 
pany  with  her,  as  the  last  tap  of  the  MB* 
is  heard  in  the  final  chapter,  witi 


.M 

The  Cyclopedia  of  Wit  aid  HuwKm;  CW^'i 
lainijig  Selections  from  tht  Wriimp^iU'f' 
Most  Eminent  Himorists  of  Jhmnt^l^ in- 
land, Scotland  and  England.  Edited  If  «| 
William  E.  Bcrtox.  In  Two  VolnNfc  ' 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  k  Co.  1891'  "j! 
[From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Streeb 

Old    Burton  was  the  genius  of  melit-   ' 
choly,  to  describe  whose  ragaries  tad  n^ 
gcst  their  cure  he  wrote  one  of  the  bMI '■ 
entertaining  books  in   the   langnaj^e   the . 
Burton  of  our  day  is  the  patron  of  fan  end  . 
he  has  here  compiled  the  literary  insfUnr 
tions  of   Momus  in   two  portly  volitisii 
which   the  Appletons  have  published  il 
their  handsomest  style.     The  seleetioMtfi 
admirable,  aud  embody  no  mean  pofflioBtf 
American  Literature.    Many  fineily  UMi 
ted  portraits  of  our  wits  and  hnoioarisli  ^ 
bcllish  the  work  which  we  can  cobbm'''' 
most  heartily  to  our  readers  as  the  fi9  ^ 
best  comimnion  for  ffuromer  idleness  Art.  •«] 
has  appeared  during  the  season.  The  Cf^     i 
lopu*dia  affords  abundant  readings  fiv  ■& 
the  unoccupied  moments  of  a  six  weeka 
vacation  in  the  mountains  or  by  the 
vide. 


SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER. 

A  MAGAZINE  DEVOTED  TO  LITERATURE,  SCTEXCE  AND  ART. 


BICHMOND,  AUGUST.  1858. 


THE  PROBLEM  OP  FREE   SOCIETY* 


If  TOO  teach  the  labouring  classes  that 
thp  State  is  bound  to  furnish  them  with 
labour  or  subsistence,  or  rather  with  sub- 
fiT<)renceiDdependeDt1jof  the  ralue  of  their 
iaJxfur,  and  this  as  a  matter  of  right,  you 
remove  from  them  the  principal  motive 
to  exertion.    Why  should  they  strive  to 
W  indtrstrious,  or  skilful,  or  sober?  "Why 
^h.^n?<t  the  labourer  try  to  please  his  em- 
T'loTer?    He  finds  it  more  pleasant  to  sit 
all  day  in  the  parish  yard,  or  pound,  and 
h  pnid  one  shilling  and  nine  pence  for 
it-  than  to  spend  his  strength  and  tire  his 
limbs  by  working  for  two  shillings.     Ex- 
amples hare  not  been  wanting  of  work- 
men absolutely  refusing    an    order  for 
w-rk,  because  it  would   interfere  with 
their  parish   allowance.f     Why   should 
he  try  to  be  skilful  T    Why  should  he  not 
n«n<i  all  that  be  can  get,  at  the  ale- 
Iiuuse  ?  Why  should  he  try  to  save  some- 
thing for  his  family?    The  parish  will 
take  care  of  them.     Every  stimulus  to 
C^'^'td  conduct,  industry,  economy,  is  with- 
Irnvn.      The    labourer,   so    far    as  his 
i^'tive8  to  exertion  are  concerned,  be- 
comes assimilated  to  the  slave;  with  this 
•iifference,  that  the  slave  is  made  labori- 
fca  by  the  fear  of  punishment,  or  by  the 
fi.»<ire  of   pleasing   and  promoting  the 
T.-tere^t  of  a  master  whom  he  almost  al- 
Hdvs  regards  with  affection,  because  he 
M^  himself  a  part  of  his  family;  whilst 
lU^  sfHcalled  free  labourer  feels  nothing 
iut  envj  and  hatred  towards  the  em- 


ployer, and  has  no  fear  of  bodily  punish- 
ment to  urge  him  on. 

Moreover,  when  the  labourers  beReve 
that  they  have  a  legal  right  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  State,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  they  should  be  thankful  for 
any  relief  given  them.  On  the  contrary, 
every  necessary  check  that  is  ptrt  upon 
the  administratVon  of  the  relief  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  fraud  or  the  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  paupers,  is  re- 
garded by  thorn  as  an  abridgement  of  the 
acknowledged  right,  and  excites  every 
revengeful  passion  in  those  who  are  sub- 
jected to  these  checks.  The  labourer  con- 
siders his  employer  as  an  oppressor  who 
cheats  him  out  of  his  just  reward ;  and 
the  employer  looks  upon  the  poor  as 
natural  enemies  whom  he  is  compelled  to 
support  without  any  equivalent.  There 
never  was  a  worse  spirit  exhibited  be- 
tween those  two  classes  of  Society,  than 
shortly  before  the  Poor  Law  Reform, 
when  the  rates  amounted  to  nearly  forty 
millions  of  dollars  ;  when  each  labourer 
received  allowances  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  his  family,  when  all  received 
wages  without  performing  any  work,  or 
supplemental  aid  to  bring  up  wages  to 
the  minimum  judged  necessary.  This 
spirit  sflowed  itself  in  the  fires,  riots  and 
outrages  of  1830.  Snys  an  English 
writer  (Ed.  Rev.  vol,  84,  page  150-'51): 
"It  was  in  the  parish  roads  and  in  the 
parish  gravel-pits  that  the  robbery  and 


•Concluded  from  Page  18. 
t  Ed.  Rev.,  vol.  84,  page  47. 
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devastation  of  that  period  were  organ- 
ized.   It  was  in  those  ergasiula  that  the 
labourer  acquired  his  hatred  of  work  and 
his  hatred  of  his  em  ploy  era.    It  was  there 
that  he  found  himself  treated  as  an  en- 
cumbrance, fed,  lodged  and  clothed,  be- 
cause the  magistrate  so  ordered  it;  and 
kept  to  work,  not  because  the  work  was 
profitable  to  his  parish,  but  because  it 
was  painful  to  him.    It  was  there  that  he 
learned  the  doctrine  that  society  is  di- 
vided into  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  rich,  out  of  their  in- 
exhaustible funds,  to  provide  for  the  com- 
fortable subsistence  of  the  poor,  however 
large  their   number,    however   reckless 
their   improvidence,   however   valueless 
their  labour.    It  was  there  that  he  was 
taught  to  feel  every  task  as  a  punishment, 
every  privation  as  a  robbery,  and  all  the 
evils  of  life  as  wrongs  inflicted  by  their 
superiors." 

Allow  me  to  quote  here  a  fragment  of 
the  Report  of  the  English  Commissioners 
on  the  Poor  Laws. 

"  Under  the  influence  of  this  system, 
say  they,  piece-work  is  refused  to  the 
single  men,  or  the  married  man  if  he  have 
any  property,  because  they  can  live  on 
•  day  wages;  it  is  refused  to  the  industri- 
ous because  they  would  earn  too  much. 
The  enterprising  man  who  has  fled  from 
the  tyranny  and  pauperism  of  his  parish  to 
some  place  where  there  is  a  demand  and  a 
reward  for  his  services,  is  driven  from  a 
situation  which  suits  him  and  an  em- 
ployer to  whom  he  is  attached,  and  forced 
to  receive,  as  alms,  a  portion  only  of 
what  he  was  obtaining  by  his  own  ex- 
ertions.   He  is  driven  from  a  place  where 
he  was  earning,  as  a  free  labourer,  twelve 
or  fourteen  shillings  a  week,  and  is  of- 
fered road-work,  as  a  pauper,  at  sixpence 
a  day ;  or  perhaps  he  is  put  up  by  the 
parish  authorities  at  auction  and  sold  to 
the  farmer  who  will  take  him  at  the 
lowest  allowance. 

"  Can  we  wonder  if  the  labourer  aban- 
dons virtues  of  which  this  is  the  reward? 
If  he  gives  up  the  economy  in  return  for 
which  he  has  been  condemned  to  involun- 
tary idleness,  and  the  prudence,  if  it  can 
be  called  such,  which  diminishes  his 
means  just  as  much  as  it  diminishes  his 


wan;ts?      Can  we  wonder,  if  smarting 
under  these  oppressions,  he  considers  the 
law  and  all  those  who  administer  the  Uw 
as  his  enemies,  the  fair  objects  of  his 
fraud  or  of  his  violence  ?    Can  we  won- 
der if  to  increase  his  income  and  to  re- 
venge himself  upon  the  parish,  he  mar- 
ries, and  thus  helps  to  increase  that  local 
over-population  which  is  gradually  eating 
away  the  fund  out  of  which  he  and  all 
the  other  labourers  of  the  parish  are  to 
be  maintained? 

"  The  constant  vrar  which  the  pauper 
has  to  wage  with  all  who  employ  or  pay 
him,  is  destructive  to  his  honesty  and  his 
temper;  as  his  subsistence  docs  not  de- 
pend upon  his  exertions,  he  loses  all  that 
sweetens  labour,  its  association  with  re- 
ward ;  and  gets  through  his  work,  each 
as  it  is,  with  the  reluctance  of  a  slave. 

"In  all  ranks  of  society,  the  great 
sources  of  happiness  and  virtue  are  the 
domestic  iffections,  and  this  is  particu- 
larly the  case  among  those  who  have  bo 
few  resources  as  the  labouring  classes. 
Now,  pauperism  seems  to  be  an  engine 
for  the  purpose  of  disconnecting  each 
member  of  a  family  from  all  others;  f*i 
reducing  all  to  the  state  of  domesticated 
animals,  fed,  lodged  and  provided  for  hy 
the  parish,  without  mataal  dependence  or 
mutual  interest 

"  At  the  time  of  my  joamcy,"  pav^ 
Mr.  Cowell,  "  the  acquaintance  which  1 
had  with  the  practical  operation  of  the 
Poor  Laws,  led  me  to  suppose  that  the 
sum  annually  raised  upon  the  rate-pj«.vf  r»j 
and  ita  progressive  increase,  consiiiuied 
the  main  inconvenience  of  the  Poor  Law 
system.    The  experience  of  a  few  weeks 
served  to  convince  me  that  this  evil,  bow- 
ever  great,  sinks  into  insignificance,  when 
compared  with  the  dreadful  effects  whioh 
the  system  produces  upon  the  moral*  an  J 
happiness  of  the  lower  orders.    It  i«  as 
difficult  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  ii>^ 
reader  a  true  and  faithful  impre^aioo  f 
the  intensity  and  malignancy  of  tho  e\.« 
in  this  point  of  view,  as  it  is  by  any  de- 
scription, to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  <i'e 
horrors  of  a  shipwreck  or  a  pcstiioi  ci. 
A  person  must  converse  with  pan  j  «':*?. 
must  enter  work-houses  and  examine  »i' 
inmates,  most  attend  at  the  parujh  paj 
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table,  before  he  can  form  a  just  concep- 
tion of  the  moral  debasement  which  is 
the  ofiVpriog  of  tbo  present  system ;  ho 
QUist  hear  the  pauper  threaten  to  aban- 
lioQ  his  wife  and  family  unless  more 
money  is  allowed  him,  threaten  to  aban- 
don an  aged,  bed-ridden  mother,  to  turn 
her  outof  bis  house  and  lay  her  down  at  the 
uverseer's  door  unless  he  is  paid  for  giv- 
ing her  shelter;  he  must  hear  parents 
threatening  to  follow  the  same  course  with 
regard  to  their  sick  children  ;  he  must 
sec  mothers  coming  to  receive  the  reward 
«)f  their  daughters'  ignominy,  and  wit- 
ness women  in  cottages  quietly  pointing 
out,  without  the  question  being  asked, 
which  are  their  children  by  their  hus- 
bands and  which  by  other  men  previous 
to  marriage ;  and  when  he  finds  that  he 
can  scarcely  step  into  a  town  or  parish 
frithoat  meeting  some  instance  of  the 
sort,  he  will  do  longer  consider  the  pecuni- 
ary pressure  on  the  rate-payer  as  the  first 
in  the  class  of  evils  which  the  Poor  Laws 
have  entailed  upon  the  community/' 

Among  the  evils  connected  with  the 
Poor  Laws,  are  those  arising  from  the 
laws  of  settlement  and  chargeability. 
The  expense  of  the  support  of  the  poor 
of  any  parish  being  borne  by  that  parbh 
alone,  the  overseers  of  the  poor  evince 
the  greatest  anxiety  to  prevent  the  settle- 
ment of  any  labouring  man ;  for  even  if 
he  is  able  to  earn  his  living  when  he 
comes  into  the  parish,  they  fear  that  he 
may  become  a  burden  at  some  future  time. 
**  Chargeability,"  says  a  writer  in  Cham- 
ber's JoarnaK  "  is  the  English  slave  sys- 
tem. The  poor  man  cannot  go  where  he 
lists  in  search  of  employment,  for  fear 
that  he  may  become  chargeable.  He  can- 
not take  a  good  place  which  may  be 
'>?ered  to  him,  for  he  cannot  get  a  resi- 
Uence  lest  be  become  chargeable.  Houses 
&re  pulled  down  over  the  ears  of  honest 
working  men ;  and  decent  poor  people  are 
driven  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  lest  they 
become  chargeable.  There  is  something 
infinitely  distressing  in  the  whole  basis  of 
this  idea,  that  the  English  peasant  must 
ceetis  be  regarded  from  his  birth,  and  all 
through  life,  as  a  possible  pauper." 

It  is  to  avoid  Ihis  chargeability  that 
the  land-owners  have  polled  down  multi- 


tudes of  cottages,  in  order  that  the 
labourers  whom  they  were  compelled  to 
support  by  poor-rates  might  be  driven 
away  from  the  rural  parishes.  A  quota- 
tion from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Chadwick 
shows  the  operation  of  this  course  of 
action.  "The  lower  districts  of  Read- 
ing," says  he,  **  were  severely  visited  with 
fever  during  the  past  year,  which  called 
attention  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
labouring  population.  While  making  in* 
quiries  upon  the  subject,  I  learned  that 
some  of  the  worst  conditioned  places 
were  occupied  by  agricultural  labourers. 
Many  of  them,  it  appeared,  walked  four, 
six,  seven,  and  even  eight  miles,  in  wet 
and  snow,  to  and  from  their  place  of 
work,  after  twelve  hours'  work  on  the 
farm.  Why,  however,  were  agricultural 
labourers  driven  in  these  fever-nests  of  a 
town  ?  I  was  informed,  in  answer,  that 
they  were  driven  in  there  by  the  pulling 
down  of  cottages  to  avoid  parochial  setr 
ilements  and  contributions  to  their  main- 
tenance in  the  event  of  destitution 

Near  Gainsborough,  Lincoln  and  Lowth, 
the  labourers  walk  even  longer  distances 
than  near  Reading.  I  am  informed  that 
from  the  like  cause,  the  evil  of  over- 
crowding is  going  on  in  the  ill-conditioned 
villages  of  open  parishes." 

By  pursuing  this  system,  a  number  of 
land-owners  combining  in  one  parish  and 
pulling  down  the  cottages  on  their  estates, 
drive  all  the  labourers  to  some  little  town 
in  a  neighbouring  parish ;  and  in  tliis 
way,  while  they  can  have  them  as 
labourers  if  they  want  them,  they  are 
relieved  of  the  burden  of  their  support, 
which  falls  upon  the  merchants  and 
citizens  of  the  towns. 

It  is  to  prevent  chargeability  that  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  have  hurried  away, 
in  open  carts,  dying  paupers  in  order  to 
save  the  parish  the  cost  of  their  funeral, 
and  women  about  to  become  mothers,  for 
fear  that  their  infanta  might  obtain  a 
residence  by  being  born  in  the  parish. 
.  Such  was  the  cff'ect  of  the  whole  system 
of  the  Poor  Laws,  that  England,  which 
had  withstood  the  efforts  of  Europe  in 
arms,  was  sinking  under  the  canker  of 
pauperism.  To  find  a  remedy  was  an 
imperions  necessity.  Commissioners  were 
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sent  by  Pnrliament  to  examine  personally 
into  the  working  of  the  system.  They 
published  a  report  in  fourteen  folio 
Tolumes.  The  Poor  Law  amendment  act 
was  passed  soon  after,  containing  the  fol- 
lowing provisions.  The  power  of  admin- 
istering and  regulating  relief  was  vested 
solely  in  a  Central  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, residing  in  London  and  assisted 
by  assistant-commissioners,  each  itinerant 
in  his  own  district.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  this  board  was  to  arrange  the  fifteen 
thousand  parishes  of  England  into  five 
hundred  and  ninety-five  Unions,  each  fur- 
nished with  a  work-house.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  that  the  attempt  to  make  pub- 
lic relief  distasteful  by  giving  the  pauper 
a  subsistence  less  abundant  or  less  pala- 
table than  that  of  the  independent 
labourer  was  impracticable ;  that  it  was 
impossible  to  impose  upon  him  labour 
more  arduous  than  that  to  which  he  had 
been  accu&tomed,  or  even  as  much  so ; 
and  moreover,  that  this  labour  was  neces- 
sarily unprofitable^  It  was  now  deter- 
mined to  put  another  condition  upon  the 
administration  of  relief.  No  able-bodied 
person  was  to  receive  it  from  the  parish 
except  on  becoming  an  inmate  of  the 
TTork-housc,  that  is  to  say,  a  prisoner.  It 
"was  thought  that  confinement  and  re- 
striction to  the  tedious  tasks  and  regular 
hours  of  the  work-house  would  drive 
away  the  poor.  But  in  the  first  place, 
bow  was  it  possible  to  confine  nearly  two 
millions  of  paupers  in  less  than  six  hun- 
dred work-houses  ?  It  is  clear  that  the 
thing  was  impossible.  What  alternative 
remained?  Should  relief  be  refused  to 
twelve  hundred  thousand  human  beings, 
who  had  no  means  of  earning  a  living 
since  their  labour  was  not  wanted,  merely 
because  there  were  no  places  uf  confine- 
ment sufficiently  large  to  contain  them  ? 
Was  society,  which  had  encouraged  their 
multiplication  by  a  vicious  legislation, 
now  to  decree  that,  whereas  they  were 
supernumeraries  in  the  great  family,  and 
whereas  it  would  involve  an  immoderate 
expenditure  to  erect  jails  for  them,  they 


must  therefore  starve?  Humanity  for- 
bade such  a  conclusion.  Relief  to  the 
able-bodied  must  therefore  be  continued, 
acts  of  Parliament  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. And  it  was  not  buroanitj 
alone  which  urged  its  claims  on  this  oc- 
casion. U'welye  hundred  thousand  pau- 
pers, turned  loose  upon  society  with  no 
other  prospect  but  starvation,  would  have 
taken  by  force  the  relief  which  was  de* 
nied  them,  and  would  have  been  sup- 
ported in  the  act  by  twice  that  number  of 
those  who  are  always  trembling  on  the 
verge  of  pauperism.  The  result  would 
have  been  a  revolution  of  unspeakable 
horror.  The  remedy  came  too  late.  If 
imprisonment  and  separation  of  families 
had  been  made  the  condition  of  relief 
from  the  beginning,  no  man  would  bave 
married  when  it  was  probable,  nay,  cer- 
tain that  he  would  be  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  such  terms  or  to  die.  The  number 
of  labourers  would  have  remained  pro- 
portionate to  the  demand.  But  now,  these 
supernumeraries  had  been  called  into  ex- 
isteuce  by  the  direct  efiect  of  the  Poor 
Laws,  and  society  must  bear  the  burden 
of  them. 

Those  who  had  been  so  short-eightedas 
to  expect  any  important  advantage  from 
the  amendment  act,  soon  found  their  ex- 
pectations deceived.  The  bill  came  into 
efiective  operation  in  1836.  Daring  the 
ten  years  following,  the  proportion  of 
those  receiving  out-dcor  relief  baa  varied 
between  eighty-five  and  eighty-nine  per 
cent.*  ''At  the  last  return,"  ttaya  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  (Oct.  18-16,  page  162,) 
"out  of  1,470,970  relieved,  only  215,o2o 
were  inmates  of  the  work-house.''  The 
poor-rates,  which  bad  at  first  very  much 
diminished,  soon  began  to  increase  again. 
"  During  a  period,  not  merely  of  profound 
tranquillity,  but  of  eminent  prt^^pcrity, 
the  expenditure  has  gone  on  inoreaMu,>:^ 
until,  in  eight  years,  it  has  risen  nearly 
twenty-five  per  cent.  If  its  advance  be 
not  checked,  it  must  in  time  eat  away  the 
whole  rental. .  .  •  We  trust  that  we  shall 
escape  these  as  we  have  escaped  many 


•Edinburgh  Review,  January,  1846.     The  sum  expended  in  relief  in  those  ten  years 
was  $236,164,000,  over  twenty-three  and  a  half  millions  a  year. 
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other  perils  which  seemed  scarcely  avoid- 
able: bot  we  must  say  that  of  all  the 
dangers  to  which  we  are  exposed,  those 
connected  with  the  Pot  Laws  are  the 
most  threatening."     (Ibid,  page  163.) 

It  will  be  perceived,  not  without  sur- 
pme  by  many,  from  this  sketch  of  the 
English  Poor  Laws,  that  while  the  doctrine 
of  the  Right  to  employment  and  subsist- 
ence has  been  advanced  on  the  Continent 
as  a  mere  theory,  it  is  in  England  that  it 
bis  been  actually  put  in  practice,  and 
with  the  disastrous  results  that  we  have 
?e€n.    While  French  and  German  publi- 
dsts  were  asserting   that  society  owes 
every  nan  a  living  and  were  laughed  at 
frr  their  pains,  British  statesmen  acted 
out  the  aphorism  until  ruin  stared  them 
in  the  face. 

And  yet,  look  at  the  industrial  world. 

Mark  the  contrast  between  the  rich  and 

the  poor.     See  the  capitalist  becoming 

more  and  more  wealthy  from  year  to 

year,  while  his  operativeu  are  sinking 

lower  and  lower  in  the  depths  of  misery, 

and  thousands  are  unable  to  find  even 

the  least  profitable  labour.     Then  hear 

9om©  eloquent,  generous-hearted  apostle 

of  these  pariahs  exclaim :  '*  This  is  not 

jast !    Those  stout-armed  labourers,  with- 

oQt  whom  your  society  and  civilization 

would  sink  into  non-entity,  are  worthy  of 

tiefrbire.     This  is  the  truth:  whenever 

a  human  being  does  devote^  or  is  mlling 

and  ready  to  devote  his  life  to  one  of  the 

p^irsnits  which  are  benefcial  to  society^ — 

to  him  society  owes,  in  return^  a  living,*' 

Does  not  this  sound  plausible?    Does 
it  not  seem  reasonable? 

Undoubtedly  it  does.    And  this  is  why 
it  has  been  believed  and  acted  upon.   Not 
an] J  so,  but  it  is  tme  tit  the  abstract »    In 
the  abstract,  be  who  labours,  is  entitled 
to  a  coDipensaticn,  a  remuneration,  for 
his  labour.    But  living  men  are  not  ab- 
stractions ;  capital,  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence. Are  not  abstractions.    They  exist  in 
definite  qnantities ;  and  definite  relations 
exist  bett^«en  tbem.    Granting  the  ab- 
stract right  of  the  labourer  to  compensa- 
tion, of  what  use  will  the  right  be  when 
*he  number  of  labourers  becomes  so  large 
that  the  means  of  compensation  fail?  The 
ittempt  of  any  state  or  government  to  de- 


cree that  there  shall  be  employment  and 
subsistence  for  every  one,  is  the  same 
thing  as  saying  that  the  state  shall  create 
out  of  nothing  the  means  of  subsistence 
for  its  citizens,  whatever  may  be  their 
number,  however  superfluous  or  unprofit- 
able their  labour. 

The  truth  is  that  this  right  to  a  living 
does  not  exist,  because  it  depetuls  upon  an 
impossibility.  It  may  be  said  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  rich  to  divide  their  sur. 
plus  among  the  poor,  and  that  if  this 
were  done,  all  would  have  enough.  But 
the  only  effect  of  doing  so  would  be  to 
make  all  poor,  to  disperse  capitals,  to  com- 
pel all  men  to  forsake  all  pursuits  except 
that  of  procuring  the  means  of  satisfying 
their  physical  wants;  and  consequently  to 
destroy  learning,  science,  literature,  and 
civilization.  "  If  the  poor  had  really  a 
claim  of  right  to  support,"  says  Malthus, 
"I  do  not  think  that  any  man  could  justify 
his  wearing  broadcloth,  or  eating  as 
much  meat  as  he  wants  for  dinner ;  and 
those  who  assert  this  right,  and  yet  are 
rolling  in  their  carriages,  living  every 
day  luxuriously  and  keeping  even  their 
horses  on  food  of  which  their  fellow- 
creatures  are  in  want,  must  bo  allowed  to 
act  with  the  greatest  inconsistency.  Tak- 
ing an  individual  instance,  without  refer- 
ence to  consequences,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  argument  (for  the  right  to  sub- 
sistence) is  irresistible.  Can  it  be  pre- 
tended for  a  moment  that  a  part  of  the 
mutton  which  I  expect  to  eat  to-day  would 
not  be  much  more  beneficially  employed 
on  some  hard-working  labourer,  who  has 
not  perhaps  tasted  animal  food  for  the 
last  week,  or  on  some  poor  family  who 
cannot  command  sufiicient  food  of  any 
kind  fully  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  appe- 
tite? If  these  instances  were  not  of  a 
nature  to  multiply  in  proportion  as  such 
wants  were  indiscriminately  gratified,  1 
should  not  have  the  smallest  hesitation 
in  most  fully  allowing  the  right.  But  as 
it  appears  clearly,  both  from  theory  and 
experience,  that  if  the  claim  were  allowed, 
it  would  soon  increase  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  satisfying  it,  and  that  the  at- 
tempt to  do  so  would  involve  the  human 
race  in  the  most  wretched  and  universal 
poverty,  it  follows  necessarily  that  our 
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conduct,  which  denies  the  right,  is  more 
suited  to  the  present  state  of  our  l>eing 
than  our  declamations  which  allow  it." 
(Malthus  on  Population.     Appendix.) 

The  simple  fact  is  this.  The  sum  which 
is  available  for  the  payment  of  wages  in 
any  country  is  in  its  nature  limited.  Al- 
though it  is  indefinite,  that  is  to  say  Tari- 
able  with  circumstances,  it  is  not  infinite 
as  seems  to  be  supposed  by  the  theories 
and  systems  which  we  have  considered. 
If  the  number  of  labourers  among  whom 
this  sum  is  to  be  distributed  be  very  small, 
the  share  of  each  one  will  be  very  large. 
If  this  number  be  very  large,  the  share 
of  each  one  must  be  very  small,  too  small 
perhaps  to  sustain  life,  and  then  suffering 
and  starvation  must  diminish  the  labour- 
ers until  the  portion  of  each  increases 
sufficiently  to  support  him.  The  taxation 
of  the  rich  cannot  make  the  sum  larger ; 
for  what  is  taken  from  the  rich  in  the 
shape  of  poor-rates  is  subtracted  from 
what  they  would  spend  in  the  wages  of 
servants,  labourers,  &c.  It  relieves  the 
evil  with  one  hand  and  multiplies  it  with 
the  other. 

Let  us  observe  here  that  these  perplex- 
ing problems  are  but  slightly  modified  by 
political  institutions.  England  has  a 
powerful  aristocracy,  primogeniture,  and 
the  Poor  Laws ;  all  her  lands  are  concen- 
trated in 'the  bands  of  only  thirty  thou- 
sand proprietors,  and  she  suffers  from 


these  social  evils.  France  has  no  aris- 
tocracy, no  primogeniture,  no  Poor  Lawp, 
and  her  lands  are  distributed  among  fif- 
teen millions  of  proprietors,  and  she  ha? 
rushed  from  revolution  to  revolution,  the 
last  two  or  three  of  which  were  caused 
mainly  by  social  and  not  by  political 
evils.  In  the  Netherlands  the  number  of 
paupers  depending  upon  public  cbaritj 
is  one-fiflh  of  the  population.  Even  in 
this  Union,  pauperism,  like  all  other  isins, 
is  gaining  ground  in  the  Northern  States: 
these  bear  in  their  bosom  the  seeds  of  all 
the  calamities  which  afflict  England  at 
this  day.* 

To  attempt  to  remedy  such  evils  bj 
revolutions  as  France  has  done,  is  to  pour 
oil,  not  upon  the  troubled  waters,  but 
upon  a  fiery  blaze.  Suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  in  England,  for  example,  where 
exist  the  greatest  social  inequalities,  where 
we  find  royalty  costing  yearly  an  immeusv 
sum  in  empty  pomp  and  sinecures,  an 
established  church,  a  prodigious  public 
debt,  a  Sutherland  and  a  Westminster, 
with  incomes  of  five  thousand  dollars  a 
day,  and  by  the  side  of  these,  two  mil- 
lions of  starving  wretches ;  anpposc  that 
there  a  revolution  were  to  equalize  &U 
things,  to  sweep  away  the  burden  of 
costly  establishments  and  the  public  debt: 
it  is  possible  that  the  masses  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  would  experience  a  temporary 
relief.    Grant,  for  the  sake  of  the  ar^u- 
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*The  truth  of  this  assertion  has  unfortunately  been  demonstrated  by  the  effects  of  thi 
late  commercial  crisis  in  the  Northern  cities.     Bread-riots  and  processions  of  iinemployeti 
labourers  demanding  relief  from  the  government,  show  that  thcriO  is,  iu  many  plucea^  a 
redundancy  of  labour. 

We  must  be  allowed  to  quote  a  brief  article  which  met  our  eye  when  about  to  ser»«^ 
tiiesc  sheets  to  the  press.  We  quote  from  the  National  Intelligencer  of  March  lOili,  1S'''>. 

"Albany  and  Clinton  counties,  N.  Y.,have  failed  to  make  returns.  In  the  remaining  c<«uti- 
ties  of  tlie  State  the  whole  expense  of  support  andreliefamounts  $1,354,383  00.  The  num 
ber  of  persons  relieved  is  set  down  at  173,240 ;  of  which  75,400  were  inmates  of  th«^ 
alms-houses;  the  remainder  are  termed  "out-door  poor,"  and  receive  temporary  re  tit- f 
only.     Tlie  "poor-house  establishments,'*  witli  which  is  connected  7,101   acres  of  lanL 
are  valued  at  about  one   million  of  dollars.     The  annual  value  of  paupcr-Iab<^>ur,  in  a*, 
the  poor-houses,  is  estimated  at  $27,000.     Of  the  number  of  paupers,  67^000  were  \i*  ri> 
in  the  U.  States." 

This  is  the  English  system  out  and  out.  Already  the  work-houses  are  insuiTlcieut  :  • 
contain  the  paupers,  and  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  persons  are  receiving  <»ui-il<**»r 
relief.  In  this  case  the  seed  has  sprouted,  and  the  Upas  tree  of  pauperism  is  alrua  '.* 
sending  forth  vigorous  shoots. 
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ncnt,  what  moat  certainly  would  not  be 
the  case,  that  every  one  would  be  in  com- 
fort and  plenty.  The  result  would  be 
that  all  those  prudential  checks  upon 
marriage,  which  are  caused  by  the  fear 
cf  want,  and  the  difficulty  of  ensuring 
the  means  of  subsistence  being  with- 
drawn, the  population  would  double  in 
less  than  twenty-five  years;  and  at  the 
end  of  that  period,  the  evils  now  existing 
▼ould  return  with  more  than  double  the 
amoant  of  pressure. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  obtain 
copioas  information  concerning  the  Poor 
L^ws  of  coniinental  Europe  than  con- 
eerniog  those  of  England. 

It  seems  that  most  of  the  European  na- 
tions reject,  or  have  never  entertained  the 
idea  that  the  State  owes  relief  to  the  poor. 
Although  France  is  honourably  distin- 
guished by  the  number  and  the  liberal 
administration  of  her  eleemosynary  estab- 
lishments, she  has  never  granted  to  the 
poor  a  legal  right  to  succour,  in  spite  of 
the  declamations  of  her  demagogues. 
She  has  reaped  the  fruit  of  this  wise  poli^ 
ej  in  the  greater  self-reliance  of  her  lo- 
louring  classes,  which  have  also  been 
prevented  from  multiplying  as  rapidly  as 
they  would  have  done  if  they  could  have 
depended  upon  the  State  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  themselves  and  their  families. 

Other  nations  seem  to  have  been  aware 
of  the  evils  consequent  upon  a  redundant 
population,  and  have  discouraged  impru- 
dent marriages.  It  has  been  remarked 
by  Malthns  that  even  two  or  three  years 
added  to  the  average  age  at  which  mar- 
riages are  contracted,  make  a  sensible 
difference  in  the  average  number  of  chil- 
dren to  a  marriage.  The  obligation  to 
military  service  which  exists  in  almost 
every  continental  state,  has  for  its  effect 
to  retard  the  period  of  marriage  and  con- 
sequently to  check  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation. 

In  the  "  Preface  to  the  Foreign  com- 
munications on  Poor  Laws,  ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  Febru- 
ary 21(it,  1834,"  are  found  the  following 
statements : 

"  The  conditions  on  which  parochial  as- 
sistance is  afforded  in  the  countries  in 
qaestion,  (Russia,  Norway,  Sweden,  Den- 


mark and  the  German  States,)  form  per- 
haps the  principal  difference  between 
their  systems  and  that  which  we  have 
adopted.  In  England  where  the  scale  and 
the  allowance  system  prevail,  no  condi- 
tion whatever  can  be  said  to  be  imposed 
on  the  pauper.  What  he  receives  is  a 
mere  gratuitous  addition  to  his  income. 
Even  where  work  is  required,  the  hours 
are  in  general  fewer,  and  the  labour  less 
severe  than  those  of  the  independent  la- 
bourer; and  the  workhouse,  the  most 
powerful  of  our  instruments  of  repres- 
sion, affords  in  general,  food,  lodging,  clo- 
thing and  warmth  better  than  can  be 
found  in  the  cottage,  and  may  he  quUted 
at  a  day*s  notice. 

"  But  in  all  the  countries  which  we  have 
been  considering,  except  the  Canton  de 
Berne  and  perhaps  Denmark,  the  great 
obcct  of  pauper  legislation,  that  of  ren- 
dering the  situation  of  the  pauper  less 
agreeable  than  that  of  the  independent 
labourer  has  been  effectually  attained. 

'*  On  recurring  to  the  statements  whicb 
we  have  extracted,  it  will  be  seen  that  he 
loses  all  right  to  property;  that  he  be- 
comes incapable  of  contracting  marriage 
while  receiving  relief,  cannot  marry  until 
he  has  reimbursed  the  parish,  or  has  pro- 
cured security  that  his  future  family  shall 
not  become  chargeable,  or  till  three  years 
have  elapsed  since  he  last  received  relief. 
If  married,  he  loses  control  over  his  chil- 
dren— he  cannot  choose  his  residence  or 
his  occupation — and  if  he  once  becomes 
the  inmate  of  a  work-house,  he  incurs  the 
risk  of  imprisonment  for  life.  When  such 
are  the  terms  offered  by  the  public,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  none  but  the  re- 
ally destitute  will  accept  them. 

"  The  prevalence  of  habits  productive 
of  pauperism  is  repressed  by  subjecting 
the  whole  labouring  population  to  super- 
intendence and  restrictions  which  we 
would  consider  vexatious. 

*'In  almost  all  the  countries  which 
have  been  mentioned,  endeavors  are  made 
to  prevent  the  existence  of  a  redundant 
population,  by  throwing  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  imprudent  marriages.  Marriage 
on  the  part  of  persons  in  the  actual  re- 
ceipt of  relief,  appears  to  be  every  where 
prohibited,  and  the  marriage  of  those  who 
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are  notlikelj  to  possess  tbe  means  of  inde- 
pendent support,  is  allowed  by  very  few. 

**  Thus  we  are  told  that  in  Norway  no 
one  can  marry  without  showing  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  clergyman,  that  he  is 
permanently  settled  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  offer  a  fair  prospect  that  he  can  main- 
tain a  family. 

*'  In  Mecklenburg,  that  marriages  are 
delayed  by  conscription  in  the  twenty 
second  year,  and  military  service  for  six 
years:  besides,  the  parties  must  have  a 
dwelling,  without  which  a  clergyman  is 
not  permitted  to  marry  them.  The  mea 
marry  at  from  twenty-five  to  thirty,  the 
women  not  much  earlier,  as  both  must 
first  gain  by  service  enough  to  establish 
themselves. 

"  In  Saxony,  that  a  man  may  not  mar- 
ry before  he  is  twenty-one  years  old,  if 
liable  to  serve  in  the  army.  In  Dresden, 
profession ists,  (by  which  word  artisans 
are  probably  meant)  may  not  marry  until 
they  become  masters  in  their  trade. 

**  In  Wurtemberg,  that  no  man  is  allow- 
ed to  marry  till  his  twenty-fifth  year,  on 
account  of  his  military  duties,  unless  per- 
mission be  especially  obtained  or  purchas- 
ed. At  that  age  he  must  also  obtain  per- 
mission, which  is  granted  on  proving  that 
he  and  his  wife  would  have  together  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  a  family,  or  to  estab- 
lish themselves;  (from  §100  to  $300,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  town  where 
they  are  to  reside.) 

"  It  is  possible  that  a  compulsory  Poor 
law  may  work  tolerably  wvll  in  countries 
where  the  bulk  of  the  population  possess 
property ;  where  every  motion  of  the  lar 
bourer  is  watched  by  an  inquisitive  police 
and  controlled  by  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment; where  marriage  is  forbidden  to 
tihe  indigent,  and  where  the  relief  itself 
is  a  sort  of  punishment." 

From  this  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the 
poor  in  Europe,  (and  the  poor  comprise 
ehe  great  bulk  of  the  labouring  classes, 
that  is  to  say  the  mass  of  the  nation,)  it  is 
evident  that  they  are  in  a  condition  of  bon- 
dage at  all  times.  While  they  call  them- 
selves independent  labourers  they  are  the 
slaves  of  the  employers,  or  rather  what 
is  still  worse,  of  eircumstances  over  which 
it  is  impossible  to  exert  any  control.  When 


they  call  upon  the  government  for  relief, 
they  can  obtain  it  only  by  submitting  to 
the  most  absolute  slavery,  abandonJDg 
their  rights  to  property,  choice  of  rcbi- 
dence,  employment,  even  marriage  and 
control  over  their  own  offspring ;  if  these 
conditions  are  not  enforced,  the  conse- 
quence is  the  rapid  increase  of  pauper- 
ism and  the  ruin  of  the  country. 

Can  any  man  in  his  sober  senses  im:i- 
gine  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  so  at- 
tractive as  to  induce  the  Southern  people 
to  liberate  all  their  black  slaves  in  order 
to  reduce  themselves  to  a  condition  in  so 
mai^y  respects  worse  than  slavery  ?  An  1 
yet  this  is  the  form  of  society  which  is 
held -up  to  ns  as  vastly  superior  and  pref- 
erable to  ours. 

But  are  these  evils  inseparable  from 
free  society  ?  Must  the  State  be  corroded 
and  eaten  up  by  pauperism,  or  else  must 
it  protect  itself  against  this  canker  by 
a  restrictive  legislation  upon  marriage, 
residence,  employments,  which  virtually 
would  make  slaves  of  all  the  citizens  ? 

The  question  cannot  be  answered  better 
than  by  quoting  the  words  of  the  di^tin- 
guished  English  Political  Economist,  Juha 
Stuart  Mill. 

"  No  remedies  for  low  wages,**  says  te, 
"  have  the  least  chance  of  being  effica- 
cious, which  do  not  operate  on  and  through 
the  minds  and  habits  of  tbe  people.  While 
these  are  unaffected,  anj  contrivance,  even 
if  successful,  for  temporarily  impruvin;;; 
the  condition  of  the  very  poor,  would  but 
let  slip  the  reins  by  which  population  was 
previously  curbed,  and  coald  only  there- 
fore, continue  to  produce  its  effect  if,  by 
the  whip  and  spur  of  taxation,  capital 
were  compelled  to  follow  at  an  equally 
accelerated  pace.  But  the  process  could 
not  possibly  last  for  long  together ;  and 
whenever  it  stopped,  it  would  leave  tbe 
country  with  an  inerectsed  number  of  th: 
poorest  class t  and  a  diminished  popvlaiion 
of  all  but  the  poorest,  or,  if  it  continued 
long  enough,  with  no?ie  at  all  (bat  the 
poorest.)  For  '  to  this  complexion  niu«t 
come  at  last'  all  social  arrangements  which 
remove  the  natural  checks  to  pc.pulatioD 
without  substituting  any  others. 

**  By  what  means  then  is  poverty  to  U' 
contended  against?    How  is  the  evil  cl 
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low  wages  to  be  remedied?  If  the  ex- 
pe«iiente  ncually  recommended  for  tlie 
purpose  are  not  adapted  to  it,  can  no 
others  be  thought  of?  Can  political  econ- 
omy do  nothing,  but  only  object  to  every 
thins,  and  demonstrate  that  nothing  can 
]>c  done? 

"If  this  were  so,  political  economy 
mi^ht  have  a  needful,  but  would  have  a 
melancholy  and  a  thankless  task.  If  the 
bulk  of  the  haman  race  are  always  to  re- 
main, <2«  at  present,  slaves  to  toil  in  which 
tliey  have  no  interest,  and  therefore  feel 
no  interest,  drudging  from  early  morning 
till  late  at  night  for  bare  necessaries,  and 
witli  all  the  intellectual  and  moral  defi- 
ciencies which  that  implies ;  without  re- 
purees  either  in  mind  or  feelings ;  tin- 
iavfjht^  for  they  cannot  b^  better  taught 
thin  fed  ;  selfish,  for  all  their  thoughts 
are  required  for  themselves ;  without  in- 
terests or  sentiments  as  citizens  and  mem- 
bers of  society,  and  with  a  sense  of  in- 
justice rankling  in  their  minds,  equally 
Tor  what  they  have  not,  and  for  what 
others  have ;  I  know  not  what  there  is 
which  should  make  a  person,  with  any 
capacity  of  reason,  concern  himself  about 
the  destinies  of  the  haman  race." 

You  would  naturally  infer  from  this 
pa<«5age,  that  its  author  who  so  forcibly 
depicts  the  evil,  is  going  to  point  out  a 
reine»iy  which  will  be  at  least  of  some 
appreciable    efi^ect    within   a  reasonable 
time.  -  What  is  the  first  and  the  most  ef- 
ficient whioh  offers  itself  to  every  reflect- 
ic^  mind?    The  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  labouring  classes ;  not  that 
lx»asted  Prnssian  system  of  which  so  much 
has  been  said  of  late,  but  which  has  never 
;;iven  to  Prussia  any  rank  or  weight  or 
iLfiuence  among  civilized  nations,  beyond 
what  her  material  potter ,  her  three  hun- 
dred thousand  bayonets  secure  to  her. 
But   an  education,   the  chief  object  of 
wliich  would   be  to   difinse   among  the 
niri*i«es  that  species  of  knowledge  best 
*uited  to  them;  an  education  which  pla- 
'•tng  history  and  political  economy  in  the 
first  rank,  would  teach  men  that  it  is  vain 
and  absurd  to  h(dd  governments,  or  soci- 
ety, or  the  possessors  of  capital  rcsponsi- 
Me  for  the  evils  which  are  the  necessary 


consequences  of  the  want  of  foresight  of 
the  people;  and  which  would  impress 
upon  them  the  lesson  that  it  is  to  their  own 
virtues,  self  restraint,  industry  and  fru- 
gality that  they  must  look  for  ameliora- 
tion in  their  condition,  above  all,  an  edu- 
cation which  would  increase  the  wants  of 
the  people ;  for  without  the  creation  of 
what  some  call  artificial  wants,  there  can 
bo  no  civilization.  He  who  has  none  but 
the  lowest  physical  wants  is  a  savage, 
lie,  who  like  the  Irish  peasant,  is  satisfied 
to  vegetate  in  a  mud  hovel  on  the  produce 
of  a  half  acre  of  potatoes,  is  but  little 
higher  in  the  human  scale ;  and  he  is 
willing  and  ready  to  marry  before  twenty, 
and  to  bring  up  a  family  in  the  same  ab- 
ject condition.  An  education  which  would 
make  the  masses  consider  as  a  necessary 
condition  for  marriage,  the  possession  of 
a  comfortable  house  or  the  reasonable  as- 
surance of  being  able  to  rent  one,  and 
the  certainty  of  being  able  to  earn  enough 
to  subsist  on  food  not  inferior  in  cost  or 
quality  to  wheat  bread,  meat  and  milk, 
and  these  in  abundance,  would  raise  the 
self-respect  and  the  standard  of  comfort 
of  the  people,  and  would  bo  the  most 
powerful,  the  only  etTectivo  check  to  that 
over  population  which  is  the  curse  of  freo 
society.  Without  this,  neither  emigra- 
tion nor  the  putting  in  cultivation  of  waste 
lands,  (the  other  remedies  proposed  by 
Mr.  Mill,)  can  bring  any  relief,  for  they 
would  prove  only  a  stimulus  to  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  already  redundant  la- 
bourers. Such  an  education  is  then  the 
remedy  in  view. 

But  how  is  it  to  be  applied?  What 
chance  is  there  of  imparting  an  education 
to  the  poor  man's  children,  when  inexo- 
rable necessity  compels  them  to  begin  a 
life  of  unremitting  toil  in  the  factory,  the 
coal  pit,  the  work-shop  or  the  field,  be- 
fore they  have  reached  the  age  of  ten 
years?  How  many  centuries  perhaps, 
must  elapse  before  the  English  operative 
and  peasant  and  the  Irish  cotter,  erabru- 
ted  by  twenty  generations  of  misery, 
privations  and  bad  legislation,  can  be 
raised  to  the  desired  level  ?  In  view  of 
the  difficulties  in  t'e  way  of  its  applica- 
tion and  the  great  length  of  time  which 
must  elapse  before  its  eff'ects  can  be  felt, 
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are  we  not  justifiable  in  considering  the 
remedy  as  illusory  ? 

But  there  is  another  obstacle  in  the 
yray.  The  tendency  of  free  society  is  to 
counteract  the  operation  of  the  remedy  ; 
to  lower  the  average  standard  of  comforts 
and  consequently  the  self-respect  of  the 
people.  Where  there  exists  no  "well  de- 
fined line  of  demarcation  between  the 
lowest  class  of  society  and  the  class  im- 
mediately above  it,  the  downwards  trans- 
ition is  eai^y  and  not  attended  with  much 
shame  or  injury  to  men's  feelings.  No 
such  facility  however  in  the  transition  up- 
wards ;  "  Facilis  descensus  Acerni,  sed  re- 
vocare  gradum "  The  young  trades- 
man or  mechanic,  who  is  for  the  present 
a  little  above  the  labourer  that  lives  from 
hand  to  mouth,  might  by  using  prudence 
and  waiting  a  few  years,  marry  with  a 
reasonable  prospect  that  his  family  would, 
if  not  rise  in  condition,  at  least  remain 
stationary.  Bnt  when  his  feelings  are  ex- 
cited by  youthful  passion,  he  will  lay 
aside  all  penitential  considerations.  He 
will  not  be  deterred  from  marrying  five 
years  too  early  by  the  prospect  of  himself 
and  his  .  children's  being  reduced  to  the 
rank  of  the  mere  day  laborer  or  even  the 
recipient  of  public  charity.  For  yielding 
to  that  so  natural  tendency  to  prefer  pres- 
ent gratification  to  future  advantages,  ho 
will  argue  that  after  all,  the  inferior  con- 
dition is  not  degrading;  he  sees  in  it  mul- 
titudes of  men  no  worse  than  himself  in 
blood,  intellect,  education  or  virtue.  And 
when  be  sinks  into  that  condition,  (and 
this  by  his  own  fault  and  imprudence,) 
he  will  find  millions  around  him  to  keep 
him  in  countenance,  to  repeat  with  him 
that  they  are  as  good  as  those  more  fa- 
vored by  fortune,  and  to  attribute  the 
cause  of  their  misery  to  social  injustice, 
the  oppression  of  the  employers,  or  the 
misrule  of  the  government. 

But  where  a  strong,  unmistakable,  in- 
effaceable lino  of  demarcation  separates 
the  lowest  class  from  all  the  others,  no 
one  can  sink  into  it  without  shame,  moral 
suffering,  and  a  deep  feeling  of  degrada- 
tion. Hence'  the  conservative  infiuenco 
of  slavery  upon  the  standard  of  comforts 
and  self-respect  among  those  that  are 
above  it.    It  is  said  by  our  Northern 


brethren  that  slavery  has  instilled  into 
the  Southern  people  the  idea  that  labour 
is  degrading  to  the  white  man.  This  io 
true  as  regards  the  lowest  departments 
of  physical  labour,  which  involve  the  least 
exercise  of  the  mind,  and  which  are  con- 
sequently the  worst  paid.  But  what  is 
the  necessary  consequence  of  this  char- 
acteristic of  the  Southern  people?  Af 
they  will  not  engage  in  this  lowest  man- 
ual labour,  they  are  compelled  to  acquire 
such  knowledge  as  will  fit  them  fur  some- 
thing above  it,  whether  in  agriculture,  the 
learned  professions,  or  the  mechanical  arts, 
(which,  whatever  has  been  said,  are  higlilj 
honoured  and  more  lucrative  than  at  the 
North.)  Another  consequenoe  is  the  vast- 
ly increased  power  of  what  Malthus  terms 
the  prudential  check  on  population.  The 
Southerner,  unless  already  degraded,  vrill 
not  marry  if  he  perceives  that  by  doing 
80,  he  must  sink  himself  or  his  ofTspriog 
to  that  level  which  is  in  his  country  that 

w 

of  the  slave  or  the  colored  oaan.  If  he  is 
poor,  he  waits  until  he  accumulates  suffi- 
cient capital  or  secures  adequate  employ- 
ment to  enable  him  to  retain  his  place  iu 
society ;  and  frequently  in  order  to  do  so. 
he  seeks  his  fortune  in  regions  far  distant 
from  his  native  state.  This  self-respect, 
call  it  pride  if  you  choose,  is  one  of  the 
most  precious  qualities  whieh  a  people 
can  possess.  Those  who  are  deficient  in 
it  can  never  be  raised  in  the  scale  of  hu- 
manity. 

The  chief,  almost  the  only  cause  of  so- 
cial evils,  is  the  pressure  of  population 
upon  the  means  of  subsistence.  Slaverv 
is  a  mighty  bulwark  against  this.  It  if 
owing  to  the  influence  of  slavery  that  tL« 
whites  increase  more  slowly  in  the  South 
than  in  the  free  states.  Some  may  re^rrei 
this,  because  they  see  in  it  the  loss  of  po- 
litical preponderance.  Bat  thou;;h  this 
may  seem  an  evil  at  present,  it  will  h*» 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  srx^ial 
elevation  of  the  Southern  people.  Let  u* 
repeat  it  once  more,  for  it  is  an  important 
truth:  the  idea  of  the  advantage  of  a 
very  dense  'population  is  founded  up'm 
that  of  physical  force.  It  considers  citi- 
zens as  so  many  soldiers  to  be  used  fv-r 
defence  or  conquest.  Bat  where  the  law-. 
of  justice  and  equity  prevail   as  thov 
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wnf«deration,  this  con- 
I  bave  no  weight.  Lit- 
ibonld  be  as  carefnlly 
rights  aa  if  ebe  could 
ober  of  soldiers  to  de- 
erial  New  York  to  de- 
»e  taws  are  to  be  disre- 
ctioD  which  poesesNi 
rrity,  the  looncr  thia 
1,  the  belt«r :  and  id 
,  the  Sooth  has  nothing 
g  a  leM  nameroas  pop- 
enongh,   and    strong 

Ve  ihonld  tberefore  ro- 
de increase  bat  elowly, 
Mf  that  they  will  not 
Bh  their  high  porition 

ing  power  of  ilHTei-y 
latioD,  applim  to  ibe 
IS  to  the  employers.     It 

of  RgnUtiDg  the  dii- 
ir.  In  the  free  coud- 
is  could  be  relieved  by 
lart  of  the  population 
ere  it  is  too  dense  to 
even  to  colonies  where 
.    Bnt  this  cannot  be 

ing  to  the   State   the 

emifpratioD ;  that  is  to 
riring  the  labourer  of 
eing  his  reaidenoc,  his 
nploymenti ;  in  a  word, 
im  a  slnve.*  Slavery 
f  remoting  the  redun- 

placea  where  their  la- 
itable.  If  thia  is  done 
ost  of  mnch  indirideal 


saFering  by  the  separation  of  families, 
it  IB  not  en  essential  part  of  slavery. 
Tbo  law  which  limits  the  right  of  the 
master  over  his  slave  in  oar  country  by 
protecting  the  life  and  sec  a  ring  the 
gobsistence  of  the  Intter,  and  in  other 
countries  by  prescribing  their  houfa  of 
work  and  of  recreation,  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  food,  Uie  nature  and  degree  of 
hie  puDislinieDta,  may  also  forbid  the 
aetering  of  bis  family  ties  so  as  to  ren- 
der the  separation  of  families  no  (greater 
than  is  usual  among  the  labouring  classes 
of  any  country.  And  at  last,  when  the 
whole  country  open  to  slavery  shall  hare 
been  fully  settled,  and  it  is  percmved 
that  a  further  increase  of  labourers  is  in- 
jarions,  (if  such  a  period  can  anire  be- 
fore the  cod  of  all  earthly  things,)  the 
worse  then  that  can  happen  will  be  to  check 
their  increase  by  laws  restrictive  of  mar- 
riage, similsr  in  their  results  to  those  of 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Wurtemberg,  Nor- 
way, and  other  coDQtries  previously 
quoted. 

The  advocatee  of  free  aonety  of^en 
taunt  us  with  the  contrast  between  North- 
em  energy  and  what  thoy  are  pleased  to 
term  Southern  indulence.  We  might  de- 
ny the  eiistence  of  this  latter  quality  as 
applied  to  the  sons  of  the  South.  Surely 
neither  on  the  field  of  battle  nor  in  the 
settlement  of  the  South-western  State*, 
— Texas,  especially,— have  the  Southern 
people  been  one  whit  behind  their  North- 
em  brethren  in  energy  and  enterprise. 
We  will  not  deny,  howerer,  (hat  the  en- 
ergy of  the  people  of  the  North  is  more 
auspicious.    But  do  they   deserve   the 


nt  thai  powerful  Induc^enu  \o  emigration  should  be  oHereil.  Men 
>  submit  to  much  BulTeiing  talber  Ihsn  f{ive  up  certnin  pleasuree  oi 
hey  ate  allowed  ihe  absolulu  liberty  of  choosing  llieir  reaideoce  they 
Hining  where  Ihey  are  auporlluouB  ;  and  ihey  may  bring  the  whole 
ler  than  romoTC.  Thus  wo  liavc  aecn  in  Iho  city  of  New  York  pro- 
en  shouiing  "Bread  or  deeih!"  and  many  thouBsniis  have  no  doubt 
itiona.  And  yd,  il  was  not  here  as  in  England.  Thoy  could  have 
•nt  in  abundance,  by  rcniaving  to  other  loi^alities  at  no  urueasonable 
il  in  this  case  sprang  from  tho  ddertiti nation  of  eeveral  hundred 
I  lemain  flied  upon  a  space  or  three  or  four  siiuare  miles,  and  to  risk 
I  war  ralhET  than  abandon  the  altractiona  of  a  great  oily.  How  much 
a  city  falhcra  would  have  been  aimpUAed  had  Ihey  possesaed  ths 
Ihe  removal  of  the  redundant  to  localities  wliere  iheir  labour  was 
I  they  would  have  proved  a  blsssing  instond  of  a  curse  I 
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credit  they  take  to  themselves  for  it  ?  Oc- 
cupying a  country  insufficient  to  support 
the  lar;£e  population  which  covers  its 
soil,  under  a  harsh  climate,  they  were 
compelled  to  put  forth  their  energies,  to 
create  branches  of  industry  and  com- 
merce whereby  to  obtain  the  means  of 
subsibtence  which  agriculture  could  not 
afford  them.  They  were  under  the  press- 
ure of  necessity,  and  hence  they  put 
forth  their  energies. 

There  is  no  great  cause  for  wonder  or 
boasting  in  all  this.  Place  the  South- 
erner under  the  like  circumstances,  and 
his  now  latent  energies  will  soon  exhibit 
themselves.  Northern  industry  has  ac- 
complished much,  but  it  has  been  chiefly 
in  those  departments  of  life  which  are 
not  best  calculated  to  elevate  man's 
moral  and  mental  condition.  Under  the 
depressing  influence  of  the  "  Res  angus' 
ta  domi"  the  Northern  mind  has  become 
accustomed  to  parsimonious  calculations, 
and  to  the  relentless  pursuit  of  the  al- 
mighty dollar  as  the  chief  end  of  man 
and  the  only  object  of  life.  It  is  true 
that  while  the  Soutliern  planter's  sou  is 
riding  his  blooded  horse  after  the  hounds 
and  scattering  his  gold  with  wild  pro- 
fusion, the  heir  of  the  Northern  merchant 
prince  is  not  unfrequently  bound  to  the 
drudgery  of  the  counting  room  or  the 
school-house,  with  as  keen  an  eye  to  the 
emoluments  as  if  he  had  no  other  de- 
pendence. This  is  what  makes  the 
Northerner  so  sharp  in  business,  so  ful- 
ly aware  of  the  exact  commercial  value 
of  money.  But  which  type  presents  the 
higher  qualities  of  human  nature?  Where 
will  you  look  for  generosity  of  feeling, 
for  liberal  hospitality,  for  lofty  disregard 
of  the  petty  tricks  and  low  cunning 
which  80  often  mingle  with  the  pursuits 
of  trade  ? 

"  But,"  exclaim  our  opponents,  "  you 
Southerners  can  afford  to  be  lavish  and 
self-indulgent,  because  you  arc  rich,  while 
we  are  not,  or  at  least  cannot  be  and  re- 
main so  without  incessant  economy  and 
exertion." 

Exactly  so.  And  yet  you  point  to  our 
indolence,  as  you  choose  to  call  it,  which 
is  merely  the  consequence  of  our  wealth 
and  hold  it  up  as  one  of  the  evils  of 


slavery.  Would  it  be  desirable^  it 
that  we  should  throw  awaythiimi 
which  you  acknowledge,  ft&d  plMI  • 
selves  under  the  same  presrare' ' 
weighs  upon  you,  merely  to  hate  u 
portunity  to  display  oar  energy.  8h 
we  not  rscther  be  thankful  that  then 
ists  no  necessity  for  our  being  lO 
stantly  under  whip  and  spar? 

To  sum  up: 

We  have  carefully  surveyed  tfai  p 
cal,  mental  and  moral  eondition  o 
great  mass  of  the  people  in  thoi^  ( 
^ries  where  the  so-called  free  tjste 
society  has  had  the  time  to  workoi 
results.  From  the  testimony  of  < 
terested  witnesses,  residing  in  thami 
tries,  and  hostile  to  our  ivititiiA 
slavery,  we  have  seen  that  the  gni 
jority  are  free  in  name,  bat  in  9 
slaves,— ^and  tliis  in  the  most  il 
sense  of  tlie  word ;  for  they  an 
slaves,  not  of  men  who  are  by  M 
ture  merciful,  but  of  things  whidi a 
feel  or  exercise  mercy.  We  have^ : 
considered  the  great  problem  whielri 
from  this  status  :  *'  How  can  thtf 
which  afflict  free  society  bo  renin 
mitigated?"  We  have  passed  ia  t 
the  various  schemes  which  have  be 
ferod  as  the  solutions  of  this  pn>l 
and  we  have  seen  that  while  soMt 
totally  impracticable,  others  ledii 
greater  calamities.  What  shall  oa 
diet  be  ?  Shall  we  ackuowledgs  tl 
periority,  in  any  sense,  of  free  a 
over  ours  ?  Shall  we,'  who  are  a 
from  these  perplexing  questioDi 
most  of  us  are  ignorant  of  their  va 
istence,  set  aside  our  institutions  to 
those  which  must  bring  in  their  tni 
evils  that  we  have  discussed,  and 
upon  us  the  fearful  problem  which' i 
have  not  been  able  to  solve  ?  Sb 
open  wide  our  country  to  foreij 
Northern  emigration,  and  lot  loose 
out  check  or  hindrance  the  migh 
gine  of  population,  in  order  that  w 
hereafter  puzzle  our  ingenoity  i 
covering  for  its  redundancy  the  rci 
which  so  many  have  sought  for  in 
Shall  we  augment  tenfold  the  nna 
our  citizens  in  order  that  each 
them  may  find  his  wealth  less  I 
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than  at  present  ?     Shall  we  reduce  our- 
selves to  penury  that  we   may  display 
OQr  energies  by  struggling;  against  it? 
Shall  we  set  free  our  coloured  slaves,  in 
order  to  make  ourselves  all  slaves  togeth- 
er, hnritig  for  an  inexorable  and  infiexi- 
Me  master  the  fluctuating  numerical  ratio 
between  the  capital  available  for  wages 
aa<i  the  nainber  of  the  labourers  ? 
'' Ris7tm  teneaiis  amicir' 
What  shall  we  then  conclude  ?     That 
free  society  i%  a  state  of  unmixed  evil  ? 
ChI  forbid  1     Shall  we  on  the  other  side 
ae^ert  that  slavery  is  a  g(»od  j)er  se,  an 
unmixed  goud,  the  viagnum  hunum,  the 
great    blessing    from    which    all   others 
^uw?    By  DO  means  1     We  will  not  lose 
sight  of  this  cardinal  truth.     This  earth 
ii)  the  place  of  trial  for  a  fallen  and  sin- 
ful race;  labour,  compulsory  labour  for 
the  means  of  subsistence  is  one  of  the 
pQQL>bment8  inOicted  upon  man  for  his 
disobedience.     There    never  was    upon 
e&rth  but  one  man  that  could  be  called  a 
free  labourer  because  his  subsistence  did 
ni't  depend  upon  forced  labour,  and  that 
<^&e  was  Adaia  before  his  fall.     From  the 
hour  of  his  transgression,  all  men  have 
d»?fK?nded  directly  or  indirectly  upon  com- 
poirjory  labour.     The  immense  majority 
have  tu  perform  the  task  in  person,  and 
the  few  drones  who  endeavour  to  avoid 
iu  accomplishment,   cut  themselves  off 
from   the  blessings   with  which   Divine 
mercy  has  mitigated  the  curse.*    Slavery 
Wnv^  CMjmpulsory  labour,  may  thus  fur 
he  called  an  evil,  but  it  is  the  universal 
evil  of  the  race.     To  expect  a  state  of 
y.'^jiety  from  which  suffering  and  want, 
and  consequently  the  absolute  obligation 
tr;  work  shall  be  banished,  is  the  absurd- 
ity of  Godwin's  Utopia,  in  which  selfish- 
rt>r8i«,  avarice  and  penury  shall  find  no 
^lace.      Southern  slavery  is  no  such  chi- 


merical Eden.  Like  free  society,  like 
every  conceivable  human  institution,  it 
has  its  good  and  its  evils.  The  part  of 
wisdom  is  to  endeavour  to  mitigate  the 
ills  which  accompany  every  earthly  con- 
dition, and  to  gi;e  its  preference  to  that 
state  of  society  in  which  most  good  is 
mingled  with  least  evil.  In  this  view  of 
the  case,  should  we  desire  to  persuade 
the  free  countries  to  adopt  our  peculiar 
form?  Certainly  not.  Their  circumstan- 
ces forbid  the  idea.  At  the  present  day, 
a  number  of  white  men  cannot  hold  to- 
wards their  equals  in  blood  and  every- 
thing else  but  wealth,  the  relation  which 
the  penple  of  the  South  hold  towards 
their  slaves.  Those  cf)untnc8  must  re- 
tain their  form  of  society  and  try  to 
make  the  best  of  it.  But  we  contend 
that  ours  is  better.  We  assert  that  in  all 
countries  and  at  all  times,  there  must  bo 
a  class  of  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  who  must  always,  of  necessity, 
f<»rm  the  substratum  of  human  society. 
AVe  alBrm  that  it  is  best  for  all  that  this 
class  should  be  formed  of  a  race  upon 
which  God  himself  has  placed  a  mark  (»f 
physical  and  mental  inferiority ;  because 
its  members  are  satisfied  with  their  po- 
Fiti(»n  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale; 
because  they  are  willing  and  contented 
to  acknowledge  their  inferiority,  and  feel 
neither  degradation  nor  heart-burning  at 
occupying  the  place  which  they  know  to 
be  the  best  suited  to  their  capacities. 
AVe  believe  that  it  is  infinitely  better, 
and  that  all  are  vastly  happier,  when  in- 
terest combines'with  benevolence  in  mak- 
ing the  higher  dasises  the  careful  guar- 
dians of  the  welfare  of  the  lower,  than 
when  the  labourer's  perishing  of  misery 
is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  em- 
ployer. We  believe  that  it  is  infn»itely 
better  to  have  a  lower  class  of  such  la- 


•  To  show  that  labour  is  the  inexorable  law  under  which  nmnkiod  exir;t,  a  distln- 
^  i.i^h(r%\  philosopher,  Fresnel,  points  to  the  fact  that  whenever  four  generations  pucceed 
1.  ich  other  without  practising  any  kind  of  manual  labour,  the  children  of  the  fifth  gen- 
«  rat:t»ri  die  young  and  of  con«umption  ;  manual  labour  being  indispensable  to  the  hoHkliy 
■•-vn!opmcnl  of  the  lungs.  Thus  we  sec  the  feu(hil  nobility,  healthy  and  flourishing 
whiU?  a.<Ulictcd  to  the  rmle  and  laborious  pursuits  of  chivalry;  but  feeble,  dying  off  and 
.'  --ir^p*»ji. ring  by  absolute  extinction,  as  soon  as  the  invention  of  gunpowder  rendered 
'.-.  Illy  exercise  apparently  useless. 
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tourers,  than  one  composed  of  men  who 
feel  their  equality  in  blood,  capacity, 
rights,  and  whose  hearts  are  continually 
•'  stirred  to  mutiny  and  rage,*'  by  the 
impossibility  of  rising  to  the  position  of 
those  who  have  no  other  superiority  over 
them  than  the  posssessioii  of  a  little 
wealth.  "We  assert,  and  we  think  our- 
selves fully  borne  out  by  the  proofs  ad- 
duced, that  if  we  compare  class  with 
idass,  our  black  slaves  are  superior  not 
only  in  physical  comfort,  but  in  their 
moral  and  mental  condition  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  European  day-labourers, 
(and  to  the  corresponding,  class  in  the 
Northern  States  which  is  composed  main- 
ly of  those  same  labourers  and  of  free 
negroes.)  If  we  compare  the  classes 
above  the  lowest,  we  find  among  us, 
without  those  prodigious  inequalities 
which  are  seen  in  England,  and  else- 
where, a  uniform  standard  of  comforts 
and  self-respect,  and  an  average  wealth 
superior  to  any  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
We  believe  that  it  is  preferable  that  our 
natural  resources  should  be  developed 
but  slowly  by  the  gradual  settlement  of 
cM)nservative  slaveholders,  to  seeing  our 
old  and  respectable  Commonwealth  over- 


run by  hordes  of  pauper  labourers.  The 
present  generation  might  consider  it  a 
blessing  to  have  our  existing  population 
trebled  at  once,  all  the  lands  opened  and 
settled  immediately,  all  oar  internal  im- 
provements finished  in  a  short  time  by 
means  of  the  increased  revenue  accruing 
from  the  infiux  of  inhabitants  and  the 
advanced  value  of  property ;  but  the  fal- 
lowing generation  would  be  bunlpnol 
with  the  ctirxe  of  ocer-populcUion  which 
would  probably  descend  to  the  late.-t 
posterity,  bringing  in  its  train  all  the 
evils  which  it  has  produced  elsewhere- 

So  long  as  the  prosperity  and  self-re- 
spect of  the  Southern  people  remain  as 
they  now  are,  unequalled  in  the  world, 
80  long  as  we  see  our  poor  houses  and 
jails  comparatively  empty,  our  cities  un- 
disturbed by  mobs  and  unpaniebed  t1> 
lence,  our  pulpits  undefiled  by  fanaticism 
and  political  passions,  our  legislation  un- 
tainted by  the  thousand  isma  which  bare 
found  their  congenial  soil  in  free  society, 
let  us  be  excused  for  preferring 

— "  mtlicr  to  cherish  the  blessings  we  have, 
Than  flv  to  evils  that  we  know  not  of!" 

R.  E.  C. 


SONNET. 


To  Philip  Pendleton  Cooke, 


BY  JOHN  8.  6TEWART. 


And  thou  hast  sung  of  glorious  Florence  Vane, 

Of  Rosalie,  the  joyous  and  the  good, 

And  trod  the  Mountains,  or  with  Spencer  stcKul, 
In  equal  fricndi>hip,  by  the  lucent  Main. 
Grand  breezes  sweep  the  vine-Jieights  of  ihy  verse. — 

An  age  heroic  dwells  within  its  scope. 

Thou  sawst  the  star-locked  gates  of  glory  ope 
With  a  proud  vision.     Then  thou  didst  rehearse 
The  wonders  of  that  world — a  splendid  seer. 

Oh!  Antique  harp,  now  stringless  !   Oh  !  large  soul. 

Moving  to  Poesy's  sublime  control 
Around  Truth's  central  orb!     We  miss  thee  here, — 
We  miss  thy  hate  of  wrong,  thy  love  of  truth, 
The  squadron-sweep  of  Song's  immortal  youth. 

June,  1858. 


OR,  HEARTS  AS  THEY  ARE. 


It  vaa  ia  a  mood  Bomewhat  like  thftt 

irbich   hns   been   deECrib«d   tbove,  with 

nirruw  in  hh  tieart  but  with  s  song  apon 

his  lipa,  tl»t  hs  entered  the  little  poreh 

'uls;      at  tbe  cuttage  on  the  evening  of  the  daj 

"  which  hnd  vitneBMdtho  partiog  between 

Sybil  and  Albert. 
'"""  Sjbil  bad  neTOT   bean   told   joat  how 

much  Vernon  had  lost  by  the  fire, — in- 
deed any  allusion  to  thnt  fenrful  night 
blu3-      ''*''  "'"'ftjs  Bcemod  to  agitate  her,  and 
the  subject  was  tacitl  j  OToided ;  but  from 
ra.  the  little  thnt  she  gained  from  Vernon'i 

conveniationa   with   Albert,  her  impre»- 
,„.  aion  wns  that  ncarlj  the  whole  edifice  had 

'  been  deatroved,  together  with  the  pictnrei, 
e,  to  workn  of  art,  books  and  furniture,  and 
store  abe  thought  if  such  were  tbe  ciue,  thM 
rnicr  ^'e^Don  must  be  almost  impovished.  Bnt 
■J  of  an  little  experience  had  vho  in  anything 
al  to  thnt  reluted  to  money  tranenctlona,  that 
ed  to  the  estironte  she  had  formed  was  fur  from 
the  correct.  It  was  true  that  hia  lose  was 
;  the  quite  seTCrc,  but  furtunalcly  nil  that  had 
rould  been  destrojed  could  be  enaily  supplied 
ever,  from  Vernon's  ample  fortune, 
were  Labouring  under  the  false  impression 

rould  which  abe  bad  formed,  Sybil  passed  many 
Mlges  a  restlefs  night  before  her  strength  fully 
rhnm  returned  in  thinking  of  romantic  plans, 
larm.  (if  he  would  let  her  remain  aflcr  she  bad 
g  the  broken  her  engagement  with  Albert,) 
rlnin  whereby  she  could  assist  him,  or  in  cose 
it  he  thnt  the  luxuries  to  which  be  bad  been 
il  the  accustomed  bad  to  be  relinquished,  how 
lifp,  best  she  could  help  to  make  up  by  her 
ation  untiring  devotion  the  depriTOtion  which 
le  be-  be  would  thus  be  obliged  to  endure. 
w  of  One  step  had  been  ncbieTed — Albert 
laya ;  had  gore,  but  a  new  difficulty  arose  in 
iocial  Sybil's  mind  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
e  re-  Vernon  would  receive  the  intelligence, 
fbil'a  Hia  song  ns  he  entered  smote  upon  her 
1,  and  heart,  ho  seemed  to  bo  so  happy  in  spite 
:ning  of  his  misfortunes.  She  felt  ns  if  his 
IlianC  very  joy  was  a  rebuke  to  her,  and  in  that 
fund  gay,  careless  mood  she  dreaded  to  tell 
:  win  him,  if  he  inquired  for  Albeit,  that  be 
r  hia  had  departed  from  bis  friend  forever. 
She  feared,  too,  one  of  tboae  old  terrible 
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outbreaks  of  ungovernable  passion  which 
knew  no  hiw,  and  which,  even  though  he 
hud  tried  to  struggle  against  them  so 
bravely,  now  and  tlien  would  burst  in  fury 
upon  her  head. 

Sybil  was  pacing  to  and  fro  in  the  lit- 
tle porch.  She  could  not  remain  calmly 
within  awaiting  Vernon's  return ;  that 
quick  tread  which  sent  tho  blood  cours- 
ing through  her  frame  was  preferable  to 
sitting  and  watching  the  pendulum's  lazy 
motion,  or  to  reading  pages  which  her 
eyes  indeed  mechanically  followed,  but 
which  conveyed  to  her  pre-occupied  mind 
DO  sense  nor  meaning.  At  last  she  heard 
the  sound  of  borse-hoofs,  then  Vernon's 
voice,  then  his  approaching  step,  and  she 
advanced  to  meet  him,  and  offered  to  lead 
him  into  the  room. 

•*  If  you  are  walking,  Sybil,  I  will 
join  you,"  said  he — "how  long  it  is  since 
we  have  had  a  talk  about  the  stars !  Tell 
me  something  of  them  as  they  twinkle 
out  upon  tho  night, — if  your  favourite 
Orion  is  belted  as  gorgeously  as  of  yore, 
and  if  the  lost  Pleiad  has  yet  returned  to 
her  sisters.  Did  Sybil  ever  tell  you,  Al- 
bert, that  a  blind  man  taught  her  the 
con.stellations,  and  how  well  with  his  help 
and  the  charts  she  has  learned  their 
many  names?.  Give  her  your  other  arm, 
for  we  must  not  forget  that  our  little 
flower  is  still  drooping,  and  not  nearly  as 
strong  as  we  hope  that  the  fresh  Spring 
air  will  make  her." 

Ah,  bravely  said  were  those  few  cheer- 
ful words,  and  Ihoy  had  a  deeper  mean- 
ing, too,  than  Sybil  imagined,  for  they 
referred  to  the  right  that  Albert  had  to 
be  her  support  and  guide. 

"Albert  is  not  here,"  said  Sybil 
timidly. 

*'  Not  here  I"  said  Vernon  in  astonish- 
ment," why,  is  the  koight  a  truant  that 
he  thus  leaves  his  lady's  bower?  Take 
comfort,  Sybil,  he  cannot  desert  you 
long." 

"J3c  mil  never  return"  said  Sybil, 
pausing  in  her  walk  and  speaking  with 
trembling  earnestncFS,  "-and  he  bade  mo 
say  farewell  to  you.  I  told  you  that  I 
had  something  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Ver- 
non', sooner  or  later,  and  now  the  time 
has  arrived,  more  especially  since  you 


have  lost  so  iliuch  and  feel  the  hearj 
hand  of  misfortune  upon  you.  It  is  true 
that  I  have  brought  one  sad  thing  topa^, 
Albert's  absence — that  was  inevitable: 
but  if  you  will  accept  my  services,  me 
you  still  can  have.  I  will  serve  you  nnd 
toil  for  you,  no  exertion  will  seem  ti)0 
great,  no  privation  too  hard  to  boar  if 
you  will  let  rao  stay  and  be  your  frienJ, 
your  sister,  even  your  scrvaot,  aud  should 
this  cottage  be  your  home,  I  will  try  to 
make  it  pleasant  for  you,  so  pleasant  that 
5'ou  will  miss  but  a  very  little  the  lost 
luxuries  of  Vernon  Grove." 

"And  Albert?"  qaestiond  Vernon  io 
the  only  words  which  he  could  commaoil 
himself  sufficiently  to  utter. 

"  I  could  not,  could  not  love  him,"  said 
Sybil  passionately,  "  I  tried,  until  I  made 
myself  deceitful ;   all  the  long  nights  1 
would   lie  awuke,  hoping   to  make  the 
thought  of  him  a  thoup;ht  of  love^  but  in 
vain.     Then  your  letter  came  to  Mrs. 
Clayton,  and  she  read  words  to  me  fn>ui 
it  which  sent  my  heart  adrift  from  Yt^ 
non  Grove,  bidding  Albert  God  speed  in 
his  love,  and  saying  that  it  was  your  de- 
sire that  I  should  be  Lis  wife,  not  onlv 
your  desire,  but  almost  your  comraawd, 
and  then  in  an  evil  hour  to  please  you, 
but  onJu  to  please  you,  Mr.  Vernon,  I  con- 
sented, but  since   thea   I  have  had  d  ' 
peace,  none.     Something  has  said  to  me 
hourly,  *you  are  living  a  lie,'  life  has 
been  a  burden,  and  as  I  could  not  lovo 
him,  nor  could  I  ever  hope  to  after  all 
this  trying,  I  told  him  so  to-day.    If  you 
are  too  angry  with  me  to  endure  me  in 
your  presence,  only  say  so  and  I  will  find 
another  home, — even   that,   though  i^ad 
enough,  would  be  better  than  the  stroj:- 
gle  that  has  daily  and  hourly  been  mine— 
but  if  you  can  forgive  me,  weighing  a" 
my  trials,  my  needs,  my  love  for  you  anl 
all  that  belongs  to  you,  the  heart-agony 
which  I  have  endured  in  the  false  li'<? 
which  I  have  told  you  of,  then  let  jour 
little  Sybil  stay." 

So  saying  she  twined  her  arm  nu^rt' 
securely  in  his  and  drew  nearer  to  him. 
as  though  she  knew  how  hard  it  would  In: 
to  thrust  one  away  who,  like  a  frightened. 
timid  dove,  sought  protection  in  Li; 
bosom. 


r  or,  Eeart*  a*  Tkey  An.                              ?7 

7ing  •becking  tho  fins  of  mj  exnctiDg  and  im- 

chief  periouB   nnture,   and  it  is   enduring  be- 

s  tnf-  cause  of  tbe  rerj  ekments  which  have 

:h  he  fostered  its  growth,  nnd  therefore  it  con 

I  was  never  die  as  common  loves  die,  or  seek  for 

yi    a  another  ol^ect  whereon  to  rest.    Then, 

joy,  loving  yon  thus,  how   oonld   I  hear   to 

Dter-  think  that  the  time  might  arrive,  aje,  let 

it  be  a  mere  probabiiity,  when  another 

hand  would  come  to  claim  yon.    I  conld  never 

•  and  be  quiu  happy  under  the  nncertainty; 

d  so  day  and  night,  night  and  day,  I  sboald 

have  think  that  my  treasure  might  be  taken 

lone-  away,  and  the  thought  would  bring  only 

plot  wreMhednesB  with  it.    There  t*  a  vay," 

\m-  he  continued  after  pausing  for  an  in- 

I  my  Slant,  "onlyone  way  in  which  I  oould  be 

T  Is  happier  than  ever  mortal  was  when  hap- 

oold  pieat  in  the  world,  but  I  love  yon  too 

much  to  say  it;  it  would  be  wrong  in  me 

to  wish  to  appropriate  so  much  loveliness 

have  and  purity  to  my  darkened  life.     No. 

:ome  Sybil,  leave  me  ere  I  so  far  forget  myself 

thf"  and  my  long  cherished  resolution  as  even 

'  to  whisper  it  in  your  ear — tempt  me  not 

lund  ^i'h  7onr  dear  presence  to  utter  what 

irob-  might  otTend  yon  irrevocably,  and  cause 

Qcut  ^^  everlasting  regret." 

time  Sybil  listened— her  life  had  known  no 

joy  like  this;  she  knew  that  she  was  dear 

Jeep  to  him,  but  not  so  dear  as  he  had  said, 

'  my  She  laid  her  bands  trustingly  in  bis  and 

g  of  gaiing  np  into  hie  face  with  a  look  which 

he  felt  and  welcomed  even  through  bis 

way  blindness,  spoke  again  in  answer,  earnest 

and  trembling  words- 

Dod,  "Say  it,"  she  said  solemnly,  "wbat- 

tike  ever  way  there  is  to  make  your  bappi- 

Qod  nesB,  that  way  will  most  surely  m^e 

Ood  mine  also." 

ich-  "And  you  wilt  not  be  angry  or  scom- 

me  ful  if  it  offends  you,  and  you  will  keep 

ly,"  bands  in  mine  still,  even  thuH,  and  not 

alse  let  our  parting  he  abrupt,  bnt  stay  with 

at  I  me  a  little  longer,  Sybil,  and  talk  on  in 

igth  your  own  sweet  way  about  the  calm, 

it  to  eternal  staraf" 

I  to  "Angry  and  scornful, angrywith you/" 

lere  she  said,  "ab,  you  little  know  how  to 

ir  it  measure  a  true  heart's  love." 

ter-  These  words  gave  him  new  life;  hope 

Stat  unbound  the  fetters  of  his  tongue  and  be- 

be-  stowed  upon  his  wild,  long-bidden  wish  a 

I  in  voice.    It  oonld  not  be  imng  to  utter  it 
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now,  when  slie,  whom  it  most  concerned, 
urged  him  on;  when,  after  wealth  and 
love  had  been  been  laid  at  her  feet  she 
had  rejected  them  to  return  to  him ;  when 
it  was  80  plainly  his  duty  to  be  frank  with 
her  own  frank  nature;  under  such  cir- 
cumstances any  tribunal  would  absolve 
him  from  his  vow;  the  words  could  not 
harm  her,  mere  words  which  she  had 
promised  she  would  not  be  offended  at, 
and  after  all,  he  had  himself  proposed 
the  worst  thing  that  could  befall  him,  she 
could  hut  leave  him^  she  could  not  deprive 
him  of  the  privilege  of  still  loving  her 
memory  after  she  had  departed  from  him 
forever. 

"  Then,  Sybil,"  ho  said,  **  I  will  trust 
that  large,  generous  heart,  and  rest  my 
cause  upon  its  wide,  extended  love — I 
could  only  be  happy  were  you  mine,  wa-e 
you  my  wife.  Would  you,  could  you  be 
a  blind  man's  wife?  Never;  let  us  end 
this  mockery;  come," 

He  turned  from  her  as  though  to  enter 
the  cottage  door,  but  she  stood  between 
him  and  it,  and  arrested  his  steps. 

"I  have  come,"  she  said,  detaining 
him,  "but  not  to  leave  this  pleasant  porch 
just  yet;  stop  and  listen  to  me,  I  have 
come  to  tell  you  that  I  knew  it  could  be 
found,  the  love  that  would  satisfy  me,  that 
I  would  turn  from  the  whole  world  to 
guide  you,  that  our  love  is  equal,  that  I 
will  be  your  wife,  Richard.  May  I  call 
YOU  Richard  now?*' 

With  a  glad  cry  of  joy  he  caught  her 
to  his  breast;  the  wish  for  sight  was  still- 
ed; content  was  he  to  be  in  his  darkened 
world,  since  her  voice,  with  all  its  wealth 
of  tenderness,  whispered  to  him  that  he 
was  beloved,  and  there  beneath  the  stars 
he  told  her  that  he  was  resigned  even  to 
*hi8  life-affliction,  his  blindness. 

*Life,  when  least  expected,  burst  in  blos- 
som, 
Music  became  the  measure  of  his  hours, 
His  paths  were  paths  of  flowers." 


Note. — The  author  of  this  work  deems  it 
necessary  to  say  that  the  reader  will  find  a 
striking  coincidence  between  the  following 
c.hapterand  one  in  therecent  novel  of  *' John 
Halifax."  It  was,  however,  written  long 
before  "John  Halifax"  was  published. 


CHAPTER  XXVni. 

Thou  lamb  in  Childhood's  field  astray! 
Whence  earnest  thou  ?  what  angel  bore 
Thee  past  so  many  a  fairer  shore 
Of  guarding  love  and  guidance  milil, 
To  drop  thee  on  this  barren  wildl 

Sayard  Taylor. 

Blest  Infancy  I 

« 

That  from  thy  precious  shore  of  hidden 
wealth, 

Can'st  lavish  gifts  as  boundless,  when  com- 
pared 

To  the  world's  holloM'  pleasures,  a*  a 
beam 

Is  to  the  mote  that  flits  along  itj<  path. 

Mary  Lee. 

So  changeable  was  Isabel's  April-like 
temperament  that  she  was  glad  to  bear 
of  her  brother's  happiness.  She  irrote 
him  a  long  letter  making  a  full  coDfession 
of  her  participation  in  Sybil's  engage- 
ment to  Albert ;  so  touching  and  contrite 
was  it,  she  asked  for  forgiveness  so  hum- 
bly, that  it  was  granted  at  once,  and  Ver- 
non accepted  an  invitation  i^hich  she 
urged  upon  him,  to  come  at  once  to  the 
city,  and  to  be  married  under  Mr.  Clay- 
ton's roof. 

They  went,  and  it  is  enough  for  the 
development  of  our  story  to  say,  without 
describing  Isabel's  kindness,  or  Mr.  CUj- 
ton's  welcome,  the  beauty  of  the  briile's 
trousseau  or  the  glorious  sunshine  which 
marked  the  happy  day,  that  thej  vrrc 
married,  and  that  a  benediction  from  Ood 
was  never  asked  upon  more  con^^cuiaJ 
and  loving  hearts. 

Another  event  of  importance  was  aVut 
to  transpire  at  Mr.  Clayton's.  LaVil? 
earnest  prayer  had  at  last  been  granted 
and  God  had  given  her  the  promise  of  a 
little  child ;  something  to  love ;  an  heir 
to  all  the  wealth  so  carefully  hoarded,  ex- 
cept where  selfish  gratification  waf^  e>  n- 
cerned;  a  sunbeam  lo  light  up  tbo-^? 
lonely  rooms,  a  young  voice  to  dmv  htr 
homeward  and  to  keep  her  saiis^ -J 
there. 

To  Clayton  this  promise  was  one  of '»^- 
traordinary  moment,  and  his  pride  an  i 
joy  showed  itself  in  increased  tendcrr.t>'? 
towards  Isabel  and  in  eztraragant  prof>- 
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t  Kobert  Clayton  hung  over  hi*  new-bom 
treunre  and  his  lovely  wife  with  a  heart 
filled  with  pride  and  gratitude.  Uis  wor- 
ship of  the  beautiful  was  necer  more 
fully  called  out  than  then,  for  the  mother 
and  child  were  perfect  in  form  and  fea- 
ture. Nor  was  he  disappointed  in  the 
sex  of  the  infant,  fur  Isabel  bad  most 
wished  for  a  little  girl  to  be  her  compan- 
ion in  the  long  hours  when  he  was  ab- 
sent, and  moreoTer  there  was  sametbing 
okin  to  royalty  in  the  idea  of  giving 
away  a  iaughier  who  could  boast  of  the 
wealth  of  princes. 

Ab  day  by  day  passed,  the  child  grew 
in  beaut; ;  a  serene,  patient  face  was 
hers,  with  the  calm  loveliness  which  we 
see  upon  the  pictured  face  of  the  infant 
Samuel. 

Isabel's  countenance  was  like  the  day, 
radiant,  brilliant  and  smiling ;  with  a 
light  upon  it  which  was  not  borrowed 
from  without,  but  which  emauatod  from 
a.  heart  ever  careleasl;  happy;— the 
child's  reeembled  moonlight  rather,  with 
its  deep,  solemn  shadows,  its  unfathoma- 
ble mysteries,  a  face  leaving  in  the  mind 
a  memory  which  vibrated  between  asmile 
and  a  sigh. 

Time  unrolled  bis  mjstio  scroll  ol 
hours,  and  still  the  infant  developed  bfr 
Death  her  parents'  fond  and  watchful 
eyes.  First  came  the  realiiing  sense  that 
she  was  startled  by  sounds,  next,  thathei 
hearing  was  singuUrl;  acute,  that  sh( 
was  sensitive  to  the  slightest  touch,  an^ 
tbat  her  lungs  were  strong  and  powerfol 
Each  new  unfolding  of  that  young  an< 
wonderful  life,  each  leaf  opening  in  th< 
CuriauB  mechanism  of  that  living  Sower 
was  a  source  of  inexpressible  joy  and  in 
terest  to  Clayton  and  Isabel.  Sometimei 
they  hung  over  her  as  she  lay  sleeping, 
weaving  plans  fur  her  future  in  whispers 
for  fear  that  a  louder  tone  might  awaki 
her  peaceful  slumbers,  or  commenting 
upon  her  features,  her  soft  wavy  hair,  oi 
the  dimples  that  covered 


"  ThoBH 


upon  her  brenst," 


those  tiny  bands,  crossed  uoconsoionsly 
as  though  in  prayer. 

And  yet  with  still   more  tendemesi 
wbcD  she  awoke  did  they  gaoid  their  lit 
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tie  treasure  from  evils  real  and  imagina- 
ry, from  a  ray  of  light  let  unguardedly 
into  the  room,  from  a  draught  of  air,  or 
a  sudden  and  unexpected  noise. 

Vernon's  old  friend  and  physician,  Dr. 
Bailey,  was  in  close  attendance  upon  Isa- 
bel and  her  child,  and  her  manner  to  him 
was  softened  when   compared  with  the 
haughty,  careless  air  with  which  she  had 
met  him  at  the   door  of  her  brother's 
room  and  heard   the  intelligence  of  his 
doom  of  perpetual  blindness.     She  had 
learned  to  be  accustomed  to  his  brusque 
yet  honest  manner ;    each  day,  too,  he 
appeared  to  her  more  gentle  and  conside- 
rate, and  moreover  intensely  interested 
iti  the  new-born  babe,  while  his  step, 
which  was  once  like   the  foot-fall  of  a 
giant,  was  now  echoless,  and  his  voice 
tenderer  to  her,  it  seemed,  in  his  daily 
inquiries  concerning  the  infant  and  her- 
self.   But  Isabel  might  have  been  mista- 
ken in  the  new  opinion  which  she  was 
forming  concerning  her  rough  but  skilful 
physician,  for  all  the  world  was  bright  to 
Lcr  now,  and  every  one  in  it  a  miracle  of 
perfection,  so  surely  does  happiness  col- 
our the  atmosphere  of  those  who  look  at 
life  through  its  medium. 

.  It  is  true,  however,  that  Dr.  Bailey 
showed  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  infant 
under  his  charge,  more  perhaps  than  was 
needed  in  the  case  of  one  who,  in  sick- 
room phrase,  was  *'  doing  well.*'  It  was 
true,  too,  that  one  day  after  hanging  over 
it  in  silence  for  some  time,  and  when  he 
had  taken  bis  departure  and  had  de- 
scended one  llight  of  stairs,  he  turned  as 
though  to  retrace  his  steps,  pausing  irres- 
olutely, while  a  strange  expression  of  in- 
decision passed  over  his  face.  Then  it 
could  not  have  been  doubted,  had  any 
one  heard  them,  that  the  words  which  he 
uttered  related  to  the  group  which  he  had 
just  left.  Full  of  mystery  they  were,  and 
yet  they  were  said  by  one  who  despised 
mystery,  and  prided  himself  upon  ever 
speaking  the  naked  truth  : 

"  Not  yet,  they  cannot  bear  it  yet, 
and  perhaps  after  all  I  may  be  in  the 
wrong." 

But  the  next  day  decided  Dr.  Bailey 
not  to  withhold  the  communication,  what- 


ever it  might  be,  from  Robert  Clayton 
and  his  wife. 

"  Nurse,  bring  the  child  hither,"  said 
he  abruptly,  as  he  stood  by  a  window  and 
unclosed  the  darkened  blinds. 

The  child  was  brought  just  from  its 
morning  toilette,  fresh  as  a  rain-bright- 
ened flower,  and  as  pure,  its  long  embroi- 
dered dress  sweeping  the  floor,  and  soft 
laces  hanging  about  its  tiny  form. 

Isabel  uttered  an  exclamation  of  re- 
monstrance : 

"  Oh,  do  not  take  it  there,"  she  said, 
"  that  bright  glare  of  light  has  weakened 
even  my  strong  eyes,  and  how  can  her 
feeble  sight  bear  its  glare  !" 

"It  is  necessary,  madam,"  was  all  the 
reply  the  physician  vouchsafed. 

Then  he  took  the  infant  in  his  arms  and 
having  sent  the  nurse  away  upon  some 
trivial  message  to  his  servant,  turned  frtm 
Isabel  so  that  the  curtains  might  inter- 
vene between  them  as  she  lay  anxiously 
watching  him,  and  gave  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  the  child.    First  he  exposed  her 
tender  eyes  to  the  bright  glare  of  the 
morning  sun,  and  peered  anxiously  down 
into  her  face  ;  then  he  forced  the  lids  far 
away  from  the  ball  of  the  eye,  until  the 
whole  sensitive  surface  lay  exposed,  the 
child  screaming  in  the  mean  time  with 
pain  from  his  rough   and  cruel  treat- 
ment. 
Bui  it  was  necessary. 
Then  a  deep  shade  of  anxiety  crossc'l 
his  face.     Involuntarily  the  hard,  unfeel- 
ing man,  as  Isabel  thought  him,  drew  t'ne 
infant  to  his  breast,  uttered  some  pitying 
exclamation  in  a  voice  as  gentle  as  a  vo- 
raan'p,   and   then   returned  her  to  Lcr 
nurse's  arms. 

In  the  evening  following  that  day,  I^r. 
Bailey  paid  an  unexpected  and  unusual 
call  upon  his  patient.  Hitherto  his  n.>-it3 
had  been  before  candle-light,  but  on  thi? 
occasion  it  was  fully  dark. 

He  was  one  of  those  physicians,  nut 
uncommon  in  the  class  of  doctors  of 
medicine,  who  thought  first  in  their  pn- 
fession,  sought  after  and  patronized,  have 
none  of  the  drawing-room  manners  cf 
the  more  polished  members  of  tlie  frater- 
nity who  study  sick-room  words  ar.i 
phrases,  and  gild  their  pills,  if  posrilie, 
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D  lulled  the  iufaat  to  sleep  irith  a  oradle- 

',  like  motion  and  some  amUitioua  attompU 

I.  at  a  luUabj,  which  seemed  to  b«  a  great 

e  eoQree  of  amusement  to   Che  rest  of  the 

d  circle;    while  in   the   distaoce   was   the 

if  nurse,  fast  asleep,  it  is  true,  but  as  muoh 

B  alive  (o  the  interest  of  the  child  as  if  she 

1.  were  awake    and    holding   her  in  her 

a  It  was  not  cold,  and  merelj  a  few  em- 

:-  bcrs  glowed  upon    the    hearth,  as  ttie 

a  nurse  suid,  "  to  take  the  dampDess  from 

h  the  air." 

K  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a 

d  happier  group ;  there  seemed  to  be  no 

d  shade  in  the  picture,  if  we  ma;  except 

I,  Tenon's  blindDess  ;  and  if  life  is  judged 

e  by  contrast,  it  might  be  said  that  he  wsi 

happier  far  tlian  all  1 

)1  As  we  have  said,  the  grouping  was  one 

d  to  charm  a  looker-oti ;  the  sweet  domeetic 

[-  quiet,  together  with  the  sarroundinga, 

d  the  bouquet  of  rare  flowers  graving  the 

K  stand,  the  silken  draperies,  the  lusurious 

it  lounges,  the  fair  mother,  the  helpless  in- 
fant, which  told  at  once  why  the;  were 

1-  thus  gathered    there :   and    Dr.  Bailey 

p  ahould  have  tmiUd  when  he  entered,  but 

IB  be  frowned  rather,  at  that  light-bearled 

1-  assembtage.     Let  us  do  him  the  justice 

IS  to  say  that  he  brought  the  frown  with 

3,  bim  ;  it  emauated  from  his  own  inward 

t-  self;  like  the  reed  which  bends  when  it 

le  is  held  over  an  unseen  stream  of  water, 

Q  so  the  frown  showed  the  state  of  the  phy- 

n  sioian's  heart ;  auj  one  might  have  told 
that  it  was  an  indei,  and  that  all  was 

1,  not  peaceful  within. 

■a  "A  family  party T"  asked  he,  looking 

id  around. 

w  ■'  Strictly,"    said    Clayton   smiling, — 

Id  "  where  no  one  but  yourself  would  find 

n  a  welcome." 

af  "  So  much  the  better,"  growled  Dr. 

ir  Bailey;  "nurse,  light  the  gas." 

d'  "  We  have  not  lit  it  yet,"  sud  Isabel 
timidly,  "they  tell  metiiatthe  eyes  of  in- 

tit  fants  are  very  weak." 

m  Dr.  Bailey  scnrcely  regarded  Isabel's 

d,  remark,  and  nodded  to  the  nurse,  who 

a  was  one  of  those  funetiunaries  that  think 

to  physicians  are  commissioned  angels,  and 

in  can  never  do  wrung ;  so  she  obeyed  his 

It  order  forthwith. 
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Isabel  glanced  at  the  infant,  who  luck- 
ily was  sleeping,  peacefully  still,  and 
then  shaded  her  own  eyes  from  the  sud- 
den blaze  of  light,  thinking  that  though 
the  doctor  was  very  cruel,  he  was  doing 
something  which  was  common  and  neces- 
sary, while  Clayton  and  Sybil  drew  back 
blinded  by  the  sudden  accession  of  light. 

"  I  only  needed  this  test  before  I  spoke 
out,"  said  Dr.  Bailey ;  "  here,  give  me 
the  child." 

.  Clayton,  knowing  that  he  was  experi- 
enced and  skilful,  gave  up  the  child, 
though  quite  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  he 
meant  to  do.  The  light  was  certainly  too 
strong  to  be  let  suddenly  into  that  long, 
darkened  room,  but  who  would  dare  to 
doubt  Dr.  Bailey's  knowledge  in  almost 
every  branch  of  his  profession  I  The  only 
individual  who  seemed  to  take  in  a  full 
meaning  of  what  was  passing,  was, 
strange  to  say,  Vernon,  to  whom  Sybil 
was  relating  what  transpired  in  the  scene 
before  her  in  whispers. 

"Another!"  was  all  that  he  said,  and 
Sybil  understood  too  well  a  few  minutes 
later  the  significance  of  the  word. 

The  little  head  of  the  sleeping  child 
lay  helplessly  against  the  physician's 
rough  coat,  encircled  by  his  arm.  Sud- 
denly he  dashed  some  cold  water  that 
stood  near  into  her  face,  and  she  awoke 
immediately  under  the  bright  stream  of 
light... 

She  did  not  cry,  she  did  not  moan ; 
calmly  she  looked  upward,  never  flinch- 
ing, never  winking  as  she  lay.  Dr.  Bai- 
ley raised  her  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
flame,  turned  the  screw  and  let  out  each 
burner  to  its  full  capacity,  passed  his 
hand  rapidly  to  and  fro  over  the  child's 
eyes,  then  turning  towards  the  wonder- 
ing group  who  were  slowly  understand- 
ing the  meaning  of  that  fearful  panto- 
mine,  he  laid  her  once  more  in  her  fath- 
er's arms,  and  looking  into  his  face  said, 
with  a  rough  voice,  though  a  tear  trem- 
bled in  his  eye : 

"Mr.  Clayton,  your  child  is  blind!" 

The  physician  departed  and  came  again 
and  again,  but  never  more  did  he  open 
the  door  upon  a  group  so  smilingly  happy 
OS  that  which  greeted  him  ere  they  hod 
learned  the  truth  which  he  had  come  to 


tell,  and  which  turned  the  note  of  glad- 
ness into  a  sorrowful  wail  of  disappoint- 
ment and  despair. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

I  planted  in  my  heart  one  seed  of  love. 
Watered  with  tears  and  watched  with 

sleepless  care, 
It  grew,  and  when  I  looked  that  it  should 

prove 
A  gracious  tree,  and  blessed  harvests  bear. 
Blossom  nor  fruit  was  there  to  crown  m} 

pain, 
Tears,  cares,  and  labour  all  had  been  ni 

vain, 
And  yet  I  dare  not  pluck  it  from  my  heari. 
Lest,   with  the  deep  struck  looi  niy  lili 

depart. 
From  the  Italian — Mas.  F.  K.  BtrrLSs. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  Sybil 
first  looked  upon  the  calm  picture  af 
Evening.  She  has  it  near  her  still,  aud 
though  she  is  surrounded  by  works  of 
more  artistic  merit,  and  paintings  doae 
by  those  who  bear  the  names  of  Uic 
great,  still  does  this  undying  memory  of 
her  youth  combine  to  shed  the  steady 
light  of  peace  around  it,  a  peace,  ah,  ht-w 
unlike  the  life  of  the  self-exiled  artist  l«} 
whom  it  was  executed  1 

Albert  Linwood  never  expected  to  W 
peace,  nor  did  he  attempt  to  look  for  it ; 
his  lot  was  that  of  a  man  who,  having. 
one  great,  all  absorbing  passion,  and 
being  disappointed  in  its  fulfilment  aou 
fruition,  accepts  his  destiny  as  an  inheri- 
tor of  sorrow,  and  uncomplainingly  lovt> 
on. 

Once  Art  with  him  was  the  chief  ol^'<.e: 
of  his  existence,  but  now  it  was  only  se- 
condary, he  used  it  as  a  means,  not  an 
end,  and  so  far  as  it  helped  him  ^vm<f 
what  to  forget  the  gloooiier  points  of  his 
fate,  60  far  as  it  kept  him  from  uttor  de 
spair,  he  was  grateful  to  it — no  fiirthor. 

Ho  had  won  fame  and  wealth,  and  ^tlJI 
he  wrought  mechanically  upon  the  can- 
vass, apparently  as  though  life  deper.Jt  1 
upon  his  efibrts.  Men  pointed  him  ou'. 
to  young  aspiring  artists  as  an  exaiii]'* 
of  perseverance  worthy  of  imitati  n . 
women    wondered   at    his   cold    rc%er\> 
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iety,  Amo,  he  could  not  separate  UiAt  delight- 

nore  ful  emotion  from  the  idesi  that  she  like- 

Hia  vise,  atandiDg  bj  his  aide,  though  iDTiai- 
it  to  ble,  shared  with  him  the  truDsient  bap- 
rays  pinesa  of  a  jojful  feeling. 
■ODt  Men  sometimes  vondered  at  tbe  rapt 
ited,  and  absent  demeanor  of  tbe  saooeisful 
■  to  artist;  he  songfat  do  companionsbipc,  but 
x>m,  seemed  to  be  all  Buffieient  for  himislf  or 

ab-  to  can-;  about  with  bim  a  preeeno*  fVom 

■der,  which  be  cared  not  to  be  separat«d,  more 

«  to  eapecialtj   since   he  waa   seen   one  day, 

tber  when  in  the  Tribune  at  Florenoe,  while 
gating  at  a  beautiful  picture,  to  turn  to 

,  bia  an  ima^ning  being  at  bis  aide  aaying, 

Jl —  Bofll; — "  her  smile  ia  jonra,  dear  Sjbil." 

ontd  Linwood  loTed  with  the  voul  of  an 

self-  artist,  loved  aa  those  do  upon  whom  God 

If  to  baa  written    tbe  word,    "gifted."     As 

>por-  some  men  priie  their  gold,  their  repn- 

king  tation,  their  honour,  Liowood   idoliiad 

leae,  Sybil.    She  was  a  part  of  bia  life,  and 

I,  nn  failing  to  obtain  euch  a  blessing  as  her 

■bed  constant  presence,  he  held  her  aacred  in 

with  his  memory. 

Dg  a  But  tbe  time  came  when  this  ideal  ei- 

iDtil  istence,  this  life  of  thought  must  wear 

iway  out  the  body  upon  which  it  acted.    His 

hicb  frame,  never  a  very  robust  one,  and  pre- 

,  hn-  disposed  by  his  unequal,  sedentary  habits 

him  to  weakneB«,gradnallygaTeway.   Slowly 

life  came  tbe  decline,  not  even  laying  him 
prostrate  in  the  prime  of  youth,  but 

bis  waiting  till    middte-age    ere  tbe  Bnal 

tbe  blow  waa  given.    Hia  step  waa  not  ao 

,  for  elaatic,  nor  his  hair  ao  richly  waving  na 

tem-  of  yore,  when  death  came  softly  and  took 

leaa-  bim  from  his  life  of  dreams,  whose  ro- 

:ked,  mance  ho  carried  with  him  even  to  the 

oioa*  lie  bad  long  sluca  finished  tbe  myste- 
rious picture,  the  Memory  upon  which  h« 

with  bad  so  lovioglj  wrought,  and  when  be 

vale  found   that   bis  fast  departing   strength 

ould  made  bim  a  prisoner  even  upon  bia  couch, 

aor-  he  had  it  hung  where  he  might  see  it 
I  the  ever,  and  but  part  with  its  pitying  gate 
la  by  in  death.  Linwood  knew  that  he  mast 
«ole,  die,  but  tbe  ohange  which  he  saw  clearly 
ways  must  come,  had  no  terrors  for  him.  He 
lense  had  lived,  be  hoped,  a  good  life,  perhaps 
lUful  a  selfish  one  as  regarded  that  ell  absorb- 
»  in  ing  thought  of  Sybil,  but  Ood  woald  for- 
ming give    him,  he  said,  for  that.    He  had 
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used  muoh  of  his  wealth  to  benefit  others, 
particularly  poor  and  struggling  artists 
who  were  industriously  toiling  upward, 
and  to  Heaven  he  had  committed  his  soul, 
thus  fulfilling  the  two  chief  command- 
ments towards  God  and  his  neighbour. 
Next  to  God  came  his  devotion  to  Sybil, 
to  her  memory  had  he  dedicated  himself, 
and  to  do  no  act  upon  which  her  pure 
eyes  could  have  looked  forbiddingly,  had 
been  the  guiding  star  of  his  life. 

He  was  dying,  at  length ;  he  felt  it,  he 
knew  it  by  many  signs  which  he  had 
accustomed  himself  to  look  upon  calmly, 
and  he  sent  for  persons  to  whom  to  in- 
trust his  last  wishes.  His  bequest  was  a 
simple  one,  and  soon  reached  her  for 
whom  alone  it  was  intended.  It  merely 
said,  "As  I  have  lived,  so  do  I  die, 
Sybil's.  All  that  is  mine  is  hers.  God 
keep  her.    Farewell." 

As  long  as  his  eyes  recognized  any 
thing,  indeed  until  they  finally  closed  in 
death,  he  requested  that  the  picture 
which  always  hung  in  his  sight,  should 
retain  its  place,  and  then,  when  all  was 
over,  that  it  might  be  forwarded  to  Ver- 
non Grove  with  his  bequest.  This,  his 
last  wish,  was  Religiously  attended  to, 
and  even  in  the  final  struggle  his  eyes 
were  turned  lovingly  upon  it,  and  his 
lips  still  whispered  that  cherished  name. 

One  evening,  some  weeks  after  this 
event,  the  inmates  of  Vernon  Grove  hung 
with  sorrowing  hearts  over  a  package 
which  had  just  been  forwarded  to  them 
from  Italy,  and  Vernon  knew,  ere  it  was 
unsealed,  that  it  brought  intelligence  of 
his  artist  friend.  No  letter  had  passed 
between  them  but  one  from  Vernon,  and 
Linwood's  reply.  The  first  was  an  ear- 
nest appeal  from  Vernon  to  induce  the 
artist  to  return  and  be  to  himself  and 
Sybil  even  as  a  brother.  The  answer 
was  sorrowful  but  firm,  wishing  them 
every  happiness,  desiring  them  to  forget 
his  existence,  and  to  leave  him  to  himself 
in  his  self-banishment. 

Sybil's  tears  could  not  be  repressed  a^ 
sho  read  the  new  testimony  of  his'  con- 
stancy and  thought  of  the  noble  and 
generous  heart  that  lay  in  its  last  sleep 
in  a  foreign  land,  and  still  more  was  she 
affected  by  that  picture  of  herself,  which 


was  a  master-piece  of  painting,  and  as  a 
likeness  truly  a  faithful  mcmcny.  Nor 
was  Vernon  less  touched  by  this  instance 
of  the  purity  and  constancy  of  his  friend's 
attachment  to  Sybil,  and  he  let  her  wcop 
on  unrestrained,  deeming  her  tears  a 
fitting  tribute)  to  one  who  had  so  loved 
and  suffered. 

Eventually  the  picture  was  placed  in  a 
'  curtained  niche  as  something  sacred,  a 
Memory  too  holy  to  be  exhibited  to  care- 
less eyes,  and  even  the  little  children 
drew  the  covering  reverently  aside,  and 
whispered  softly  to  each  other  that  the 
hand  that  had  painted  it  was  still  in 
death,  and  that  it  was  so  prized  aod 
cared  for,  because  the  artist  who  had 
executed  it  had  lived  and  died  in  sorruw 
alone. 


CHAPTER  XXX, 

When  first,  beloved,  in  vanished  hours 

The  blind  man  sought  thy  love  to  gain, 
They  said  thy  cheek  was  bright  as  iJowers 

New  freshened  by  the  summer  rain. 
They  said  thy  movements,  swift  yet  soft. 

Were  such  as  make  the  winged  doTc 
Seem,  as  it  gently  soars  aloft, 

The  image  of  repose  and  love. 
And  still  beloved,  till  life  grows  cold, 

We'll  wander  'neath  a  genial  sky, 
And  only  know  that  we  are  old 

By  counting  happy  years  gone  by : 
For  thou  to  me  art  still  as  fair 

As  when  those  happy  years  began, — 
When  first  thou  cam'irt  to  soothe  and  share 

The  sorrows  of  a  sightless  man. 

Mrs.  Norton. 

The  course  of  our  narrative  brings  us 
once  more  to  a  winter's  evening  at  Ver- 
non Grove.  At  the  time  of  which  we 
are  writing,  the  building  in  which  SyUl 
passed  her  youth  was  no  longer  visible, 
for  after  the  destructive  fire  that  had  oc- 
curred there,  it  had  been  rebuilt  with  nu- 
merous modern  improvements,  making  it 
the  very  model  of  a  household  wli  $c 
chief  characteristic  was  its  air  of  luxu- 
rious comfort  and  elegance. 

The  inmates  were  sitting  before  ft 
glowing  wood  fire,  for  Vernon  loved, 
since  he  could  not  behold  the  Maze,  to 
hear  the  hissing  of  the  snp,  tho  craokiiii^ 
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hMrfal  buttle 
the  piling  oD 
know  that  the 
il  Tolumee,  aDd 
the  ohildreo'e 
ictares  in  the 
lej  brightened 
parks  in  baaj 
ing  like  boBy 
I  contrast  with ' 
f  hie  Bitter'a 
ken  monotony 
ho  harsh,  nn- 
uh  of  aaei  as 
9d.  The  first 
le  him  reatleaa 

wife,  who  eat 

et  hoar  hu  re- 
ar consecrated 
as  jou  do  erer 
it  is  pass  leg 
I  me  that  I  can 
Dur  avocutions 
this  evening," 

was  a  lovely 
ipj  wife  and 
d  b;  care,  and 
aming  look  of 
lity,  oven  with 
inietimes,  spite 
s  our  Sybil  of 
9  ronndor,  and 
leparted  some- 

qaiet  dignity 
jTement  made 

all  the  atary  aa 
hard,  or  would 
sly 


le ;  I  never  tira 

th,  though  said 
degree  of  g&l- 
ill  the  romance 
,  them,  and  the 
ght  to  Sybil's 
t  a  kind  ward 
id  beyond  any 
orldmigbtsay. 
"  as  the  hook* 
my  night ;  the 


run  descends  in  torrents ;  the  inmates  ol 
a  oertain  pleasant  room  in  a  certain 
plensant  home,  feel  odther  the  rain  noi 
the  cold,  for  Ood  hss  ^ven  them  a  good 
shelter  for  their  hesds.  Upon  the  heartt 
glows  a  brilliant  fire,  illumining  witboni 
lamp-light,  the  remotest  corner  of  th( 
apartment.  Not  that  the  room  is  Tcrj 
large,  but  it  is  just  the  size  for  comfort 
A  rich  carpel,  upon  which  crimson  flow 
ere  predominate,  covers  the  floor,  and 
crimson  curtains  shade  the  windows,  shut 
ting  out  the  drearinesa  of  the  night,  yel 
not  quite  shutting  in  the  comfort,  for  th< 
paaser-by,  should  there  be  any,  woak 
•ay,  bow  pleasant  it  must  be  within 
There  are  sofas,  and  conchee  and  loungei 
enough,  and  straight-backed  chairs  foi 
people  who  are  opposed  to  modern  inno 
vations,  are  soattered  about:  there  is  ( 
small  book-case  on  one  side  of  the  room 
where  Italian  aagea  stand  side  by  sidt 
with  a.  qneatiouable  looking  Mothei 
Gtoose,  and  where,  lying  irreverent!] 
npoD  the  back  of  the  immortal  Homer"! 
works,  reclines  a  certain  unsatisfiec 
Jack  Homer  bound  in  indeatrnctibli 
aloth  I  Then  in  one  corner  of  the  room 
upon  which  are  written  the  invisible  let 
ters,  '  Sacred  to  the  Children '  are  ( 
Noah'a  Ark  and  a  box  of  ninepina 
while  in  Riches  opposite  are  busts  o 
Shakapeare  and  Dante,  too  much  regard 
ed  OB  household  gods  to  be  sent  inti 
baniehment  in  the  beat  parlonr.  Besidei 
these,  there  is  a  round  table  upon  whiol 
stand  a  basket  of  delicate  needle-work,  i 
book  with  a  mark  between  the  leaves 
and  a  child's  porcelain  slate.  Near  thi 
fire  aits  a  man,  a  Tvoble  man,  forsooth 
with  a  high,  whits  brow,  upon  which  in 
tellect  is  written  ;  his  dark  hair  la  mixei 
with  silver,  a  token  that  he  boa  met  am 
walked  with  trouble,  yet  there  ia  such  i 
look  of  content  upon  his  face,  his  form  ii 
BO  nnbent,  bis  whole  aspect  ao  strikingly 
superior  to  that  of  oUier  men — " 
"  Sybil,  ahut  your  imaginary  book  a 

"  By  no  means ;  let  me  tell  my  stor 
without  interruption, — ao  atrikin^ily  an 
perior  to  that  of  other  men,  that  on 
wonders  wAere  and  viken  he  met  with  ani 
walked  with  trouble." 
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"  You  forget  his  blindness/' 

"  No,  we,  the  book-makers,  do  not  for- 
get his  blindness,  but  if  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference to  Am,  it  makes  none  whatever 
to  us ;  we,  rather  are  drawn  to  him  the 
more,  for  this  very  fact." 

Her  voice  was  toned  to  unutterable 
tenderness  as  she  said  these  last  words, 
and  Vernon  half  arose  as  though  to  clasp 
his  arms  around  her,  but  she  playfully 
told  him  to  be  seated,  and  not  interrupt 
the  narrative  as  it  was  not  nearly  com- 
pleted. 

*'  Just  opposite  to  the  last  mentioned 
individual,"  she  continued,  "  is  a  woman 
who  loves  him,  and  who  loved  him  even 
before  she  knew  it  herself  for  years  and 
years ;  she  was  fair  once  they  say,  and 
may  be  so  now,  but  the  knowledge  of  it 
only  affects  her  as  far  as  it  enables  her  to 
see  with  what  a  gratified  look,  he,  of  the 
easy  chair  yonder,  hears  that  she  is 
pleasant  to  look  upon — for  she  only  lives 
for  him  and  his," 

Again  Vernon's  arms  were  unclasped, 
while  he  uttered  a  beseeching  "come, 
Sybil,"  but  again  she  requested  him  with 
a  dignity  worthy  of  another  Fadladeen  to 
be  quiet  and  hear  the  conclusion. 

"  To  proceed  ; — on  the  floor,  in  a  very 
undignified  posture,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
with  his  head  turned  towards  the  fire, 
and  holding  up  a  book  of  pictures  to  the 
light,  lies  the  household  pet,  a  boy  re- 
sembling him  of  the  superb  presence  be- 
fore mentioned,  as  a  secondary  rainbow 
resembles  the  first.  His  marked  thirst 
for  knowledge  bespeaks  an  intelligence 
beyond  his  years,  and  gives  promise  of  a 
distinguished  career.  As  he  numbers  to- 
day his  third  year,  he  is  privileged  to  re- 
tain his  recumbent  posture,  until  broken 
from  his  dream  of  distinction  by  the  en- 
trance of  his  nurse,  who  will  presently 
appear  to  put  him  ingloriously  to  bod.*' 

A  bright  smile  which  was  beautiful  to 
behold  flitted  over  the  face  of  the  blind 
man.  He  w^as  proud,  and  justly  so,  of 
his  boy,  whom  Sybil  had  so  playfully  de- 
scribed. 

"  Just  before  the  fire,"  continued  Sybil, 
"sits  Kuth,  the  daughter  of  the  house, 
gaziug  in  deep  thought  into  the  glowing 
embers  as  though  she  were  reading  a  more 


interesting  story  there  than  that  told  by . 
her  lady  mother.  Her  eyes  are  blue,  the 
image  of  the  maternal  eyes,  save  thai 
their  azure  is  a  thought  deeper,  but  she 
has  her  father's  dark,  wavy  hair ;  at  thi^ 
moment  Ruth  is  in  a  reverie  so  profound. 
that  not  even  the  mention  of  her  nami; 
can  rouse  her  from  her  dreamy  state." 

"Of  what  are  you  thinking  Ruth?' 
said  Vernon,  this  time  interrupting  Sybil 
unrebuked. 

The  child,  thus  aroused,  answered,  but 
before  we  hear  the  sound  of  her  voice. 
we,  the  writer  and  reader,  must  pause 
awhile  over  her  briefly  told  history. 

Ruth  Vernon  was  a  thoughtful  cre^i' 
ture,  and  being  six  years  older  than  her 
little  brother,  she  was  the  self-oonstitut- 
ed  guardian  of  the  child.  Having  no 
companions  but  her  father  and  mother, 
she  had  learned  the  trick  of  dignity,  and 
in  their  quiet  country  home  was  already 
advanced  to  offices  of  trust  in  the  house- 
hold. Her  sober  demeanor  had  earlv 
rendered  her  an  acceptable  guide  to  her 
father,  and  she  would  sit  for  hours  lis- 
tening to  the  conversation  of  her  parents, 
with  an  absorbing  interest  which  sceme<i 
strange  to  those  who  did  not  know  hci 
peculiar  bent  of  character,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  she  had  been  place<i. 

There  was  one  being  in  the  world  Xx. 
whose  happiness  she  was  almost  necc^ 
sary,  and  this  was  the  blind  child  ol 
Robert  and  Isabel  Clayton,  and  althougl 
her  parents  missed  her  sadly  in  her  ab- 
sence, they  often  sacrificed  their  owl 
feelings  to  the  comfort  of  her  poor  afiiict- 
ed  cousin,  and  allowed  Ruth  to  mak4 
stated  visits  to  the  city.  From  one  of 
these  visits  she  had  just  returned  Tirheti 
Sybil  was  so  playfully  describing  the  in- 
mates of  Vernon  Grove. 

There  was  a  close  sympathy  betwcei 
the  cousins,  arising  partly  from  the  faoi 
that  Ruth  understood,  from  long  attend- 
ance upon  her  father,  the  peculiar  ImbiL- 
of  the  blind,  and  knew  better  how  to  in- 
terest and  amuse  her  than  any  other  •*: 
her  young  companions ;  and  Eva  soar 
learned  to  recognize  her  step  and  ruslioi 
to  meet  her  when  she  heard  her  voice 
Another  reason,  perhaps,  for  this  grov^  - 
ing   attachment   was,    that   to    her  t 
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and  finding  fanit  even  witH  Providence 
for  this  nnthought-of  affiction.  He  or- 
dered all  the  bright  and  ooatly  prepara- 
tiona  which  had  been  made  for  Uie  child 
to  be  taken  away ;  he  seldom  invited  a 
gaest  to  cross  his  threshold,  and  the  houae 
was  as  silent  as  though  in  readiness  for 
some  funeral  rite,  while  the  disappointed 
man  shut  himself  up  in  tiie  solitude  of 
his  own  apartment  as  though  raonming 
the  dead.  But  such  an  utter  abendon- 
ment  to  selfish  grief  coold  not  continue 
forever, — be  merged  into  the  business 
man,  the  man  of  the  world  once  more  ; 
walked  out  with  a  proad  air  among  his 
associates,  and  tried  with  renewed  efforts 
to  live  down  his  terrible  affliction.  Deeper 
and  deeper  lie  plunged  into  business,  for- 
getting in  the  daj  his  peculiar  trials,  bat 
the  night  came  wbea  he  tamed  to  that 
gloomy  home  nod  to  the  conviction  that 
he  must  remember. 

And  the  obild  won  even  him  at  lost. 
Qod  seemed  to  have  sent  her  as  a  mes- 
senger to  soften  bis  heart,  to  turn  him 
from  self-worship,  and  to  teaoh  him  tu 
live  for  others. 

As  long  as  the  nursery  rtgime  wM  in 
eiietence,  Clayton  could  easily  shun  the 
presence  of  his  child,  and  he  avoided  her 
as  a  sight  whieb  gave  him  ioeipressible 
pain,  BO  different  was  she  from  other 
children,  so  belpleis  and  yet  so  uncom- 
plaining, but  when  that  time  had  passed, 
and  when  thoee  sweet  lips  had  learned 
that  precious  word  "  father,"  and  the 
little  arms  wound  themselves  caressingly 
around  ber  mother's  neck,  while  she  ask- 
ed coaxingly  lo  be  taken  into  the  absent 
one's  presence,  Isabel  ventured  to  bring 
the  unconscious  offender  into  that  Other's 

Clayton  was  a  hard  man,  wasting  none 
of  his  sympathies  upon  objects  of  com- 
passion, and  at  first  he  turned  away  from 
that  angel-like  face,  and  busying  himself 
with  books  aod  papers  pretended  not  to 
see  her  pretty  ways ;  but  children  are  ob- 
trusive and  persevering,  and  this  child 
soon  learned  to  know  when  another  wa.<- 
in  the  room  beside  that  gentle  mother, 
and  climbing  around  his  knees  or  leaning 
her  sweet  face  agunst  him  aa  she  sat  at 
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his  feet,  she  at  last  won  bim  from  his 
books  to  watch  her. 

One  day, — it  was  a  marked  day  in  that 
household, — Isabel  went  from  the  room 
where  they  were,  and  left  Clayton  and 
his  child  together.  Eva,  then  three 
years  old,  and  somewhat  accustomed  to 
localities,  after  grouping  about  in  vain 
for  her  mother,  suddenly  turned  to  Clay- 
ton as  he  sat  regarding  her  simply  to  see 
what  she  would  do  next,  and  extending 
her  arms  cried  out,  as  if  beseeching  pro- 
tection in  that  one,  all-prevailing  burden 
of  prayer,  **  father  V*  It  was  a  sound 
strangely  matured  for  those  infant  lips, 
but  it  had  become  familiar  by  being  the 
daily  and  hourly  lesson  of  her  mother. 
From  that  instant  the  man's  whole  na- 
ture turned  to  love  and  pity,  and  raising 
the  little  one  in  his  arms,  he  soothed  her 
with  gentle  words  and  caresses  until  she 
fell  back  asleep  upon  his  shoulder. 

After  that  period  the  father  and  child 
were  ^s  one.  Clayton  became  a  child 
once  more  for  her  sake,  and  constituted 
himself  her  guardian,  her  companion, 
her  friend.  To  Isabel,  towards  whom  in 
the  violence  of  his  grief  and  disappoint- 
ment he  had  been  cold  and  unloving,  he 
returned  once  more  to  what  he  had  ever 
been  before  that  episode  in  their  hither- 
to calm  life,  and  a  smile  came  once  more 
to  her  lips  and  colour  to  her  faded  cheek. 
No  longer  endeavouring  to  find  in  the 
excitements  of  business  a  compensation 
for  his  want  of  interest  in  his  home,  ho 
longed  for  the  day  to  end  which  would 
bring  him  into  the  presence  of  those 
two  who  awaited  him,  and  with  some 
fresh  contrivance  to  amuse  the  helpless 
one,  some  new  budget  of  simple  books, 
would  he  meet  their  words  of  loving  wel- 
come. 

And  thus  Clayton  felt  himself  a  chang- 
ed man ;  he  had  another  object  besides 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  show, 
nor  was  that  wealth  and  show  apprecia- 
ted by  those  who  loved  him  and  whom 
he  loved  so  tenderly.  The  one  had  over- 
come her  passion  for  display,  the  other 
had  never  seen  the  brilliant  appendages 
which  surrounded  her,  and  it  mattered 
little  in  her  estimation  whether  glitter- 
ing jewels  clasped  her  arms  and  decked 


her  bosom,  or  if  they  were  unadorned  ia 
their  own  graceful  simplicity.  » Gently 
was  he  led  on  from  one  act  of  forbearanco 
to  another,  and  earnestly  did  be  try  to 
hide  his  faults  of  character  from  his 
child,  for  she  had  an  ideal  in  her  mind 
of  what  he  was,  and  it  became  his  aim 
to  live  up  to  it,  and  in  so  trying,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  be  was  suc- 
cessful. 

We  each  have  a  mission  assigned  to  na 
in  our  pilgrimage  if  we  would  but  view 
the  purposes  of  life  aright,  and  it  waa 
hers  to  improve  his  character,  simply 
by  the  example  which  unconsciously  she 
set. 

Dr.  Bailey  himself  was  no  oculist,  but 
not  long  after  Eva's  birth  he  brought 
with  him  a  friend  who  was  one,  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  case,  and  from  a  few 
words  which  he  had  said,  scarcely 
intended,  however,  to  give  her  parents 
hope  for  any  change  in  the  child's  condi- 
tion, Clayton  never  entirely  relinquished 
the  idea  that  sight  might  eventually  be 
hers. 

"  In  the  course  of  years,  when  she  can 
nerve  herself  to  bear  the  trial,"  said  the 
oculist,  "  an  operation  could  bo  perform- 
ed which  might  result  in  giving  her 
sight,  but  it  must  necessarily  be  a  very 
painful  one,  and  she  will  require  a  strong 
will  and  an  unflinching  courage  in  order 
to  be  able  to  endure  it,  and  even  then 
the  practitioner  may  not  be  successful. 
Were  the  child  mine,  I  would  almv)rt 
rather  let  her  remain  as  she  is,  tlian 
raise  hopes  which  in  the  end  may  be 
crushed  with  disappointment." 

From  Clayton's  mind,  we  have  said, 
these  words  never  entirely  faded,  and  Is- 
abel, too  timid  to  dwell  upon  them  for  fcir 
of  a  disappointment  in  the  end,  left  U^'? 
whole  matter  to  his  responsibility,  and  as 
the  child  grew  in  years   and   so   earU' 
developed  great    decision  of   character, 
Clayton  gradually    revealed  to  her  ihe 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  oculist.     Hib  plia 
was  to  let  her  become  accustomed  t^^  the 
idea,  to  set  some  fixed  time  for  the  trial. 
and  then  to  leave  the  result  to  a  hi^'h'-r 
power.     At  first  Eva  shn\nk   from  ih^ 
thought  as  one  too  terrible  to  be  en Jund : 
the  bodily  pain  which  she  knew  that  sh; 
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learned  to  love  her,  and  was  intensely  in- 
terested in  the  result  of  the  experiment 
which  he  had  himself  advocated.  Near 
Eva,  and  a  very  important  personage  in 
the  group,  stood  Ruth,  true  to  her  prom- 
ise, holding  her  cousin's  hand,  and  bid- 
ding her  take  courage,  and  that  all  would 
end  well. 

"  Patience,"  said  the  operator  softly, 
"  a  pang,  and  half  the  suffering  will  be 

The  little  band  which  held  Ruth's  was 
clasped  more  tightly,  and  a  groan  smote 
□pon  the  liatenor's  ears.  The  room  reel- 
ed with  the  heroic  child,  a  faintness  ciune 
over  her,  but  she  was  soon  herself  again,' 
.  "  Would  you  not  rather  wait  a  day  or 
two  for  the  other  eye  to  be  operate^ 
uponT"  said  the  kind  physician  i  "■ 
week  hence  or  a  month  will  answer." 

"  No,"  answered  Eva,  with  quiet  self- 
possession,  "let  it  be  done  to-day,  now; 
I  do  not  think  that  I  could  bear  the  sus- 
pense, and  it  would  pleate  my  /atier  to 
know  that  it  was  all  over." 

Love  sustained  her;  another  sigh,  a 
groan,  and  it  wna  finished. 

Then  come  the  bandages,  the  darkened 
room,  the  stillness,  the  repose,  for  one 
whose  nerves  all  unstrung  by  the  reao* 
tion  needed  rest,  but  often  those  little 
cousinly  hands  were  clnsped  together  in 
a  prcBBoro  which  spoke  more  love  than 
many  words. 

The  physioisns  only  allowed  Clayton 
to  enter  Eva's  room  at  ioterrals,  for  his 
presence  always  excited  her,  and  turned 
the  conversation  to  that  one  absorbing 
topic,  the  hope,  that  in  the  end,  she  would 
have  her  sight ;  hut  though  almost  ban' 
ishcd  from  her  companionship,  he  thought 
but  of  her,  and  his  business  life  was  en- 
tirely forgotten  in  the  intense  interest 
with  which  he  awaited  the  final  result. 
Isabel  could  scarcely  be  reconciled  to  the 
suffering  which  Eva  had  endured,  to  end, 
perhaps,  in  disappointment — she  loved 
her  child  in  her  blindness  as  much  aa 
mother  could  love,  and  did  not  see  the 
necessity  of  perchance  a  fruitless  experi- 
ment, but  still  under  her  restless  man< 
ner  one  could  see  that  she,  too,  looked 
forward  to  the  finale  with  trembling  anx- 
iety.   But  even  had  the  termination  of 
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uponnmetriTMl  errand  from  the  rootu. 
"Ton  iMTe  Mot  Ruth  awaj,  Sjbil," 
uid  Vcrnoa,  riting  ttnd  appnuching  her, 
"irilI]roa  tell  me  wb;,  dearest  f  I  vu 
inilc  iDttrestcd  in  her  remsrkB,  and 
■odd  hkve  liked  to  question  her  farther," 
9j)A\  TU  mortal ;  it  is  of  htartt  that 
«e>ra  telUng,  and  hers  was  not  abore  a 
momftiitBi;  weakaess. 

"I  fearsd,"  she  said  softly,  lajing  her 

tiud  unstinglj  upon   Vernon's  arm, 

'that if  she  bad  said  anything  farther, 

vmr  pitj  might  have  led  yon  to  regret," 

eed,    sometimes  lo  pity, 

•.grel,"  he  Sfud  tenderly. 

DO  sorrow,  no  pang  of 

lince  the  tender  green  of 

its  bright  foliage  with 

en  leaTes." 

sed  her  hands  and  laid 


them  about  his  neck  until  they  almosl 
clasped  each  other,  then  winding  hit 
arms  aroand  her,  be  bent  down  and  kis» 
ed  her  brow. 

We  would  like  to  leave  them  then 
twiniog  still,  like  the  ivy  to  which  bf 
bad  likened  them,  but  in  truth  wc  can' 
not,  for  there  is  a  little  heart  in  th< 
room  throbbing  pauionetely  with  a  feel 
ing  of  jealousy,  withont  knowing  foi 
whom,  or  why,  or  wherefore.  The  pel 
of  the  hoaaeh()Id,  with  his  elbows  on  th< 
carpet  and  his  chin  on  his  bands,  is  se 
riously  regarding  his  parents ;  then  ap 
proBching  them  he  attempts  lo  clasp  then 
both  in  his  arms, — failing  in  which,  h< 
piteously  demands  that  he,  too,  might  h 
spared  a  caress. 

His  demand  being  satisfied,  our  ttot] 


HOW   ANNIE   WON    MY   LOVE. 


She  won  il, — ttot  b/  her  radiant  smile, 
Nor  het  bright  and  waving  hnir  ; — 

She  won  it, — not  by  her  beautiful  eyes, 
Nor  her  hand  to  sod  and  fair. 

'Twas  nut  by  her  Up  whore  the  coral  gleEtms, 

Nor  her  neck  at  pure  as  snow ; 
Nor  her  rounded  form  with  ila  gtaoefiil  air, 

Nor  her  cheek*  where  rosc'buds  blow. 

Thongb  her  youthful  charms  are  a  joy  to  mP, 
'Twai  by  spells  more  true  and  slrorg 

Than  to  ivory  neck  and  coral  Ijp 
And  lo  wavy  bail  belong. 

It  was  by  the  took  which  ikantfrom  htr  tyti — 

Twas  hKtpteaianI  KOrdi  anil  hi^r  ipiril  mtik, 
And  her  daily  self-control. 

The  perishing  beauty  of  earth  will  fade, 

Nor  bloom  in  a  world  shove, 
But  her  spirit  meek  and  her  self-cantrol 

E'en  thtrt  will  be  crownei)  tnlh  Lore. 
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A  MONUMENT  AT  JAMESTOWN  TO  CAPTAIN  JOHN  SMITH. 


Mr.  Editor: — It  is  gratifying  to  ob- 
serve among  us  an  increasing  taste  for 
the  fine  arts,  especially  as  manifested  in 
monuments  to  departed  worth.  In  every 
portion  of  the  Old  Thirteen,  the  memora- 
ble events  and  distinguished  men  of  our 
revolution  are  not  only  celebrated  in  writ- 
ton  or  spoken  eloquence,  but  presented 
to  the  eye  in  canvass  or  marble.  Bunker 
Hill  has  been  immortalized,  not  only  by 
the  historian,  the  poet  and  the  orator, 
but  by  the  skill  and  industry  of  the 
architect,  acting  under  the  direction  of 
enlightened  liberality. 

Would  that  Yorktown,  the  scene  of  the 
last  eventful  act  in  the  great  drama,  were 
marked,  in  like  manner,  by  a  lofty  me- 
morial of  patriotic  graUtude.  But  grass 
grows,  not  only  in  the  American  lines, 
which  encircled  the  place,  but  in  the 
streets  of  what  was  once  the  Virginia 
mart,  and  the  sails  of  commerce  have 
long  since  ceased  to  animate  its  wharves, 
and  to  whiten  its  beautiful  waters. 

In  like  manner,  the  sceptre  departed 
from  Jamestown,  and  thence  passed  first 
to  Williamsburg,  and  then  to  Richmond, 
our  present  living,  growing  metropolis. 

It  is  in  the  last  accordingly,  that  our 
revolutionary  statesmen,  whose  career 
began  at  Williamsburg,  and  our  heroes 
are  now  handed  down  to  posterity  in 
brass  and  marble.  We  rejoice  that  it  is 
so,  and  that  the  fame  of  these  men  of  the 
olden  time  is  thus  identified  with  the 
proudest  ornaments  of  our  modern  capital, 
Washington  and  his  group  of  compatri- 
ots are  enough  to  make  any  city  proud, 
and,  we  trust,  will  concentrate  on  that  in 
which  they  stand,  the  affections  of  our 
united  commonwealth.  The  iron  cords 
of  trade,  as  well  as  the  silken  ties  of 
love,  are  indissolubly  binding  together 
the  citizens  of  Virginia,  whom  dema- 
gogues have  tried  sometimes  to  alienate 
by  exaggerating  differences  of  sentiment 
and  interest. 

But  we  wish  to  carry  public  attention 
much  farther  back,  in  time  and  place,  to 
the  old  deserted  Jamestown,  and  to  the 
hero,  ^hose  sagacity  and  courage  won 


the  shield  and  sword  of  its  early  inhiili; 
tants. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  name  of 
John  Smith,  which  is  now  scarcdj  i 
proper  name,  once  belonged  to  anSi^ 
lishman,  who,  in  every  qifarier  of  (iMf 
globe,  exhibited  the  adventarous  dariif 
of  a  fearless  soldier,  and  the  resonrecirf 
an  officer,  thoroughly  acquainted  i^ 
human  nature,  and  fertile  in  expedioril 
for  every  emergency.  His  was  emplMtk 
cally  an  age  of  great  men,  for  it  wai  thi 
age  of  Shakspeare  and  Bacon,  of  Heuy 
the  Fourth  and  of  William  the  Silent^  of 
Raleigh  the  accomplished,  but  uMh 
nate  first  patentee  of  Virginia,  aao^^ 
others  too  numerous  to  mentioo. 

Smith,  although  perhaps  not  nnfib  ttf 
last  in  natural  character,  had  nopnhi^ 
sion  to  his  learning  and  aeooopIJA*, 
ments,  and  would  perhaps  never  M 
succeeded,  as  he  did,  in  the  capadfcf  of  tf 
courtier.  He,  Smith,  was  never  uiti 
to  be  the  minion  of  James,  the  nMf 
Solomon,  to  whose  patronage  he  iM 
once  recommended.  There  was  bo  irf 
in  him  to  make  either  a  SomeiMk  V# 
Buckingham.  • 

But,  as  a  man  of  genius  for  uAi^* 
who,  on  all  occasions,  saw  by  intoitMiNr' 
the  best  thing  to  be  done  and  tfaeM 
mode  of  doing  it,  and  who  had  thr^i 
tlie  hand  and  the  heart  to  exeeoti  ki* 
plans,  however  difficult  or  dangerooik  kf 
must  have  stood  high  in  any  age. 

He   was  a  real  knight  errant^  v^ 

loving  danger  for  its  own  8ake,NSgkt' 

adventures  in  every  quarter  of  thcglol* 

Shortly  after   the    immortal   OemuM 

aided  in  the  brilliant  victory  OfW  tto 

Turks  at  Lepanto,  Smith  fought  wiA 

unsurpassed   valour   against   the  bip* 

enemy,  then  so  formidable,  at  01uinpisi|f, 

at  Regall,  and  at  Rottenton,  where  kl, 

was  at  last  wounded  and  taken  prnoo^ 

No  knight  in  the  pages  of  FroinnVi 

not  Richard  Coeur  de   Lion  in  tboie  ■ . 

Scott,  can  surpass  in  romantic  interact 

one,   who    successively   bore   off  ti*"** 

of  the  proudest  heads  in  the  TnrloA 

chivalry,  then  inferior  to  none  upon  the 
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eadee,  he  aided  in  driving  back  that  Tut 
kish  inundation,  which  threatened  tb( 
Eastern  bulwark  of  Christendom,  anij 
we  have  seen  with  what  extrnordinarj 
valour,  and  at  what  risk  he  performed 
his  task. 

It  was  after  all  the  experience  and  re- 
nown acquired  by  these  adrenturee,  thai 
be,  n  Tcteran  at  the  age  of  28,  came  to  Vir 
ginia,  Alt  acquainted  with  our  earlj 
history  are,  of  course,  familiar  witli 
those  "moving  accidents  by  flood  and 
field,"  whieb  mnrked  his  career  in  thi 
New,  as  thcj  had  already  marked  it  ii 
the  Old  World.  All  know  bow  a  cotonj 
of  broken-down  gentlemen  was,  in  tbeii 
own  despite,  often  preserved  from  famine 
aod  massacre  bj  the  courage,  enterprise 
and  resDurcea  of  tho  man  whose  super! 
ority  they  envied  and  hated — what  won 
derful  ascendancy  he  acquired  not  onlj 
over  the  colonists,  but  over  the  savages, 
will)  were  rendered  comparatively  peace 
ful  and  harmless  by  hie  dextrous  oombi- 
nation  of  judicious  severity  with  true 
kindness. 

All  the  accounts  of  that  period,  how- 
ever  they  may  differ  about  other  matters, 
perfectly  agree  in  attesting  the  excellence 
of  hi*  conduct.  None  deny  that  on 
several  oceasions,  be  kept  at  bay  bun- 
dreds  of  savagss  by  hie  cool  valour  and 
dexterity,  and  that  the  colony  woe  saved 
from  anarchy,  from  starvation,  from  de' 
struction  in  other  modes,  by  his  bead  and 
heart  alone. 

The  features  of  his  character,  de- 
veloped in  these  valuable  services,  have 
always  received  Ibeir  due  meed  of  praise. 

But  there  was  one  proof  of  his  practi- 
cal wisdom,  on  which  his  eulogists  have 
not  dwelt  with  sufficient  emphasis,  wbilCj 
of  course,  it  has  never  been  omitted. 

He  did  not  share  in  the  anxiety  of  the 
other  colonists  and  of  tho  company  to 
find  gold  and  silver,  and  always  opposed 
the  fully  which  wasted,  in  ^enrcbing  for 
them,  tho  precious  time  which  should 
have  been  spent  in  tilling  the  soil,  pro- 
viding food  and  other  necessaries,  while 
developing  tho  true  resources  of  the 
country.  In  this,  which  could  scarcely 
have  been  expected  from  his  adventurous 
temper  and   excilabte   imagination,  be 
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rose  superior  tn  Martin  Frobislier,  to 
Gilbert,  W  Raleigh,  to  Queen  Eliiabetli, 
and  indeed  to  all  liis  cutempornries,  wbu 
were  iafaCuated  with  the  idea  of  finding 
in  Virginia  another  Mexico  or  Peru, 
Smith,  undazzled  b;  Spanish  BuccesB  in 
gold-finding,  wished  to  make  the  colony 
prosperous  and  profitable  to  the  adven- 
turera  by  agricultarc  and  commerce, 
and  preferred  loading  the  ships  with 
cedar  nilher  than  "  fuola'  gold."  Men  of 
bis  etdmp  and  in  hia  situation  rarely 
possess  such  coolness  of  judgment  und 
wisdom  uf  patience.    His  character  was, 

and  bis  ability  to  resist  the  contngion 
of  the  gold  mania,  under  such  circum- 
stances, mas  one  uf  its  crowning  glories. 

instead  of  breaking  stones  and  washing 
sand  to  find  the  yellow  dust,  with  a  few 
men,  in  an  open  boat,  he  explored,  in 
midsummer,  the  Chesapeake  and  most  of 
its  rivers,  and  drew  a  chart  so  accurate 
that  it  is  valuable  tu  the  present  liay. 

He  was  the  Columbus  of  Virginia 
colonization,  and  encountered  the  same 
ingratitude  and  disappointment  which 
saddened  the  declining  years  of  the 
Genoese  hero.  But  posterity  has  done 
justice  to  both,  and  statues  have  been 
raiiied  ill  honour  of  the  greatest  of  alldis- 


Virginia  surely  owes  a  column  or 
statue  to  a  man  who  protected  her  in- 
fancy with  such  singleness  of  heart  and 
consummate  ability,  and  who  continued 
to  his  latest  breath  to  write  and  exert 
himself  for  the  col  :nj. 

Eastern    Virginia    especial ly    sh&uld 

the  most  conspicuous  figure  of  her  early 
Btory, 

lie  was  the  model  of  a  true  Virginia 
gentleman.  The  soul  of  chivalry,  he  was 
more  completely  sans  pear  et  sans  re- 
pioche,  than  Bayard,  fur  he  saw  no 
"battle  of  the  spurs."  lie  united  the 
bardy  virtuea  of  a  pioneer  with  digniCod 
and  winning  manners.  He  had  no  such 
fear  of  labouring  with  his  own  hands  as 
has  becQ  flomctimes  attributed  to  Vir- 


ginians by  their  enemies.  On  the  cua- 
trary,  be  recommended  heaett  labour  hj 
precept  and  example,  and  ridiculoJ  tiie 
fully  uf  sending  dissolute  idler?,  tIicii 
an  hour's  labour  was  worth  "  the  bluoil  of 
all  the  Howards." 

Winning  and  valuing  the  affMliuns  lA 
woman,  he  had  far  loo  high  a  sen^e  uF 
honour  ever  to  boast  of  the  scbleTeoiant. 

Ite  hod  not  the  slightest  spice  of  hj- 
poeriay,  or  mawkish  sensibility,  lie  diJ 
not  ext«ad  his  humanity  towards  Ibc  In- 
dians in  barren  wishca  for  their  con- 
version, or  in  weakly  trusting  them  viA 
arms  which  they  were  sure  to  misuse. 
Sincerely  reverencing  Cbristiunity,  ani 
desirous  that  the  savages  should  jmruke 
its  blessings,  be  yet  saw  the  absolaic  ne- 
cessity of  restraining,  and  suaieiiojes 
punishing  them  in  a  manner  retuUing  1^ 
sickly  philanthropists. 

These  are  traits  which  he  everywhere 
displayed,  and  which  claim  our  spcml 
admiration  and  gratitude,  while  tu  him 
New  England  also  owes  her  name,  anJ 
the  first  map  of  her  shores. 

Jamestown  is  the  spot  which  abouMbe 
marked  by  such  a  memorial  as  maj  1* 
selected  to  signalize  our  appreuiatiiia  vi 
his  pre-eminent  merit. 

Can  1  induce  you,  the  Editor  of  our 
only  Literary  journal,  and  such  oti.ii 
editors  as  may  see  this,  to  take  np  ibb 
idea,  and  suggest  some  plan  by  wbi.'j  it 
can  be  carried  out.  I  pretend  to  no  tn-'ie 
in  architecture  or  aoy  of  the  fine  ww- 
But  I  feel  what  is  due  to  singular  mer- 
it— to  the  highest  qualities  of  bead  jal 
heart  earnestly  and  strenuously  esiT:^^.! 
in  nursing  the  infancy  uf  onr  veneraiej 
commonwealth.  I  desire  that  tl  m;iv  U 
dune  on  such  a  plan  as  will  enable  en:l 
Virginian  who  wishes  to  cootribu'.e  b;' 
mile,  to  throw  at  least  one  stone  ou  C. 
cairn  of  the  hero. 

Smith  said,  with  the  bitterness  natural 
to  a  man  unjustly  neglected,  "  in  n«it!  '- 
of  those  countries  (New  England  I'j 
Virginia)  have  I  one  foot  of  land,  n.>r  t!.- 
very  house  I  builded,  nor  the  grooull 
digged  with  my  own  hands,  nor  anv  c  :- 
tent  or  satiaractiun  at  nil." 

Maybe  soon  have  s  monumetit  wbi  ^ 
will  attract  the  goio   of  every  one  n- 
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ATijSates  the  majestic  Powhatan,  and  **  her  very  heart  of  hearts,"  not  only  the 
ompel  him  to  acknowledge  that  this  father  of  the  whole  country,  bat  the 
^mother   of  States"  still   cherishes  in      father  of  Virginia.  A. 
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TO  MY  NIECE— BORN  APRIL  20th. 

Oh  fairest  flower  !  what  thoughts  of  fond  regret 

Come  in  my  :(oul,  as  rapt  1  gaze  on  tliec ! 
What  saddened  joy  '.  what  striving  to  forget! 

What  chastened  hope !  mix  in  my  reverie  ; 
Thoughts  of  that  cherished  babe  thy  smile  recalls — 

Thine  infant  brother  whom  we  loved  t(H)  well^ 
And  from  mine  eye  the  unbidden  tcnr-drop  falls 

Fearing  lest  thou  like  him — not  long  on  earth  may'fi  dw»'l!. 

Too  fair  thou  seemest — and  all  too  pure  for  earth, 

And  yet  a  woman*8  suffering  lot  is  thine — 
J>oomed  from  the  fated  hour  that  marks  her  birth 

To  weep  yet  smile — rejoice  yet  half  repine. 
Clinging  forever  fondly  to  the  loved 

And  half  forgetting  they  are  things  of  clay — 
Amid  time's  changes,  constant  and  unmoved 

'Till  at  her  feet  her  idols  cnmibling  fall  away. 

JDoomed,  even  from  the  cradle  tr)  the  grave 

Unpaid  to  wa.ste  afl'ection's  living  spring, 
To  lihrink  beneath  the  frown  she  must  not  brave — 

To  yearn  for  joys  the  world  can  never  bring. 
To  mourn  o'er  vanished  hours — to  weep  hot  tears 

While  her  young  brow  is  cteeming  snumtli  and  fair — 
To  lind  the  cherished  hopes  of  early  years 

Blighted  at  last,  leaving  behind  but  furrowing  care. 

This  is  sad  woman's  lot!     Must  it  be  thine? 

Fain  would  I. hope  thou  mayst  exempted  be — 
That  fadeless  hope  along  thy  path  may  shine 

And  every  future  year  bring  joy  to  thee — 
3f  ight  I  have  power  some  potent  spell  to  weave, 

Would  some  kind  fairy  watch  thine  infant  sports, 
Thy  loveliness  might  tempt  her  to  deceive 

And  spirit  thee  away  to  grace  her  sylvan  courts — 

These  are  fond  tlioughts  but  vain  !  no  spell  can  charm — 

No  fabled  fairy  ward  the  ills  of  life — 
Ood's  power  alone  can  Bheltcr  thcc  from  harm 

Nought  but  His  grace  calm  thy  wild  passion's  sliife. 
To  that  Almighty  power  1  would  commend. 

To  that  blest  grace  would  trust  thy  future  fate — 
His  mercy  on  thy  pilgrimage  attend, 

And  even  this  world  though  dark,  shall  not  be  desolate. 
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SELECTIONS  AND  EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  LEE  PAPERS. 

No.  II. 

[A  somewhat  singular  anomaly  in  the  practical  Government  of  Virginia  wlien  a  Col- 
ony, was  the  union  of  the  two  offices  of  Treasurer  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Burgesses 
in  one  and  the  same  person.*  The  last  holder  of  these  places  was  Air.  John  Robin*on, 
of  King  &  Queen,  a  gentleman  whose  influence,  wealth  and  varied  accomplishments, 
had,  according  to  Mr.  Wirt,  placed  him  at  "the  head  of  the  Virginia  aristocracy."  Mr. 
R.,  while  Treasurer,  had  loaned  large  sums  of  the  public  money,  principally  to  certain  in- 
debted members  of  "  his  order."  A  "  Loan-Office"  had  been  projected,  which,  had  it  pa«ed 
the  Legislature,  might  have  enabled  them  to  transfer  these  claims,  thus  to  lelieve  ho\l\ 
his  own  embarrassment  and  that  of  his  friends — thereby  concealing,  what,  to  say  the 
leafit  of  it,  was,  in  modern  phrase,  "a  grave  error."  This  measure  was  defeated  princi- 
pally by  the  eloquence  of  P.  Henry ;  and  on  the 'demise  of  Mr.  R.  in  1766,  there  ap- 
peared a  deficit  in  his  accounts  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.  And  yet 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Robinson  was  an  honourable  man.  Mr.  Wirt  has  left 
an  unpleasant  impression  on  the  minds  of  some  of  his  readers,  by  omitting  to  state,  what 
our  historian,  Mr.  Campbell,  has  since  gathered  from  the  public  records,  that  thi«  sum 
was  ultimately  repaid  to  the  State,  partly  from  the  securities  given  by  the  borrowers, and 
the  balance  from  Mr.  Robinson's  ample  estates.*  Nevertheless,  the  inquiry  into  our  po- 
litical rights  and  the  securities  therefor,  which  had  been  induced  by  the  Stamp  Act,  bad 
naturally  included  this  subject  in  its  scope,  and  the  leaders  of  the  movement  came  U) 
the  conclusion  that  the  two  offices  should  for  the  future  be  separated.  Mr.  Wirt  als<^ 
omits  to  mention  the  name  of  R.  H.  Lee  in  connection  with  this  affair.  The  following 
papers  will  show  that  ho  it  was  who  introduced  the  motion  for  that  purpose,  and  had  a 
principal  agency  in  carrying  it  through  the  house.j 


RICHARD   BLAND   TO   R.    U.    LEE. 

May  22nd,  1766. 
Bear  Sir: 

UpoD  the  death  of  the  late  Speaker  I 
have  been  persuaded  to  offer  myself  a 
candidate  for  the  Chair.  It  is  reported 
with  us  you  have  the  same  intention;  my 
friend,  the  attorney,  is  likewise  soliciting. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  really  am 
greatly  puzzled  how  to  act.  A  sincere 
friendship  for  both  of  you,  and  a  bias  to 
my  own  interest,  divide  me  much ;  how- 
ever>  I  am  resolved  that  nothing  shall  in- 
'  t  rrupt  tlie  friendship,  on  my  part,  which 
has  suljsisted  between  us.  Whether  I 
succeed  nr  not,  you  shall  be  always  the 
same  in  my  esteem  you  have  ever  been,  a 
roan  hijjjhly  to  be  valued,  both  for  his 
public  and  private  virtues.  But  my  dear 
Colonel,  let  the  issue  of  this  affair  be 
what  it  will,  I  cannot  but  be  of  opinion 
that  it  will  be  for  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic to  put  the  Treasury  into  more  hands 
than  one. 


I  have  no  suspicion   that  the  public 
funds  have  been  converted  to  uses  fur 
"which  they  were  not  designed  ;  but  such 
suspicions,   you   know,   I   believe,  have 
prevailed  much  among  the  people.    To 
remove  theso  suspicions,  for  the  time  to 
come,  and  to  prevent  any  unnatural  in- 
fluence in  the  House,  I  am  resolved  to 
give  my  assistance  to   those  gentlemen 
who  desire  to  put  the  funds  upon  a  new 
establishment.     This,  I  think,  was  yi'ur 
opinion  ;  I  hope  you  persevere  in  it,  aiwi 
that  we  shall   unite  without  regard   io 
men  or  things  in  our  endeavours  for  the 
public  good. 

I  am  considering  a  scheme  to  e$taV»li^h 
a  loan-office,  oe  public  bank,  which,  i 
think,  vill  be  a  great  advantage  to  ihe 
Colony,,  and  will  in  a  few  years  enable  \in 
to  disoharge  the  public  debts  and  expen- 
ses, without  any  tax  for  ihe  foture.  it  is  a 
scheme  of  great  extent  and  cannot  It; 
completed  without  I  knew  the  produce  ^>f 
our  funds  and  the  annual  expcn^es  ttf 
the  country,  which  cannot  be  procured 


•  Wirt's  Life  of  Henry,  pp.  44,  52,  68.     C.  Campbeira  History  of  Virginia,  13r>. 
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the    Aisenbl; ; 
io  the  general,  I 


Ird  Mag,  1766. 
i.itiHiQorethiD 
ave  hurd  of  the 
I  being  Appointed 

RobioMQ  in  the 
ieit,  nor  had  anj 
)j  willingoeH  to 
m  iDcidentB  hkp- 
«  a  reaolation  of 
the  public.  M; 
lure  jon,  irere  at 
I  private  aatnr«, 
r  own.  from  the 

ID7  friends  bare 
largcd  them,  and 
ing  eon  tinned  in 
^  be  fortonate 
ifaotion,  which  it 
iendea*oarafter, 
t  that  the  impor- 
and  TresBorer 

it  might  eeem  a 
speak  mj  senti- 
t  preeent,  tboagh 
lem  before  I  waa 

nlesB  nrged  to  it 
MMitj,  have  at- 
.g  the  life  of  the 
conHideriag  bow 
lied  both  those 
nilj,  I  could  not 
to  iome  indul- 
oe,  if  an;  mate- 
been  felt  or  may 
,  from  an  iocon- 
in  one  and  the 
Bueh  gentlemen 
will  think  that 
for  a  aeparation. 
and  only  throw 
feaution,  tboogh 
lat  jon  and  nioit 
1  your  opinions, 
r  final  resolntioQ 


until  mattera  are  fully  discDMed  and  ez- 
plvned ;  if  the  places  should  be  divided, 
and  I  should  be  thought  worthy  of  the 
public  regard,  I  can  only  eay  that  no  en- 
deavoor  of  mine  shall  be  wanting  to  jus- 
tify the  favourable  opinion  they  may  be 
pleased  to  conceive  of  me,  and  that  I 
should  always  retain  a  grateful  sense  of 
the  obligation.  I  know  it  has  often  been 
oljjected,  that  the  Treasury  gave  an  nn> 
due  weight  to  the  Chair,  but  it  is  my 
steadfast  pnrpoee,  if  it  continues  in  my 
hands,  that  it  shall  have  no  inflneacs, 
whether  I  am  in  or  out  of  the  House  of 
Burgeues,  which  I  know  may  be  at  my 
option,  thoa^  I  mast  not  tell  every  one 
this.  I  am  very  well  acquainted  with 
the  dnties  of  the  office,  and  if  know  my- 
self, I  think  I  can  venture  to  say,  that  I 
shall  never  have  the  least  inclination  to 
tranBgrew  the  rules  preecribed  for  the 
proper  oonducting  of  it. 

I  add  no  more,  but  remain  with  moiA 
Wteem  and  regard.  Sir,  to., 

R.  C.  NtCBOLU. 


St.  Daviet  FiirUh,  Xing  WiUiam  Co. 

I  cannot  forbear  taking  this  opportu- 
nity to  congratulate  you  and  your  bro- 
thers on  your  ndvancement  io  the  service 
of  your  Country  1  and  I  hope  your  honour 
and  integrity  in  execution  of  your  trust 
will  be  equal  to  your  natural  and  acquired 
abilities,  and  give  them  their  due  lustre. 
And  'tis  with  great  pleasure  that  I  al- 
ready hear  of  your  spirit  and  resolution 
as  to  the  choice  of  a  speaker.  The  gen- 
tleman who  has  filled  that  chair  for  seve- 
ral Assemblies,  I  hope  is  a  good  man  and 
very  worthy  of  his  promotion ;  but  still 
he  is  but  a  man,  and  so  much  power 
lodged  in  one  man's  hands,  seems  to  me 
to  '00  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  and 
independency  of  an  English  Legislature. 
But  pardon  my  going  out  of  ray  depth  in 
meddling  with  politics  and  the  edge- 
tools  of  State.  Fericulorum  plenum  oput 
ahaf  traeto,  el  ineeda  per  ignet  tuppositot 
eineri  doloso. 

I  know  no  belter  way  to  aupport  the 
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indepoDdency  of  the  Legislature  and 
gu&rd  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  than  by 
now  and  then  sbiftitig  the  rep  re  aenta  Lives 
of  the  people ;  cBpecially  those  who  have 
neither  natural  or  acquired  parts  to  re- 
commeod  tbem ;  for  this  reason  ne  have 
eent  two  new  Burgcssee  from  King  Wil- 
liam, (and  I  think  our  county  does  not 
afford  better  men,)  tii  :  Major  Harry 
Gaines,  and  Hr.  Peter  Robinson.  But  it 
seems  our  old  representative  is  going  to 
ioTolidate  their  election.    •    •    •    • 


KATID    DOTD   TO   B.   H.    LEE. 

LancMfer  Co.,  Nop.  17rt,  1766. 
Etoh  OS  an  individoal,  I  cannot  help 
felicitating  myself  on  a  resoIutioD  of  our 
Assembly  for  separating  the  Chair  and 
Treasury,  You  were  the  first  who  made 
me  sensihle  of  the  danger  that  might  be 
apprehended  from  an  union  of  those  two 
important  places  in  one  person.  From 
you  I  reoeiTed  full  conviction,  and  late 
eiperience  has  not  only  justified  your 
argaments,  but  illustrated  the  wisdom  of 
your  apprehension,  as  well  as  your  con- 
stant attention  to  the  interest  of  your 
Country,  in  opposition  to  iho  confederacy 
of  the  great  in  place,  family  connections, 
and  that  more  to  be  dreaded  foe  to  public 
virtue,  warm  and  private  friendship.  To 
you,  tberefure,  I  have  always  attributed 
the  project,  aa  well  as  the  law  fur  the 
currency  committees ;  but  I  most  whisper 
to  you  from  lAncaster,  that  I  am  afraid 
you  have  not  been  so  attentive  to  tlie  well 
being  of  your  offspring,  as  you  were  to 
the  giving  it  a  being.  This  fear  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  reports  concerning  the 
Gtato  of  the  Treasury.  To  you,  sir,  I 
shall  likewise  attribute  the  separation  of 
the  Chair  and  Treasury  for  the  above 
reasons,  until  I_am  belter  informed. 

Tou  are  no  doubt  deeply  engaged  about 
a  method  for  getting  the  late  Treasurer's 
accounts  settled  ;  it  will  be,  I  doubt,  a 
troublesome  and  intricate  piece  of  work ; 
but  1  hope  that  will  not  prevent  your  in- 
sisting on  its  being  done  so  as  the  public 


may  be  reimbursed.  If  money  has  been 
lent  out  by  the  Treasurer  on  iotereet, 
should  not  the  time  when  be  inquired 
into,  and  the  interest  be  put  to  the  ctaiit 
of  the  County? 

Mr.  Mitchell,  one  of  the  BurgesKesfor 
Lancaster  County,  will  present  to  jou  i 
petition  to  the  House,  designed  to  pro- 
cure a  liberty  to  the  mercbaots  to  collect 
their  tobacco  from  the  warehouses  hefurt 
the  arrival  of  their  ships,  in  order  to  give 
tbem  despatch  on  their  arrival,  and  to  ob- 
viate the  inconveniences  and  danger  at- 
tending the  collecting  tobacco  in  the  niu- 
ter,  and  from  such  wnrehousea  as  arc  in 
that  season  inaccessible,  at  least  for  some 
time,  to  craft  Should  yon  in  this  dis- 
cover any  advantage  to  trade,  I  doubt  not 
but  it  will  meet  with  your  friendly  assis- 
tance, and  that  you  will  settle  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  will  best  promote  that 
end.    •    •    •    •    • 


[Mr,  Grigsby,  in  his  address  on  the 
Convention  of  1776,  when  citing  the  mem- 
orable anecdote  of  IVm.  Pitt,  who  of  all 
the  lost  efforts  of  genius  sighed  for  "  ■ 
speech  of  Bolingbroke,"  has  well  rcni.uk- 
ed,  that  had  an  American  been  present  in 
that  company  of  wits,  he  might  well  have 
substituted  for  the  latUr  the  nane  of 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  lie  has  further  la- 
mented, that  of  that  splendid  tide  of  elo- 
quence, which  flowed  at  intervals  during 
more  than  a  third  of  a  century,  not  a 
truce  is  left— save  in  ita  beneficial  effccU. 
We  are  happy  to  inform  both  him  and 
your  readers  that  this  statement  may  now, 
in  some  degree,  be  qualified. 

The  Mamoirof  the  Orator,  by  his  Grand- 
son, contains  a  sketch— if  it  be  nothing 
more — of  his  argument,  when  urging  ihe 
prohibition  of  the  farther  importation  of 
African  slaves  intu  Virginia.*  And  among 
the  papers  of  this  collection  were  f^.-uoJ 
tvo  frugmcitts,  of  as  many  draughts,  uf 
a  speech  written  out  iu  part,  and  whioL 
seems  to  have  been  prepared  for  introdu- 
cing bis  motion  to  separate  the  ofaoes  of 
speaker  and  treasurer.     The  manuwripl.-' 


•  Life  of  H.  H.  Leo,  1.  17. 
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'OTD  ftnd  defsoMl,  certoin 
BodU  to  deojpher,  bot  the 
ieh  follow  inaj  be  accept- 
,  tranioript  of  the  origiaal. 
lions  drawn  from  anoient 
lObtlsu  I  ess  hackneyed  then 
Id  now  appear,  and  are  the 
ate  when  we  reflect — not 
inlj  preoedenta  of  our  own 
hat  among  bja  auditor! 
lonie  of  the  finest  claaBical 
lerica ; — not  mere  philolo- 

bmiliar  with  the  storj  of 
lea  and  strongly    imbaed 

of  ancient  Liberty.  We 
ttlier  tbeee  relioa  give  us 

enbstence  of  what  be  in- 

whether  the  occasion  iteelf 
iDggeslad  something  whol- 
Jut  if  we  maj  judge  from 
utt  baTS  required  an  elabo- 
— snob  is  the  spell  of  cn»- 
Dstrate  the  expediency  of 
ronid  now  question.  And 
}  regret  that  the  words  of 
lald  be  lost  just  when  its 
itfaered,  to  expose  the  Hopb- 
lolders  of  venerable  abuse.] 

Speech  o/Rkrhid  Hen. 
ISe  Houte  of  Burgtttet  of 
I  a  ntotion  to  teparatt  the 
taker  and  Treasurer.     Set- 


rom  antiquity,  that  Solon, 
iniao  Legislator,  declared 
8  by  law,  who  remained 
lie  differences  and  dissen- 
hose  timid  caution  directed 
;  the  issue  of  affairs,  before 
to  make  known  their  sen- 
B  the-ritib,  the  power- 


the  1 


B  and 


I  most  forward  in  exposing 
the  inconTeniencea  which 
one  (Uid  troubles  produce 
<r  are  they  animated  with 
■tiie  community,  na  to  ren* 
tnce  and  actiiiCy  in  iie  do- 
■  cnunterpoise  to  the  indus- 
1  the  passions  of  profligate 
men  prompt  them  to  grat- 
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ify  their  ambition  and  avarice  at  the  ex- 
pense of  rain  to  the  public."  The  apirit 
of  this  excellent  ordinance,  extending  as 
well  to  the  mental  as  the  corporeal  facul- 
ties, equally  demanding  aid  from  reason 
and  from  action,  influences  me  to  hazard 
those  reasons  which  prevail  with  me  to 
favour  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  for 
dividing  the  two  important  places  of 
Speaker  and  Treasurer. 

Very  insensible  indeed  should  I  be,  did 
I  not  fully  feel  how  rash  it  may  seem  in 
a  young  man  to  find  fault  with  any  part 
of  the  Constitution  of  bis  country  ;  more 
especially  with  a  material  part,  and  one 
which  a  course  of  many  years  may  have 
rendered  venerable.  But  I  hope,  sir,  that 
the  eentiments  which  I  shall  deliver  on 
this  occasion,  will  not  be  measured  by  the 
age  of  him  who  ^vea  them,  but  that  they 
will  be  determined  bbKeason  and  Expe- 
rience, those  two  sovffeign  directore  to 
which  the  old  as  well  astheyoang  should 
pay  obedience.  And  further,  sir,  I  hope, 
that  whatever  contrariety  of  opinion  may 
prevul  on  the  motion  I  shall  make,  out 
disputea  may  be  conducted  with  that 
calmness  and  moderation  so  eesAitial  to 
national  debates,  and  without  which  we 
mnst  inevitably  fall  into  oonteoipt  with- 
out doors,  into  confusion  and  obscurity 
within. 

It  is  obvious,  sir,  to  all  those  who  have 
reflected  on  the  end  and  design  of  gov- 
ernment, that  it  was  originally  insUtuted 
for  the  greater  happiness  and  benefit  of 
mankind ;  that  those  Lawgivers  have  but 
adhered  to  first  principles  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  nature,  who  have  so  wisely  tem- 
pered Liberty  with  Restraint,  as  to  leave 
mankind  in  full  possession  of  every  power 
to  do  good,  while  only  the  privilege  of 
doing  wrong  was  taken  from  them.  This, 
sir,  is  that  liberty  for  which  nations  in 
all  ages  have  so  warmly  contended,  and 
which  the  wisest  heode^  and  the  best 
hearts,  have  ever  studied  to  secure  on  the 
most  certain  and  lasting  foundaUons. 

This  object,  so  worthy  the  attenliou  of 
the  wise  and  good,  bos  from  experience 
been  found  to  be  benefitted  by  nothing 
more  than  a  strict  attention  to  this  maxim. 
That  the  powers  of  government,  and  those 
posts  or  places  by  which  those  powersare 
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executed,  should  be  so  divided  among  in- 
dividuals as  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of 
too  great  influence,  too  much  power,  in 
the  hands  of  one  man.  For  such,  sir,  is 
the  corruption  of  human  nature,  that 
those  vrho  have  possessed  the  power  have 
seldom  wanted  the  inclination  to  destroy 
the  liberties  of  mankind,  and  to  erect 
their  own  greatness  on  the  ruin  of  their 
fellow-creatures. 

If  we  survey  with  attention  the  means 
adopted  by  the  wisdom  of  ancient  as  well 
as  modern  times,  to  give  permanence  to 
Liberty,  we  shall  find  it  an  invariable  rule 
to  trust  as  little  to  the  integrity  of  human 
nature  as  the  conduct  of  government  will 
permit.  That  the  wisest  men  of  antiqui- 
ty have  thought  and  acted  in  conformity 
with  this  rule,  may  be  proved  from  those 
excellent  systems  of  government  and  law, 
which  have  been  iHh  admiration  of  later 
ages,  and  which  so  long  secured  to  Greece 
and  Rome  the  possession  of  their  liber- 
ties. 

That  I  may  not  be  thought,  sir,  to  as- 
sert too  generally,  I  shall  instance  some 
particulars  out  of  the  many  proofs  I  am 
able  to  produce  in  support  of  the  argu- 
ment. Among  the  several  states  of  Greece, 
so  happy  in  their  Liberty  and  thereby  so 
formidable  to  the  greatest  monarchs, 
were  Athens  and  Lacedemon,  both  famous 
for  excelling  in  the  arts  of  civil  govern- 
ment, and  in  both  of  which,  let  it  be.  re- 
membered that,  all  their  great  places,  from 
whence  power  and  profit  were  derived, 
were  not  only  divided  among  many,  but 
were  also  limited  to  a  very  short  duration. 

None  of  these  have  been  more  justly 
oelebrated  than  the  latter,  from  the  time 
of  the  Lycurgio  Institutions  until  they 
were  injudiciously  relaxed  and  in  some 
instances  departed  from  ;  because  of  all, 
it  was  the  most  stable,  the  happiness  of 
the  people  never  interrupted  by  civil  dis- 
cord, nor  did  the  fame  of  any  nation 
reach  higher  for  true  magnanimity,  val- 
our and  justice.  In  this  famous  scheme 
of  polity,  we  find  the  kingly  power  itself 
placed  in  the  hands  of  two  persons,  that 
of  choosing  the  Senators  and  of  appro- 
ving the  laws  in  the  people,  and  a  Senate 
of  twenty-eight  to  guard  equally  against 


popular  encroachment  and   prerogative 
usurpations. 

At  Athens  the  Archons,  nine  in  num- 
ber and  annually  chosen,  possessed,  one 
of  them  the  right  of  calling  together  the 
other  powers  of  government :  two  of  them 
superintended  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice ;  three  of  their  number  regulated  the 
affairs  of  war ;  the  remaining  three  di- 
gested and  prepared  the  laws.  Notwith- 
standing this  caution  and  careful  division 
of  places,  the  wise  Solon  still  suspecting 
the  corruption  of  human  nature,  institu- 
ted a  council  of  four  hundred  to  provide 
against  popular  fury,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  increased  the  power  of  the  Areo- 
pagus, to  secure  the  state  from  the  dan- 
gerous attempts  of  the  great  and  wealthy. 

The  Roman  policy  founded  also  on  prin- 
ciples of  Liberty  and  aiming  at  the  mcist 
effectual  security  of  this  invaluable  bless- 
ing, the  powers  of  government  were  pla- 
ced in  two  Consuls,  a   Senate,  and  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people.      As  oontingen- 
ciee  rendered  the  appointment  of  the  offi- 
cers necessary  among  that  growing  peo- 
ple, we  find  the  institution  of  directors, 
of  questors  or  keepers  of  the  treasury,  tri- 
bunes, praetors,  censors,  ediles: — each  of 
which  offices,  that  of  dictator  excepted, 
was  executed  by  several  officers  and  a  new 
choice  of  them  frequent.     The  questors, 
or  treasurers  of  the  commonwealth,  were 
annually  chosen,  their  number  originally 
two,  afterwards  four,  and  lastly  twenty. 
The  tribunes,  elected  by  the  people  to 
preserve  their  privileges  and  secure  their 
liberties  against  the  power  of  the  nobler, 
were  at  their  first  establishment  two,  but 
their  numbers  were  afterwards  increased. 
The  censors  or  superintendents  of  the 
people's  manners,  continued  in  office  five 
years  and  were  two  in  number.     The 
prsetor  was  both  a  military  and  a  civil  of- 
ficer, sometimes  commanding  armies,  but 
generally  presiding  in  courts  of  justice ; 
his  office  was  annual  and  the  nunil>er  of 
them  increased  latterly  in  Rome  to  fifteen. 

This  short  survey  of  ancient  policy 
shows,  that  the  practice  of  those  who  bad 
liberty  in  view,  was  to  divide  with  great 
care  offices  of  power  and  profit ;  nor  do 
we  find  this  maxim  departed  from  with- 
out much  injury,  and  in  some  infitance^ 
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Ut  withoat  produoiog  the  rain  of  the 
Sine.  The  RomaD  dictator,  (tlioagh 
nner  appoioted  but  in  cates  of  the  great- 
eit  emergeDOj  aad  his  office  eipiriag  bj 
Uw  in  Ni  months,)  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stuwe  of  this  tratb.^  This  office  engross- 
bgill  poirer  within  itoelf  fornished  Sjlla 
ud  Joliiu  Cnsar  with  the  meaot  of  get- 
ting tfa«maelTe«  declared  perpetual  dicta- 
ton  ;  BO  that  nnder  the  latter  of  these  and 
Ills  laceeMora  the  liberty  of  Rome  wm 
IcitiUf  annihilated  and  the  iron  hand  of 
dMpotiem  nsarped  &ic  freedom's  sceptre. 
From  aaoient  if  we  recur  to  modern 
dmea,  we  ahall  find  in  tfae  States  of  Hol- 
lindand  that  of  England,  the  same  prn- 
dsDt  poliej  preruling.  In  England, 
mora  espeeiallj  to  our  purpose  as  being 
Mr  parent  <30UDtrj,  our  greatut  and  beat 
example ;  do  ws  not  see  the  pnwers  of 
ga>erDmeDt,thepIaceaorfaoaoar,truitnnd 
power  most  carefully  and  minutely  divi- 
Jedf  There  the  different  forms  of  mon- 
mhy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy  are  so 
isely  blended,  tbatDeitherdespolisni,  the 
pride  of  nobles,  nor  the  people's  licen- 
deoHiess  can  destroy  the  pnbllc  bappi- 
nesf,  but  greater  peace  and  power  result 
from  the  admirable  union.  In  England 
where  civil  goTemment  has  been  gradu- 
illj  improTing  until  the  revolution  pei^ 
fect«d  the  system,  are  not  the  great  offi- 
in  of  Lord  Uigb  Steward,  Lord  High 
CoDitatile,  Lord  Digb  Admiral,  Lord 
Ui^  Treasurer  abolished  t  the  first  of 
these  only  revived  for  a  moment  on  par- 
tieolar  occasions  and  the  two  lost  put  in 
commission  T  We  are  told  in  history  that 
tbe  cau««  assigned  for  the  abolition  of  the 
two  first  places  was,  that  tbey  carried 
filh  them  %  power  so  great  aa  to  be  dan- 
gerous. And  althongh  it  is  not  expressly 
■aid  that  the  same  reason  occasioned  tbe 


treasury  and  the  admiralty  to  be  commis- 
sioned, it  is  fairly  to  be  concluded  so  from 
tbe  same  principles  that  put  an  end  to  tbe 
Uigh  Steward's  and  Constable's  offices. 

If  then  wise  and  good  men  in  all  ages 
have  deemed  it  for  tbe  security  of  liberty 
to  divide  places  of  power  and  profit ;  if 
this  maxim  has  not  been  departed  from 
without  either  injury  or  destroying  free- 
dom,— as  happened  to  Rome  wiUi  her 
Decemvirs  and  her  Diotator, — why  should 
Virginia  BO  early  quit  the  paths  of  wis- 
dom, and  seal  her  own  ruio  as  far  as  she 
can  do  it,  by  uniting  in  one  person  the 
only  two  great  places  in  the  power  of  her 
assembly  to  bestow  T 

The  reasons  adduced  in  our  publio 
print  for  this  union,  I  own  are  far  from 
convincing  me.  They  amount,  if  I  mis- 
lake  not,  to  the  fullowing  ;  That  innova- 
tiuuH  in  government  nre  pernicious ;  tha{ 
the  scheme  of  disuniting  the  offices  is 
novel  and  tlieir  union  ancient  and  pru- 
dent. It  is  further  urged,  thai  the  speaker 
when  invested  with  the  treasury,  has  no 
greater  weight  than  he  ought  to  have  to 
give  him  the  pre-eminence  fitting  bis  sta- 
tion ;  that  the  appointment  of  commitr 
tees,  and  chairmen  to  them,  Ibe  right  of 
determining  disputes  concerning  rule  and 
order,  give  the  chair  no  additional  infla- 
ence,  as  in  the  exeroise  thereof  be  may 
offend  a  dozen  by  pleasing  one.  It  is 
suggested,  moreover,  that  a  division  adop- 
ted by  ourselves  may  be  tbe  cause  of  tbe 
government  at  home  taking  the  appoint- 
ment out  of  our  hands,  and  we  thereby 
lose  the  power  of  applying  ouTOwn  mcney 
to  tbe  oorreotion  of  persons  exalted  above 
onr  reach  for  their  violations  of  law. 
And,  lastly,  we  are  requested  to  consider 
the  expense  of  supporting  tbe  dignity  of 
the  chair.    •    *    «    [CtleT<t  de*wU.'\ 


MY  POET  LOVE. 

He  sang  to  me,  only  to  nw — 

Bill  tlio  breeze  of  heaven,  o'er  land  and  set 
Waftcil  the  breath  of  his  melody. 
To-i,iel.l  ho  lioa 

'Neatli  iho  azure  calm  of  Ilalia's  skies. 
Lifa  was  a  glorious  book  to  liim, 
SoCiiy  closed  ere  its  gill  was  dim, 
Dropped  from  his  hand  when  Ihe  Sernpliiin 

My  poet  love  I  my  poet  love  ! 
He  is  mine,slill  mine  in  the  lealnis  above. 
He  is  mine,  slill  mine,  tbo'  on  land  and  sea 
Men  list  to  ihe  voice  of  his  melody. 
He  sang  lo  me,  only  to  m.. 

The  days  are  long,  ohi  very  long, 

That  I  spend  alone  'mid  the  city's  throng  ; 

My  heart  is  bieaking  for  some  new  song. 

To-night  1  thnuglit 

A  hymn  of  Eden  lo  me  was  broiighl. 
Why  speak  I  of  n  pas^in;^  dtcitin? 
It  made  my  life  a  moment  seem 
Glad  as  the  flow  of  H  Sptiiig-frcctl  stream. 

The  spell  is  past. 

I  hear  his  praise.     I  heat  his  pmi;e, 

II  mocUelh  and  followeth  me  always. 
Ohl  why,  in  tl.c  midst  of  li^hl  revelry, 
Do  the  careless  echo  his  melody  ? 

H.  ..n,  ,o  „..  »,I,  U  m,. 

My  foul  went  fotlh  on  eager  wing 

To  meet,  ohl  so  gladly,  its  chosen  ting, 

To  live  in  his  love  and  tcum  to  sing. 

The  day  «-aa  brief 

That  dawned  so  fair  ere  this  night  of  gri 
Why  think  I  of  n  time  so  blest' 
My  heart  now  burns  with  wild  unrest; 
Oh!  would  it  were  cold  within  my  breast! 

lis  joy  is  dead. 
The  voice  of  fame!  the  voice  of  fame, 
To  the  world,  is  shouting  niy  lover's  name. 
Il  seems  such  a  pitiful  mockery; 
For  lhi«  elamor  of  voices,  whul  cares  he ! 
Who  sang  ID  me,  only  Id  me. 

A  Summer  dremn,  loo  sweetly  told — 
A  beautiful  poem,  on  leaf  of  gold — 
Ah!  purer,  brighter,  a  thousand  fold, 

Thau  dream  or  rhyme 

Was  love's  real  bliss  in  life's  hoping  timi 
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Why  ^068  memory  mock  to-night, 
With  dazzling  scenes,  my  aching  sight? 
My  eyes  are  dimmed  by  the  burning  light. 

My  brains  are  wild! 
Oh !  words  of  life !  rich  words  of  life, 
Come,  strengthen  my  heart  in  this  maddening  strife; 
Tho'  heavy,  and  weary  it  still  mutt  be, 
'Twill  leap  to  the  sound  of  this  melody, 
"  He  sang  to  me,  only  to  me." 

Mabil. 


<  •  •  g» 
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When  I  first  saw  Sam,  he  was,  so 
■peaky  a  mere  lad — scraggy,  dirty, 
'Jnge-jointod,  disproportioned,  and,  as 
thought,  hip-shot.  He  would^nt  eat 
y  any  thing — would'nt  play — 
,'nt  take  any  notice  of  any  body, 
in  fact,  did'nt  seem  to  have  good 
He  was  either  idiotic,  every 
•aid,  or  rickety,  and  probably  both. 
Jdk  be  cared  for  was  to  find  a  sunny  nook 
the  roots  of  a  tree,  or  near  the 
porch,  and  there,  with  his  head 
twisted  mouth  upwards,  or  tucked  under 
luB,  to  sleep  the  livelong  day.  When 
VOiieed,  ha  would  utter  a  short  wail  and 
iniggle  off  to  another  nook,  his  ugly, 
jBftfcted  tail  hanging  dejectedly  behind 


I  asked  my  uncle  Flatback  why  he 
[JBd^nt  put  Sam  out  of  his  misery  by 
iwning  him.    He  replied  that  Sam  was 
present  from  a  pious  and  highly  re- 
tted old  negro  man  in  the  neighbour- 
and  therefore  he  did'nt  like  to  kill 
that  aunt  Mary  had  given  him 
i)  the  scrofula  by  feeding  him  with 
instead  of  pot-liquor,  crust  of  bread 
I  little  meat  occasionally. 
Ssm'a  little  comrade  Jinny  (we  Yir- 
pronounce  it  Jinny,  and  why  not 
rile  it  so  ?)  had  a  beautiful  skin,  pure 


white,  flecked  with  gold  and  grey.  She 
was  full  of  life  and  fun,  and  we  had  no 
end  of  romps,  all  over  the  grassy  yard, 
and  in  the  hou3e  with  balls  of  yam  and 
bits  of  paper  and  things. 

I  petted  her  a  great  deal,  and,  strange 
to  say,  found  that  it  gave  roe  more 
pleasure  to  carry  her  upon  the  top  of  my 
head  than  in  my  arms,  or  on  my  shoulder 
or  elsewhere.  I  wore  a  flat  checked  cap 
at  the  time,  and  Jinny  became  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  top  of  this  cap  that  she 
would  go  to  sleep  there  while  I  was 
walking  about.  We  presented  an  impo- 
sing spectacle  when  she  stood  up,  and  I 
marched  to  the  tune  of  her  purring,  my 
beautiful,  animate  crest  shaming  all  the 
head-pieces  of  antiquity.  This  property 
of  conferring  pleasure  by  lying  or  stand- 
ing on  my  vertex,  was  peculiar  to  the 
kitten,  Jinny,  and  to  her  alone.  I  would 
like  for  some  body  to  explain  the  reason 
of  it. 

When  I  left  my  uncle  Flatback's,  Sam 
was  still  cachectic  and  stupid ;  I  expected 
never  to  see  him  again  in  this  world. 
But  upon  my  return,  some  six  months 
afterwards,  I  was  astonished  to  find  him, 
not  only  alive,  but  strong,  healthy,  hand- 
some, a  well  grown  and  splendid  looking 
cat.    Jinny,  too,  was   grown,  and  had 
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gone  largely  into  the  kitten  buainCBS. 
Like  the  Spartans,  I  have  little  fanp.j  for 
sii'klj  children.  I  had  neglected  Sam  in 
Iiis  younger  and  diseased  days,  but  now 
that  he  waa  looking  ho  well,  1  began  to 
make  strong  d em onst ratio na  oF  friend- 
ship to  him.  lie  received  my  advnnces 
^ith  a  coot  and  quiet  case  that  fretted 
mp.  Ilis  few  ftffei'tions  seemed  to  be  con- 
centrated upon  my  uncle, — a  surprising 
thing.  Tor  my  uncle  is  not  a  pretty  man, 
and  talks  roughly  tn  both  cats  and  men. 
Perhaps  feeding  had  something;  to  do 
with  it;  therefore  1  would  feed.  Snm 
accepted  my  crusts  of  corn  bread  and 
tops  of  biscuit  very  much  as  paupers  do 
guup;  they  belonged  to  him,  and  no 
thanks  to  me.  I  tried  meat,  but  Sam 
still  held  aloof.  All  the  while  I  could  nut 
help  admiring  his  scrupulously  clean 
coat — white  ground,  with  dark  grey 
Bgures — and    the  unaiTected   dignity   of 

fool's  errands  after  the  end  of  your  band- 
kerchief,  or  to  sit  in  your  lap  and  be 
petted,  or  to  sink  hie  claws  in  your  legs 
if  you  tickled  his  ribs.  Yet  he  was  not 
cold-blooded,  for  be  sometimes  rabbed 
his  head  affectionately  against  mj  uncle's 
boots  ;  nor  was  he  cross,  for  be  resented 
attempts  to  pet  him,  not  by  fighting  and 
spitting,  but  by  struggling  unclawfully 
to  get  away.  If  held  by  main  force,  he 
made  no  noise,  but  patiently  submitted, 
as  would  a  brave  maa  iu  like  circum- 
stances. He  evidently  hated  a  scene  as 
much  as  a  hlati  Parisian.  His  whole 
demeanour  was  gentlemanly  in  the  ei- 
treme — calm,  courteous,  quiet,  not  play- 
ful, and  far  remoTcd  from  fussy.  Ilis 
temper  rarely  ever  gave  way.  Sometimes 
when  breakfast  was  very  late,  he  would 
be  guilty  of  the  inGrmity  of  hinting  his 
oljections  to  the  delay.  For  this,  we 
men  folks  will  readily  esonse  him. 

Such  traits  added  to  my  admiration  of 
Sam  an  unfeigned  respect;  I  determined 
nokna  coUm,  to  gain  the  good  opinion  of 
the  gentleman.  By  assumingan  indiffer- 
ence wholly  foreign  to  my  nature,  when- 
soever cats  are  concerned,  by  coupling  to 
this  indifference  some  nice  lean  bacon, 
and  by  a  great  deal  of  tact  and  self-denial 
in  making  my  advances,  I  succeeded.     It 


took  me  about  sis  weeks,  hard  diplaoinc; 
at  that.     Sam  and  I  became  fast  friends. 
Our   friendship   was   altogether   uinnlj, 
without  the  least  taint  of  puerile  e*nli' 
ment.      My  privileges  were  restricted  to 
an  occasional  scratching  of  Sam's  h«ail, 
while  Sam  allowed  hi  mBcIf  to  give  me  no 
livelier   evidence  of   regard  than  a  fre- 
quent unceremoniooa  visit  to  my  room. 
He  inhabited  a  garret  just  over  me,  and 
early  in  the  morning,  about  the  time  foi 
me  to  get  up,  would  stalk  gravely  in  vilb 
elevated  tail  and  say,  "  Meaow,"  whii-h 
I  understood  lo  mean  "  Rise,  my  joiing 
friend,"   [Sam   never  pretended  to  liwit 
upon  me  as  his  equal  cither  in  age  m 
sense)  "rise,  my  young  friend,  and  pre- 
pare for  the  labours  of  the  day."    If  I 
did'nt  get  up,  he  would  leave  me:  if  1 
did,  lie  would  take  a  scat  upon  the  ruj; 
and  patiently  wait  until  I  was  dFe<>scd. 
I  could  tell  by  the  nervous  ewitchinj  of 
his  tail  that  he  hated  the   way  1  had  of 
sitting  by   the  fire  for  a  quarter  of  aa 
hour,   cogitating,   before   I    put  on  dij 
right    boot,    and    then     cogitating    fi>r 
another  quarter    of   an   hour    before  I 
put  on  the   left  boot.     These  silent  re- 
monstrances  used    sometimes   to  s»naj 
ma  a  good  deal,  for  there  was  rcftBon  in 
them,  and  1  felt  guilty.    If  he  had  spoken 
outright   what    his   tail    intimated,  m; 
amour-proiire  would  have  compelled  me 
to  knock  him   down.     1  think  be  knew 
this,  and  prudently  held  his  tongue.    As 
soon  as  my  coat  was  on,  he  would  rife  up 
and    say,   " P-i^r-r-ow,"    which    meant, 
"Come,  its  high  time  we  had  our  brent- 
fast."     Our  breakfast  over,  we  went  li 
my  uncle's  room ;  I  to  smoke,  and  Sam  to 
make   his   toilet.     First   he  cleaned  his 
teeth,  using  his  tongue  for  a  tooth-brush : 
then  he  washed  his  face,  using  his  mnuth 
for  a  wash-basin,  and  the  fir«  for  a  tuwrl; 
then  he  dressed  his  hiJr,  making  a  comb 
and  brush   of   his  wrista  ;   and,  finally, 
he  brusiied  hii  clothes  with  his  tooth- 
brush— his   tongue.     I   noticed   that   he 
was  more  particular  about  washing  the 
back  of  his  ears  than  the  inside  of  them, 
resembling  in  this  not  the  gentleman  he 
otherwise  was,  but  a  schoolboy  or  a  ck'rk 
in  a  small  grocery  store. 
About  7  o'clock  I  woulJ  go  op  to  my 
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It  may  be  urged  that  the  intense  gal- 
lantry of  the  cat  operates  as  an  efficient 
drawback  to  hie  euccessful  proeecntion  of 
metaphygical  researches,  and  that  be 
ought,  properly,  Ui  be  classed  with  Shaki- 
peare's  lover,  "sighing or  meaowing  like 
»  furnace."  I  ceuuot  thiok  so.  The 
philoaopher  is  at  liberty  to  fix  his  point 
of  departure  anywhere  within  the  eiter- 
nal  or  internal  world,  and  it  would  there- 
fore be  grossly  unjust  in  as  to  assign  an 
arbitrary  position  either  in  the  objecCire 
or  subjective  domain  to  the  stand-point 
of  feline  philosophy.  Unquestionably 
the  philosopbio  sjsten:  of  the  cat  ie 
tinged  and  limited  by  his  gallantry- 
But  he  occupies  high  gronnd.  Like 
Mr.  Araine  Houssaye,  he  vieirs  charac- 
ter and  biography,  or  in  other  words, 
the  human  nnderatanding  as  developed 
in  the  biographical  time-element,  from 
the  plateau  of  the  affections;  and  unleM 
I  am  greatly  miatakeu,  the  cat  and  Hoi)«- 
saye  are  more  than  half  right  in  iheir 
notions.  To  clinch  the  psychological 
identity  of  cats  and  philosophers,  I  need 
in  conclusion  only  allude  to  the  fact  that 
all  the  ideaologiste  from  Aristotle  down 
to  Kaut  have  been  compelled  to  reduce 
the  products  of  their  "  exhaustive  analy- 
ses" to  categories;  and  the  word  cat^ory 
was  no  pan  to  the  Ureek,  but  the  una- 
roidable  vocal  mark  resulting  from  a  nice 
instiective  perception  of  the  relation  of 
things  to  the  philosophic  feline  intellect. 

Apart  from  all  reasoning  in  the  matter, 
I  know  from  personal  observation  that  the 
cat  is  a  philosopher,  and  am  couvinced 
that  Sam  is  to  his  fellovrs  as  Comte  and 
Spinoza  are  to  Emerson  and  Dr.  Laiarus. 
During  the  winter  of  our  intimacy,  aod 
while  sitting  on  the  rug  under  my  table, 
he  (Sam)  must  have  solved  some  of  the 
profoaudeet  generaliiations  yet  unimpar- 
ted  to  the  world.  I  indulged  the  hope  at 
one  time  that  a  process  of  metempsycho- 
sis was  going  on  between  Sam  and  myself, 
and  that  I  was  coming  into  possession  of 
the  aforesaid  generaliiations.  I  counted 
upon  reaping  great  honour,  and  upon 
conferring  great  benefits  upon  the  human 
race  by  importing  them  when  time  ren- 
dered me  capable.    But  that  time  never 
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Sam  was  evidently  upon  connubial 
terms  with  Jinny.  I  scld  m  saw  them 
together,  and  never  witncael  any  tiling 
more  than  that  reappctful  indifference 
which  becomes  eat  and  wife  They  ate 
out  the  same  plnte  wjthuut  quarrelling. 
I  Buppuao  they  were  as  happy  as  married 
folk  generally  are.  But  a  parcel  of  rlTal 
cats,  lining  hard  by,  at  a  place  called 
Israel  Hill,  hearing  of  Jinny's  beauty, 
came  down  and  destroyed  this  connubial 
felicity.  I  saw  these  destroyers  of  Sam's 
peace.  Great,  big-whiskered,  dirty  ruffi- 
ans they  were.  I  wondered  greatly  that 
Jinny  condescended  to  receive  their  at- 
tentions. But  great  is  the  ranity  of  the 
female  cat.  Night  after  night  these 
ugly  lovers  came  down  to  my  uncle  Flat- 
back's  and  filled  the  air  with  their  caco- 
phonic  petitions.  Sam  and  I  suffered 
dreadfully ;  he  with  jealousy,  and  I  with 
rage.  Poor  fellow  1  he  rarely  came  to 
my  room  afwr  night-fall,  and  then  only 
to  stand  at  the  windiiw  that  reached 
nearly  to  the  floor,  watching  and  brist- 
ling with  anxious  eicitement.  In  the 
yard  be  fared  even  worse  than  in  the 
house.  The  Isrnelitish  cats  got  after  him 
and  thrashed  him  awfully.  Many  a  time 
have  I  been  awakened  by  Sam's  wailing 
in  the  top  of  the  locust  tree  near  my  win- 
dow, and  often  and  over  again  have  I 
discharged  at  the  heads  of  his  villain- 
ous rivals  erery  available  missile,  inclu- 
ding my  boots  as  n  matter  of  course,  and 
even  my  breeches,  rolled  into  a  suitable 

There  was  one  of  these  fellows,  the 
master-cat,  as  my  uncle  called  him — of  a 
dirty,  yellow  hue,  the  very  sight  of  whom 
infuriated  me-  Seeing  him  one  morning 
sneaking  through  the  garden,  I  gave 
chase,  and  should  certainly  have  killed 
him  but  for  mj  being  so  blinded  with 
rage  that  I  ran  into  the  cabbage  patch, 
got  tangled,  and  fell  down,  crushing  a 
number  of  valuable  heads  in  my  fall. 
Quickly  rising,  I  threw  at  the  retreating 
wretch  my  tooth-pick,  lead  pencil,  pen- 
knife, three  smnll  keys  and  A  five  cent 
piece.  It  wa.1  as  much  as  I  could  do  to 
ieop  from  thruwing  my  watch  with  the 
rest.  I  mention  these  facts  to  warn  my 
readers  against  a  t«o  great  attachment  to 


cats ;  it  will  bring  them  into  a  peck  of 
trouble. 

After  showing  so  much  valour  in  his 
belialf,  Sam  permitted  me  do  whatever  I 
chose  with  him  ;  to  pull  hii  tail  or  hit 
whiskers,  to  pinch  his  cheeks,  hliuiirold 
bim,  double  him  up  in  the  l)cd-oliitbCT— 
anything.  But  familiarity  bre«lt  con- 
tempt, and  operates  both  ways.  Sam, 
who  never  had  much  opinion  of  me, 
began  to  have  less,  and  I  lost  much  of 
my  reverence  for  him.  Cats  and  men 
stand  upon  their  dignity.  Tet  my  im- 
pertinence was  not  the  cause  of  (tit 
falling  out  between  Sam  and  myself.  It 
came  of  the  electro-spasmodic  iateofitj 
of  my  affection  for  him.  I  say  "electro- 
spasmodic,"  and  mean  what  I  say. 

You  have  seen  a  young  mother  clasp 
her  rosy  babe  to  her  breast  with  a  suiliien, 
loving  violence  that  made  the  poor  thlog 
scream  with  pain  ;  you  have  also  seen  a 
fellow  try  to  pick  up  an  electrified  i[uir- 
ter  of  a  dollar  submerged  in  a  boflin  of 
water ;  and  yon  noticed  how  the  fel- 
low's fingers  doubled  up  wmvnlBivelj 
the  moment  they  touched  the  quarter. 
Comparing  these  occurronces,  you  "ere 
tempted  to  establish  the  identity  of  b^e 
and  electricity,  and,  failing  in  1b>I, 
were  content  to  put  up  with  the  singulw 
fact  that  maternal  love  and  electricii; 
alike  act  upon  the  flexor  and  tiot  u^t'i 
the  eitensor  muscles  of  the  human  bo<lv. 
Well:  jou  know  how  much  elecuitiij 
there  is  in  a  cat's  back,  and  you  are  ptf 
pared  to  believe  that  when  the  electridtj 
of  the  oat's  back  combines  with  vouf 
affection  for  the  cat,  and  the  two  force! 
operate  simultaneously  upon  the  mu!cl''» 
of  your  hand  and  forearm — when  thi' 
occurs,  you  are  prepared  to  believe  thil 
the  flexing  result  will  he  powerful  indwi 
and  deleterious  to  the  cat.  It  is  power- 
ful and  it  is  deleterious,  and,  curiuuflj 
enough,  the  act  of  fleiion  occurs  mul'Ij 
upon  the  cat's  head — no  where  else,  1: 
is  a  fact,  which  any  one  may  verifj,  a=l 
to  which  any  expert  will  testify,  that,  in 
certain  states  of  the  weather,  it  is  inif^^ 
Bible,  after  five  minutes'  fondling,  to  re- 
frain from  squeezing  a  cat's  head— snut*- 
sing  it  violently. 
Thus  was  it  with  Sam  and  I.    1  '^'■^ 
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lead,  and  be  had 
e,  drj  day,  irhile 
lectro-nffectioDol 
gits  with  an  un- 
well nigh  cost 
ad  it  been  lesR 
have  crushed  it. 
Struggled    and 


elci 


jldn 


ipaem  released ; 
r  from  the  room. 
neudship  was  at 

.  aa  his  headache 
carefully  inqni- 
tbia  outrageous 
iMided  correctly 
tional  nor  mali- 


:  In 


itbe 


iss  my  muicles 
vl;  it  would  Dot 
ereon  who  had  a 
lection.  This,  I 
sling  for  tbefirat 
i;emeiit ;  but  he 

for  me  that  con- 
ipher  must  ever 

A  "  lonely  and 
will  readily  un- 
e  thKt  that  con- 

a  certain  augle 
B  he  walked  off 
llempted  to  ap- 
k  part  and  n  very 

counteuance. 

more  than  com- 
pearaoce  in  this 
ter  of  that  roost 
ny,  Ellen  fint 
which  my  inge- 
need  into  an  odd 

beheld  her  one 
lers  and  sisters, 
lere  Jinny,  evi- 

1  much  maternal 
the  prettiest  of 
the  daughter  of 
red,  and  even  in 
:zquisite  beauty 
complexion  was 
of  tortoise-sbell, 
;  her  feet  and 
it  white.    Very 


gentle  she  was,  not  vet;  playful,  not  iu' 
discriminately  affectionate.  We  all  fell  in 
love  with  her.  My  uncle  Flatback  claim' 
ed  bcr  OS  his  own,  not  for  himself,  but  k 
a  present  for  his  malle>headod  graodaou, 
My  aunt  disputed  the  claim,  and  said  El' 
len  belonged  to  me.  Uncle  F.  awaited 
my  decision.  Then  I  thought  how  "lib 
tie  Wills" — the  aforesaid  grandson,  jual 
then  in  the  toddling  period  of  bia  exist 
ence,  and,  like  all  other  toddlers,  aa  geO' 
nine  a  savage  as  any  Belooch  or  Carib — 
when  I  thought  how  "  little  Wills"  would 
torture  her,  m;  heart  rose  up  rebolUoui 
and  angry.  But  I  cut  the  struggle  short 
by  saying :  ,"  take  her,  I  am  begiuninj 
to  love  her  too  much." 

So  Ellen  went  to  Shell-bark  (the  reei' 
dence  of  "tittle  Witia")  and  I  aeldom 
saw  her  afterwards.  "  Little  Wills" 
treated  her  ehamefullj,  but  she  soon  out 
grew  him  and  sought  refuge  in  the  woodS' 
Ibere  she  became  a  forest  nympb  of  won- 
drous beauty,  celebrated  for  her  agility 
and  love  of  solitude.  She  bad  nothing  ta 
do  with  other  cats.  Came  rarely  to  the 
house,  aomotimea  to  meals,  but  geoerallj 
at  night,  when  she  knew  that  the  aavagc 
"  little  Wills"  was  asleep. 

In  the  marvellone  beauty  of  her  prime, 
I  saw  her,  and  aurel;  for  delicate  bril' 
lianoy  of  colour,  for  symmetry  of  farm,  foi 
daintiness  of  feet,  and  gracefulness  ol 
movement,  no  cat  ever  approached  her. 
But  beauty  is  a  fading  flower ;  alas  I  bow 
briefl  During  the  terrible  winter  ol 
1857,  she  fell  a  napping  by  the  fire  and 
waa  horribly  singed.  It  waa  a  sad  blow 
to  her.  She  did  not  play  the  Frencb 
woman  and  commit  suicide,  but  she  did 
loee  her  health  and  spirits,  and  to  tit'u 
day  has  never  regftined  them.  She  ii 
lean,  haggard,  dejected;  no  longer  lovet 
the  woods  and  Selds,  but  mopes  about 
the  bouse  continually.  I  verily  believe 
she  haa  taken  upon  herself  the  vow( 
of  eternal  chastity ;  certiunly  she  is  tb( 
only  cat  I  ever  heard  of  who  waa  an  old 

Pitying  my  cat  and  kittenleaa  cooditionj 
my  uncle  Fiatbock  went  charitably  forth 
a  kitten  hunting.  Returning  late  in  the 
eveniDg,  he  drew  from  the  depths  of  hii 
overcoat  pocket  and  deposited  upon  the 
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floor  a  dusky  ball,  probably  of  yarn  ;  you 
might  have  knitted  a  pair  of  black  stock- 
XDgs  out  of  it.  Standing  up,  it  became  a 
brindled  black  kitten,  who  straightway 
.  made  himself  at  home,  walked  noncha- 
lantly to  the  fireplace,  sat  down  upon  the 
hearth,  and  began  to  paw  the  back  part 
of  his  ears.  I  introduced  myself  to  him, 
became  intimate  with  him,  and  named 
him  Beelzebub  ;  named  him  so  because 
of  his  complexion  and  because  I  have  a 
good  opinion  of  Beelzebub, — just  as  good 
as  Burns,  Shelley,  and  George  Sand  ever 
had  of  the  Devil  himself.  For  there  was 
nothing  infernal  in  his  disposition — the 
disposition  of  Beelzebub,  the  kitten.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  the  embodiment  of 
'  philanthropy  and  forgivjeness.  True,  he 
was  as  impudent  as  Paul  Pry  or  Robert 
Macaire,  but  he  was  as  cheerful  as  Mark 
Tapley,  brave  as  Havelock,  and  as  kind 
as  George  Peabody.  Being  a  cat  he  was 
necessarily  a  philosopher,  and  among  the 
philosophers  I  ought  to  have  sought  for 
his  prototype  and  namesake.  In  all  his- 
tory I  find  bat  one  man  like  unto  him, 
and  that  man  was  Socrates ;  I  now  hear- 
tily regret  and  wonder  that  I  did  not 
name  him  Socrates.  Like  Socrates  he 
was  ugly,  lazy,  shabby  about  externals, 
odd  in  aU  his  ways,  so  odd  that  few  un- 
derstood him,  and  most  thought  him  dis- 
tracted ;  he  loved  mankind  like  Socrates, 
was  humorous  as  Socrates,  and  in  fact 
had  in  him  Socrates'  soul.  He  had  no 
resentment  whatever — toward  the  human 
race.  Snm  and  Jinny  hated  him,  and  he 
fought  them  manfully ;  every  body  on  the 
plantation,  with  the  exception  of  my  un- 
cle and  myself,  hated  him,  but  to  their 
continual  kickings,  ouffings,  and  impreca- 
tions, he  opposed  a  resolute  love  that 
would  have  done  honour  to  an  apostle,  a 
missionary,  a  martyr.  He  loved  impar- 
tially the  whole  family,  and  jumped  into 
every  body's  lap  without  introduction  and 
without  ceremony..  This  looked  like  im- 
pertinence, but  it  was  net;  it  was  love. 
He  ever  apologized  beforehand  by  a  curi- 
ous explanatory  and  entreating  ejacula- 
tion. "  R-r-r-ow,"  and  he  was  in  your 
lap.  Knock  him  down,  "r-r-r-ow,"  he 
was  back  again.  Throw  him  out  of  the 
window,  he  reappeared  as  if  by  magic, 


and  *T-r-r-ow"  he  was  in  your  lap  again. 

Because  I  permitted  it,  he  learned  to 
hug  me  round  the  neck,  and  contracted 
such  a  fondness  for  my  nose,  that  I  was 
afraid  he  would  come  fend  eat  it  while  I 
was  asleep.  He  had  a  passion  for  human 
bed-fellows,  and  nearly  suifocated  my 
uncle  Flatback  by  getting  on  the  pillow 
and  spooning  up  to  the  old  gentleman's 
face  so  closely  as  to  stop  respiration.  lie 
was  always  in  the  way,  and  though  in- 
cessantly* trod  upon,  sat  down  upon,  and 
crushed  under  the  legs  of  chairs,  never 
profited  by  the  sad  experience.  Whether 
this  was  owing  to  a  want  of  sense,  or  to 
ohgtinacy,  or  to  absence  of  mind  conse- 
quent upon  the  Socratesian  trance,  I  could 
never  certainly  tell.  His  voice,  like  eve- 
rything else  about  him,  was  strange.  He 
purred  loud  enough  for  two  cats  and  pur- 
red all  the  time.  Somehow  he  got  a 
strange  appetite  for  flies,  and  would  tree 
them  precisely  as  a  dog  trees  squirrels. 
The  only  times  I  ever  heard  him  cry  were 
when,  after  repeated  efforts,  he  found  he 
could  not  leap  high  enough  to  catch  a  fiy 
he  had  treed. 

He  was  very  unfortunate.    In  addition 
to  the  general  unkindness  he  receivoi  at 
the  hands  of  human  beings  and  which 
made  him  a  dwarf,  he  was  one  day  run 
over  by  the  mules  and  thoroughly  disl'> 
cated.     He  gradually  partially  rejoinied 
himself,  never  murmured,  but  kept  up  an 
affectionate  and  cheerful  spirit  to  (he  last. 
It  was  during  his  dislocated  days  that  he 
acquired  the  habit  of  occupying  chairs 
and  suffered  his  most  crushing  sorrows. 
When  sat  down  upon,  he  vented  himself 
in  a  shout,  which   was  less  a  com[daint 
than  an  argumentative  objection ;  a?  if 
he  said,  "  What  possible  benefit  do  you 
derive  from  sitting  down  onmef    I  vi^n't, 
I  really  can  not  see  the  use  of  it."  Wh*»n 
knocked  out  of  the  chair,  he  would  wult 
off  a  little  ways,  not  angrily,  not  moo  lily, 
but  thoughtfully,  as  if  he  was  tryin;.;  tc 
come  at  the  logical  meaning  of  such  treiit- 
ment.     The  internal  debate  was  errr  of 
short  duration,  and  ended  invariabU  with 
"r-r-r-ow,"  "its  all  a  joke,  he  couUn*t 
have  meant  anything,"  and  back  he  came 
into  the  chair  or  the  lap  of  the  per»"*n  '<*- 
cupying  it,  to  be  knocked  down  and  knock- 
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«ru  Hi-  jui.    TbU  done,  h«  wonld  ihaw  hia  mp< 

he  wu  preoietioii  of  thejoke  bytwudngliUUdl 

ider  the  in  «  muiDer  that  be  thouKht  peenlMrij 

lomiDg,  fuDDy,  end  by  running  around  in  t,  Tiag, 

il  beun*  like  tt  deformed  uid  dietnoted  tireu 

irekture  boree.    After  tbii,  he  wooM  Uk«  k  ran- 

nte,  for  ning  itart  nod  clamber  «boat  tan  feet  up 

Im  in  a  a  looast  tree,  tben  jump  down  uid  ooiM 

to  me  for  epprobotion.  I  alwkja  gare  it. 
Dkl  trail  Unable  to  itand  up,  tbo  froet-biUen 
Ijgrato-  rooster  enoceedod  in  lilting  down.  Beel- 
r  him  a  lebub  would  draw  nigh  aa  if  to  condole 
tODch  il  with  him,  then  ecare  him  up  and  enjoj 
ron  with  the  poor  fellow's  wietofaed  effort!  to  bob- 
rubbed  UeODtof  theway.  By  propping  himeeU 
him  on  agunet  the  aide  of  the  honao,  Shangb^ 
he  were  managed  at  timea  to  aland,  but  etoodvefj 
itf ,  and  ticklishly  on  ifi»  pint ;  a  touch  would 
Speak  to  apaet  him.  Beeliebab  knew  thia,  and 
own,  ha  bia  delight  waa  to  catoh  him  ataoding,  to 
au  for  a  aneak  op  behind  him  and  knock  him 
il  fond-  down.  I  oonld  not  oonntenatiae  rnioh  b«- 
^r-nails  baviour,  and  whipped  Beelaebab  aereral 
ck  until  timea  abonl  it ;  but,  like  the  Elephant'i 
ecu  hie  nose  to  the  Iriahman,  the  temptation  wai 
at  yon  i  too  s^ng  for  him ;  in  my  abeence,  ht 
limb  by  could  neTerrefrain  from pitohiDgintollic 
Dgation,  inralid, 
all  ovet         Buaineaa  called  me  fifty  milea  or  mon 

from  my  peta.    I  heard  from  them  ocoa' 

naed  in  eionally  by  letter.     Sam  waa  fatteninf 

ut  more  daily ;  Ellen,  no  bettor ;  Beelaebab  about 

he  play-  the  eame,  ererbody  still  hated  him  ao^ 

,  and  a  abuaed  him.    At  length  news  came  thai 

loea  had  Beeliebnb  was  gone,  had  diaappeared  oi 

tiia  duck  died  or  been  spirited  away— no  one  had 

Flatbaak  aeen  his  remaine.    Some  daya  afterward) 

comical,  I  was  sitting  at  my  table  with  my  bad 

re  of  the  to  the  office  door,  when  hearing  a  rnatli 

:ing,  but  behind  me,  I  turned,  and  lo  I  there  wai 

sk  while  Beeliebub  pceringaroond  theconnUr,hii 

in  of  the  feet  on  a  copy  of  the  New  York  Herald. 
i.    Spito         "  Why  Beeliebub,  myeon,"  I  exclaim 

Bt  young  ed  in  delight,  "  ie  that  yon  T    la  It  posai 

rated  me  ble  you  have  walked  fifty  milee  throngt 

into  the  the  hot  ann  to  aee  your  maaterT    I  an 

ater,  but  really  glad  to  aee  you.  Come  here,  sir,'' 
innd  the         He  regarded  me  with  fixed  and  atonj 

bat  with  stare. 

lickering  "  Belie,  Belxe,"  aud  I  affectionately 
1.  Bed-  "  oome  here.  Belie.  Poor  fbllow,  I  knoi 
'0  to  her,      yon  moat  be  tired.    Come  Belie,  oome  n 

eeperata,  in  my  lap," 
over  Um        He  madt  no  annnr.    I  eall«d  lam  jc 
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more  entreaiingly,  and  rote  to  go  to  him.  It  w«8  tiro  o'olook  in  the  aflemooii,  Imt 

A  flash  of  sorrowfal  recognition  shone  in  my  readers  must  not  attempt  to  penoade 

his  deep,  glowing  eyes,  and  he — evan-  me  that  the  appariUon  was  not  tiie  ghost 

ished.  of  the  loved  and  lost  Beelsehub. 


<•  ■  ■! 


WHAT  IS  LOVE? 

What  is  love,— can  any  say? 

Is  it  fancy, — is  it  feeling? 
Is  it  safe  to  give  it  way  % 

Is  there  any  mode  of  healing  % 
When  *tis  gushing,  woe  betide 

Blushing  maid  who  shall  reveal  it ; 
Many  a  pretty  one  has  died, 

Whose  pale  cheek  would  still  conceal  it. 

Now  'tis  flashing  in  the  eye 

In  the  moment  of  its  poweri 
Like  the  lightning  in  the  sky 

When  the  summer  cloud  doth  lower ; 
Now  'tis  calm  and  seemeth  blest, 

As  the  moonbeam  on  the  ocean ; 
Now  'tis  rushing  in  unrest, 

Like  the  billows  in  commotion. 

What  is  love, — can  any  tell  ? 

As  the  sunbeam  on  the  rose 
Makes  its  blushing  bosom  swell 

Till  its  beauties  all  disclose ; 
As  the  dew  upon  the  flower, 

When  the  summer  night  is  over, 
Shedding  perfume  through  the  bower, 

Love  returned  is  to  the  lover. 

As  a  lute  without  a  tone 

.   Is  the  soul  when  love  forsaketh  \ 

Or,  if  grief  awake  a  moan. 

Sad  it  moaneth  and  then  breaketh. 
Darkling  is  the  night  and  dreary 

With  nor  moon  nor  starbeam  lighted, 
Parkling,  dreary,  all  aweary 

Hearts  still  beating  tho'  they're  blighted. 

EeBo. 
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There  is  ft  deliaona  fKBbness  in  tbis 
bklm;  moTning  air  Bn4  the  birds  &re  out 
in  fine  feather.  What  a  bant  of  nelod  j 
aendB  he  forth,  that  "  merry  mimic  of  the 
poTe,"  and  the  clear  note  of  the  cardi- 
Dtl,  and  the  noDparml,  how  jojons,  aa 
the;  skip  like  winged  fiowerg  through  the 
rich  green  foliage,  A  snperb  duster  of 
the  cloth  of  gold  crowns  the  vine-encino- 
bired  column  of  my  neighbour's  porch ; 
■nd  coveriug  the  lattice  fence  are  umbri^ 
pooM  bowers  of  Jessamine  and  nonde- 
script An  evergreen  magnolia,  with  its 
peerleea  bloom,  rears  ite  stately  form 
libove,  and  there  a  noble  elm  lifts  its 
graceful  branches  in  gentle  dalliance  with 
the  breece :  how  their  rich  Inxnriant 
growth  leaps  with  the  noiseless  joy  of 
vt^tablelife:  heaven's  blessings  on  the 
man  who  plants  a  tree. 

In  the  city,  the  great  heart  of  tiie  slara- 
bering  multitude  begins  to  throb,  and 
•end  through  its  arteries  the  principle  of 
life ;  before  Anrora,  tho  rosy  fingered, 
had  sbeaked  the  Orient,  or  Phocbas  bad 
reigned  np  bis  fiery  steeds  at  the  pearly 
gates,  the  breadman's  iparined  hack  had 
wheeled  with  hie  Inmbering  cart  through 
s  handred  streets,  and  while,  as  yet  faint 
and  indistinct,  swells  ap  upon  the  morn- 
ing air  the  distant  ham  of  busy  life,  his 
shrill  whistle  has  piped  the  rsTeillfe  to 
drowsy  butlers,  and  braid  is  echoed 
through  every  garden  and  gateway  from 
Hamstead  to  the  Battery.  Buoyant  and 
babbling  now,  every  thing  that  has  life 
seems  astir ;  and  merry  as  the  morning 
birds,  and  varied  as  their  own  shades  of 
ebony,  are  the  joyous  utterances  of  those 
happj  rogues,  the  venders  of  Ssb,  fruit 
and  vegetables.  Little  reck  Culfy  and 
Sambo,  manm  Dinah  there,  perched  so 
janntily  in  her  market  cart,  or  the  whole 
rescued  nee  of  Ham,  for  protective  tariffs, 
or  fishery  bounties,  or  international  im- 
broglios ;  or  the  struggle  for  power,  or 
the  nevoMated  greed  of  gain,  that  can- 
kers the  life  of  their  pharisaical  sympatht- 
ins  ;  hftppy  in  their  blessed  ignorance  of 
any  higher  authority,  they  have  Isftr'^ed 
to  acquiesce  in  the  decrees  of  the  great  Ar- 
Uter  of  things  temporal,  and  are  content. 


Cleaving  the  liquid  air  above  us,  post 
haste  for  the  first  discarded  sheep's  head, 
that  privileged  individual,  enshrined  in 
the  museum  and  labelled  in  classic  litera- 
ture, "Cathartes  atratus,"  bnt  popularly 
known  as  the  buicard,  leads  bis  eager 
phalanx  to  a  democratic  banquet  at  the 
market  place,  illustrating  many  of  the 
dogmas  of  that  respectable  and  infiuen- 
tiat  party,  by  practicnl  demonstraticws, 
that  "  to  the  victors  belong  the  mutton," 
"  might  makes  right,"  "  power  is  always 
stealiogfrom  themany to thefew." "Squat- 
ter sovereignty,  or  the  right  to  toil  and 
ipoil,"  Sx.  How  like  awitebes'  dance  are 
their  droll  bnt  not  ungracefal  movemeuts]! 
Bob,  my  neigh  hour's  valet,  over  theway, 
yavms,  and  stretches  himself  lasily ;  he 
is  on  amateur  musician,  and  "  vexes  the 
drowsy  ears  of  night"  with  his  minstrelsy; 
how  many  of  bin  vulgar  imitators  have 
grown  rich,  and  set  np  esteblislunents  In 
Other  latitudes  with  a  smaller  musical 
capital  than  Robert;  but  Bob  is  m^*ot 
dome,  as  was  his  now  retired,  bat  venerfr 
ble  and  respected  sire  before  him,  and  bu 
inherited  the  same  indulgence  from,  and 
devotion  to  his  master,  which  so  distin- 
guished bis  predecessor.  There  is  my 
neighbour,  in  slippers  and  gown,  and  bi 
his  accustomed  easy  cluur,  be  is  not  old, 
but  time  has  led  unmistakable  traces  upon 
his  manly  frame.  Bred  to  the  bar,  my 
neighbour  had  early  achieved  a  flattering 
measure  of  success ;  gifted  with  .rare  in- 
tellectual endowments,  possessing' a  com- 
manding presence,  easy,  graceful  and 
ready  in  debate,  he  was  a  rising  champion 
of  his  party  in  the  political  arena;  in  the 
opposite  ranks  was  one  in  no  reepect  his 
toferior;  they  had  been  early  friends, 
party  spirit  ran  high ;  brother,  in  some 
instances,  stood  arrayed  egahist  brother, 
father  against  son,  friend  opposed  friend ; 
the  oode  of  honour  was  the  received  tribu- 
nal for  the  setUement  of  real  or  imagina- 
ry wrongs;  slight  cause  when  the  blood 
is  np  safBceth  for  deadly  strife;  mj 
neighbour  and  his  quondun  friend  me^ 
the  nsaal  punctilio  was  observed,  the 
&tal  drama  was  enacted  and  the  snrvivoi 
returned  Ut  his  home,  bnt  the  son  went 
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down  upon  liiiii  a  raving  maniae.  It  was 
gome  time  before  reason  resamed  its  sway, 
meanwhile  a  golden  link  had  dropped 
firom  the  soTered  chain  which  binds  the 
fiunily  group,  and  a  bright  and  beauteous 
6hild  had  passed  awaj.  Smitten,  but 
tranquil,  his  wife  bore  her  grief  alonei 
antil  at  length  her  jpure  spirit,  like  the 
polished  blade  which  has  worn  through 
its  case,  exhausted  the  feeble  frame  in 
offices  of  love,  and  is  at  rest ;  now  in  the 
saddened  yet  grateful  retirement  which 
he  seeks  and  finds  in  the  society  of  a 
widowed  daughter,  my  excellent  neigh- 
bour detotes  a  large  portion  of  his  time 
and  his  fortune  to  the  happiness  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  and  has  made  munificent 
proyision  for  the  nearest  heir  of  his  un- 
fortunate but  lamented  victim. 

Who  is  that  lovely  creature  ?  Ah,  you 
know  her  now,  she  sits  her  thorough-bred 
with  a  matchless  grace;  well  she  may, 
aha  inherits  that  accomplishment  from 
both  father  and  mother;  when  on  the 
plantation  in  the  winter  season,  the  whole 
family  may  sometimes  be  seen  following 
the  dogs  in  full  cry;  the  father  is  an 
old  member  of  the  jockey-club,  and 
delights  in  the  purest  blood  whether 
of  man  or  beast;  whilst  the  mother, 
when  in  the  city,  is  the  centre  of  a  charm- 
ing society ;  that  young  gentieman,  her 
brother,  you  perceive,  bestrides  the 
late  winner  of  the.  handy  cap ;  that  mix- 
ture of  live  oak  and  catgut  upon  which 
old  Scipio  brings  up  the  rear,  is  a  marsh 
ftaokey :  they  have  just  retnmed  from  a 
gallop  among  the  sequestered  groves  of  St. 
Andrews,  where  she  has  gathered  that 
tose-bloom  upon  her  cheeks,  having  cross- 
ed Ashley  river  bridge  before  the  first 
antlered  stag  of  the  parish  had  shaken 
the  dew  drops  from  his  flanks*  Ah  it  was 
■he,  who  so  enamoured  our  young  Spar* 
Ian  from  Georgia  at  the  Moultrie  House. 
"Sparta  has  no  worthier  son  than  he.'' 


prompt  exhibition  of  aelf-forgetfoi- 
ness  and  personal  courage,  in  resoniag 
our  littie  friend,  when  the  receding  waves 
had  swept  him  beyond  his  depth,  whilst 
bathing  in  the  surf  near  the  Fort,  wu  sa 
act  worthy  the  ground  consecrated  by  the 
heroism  of  Moultrie  and  of  Jasper. 

That  antiquated  gable  yon  perceive  a 
short  way  along  the  street^  festooned  with 
the  luxuriant  Wiateria,  once  sheltered 
from  the  obtrusive  gase  of  the  world  the 
domestic  life  of  one  who  subsequently 
filled  no  mean  place  in  the  hbtory  of  oar 
republic.    You  may  discover  through  the 
foliage  the  mutilated  remains  of  the  hmr 
ily  arms,  there  yet  is  the  uplifted  band, 
grasping  the  broken  sabre,  as  if  still  re- 
sisting the  encroachments  of  the  last'ene- 
my,  time ;  and  like  a  guardian  genius  de- 
fying the  attacks  «f  paint,  or  the  innova- 
tions of  progress.    In  the  roistering  dayi 
of  that  "  first  gentieman  of  Kqglsnd," 
this  was  the  rendezvous  of  some  of  the 
rebel  compatriots  of  Washington :  afrtc- 
ture  in  the  wall  chronicles  a  very  inop- 
portune missile  from  one  of  his  mijef ty^s 
vessels ;  upon  the  wainscotted  walls  with- 
in, still  hang  a  few  of  the  family  portraits 
by  Copley  and  Sir  Joshua,  in  which  may 
yet  be  seen  traces  of  beaaty  that  were  not 
surpassed  in  the  famous  oonrt  of  Charlei 
the  Second.  The  unwritten  history,  which 
the  records  of  that  obscure  building  alone 
could  furnish,  would  afford  material  for 
fame  and  fortune,  for  a  modem  pictorisl 
historian ;  and,  in  faithful  hand,  would 
fix  the  stamp  of  infamy  upon  the  firootof 
the  wretch,  who  owes  hia  position  to  tiie 
defamation  and  abuse  of  SonthemheioM 
and  statesmen. 

But  come,  we  must  heed  that  tiny  tin- 
tinabulum,  and  join  the  fionily  circle  in 
the  parlour,  preparatory  to  onr  morning 
meal. 

Charlistok,  June  185S. 
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THE  FADED  FLOWER.* 

▲  MrSTIBT. 

PiKDAB. 

vn. 

The  San  beyond  those  hills  afar 

Has  left  in  shade  the  level  plain ; 
And  in  the  west  the  evening  star, 

The  first  of  all  the  nightly  train, 
^ines  faintly,  half  withdrawn  from  sight 
Behind  a  living  veil  of  light, 
In  which  vermilion's  gorgeous  dye 

Blends  softly  with  serener  blue. 
And  tinges  all  the  Western  sky 

With  that  resplendent  rosy  hue, 
Which  (ofiTspring  of  etherial  birtli) 
Admits  no  rival  tint  on  earth. 
Beneath  the  copse's  denser  green 

There  falls  a  shadow  dark  and  damp; 
And  there,  in  fitful  flashes  seen. 

The  fire-fly  lights  her  evening  lamp. 
Sequestered  in  yon  briery  glade. 
Beneath  the  clustering  bamboo's  shade. 
The  wood-lark  chants  his  even-song 
In  mellow  warblings,  full  and  strong. 
-  -  The  whippoor-will  begins  his  lay, 

A  requiem  to  the  parting  day. 
In  notes  not  rapid,  high  and  shrill, 
As  might  the  nightly  chorus  fill, 
But  faintly  heard  and  quivering  slow. 
His  plaintive  voice  is  deep  and  low. 
These  pensive  sounds  within  the  mind 
A  sofl  resjionsive  echo  find. 
Enhancing  that  serene  repose 
Which  like  a  mantle  twilight  throws 
•  Around  the  wood,  the  heath,  the  hill, 

When  skies  are  clear  and  winds  are  still. 

vin. 

But  in  that  tranquil  evening  hour, 

With  feelings  haply  less  serene, 
A  maiden  sits  within  her  bower. 

And  from  her  window  views  the  scene. 
Her  cheek  reclines  against  her  hand ; 

Her  elbow  rests  upon  her  knee ; 
Her  locks  escaped  from  clasp  and  band, 

Are  from  the  temple  waving  free, 

*  Concluded  from  Vol.  XXYI,  No.  6— page  457. 


And  haunting  still  the  wounded  mind. 
To  patient  sorrow  nniesigned, 
Still  straggles  feeblj  wiih  despair. 
And  holds  a  dying  conflict  there- 
She  weeps  in  bittemeas  iho  pride 
That  drove  her  lover  from  her  side  ; 
Yet  diennis  the  while,  in  reveries  vsin. 
That  he  perchance  will  come  again. 
And  she  the  fond  emotions  tell 
That  her  deep  bosom  heave  and  swell, 
When  in  bis  own  if  yet  there  live 
I.ove'a  faintest  spark,  he  nnut  fbr^vs. 

E. 

How  passing  strange,  tbe  heart  thst  lon^ 
Disdained  a  warm  devoted  lover 
Should  first  a  kindred  flame  discover 
^hen  pierced  by  tnmlt  and  by  wnuie. 
What  weak  caprice,  that  one  wba  nevat 
.   Esteemed  the  oflering  while  she  knsvr 

Bis  heart  in  every  pulse  was  trao. 
Should  weep  its  loss  when  gone  ferever. 
And  yet  this  curions  paradox. 
Which  startles  faith  and  reesott  aboeka, 
Tbe  close  observer's  eye  detects 
As  'twere  connaiuiBl  with  the  wx. 
Thns  she,  the  girl  of  Erin's  islei 

By  Erin's  lyric  poet  sung, 
Blessed  not  her  lover  with  tbe  stnile 

On  which,  as  note  than  life,  he  bang. 
But  when  a  manlier  passion  bnmad, 
He  left  hi*  Isdy*!  aide,  and  tuned 
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And  if  the  tale  from  history  awerrOi 

It  may  as  feigned  example  serve)— 

The  maid  behold  her  hero  part, 

Without  a  sigh  or  saddened  heart ; 

Watched  his  dark  perilous  career, 

Nor  blanched  her  cheek  with  woman's  fear  \ 

And  when  a  nation^s  head  was  bent 

In  grief  and  shame  by  that  event 

Which  rolled  his  head  upon  the  block, 

Her  heart  impassive  stood  the  shock. 

Does  this  seem  cold?— and  yet  at  last, 

When  his  high  fame  is  with  the  past. 

And  bards  and  maids  his  deeds  rehearse 

In  choral  song  and  lyric  verse, 

The  lady  then  begins  to  feel 

Emotions  through  her  bosom  steal 

Unknown  before:  for  pity  came. 

And  kindled  soon  a  brighter  flame. 

Which  burning  deep  within  the  breast. 

Her  throbbing  heart  deprived  of  rest. 

Thus  month  by  month  she  drooped  and  pined 

With  a  slow  fever  of  the  mind, 

Till  sunk  within  the  closing  tomb 

Her  wasted  ibrm  and  withered  bloom. 

X. 

The  night  is  past  its  highest  noon ; 

And  in  that  still  and  dreamy  hour 
A  lover  sits  beneath  the  moon, 

And  in  his  hand  a  faded  flower. 
Its  yellow  leaves  are  crisp  and  dead, 

Erewhile  so  beauteous  to  be  seen; 
Its  fragrant  breath  forever  fled, 

As  if  such  fragrance  had  not  been. 
In  that  dead  flower  he  seems  to  see 

A  symbol  of  his  joyless  doom ; 
For  life  to  him  henceforth  must  be 

Bereft  of  fragrance  and  of  bloom : 
Nor  withered  hope  nor  faded  flower 

Shall  wear  its  lovely  hues  again, 
But  clouds  along  his  pathway  lower 

In  gloom,  remorse  and  cureless  pain. 
No  springing  tear  hath  dimmed  his  eye, 
Nor  swells  his  breast  the  silent  sigh, 
But  sternly  brooding  o'er  his  fate 
All  lonely,  cold  and  desolate. 
He  seeks  in  solitude  relief 
From  burning  and  corroding  grief. 
And  in  the  rankling  thoughts  that  fill 
His  memory,  finds  augmented  ill. 
His  mind  reflected  o'er  the  past, 
In  melancholy  muting  east, 


Foi  finkling  mBmoricB,  u  they  ■pnnc 
Pluit  each  iu  ihaip  MiTenomed  Ming, 
And  while  of  bliu  hii  he&rt  ia  left. 
No  bright  Mseiva  of  hope  is  leA. 

XI. 


1  said  the  mnid'a  capricioni  change, 
As  told  nboVB,  wu  psuing  itisnga: 
But  fraught  with  greater  mairal  atill 
Was  that  proud  man'*  DDchaDging  will. 
He  viewed  in  lilentaullea  diesd 
The  clouds  that  ioweied  above  hia  head. 
While  hope  disclosed  no  dawning  motiOW 
To  chase  his  rajleai  night  of  sorrow ;      • 
And  yet  beliaved,  if  be  coBld  now 
His  pride  to  due  coaceMioni  bow, 
Hei  love  would  bid  his  anguish  oease, 
And  soothe  his  troubled  soul  to  peace. 
And  biigbler  hopes  and  happier  days 
Upon  his  path  would  pour  their  rays. 
Be  I  heart  the  haughty  lover  Itnew 
To  woman's  impulse  all  was  trae; 
That  pain  professed  for  his  offence 
Would  win  her  easy  confidence ; 
The  darker  past  she  would  forgive. 
And  love  alone  in  memory  live  j 
Ber  pride  of  beauty,  grace  and  jonth 
Engage  to  him  in  plighted  truth ; 
And  in  due  season,  by  his  side. 
Arrayed  in  white,  a,  blushing  bride, 
With  holy  vows  devote  her  life, 
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When  yirtne's  mandate  it  withstood 
By  fear  of  ill  or  hope  of  good, 
Or  prudent  caution  floats  aside 
On  pleasure's  smooth  and  rapid  tide, 
Though  sad  the  frailty,  still  we  find 

That  human  motives  work  within  ; 
That  specious  forms  seduce  the  mind, 

And  tempt  to  folly  or  to  sin. 
But  sterner  passion  holds  its  course 
As  by  a  blind  and  fiaital  force 
Which  some  dark  spirit  has  supplied. 
His  demon  will  alone  the  guide. 
Then,  though  the  fiend  no  promise  shew 
But  present  grief  and  fbture  woe ; 
Though  dying' hope  afar  is  borne, 
And  by  despair  the  breast  is  torn. 
Yet  that  malignant  power's  control 
To  deeds  accursed  compels  the  soul. 
While  pleasure,  love  and  threatening  pain 
Allure  or  warn  the  heart  in  vain, 
And  conscience,  cowering  mute  and  still, 
Obeys  a  more  despotic  will. 

Nor  deem  by  haughty  man  alone 
This  moral  madness  has  been  shewn. 
Though  burning  hate  and  passions  strong 
More  aptly  to  that  sex  belong. 
If  all  be  true  that  histories  state. 
And  bards  in  magic  song  relate, 
And  they  that  social  life  unfold 
In  long  and  varied  tale  have  told. 
With  dire  revenge,  for  .trivial  ill. 
The  female  heart  may  burn  and  thrill, 

And  all  unchanged  by  rolling  years. 

Unmoved  by  pity,  faith  or  fears. 
The  deadly  purpose  nourish  still. 
Or  some  capricious  impulse  weak. 
That  prompts  the  mind  redress  to  seek 
For  fancied  wrongs,  its  spite  may  wreak 
By  means  with  long  remorse  and  pain 
Deplored,  it  may  be,  but  in  vain. 
Who  closely  scans  this  scene  of  life. 
With  all  its  follies,  passions,  strife, 
Shall  find  disclosed  in  such  review 
Enough  to  prove  the  charge  is  true : 
And  would  some  fairy  raise  the  veil 
That  hides  ill  deeds  and  errors  frail. 
To  shew,  as  in  a  magic  glass. 
Their  pale  and  shadowy  phantoms  pass. 
Then  might  he  gaze  in  wild  surprise, 
As  thick  and  fast  before  his  eyes 
Such  sad  examples  rise  detected. 
Where  none  of  earth  the  truth  suspected. 

No  real  woe  the  breast  may  wring, 
No  piercing  grief  the  bosom  iting : 
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For  hearts  with  wrongs  that  deepest  bleed 
Less  often  prompt  the  vengeful  deed, 
As  those  with  keenest  anguish  tried 
Seek  not  relief  in  suicide  ; 
While  fancied  ill,  and  grievance  slight, 
Such  desperate  counsels  ofl  invite, 
When  dark  imaginings  are  wrought 
To  specious  shape  by  morbid  thought. 
Not  seldom  thus  a  maid,  'tis  said, 
By  some  fantastic  fancy  led. 
Suspects,  with  angry,  proud  emotion. 

That  to  some  rival  fair,  perchance. 

Her  lover  gave  so  kind  a  glance 
As  suits  not  quite  his  vowed  devotion. 
Then  all  forgetting,  till  too  late. 
In  what  the  step  involves  her  fate, 
But  blindly  bent  this  jealous  pique 
Upon  her  lover's  heart  to  wreak, 
Unawed  by  conscience'  dread  command, 
With  falsest  vows  bestows  her  hand 
On  one  not  loved,  but  whom  she  meant 
To  make  revengers  instrument. 
Then  happy  dreams  forever  cease, 
Then  wasting  blight  consumes  her  peace 
Thenceforth  her  share  of  earthly  Ufe 
Is  one  incessant  weary  strife, 
By  which  the  dark  deceit,  whose  stains 
Infect  her  soul,  she  still  maintains. 
If  burning  tears  by  stealth  are  wept, 
The  dreaded  secret  must  be  kept, 
And  her  cold  lips,  with  sickening  guile, 
Shall  wear  perforce  a  sunny  smile : 
For  still  the  wife,  dissembling  woe, 
Must  hide  the  grief  she  dare  not  show, 
Disgust  with  honejred  words  oonoeal, 
And  feign  the  love  she  cannot  feel. 

Meantime  her  tears  must  flow  in  vain      * 
Till  fate  shall  burst  the  nuptial  chain. 
Though  love  indeed  might  solace  bring. 
Could  that  within  her  bosom  spring. 
It  far  transcends  all  earthly  art 
To  wake  its  thrill  within  the  heart : 
And  ^tis,  I  doubt,  high  heaven's  decree, 
Who  bosoms  fraud  like  this  shall  bo 
Foreclosed  emotions  which  infuse 
Their  healing  balm  like  gentle  dews. 
And  nourish  love,  ordained  to  bless 
The  good  with  placid  happiness. 
As  on  the  scorched  and  arid  heath 

Bloomed  not  the  rose  of  'virgin-white 
Which  maidens  wove  into  the  wreath 

She  wore  upon  her  bridal  night ; 
So  love,  a  flower  of  paradise, 

Springs  not  ia  falsehood's  blasted  soil, 
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Or  hf  mepbitie  Tapoimi  dies 
Despite  the  tiller's  eare  and  toil.— 

And  what  the  end  she  sought  to  gain  ? — 
What  guerdon  of  her  guilt  and  pain  ? 
She  meant  the  man  she  loved  should  feel 
More  than  the  tortures  of  the  wheel ; 
Should  writhe  in  that  extreme  of  woo 
She  could  not  wish  her  direst  foe. 
And  if,  by  healing  time,  the  smart 
Subsides  within  the  lover's  heart ; 
If  in  some  kinder  glance  is  found 
A  balm  to  soothe  his  aching  wound  ; 
It  formed  no  part  of  her  design 
His  weary  breast  should  cease  to  pine, 
But  by  the  fact,  her  own,  I  ween, 
Is  moved  to  more  envenomed  spleen. 
It  is  a  by-word  worn  and  trite, 
And  seems  too  commonplace  to  write, 
That  poisoned  love  engenders  hate 
Dark  as  despair  and  stern  as  fate. 

Thus,  though  the  heart,  with  decent  show, 

May  seek  from  all  to  hide  its  woe ; 

To  veil  the  folly  and  the  sin 

That  deep  from  view  ferment  within ; 

Tet  could  some  hand  the  curtain  raise 

That  screens  its  depths  from  every  gaze, 

It  would,  when  from  disguises  free, 

In  either  sex,  be  found  to  be 

A  strange  and  frightful  mystery. 

XIII. 

In  a  sad,  dreary,  dreaming  mood, 

Within  her  bower  we  left  the  maid. 
When,  bowed  in  pensive  attitude. 

She  mused  beneath  the  twilight  shade. 
But  since  those  summer  dews  were  shed, 
Full  fifteen  months  their  course  have  sped, 
With  weal  and  ill  to  mortals  fraught — 

Their  fortunes,  views,  relations  changing, 

Defeating  hopes,  and  plans  deranging — 
But  sickness  to  the  maid  they  brought, 
Which  slow  its  cankering  progress  wrought. 
The  pure  and  lustrous  pearly-white 

Beneath  her  lid's  dependent  fringe  ; 
The  large  dark  iris  sparkling  bright, 
Yet  with  a  soft  and  dewy  light; 

The  rich  carnation  tints  that  tinge 
With  feverish  glow  her  virgin  cheek — 
All  these  a  fatal  presage  speak^ 
And  to  the  mother's  anxious  fear 
Foreshow  the  truth  she  dreads  to  hear.. 
But  what  can  be  the  secret  cause 
That  from,  the  ailent  maiden  djrawa 


Bat  •lighted  lova  and  wounded  prida 
Within  the  heart  to  cloaeljr  hide, 
What  troublad  ihoughta  hei  boaom  nrell 
And  cloud  hat  brow  wera  hard  to  tall. 
The  ilow  disean  within  her  breast 
Hod  not  been  cauied  b^  love  unblessed ; 
For  ere  that  painfiil  thrill  WB«  knowii, 

An  old  heceditary  taint 
Had  long  ill  lurking  presence  shewn. 

When  with  fatigue  her  frame  grew  fhint ; 

Then  a  fixed  burning  fluah  would  paint 
Her  cheek  ;  and  iihort  and  panting  brnatb 

Find  frequent  vent  in  languid  sighs — 

Symptoms  that  wake  the  sad  surmise 
Of  one  foredoomed  to  early  death. 
Then  not  in  sorrow's  secret  sting 
The  maid'i  disorder  had  its  spring ; 
But  whether  love  still  held  her  breast. 
Let  each  infer  as  likes  him  best. 

XIT. 
Meantime  beneath  this  fell  disease 

The  maiden's  frame  grew  light  and  thin  : 
Her  strength  was  wasted  by  degreeij 

For  death  insidious  lurked  tvithin, 
And  drank  the  life-blood  of  his  prer, 
Who  drooped  decUning  day  by  day, 
Yet  lovely  in  her  slow  decay. 
Her  dark  blue  eyes  still  brightly  beani. 

As  with  a  mild  seraphic  light; 
Her  cheek  reveals  the  rosy  stream 

In  soft  accord  with  lily-white : 
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A  winter  in  a  Southern  State. 
The  final  passage  may  be  told 

In  words  appropriate  to  the  case 
Of  numerous  others,  late  and  old, 

That  closed,  like  hers,  their  mortal  race. 
At  times  her  varying  mood  would  give 
The  flattering  thought  that  she  might  live : 
Then  hope  would  in  her  bosom  spring 
Serene  and  sweet,  and  with  it  bring 
Fond  memories  of  the  distant  past, 
Which,  into  soothing  reverie  cast, 
Bright  future  years  appeared  to  show 
Undimmed  by  sickness  and  by  woe. 
And  then  a  change  such  hope  would  blight. 

And  scatter  wide  the  vision  vain  ; 
Then  sink  her  hear(  and  gloomy  night 

Brood  o'er  her  darkened  soul  again. 

Thus  many  weeks  were  passed  away ; 
Till  once,  when  evening  closed  a  day 
Of  brighter  hope  and  softer  ray. 
The  maid  retired ',  and  as  'tis  said, 
Was  found  next  morning  lying  dead, 
Baptized  in  blood,  upon  her  bed. 
A  rupmred  artery,  as  'twould  seem, 
So  fast  discharged  the  vital  stream, 
That  when  for  aid  she  strove  to  speak, 
Was  scarcely  heard  her  strangled  shriek, 
But  sinking  as  she  sought  to  rise, 
Eternal  darkness  closed  her  eyes. 
These  sounds  a  moment  reached  the  ear 
Of  one  within  a  chamber  near. 
But  when  so  soon  were  hushed  and  still, 
The  neighbour  lady  thought  no  ill. 
The  servant  maid  that  should  have  kept 
More  careful  watch,  securely  slept, 
Nor  knew,  till  ruddy  morning  shone, 

That  in  the  deep  and  drowsy  night 

The  lady's  spirit  winged  its  flight 
To  realms  by  spirits  only  known. 
Her  nearest  friends  the  body  sought, 
Which  from  the  South  in  bronze  was  brought ; 
And  where  her  infant  feet  had  trod, 

With  chanted  hymn,  and  service  read. 
Was  laid  beneath  Virginian  sod ; 

Reposing  on  their  dreamless  bed 

Her  aching  heart  and  weary  head« 
There,  mid  those  old  embowering  trees 
A  monument  the  stranger  sees 
That  from  the  base  where  marble  tears 
Two  mourning  seraphs  weep,  uprears 
A  broken  column  o'er  the  tomb^ 
Sad  symbol  of  untimely  doom : 
And  thither  itill,  m  ndighbouitt  lay, 
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The  pilgrim  mother,  old  and  grey, 
Repairs  alone  to  weep  and  pray. 

XVL 

A  wanderer  far  to  distant  lands, 

Self-banished  from  his  natal  shore 
Where  his  paternal  mansion  stands, 

The  lover  comes  no  more. 
He  chooses  as  his  fixed  retreat 
An  ancieitt  capital ;  the  seat 
Of  science,  learning,  art  and  taste. 
With  wealth  and  courtly  fashion  graced, — 
Where  all  the  varying  shades  of  mind 
Pursuits  congenial  to  their  kind. 
In  business,  crime  or  pleasure  find. 
Amid  the  scenes  of  bustling  life 
Within  that  teeming  city  rife, 
He  seeks  to  banish  from  his  thought 

The  sad  remembrance  of  the  past, 
That,  with  remorse  and  sorrow  fraught, 

Its  shadow  on  his  soul  has  cast. 
In  vain ;  still  on  his  soul  shall  fkll 
That  shadow  like  a  funeral  pall. 
Nor  art,  nor  time,  nor  change  be  ibnnd 
To  staunch  his  bosom's  bleeding  wound. 

If  any  friend  of  other  days 
Across  the  moody  exile  strays. 
By  his  reserved,  forbidding  mien, 
And  cold  repelling  speech,  is  seen 

How  far  his  heart  has  been  estranged, 

How  his  ungenial  spirit  changed 
From  what  it  once  had  been. 
And  couched  within  his  evil  eye 
A  strange  expression  seems  to  lie, 
^  ^        Which  wakes  a  doubt  allied  to  fear. 

As  guile  or  crime  were  lurking  near. 
Some  mystery  hangs  around  the  man : 

In  vague  and  distant  hints,  'tis  said. 
That  close  coUeaguing  with  a  clan. 

Of  banded  men,  their  chosen  head, 
He  sways  a  dangerous  secret  power 
Which  well  might  make  the  bravest  cower. 
Such  is  the  whispered  tale,  although 
*        I  cannot  say  the  truth  is  so. 

Not  meanly  bom,  nor  with  a  mind 

By  early  culture  unrefined ; 

Tet  from  his  proper  sphere  receding, 

His  course  of  life  obscurely  strays 

Through  devious  and  ignoble  ways, 
Beneath  his  rank  of  birth  and  breeding. 
Meantime  his  talents,  which,  applied 

With  steady  purpose,  might  hava  placed 
His  name  on  honour's  zoll|  beside 
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The  names  with  ciroliiig  laurels  graced, 

By  low  companionship  debased. 
Are  slowly  mouldering  into  dust, 
Corroded  by  the  cankering  rust 
Which  sloth  engenders.    Still  his  heart 
Is  pierced  by  envy's  poisoned  dart, 
When  more  aspiring  spirits  rise 
To  bear  away  the  glittering  prize 
Which  many  sigh  for,  yet  by  none 
But  energetic  souls  is  won. 

Dark  fantasies  of  guilt  and  fefir 
Assail  his  soul  with  visions  drear : 
For  often  apparitions  rise, 

Like  spectres  of  the  sheeted  dead. 
On  which  his  fixed  dilating  eyes 

Gaze  in  an  ecstasy  of  dread. 
Sometimes  within  the  banquet  hall. 

Mid  wine  and  wassail,  toast  and  song ; 
Or  in  the  crowded  public  ball, 

Where  pleasure's  gayer  votaries  throng ; 
He  sees  the  form  of  one  that  died 
In  days  long  past,  before  him  glide. 
On  which  his  straining  eye-balls  glare 
In  mingled  terror  and  despair — 
But  when  (the  frightful  phantom  past) 
His  looks  relax  their  stony  cast, 
Then  writhes  his  lip  a  bitter  sneer, 

And  mocking  words  would  fain  conceal 
From  those  that  gaze  in  wonder  near, 

The  pangs  he  cannot  cease  to  feel. 
If  wandering  forth  he  seek  to  share 
The  zephyr's  cool  and  dewy  air, 
When  from  the  west  in  golden  streams 
The  sun  declining  shoots  his  beams, 
The  softly  brilliant  summer  cloud 

That  floats  above  in  golden  light 
Becomes  a  pale  and  bloody  shroud, 

A  frightful  portent  in  his  sight. 
For  from  his  breast,  with  anguish  stung. 
The  dark  and  fearful  secret  wrung. 
Was  caught  by  one  who  listening  heard 
His  muttered,  broken,  gasping  word. 

Thus  does  the  life  of  this  bad  man. 

This  cankered  misanthrope,  decay 
In  gloom  and  dread,  beneath  the  baa 

Of  moral  parricide  :  no  ray 
Within  his  broad  horizon's  scope 

Predicts  for  him  a  dawning  day, 
Or  cheers  his  weary  soul  with  hope 

The  sable  cloud  will  pass  away. 

XVII. 

Severe,  inscrutable  and  deep 
Are  the  decrees  of  heaven ; 
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Nor  down  that  dread  abyss  to  sweep 

To  mortal  thought  is  given  : 
If  outraged  nature  seem  to  sleep 

In  silent  sufTerance  long, 
Yet  bitter  tears  the  wretch  shall  weep 

That  dared  the  impious  wrong.* 
O  Nemesis,  great  Nemesis, 

Whose  silent  watch  and  stealthy  pace, 

Through  time  and  change  and  severing  space. 
Pursued  the  offender's  path ; 
Thou  with  the  breath  of  the  abyss 
Didst  blast  his  bud  of  opening  bliss, 

Then  give  his  envious,  gloomy  soul 
To  sullen  phrensy*8  dire  control. 

In  slow-consuming  wrath : 
If  invocation  thou  canst  hear, 
If  words  of  dread  may  soothe  thine  ear, 

Then,  fatal  maid,  mysterious  power, 
Accord  thy  votary's  prayer ; 
The  Stygian  flame  let  others  feel, 
Round  other  hearts  the  serpent  steal. 

But  in  the  dark  avenging  hour 
Thy  lowly  suppliant  spare ; 
Nor  doom  his  weary  tortured  breast 
To  envious  throes,  and  drear  unrest, 
And  wasting,  wan  despair.f 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Now,  gentle  ladies,  lend  your  ear ; 
And,  gallant  youths,  I  rede  you  hear. 
The  story  which  has  just  been  told 

You  doubtless  think  an  idle  tale. 
Like  those  that  shepherds  piped  of  old 

In  some  remote  Arcadian  vale, 
Where,  by  the  brook,  beneath  the  shade, 
The  lover  wooed  the  bashful  maid ; 
And  she,  capricious,  coy  and  pettish. 

The  sighing  swain  would  sadly  vex — 


*  Seven,  imperscrutabili,  profondi 
Sono  i  decreti  di  lassed ;  nd  lice 

A  mortal  occhio  penetrarne  il  buio. 

•  •        •        •        •  apprenda 
A  rispettar  natura,  e  la  paventi. 
Credi  al  mto  detto :  ell'd  ferooe  assai 
Quando  A  oltntggiata. 

t  Bea,  magna  Dea,  Cybelle,  Didymi  Dea  domina, 
Procul  a  mea  tusn  sit  furor  omnis,  hera,  domo  : 
Alios  age  incitatos,  alios  age  rabidos. 

CaiuUut, 


il. 
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For  maids,  ^tis  said,  were  then  coquettish, 

As  in  these  days  we  find  the  sex — 
Till,  wasting  hope  by  long  delay, 

She  played  at  length  a  faithless  part, 
And  rending  without  ruth  away 
His  freshly-budding  myrtle  spray, 
Planted  a  thistle  in  his  heart:  ' 
Tlien  in  a  rudely  plaintive  strain 
He  sung  his  sorrow  and  his  pain. 
And  told  how  hope,  erewhile  so  bright, 
Was  quenched  in  everlasting  night. 
Thenceforth  his  ways  no  tenour  keep ; 
He  leaves  his  charge,  neglects  his  sheep ; 
And  wandering  in  the  woods  alone, 

Far  from  the  haunts  his  fellows  use, 
Is  as  the  $uiUn  tkqtherd  known — 
A  discontented  sour  recluse. 
But  notes  as  from  the  tragic  muse. 
If  blended  with  such  simpler  strain. 
As  when  a  web  of  lightsome  hues 
Is  twined  with  threads  of  sombre  grain. 
You  think  evince  a  want  of  skill 
That  mingles  tones  and  colours  ill. 
Well,  let  me  hint,  if  thus  you  deem, 
Not  always  things  are  as  they  seem  9 
For  wisdom  often  lies  enshrined 
In  what  is  trivial  to  the  view. 
And  still  the  shrewd,  sagacious  mind 
In  plain,  familiar  themes  will  find 

Important  truths  and  new : 
And  he,  I  guess,  may  chance  to  make 
In  his  critique  a  wide  mistake, 
Who  thinks  the  minstrel's  fingers  sweep 

The  lute  in  light  and  trivial  song ;    * 
Nor  heeds  the  murmur  still  and  deep 

That  rolls  its  quivering  chords  along, — 
Imparting  to  the  varying  verse 
A  pointed  moral  quaint  and  terse. 
In  that  far  land  where  rolls  his  flood, 

'Mid  obelisk  and  pyramid. 
Old  Nile,  adored  for  floating  mud,-— 

There,  under  hieroglyphics  hid. 
Is  sacred  lore  which  reverend  sages, 
That  lived  in  long-forgotten  ages. 
Esteemed  too  nch  and  pure  a  prize 
To  be  profaned  by  common  eyes. 
The  heedless  and  the  undisceming, 

Mid  symbols  rude  and  shapes  uncouth, 
Perceive  in  this  primeval  learning 
No  vestigi^^^l^ch  sacred  truth ; 
But  that  Acou^pf^which  suffices 
To  spell  its  qoiiiitt  and  dark  deviceS] 
May  from  theil^eep  mysterious  meaning 
Collect  what  ^11  repays  the  gleaning. 
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So,  though  the  story  told  above 
The  simple  deem  a  tale  of  love, 
Yet  let  the  more  sagacious  try 
What  secret  sense  they  can  descry  ; 
And  he  that  rightly  reads,  I  weet, 

And  through  the  story's  floating  veil, 
Detects  a  deep  and  strange  conceit 

Beneath  the  drapery  of  the  tale, 
Has  wit  as  sharp,  in  his  degree, 
As  sage  Champollion's  proved  to  be. 


THE  GREAT  RELIGIOUS  AWAKENING. 


A  great  religious  moTement  like  that 
which  has  pervaded  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  during  the  present  year, 
oflTers  material  of  thought  appropriate,  in 
•ome  of  its  aspects,  to  almost  every  class 
of  our  periodical  literature.  In  the  fol- 
lowing views,  we  shall  endeavor  to  avoid 
touching  upon  the  province  belonging  to 
the  pulpit  or  the  chair  of  theology,  and 
•hall  aim  to  consider  what  we  regard  as 
the  leading  phenomenon  in  this  move- 
ment, in  the  light  of  reason.  The  close 
obsoryer  must  have  remarked,  that  whilst 
there  were  thousands— perhaps  millions — 
of  the  people  in  various  parts  of  the  land, 
differing  in  habits  and  opinions,  and  ex- 
pressing their  religions  feelings  in  a  vari- 
ety of  forms,  there  was  one  controlling 
gantiment  common  to  all,  viz.  the  necessity 
of  a  direct  Divine  Power  to  effect  a  radical 
change  in  the  natural  state  of  the  soul. 

This  sentiment  will,  in  these  pages,  be 
taken  for  granted,  and  around  it  will  be 
gathered  some  analogies  and  illustrations 
designed  to  show  the  accordance  of  this 
doctrine  with  the  laws  of  the  human 
mind.  The  whole  subject  is  considered 
from  the  Christian  stand-point, — but  not 
with  any  air  of  authority. 

Amidst  all  the  aberrations  of  man  from 
his  true  moral  orbit,  there  has  yet  been 
preserved  among  his  deepest  convictions 
%  sense  of  his  depeudence  upon  a  Iligher 
Power,  and  a  belief  not  only  in  a  providence 
governing  the  external  world,  but  also  in 
fome  sort  of  divine  influence  flowing  into 
the  soul  for  its  purification  and  guidance. 


Deism  professes  to  learn  this  from  Nt- 
ture.  Mythology  peopled  the  mountaini, 
the  vales  and  the  supernal  regional  with 
higher  spirits,  to  whose  influence  were 
ascribed  all  life,  activity  and  motion,  and 
even  all  the  extraordinary  and  unusual 
mental  excitements,  the  talents,  acquisi- 
tions, courage  and  magnanimity,  which 
appear  among  men.  And  all  those  prayers 
that  ascend  in  our  day  not  only  from 
Christian  churches,  but  from  Mosques  and 
Pagodas,  Temples  and  Shrines  of  e^erj 
description,  in  all  parts  of  the  earth, 
evince  man's  conscious  need  of  a  superior 
Power  to  rectify  and  sustain  his  blind  and 
feeble  nature. 

There  was  once  an  influential  Jew  who 
came  to  Jesus  by  night  to  question  him 
upon  religious  subjects.    The  interview 
was  commenced  by  a  frank  acknowledg- 
ment that  Jesus  was  a  teacher  sent  from 
God,  be  having  been  convinced  that  no 
man  could  do  the  miracles  which  Jesns 
had  done,   unless  God  were  with  him. 
Jesus  perceiving  that  Nic(H]emus  was  an 
earnest  and  honest  inquirer,  nt  once  en- 
tered in  mediae  res,  declaring  the  neces- 
sity of  a  new  birth — a  regeneration — a 
renovation  of  his  inner  man  by  the  IH- 
vine  Spirit — thus  uttering  truths  so  neW 
and  strange  to  the  inquirer,  that  he  ex- 
claimed, "IIow  can  these  things  be?" 
If  this  question  were  asked  in  a  doubting 
or  cavilling  spirit,  it  was  inconsistent  and 
illogical  in  Nicodemus,  who  in  the  begin- 
ning had  acknowledged  the.  divine   mls- 
sion  of  Jesus,  and  thus  comnutted  hio^ 
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Klf  (o  receive  in  the  most  docile  Bod  be- 
lieTiDg  aptril,  all  that  the  teacher  night 
commanicKte — a  gp«cie«i>f  inconsiatencj, 
bmrerer,  not  nnconmun  io  the  world  in 
til  igea.  Bat  our  Saviour  evidentlj 
7  ai  reoaonable  and  per- 
irompted  b;  a  simple  de- 
bt upon  this  practical  and 
ect,  but  does  DOt  encour- 
:t  to  gain  very  minute  in- 
oceaM*  of  the  Spirit.  On 
intimatefl  to  him  that  he 
n  a  domaio  full  of  bid- 
le  c«mpare«  the  Spirit's 
!  blowing  of  the  wind — 
peculiar  lignificaDce,  the 
.  spirit  hnviog  the  same 
Qth  come  from  the  idea  of 
uking  figurativelj,  whilst 
may  be  regarded  ax  the 
nn  idea  favored  by  our 
( brenlbed  upon  the  disci- 
"  Receive  ye  the  Holy 
wind  may  be  regarded  m 
Jnrth:  and  the  Spirit  of 
irit  of  earth,  is  to  us  sov- 
iviBiLIe,  mjrsterioue — its 
ngft,  its  chauges  and  de»- 
inknowQ  and  to  a  great 
heosible'  We  know  not 
KowereconverBingin  the 
3  night,  tbe  sound  of  the 
ithout,  occasioned  the  use 
ion :  and  what  is  more 
impreuive  than  the  voice 

ch,  bat  when  all  haa  been 
n,  we  Buddanly  hear  it 
ree  tops,  and  if  it  comes 
it  whirls  and  sweeps 
go  diapason,  now  piping 
now  sighing  sad  and  low, 
[y  singing  as  in  a  fairy 
lently  it  is  gone  and  quiot 
luoh  is  the  night-wind — 
of  that  mysterious  affla- 
e  da;  of  Pentecost  came 
igi  mighty  wind,"  but 
Uijah  in  the  "  still,  small 
Ich  in  various  ways  bos 
a  moving  the  minds  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  our 
le,  leading  them  to  peni- 
r,  and  faith  in  Him  who 


thus  discoursed  to  Nicodemus  eighteen 
centuries  ago. 

The  mystery  in  this  subject  does  not 
lie  in  (ho  doctrine  itself  viewed  as  a  part 
of  didactic  religion.  When  it  is  declared 
that  the  efficient  power  in  the  regenera- 
tion of  tbe  human  soul  is  the  Spirit  of 
God,  the  proposition  is  a  very  simple  and 
comprehensible  one — and  no  more  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the  skepticism  of  men  than 
the  declaration  that  Ood  is  the  original 
creator  of  tbe  minds  of  men.  Bnt  when 
we  attempt  to  dive  into  the  mode  of  ope- 
ration, then  come  tbe  difficulties.  Well, 
let  us  suppose  this  point  to  be  impregnn- 
bly  entrenched  in  the  most  insuperable 
difficulties,  there  is  nothing  in  this  faot 
that  ought  to  disturb  the  comfort  of  anj 
honest  mind.  Fur  eTOn  if  there  were  no 
analogies  among  familiar  and  univeraallj 
received  truths  concerning  mode  and  maji> 
ner  of  operation — even  if  the  first  birtb 
OS  dwelt  upon  by  the  Psalmist  did  not  fur* 
nish  an  apt  illustration  of  the  mysterjr 
pertaining  to  the  second  birth — the  equi* 
lihrium  of  the  mind  need  not  be  at  all 
disturbed:  for  as  Dr.  Arnold  truly  ob- 
serves: "Before  a  confessed  and  unoon-t 
querable  difficulty,  tbe  mind,  if  in  a  heal- 
thy state,  reposes  as  quietly  as  when  in 
the  possession  of  a.  discovered  truth,  h 
quietly  and  contentedly  as  we  are  accu^ 
tomed  to  bear  that  law  of  oar  natura^ 
which  denies  us  the  power  of  seeing 
through  space,  or  being  esempt  from  sick- 
ness and  decay," 

Let  us,  however,  not  exaggerate  the  dif- 
ficulties of  this  subject,  or  ascribe  the 
whole  of  them  to  tbe  fact  of  this  divine 
operation  belonging  to  supernatural 
causes.  A  port  of  the  difficulties  lie  fair- 
ly within  tlie  domain  of  ordinary  men- 
tal science — which  as  every  intelligent 
man  knows  is  one  of  the  most  immature 
of  all  the  sciences.  Howcaneipouaden 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  explain  the 
manner  ia  which  the  human  conscienca 
is  enlightened  and  the  will  renewed, 
when  philosophers  have  great  conlrover-. 
sies  aa  to  tbe  nature  of  both  conscienoo 
and  will,  many  denying  their  existence  at 
allasseparatefacultiesuf  themindl  Coit- 
frunted  in  Che  outset  with  a  host  of  such 
unsettled  controversies  in  tbe  doraaina  of 
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psychology,  what  folly  would  it  be  in  any 
man  attempting  to  draw  out  any  detailed 
theory  of  the  mode  in  which  Gk>d'8  Spirit 
renoYates  the  soul,  without  yiolating  any 
law  of  iter  physiology  or  disturbing  the 
freedom  of  choice  in  the  man  thus  acted 
upon! 

There  is  nothing  strange  in  the  gene- 
ral idea  that  our  minds  are  liable  to  be 
moyed    by   external   influences.      Our 
thoughts  and  feelings,  our  opinions,  pur- 
poses and  habits,  indeed  the  whole  suc- 
cession and  nature  of  our  mental  states — 
all  are  modified  if  not  controlled  and  de- 
termined by  powers  or  at  least  causes  op- 
erating from  without.    The  same -remark 
may  be  made  as  to  the  condition  and 
changes  of  our  bodies.   Food  and  raiment, 
the  purity  and  temperature  of  the  air,  and 
avariety  of  other  external  agencies  are  con- 
cerned in  modifying  the  action  of  the 
physical  organs.      So  that  passivity  is  as 
oharacterietic  of  man  as  activity :  and  the 
former  is  as  essential  a  characteristic  as 
the  latter — and  is  never  in  common  mat- 
ters supposed  to  detract  either  from  man's 
dignity  or  his  free  agency.     When  dis- 
ease is  expelled  from  the  body  by  the  use 
of  medicine,  no  one  thinks  that  the  free 
action  of  the  physical  organs  has  been 
thereby  impeded.    The  remedies  act  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  animal 
economy,  and  so  far  ftrom  impeding  the 
action  of  the  organs,  really  relieve  them 
from  obstruction  and    allow   increased 
freedom  of  action.    And  when  the  orator 
by  hie  eloquence  powerfully   influences 
the  mind  of  his  auditor,  filling  his  nar- 
row soul  with  high  aspirations  and  noble 
resolutions,  revolutionizing  his  views  of 
life  and  duty,  and  ultimately  ennobling 
his  whole  nature,  no  one  supposes  that 
this  auditor's  independence  of  mind  has 
been  at  all  compromised.    And  when  the 
Spirit  of  God  acts  upon  the  soul  of  man, 
analogously  as  does  the  medicine  upoa 
his  body  and  eloquence  upon  his  mind, 
inspiring  him  with  a  hatred  of  sin,  peni- 
tence because  of  his  own  past  sinfulness, 
and  earnest  longings  after  a  higher  life, 
there  is  no  more  occasion  in  this  case  than 
in  the  other  two,  of  predicating  any  in- 
terference with   the  free    operation   of 
maa's  faculties.    Indeed  a  little  reflection 


will  satisfy  any  candid  mind 
ever  tends  to  promote  the  he 
sin-paralyzed  soul  of  man,  nut 
free  agency,  just  as  unshacklh 
er  favors  his  liberty.  This  pi 
Scriptures  affirm  in  the  passag 
the  Spirit  of  God  is,  there  ii 
and  "  If  the  Son  make  you  fr 
be  free  indeed." 

There  are  some  fbrms  of  dif 
the  physical  system  is  able  \ 
by  its  own  recuperative  en 
there  are  other  forms  of  disea 
entirely  prostrate  the  systen 
means  of  recovery  must  come 
out,  or  the  patient  must  die. 
moral  state  of  the  race  of  max 
tory  and  every  earnest  man'i 
ness  unite  with  the  Scriptnrei 
ing.  And  such  a  period  of  a^ 
the  present,  should  be  hailed  i 
of  the  Great  Physician  were 
sick  and  afflicted  in  Judea  and 
round  about.  There  was  a  g 
lesson  in  Christ's  habit  of  euri 
sieal  maladies  of  the  people, 
ted  his  power  and  the  great  o 
advent.  It  is  said  of  man  a 
the  whole  head  is  sick  and 
heart  is  faint — that  from  thee 
head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
soundness  in  him.  This  vira] 
vading  malady  is,  by  the  Spir 
rebuked,  neutralized,  and  gra< 
icated — the  organs  are  re-eni 
the  moral  man  once  more  Btai 

This  analogy  between  the  \ 
the  moral  will  bear  pressiiii 
into  detail.  In  the  ailments  < 
even  when  the  disease  is  radi« 
all  its  remains  and  conseque 
immediately  disappear,  and  y 
has  been  success^lly  passed 
change  for  the  better  has  ta 
the  hold  of  the  disease  has  bee 
the  tendency  is  toward  perfect 
which  has  now  become  only  a 
time.  His  relapses  are  brief 
like  the  eddies  of  a  stream  wl 
is  still  onward. 

Thus  is  it  with  man's  spirit 
tion.  Though  radically  curei 
ment  of  regeneration,  yet  h( 
once  delivered  from  all  the  i 
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ooDMqnencei  of  hia  old  disettM.  Sloirlj 
perhaps  do  Us  long-craahed  eaergiei  re- 
Tiva  i  but  grftdu&ll;  Lhej  rise  superior  to 
the  obstructioiiB  which  hamper  their  ao- 
tioD,  QDtil  thej  presentlj  aol  with  steadj 
tigur,  though  not  with  that  sure  and  UD- 
flaggiDg  peraistenoe  which  IS  impractick- 
ble  in  the  tainted  atmosphere  of  earth, 
but  which  ifl  realiied  with  (he  &ret  breath 
aftbit  air  which  meeta  the  redeemed  soul 
CD  iu  firat  emergsDce  from  these  terrea- 
trial  aawouLtioaa. 

We  ahall  not  here  moot  the  quesUoo, 
bow  far  maa  is  active  and  how  far  paa- 
«iTe  in  the  act  of  regeneration  and  in  the 
wurk  of  sanctiGcation.  Of  course  Ood 
might Booompliab  thewholeworkof man's 
ipiritual  restoration  without  the  interven- 
tion of  anj  means  or  second  causes  what- 
soever, or  without  an;  odnperation  of  the 
&cultie«  of  the  object  of  his  remedial 
power.  But  as  in  the  world  of  both  mat- 
ter  and  mind  the  parts  are  all  so  geared 
into  the  same  aj-stem  as  to  fulfil  their  ser- 
eral  purposes  only  bj  perpetual  action 
and  reaction,  ao  God  in  this  inighty  work 
of  saving  man  through  Jasus  Christ,  bj 
theogencj  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — in  other 
words,  in  saperinducing  upon  the  natoral 
order  of  things,  this  new,  graoious  and 
sapersatural  order  or  sjstem,  has  had 
respect  to  the  established  laws  of  mind, 
and  appUes  this  apiritual  power  throngh 
the  ordinary  channels  of  hnnan  thought 
aod  feeling,  SDmmoning  to  Ilia  aid  a  vari- 
etj  of  means  or  seoood  causes.  Of  ooarse 
we  Eaaj  eosil;  get  beyond  oar  depth  in 
attttnpling  to  sound  our  waj  through  all 
the  mjsletiea  that  lie  in  tiie  deWled  ao> 
tion  of  the  efGcient  aod  the  subaidiai; 
causes  in  working  out  the  grand  result  of 
man's  convection  and  entire  sancti&catioa 
— but  it  is  a  blessed  fact  .that  there  is  do 
practical  mjster;  to  darken  the  pathway 
of  bim  who  desires  to  attain  to  the  better 
life. 

The  Word  of  God  is  the  gi«at  instra- 
mentality  emplojed  by  the  Spirit  in  the 
aeration  of  men.  In  this  Word  are  pre- 
sent^ to  themindmany  powerful induoft- 
menta  in  lavor  of  a  lib  of  holinati-  in- 


ducemenU  overwhelming  in  their  lo^cal 
force  and  highly  captivating  in  their  na- 
ture, and  altogether  sufficient  to  secure 
the  williogobedienoe  of  apnresoul;  but 
alas  I  the  human  heart  originally  so  ttt)- 
der  and  pliable  has,  in  Scripture  phraao, 
become  bard  and  stony — so  that  these  io- 
ducemeuts,  mighty  as  they  are,  fall  as 
powerlessly  upon  it  as  the  rain  upon  the 
rock.  But  this  divine  effluenee  come*  as 
a  aolvent  to  the  atony  mass,  dissolves  out 
the  petrifying  matter  and  reatorse  the 
heart  to  its  normal  fieebly  character.  The 
heart  then  becomes  sensitive  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  truth,  as  does  the  photo- 
graphic sheet  to  the  rays  of  light.  Than 
these  various  considerations  presented  in 
the  Word  of  God  concerning  man  as  a 
fallen,  guilty,  acoountable,  undying  crea- 
ture, whom  Ood  in  amazing  mercy  propo- 
ses to  pardon,  purify  and  save  throDgk 
the  mediation  of  his  oo-equal  Son,  bopa 
to  produoe  their  proper  impression  spoil 
the  character  and  life.  As  long  as  Uw 
heart  was  devoid  of  the  divine  influence^ 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel  were  distasteful, 
nselesB,  perhaps  hardening,  but  now  they 
are  delightful,  invigoraiing,  sanctifying. 
Just  as  whilst  a  man  is  thorooghly  dis- 
eased in  body,  food  is  distasteful,  useleas, 
perhaps  injuriuus  to  him — sooiety  is  op- 
pressira — sounds  harraas  bim — the  moat 
beautiful  scenery  is  insipid  to  him — loco- 
motion and  psrh^is  even  fresh  air  are  in- 
tolerable to  bim.  But  as  soon  as  the  dis- 
ease has  been  ccwquered,  food  is  grateful 
and  strengtbaning— society  oheering— 
sounds  and  aeenery  inspiring — <ur  and 
locomotion  invigorating. 

Thus  we  have  an  illustra^n  of  bov  the 
Divine  Spirit  not  only  breaks  the  power 
of  the  moral  malady  in  the  soul,  bnt 
makea  ase  of  a  variety  of  appliances  In 
oarryingonthe  work  of  restoration.  And 
thus  we  see  the  propriety  of  every  man 
entering  upon  the  use  of  these  means 
which  the  Spirit  is  wont  to  employ  with 
as  much  hopeful  earnestness  as  if  th« 
greataohievemeatof  hissalvalioD  depend- 
ed wholly  upon  his  unaided  esertious. 
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BT   EDWARD  EYERETT. 


The  following  most  agreeable  sketch  is  taken  from  the  charming  work  rece 
Hshed  by  the  Appletons  and  already  noticed  in  our  pages — Burton^s  "Cyclopsdi 
and  Humor."  As  Mr.  Everett  appears  in  it  in  the  somewhat  novel  charactei 
iDourist,  we  think  it  will  not  be  imacceptable  to  our  readers. — [TEd.  Sod.  Lit.  Mj 


AmoDg  the  passengers  on  board  the 
steamer  Chancellor  LivingstoDy  on  one  of 
her  trips  up  the  North  River,  last  year,  a 
middle-aged  gentleman  was  observed  by 
the  captain,  whose  appearance  attracted 
notice,  but  whose  person  and  quality  were 
unknown  to  him.  The  stranger  was  dress- 
ed in  clothing  of  the  latest  style,  but  with- 
out being  in  the  extreme  of  fashion,  or 
oonspicuous  for  any  thing  that  he  did  or 
did  not  wear.  He  had  not,  however,  avail- 
ed himself  of  the  apology  of  travelling* 
as  many  do,  to  neglect  the  most  scrupu- 
lous care  of  his  person,  and  seemed  rather 
to  be  on  a  visit,  than  a  journey.  His 
equipage  had  been  noticed  by  the  porters 
to  correspond  in  appearance  with  its  ownT 
er.  The  portmanteau  was  made  to  in- 
orease  or  diminish  in  capacity,  the  upper 
{Murt  rising  on  the  under  by  screws,  ac- 
cording to  the  contents  ;  the  whole  of  it 
was  besides  enveloped  in  a  firm  canvas. 
A  cloak-bag  of  the  best  censtruction ;  a 
writing  apparatus,  with  a  most  inscruta- 
ble lock  ;  an  umbrella  in  a  neat  case,  a 
hat  in  another,  ready  to  take  the  placo  of 
the  travelling  seal-skin  cap,  which  the 
stranger  wore  during  the  trip,  were  so 
many  indications  of  a  man,  who  placed 
the  happiness  of  life  in  the  enjoyment  of 
its  comforts.  The  greatest  of  all  comforts 
18  yet  to  be  told,  and  was  in  attendance 
apon  him,  in  the  shape  of  a  first-rate  ser- 
vant, a  yellow  man  by  complexion,  taci- 
turn, active,  gentle ;  just  not  too  obse- 
quious, and  just  not  too  familiar;  not 
above  the  name  of  servant,  and  well  de- 
serving that  of  friend. 

This  strange  gentleman  was  quiet,  mod- 
erate in  his  movements,  somewhat  reser- 
ved in  his  manners ;  all  real  gentlemen 
are  so.  A  shade  of  melancholy  settled 
over  his  face,  but  rather  lightening  into 
satisfaction,  than  dark  and  ominous  of 
growing  sorrow.  It  was  a  countenance, 
which  care  had  slightly  furrowed,  but  in 


which  the  springing  seeds  of  gi 
not  yet  planted.  There  was  a  ti 
of  the  one,  that  had  been  deceive 
pearances,  and  feared  to  trust  hi 
an  exterior,  that  might  betray  1 
into  a  misplaced  confidence.  TI 
an  expression,  which  one  migb 
call  sly,  of  a  man,  who  had  s 
found  a  secret  treasure,  which  1 
not  expose,  lest  it  should  be  U 
him,  or  he  should  be  disturbed  ii 
joyment.  Of  the  beauties  of  tl 
though  plainly  a  man  of  cultivat 
he  took  little  notice.  He  cast  t 
equal  indifference  on  nature's  C 
masonry  at  the  Palisades,  and  oi 
gant  erections  of  art  on  the  oppi 
of  the  river.  Even  the  noble 
into  the  Highlands  scarcely  fixi 
tention. 

With  all  the  appearance  of  t 
gentleman,  there  was  nevwlhc 
spicuous  about  this  personage,  i 
ality  in  obeying  the  bell  which 
ed  to  the  meals,  and  a  satisfactioi 
while  at  them,  which  evidently  f 
from  some  particular  asaooiation 
to  which  the  spectator  wanted 
It  was  not  ravening  appetite  ;  il 
for  want  of  being  accustomed  al 
what  are  commonly,  and  we  thin! 
ly,  called  "  good  things ;"  his  \ 
pearance  negatived  such  an  id 
he  repaired  to  the  table  with  a 
and  active  step,  as  if  be  wwe 
could  find  things  as  they  ooghttc 
he  partook  of  its  provisions  as  i 
found  them  so.  He  did  not  p 
abundance  and  good  quality  of 
saw  and  enjoyed ;  but  mainti 
same  rather  mysterious  silence 
elsewhere  on  board.  But  the  ej 
of  calm  inward  satisfaction,  whi 
ed  in  his  face,  spoke  volumes, 
manner,  with  respect  to  every  pa 
domestic  economy  of  the  boAt; 


lese.}  That  <h\ 

modlauB  bartbs,  the  coQTeniences  of  tbe 
itufai&g  apparatus,  aad  of  th«  barber's 
■hop;  the  buot-brDBhing  quarUrg,  id 
durt,  all  tbe  nameleae  ftccommodationt 
ud  aeceaearies,  which  will  suggest  tbem- 
BalTM  without  being  specified,  la  regard 
la  them  all,  jau  might  reatl  in  the  stroo- 
ger's  looks  aod  mien,  that  ha  waa  perfect- 
ly aatiafied ;  and  for  snine  reason,  which 
did  not  suggest  itself  fur  want  of  koow- 
Mgeof  his  historj,  hseviclentl;  enjojed 
'dm  Mtisfaction,  with  a  peculiar  reliih, 
Ib  het,  the  out;  words  that  had  been 
beard  to  escape  from  "that  geollemaD," 
(fer  so  the  captain  had  called  him,  in 
pointing  him  out  to  the  steward ;  and  so 
I  the  barber  had  called  him  in  speaking  of 

Um  to  the  cook '.  and  so  the  engineer  bad 
dengoatAd  him,  in  describing  his  looks  to 
tbe  fireman  ;)  the  onl;  words  which  "  thai 
gentleman"  had  been  heard  to  utter  to 
*Bj  one  on  board,  were  his  remarks  to 
theoaptvn,  after  having  finished  a  tour 
of  obeerTatioa  ronnd  the  boat, — "Very 
)  eoDTenieot,  verj  comfortable." 

As  they  drew  near  to  Albany,  this  air 
of  satisfkction  was  evidently  clouded. 
Kothiog  adverse  had  happened  on  board 
the  boat,  which  was  walking  cheerily 
through  the  water,  at  the  rate  of  eleven 
miles  and  a  half  per  hour.  Iilr.  Sure- 
n]v«,  her  engineer,  was  heard  to  say  that 
he  coald  double  her  steam  withoat  coming 
oe&r  her  proof;  "  but  then,"  he  added  to 
Ike  (reman,  "what  good  would  that  do, 
Meing  tbe  resistance  of  the  water  increas- 
M  with  tbe  velocity  of  tbe  boat ;"  a  re- 
mark, to  which  the  fireman  returned,  what 
naj  be  called,  a  very  unjtnoiiTini^  look. 
The  weather  was  fine ;  the  company  gen- 
erall;  exhilarated  at  the  thought  of  arri- 
ving Bt  tbe  journey's  end ;  and  alt  but  the 
eb^Dgev  rising  in  spirits,  as  they  drew 
ne«r  to  the  landing  place.  He,  on  the 
oDntrsTj,  proceeded  about  thebueineH  of 
duem barking,  with  the  only  diaconten ted 
look  be  had  worn  during  the  trip. 

But  in  the  crowd  and  hurry  of  landing 
two  hondred  and  fif^  paMsngers,  with  as 
tamnj  truake,  carpet-bags,  and  bandboxes, 
^id  th«  tnnalt  of  oonflictiog  porterv, 
draymen,  haofcmen,  and  greeting  friends, 
tbe  straJigcT  was  lost  sight  of.  Several 
(rf'  tbe  passengers  bad  secretly  determined 
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to  keep  an  eye  upon  him ;  an  idea  having 
got  abroad  that  he  was  a  member  of  par- 
liament, or  some  said  the  Duke  of  Saxe 
Weimar,  which  the  engineer  averred  with 
an  oath  to  be  the  case,  adding,  that "  it 
was  hard,  if  he  could  not  tell  a  Freaoh- 
man."  But  it  so  happened  that  every 
man  on  board  had  an  object  of  greater  in- 
terest to  look  after  in  the  crowd,  viz.  him- 
self; and  what  course  the  stranger  took  oa 
landing,  no  one  could  say. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  captain  dis- 
covered that  tbe  stranger  bad  not  gone 
on  shore,  for  be  perceived  him  occupying 
a  retired  seat  on  the  transom,  aft  in  tha 
cabin  ;  and  that  he  appeared  to  intend  re- 
turning to  New  York  the  next  trip.  Hif 
countenance  bod  recovered  its  prevailing 
expression,  and  he  just  opened  his  lips  to 
say  that  he  "  believed  he  should  take  tha 
boat  back."  Various  speculations,  no 
doubt,  were  made  b;  the  captain,  tha 
steward,  the  engineer,  and  tbe  fireman, 
on  a  circumstance,  upon  the  whole,  ae 
singular;  but  recollecting  hie  clouded  as- 
pect as  he  approached  Albany,  they  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  forgotten 
something  of  importance  in  New  York; 
that  the  recollection  of  it  did  not  return 
to  him,  till  near  the  arrival  of  the  boat, 
and  consequently  ho  was  obliged  to  go 
down  tbe  river  again.  "You  see  that 
gentleman  again,"  says  the  engineer  to 
the  fireman.  "  I  do,"  replied  Mr.  Many- 
scald.  "  I  suppose  he  has  forgotten  somft^ 
thing  in  New  York,"  pursued  the  engi> 
neer;  and  thus  olosed  a  dialc^ne,  whioh 
a  skilful  novelist  would  have  spread  over 
three  pages. 

The  stranger's  demeanor,on  the  return, 
was  the  exact  counterpart  of  that  which 
he  had  worn  on  the  asoent ;  calm,  satio- 
fied,  retired;  perfectly  at  ease;  a  mind 
and  senses  formed  to  enjoy,  repoung  in 
the  full  possession  of  their  objects.  To 
describe  his  manner  more  minutely, 
would  be  merely  to  repeat  what  we  have 
already  said,  in  the  fbrmer  part  of  thii 
aooount.  But  the  hypothesis,  by  which 
the  engineer  and  fireman  bad  accounted 
Ibr  his  return,  and  his  melancholy  looks, 
at  Albany,  was  overthrown  by  the  extra- 
ordinary fact,  that  as  they  drew  near  to 
New  York,  his  oountenaQce  was  oiershad- 
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owed  by  the  same  olonds  that  had  before 
darkened  it.    He  was  even  more  perplex- 
ed in  spirit  than  he  had  before  seemed ; 
and  he  ordered  his  servant  to  look  after 
the  baggage,  with  a  pettishness  that  con- 
rasted  strangely  wiUi  his  calm  deport- 
ment.   The  engineer  who  had  noticed 
this,  was  determined  to  watch  him  close- 
ly ;  and  the  fireman  swore  he  woald  fol- 
low him  np  to  the  head  of  Cortlandt  street. 
But  just  as  the  steamboat  was  rounding 
into  the  slip,  a  sloop  was  descending  the 
river  with  wind  and  tide :  and  some  dan- 
ger of  collision  arose.    It  was  necessary 
that  the  engineer  should  throw  his  wheels 
back,  with  all  possible  expedition.    This 
event  threw  the  fire-room  into  a  little  con- 
fusion, succeeded  by  some  remarks  of  ad- 
miration at  the  precision  with  which  the 
engine  worked,  and  the  boast  of  the  fire- 
man, **how  sweetly  she  went  over  her 
centres/'    This  bustle  below  was  follow- 
ed by  that  of  arriving ;  the  usual  throng 
of  friends,  porters,  passengers,  draymen, 
backmen,  and  barrowmen  breasting  each 
other  on  the  deck,  on  the  plank  which  led 
from  [the  boat,  on  the  slip,  and  in  the 
street,  completed  the  momentary  confu- 
sion ;  and  when  the  engineer  and  fireman 
had  readjusted  their  apartment,  they  burst 
out  at  once  on  each  other,  with  the  ques- 
tion and  reply,  "  Did  you  see  which  way 
thai  gentleman  went  ?''    "  Hang  it,  no.'' 
The  captain  and  the  steward  were  much 
in  the  same  predicament.    "  I  meant  to 
have  had  an  eye  after  '  thai  gentleman,' " 
•aid  the  captain,  *'  but  he  has  given  me 
the  slip." 

It  was,  accordingly,  with  a  good  deal  of 
surprise,  that,  on  descending  to  the  cabin, 
be  again  saw  the  stranger,  in  the  old 
place ;  again  prepared  to  all  appearance 
io  go  back  to  Albany,  and  again  heard 
the  short  remark,  **  I  believe  I  shall  take 
the  boat  back."  But  the  captain  was 
well-bred,  and  the  stranger  a  good  cus- 
tomer ;  so  that  no  look  escaped  the  form- 
er, expressive  of  the  sentiments  which 
this  singular  conduct  excited  in  him.  The 
•ame  decorum,  however,  did  not  restrain 
the  engineer  and  fireman.  As  soon  as 
they  perceived  the  stranger,  on  his  accus- 
tomed walk  up  and  down  deck,  the  engi- 
neer cried  ou^  with  a  preliminary  obtes- 


tation which  we  do  not  oare  to  repeat, 
**  Mr.  Manyscald,  do  you  see  '  ikai  gentle- 
man?'" "Ay,  ay,"  was  the  answer, 
'<  who  can  he  be?"  <*  Tell  that  if  yoo 
can,"  rejoined  the  engineer,  "it  ain't 
every  man  that's  willing  to  be  known ;  for 
my  own  part,  I  believe  it's  Bolivar  come 
to  tap  the  dam  over  the  Mohawk,  and 
let  the  kanol  waste  out."  The  fireman 
modestly  inquired  his  reason  for  thinking 
it  was  Bolivar,  but  the  engineer,  a  litde 
piqued  at  having  his  judgment  question- 
ed, merely  muttered,  that  "  it  was  hard 
if  a  man  who  had  been  an  engineer  for 
ten  years  couldn't  tell  a  Frenchman." 

During  the  passage,  nothing  escaped 
the  stranger  that  betrayed  his  history  or 
errand ;  nor  yet  was  there  any  affectatioii 
of  mystery  or  concealment  A  dose  ob- 
server would  have  inferred  (as  is  said  to 
be  the  case  with  free  masonry),  that  no 
secret  escaped  him,  because  there  iras 
none  to  escape ;  that  his  conduct,  <hough 
not  to  be  accounted  for  by  those  uoac* 
quainted  with  him,  was  probably  consist- 
ent with  the  laws  of  human  nature,  and 
the  principles  of  a  gentleman.  It  is  pse- 
cisely,  however,  a  case  like  this,  which 
most  stimulates  the  curiosity  and  awa- 
kens the  suspicions  of  common  men. 
They  think  the  natural  unaffected  air  hot 
a  deeper  disguise ;  and  it  cannot  be  con- 
cealed, that,  in  the  course  of  the  third 
passage,  very  hard  allusions  were  made 
by  the  engineer  and  fireman  to  the  char- 
acter of  Major  Andre,  as  a  spy.  The 
sight  of  West  Point  probably  awakened 
this  reminiscence  in  the  mind  of  the  en- 
gineer, who,  in  the  ardor  of  his  patriotic 
feeling,  forgot  it  was  time  of  peace.  The 
fireman  was  beginning  to  throw  oat  a 
submissive  hint,  that  he  did  not  know, 
"  that  in  time  of  peace,  even  an  En^ish- 
man  could  be  hung  for  going  to  West 
Point ;"  but  the  engineer  interrupted  him, 
and  expressed  his  belief  with  an  oath, 
that  "if  General  Jackson  oould  oitch 
'  that  gentleman,' "  (as  he  now  called  lura 
with  a  little  sneer  on  the  word,) "  he 
would  hang  him,  under  the  second  arti- 
ole  of  the  rule  of  war,"  "  For  all  me," 
meekly  responded  the  fireman,  as  he 
shouldered  a  stick  .of  pitch-pine  into  th« 
furnace. 
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It  ii  rcmuked  bj  anthan,  who  have 
^oken  on  ths  anbJMt  of  jnggliiig,  that 
tin  verj  intenutj  with  which  ft  compuiy 
tjea  the  jaggler,  facilitates  biBdeceptioa*. 
He  has  but  to  pjt  their  ejw  and  their 
tbaoghta  a  alight  miBdireotion,  asd  than 
ha  maj,  for  &  inonMst,  do  almoBt  uij 
thing  unobserved,  ia  full  view.  A  vague 
impTMsion,  growing  out  of  the  loose  cod- 
TeraatioD  in  the  Bre-room,  had  previiiled 
among  the  atteodanta  and  oUiera  in  the 
boat,  that  the  gentleman  was  a  fureigner, 
^ing  to  explore,  if  not  to  tap,  the  oaaal. 
Vith  this  Tiew,  thej  felt  no  doubt  he 
wooldi  on  the  return,  land  at  Alb&nj ;  a 
lookoat  was  kept  for  bun,  and  though  he 
was  unnoticed  in  the  throng  at  the  place 
Df  debarkMioD,  it  wu  ascribed  to  the 
throng  that  the  gentleman  was  unnoticed. 
"I  tell  70U,  jou'U  hear  mischief  from 
'tJiai  gentleman' jet,  "  said  the  engineer, 
throwing  off  hie  st«am. 

What  then  was  their  astonishment,  and 
even  that  of  the  captain  and  steward,  t« 
find  the  s&anger  was  still  in  the  cabin, 
and  prepared  to  all  appeonnee  for  a 
faarth  trip.  The  c^tain  felt  he  hardlif 
knew  how ;  we  may  call  it  queer.  He 
stifled,  hDweves,  his  uneasy  emoUons,  and 
endeavored  to  bow  respeotfullj  to  the 
stranger's  usual  remark,  "  I  think  I  shall 
take  the  boat  bock."  Aware  of  the  busj 
■peculation  which  had  began  to  eipreaa 
itself  in  the  fire-room,  he  requested  the 
steward  not  to  let  it  be  known,  that "  thai 
gentleman"  w&a  going  down  again  ;  and 
it  temuned  a  secret  till  the  boat  wns  un- 
der way.  About  half  an  hour  after  it 
bad  started,  the  gentleman  left  the  cabin 
to  take  oneof  bis  walks  on  deck,  and  in 
passing  along  was  seen  at  the  same  in- 
stant by  the  eDgineec  and  fireman.  >For 
a  moment  they  looked  at  each  other  with 
an  eiprsssion  of  displeasure  and  resolu- 
tion strongly  mingled.  Not  a  word  was 
•aid  by  either ;  bnt  the  fire-man  dropped 
a  huge  stick  of  pine,  which  be  was  lifting 
into  the  fnmace ;  and  the  engineer  as 
promptly  oni  off  the  steam  from  the  en- 
gine, and  bronght  the  wheels  to  a  stand. 
The  ciptiun  of  course  niihed  forward, 
mod  inquired  if  the  boiler  had  coUapted 
(the  modem  polite  word  for  bunling), 
and  met  the  desperate  engineer  coming 


np  to  speak  for  himself.  "Oapt^,"fud 
be,  with  a  kind  of  high-^resante  aow- 
ment  of  his  am,  "  I  have  kept  up  steaw 
ever  since  there  wassuch  a  thing  as  steam, 
on  tbe  river.  Copper  boiler  or  iron,  bij^ 
pressure  or  low ;  ^v e  me  the  packing  of 
my  own  cylinder,  and  I'll  knock  under  to 
no  man.  Bat  if  we  are  to  have  '  AtU 
gentleman'  up  and  down,  down  and  up, 
and  np  and  down  again,  like  a  sixty  horse 
piston,  I  know  one  that  won't  raiie  ano- 
ther inch  of  steam  if  he  starve  for  it" 

The  unconscious  subject  of  this  tumult 
had  already  retreated  to  hie  post  in  tbe 
caUn,  before  the  scene  began,  and  was 
luckily  ignorant  of  the  trouble  he  was 
causing.  The  captain,  who  was  a  pru- 
dent man,  spoke  in  a  oonoiliating  tone  to 
the  engineer ;  promised  to  ask  the  stran- 
ger roundly  who  he  was,  and  what  was 
his  business,  and  if  he  found  tbe  least 
cause  of  diaBatisfaction,  to  set  him  on 
shore  at  Newhorgh.  The  mollified  engi- 
neer returned  to  his  department :  the  fire- 
man shouldered  a  huge  stiok  of  pine  into 
the  furnace,  the  steam  rushed  hisunginto 
the  cylinder,  and  the  boat  was  soon  mov- 
ing hei  twe|je  knots  an  hour  on  the  river. 

The  captain,  in  the  extremity  of  the 
moment,  had  promised  what  it  was  hard 
to  perform  ;  and  now  experienced  a  sen- 
sible palpitation,  as  be  drew  near  to  the 
stranger,  to  fulfil  the  obligation  he  had 
hastily  astnmed.  Tbe  gentleman,  how- 
ever, hod  begun  to  sunniae  the  true  stato 
of  tbe  case ;  be  had  noticed  tbe  distrust- 
ful looks  of  the  crew,  and  tbe  dubious  ei- 
pressioDB  of  the  captain  and  steward. 
As  the  former  approached  him,  he  deter- 
mined to  relieve  the  embarrassment,  un- 
der which,  it  was  pluo,  he  was  going  to 
address  bim  ;  and  said,  "  I  perceive,  ur, 
you  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  my  re- 
mi^ning  on  board  the  boat  for  so  many 
snooeaaive  trips,  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
jour  people  view  me  ynth  suspicious  eyes. 
The  truth  ia,  captain,  I  believe  I  shall 
pass  the  summer  with  you." 

The  stranger  paused  to  notice  (some- 
what wickedly)  the  efiect  of  this  intelli- 
gence on  the  captain,  whose  eyes  began 
to  grow  round  at  the  intimation ;  but  in  a 
moment  pursued : — "  You  must  know, 
captain,  I  am  one  of  those  peraons,— &- 
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Tored  I  will  not  say. — who  being  above 
the  necessity  of  laboring  for  a  subsistence, 
are  obliged  to  resort  to  some  extraordinary 
means  to  get  through  the  year.  I  am  a 
Carolinian,  and  pass  my  summers  in 
travelling.  I  have  been  obliged  to  come 
by  land,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  friends, 
and  transacting  business  by  the  way. 
Did  you  ever,  captain,  travel  by  land  from 
Charleston  to  Philadelphia  ?" 

The  captain  shook  his  head  in  the  neg- 
a^ve.  "  You  may  thank  Heaven  for  that. 
0 !  captain,  the  crazy  stages,  the  vile 
roads,  the  rivers  to  be  forded,  the  sands 
t-o  be  ploughed  through,  the  comfortless 
inns,  the  crowd,  the  noise,  the  heat ;  but 
I  must  not  dwell  on  it.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
I  have  suffered  every  thing,  both  moving 
and  stationary.  I  have  been  overturned, 
and  had  my  shoulder  dislocated  in  Yirgi- 
nia ;  I  have  been  robbed  between  Balti- 
more and  Ilavre  de  Grace.  At  Philadel- 
phia, I  have  had  my  place  in  the  mail 
eoach  taken  up  by  a  way  passenger ;  I 
have  been  stowed  by  the  side  of  a  drunk- 
en sailor  in  New  Jersey ;  I  have  been  be- 
guiled into  a  fashionable  boarding-house 
in  the  crowded  season,  in  New  York. 
Once  I^ave  had  to  sit  on  a  bag  of  tur- 
keys, which  was  going  to  the  stage  pro- 
prietor, who  was  also  keeper  of  a  hotel ; 
three  rheumatic  fevers  have  I  caught,  by 
riding  in  the  night,  against  a  window 
that  would  not  close ;  near  Elkton,  I  was 


washed  away  in  a  gully,  and  three  horses 
drowned  ;  at  Saratoga.  I  have  been  suffo- 
cated ;  at  Montreal,  eaten  of  fleas ;  in 
short,  captain,  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasore 
I  have  suffered  the  pains  of  purgatory. 
For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  have  met 
with  comfort,  ease,  and  enjoyment,  on 
board  the  Chancellor.  I  was  following 
the  multitude  to  the  Springs.  As  I  drew 
near  to  Albany,  my  heart  sunk  within 
me,  as  I  thought  of  the  little  prison  in 
which  I  should  be  shut  up,  at  one  of  the 
fashionable  hotels.  In  the  very  moneDt 
of  landing,  my  courage  failed  me,  and  I 
returned  to  the  comforts  of  another  trip 
in  your  excellent  boat  We  went  down 
to  New  York ;  I  was  about  to  step  on 
shore,  and  saw  a  well -dressed  gentleman 
run  down  by  a  swine,  in  my  sight  I 
shrunk  back  again  into  your  cabin,  where 
I  have  found  such  accommodations  as  I 
have  never  before  met  away  from  home; 
and  if  you  are  not  unwilling  to  have  n 
season  passenger,  I  intend  to  pass  the  en- 
suing three  months  on  board  your  boat" 
The  captain  blushed  and  bowed ;  grat- 
ified and  ashamed  of  his  suspicions.  He 
hurried  up  to  put  the  engineer  at  ease, 
who  was  not  less  gratifi*ed  at  the  high 
opinion  the  stranger  had  of  the  Chancel- 
lor ;  and  as  long  as  the  boat  continued  to 
ply  for  the  rest  of  the  season,  remarked, 
at  least  once  a  trip  to  the  fireman,  ***tkat 
gentleman'  knows  what's  what" 


SONNET  .—By  Paul  H.  Hatne. 
(^On  the  occurrence  of  certain  very  Cold  Day»  in  the  month  of  jSprU.) 

We  thought  that  Winter  with  his  hungry  pack, 
Of  hounding  Winds,  had  ceased  his  dreary  chase, 
For  blooming  Spring  with  arch,  triumphant  face. 
Lightly  descending,  had  strewed  o'er  his  track 

Gay  flowers  that  hid  the  stormy  season's  wrack ; 
Vain  thought  I  for  wheeling  on  bis  Northward  path, 
And  girt  by  all  his  hungry  Blasts,  in  wrath 
The  shrill-voiced  Huntsman  hurries  swiftly  back; 

The  frightened  vernal  Zephyrs  faint,  and  dio 
Thro'  the  chilled  frost ;  the  rare  blooms  expire, 
And  Spring  herself,  too  terror-struck  to  fly, 

Seized  by  the  ravening  Winds  with  fury  dire, 
Dies  'midst  the  scarlet-flowers  that  round  her  lie 
Like  waning  flames  of  some  rich  funeral  fire. 
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Ii  ia  raifaer  an  annoying  ihing  to  see  one'* 
idns  sppropriHleil  by  another  and  given  to 
iha  woild  as  hii  own.  and  tlie  annoyance 
iipecbaps  greatest  lu  lliose  who  ace  con- 
Kious  or  poverty  in  idcaB.  When  a  man 
knows  tbat  such  a  tiling  as  a  briglil  Taney 
<ny  lareJy  comes  into  Ihe  chambers  of  his 
txaia  (which  may  be  tLronged  wilh  the 
great  thoughts  and  well-dressed  iniagin- 
•agt  (if  other    people's  cerebral    devclup- 

U1.I  pleasurable  ihan  is  felt  by  him  who 
iieeL^  every  day  a  crowd  of  happy  guests 
la  be  sent  oui,  upon  hU  introduciion,  to 
gladden  the  world  beyond.  The  inlellcc- 
mal  pauper  is  therefore  inconsolable  when 
he  sees  the  poor  little  idea  of  which  he  was 
piDud.  aAer  failing  to  receive  Ihe  reeogni- 
lion  he  hoped  ibr  il,  taken  under  another's 
putooage  and  presented  to  ihe  public  un- 
ilei  auspices  calculated  to  ensure  for  it  a 
more  grocions  reception. 

Bui  while  a  writer  may  rightfully  claim 
■ynipathy  in  cases  where  the  notion  of  pla- 
Saiiim  cannot  be  excluded,  be  must  al- 
iraysbegratiflediofiint  bis  idea*  occurring 

dieir  previous  ulicrance  and  far  loo  rich  in 
striking  and  graceful  images  to  need  to 
play  iliH  borrower,  Ii  is  a  most  agreeoblu 
thing  10  know  that  tjie  same  conceit  which 
<ias  imparted  a  delight  tu  him  in  its  birth, 
has  been  born  anew  ina  mind  of  opulence 
and  originality,  and  has  there  conferred 
inch  pleasure  as  to  be  ihouKht  worthy  of  ex- 
pression ibi  the  benefit  of  the  ma^is  nf  read- 
ers. We  have  just  been  gratified  in  this 
way.  Sonie  years  ago,  the  etiitor  of  Ibe 
Masengrr  published  in  this  magazine  a  Til- 
tie  poem  of  which  he  could  say  with 
Touchstone,  "a  poor  thing,  sir,  but  mine 
own."  in  this  poem  oeourreii  the  follow- 
iDfc  slaniH.  descripiiTB  of  a  lilile  girl  on 
her  regular  morning  walk — 

An  bour  or  two,  and  forth  she  goes, 
Xbe  school  she  brightly  seeks — 

She  carrUt  in  An-  Aanif  a  roit 
^Nif  hco  upon  hcT  chaki. 


The  conceit  was  thought  pretty  by  some  of 
(lie  editor's  friends,  and  he  was  afterwards 
flattered  by  seeing  it  quoted,  but  he  placed 
no  undue  estiniato  upon  the  lines  or  the 
poem  in  which  they  occurred,  and  il  wai 
therefore  with  a  feeling  of  sstislied  tur- 
priso  that  on  laming  to  the  "Autocrat  of 
Ihe  Breakfusl  Tabic,"  in  the  August  num- 
ber of  the  Atlantic  JBimMfj,  (wliiob  so  far 
anticipates  Iho  date  of   iu  slated   publioa- 


1,  that  ■* 


1   bcfori 


"Table"  is  made  up.)  lo  find  that  delight- 
fnt  humourist  and  true  poet,  Dr.  Holmes, 
commencing  in  this  way — 

"The  schoolmistress  came  down  with  a 
ruse  in  her  hair,— a  fresh  June  rose.  She 
has  been  walking  early ;  tKt  hat  broitght 
back  tito  othtrt, — OIK  on  rack  chttk." 

Here  is  a  coincidence  which  is  soothing 
lo  our  poetic  soul,  for  il  shows  tliot  an  idea 


accepted  by  hint  as  good.  Of  course  our 
modest  verses,  which  were  published  anon- 
ymously, never  were  seen  by  the  Autocrat. 
Let  us,  in  jujtlice  lo  Dr.  Holmes,  allow  the 
reader  to  see  how  be  has  followed  up  the 
fancy  and  improved  it.     He  continues, 

"Ilold  her  so,in  some  such  preilyphraM 
as  I  could  muster  fur  the  occasion.  Thott 
too  bluth  rota  I  juit  ipokt  of  iurntd  into  a 
covjitt  of  damtuii." 

There,  thai  is  as  exquisite  as  the  per- 
fkimc  of  Ihc  Bower.  Wo  acknowledge  die 
sway  of  the  Auucral  gratefully,  and  wish 
we  could  turn  overlohimsome  olhersimil- 
iiudes  to  be  worked  upon  wilh  equal  felie- 
ily. 


Aftopot  of  the  Atliauic  Xonthlj/,  we  ob- 
serve thai   its   usual  bad  poliiical  article 

piece  of  ridicule  directed  against  tlio  re- 
cent 4ih  of  July  celebration  at  Boston,  and 
Uie  Hon,  Rufus  Chonte,  This  gentleman 
was  guilty  of  the  uflbuce  of  making  a  pat- 
riotic I'peceh  on  "Nallotinlity,"  and,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  "Allanlic  Monthly,"  it 
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were  indeed  a  grievous  fault.  And  giie- 
vously  has  Rufus  answered  it,  in  the  smart 
spitefulness  of  the  nimble  Arachne  who 
spins  his  web  of  sophistries  and  nurses  his 
venom  in  the  concluding  pages  of  the  Bos- 
ton magazine.  Our  purpose  is  not  with 
Mr.  Choate  and  his  reviewer,  Mr.  Choate 
might  crush  the  spider  forever  if  he  chose, 
but  with  the  following  query  which  is  put 
forth  with  an  air  of  sincerity,  as  if  the 
querist  would  really  like  to  be  answered. 

"  But  we  would  seriously  ask  Mr.  Choate 
who  the  big  ministers  of  the  country  are, 
if  the  Beechers,  if  Way  land,  Park,  Bush- 
nell,  Cheever,  Furness,  Parker,  Hedge,  Bel- 
lows, and  Huntingdon  are  the  little  ones  V 

We  do  not  profess  to  be  very  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  theological  ability  of 
the  United  States,  but  if  we  were  asked  to 
mention  some  of  our  "  big  ministers,"  we 
should  probably  name  Plumer,  Thomwell, 
Breckinridge,  Bethune,  Alexander,  Stiles, 
Hawks,  Mcllvaine,  Johns,  Atkinson,  Pot- 
ter, Fuller,  Manly,  Soule,  Smith,  Pierce  and 
Summers.  The  test  of  greatness  with  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  is  vehement  opposition  to 
slavery,  which  fully  accounts  for  its  asso- 
ciation of  the  names  of  the  eccentric  Ward 
Beecher  and  the  respectable  but  not  emi- 
nent Dr.  Bellows,  witli  the  great  Wayland, 
and  Theodore  Parker,  who  preaches  a  reli- 
gion of  his  own,  with  Bushnell. 


So  far  as  we  know,  the  subjoined  extrav- 
aganza of  poor  Tom  Hood  has  never  been 
fully  printed  in  America.  It  appears  in  no 
edition  of  his  humourous  poems  that  we 
have  met  with,  and  we  are  indebted  for  it 
to  a  friend  who  found  it  in  an  English  jour- 
nal. Some  months  ago  an  incomplete  ver- 
sion of  it  was  communicated  to  "  Harper's 
Drawer"  by  one  who  had  committed  it  to 
memory  from  the  copy  of  our  correspon- 
dent, but  he  fell  into  many  mistakes,  and 
the  droll  succession  of  puns,  just  as  Hood 
conceived  them,  is  now  presented  for  the 
first  time  to  the  American  reader — 

THE  MEANING  OF  WORDS. 

BY   THGICAS   HOOD. 

We  know  the  meaning  of  most  words 

By  sound  as  well  as  sight ; 
They  mean,  although  they  have  no  mt«n, — 

So  mind  and  terUe  )hem  right. 


For  thus,  in  "  eccentricity," 
One  ieeg  good  many  e^s  ; 

Also,  in  "  hubbubbubberous," 
The  b^s  are  thick  as  bees. 

There  are  no  t**  in  English  "  eyet," 


But  e'f  there  are  in  "  ease 


.» 


Jl  does  want  ye  to  make  it  aye, — 
There's  but  one  p  in  "^«." 

Some  judges  judge  the  English  tongue, 

But  kill  it  with  a  breath j 
With  wind  and  words  they  tentenusoa 

Fine  tentencet  to  death. 

A  sea-horse  is  a  sea-horse,  when 

You  tee  him  in  the  tea; 
But  when  you  see  him  in  a  bay, 
.  A  bay  horse  then  is  he, 

Of  course,  a  race-fotirw  isn't  oxirw, 

A  fine  is  far  from  fine  ; 
It  is  a  saddening  sight  to  see 

A  noble  pitu  tree  pine. 

If  miners  are  all  minors,  then 
Their  guardians  get  their  gsins; 

All  glaziers  extra  pains  should  take 
To  put  in  extra  panes. 

A  kitchen  maid  is  often  made 
To  burn  her  face,  or  broil  it; 

A  lady  knows  no  labour,  but 
To  toil  it  at  her  toilet. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?"  said  Sal  to  John; 

"  Soy  soy'^  replied  he  ; 
"  How  do  you  do?'^  said  John  to  Sal; 

"  Sometimes  ««c,  sew,^^  said  she. 

If  one  were  ridden  o'er  a  lot, 
He  might  his  lot  bewail ; 

But  'twould  be  of  no  use  to  him 
To  rail  against  a  rail, 

A  bat  about  a  farmer^s  room. 

Not  long  ago  I  knew 
Tofiy,     He  caught  a^y,  and  then 

Flew  up  the  chimney  ^i«; — 

But  such  a  scene  was  never  setM, 
(I  am  quite  sure  of  that,) 

As  when,  with  sticks,  all  hands  ea^ 
To  hit  the  bat  a  bat. 

A  vane  is  vain,  one  would  suppos^i 
Because  it  wants  a  mind  -, 

And  furthermore,  'tis  blown  about 
By  every  idle  wind. 
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Tis  pmt-ishment  for  me  to  pnn  ; 

Tis  trifling,  void  of  worth ; 
So  let  it  pass  unnoticed,  like 

The  ^  that's  due  to  earth. 


The  following  sketch  of  the  lifb  and 
works  of  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Oilman,  of 
South  Carolina,  haa  heen  prepared  offinial' 
\y  by  Dr.  Joseph  Palmer  of  the  "  Associa- 
tion of  the  AInmni  of  Harvard  University," 
and  is  ptiblished,  by  order  of  that  society, 
in  its  Necrology  for  the  past  Academic 
year.  We  transfer  it  to  our  pages  as  a  just 
and  discriminating  biography  of  one  whom 
living  we  loved  and  whose  memory  we 
cherish  with  pecniiar  fondness. 

"Rev.  Samuel  Gil  man,  of  Charleston,  S. 
C,  died  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law, 
Rev.  Charles  J.  Bowen,  in  Kingston,  Mass*,, 
^  February,  1858,  aged  66.     He  was  son 
nf  Frederick  and  Abigail  H.  (Somes)  Gil- 
man,  and  was  born  in  Gloucester,  Mass., 
16th  February,  1791.     His  father  had  been 
a  very  successful   merchant  in  Gloucester, 
hot  died  insolvent  nearly  sixty  years  ago, 
his  insolvency  having  been  caused  by  the 
captore  of  several   of  his  vessels  by  the 
French,  in   the   war  of  1798.     He   left  a 
yomhful  widow  and  four  male  children ; 
and  when  Samuel  was  about  seven  years 
old,  his  mother  took  him  to  Atkinson,  N. 
H.,  to  be  educated  in  the  academy  there, 
under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Stephen  Peabody. 
(H.  U.  1769)  whose  quaint,  primitive  ways 
are  describcMl  with  inimitable  humor  in  a 
biographical  sketch   by  Dr.  Gil  man,  pub- 
lished in  the  Christian  Examiner  in  1847. 
Not  long  subsequently,  the  family  removed 
u>  Salem,  Mass.,  and  Samuel  was  for  some 
time  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  old  Essex 
Bank.    He  graduated  with  high  honors  in 
a  class  remarkable  for  eminent  talent.     A 
poem,  which  he  delivered  on  his  gradua- 
tion, **  On  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  the 
indent,'*  was  replete  with  humor  and  eli- 
cited mpmrous  applause  from  a  crowded 
audience.     This  poem  he  repeated  on  the 
evening  of  Commeneement  day  in  1852,  at 
the  residence  of  Hon.  Edward  Everett  in 
Boston,  whither  the  Class  had  been  invited 
*o  eetebrate  the  forty-first  anniversary  of 
their  graduation ;  and  added  a  sequel  in 
wbieh   he  gave  a  retrospect  of  the  time 
from  their  graduation  to  that  period,  pay- 
n>g  a  brief  and  beantiAil   tribute  to   the 
loemory  of  those  of  the  class  who  had  de- 
ceased.   The  poem  concluded  with  the  fol- 
^wiag  fine  compliment  to  their  host,  the 
Hon.  Mr.  ETorett: — 


*  Stay  yet,  dear  friends ;  the  Minstrel  bidf 

you  toast 
In  pure,  bright  water,   our  accomplished 

host; 
Who  gives,  one  need  not  say,  o\ir  class  its 

name. 
Tinged  with  the  lustre  of  his  well  earned 

fame. 
Health  for  his  labors,  for  his  cares  relief. 
To  him,  onr  first  and  last  unenvied  chief!* 

"These  two  poems  were  printed  imme- 
diately afterwards,  for  disfribution  to  the 
surviving  members  of  the  class. 

"Among  tho  various  pursuits  which  of- 
fered themselves  to  Dr.  Gilman's  choice, 
was  that  to  which,  by  character  and  endow- 
ments, he  was  best  adapted,  and  it  was  the 
profession  which   was  the   choice  of  his 
heart.     He  soon  began  the  study  of  Theol- 
ogy under  the  supervision  of  Drs.  Ware 
and  Kirkland,  who  then  constituted  the 
Theological  Faculty.     Fortunately  for  him, 
he  was  not  hurried,  like  most  young  Amer- 
icans, immediately  and  prematurely  into 
professional  life.     He  lingered  long  under 
the  roof  of  his  Alma  Mater,  maturing  his 
mind,  extending  his  knowledge,  and  laying 
up  those  intellectual  and  literary  treasures 
which  his  future  isolation  rendered  so  im- 
portant.   In  1817  he  was  appointed  Tutor 
in  Mathematics  at  Harvard  College,  which 
office  he  held  two  years.     Early  in  1849  he 
went  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  he  receiv- 
ed a  pastoral  rail  as  successor  to  the  Rev. 
Anthony  M.  Foster,  and  after  a  few  months 
of  probationary  service,  he  was  ordained, 
1st  December,  1819,  as  pastor  of  the  Unita- 
rian or  Second  Independent  Church  in  that 
city.     The  ordination  sermon  was  preach- 
ed by  Rev.  Joseph  Tuckcmian,  D.D.,  of 
Chelsea,  Mass.  [H,  U.  1798).     Here  he  la- 
bored faithfully  and  acceptably  until  his 
last  sickness.     He  was  universally  respect- 
ed by  the  people  of  the  city  of  his  resi- 
dence, and  bis  influence  extended  far  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  religious  denomina- 
tion with  which  he  was  connected.  He  was 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  New  England  So- 
ciety of  South  Carolina,  and  was  always 
hospitable  to  all  visitors  from  the  North. 
During  his  residence  in  Cambridge,  he  was 
a  frequent  contributor  to  tho  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  in  which  periodical  his  papers 
are  marked  by  their  polished  elegance  of 
diction,  the  grace  and  felicity  of  their  illus- 
trations,  and  their   racy  humor.     Among 
his  contributions  were  a  series  of  able  pa- 
pers on  the  Philosophical  Lectures  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown,  and  translations  of  several 
of  the  satires  of  Boileau.     One  of  his  most 
noted  essays  was  on  "The  Influence  of  One 
National  Literature  upon  Another."     He 
also  wrote  a  fine  paper  on  "  The  Writings 
of  Edward  Everett,"  his  classmate  and 
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warm  per$K>iial  frt«nd.  After  his  removal 
to  Charleston  he  continued  to  write  for  dif- 
ferent periodicals,  his  contributions  embra- 
cing a  wide  range  of  subjects,  from  pro- 
found philosophical  discussions  to  spark- 
ling satirical  essays.  A  selection  of  these 
was  published  in  a  volume  a  few  years 
since,  under  the  title  of  "  Contributions  to 
American  Literature,  descriptive,  critical, 
humorous,  biographical,  philosophical  and 
poetical."  Among  his  productions,  the 
"  Recollections  of  a  New  England  Village 
Choir,"  has,  perhaps,  become  the  most  gen- 
erally popular.  For  apt  local  description, 
a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  a  happy 
intuition  of  characteristic  peculiarities,  it 
has  seldom  been  matched  in  the  humorous 
literature  of  this  country.  Dr.  Oilman  pos^ 
sessed  the  gill  of  poetry,  which  he  cultiva- 
ted with  no  inconsiderable  success.  He 
bad  a  luxuriant  fancy,  an  excellent  com- 
mand of  natural  imagery,  and  great  fluen- 
cy of  expression.  As  a  pulpit  orator  he 
was  atfectionate  and  persuasive,  equally 
removed  from  languor  and  vehemence, 
never  boisterous,  but  always  in  earnest, 
loving  the  sphere  of  universal  ethics  rather 
than  the  subtleties  of  sectarian  doctrine, 
and  commending  the  great  lessons  he 
taught  by  tlie  shining  and  noble  example 
of  his  private  life. 


"  Dr.  Oilman  married,  14th  October,  1819, 
Miss  Caroline  Howard,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Howard,  a  shipwright  of  Boston,  a  lady  of 
remarkable  talents  and  acquirements.  She 
is  the  author  of  several  excellent  books, 
viz:  "  Oracles  from  the  Poets  ;"  "  Recollec- 
tions of  a  New  England  Housekeeper;" 
**  New  England  Bride  and  Southern  Mat- 
ron;" "  Poetry  of  Travelling  in  the  United 
States;"  "Tales  and  Ballads,"  and  othew 

"  Dr.  Oilman  had  four  daughters  who 
survive  him,  viz :  Abby  Louisa,  wife  of 
Francis  J.  Porcher,  merchant,  of  Charles- 
ton; Caroline  H.  Olover,  widow  of  William 
Glover,  planter,  of  South  Carolina ;  Eliza 
W.  Dodge,  wife  of  Pickering  Dodge,  Esq., 
of  Salem  ;  Anna,  wife  of  Rev.  Charles  J. 
Bowen,  of  Kingston,  Mass.  He  had  also  a 
son  who  died  young.  His  widow  survives 
him.  His  occasional  visits  to  the  home  of 
his  youth  kept  his  ancient  intimacies  un- 
broken ;  old  associations  were  preserved 
amid  the  excitement  of  novel  scenes  and 
fresh  interests ;  and  now  that  he  has  pass- 
ed away,  his  remembrance  will  be  tenderly 
cherished  both  by  those  to  whom  he  devo- 
ted the  maturity  of  his  strength  and  those 
among  whom  he  had  found  a  grave. 


<•  *•> 


^nWm  of  Mem  Wnxks, 


Lord  Mohtagd's  Page.  ^  Historical  Ro- 
mance of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  By  O. 
P.  R.  James.  Philadelphia:  Childs  & 
Peterson,  OOi  Arch  Street.  1858.  [From 
A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

"Lord  Montagu's  Page"  will  prove  by 
no  means  the  least  worthy  and  interesting 
page  in  Mr.  James's  literary  biography — 
indeed  it  is  in  his  best  manner,  and  would 
confer  a  reputation  on  a  new  aspirant  for 
celebrity  in  Action.  We  say  his  best  man' 
Her  rather  than  his  best  ttyUf  for  Mr.  James 
has  written  many  books,  we  tliink,  of  more 
careful,  graceful  and  elegant  English,  but 
we  should  not  know  where,  among  the 
numerous  volumes  he  has  given  to  the 
public,  to  put  our  hands  on  a  story  of 
greater  vigour,  of  more  skilful  delineations 
of  character,  of  pleasanter  colouring,  of 
more  delicate  and  tender  love.    The  heart- 


romance  of  the  gallant  English  stripling 
and  the  sweet  maiden  of  his  idolatry,  runs 
through  the  crowded  bat  never  confused 
narrative  of  battles  and  sieges  like  a  gay 
thread  through  a  tapestry  of  wars,  throw- 
ing a  kind  of  Claude-like  glow  over  dark 
and  stormy  scenes.  In  tlie  period  selected 
for  the  development  of  his  plot,  Mr.  James 
has  been  most  happy.  The  fortunes  of 
the  hero  are  largely  connected  with  Ro- 
chelle, 

— our  own  Rochelle,  prond  city  of  the  waters, 

at  the  time  when  the  great  Cardinal  of 
France  and  his  servitor,  Louis  Trieze, 
sat  down  before  its  walls  and  reduced  its 
indomitable  inhabitants  to  famtoe.  Ed- 
ward Langdale,  the  page  of  Lord  Montagu, 
goes  thither  as  a  courier  of  the  Duke 
of    Buckingham,  carrying  important  dea> 
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patches,  is  waylaiO,  twice   nearly  killed, 

brought  into  intimate    rpiatiorui  with  the 

Cardinal,    whose  distinguished  favour   be 

secures  without  playin}(  false  to  liis  King 

or  his  creed,  thrown  into  dungeons  and 

brought  thence  into  boudoirs,  made  to  do 

an  extraordiuary    quantity   of   horseback 

exercise  in  all  parts  of  France,  married 

early  in  the  story,  then  separated  from  his 

tkrrt  amie,  and  at  last,  wlicn  Kurope  knows 

a  brief  respite  of  tranquillity  after  years  of 

turbulence   and   intrigue,  re-united  to  her 

omier   circumstances    that    are   perfectly 

satisiactory  to  all  parties.     But  it  is  no  part 

of  our  purpose  to  trace  the  plot  of  ^^Lord 

Montagrrs  Page."     Our  readers  must,  each 

and  all  of  them,  procure  the  volume  and 

learn  for  themselves   how  the   hero  bore 

himself,  through  what  perilous  escapes  and 

romuntic  adventures. 

The  character  of  Richelieu,  as  drawn  in 
the.-^c  pages,  is  relieved  by  many  generous 
trait*!,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  de- 
jugned  as  some  reparation  for  tlie  harsher 
portraiture  of  him  given  by  Mr.  James  in 
the  novel  which  bears  his  name.  At  the 
dare  of  the  leaguer  of  Rochelle,  the  wily 
prelate  was  yet  a  young  man,  and  we  may 
imagine  that  such  an  episode  in  the  affairs 
of  the  State  as  the  love-match  of  Lungdale 
and  Lucette,  would  call  forth  whatever 
was  left  of  sentiment  in  a  nature  so  ab- 
lorbed  by  ambition,  but  the  pity  manifested 
by  him  for  the  unfortunate  Chalais,  and  his 
desire  to  save  the  Rochellois  from  the  worst 
extremity,  are  calculated  in  some  measure 
to  redeem  him  from  the  severe  judgment 
which  has  been  passed  upon  his  fame. 

in  description    Mr.    James   equals   his 
finest  passages  in   this  volume.     The  ac- 
count of  the  destruction  of  the  Abbey  of 
Moreilles   by   lightning,   with    the   subse- 
quent  voyage  of   the   fugitives,   and   the 
picture  of  Rochelle  during  the  siege  with 
its  dead  and  dying,  are  powerfully  wrought, 
the  latter  recalling  the  dramatic  sketch  in 
Philip  Van  Artevclde  of  the  famine  during 
the  investment  of  Ghent.     As  a  represen- 
tation of  the  manners  of  a   past   age  of 
greater  license  in  speech  and  social  habi- 
tudes than  our  own,  it  is  no  small  praise  to 
say  of  *•  Lord  Montagu's  Page,"  that  while 
it  faithfully  reflects  the  characteristics  of 
the  times,  it  is  a  very  pure  and  unexcep- 
tionable composition. 

Mr.  James's  new  publishers  have  done 

theni2telves   great  credit  by  the   beautiful 

externals  they  have  given    to   the    novel. 

Th^  &n9  vignette  of  the  "  Phantom  March*' 

on    the   ornamental  title-page  is  from  an 

oii^iaal  sketch  by  a   young  artist  of  Rich- 

moucl,  Mr.  W.  B.  Myers,  who  has  given 

many  evidences  of  talent  in  a  non-profes- 

■ionaLl  way.     En  pauant^  was  it  the  fault 

of  the  engraver,  or  is  it  peculiar  to  ghostly 

eqoestrianship,  that  the   phantom   horses 

have  no  bridles  ? 


Thi  Lve  of  Thomab  JiFrntsoir.  By  Hbxbt 
S.  Randall,  LL.D.  In  Three  Volumes. 
Vol.  III.  New  York:  Derby  &  Jackson, 
119  Nassau  Street.  1858.  [From  George 
M.  West,  under  the  Exchange  Hotel. 

The  concluding  volume  of  Mr  Randall's 
valuable  "  Life  of  Jelferson"  is  by  far  the 
most  entertaining  of  all.  It  embraces  the 
period  between  the  year  1802  and  the  death 
of  the  great  man,  and  comprises  some  of 
his  most  important  public  measures,  treat- 
ing of  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  the 
Tripolitan  w^ar,  the  treason  and  trial  of 
Burr,  the  famous  batture  case,  and,  towards 
the  close,  his  efforts  in  founding  and  estab« 
lish^ng  the  Virginia  University.  Upon  all 
political  questions,  our  author  espouses  the 
side  of  Mr.  Jefferson  with  enthusiasm,  be- 
lieving the  Republicans  always  right  and 
the  Federalists  always  wrong,  and  seeking 
to  show  that  our  venerated  Democratic 
President  never  committed  an  error  in  af- 
fairs of  State.  It  is  not  within  our  province 
to  follow  Mr.  Randall  in  his  examination 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  acts  as  the  leader  of  a 
great  party,  and  we  are  free  to  confess  that 
in  this  volume,  as  in  those  which  preceded 
it,  the  charm  has  been  in  the  picture  it  has 
given  us  of  the  eminent  statesman  at  hit 
own  fireside,  or  under  the  shade  of  bif 
Monticello  trees,  full  of  affectionate  inter- 
est for  his  household,  beguiling  the  leisure 
of  retirement  with  his  books,  riding  over 
his  fields  at  morning  and  devoting  the  resi- 
due of  the  day  to  literature,  correspon- 
dence and  social  converse.  We  can  recall 
no  more  pleasing  realization  of  the  Dt 
Senectute  of  Cicero  than  the  last  years  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  eventful  and  memorable 
life  as  presented  in  Mr.  Randall's  pages. 
Troubles,  indeed,  came  upon  the  old  man,— 
the  loss  of  those  dear  to  him,  the  ruin  of 
his  private  fortune,  the  misconstruction  of 
political  enemies— yet  no  murmurs  escaped 
him ;  ever  cheerful  and  considerate  he  bore 
reverses,  as  he  has  borne  success,  with 
equanimity;  and  sought  to  extend  the  law 
of  kindness  to  all  with  whom  he  was 
brought  in  contact.  He  enjoyed  the  poetry 
of  Moore  who,  in  other  days,  had  satirized 
him,  and  he  forgave  readily  all  who  in  tlie 
bitterness  of  party  spirit  had  done  him 
wrong.  Thus  led  to  the  grave  by  "  an  old 
age  serene  and  bright,"  he  passed  from  the 
scene  of  his  labours  in  sight  of  the  dome 
of  the  college  he  had  succeeded  in  estab- 
li^lifng,  surrounded  by  his  fondly  attached 
descendants  and  his  faithful  domestics,  and 
leaving  behind  him  a  name  to  be  inscribed 
within  all  the  temples  dedicated  to  liberty 
and  learning  which  shall  ever  be  erected 
on  earth.  It  is  nn  attractive  portraiture, 
and  it  imparts  to  the  volumes  of  the  learned 
and  zealous  biographer  an  interest  which 
will  cause  them  to  be  road  with  delight  by 
succeeding  generations. 
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Teoi  New  Akbilicar  Cyclop adia  :  A  Popu- 
lar Dictionary  of  Oeneral  KtwwUage. 
Edited  by  George  Riplet  and  Charles 
A.  Daita.  Volnmelll.  Beam— Browning. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 
[From  J.  W.  Randolph,  121  Main  Street. 

Each  succeeding  volume  of  this  admi- 
rable work  but  more  satisfactorily  demon- 
strates its  interest  and  value.  The  Third 
of  the  series,  which  is  now  on  our  table, 
opens  with  the  article  Beam,  and  closes 
with  the  article  Broumingy  (being  a  memoir 
of  the  poet,)  between  which  are  contained 
very  many  useful  and  entertaining  essays 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects  coming  under 
the  letter  B.  of  the  alphabet.  The  New 
American  Cyclopiedia  is  especially  rich  in 
geographical  and  biographical  papers  re- 
lating to  our  own  country,  and  accordingly 
we  find  in  this  volume  papers  of  a  discri- 
minating kind  on  Boston,  Brooklyn,  Benton, 
the  Baltimore  Bonapartes,  the  Breckin- 
ridges,  the  Brooke  family  q£  Virginia,  and 
others  that  might  be  mentioned.  There  is 
a  fine  article  on  the  first  Emperor  Na- 
poleon, and  the  volume  contains  well  di- 
gested summaries  of  Belgium  and  Brazil, 
a  compact  history  of  the  Bible  Society  and 
some  pleasant  literary  papers  on  Beranger, 
Blarney,  Bookselling,  Bookbinding,  &c. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  various  delightful 
contributions  which  have  arrested  our  at- 
tention, and  they  warrant  us  in  continuing 
to  commend  this  magnificent  enterprise  of 
the  Appletons  to  public  favour.  It  must 
find  friends  wherever  knowledge  is  valued 
in  the  United  States. 


A  Ctclopbdia  or  ComnBOE  awd  CoiOfERoiAL 
Navigation.  Edited  by  J.  Smith  Hohamb 
and  J.  Smith  Homahs,  Jr.  New  York: 
Harper  St  Brothers,  Publishers,  Franklin 
Square.  1858.  [Trom  A.  Morris,  97 
Main  Street. 

This  noble  work  took  us  completely  by 
surprise,  inasmuch  as  it  came  before  the 
public  altogether  unheralded,  whereas  the 
custom  has  been  to  prepare  the  purchasing 
community  for  literary  enterprises  of  such 
magnitude  by  prospectuses  and  advertise* 
raents  months  in  advance  of  their  appear- 
ance. None  but  a  publishing  house  of 
vast  resources  could  have  issued  a  volume 


of  more  than  two  thousand  pages  of  closelj- 
printed  matter,  relying  for  a  return  upon 
the  capital  invested  solely  on  subscriptions 
afler  the  publication  had  been  made.  The 
commercial  class  of  the  United  States  owe 
the  Harpers  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  for 
placing  within  their  reach  a  compendium 
of  knowledge  so  much  to  be  desired.  No 
Mercantile  establishment  in  the  country 
should  be  without  this  Cyclopedia.  The 
arrangement  of  its  contents  seems  to  ut 
excellent,  and  for  the  authenticity  of  its 
statements  the  public  has  a  sufficient  guar* 
anty  in  the  well-established  reputation  of 
the  editors,  whose  labours  in  the  Banker's 
Magazine,  during  many  years  past,  are  so 
well  known  and  have  been  so  generously 
appreciated. 


CoLLBonoNs  or  thb  South  Cabouxa  flit- 
TORiCAL  SooiHTT.  Volume  I.  Charleston, 
S.  C.  S.  6.  Conrtenay  &  Co^  Booksellers, 
9  Broad  Street.     1857. 

The  Hiitorioal  Society  of  SooHi  Cardiaa 
has  been  in  existence  only  three  years,  hot 
it  has  been  doing  good  service  as  this 
volume  will  show.  Indeed  we  have  only 
to  road  over  the  names  of  the  officers  of 
the  institution  to  feel  a  gratifying  assot- 
ance  of  its  usefulness.  Already  these  gen- 
tlemen have  procured  from  the  State  Piper 
Office  in  London  all  the  documents  rehitiBg 
to  the  early  history  of  their  State,  wbick 
they  now  give  «>  the  public,  together  with 
a  most  interesting  narrative  of  the  coafloe- 
ment  of  Henry  Laurens  in  the  Tower  asd 
other  valuable  memoranda.  The  materials 
of  the  volume  are  very  well  arranged,  bat 
the  typography  and  paper  are  not  so  geed 
as  could  be  desired  for  so  excellent  a  work. 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  James  Wood- 
house  "St.  Bonan^s  Well,"  in  two  volumes, 
from  the  press  of  Ticknor  &  Fields  of 
Boston,  being  the  latest  issue  of  their 
beautiful  Household  Edition  of  the  Wavei^ 
ley  Novels  which  we  have  so  often  had 
occasion  heretofore  to  commend  to  our 
readers.  The  Edition  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted and  exceed  in  its  desirable  qualities 
all  others  with  which  we  are  aoqnainted. 


SOUTHERN  LITEMRY  MESSENGER. 
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00TTOX»  STEAM  AND  MACHINBRT. 


BY  HOLT  WIUOV« 


'*  Wfre  the  henefiU  of  ewUizaticm  io  he  partial  amd  wot  nmBanat^  U  would  he  only  a 
hUter  mockery  and  cruel  ii^fustice."'^J)uehSd---'^  quoted  bj  Jolm  Wade  in  hit 
History  of  the  Middle  aqd  Working  CUaaei. 


An  Engliah  writer  on  the  obeeryance 
of  Wbit-Week  in  Manchester,  says :  "  The 
last  ceotnry  has  witnessed  many  revola- 
tbns.    Thrones  haye  been  toppled  oyer 
like  nine-f^ins,  and  monarcbs  haye  been 
bostled  off  the  stage  like  so  many  bad 
sctors.    Bat,  as  far  as  our  conntry  is  oon- 
ceraedy  the  greatest  reyoluUonists  haye 
been  steam,  machinery  and  cotton.  What 
wondrons  changes   have   these   mighty 
agents  wrought  among  nsl    Instead  of 
oar  pack-horses  lumbering  oyer  moun- 
tains and    beathee,    through   bogs  and 
qoagmiree,  we  rattle  oyer  rivers,  aboye 
cities,  through  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour ;  in- 
stead of  spinning  cloth  with  the  fingers, 
we  haye  jennies  and  mulee  by  the  mil- 
lion throwing  off  in  an  hour  as  much 
work  as  it  would  take  all  the  fingers  in 
creation  to  complete  in  a  lifetime;  in* 
stead  of  hoisting  op  ooals  from  the  deep 
Mrema  of  the  earth  with  the  sweat  of 


man's  labour,  the  enonnons  loads  rise  by 
some  magic  influence,  while  man  looks  on 
with  his  hands  thrust  into  his  pockets » 
instead  of  being  mere  feathers  tossed  be- 
fore wind  and  tide,  we  sail  across  the 
ocean,  and,  if  need  be,  astonish  an 
enemy's  fortress  with  a  few  liyely  rockets, 
almost  in  defiance  of  the  elements ;  in- 
stead of  laborious  type-printing  with  the 
hand,  we  can  coyer  the  surface  of  the 
globe  with  printed  broad  sheets  in  a  mi- 
raculously short  time.  Steam,  machinery, 
ootton!  mighty  enchanters!  Ye  haye 
summoned  forUi  populous  cities  in  the 
solitudes;  ye  haye  conyerted  fishing 
stations  into  bustiing  seaports ;  at  your 
bidding  the  huge  faetory  has  risen 
and  the  spacious  workshop  rings  with 
the  hammer.  Are  ye  three  heayenly 
maidens  scattering  enjoyment,  comfort 
and  plenty  from  your  golden  urns?  or, 
are  ye  the  three  wierd  sisters  joining  in 
the  chorus— 


NoTBw — ^Thc  following  anthorites  bavo  been  consulted  and  free]/  quoted : 

Baine's  Hiatory  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture ;  Richmond  Dispatch ;  Yon  Raumer*8  Eng- 
land j  Jay's  Political  Eoonomy;  Life  of  Watt;  Employer  and  Employed;  American 
Oigan ;  The  Pennsylvanian  j  Macau  lay's  History  of  England ;  Hume^s  History  of  Eng- 
land; Way  land's  Political  Economy ;  Wright's  Unlyersal  Dictionary;  McCuUoch's  Com- 
mercial Dictionary ;  Burn's  Statistics  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture ;  Conversations  with  a 
Sick  Student ;  Cotton  is  King ;  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce ;  The  Albion ;  The  Cotton 
Trade,  Letter  from  Secretary  of  State,  Ex.  Doc,  June  10,  1856— No.  108 ;  Commerce 
and  Navigation,  1849 — 1853,  Pub.  Doc;  Graham's  Colonial  History. 
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"Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble; 
Fire  bum,  and  cauldron  bubble." 

Sach  18  ihe  inquirj  which  is  at  present  to 
engage  oor  attention. 

We  are  at  liberty  and  not  without 
reason  to  infer,  that  when  the  Almighty 
formed  the  world  and  created  man,  He 
designed  that  the  earth  should  not  only 
be  seplenished  and  the  human  race  in- 
creased and  multiplied,  but  also,  that 
both  should  be  advanced  to  a  degree  in 
the  scale  of  progress  far  in  advance  of 
their  primeval  state.  We  may  infer  that 
this  entered  into  the  design  of  the  Divine 
Mind,  not  only  from  what  has  actually 
taken  place,  but  from  the  nature  of  the 
constitution  of  man  himself.  Endowed 
as  he  is  with  those  faculties  whose  ex- 
istence is  manifest  by  the  powers  which 
they  have  exhibited,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him,  constituted  as  he  is, 
not  to  have  discovered,  invented  and  con- 
trived, mechanical  aids  with  a  view  to 
facilitate  and  enlarge  his  manual  opera- 
tions. He  could  never  have  remained 
inactive  or  content  without  having  suc- 
ceeded in  devising  such  aids  and  render, 
ing  them — as  he  has  the  very  lightning 
of  heaven — subservient  to  his  controlling 
will  and  contributory  to  his  benefit  and 
advancement.  In  thus  acting  as  a  seem- 
ingly independent  and  creative  energy, 
he  has  been,  after  all,  only  working  in 
accordance  with  the  subjective  and  ob- 
jective laws  of  his  being.  In  such  sense 
he  maybe  regarded  as  the  mere  tool  or  ma- 
chine, so  to  speak,  of  a  higher  power,  by 
virtue  of  whose  energy,  not  only  has  he 
had  his  very  being,  but  likewise  in  accord- 
ance with  the  operations  of  which,  in  a 
certun  sense,  he  has  "  moved  merely  as 
he  has  been  moved."  Thus,  in  subsei> 
Tienoe  to  the  law  of  his  being — a  law 
oeaaeless  in  its  operation  as  irresistible  in 
its  power — man,  '*  the  feeble  tenant  of  an 
hour"— has  evolved  from  his  incessant 
brain,  those  inventions,  appliances  and 
diaeoveries,  which  have  raised  him  from 
the  dust,  moved  him  onward  and  up- 
ward from  a  state  of  comparative  savage- 
ism,  and  firmly  placed  him  upon  the  high 
and  commanding  eminence  of  civilizatioa 
and  refinement.    The  plough— the  loom 


and  the  anvil — steam,  machinery  and  cot- 
ton— form  the  mighty  combination,  which, 
wielded  by  his  godlike  mind,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  subjected  laws  of  his  oun 
being  and  those  unchanging  laws  opera- 
ting in  the  subjective  world,  have  elevated 
him  to  the  position  he  at  present  occu- 
pies.   How  wide,   how   unboanded  the 
prospect  which  is  spread  out  before  him! 
From  the  lofly  eminence  he  has  attained— 
the  moral  and  intellectual  Pisgah  which 
o'ertops  and  surveys  the  gloomy  wllde^ 
ness  through  which  he  has  passed—he 
may  see  that  the  clouds  and  the  shadowi 
and  the  darkness  which  formed  his  night 
of  thick  gloom  in  the  ages  that  have  gont 
before,  have  all  been  dispelled  by  the 
glorious    sun    of   enlightenment  which 
illumines  the  present.    In  its  broad  glare 
he  is  enabled,  from  his  commanding  stand- 
point, to  obtain  a  foresight  of  the  edll 
more  brilliant  epoch  of  the  future,  full  of 
promise,  of  hope,  and  of  encouragement. 
No  production  of  the  soil  occupies  a 
more  prominent  or  important  position  in 
the  commerce  of  the  world  than  the  cot- 
ton plant    None  has  contributed  more, 
perhaps,    to    the    accumulation  of  the 
capital  and  the  employment  of  thelabuar 
of  Great  Britain.     In  the  infancy  of  iti 
manufacture  in  England  its  future  im- 
portance seems  to  have  been  foreseen  bj 
her  men  of  thought.    Hence  it  was  that 
the  inventive  genius  of  that  powerful  and 
grasping  notion  occupied  itself  in  devis- 
ing those   mechanical   means  by  which 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  might  he  im- 
proved and  multiplied,  labour  economised, 
the  cost  of  the  fabric  reduced,  and  the 
growing  demands  of  consumption  accom- 
modated.   The  prominence  of  this  great 
staple  being  undoubted  and  undented,  iti 
consideration   must  attract  and  occupy 
the  attention  of  him  who  seeks  to  reach 
a  comparative  estimate  of  the  benefits 
which  man  has  derived  from  what  are 
termed  the  economisere  of  laboar.    In- 
deed, in  estimating  the«e  benefits,  oc»tt«>n, 
steam  and  machinery  form  the  triple  ele- 
ments, BO  united  by  the  steel  bands  of  a 
common  interest'  as  not  to  admit  of  sepa- 
ration, without  destroying  that  system 
whose  effects  have  exerted  so  benign  and 
marked  an  influence  upon  man's  social, 
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moral  and  intelleciaal  condition.    Com- 
merce has  not  inaptly  been  called  King. 
Bat,  if   the  manufactaring   interest  of 
Great  Britain  is  reallj  in  "  the  power  of 
an  oligarchy  of  planters/'  and  her  com- 
mercial prosperity  may  in  a  great  measure 
be  traced  to  the  importance  of  that  staple 
whence  that  prosperity  is  in  great  part 
derived,  it  may  be  said,  perhaps,  with 
more  of  truthfulness,  Cotton   is  King. 
Deprire  her  of  this  and  she  would  ceane 
to  occupy  that  position  among  the  peo- 
ples which  steam,  her   unrivalled  ma- 
chinery, and  an  adequate  supply  of  cot- 
ton, enable  her  to  maintain.    It  is  this 
triple  element  of  her  greatness  which 
has  wrought  a  commercial  revolution  in 
her  history,  the  result  of  which  has  been 
to  constitute  her  the  spinner  as  well  as 
"the  workshop  of  the  world."     That 
current  which,  we  are  told,  had  set  in  a 
comparatively   unimpeded    course    from 
India,  she  has  long  ago  been  enabled 
to  direct  and    cause    to    flow  back    to 
the  East.    So  that  so  swollen,  indeed, 
had  become  her  commerce,  based  -upon 
this  staple,  her  export  of  £200,354  worth 
of  cotton  goods  in  1764  bad  risen  in  1833 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  £18,486,400,  or 
nearly  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
It  has  been  asked  "  what  would  become 
of   England,  the  arch-agitator  of  abo- 
litionism, but  fur  cotton,  by  the  manu- 
facture of  which  she  has  waxed  fat  and 
ftrong,  while  she  curses  the  system  by 
which  it  is  produced?"    All  the  oppo- 
sition of  the    English  abolitionists — all 
the  opposition  of  Northern  abolitionists — 
bare  resulted  in  reajly  nothing  so  far  as 
the  aoeomplishroent  of  their  ends  is  or 
has  hetn  attained.    Slavery  has  become 
a  fixed  institution  and  slave  territory  has 
been  enlarged  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  United  States,  England  and  of  the 
y^orld.      With  it  are  linked  in  interest 
jDanofactures  and  agriculture  or  the  grain- 
growing  interest,  which  minister  to  it  and 
contribute  to  its  perpetuation.     Qerrett 
Smith  was  not  far  wrong  in  his  speech  on 
the  KAnsas- Nebraska  bill,  when  he  pro- 
claimed that  the  invention  of  the  cotton 
cin    fastened  slavery  upon  the  country. 
When    we  view  the  professions  of  Great 


Britain  in  relation  to  slavery,  with  her 
actions,  we  are  forced  to  regard  those 
professions  as  approaching  to  hypooricy. 
If  slavery  is  the  curse  she  pronounces 
it  —if  it  is  as  she  and  her  coadjutoie  on 
this  side  the  Atlantic  aver,  a  curse  and  a 
sin,  why  does  she  and  her  Northern 
sympathisers  and  allies  continue  to  pur- 
chase cotton  and  tobacco,  or  indeed  any 
of  the  products  of  slave  labour?  Doee 
not  she,  and  do  not  her  abolition  con- 
federates consent  to  the  robbery  and  the 
sin  by  purchasing  these  fruits  of  slavs 
labour,  and  thus  yielding  willingly  the 
substantial  aid  in  upholding  and  perpeta- 
ating  this  godless  institnition  which  they 
feign  to  decry  ?  In  1839,  the  notorious 
George  Thompson,  the  English  abolition- 
ist, asserted  that  the  scheme  of  the  in- 
crease of  cotton  cultivation  in  the  East 
Indies  must  succeed,  and  that  slave-labour 
cotton  would  be  repudiated  by  the  British 
manufacturer — and  as  we  further  learn 
from  David  Christy, — upon  whose  admi- 
rable work,  entitled  "Cotton  is  King," 
we  are  largely  drawing, — ^in  that  year 
England  only  consumed  445,744,000 
pounds,  while  in  1853,  fourteen  years 
after  Thompson's  prediction,  England 
consumed  817,998,048  pounds,  nearly 
700,000,000  of  which  were  obtained  from 
slave-breedingand  slave-growing  Americal 
In  fact,  England,  as  all  the  civilised  world 
knows,  is,  as  Mr.  Christy  asserts,  "  de- 
pendent upon  our  slave  labour  for  cotton.'' 

Blackwood,  for  January  1853,  says — 
"with  its  increased  growth  has  sprung 
np  that  mercantile  navy  which  now  waves 
its  stripes  and  stars  over  every  sea,  and 
that  foreign  influence  which  has  placed 
the  internal  peace — we  may  say  the  sub- 
sistence of  millions  in  every  manufactur- 
ing country  in  Europe— within  the  power 
of  an  oligarchy  of  planters." 

And  the  London  Economist  says — "Let 
any  great  social  or  physical  convulsion 
visit  the  United  States,  and  England 
would  feel  the  shock  from  Land's  End  to 
John  O'Groats.  The  lires  of  nearly  two 
millions  of  our  countrymen  are  dependent 
npon  the  cotton  crops  of  America — their 
destiny  may  be  said,  without  any  kind  of 
hyperbole,  to  hang  npon  a  thread.  Should 
any  dire  calamity  befall  the  land  of  col- 
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ion,  a  thoasaDd  of  our  merchant  ships 
would  ride  idly  in  dock;  ten  thousand 
mills  must  stop  their  husy  looms;  two 
Ibousand  thousand  mouths  would  starvo 
for  lack  of  food  to  feed  them/' 

In  1849,  England  exported  of  cotton 
fabrics  in  value  $140,000,000,  whilo  as 
Hx.  Christy  shows  from  the  London 
IBoonomist,  all  the  other  woven  fabrics 
exported  did  not  reach  in  value  $68,- 
000,000.  Showing  a  preponderance  of 
the  ootton  fabrics  in  value,  exported, 
of  $72,000,000.  So  much  for  the  pra- 
lingaof  English  and  American  abolition- 
ists about  the  wrong  and  robbery  of 
Southern  slavery;  upon  which  they  live 
and  move  and  have  their  being — upon 
which,  by  the  confession  of  their  leading 
journals,  "  millions  in  Europe  are  de- 
pendent for  subsistence" — and  from  which 
the  Northern  free  grain- growing  States 
and  the  whole  manufacturing  interest  of 
Massachusetts,  and  the  entire  North,  de- 
rive their  very  pabulum — and  without 
whieh  they  would  famish.  But  is  not 
Qreai  Britain  herself  responsible  for 
Southern  slavery?  What  is  the  history 
•f  her  oonnection  with  the  slave-trade  as 
wound  up  with  our  own  colonial  history 
ifi  relation  to  this  traffic?  We  learn  that 
the  first  English  trader  was  Sir  John 
Hawkins.  He  was  subsequently  Admiral 
and  Treasurer  of  the  English  Navy.  The 
journals  of  his  father,  an  English  sea- 
man, contained  observations  relative  to 
the  richness  of  the  soil  of  America  and 
tfie  West  Indies,  which  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Sir  John.  The  climate  was 
too  sultry  and  debilitating  for  the  Eu- 
ropean labourer,  but  admirably  suited  to 
the  African  cultivator.  The  journab  of 
the  elder  Hawkins  were  the  stimuli  im- 
bibed by  the  younger.  Sir  John  formed 
a  plan  of  transporting  Africans  to  the 
Western  World,  which  he  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  his  friends  for  their 
sanction,  concurrence  and  codperation. 
A  subscription  was  opened — and  by  the 
assistance  of  Sir  Lionel  Duchet,  Sir 
miomas  Lodge,  Sir  William  Winter  and 
others  who  were  enlisted  in  the  lucrative 
enterprise,  Hawkins,  in  the  year  1562, 
aeieail  from  England  for  Sierra  Leone, 
where  be  commeneed  lus  traffic     No 


doubt  the  same  inducements  which  were 
then    presented   to    the   untaught  tsd 
rude    African,   by  this    knighted  Eog- 
lish  miibuster,  centuries  ago,  are  now 
agitated  and  presented  under  the  dsom 
of  the  apprentice  system,  now  aotoall/ 
practiced*  by  France  and  advocated  byi 
par^  in  England.    Sir  John  Hswkiot 
induced  about  three  hundred  to  enbtrk 
with  him  for  Hispaniola ;  but  they  wen 
attacked  by  a  hostile  tribe,  which,  by  the 
aid  of  Hawkins,  was  repulsed,  a  nofflber 
of  prisoners  captured  and  taken  on  bond 
his  vessel.    The  next  day  he  set  sail  with 
the  mixed  human  ware,  and  on  bit  arri* 
val  at  Hispaniola  disposed  of  the  whole 
cargo  to  advantage.   He  returned  to  Eof- 
land  with  a  cargo  of  pearls,  sugtr  lod 
ginger  in  exchange  for  his  slaves,  hiie- 
ply  to  the  offend^  (?)  scnsibilitiee  of  the 
nation  at  his  procedure,  the  EngliehMB 
stated  he  deemed  it  an  act  of  booMyiitf 
to  carry  men  from  a  worse  to  s  better 
condition,  from  a  state  of  heatbeo  btf* 
barism  to  an  opportunity  of  shsriog  the 
blessrngs  of  Christianity  and  eivilisatioi. 
Upon  a  second  expedition  Hawkini  vn 
joined  by  a  British  man-of-war,  wboei^ 
lectod  by  forco  another  cargo  of  hsaea 
beings.    Such  was  the  origin  of  tbeleS" 
lish  branch  of  the  slave-trade.    Gudiaa^ 
Ximenes   was   opposed    to   the  tni^ 
But  after  his  death  Charles  the  fi^ 
encouraged  the  slave-trade  and  grtsteJ* 
in  1517,  a  patent  to  certain  fimoriti^ 
conferring  an    exclusive   right  to  10^ 
port  4000  Jkfrioans  into  Araeries.    t^ 
1542,  however,  he  made  a  law  puttiBg  ^ 
stop  to  the  traffic;  but  upon  his 
ment  into  a  monastry  this  ediet 
feated.    To  place  more  clearly  belbreth^ 
mind  of  the  reader  the  prominent  fsr^ 
which  the  British  government  took  i^ 
this  traffic,  we  have  only  to  refer  to 
treaty  of  Utrecht.    One  of  the  pronn 
of  this  treaty  had  special  reference  lo 
slave-trade.    It  seems  that  a  Freoeh 
cantile  corporation  had  been 
as  early  as  the  year  1701,  called 
Apiento  Company,  or  Royal  Conpssj 
Quinea.    This  Company  had  enterid  i 
contract  to  furnish   the  Spanish 
ments  in  South  America  with  a 
This  oon^>aot  waa  in  oonfbmu^  intk  * 
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treat  J  between  France  and  Spain.  It 
vu  entitled  "  Ihiiii  fait  etUre  U»  deux 
row  ires  ehretion  et  eaiholique  avec  la 
Compoffnie  Boyale  de  Cfuinie  iiablie  en 
I^ranee^  ooneemani  ^introduction  dee 
Skgree  dans  VAtnMque**  Bat  by  the 
treatj  of  Utrecht,  this  Contract  of  the 
Apiento  or  Royal  Company,  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  French  to  the  merchants 
of  England — the  King  of  Spain  granting 
to  them  for  thirty  years  the  exclasiTe 
IMTiTilege  of  supplying  his  colonies  with 
Africans.  And  Queen  Anne  engaged 
that  her  sobjects  should,  daring  these 
thirty  years,  transport  to  the  Spanisb 
Indies  144,000  of  Indian  pieces,  toehni- 
eally  so-called,  that  is  negro  Bla?es,  on 
oertMn  specified  terms,  and  at  the  rate  of 
4,800  negroes  per  annum. 

And  this  same  Queen  Anne,  in  her 
commission  and  instructions  to  her  kins- 
man Edward  Hyde,  Lord.Cornbary,  when 
appointing  him  Governor  of  the  province 
of  New  Jersey,  charged  him  to  take 
especial  care  that  God  Almighty  be 
devoutly  and  duly  served — and  that  in 
promoting  trade,  her  kinsman,  Lord  Ed. 
ward,  should  especially  countenance  and 
encourage  the  Royal  African  Company 
of  England — a  mercantile  association  that 
had  been  formed,  as  we  are  further  told, 
for  the  piratical  purpose  of  kidnapping 
or  purchasing  negroes  in  Africa  and  then 
selling  them  in  America  as  slaves,  just  as 
did  Sir  John  Hawkins  years  before,  as- 
sisted by  a  British  man-of-war.  It  is 
further  stated  that  it  was  declared  to  be 
the  intention  of  Her  Majesty  to  recom- 
mend an  to  the  said  Company^  that  the 
said  province  of  New  Jersey  may  have  a 
constant  and  sufficient  supply  of  mer- 
chantable negroes  at  moderate  rates. 

The  Queen,  in  her  speech  before  Par- 
liament, on  the  6th  of  June,  1712,  in 
terms  of  satisfaction,  states  that  "the 
part  which  we  have  borne  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  entitliiig  us  to  some  dis- 
tinction in  the  terms  of  peace,  /  have  in- 
sisted and  obtained  the  anento  or  contract 
for  famishing  the  Spanish  West  Indies 
with  negroes,  to  be  continued  for  thirty 
years.''  And  in  this  new  article  of  com- 
merce all  persons  of  other  nations  were 
stricUy  forbidden  to  engage.    It  was  re* 


served  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  Bn^ 
land,  and  so  profitable  was  the  tradfe 
deemed  that  the  sovereign  of  Great  Bri^ 
tain  condescended  to  become  in  her  oum 
person  the  chief  slate-trader  in  the  workL 
Of  a  company  formed  to  supply  the  col- 
onies of  America  with  slaves,  Queen 
Anne  subscribed  for  one  quarter  of  tiie 
stock,  as  well  to  reap  the  profits  from  the 
adventure  as  to  encourage  her  sul^feds  lb 
embark  in  the  enterprise,  Maryland,  Tif- 
^nia  and  Carolina  in  vain  endeavoured 
by  laws,  by  remonstrances,  and  protests, 
to  stop  the  traflic  in  human  flesh.  It 
was  too  profitable  for  British  cupidity  to 
foreso.  "  English  ships,  fitted  out  in 
English  cities,  wider  special  fopour  of  the 
royal  famUg,  of  the  ministry  and  Parlish 
ment,  stole  from  Africa,  in  the  year  1700 
to  1750,  probably  a  milUon  and  a  half  ^ 
souls."  The  sagacity  of  the  Snglidi 
merchants  taught  them  that  monopolies 
were  pr^udicial  to  commerce,  and  they 
maintained  that  if  the  trade  weie  thrown 
open,  a  healthful  competition  would  re- 
duce the  price  of  negroes,  and  insure  an 
abundant  supply.  Accordingly,  in  1750, 
Parliament  passed  a  law,  from  whieh  the 
following  is  an  eitraet : 

**  An  Act  for  bztihdino  and  mnor' 
iNo  THs  TEADi  TO  Afsica.  Whcrsas,  tile 
trade  to  and  from  Africa  is  very  advaa* 
togeous  to  Great  Britain,  and  necessary 
for  supplying  the  plantations  and  wfkh 
nies  thereunto  belonging  with  a  snAoient 
number  of  negroes,  at  reasonable  rales, 
and  for  that  purpose,  the  said  trade  on^t 
to  be  free  and  open  to  all  His  M^esty's 
sulgects :  Therefore,  Be  it  enacted,  and 
it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  King's  Most. 
Excellent  Mtgesty,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice  and  consent  of  the  Lords,  spiriiual 
and  temporal,  and  Commons  in  the  pres- 
ent Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  an- 
thority  of  the  same,  That  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  all  the  King's  sutgects  to  trade 
to  and  from  any  place  in  Africa,  between 
the  port  of  Saltre,  in  South  Barbery,  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  viiihout  any  re- 
straint whatsoever." 

Under  this  act,  the  first  essay  of  the 
British  Government  in  free  trade,  remov- 
ing all  impediments  and  restrietiooi, 
vessels  were  fitted  oat  at  every  port  to 
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•mbark  in  the  traffic.  Thus  the  Parlin- 
meat  of  England,  by  the  enactment  of 
laws ;  her  Ministers  of  State,  by  instruc- 
tions and  by  treaties ;  her  judges,  by  their 
expositions  from  the  bench ;  and  the  sov- 
ereign,  by  commendations  from  the 
throne,  swelled  the  trade  in  human  flesh 
ttit^i^  it  became  the  chief  item  in  her  for- 
eign commerce.  An  obscure  hamlet  on 
the  banks  of  the  Musey,  the  abode  of  a 
few  fishermen,  was  made  the  depot  of  the 
trade.  It  has  risen  [partly]  from  the 
gains  of  slave-steeding  to  the  rank  of  the 
first  cities  of  Europe,  and  now  stands  in 
all  its  pride  and  wealth,  a  monument  of 
prosperous  crime.  The  illustrious  author 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in 
the  original  draft  of  that  remarkable  pa- 
per, set  forth  the  grievance  in  this  em- 
phatic language : 

"  He  [the  King  of  Great  Britain]  has 
waged  cruel  war  against  human  nature 
itself;  violating  its  must  sacred  rights 
and  liberty  in  the  persons  of  a  distant 
people  who  never  offended  him,  captiva- 
ting and  carrying  them  into  slavery  in 
another  hemisphere,  or  to  incur  misera- 
ble death  in  their  transportation  thither. 
This  piratical  warfare,  the  opprobium  of 
infidel  powers,  is  the  warfare  of  the  Chris- 
tian King  of  Great  Britain.  Determin- 
ed to  keep  open  a  market,  where  men 
should  be  bought  and  sold,  he  has  pros- 
tituted his  negative  for  suppressing  every 
legislative  attempt  to  prohibit  this  exe- 
crable commerce;  and  that  this  assem- 
blage of  horrors  should  want  no  fact  of 
distinguished  dye,  he  is  now  exciting 
these  very  people  to  rise  in  arms  among 
OS,  and  purchase  that  liberty  of  which 
he  has  deprived  them  by  murdering  the 
people  upon  whom  he  has  also  obtruded 
them;  thus  paying  oiF  former  crimes 
committed  against  the  liberties  of  one 
people  with  crimes  which  he  urges  them 
to  commit  against  the  lives  of  another.' 
One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  British 
government  to  the  subject  colonies  was 
the  official  declaration  of  the  minister, 
that  'the  government  could  not  allow 
the  colonists  to  check  or  discourage  in 
any  degree  a  traffic  so  beneficial  to  the 
nation.' " 

Such  is  the  account  we  derive  from  a 


glance  at  our  colonial  history,  and  such 
is  the  position  which  the  present  erch-ag- 
itator  of  abolition  has  occupied  in  relar 
tion  to  slavery.    To  proceed.   The  Indus- 
trial Exhibition  at  Paris  seems  to  have 
disclosed  the  fact  that  "  the  manufactur- 
ing greatness  of  England  has  resched  its 
culminating  point."    We  learn  from  t 
notice  of  this  Exposition  in  1851,  tbst 
''twenty  years  ago  the  cloth  manufae* 
tures  of  England  monopolised  all  the 
markets  of  the  world.    Spain,  Portagftl, 
Italy,  British  India,  China,  North  and 
South  America,  and  the  Canadian  Pro- 
yinces,  all  drew  the  greater  portion  of  the 
woollen  goods  they  consumed  from  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  Great  Britain. 
Of  late  years,  French  and  Belgian  dothi 
have  driven  the  English  fabrics  almost 
entirely  out  of  the  American  markets, 
by  reason  of  their  superior  dyes,  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  finish,  and  their  lower 
cost.    But  the  superiority  of  England  is 
the  mechanic  arts,  as  applied  to  machi- 
nery, to  cuUery,  and  to  the  manufsctore 
of  cotton  goods,  was  so  strikingly  mani- 
fested at  the  World's  Fair,  that  there 
were  few  of  her  merchants  and  maoa- 
facturers  who  found  successful  competi- 
tion in  the  manufacture  of  these  particu- 
lar articles.     Three  yeara  have  passed 
[we  are  told]  and  the  Paris  Exhibition  bss 
startled    them    from    their  security  bj 
showing  the  immense  strides  which  the 
French  have  made  in  the  manufacture  of 
woollens  and  cutlery ;  while  in  the  coarser 
cotton  fabrics,  the  United  States  now  en- 
ters the  field  as  a  dangerous  and  ente^ 
prising  rival.  *    *   Sensible   that  the 
power  of  England  was  based  upon  her 
preeminence  as  a  manufacturing  and  eom- 
mercial  nation,  and  in  view  of  the  dan- 
ger threatened  by  the  acknowledged  ex- 
cellence of  the  French  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  staples  in  which  for  ages  England 
has  enjoyed  almost  a  monopoly,  the  Eng- 
lish members  of  the  International  Navj 
called  a  meeting  to  consult  upon  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  this  condition 
of  things,  and  to  suggest  the  means  best 
adapted  to  meet  it    At  this  meeting  it 
was  resolved  '  that  the  manifest  progress 
made  by  France,  and  other  eontinenttl 
States,  as  evidenced  by  the  Tariety  aad 
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excellence  of  the  national  prodacts,  the 
number  and  ingennity  of  the  inyentione, 
and  the  general  character  of  the  manu- 
factures exhibited  in  the  Palais  de  Vln- 
ihutrie^  induces  the  conviction  that  it  is 
only  by  great  exertion,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  that  the  hither- 
to almost  uncontested  superiority  of  Great 
Britain,  in  the  mechanical  and  chemical 
arts,  can  be  maintained/  Coming  from 
such  men  as  Sir  David  Brewster,  Sir 
Charles  Manly,  Professors  Owen,  Wheat- 
stone,  and  Cockerell,  Messrs.  Fairbairn, 
Rennie,  and  other  eminent  persons,  the 
opinion  assumes  a  gravity  and  impor- 
tance well  calculated  to* disturb  the  di- 
gestive functions  of  Englishmen.  The 
Committee  contended  that  the  paramount 
obligation  of  the  English  Government 
is  to  become  the  active  patron  of  the  na- 
tional genius/'  And  as  the  same  re- 
viewer proceeds — *'At  subsequent  con- 
ventions of  scientific  men  the  patent 
laws  of  England  were  almost  unanimous- 
ly admitted  to  act  as  a  dead  weight  upon 
the  inventive  spirit  of  the  country.  Un- 
der the  old  law  the  cost  of  a  patent  to  the 
inventor  ranged  from  two  thousand  to 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  It  is  now 
contended,  with  reason,  that  the  total  ex- 
pense of  a  patent  should  not  exceed  twen- 
ty-five dollars ;  and  strenuous  efforts  are 
being  made  to  induce  the  government  to 
conform  to  the  popular  desire.  If  the 
measures  contemplated  should  fail  in 
proving  practically  operative,  England 
has  reached  the  highest  point  of  her 
greatness,  and  must  consent  to  see  her 
power  pass  into  the  hand  of  more  enter- 
prising naUons."  In  this  connection  it  is 
not  irrelevant  to  notice,  in  passing,  the 
advanced  position  of  the  United  States 
in  this  branch  of  mechanical  improve- 
ment From  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  we  read, — '*  There 
was  a  time  when  we  were  indebted  to 
Europe  for  a  portion  of  our  finest  ma- 
chinery, and  foreigners  regarded  Ameri- 
ean  ingenuity  as  at  its  cUmax  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wooden  nutmegs  and  clothes- 
pins. Latterly,  we  have  astonished  them 
with  our  patent  reapers  and  six  shooters, 
•nd,  at  last,  they  have  come  to  acknow 
Ittdge  that  our  mechanics  are  entitled  to 


rank  with  the  best  of  their  own.  A  far- 
ther illlustration  may  now  be  given. 
Yesterday  a  sloop  arrived  at  this  harbour 
bringing  from  the  Jersey  shore  forty  tone 
of  iron  machinery,  constructed  for  use  in 
Scotland,  and  the  same  is  now  being 
shipped  direct  to  Glasgow.  It  is  de- 
signed for  the  manufacture  of  India  Rub- 
ber goods,  a  process  in  which  America  is 
ahead  of  the  world." 

Thus  much  it  has  been  deemed  proper 
to  cite  in  order  that  the  positions  of  the 
nations  might  at  least  lye  noted  in  an  es- 
say like  the  one  in  hand.  We  now  re- 
sume the  subject  more  particularly  un- 
der consideration. 

When  we  survey  the  present  condition 
of  mankind,  and  view  it  in  contrast  with 
that  which  prevailed  years  ago — even  at 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century — or 
previous  to  the  various  discoveries  and 
improvements  which  have  been  made 
and  their  application  to  the  useful  arts 
and  employments  of  life— no  unprejudic- 
ed mind  can  fail  to  observe  a  marked 
change — an  onward  and  an  upward  pro- 
gress from  a  lower  to  a  higher  pesition, 
or,  in  other  words,  from  a  worse  to  a  bet- 
ter condition.  The  general  use  of  the 
hitherto,  comparatively,  unapplied  power 
of  steam — that  great  economiser  of  hu- 
man labour — the  introduction  and  use  of 
the  art  of  printing,  that  mighty  lever 
wielded  by  man  fur  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  and  the  enlightenment  and 
civilization  of  his  species — and  the  vari- 
ous improvements  in  machinery  which 
have  rendered  memorable  the  names  of 
Hargreaves,  of  Arkwright,  of  Crompton, 
of  Cart  Wright,  of  Whitney,  and  those 
other  benefactors  of  their  species  who 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  general 
advancement  and  prosperity — these,  all, 
have  produced  progressive  results  from 
a  worse  to  a  better  condition,  which  are 
both  gratifying  to  contemplate  and  full 
of  hopeful  promise  for  the  future.  In 
estimating  the  benefits  to  mankind  which 
the  triumphs  of  genius  have  achieved,  we 
are  not  to  confine  our  observation  to  any 
mere  locality.  Nor  are  we  to  look  ex- 
clusively to  what  any  particular  branch 
of  trade  may  for  a  brief  period  have  been 
inconvenienced  by  the  introduction  of  im- 
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proved  macbinerj  and  the  ase  of  steam  as 
a  motor,  in  its  peculiar  sphere  of  opera- 
tion. Oar  view  is  not  to  be  circumscrib- 
ed or  contracted  within  such  "  pent  up" 
limits.  But,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  to 
range  even  beyond  the  boundaries  of  ciT- 
ilization  itself,  and  wherever  the  results 
of  such  improvements  may  have  reached 
and  become  realized.  Are  we  to  be  told 
that  because  the  introduction  of  the 
printing  press  threw  out  of  employment 
a  handful  of  scribes  and  copyists,  there- 
fore mankind  has  not  been  benefitted  by 
the  genius  of  a  Gottenburg,  a  Faust,  a 
Schaeffer  ?  Are  we  to  be  told,  because 
of  the  successful  triumphs  of  the  genius 
of  a  Cartwright  and  the  consequent  in- 
troduction and  use  of  the  power-loom  in 
the  manufacture  of  that  great  staple 
which  forms  one  of  the  chief  elements  in 
the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  which 
has  contributed  so  much  to  elevate  Eng- 
land to  the  present  position  she  occupies 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth — that, 
therefore,  a  handful  of  weavers  and  spin- 
ners of  Manchester,  of  Preston,  and  of 
Glasgow,  have  been  inconvenienced,  and 
mankind,  society  at  large,  have  not  been 
benefitted  7  What  numerical  position — 
what  relative  proportion,  did  the  weavers 
and  spinners  of  the  world  occupy  to  the 
rest  of  mankind,  admitting  that  they  were 
losers,  which  they  were  not  ultimately? 
For,  they,  as  a  class,  were  proportionally 
benefitted  by  increased  production  and 
consequent  reduction  in  the  price  of  the 
manufactured  fabrics.  "  Who  [asks  Yon 
Raumerl  has  gained  by  all  the  changes 
which  modern  times  have  produced,  if 
not  the  manufacturer  and  his  workmen  ? 
Perhaps,  those  for  whom  they  work— the 
buyer,  the  public.  And  if  buyers  are. 
In  another  point  of  view,  sellers,  the  gain 
must  be  distributed  over  all.  The  asser- 
tion .  that  the  condition  of  the  labourer 
depends  entirely  on  his  earnings,  is  false 
and  mischievous; — it  depends  quite  as 
much  on  his  expenditure.  If,  instead  of 
the  three  shillings  he  received  a  few 
years  ago,  he  now  receives  two,  and  with 
these  two  can  buy  more  bread,  more  beer, 
more  meat,  and  more  manufactured  goods 
than  before  with  the  three,  his  condition 
is  in  foot  improved*    That  this  is  actually 


the  case  may  be  proved  fay  teeniate  cil- 
culations,  and  may  also  be  inferred  from 
the  general  appearance  of  the  workmen, 
from  the  large  deposits  in  the  Saving! 
Banks,  and  from  many  other  facts.    The 
hatred  of  machinery  [continues  this  dis- 
tingnished  traveller]  is  daily  on  the  de- 
cline.   It  is  not  more  more  oertun  that 
two  and  two  make  four,  than  that,  since 
the  invention  and  by  means  of  the  em- 
ployment of  machinery,  more  people  can 
be  and  are  actually  employed  than  be- 
fore.    One  workman  now  produces  as 
much  as  266  in  former  times,  or,  252,297 
persons  employed  in  the  cotton  manu&c- 
tories  of  a  large  district  of  England  now 
produce  as  much  as  would  formerly  bav! 
required  67,000,000  of  hands.    And  thii 
wondrous  augmentation  of  human  power 
and  human  dominion  over  matter  ought 
to  be  destroyed  or  denounced  as  a  ca- 
lamity." 

The  same  authority,  states,   that  "a 
century  ago  the  use  of  stockings  wu 
confined   to   comparatively   few.    Now 
50,000   families   are   employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  them ;   and  the  export 
amounU  to   1,200,000^.-— that  is,  to  ai 
much  as  the  value  of  the  whole  cotton 
manufactury  in  1760.     With  the  coa- 
sumption  of  one  bushel  of  coals,  which 
costs  three  pence,  or  a  fourth  of  a  shil- 
ling, a  steam  engine  raises  as  much  water 
as  could  be  raised  by  human  labour  forfiAy 
shillings.    If  the  coals  employed  in  Eng- 
land in  the  various  manufactures  and  eoia- 
merce,  were  replaced  by  human  hands, 
the  whole  agriculuiral  population  would 
be  required  to  execute  the  same  quaatitj 
of  work.    But  the  profits  of  their  labour 
would  not  nearly  suifioe  for  th«r  sub* 
sistence— not  even   were   coals  tweotj 
times  as  dear  as  they  now  are ;  the  inevi- 
table effects  of  which  would  be  to  annihi- 
late all  those  manufactures  which  are 
calculated  upon  cheap  fael."    And  $fit 
likewise,  in  the  art  of  printing,  to  whick 
allusion  has  been  made.    A  celebrated 
French  political  economist  atates  in  bis 
work,  ''Setting' aside  all  oonaideratioa 
of  the  prodigious  impulse  given  by  the 
art  of  printing  to  the  progress  of  hnvaa 
knowledge  and  civilisatioOy  I  will  speak 
of  it  merely  as  a  manulaeliire^  and  ia 
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MBioil  poial  of  Tiew.  When 
was  fifsl  brov^l  into  use,  a 
e  «f  oepjiato  were  of  eoune  im- 
f  deprived  of  ooenpation ;  for,  it 
fiiirij  reckoned,  that  one  jocuv 
printer  does  the  business  of  200 

We  may,  tberefure,  condade 
o«t  of  200  w«re  thrown  oat  of 
Mrt,  What  folkmed  ?  Why,  in  a 
%  the  greater  fiusiHty  of  reading 
ten  written  books,  the  low  price 
books  felly  the  stinnlns  this  in- 
pKwe  to  aatborship,  whether  de- 
SMMnement  or  instruction,  the 
tfesy  in  short,  of  all  these  causes, 
■a  eieotaally  as  to  set  at  work, 
f  Uttle  time,  more  journeymen 
Ihtfi  there  were  formerly  copy- 
id  If  we  could  now  calculate 
MidoB,  besides  the  number  of 
imnters,  the  total  number  of 
peof^le  that  the  press 
••paUon  for,  whether  as  type- 

mtkd  moulders,  paper-makers, 
eoaipositors,  book-binders,  book- 
Ad  the  like,  we  should  probably 
IIm  number  of  persons  occupied 
awifeeture  of  books  is  now  one 
lines  what  it  was  before  the 
ri»llng  was  invented.^'  And  the 
Ihor  states  that  "the  manufkc- 
eUoo  mom  occupies  more  hands 
Qd»  France  and  Germany,  tlwn 
ton  4he  introduction  of  the  ma* 
tiMMt  has  abridged  and  perfected 
lek  ef  Bannfacture  in  so  remark- 
igree." 

iftla  which  have  come  under  our 
•-leaffA  that  the  amount  of  paper 
I  annually  in  France  is  about  155,- 
pmnds,  of  irhich  17,000,000  are 
.  England  produces  about  177,- 
poeinds  and  exports  16,000,000. 
tad  States  consumes  about  270,- 
pUnnds  more  than  England  and 
ombined.  In  England  and  France 
teted  that  four  and  a  half  pounds 
mned  for  each  person — while  in 
sd  Slates  ten  pounds  are  estimat- 
eh  individual.  The  rags  requir- 
ke  the  270,000,000  pounds  oon- 
n  the  United  States  amount  to 
900  pounds — one  pound  and  a 
yi  rags  being  required  to  make 


one  pound  of  paper.  Education  in  Amer- 
ica being  more  general,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans being  a  reading  people,  she  requires 
more  paper  than  any  other  country.  So 
rightly  argues  our  authority.  And  may 
we  not  ask,  is  it  not  a  benefit  to  mankind 
to  have  the  price  of  cotton  twist  reduoed 
from  thirty-eight  shillings  a  pound,  as  It 
was  in  1786,  down  to  one  shilling  and  a 
few  pence  in  1850  7 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  steals 
power  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is 
equal  to  about  8,000,000  men's  power,  or 
about  1,600,000  horse  power,  and  that  a 
horse  requires  eight  times  the  soil  for 
producing  food  that  a  man  does.  Guided 
by  these  data,  let  us  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose the  whole  amount  of  steam  power  as 
a  motor  of  the  machinery  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  to  be  utterly  abolished 
— that  power  by  which  production  has 
been  multiplied,  prices  reduced,  and  to 
which,  including  the  machinery  and 
tools  which  it  propels,  society  is  so  large- 
ly indebted  for  most  of  the  luxuries  and 
comforts  of  existence  and  the  eleyating 
refreshments  of  social  life.  Let  us  tm- 
agine  that  the  sweet  melancholy  hum  of 
the  soil  rumbling  mill-music  has  been 
suddenly  stilled — the  power-looms  of 
Manchester  and  of  the  whole  manufae- 
toriog  districts  rendered  inoperative  and 
paralysed.  In  such  a  state  of  mechani- 
cal palsy  and  commercial  stagimtion,  it 
w^ld  require,  provided  such  machinery 
could  be  put  in  motion  by  human  or 
physical  labour,  additional  subsistence  of 
1,600,000  horses,  or  an  area  of  soil  whieh 
would  produce  the  food  of  12,800,000 
men,  a  number  exceeding  the  whole  pop- 
ulation of  Spain,  nearly  equal  to  one 
half  that  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, and  about  one-third  that  of  France. 
And  when  we  come  to  estimate  the 
wages  of  8,000,000  able  operatives,  more 
by  upwards  of  7,500,000  than  all  the  ship- 
builders, carters,  millers,  grocers,  ba- 
kers, butchers,  masons,  smiths,  tailor% 
and  shoemakers  in  England-*and  then 
compare  the  result  with  the  present  cost 
of  steam  as  a  motor  of  the  machinery 
of  Great  Britain,  we  should  see  in  an- 
other view  the  vast  benefit  to  mankind  of 
its  disoovery  and  application  in  the  fHrae- 
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Ucal  arts  of  life,  as  the  world's  great  eco- 
nomical motive  power.    There  is  a  yqI- 
gar  notion  abroad  that  the  few  are  made 
rich  at  the  expense  of  the  many ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  idea  entertained  by 
the  prejudiced  and  unthinking  and  at- 
tempted in  some  quarters  to  be  sustained, 
that  the  operative  classes,  the  bone  and 
iinew  of  the  body  politic,  are  not  benefit- 
ted by  the  use  of  steam  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery— or,  are  poorly  paid 
0ven, — it  is  surprising  to  one  to  whom 
it  may  be  new,  to  learn  that  wages  ab- 
sorb the  greater  part  by  far  of  the  oust  of 
many  or  most  of  the  articles  of  manu- 
fkcture.    It  has  been  ascertained  by  care^ 
fal  calcul4|tions,  that  out  of  £100  worth 
of  fine  scissors,  the  workmen  have  £96. 
Out  of  £100  worth  of  razors,  they  have 
£90.    Out  of  £100  worth  of  knives  and 
forks,  they    have  £65.     Out  of  £100 
worth  of  fine  linen  yarn,  they  have  £48. 
Out    of  £100    worth    of  fine    woollen 
cloth,  they  have  £60;  and  so  on  with 
most   of   the  articles   of  manufacture. 
And  this,  too,  without  contributing  to 
the  necessary  capital  invested  in  the  va- 
rious branches  of  minufacture  in  which 
they  labour.    To  elucidate  still  further 
how  mechanical  skill  and  labour  enhance 
the  value  of  the  raw  material,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  '*  a  bar  of  iron  valued  at 
five  dollars,  worked  into  horse  shoes  is 
worth  $10  50— into  needles,  $353— into 
penknife  blades,  $3,285— into  shirt  Mit- 
tons,  $29,480 — into  balance  springs  of 
watches,  $250,000.     Thirty-one  pounds 
of  iron  have  been  made  into  wire  up- 
I wards  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  miles 
in  length,  and  so  fine  was  the  fabric  that 
ft  part  of  it  was  converted,  in  lieu  of 
horse  hair,  into  a  barrister's  wig."    A 
paragraph  in  a  paper  of  the  day,  tells  us 
that  a  single  pound  of  flaxen  thread,  in- 
tended for  the  finest  specimen  of  French 
Iftoe,  is  valued  at  $000,  the  length  of  the 
thread  being  about  226  miles.     Thus, 
when  we  estimate  the  value  of  a  pound 
of  the  raw  material  before  it  has  been 
•aljeoted  to  the  manipulation  of  the  ope- 
Xfttive  or  the  appliances  of  machinery, 
aaid  then  compare  it  with  its  acquired 
iikie  when  apan  into  the   finest  laee 
■tfi^di  we  flifty  finrm  an  adequate  con* 


ception  of  the  large  propc 
superadded  value  by  labou] 
into  the  hands  and  pockets 
tive.  Surely  such  proport 
than  a  shilling  a  day.  F4 
informed  by  Mr.  Macaulay, 
eration  preceding  the  Revolt 
man  employed  in  the  great 
facture  of  £ngland  thought 
paid  if  he  gained  six  shilli 
And  Mr.  Hume  tells  oa  Ikal 
of  Henry  YII.  the  wages  o 
a  bricklayer,  a  tiler,  wete 
about  ten  pence  a  day.''  Mi 
that,  at  the  close  of  the  mn 
tury,  the  wages  of  labour, 
money,  were  not  more  tbaii 
they  now  are ;  and,  thai  tl 
articles  important  to  tlie  i 
of  which  the  price  was  ai 
half  of  what  it  now  is.  '*] 
as  is  now  given  %o  the  im 
poor-house  [we  are  told]  wai 
seen  on  the  trencher  of  tlie 
a  shopkeeper— the  great  ai 
on  rye,  barley,  and  oatt; 
coal,  candles,  soap,  shoea,  al 
generally  all  articles  of  ekM 
articles  of  bedding  were  asi 
An  old  ballad,  as  cited  by  1 
forms  us  that  '*  sixpence  a4 
ed  by  hard  labour  at  the  li 
"a  shilling  a  day,  the  poa 
what  the  weaver  would  ha 
were  done."  This  master  < 
sings  in  the  ballad  referradi 

*^In  former  ages  we  used  to^i 
So  that  our  work-fi)lks  like 

live — 
But  the  tiroes  are  changedi  « 

them  know, 
We  will  make  them  to  work 

pence  a  day. 
Tho'  a  Bhilling  they  deserve 

their  just  pay. 
If  at  all  they  murmur,  and 

small, 
We  bid  them  choose  whether 

at  all— 
And  thus  we  do  gain  all  oiir 

estate, 
By  many  poor  men  that  work  ei 
Then  hey  for  the  ck>tfaing  tia 

on  brave— 
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fto  to  umI  mad  mojrl,  nor  jei  to  f;vded  al  u  iudepmdmt  %vi  impartiil 
obMrrer,  sUtH,  in  fail  iaterMtiof;  tT«t«ls, 
man  do  work  bard,  but  wa  livaw  Uwt  "  itMim  eo^nra  and  Iron  nilrokdl 
bftT«  altorad  niid  immeaanrably  eitandil 
b*a  we  will  tmd  we  coma  when  ^11  tradaa  ouried  on  in  the  neifthborhood 
MS-"  -of  Bdbburg.    The  folly  of  oppuritlon  to 

»B  maohinerj  ia  b«re  u  cleM  u  dny,  im4 
it  m«j  be  proved  with  matbematioU  pra^ 
Non,  that  withoqt  thew  new  power*  mnd 
reeonrcw,  thonianda  of  men  ooald  bM 
gain  a  liTelibood;  that  Uie  popniatim 
baa  incresaed,  and  more  tban  one  entirelj 
new  braneb  at  indnitrj  baa  Briim."  1b 
a  large  ooal  mine  he  visited,  be  atatea, 
"there  are  three  steam  engivea,  of  106 
borae  power  eaob,  and  one  of  300  horet 
power,  making  altogetbar  600  horM 
power.  The  beam  of  tbia  Wgeet  eilptM 
oontaina  81,S40  ponnde  of  masiiTe  iron. 
It  makaa  fifteen  atrokea  in  a  minnte,  eaA 
of  which  raiaea  800  poanda  weight  of 
water.  The  price  of  thia  one  engine  waa 
10,000  ponnda  aterling.  The  iron  rail- 
roada  run  for  milea  in  different  direction*, 
and  the  coet  u,  on  an  average,  4  shilling* 
a  foot  Bverf  day  about  3,240,000, 
pound*  of  ooal  are  tuhen  from  thia  one 
mine,  or  972  millioiA  ponnd*  in  300  daya' 
work.  If  all  thi*  labor  were  to  be  ef- 
fected by  men  and  boraea,  manj  sqaar* 
milea  of  ouuntry  would  be  required  lor 
their  aopport,  and  ooal  woald  riae  to  an 
exorbitant  price.  All  manufaetoriaa 
whioh  cannot  be  carried  on  nithoat  cheap 
fn4,  wonld  go  to  rain." 

But  labor-aaTing  machine*,  as  they  are 
called,  are,  in  fact,  laiwr  producing  ma- 
chine* alao.  Increaacd  production  leada 
to  increaaed  redaction  in  price.  Itedue-,| 
tion  in  price  leads  to  increaied  consamp- 
tion.  Increased  ooniumption  of  producta 
leads  to  aocumulation  of  oapital.  Aooa- 
malation  of  capital  leads  loincreaaed  em- 
ployment of  labor,  becauae  in  order  to 
render  capital  remunerating,  it  must  be 
linked  with  labor.  Without  the  employ- 
ment of  tabor  by  capital,  the  latter  mast 
remain  dormant  and  unprodnetife,  an4 
be  merely  gaied  npon,  a*  are  the  hoarda 
of  the  miser  locked  up  in  his  nnprodne- 
tira  oofiWr*.  Hence,  it  is  evoWed  that 
capital,  the  capitalist,  inalrad  of  bnng 
tiie  poor  man's  enemy,  aa  we  hear  at 
tknes  ttom  the  lipa  of  demagoguei^  te- 
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eomes  bis  best  and  indispenmble  friends 
Capital  is  the  natural  element  in  whioh 
labor  lives,  and  movee,  and  bas  its  being. 
It  is  its  natural  magnet  and  ally.  Like 
the  swell  of  the  ooean,  the  aocnmnlalaoa 
of  capital  leads  but  to  its  own  subsidenee 
agun,  and  dispersion  throughout  die 
▼ast  expanse  and  ramifications  of  trade 
and  enterprise,  whose  operations  led  orig- 
inally to  its  aoouraulatiott.  Its  very  ele> 
ment  is  motion — not  inactivity  and  stag- 
Bation*  Constituting  as  it  does  the  very 
pabulum  of  trade  and  civilization,  with- 
oat  it  the  arm  of  labour,  in  the  present 
epoch  of  the  world's  progress,  would  be 
paraliied,  and  the  conditions  of  the  work- 
ing man,  deplorable  indeed.  It  may  be 
irae  that  it  has  been  abused.  The  power 
of  gold,  at  times,  doubtless  has  been 
wielded  in  the  heartless  cause  of  human 
oppression.  But  instances  of  its  abuse 
bave  become  more  and  more  rare,  as  the 
knowledge  of  human  rights  has  become 
more  and  more  diffused,  and  the  law  of 
progress  has  made  itself  more  operative 
by  the  teachings  of  the  school-master  and 
the  printing-press-  We  do  not  now  read 
of  any  Mr.  John  Biiset  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  sometime  member  from  Bara- 
•taple,  who,  like  that  worthy  prototype, 
is  blind  enough,  and  hardy  enough,  to 
stand  up  at  his  desk  in  that  Assembly  of 
the  Witenagemot,  in  this,  our  day  and 
generation,  and  proclaim  to  his  compeers, 
that  an  English  mechanic,  instead  of  •la- 
ving like  a  native  of  Bengal  for  a  piece 
of  copper,  exacts  a  shilling  a  day  1  Ob, 
no,  my  brothers  I  Those  gloomy  periods 
of  the  pasti  when  oppression  was,  indeed, 
the  scourge  of  the  many  and  the  weak ; 
when,  after  a  day  of  hard  toil,  the  sturdy 
yeoman  or  mechanic  returned  to  bis  home 
witli  the  miserable  pittance  of  a  six-pence 
as  the  due  reward  of  his  labour — ^these 
dark  times,  we  may  believe,  are  passed 
away  forever,  and  man's  destiny  is  still 
onward  and  upward.  But,  as  it  is  with 
oapital,  so  may  we  say  it  is  with  labour. 
Indeed  they  act  and  re-act  upon  each 
other.  Their  life  is  activity,  and  they 
aiay  be  regarded  as  in  a  sound  o<mdition 
only  when  linked  together  in  that  golden 
ohain  of  mutually  remuneratinir  oper»> 
tions,  which  contribute  so  much  to  the 


prosperity  of  mankind.    And  thns  it  k 
evolved,  that  the  true  interesti  of  asa- 
kind  are  inseparable.    There  ought  tsbl 
no  clashing  of  classes  or  interests,  bates 
the  contrary,  a  anion  and  a  haimonf 
should  ever  be  encouraged  and  pronotod. 
Every  forward  and  upward  move— ever; 
eucoessfnl  struggle  of  genius,  in  wbtt> 
ever  sphere  it  may  exert  its  efforts  or  di- 
rect its  aims — every  improvement  in  Ihc 
practical  arts  of  life^  which  ttie  analTti- 
oal  mind  of  Europe  and  her  offspring  his 
invented  or  discovered— every  saecsMfoi 
application  of  the  science  of  mecbanioB 
in  the  construction  of  labor  economisers— 
all  carry  along  wiUi  them  in  the  great  up- 
ward, though   gradual   movement,  tbe 
whole  human  race ;  elevating  it  to  a  po- 
sition, no  matter  how  little,  still  sone- 
what  higher  in  tbe  social  scale  than  Uwt 
previously  occupied.    The  beneficial  rs- 
suits  of  tho  combination  of  intellect,  capi- 
tal, labor — brilliant,  elevating,  and  graod, 
as  they  are,  can  scarce  be  fully  estimated. 
We  must  go  backward  into  the  darknsH 
of  Uie  past,  and  gase  upon  **  the  diseaiSi 
and  the  famine,  and  tbe  toil."   We  mui 
behold  the  oppression  of  the  week,  sod 
feel  sensible   of  the   helplessness  sad 
nervelessness  of  our  own  arm.    Wsmait 
behold  the  human  mind  beclonded  by  ig- 
norance,  fettered   by   superstitioo,  and 
groping  amid   the  sorroanding  glooa. 
And,  when  we  emerge  from  this  aneieot 
Crimea— this  Cimmerian  darkness-wkioh 
abode  for  a  time,  like  the  Dirine  wrath, 
upon  tbe  face  of  tho  great  deep  of  the 
past,  and  tlicn  behold  tbe  eomparatifslj 
daazling  brilliancy  whioh  illnminea  aad 
characterises  the  vast   expanse  of  the 
present,  we  become  well  nigh  blinded  bj 
the  change,  and  are  almost  incapable  d 
realizing  the  wondroue  transition. 

About  the  time  that  Arkwrigbt  mu 
contemplating  his  Inventions,  tbeqosa- 
tity  of  cotton  introduced  iftio  Saglsad 
was  about  16,000,000  ponnds.  Thequaa- 
tity  of  yam,  whidi  at  tbe  same  period 
was  comparatively  nothing,  was  a  few 
years  ago,  about  100,000,000  pomids.  l» 
price  at  that  time,  aboot  tlie  year  1780-S, 
was  38  shiltings.  In  fbnr  years  the  in- 
oreased  production  had  rodaood  the  piiA 
to  9  shillings  and  5  penee,  and  sabse- 
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qnenUj  to  2  shillings  and  11  pen«e.  Not 
onlj  so  with  regard  to  the  prioe.  The 
■mber  of  persons  employed  is  greater 
Asa  at  aoj  preTioos  period — both  in  the 
eahiTatiofi  and  mannfacture  of  this  sta- 
ple—and the  area  for  its  prodnetion  will 
be  sdll  fortber  enlarged.  We  are  told 
\j  Maoaolay  that  at  the  end  of  the  17th 
eentory,  Manchester  did  not  receiye  an* 
WBLtlij  more  than  2,000,000  pounds  of 
eottoD,  an  amonnt  which  wonld  not  now 
npply  the  demand  for  forty-eight  hoars, 
it  was  then  a  mean,  ill-built,  market 
town,  containing  under  6000  people,  with 
act  a  single  printing-press  nor  a  ooaoh. 
It  BOW  reoeiyes  from  the  port  of  Liver- 
pool, tbmt  once  **  obscare  hamlet  on  the 
banks  of  the  Masey,  the  abode  of  a  few 
isfaemen/'  600,000,000  poonds  of  cotton 
aannallj — maintains  one  hundred  print- 
ing preseee — ^and  snpports  twenty  coach 
fiietoriee.  Her  6000  population  has 
sirelled  to  the  astonishing  number,  inclu- 
drag  the  township  of  Salford,  of  315,900. 
The  population  of  Manchester  proper  in 
^1  wae  228,437.  So,  of  the  progress 
of  Leeds,  of  Sheffield,  of  Birmingham, 
•f  Preston*  and  of  Blackburn.  Indeed 
wherever  capital  has  accumulated,  and 
steam  maehinery  and  cotton  have  been 
linked,  there  population  and  labor  have 
gathered,  attracted  by  their  natural  mag- 
neta.  Saeh  are  some  of  the  cheering  re- 
sults of  the  combination  of  intellect,  cap- 
ital, labor,  steam,  machinery  and  cotton ; 
results  not  confined  exclusively  in  their 
henefteial  effects  to  the  few,  but  which 
have  been  enjoyed  in  their  measure  by 
the  civilised  world,  and  whose  influence 
has  reaehed  the  utmost  bounds  of  the 
earth.  The  ootton  manufiioture,  it  has 
been  eetimaled,  furnishes  rabsistence  fbr 
1,200,000  to  1,400,000  and  upwards,  of 
the  operatives  of  England.  The  number 
of  cotton  mills  in  1787  amounted  to  143. 
fn  1838,  the  factories  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  numbered  1903.  But  in- 
oreased  prodnetion  in  manufactures  re- 
hires inereased  prodoetion  of  the  raw 
material.  Hence  springs  increased  de- 
■land  §ar  labor,  which  exerts  its  influence 
thron^heot  those  branohes  of  trade  natn- 
rallj  or  artifleially  connected  with  the 
iwfiMstnre  of  the  staple.    It  demands 


increased  area  of  soil ;  it  demands  in- 
oreased  facilities  of  transportation  te 
market ;  it  demands  increased  amount  of 
tonnage  for  shipment  in  a  domestic  and 
foreign  trade;  it  demands  increased  nun^ 
her  of  seamen.  So  that  cotton,  steam 
and  machinery,  by  which  labour  is  econe- 
mised,  in  their  peculiar  sphere,  may  bo 
regarded  as  a  most  important  spring  in 
commerce,  upon  which  the  prosperity  of 
Bngland,  America,  and  the  world,  much 
and  mainly  depends.  The  demand  for 
increased  production  renders  it  necessary 
that  the  primeval  and  luxuriant  forests 
shall  be  felled,  or  made  fields  of,  and 
cleared  of  the  virgin  growth;  so  that 
lands  which  may  have  k>eeo  hitherto  coofr- 
paratively  unproductive  to  the  land-owner 
or  agricnltorist,  are  brought  under  the 
transforming  infioenee  of  the  plough,  in 
order  that  the  increased  demand  of  the 
loom  may  be  amply  supplied.  Rail-roada 
are  rendered  necessary,  reaching  their 
iron  arms  into  hitherto  distant  and  com- 
paratively inaccessible  regions  of  oooa- 
try,  so  that  the  iron  horse  harnessed  upon 
the  metal  track,  and  pufling  and  panting 
for  action,  may  convey  by  his  magie 
power  into  the  marts  and  sesrports  of  the 
thriving  land,  the  lumber,  the  coal,  the 
iron,  the  hemp,  the  tobacco,  the  sugar, 
the  grain,  the  cotton,  and  all  those  rich 
mineral  and  agricultural  products  of  the 
soil,  which  form  the  staples  of  trade,  the 
basis  of  commerce,  and  enter  into  the 
elements  of  that  grand  system  of  inter* 
communication  and  national  redproeity 
whose  benign  inflnence  has  so  much  con- 
tribeted  to  the  present  state  of  enlight- 
enment, civilization  and  general  proe- 
perity. 

The  primeval  and  unalterable  law  of 
human  progress,  seems  in  due  time  to  have 
exerted  its  influence  upon  the  subjective 
or  intellectual  as  well  as  upon  the  outward 
or  objective  domain  of  the  creation.  In- 
tellect, labour  and  capital  have  supplied 
the  demands  of  growth.  The  Godlike 
mind  of  man  has  devised  these  various 
improvements  and  evolved  those  original 
creations,  which,  by  multiplying  produc- 
tion, reducing  prices,  and  increasing 
consumption,  have  aecumulated  capital 
and  fbmished   to  labour  its  necessary 
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pftbulum.  It  is  cotton  which,  chidlj,  aa 
an  isolated  product,  enables  the  United 
States  to  pay  its  annual  indebtedness  for 
importations.  It  is  cotton  which  gives  to 
the  South  her  importance  in  the  Confede- 
racy. It  is  cotton  with  which  the  interests 
of  the  whole  country  are  interwoven.  It 
is  cotton  which  employs  the  more  than  20 
millions  of  spindles  in  the  factories  of 
England  and  feeds  and  sustains  millions 
of  her  people.  It  is  cotton  which  makes 
it  the  interest  of  the  free  States  to  sustain 
•lavery.  It  is  oottoc  and  the  Cotton 
Gin  which  has  enlarged  the  slave  area  and 
made  it  the  Institution  of  the  country.  It 
is  cotton  that  is  King,  Emperor,  Auto* 
crat.  President.  For  the  last  five  yean 
the  annual  average  amount  of  cotton  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  reached 
1,026,(^59,156  pounds— or  256,414,789 
bales  at  400  pounds  each  bale  or,  at  10 
oents  a  pound,  worth  upwards  of  ]02i 
millions  of  dollars.  In  1855  the  value  of 
the  cotton  supplied  to  Great  Britain  by 
the  South  was  $57,616,749.  Cotton  con- 
stitutes, in  value,  more  than  two-thirds  of 
tiie  domestic  exports  of  the  United  States 
to  France.  And  if  we  compare  the  total 
amount  in  value  of  the  domestic  exports 
■p  to  June  1846,  which  reached  $132,- 
666,955,  with  the  annual  average  value 
of  the  cotton  alone  exported  to  Great 
Britain  during  the  last  four  years,  we 
shall  find  that  the  value  of  the  cotton  is 
nearly  equal  to  one  half  of  the  whole  do- 
mestic exports  of  the  country  in  1849. 
It  was  more  in  1849  than  one  half  of  all 
the  domestic  exports  of  the  growth,  pro- 
duce, and  manufactures  of  the  United 
States^inoluding  the  sea,  the  forest,  the 
field  and  the  loom. 

Up  to  June  '1853  the  total  amount  of 
the  value  of  the  exports  of  the  growth, 
produce  and  manufacture  of  the  United 
States  was  $213,417,697  of  which  amount, 
the  value  of  the  cotton  alone  was  $109,- 
456,404— or,  more  than  one  half  in  value 
of  the  whole  domestic  exports  of  the 
country.  This  statement  excludes  the 
thread  and  yarn  and  manufactured  goods, 
which  reached  in  value  $8,768,804.  Such 
is  the  position  which  this  great  staple 
occupies  in  the  domestic  exports  of  the 
country.    Having  arrived  at  this  stand- 


point, we  may   pause  and  ask  if  the 
various  discoveries  and  inventions,  ^eh, 
from  time  to  time  have  been  made  and 
laid  before  the  onoe  wondering  gase  cf 
mankind,  have  not  resulted  in  ineslculi- 
ble  benefits  to  society,  what  is  progrsn 
worth  7    Of  what  use  is  the  applicatioa 
of  mechanics  in  the  construction  of  labour 
economiaers,  and  of  what  worth  is  the 
employment  of  steam  as  a  motor  ?    If  tbe 
genius  of  Watt,  of  Hargreaves,  of  Aik* 
wright,  of  Compton,  of  Cartwright,  of 
Whitney,  and  of  those  others  who  htn 
shed  a  ray  of  light   so  brilliant  apon 
struggling  and  toiling  man,  have  not  con- 
tributed to  his  elevation  and  benefit^  theo 
for  what  have  they  lived  and  toiled?   If 
the  results  flowing  from  the  disooTeriei 
and  labours  of  these  public  bene&cton 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  blessings,  tfaei 
intellectual  improvement  and  social  ele- 
vation, after  which  mankind  has  beea 
struggling  from  the  day  s  of  Adam,  Uirough 
each  successive  generation  to  tbe  present 
period,  are   phantoass  and  dreams!   If 
man  has  not  been  benefitted,  then  the  re- 
sults of  enlightenment  and  civiliutiaa 
are  nothing  worth.    Tbm  wortsbope  of 
the  world  may  as  well  be  dosed,  eDte^ 
prise  become  clogged  in  all  its  avenoes, 
and  the  triumphs  and  achievementsof  mind 
over  material  elements,  be  utterly  csit 
down  and  annihilated.     Strange  as  it  may 
now  be  regarded,  there  was  no  little  op- 
position to  the  inventions  which  were 
designed  to  operate  in  the  peculiar  spbeit 
of  labor  in  which  they  were  engaged  by 
those  who  deemed  their  interests  most 
deeply  involved.    The  conduct  of  such 
reminds  us  forcibly  of  that  of  Bemetrios 
the  £phesian  silversmith  and  tboee  crafts- 
men who  united  with  him  against  what 
they  deemed  the  pernicious  intermeddtiag 
of  St  Paul.    Their  outcry   «' Great  ii 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians" — was  the  saae 
in  spirit  as  that  raised  agmnst  the  **  new 
way"  introduced  by  those  other  apostlei 
heralding  the  inventionfl  and  improft* 
ments  of  a  later  age.    It  has  tamed  ool 
to  have  been  an  error  in  those  who  thooght 
that  the  handicraft  of  the  weaver  and 
spinner  was  to  be  endamaged — and  that 
their  occupation,  if  not  gone,  was  at  lesst 
to  be  greatly  endamaged.    They  seem  to 
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have  been  voder  the  delosioii  that  the 
more  improTements  one  introduoed  and 
the  more  the  old  paths  are  forsaken  and 
abolished,  for  the  new  paths  which  a  ne- 
eessitj  was  laid  upon  the  inventive  genius 
of  man  to  open — a  necessity  coeval  with 
the  endowment  of  mind  itself— so  much 
the  more  are  the  opportunities  lessened  of 
securing  employment  in  those  spheres  of 
labour  thus  ruthlessly  invaded.    But  such 
a  delusion  is  opposed  to  facts  and  experi- 
ence.   It  was  a  subjective  truth  wholly  at 
war  with  the  objective,  and  equal    in 
absarditj  to  the  shrine-makers  and  shrine- 
worshippers  of  the   Ephesian  goddess. 
The  argument  of  all  such  is  what  has 
been  aptlj  characterised  as  the  "slow- 
coach argument" — and  was  used  against 
the  uae  of  coaches  after  this  form :  **  Be- 
fore coaches  were  set  up,  travellers  rode 
on  horseback,  and  men  had  boots,  spurs, 
saddles,  bridles,  saddle-cloths,  and  good 
riding  suits,  coats  and  cloaks,  stockings 
and  hatSy  whereby  the  wood  and  leather 
of  the  kingdom  were  consumed.    Besidest 
most  gentlemen,  when  they  travelled  on 
horseback  used  to  ride  with  swords,  belts, 
pistols,  portmanteaus,  and  hatcases,  for 
which,  in  these  coaches,  they  have  little 
or  no  occasion.    For,  when  they  rode  on 
horseback,  they  rode  in  one  suit,  and  car- 
ried another  to  wear  vrhen  they  came  to 
their  journey's  end ;  but  in  coaches  tbey 
ride  in  a  ailk  suit,  silk  stocking?,  beaver 
hats,  Ac,  and  carry  no  other  with  them. 
This  is  because  they  escape  the  wet  and 
dirt,  which,  upon  horseback  they  cannot 
avoid  ;  whereas,  in  two  or  three  journeys 
on  horseback,  these  clothes  and  hats  were 
wont  to  be  spoiled;  which  done,  they 
were  forced  to  have  new  very  oflen,  and 
that  increased  the  consumption  of  manu- 
fiictorea."     So  much  for  the  "  slow-coach 
argument" — as  urged  in  1673.    One  hun- 
dred years  after,  that  is,  in  1779,  a  des- 
perate effort  was  made,  as  we  read  in  Mr. 
Baine'a  work,  to  put  down  Hargreaves's 
spinning  jenny.    A  mob  rose  and  scoured 
^e  country  for  several  miles  round  Black- 
burn, demolished  the  jennies  and  with 
them  all  the  cording  engines,  waterframes 
and  every  machine  turned  by  water  and 
horses.     It  may  appear  strange  that  not 
merely  tbe  working  classes  but  even  the 


middle  and  upper  classes  entertained  a 
great  dread  of  machinery.  Not  peroeiv- 
ing  the  tendency  of  any  invention,  which 
improved  and  cheapened  the  manufacture^ 
to  cause  an  extended  demand  for  its  pro* 
ducts  and  thereby  to  give  employment  to 
more  hands  than  it  superseded — those 
classes  were  alarmed  lest  the  poor  rates 
should  be  burdened  with  workmen  thrown 
idle.  They  therefore  connived  at  and 
even  actually  joined  in  the  opposition  to 
machinery  and  did  all  in  their  power  to 
screen  the  rioters  from  punishment.  The 
same  authority  which  we  are  citing  also 
informs  us  that  the  Grandfather  of  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  was  an  enter* 
prising  spinner  and  calico  printer,  had 
his  machinery  thrown  into  the  river  and 
was  in  personal  danger  from  the  fury  of 
the  mob.  But  we  need  not  multiply  such 
instances  of  blind  opposition  to  the  irre- 
sistible law  of  human  progress.  Such 
opposition  baseverbeen  exhibited  towarda 
what  have  been  erroneously  regarded  as 
novelties  disturbing  the  peace  and  equili« 
brium  of  society.  History  has  made  us 
familiar  with  the  trials  and  difficulties  and 
persecutions  of  those  men  of  mark  of 
former  times.  We  may  regard  them  as 
so  many  prophetic  harbingers  and  pio- 
neers— the  solitary  voices  of  men  crying 
in  the  wilderness,  whose  proclamations, 
though  fraught  with  glad  tidings,  brought 
down  upon  them  the  anathemas  of  theur 
blind  compatriots.  Who  does  not  re- 
member the  persecution  of  that  noble 
Florentine,  whose  idea  was  deemed  beret* 
ical  by  the  sacred  college^and  the 
meanness  and  treachery  of  the  2d  John 
of  Portugal  towards  the  great  Qenoese. 
But  as  the  abolishment  of  the  craft  of 
the  shrine-makers  and  by  consequence 
that  of  the  worship  of  the  great  Diana  of 
the  Ephesians,  was  made  to  yield  to  the 
introduction  of  what  was  called  the  "new 
way" — and  as  that  worship  was  more  than 
insignificant  when  compared  with  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  introduction  of 
Christianity — ^so  does  the  temporary  in- 
convenience of  a  handful  of  craftsmen  in 
any  employment  of  life,  in  whieh  machi- 
nery may  have  been  introduced  and  labor 
economised,  sink  into  iusignificance  when 
viewed  in  contrast  with  the  triumphs  and 
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gOBenl  adyantages  achieved  and  diifosed 
)ij  the  inventive  geniae  of  man.  iind, 
"  what  are  to  be  the  ultimate  limits  and 
advantages  of  mechanical  discoveries"  no 
one.  can  foresee.  The  investigation  of 
Dfttnral  forces  is  yet  far  from  being  fin- 
ished. 'Ejery  day  discloses  some  new 
•eieotifle  troth,  which  is  forthwith  im- 
pressed  into  the  service  of  mankind  and 
tends  to  diminish  the  sum  of  human 
dmggery  and  suffering."  The  immutable 
law  of  progress  is  still  in  action  and  the 
flattering  dream  of  man's  oltimate  per- 
IbctibiUty  may  yet  be  realised.  In  the 
language  of  the  Student  ''to  the  man 
who  finds  it  possible  to  entertain  Ibis 
liope»  how  different  an  aspect  the  world 


wears  I  Casting  his  glance  forwaid,  how 
wondrous  a  light  rests  upon  theftikBre! 
the  farther  he  eztwds  his  vision,  the 
brighter  the  light !  Animated  by  a  hope 
more  sublime  than  wishes  boanded  to 
earth  ever  before  inspired,  he  feels  armed 
vrith  the  courage  to  oppose  svrrovndiog 
prejudices  and  the  war&re  of  hoetile 
customs.  No  sectariaB  advantage— no 
petty  benefit  is  before  him— he  eeei  bat 
the  regeneration  of  mankind  I  From  the 
disease  and  the  famine  and  the  toil  aroond 
him,  his  spirit  bursts  into  prophesy  sod 
dwells  among  future  agee!  Even  if  hi 
error,  he  luxuriates  in  tiie  larg^t  bseevo- 
lence— and  dies,  if  a  visionaiy,  tbe 
visionary  of  the  grandest  dreaa. 


MT  MOTHER. 


BT  LOTTia  UNWOOD. 


MotheTf  Fm  weary  now,  life's  mazes  threading-^ 
My  feet  are  faltering,  and  I  long  for  rest ; 

Long  for  thy  love-light  where  I  now  am  treading. 
Long  for  thy  voice  to  tell  me  I  am  blest. 

Cold  ones  are  *ronnd  me,  those  who  love  me  ne/er, 
With  all  the  fondness  of  my  earnest  heart; 

In  the  wild  thoaghts  that  tremble  there  forever, 
And  poet-dreams — they  bear  but  little  part. 

I  miss  thy  love,  I  miss  thy  low  words  stealing 
Like  music  o'er  me,  and  thy  fond  caress ; 

Thy  kiss  at  eve,  my  wounded  spirit  healing^^ 
Thy  prayer— »ll,  aU  thy  tenderness. 

• 

Home  is  not  home  without  thee,  dearest  mother  I 
I  miss  thy  smile  at  morn,  at  noon,  and  eve ; 

Thy  precious  love  I  find  not  in  another, 

Hope*B  flow'ry  garland  blossomed  to  deceive. 


And  they  have  faded — all  those  brilliant  flowers, 
E'er  the  young  morning  of  my  life  is  o*er ; 

Those  asphodels  that  bloomed  in  early  bowers, 

Have  dropped  tlieir  petals  on  Time's  barren  shore. 

And  thy  sweet  love  comes  o'er  my  memory  stealing. 
Like  the  still  moonlight  over  midnight  streams ; 

Stilling  to  peace  the  wilder  waves  of  feeling. 
Hushing  to  rest  life*s  fitful  feverdreams. 
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Tbe  May  number  of  the  Mesaenger  con- 
t&ised  a  review  of  Parton's  Life  and  Tiroes 
of  Aaron  Burr,  which  strack  me  as 
peculiarly  candid  in  spirit  and  just  in 
oonclosion«  The  final  "summing  up" 
or  analysis  given  of  Barr's  character  is, 
to  my  mind»  the  most  consistent  and  sat- 
isfactory one  I  have  ever  read. 

A  reperasal  of  that  admirable  paper 
bas  jost  reminded  me  that  I  am  in  posses- 
sion of  two  pieces  of  information  in  respect 
to  Mr.  Parton's  hero,  and  Luther  Martin's 
"honorable  friend/'  which  are  too  char- 
acteristie  and  too  well  authenticated  to  be 
permitted  to  perish  without  a  record. 

The  late  Judge  Hammond,  author  of 
the  PoJjtical  History  of  New  York,  was 
fiuoiliarly  acquainted  with  Burr  as  well 
as  with  all  his  most  prominent  New  York 
eontemporaries-  His  History  betrays  no 
violent  prejudices,  nothing  like  animosity, 
against  the  former.  Judge  Hammond 
itated  to  me,  as  a  fact  derived  from  un- 
questionable authority,  that  when  Burr 
was  lying  concealed  in  the  house  of  a 
friend,  on  the  eve  of  his  flight  to  Europe 
in  1808,  and  when  his  friend,  to  avoid 
exciting  the  suspicions  of  servants,  em- 
ployed bis  own  young  daughter  to  secrete 
food  and  carry  it  to  Burr,  in  his  hiding 
place,  the  latter  made  improper  advances 
to  the  young  g^rl — in  plain  English,  at- 
tempted her  seduction  I 

A  retired  lawyer  and  judge  of  the  first 
standing,  now  living  in  New  York,  in- 
funned  nee  that  the  Hon.  James  Porter, 
former  Register  in  Chancery  in  the  same 
State,  toid  him  that  he  never  suffered 
Barr  to  examine  any  papers  in  his  office 
without  having  him  closely  watched  by  a 
Clerk,  because  it  was  "  well  understood" 
that  papers  were  not  safe  in  his  hands, 
when  his  own  or  his  clients'  interests  re- 
quired their  abstraction  or  destruction. 
A  more  magoanimous  and  unsuspicious 
gentleman  than  James  Porter,  never  lived. 
He  was  the  soul  of  generosity — had  not  a 
political  or   personal   association  which 
should  have  rendered  him  individually 
hostile   to  Burr.     I  believe   I  venture 
nothing  in  saying  that  it  was  "  well  un- 


derstood" by  the  New  York  bar  generally 
that  Burr  was  a  trickish  and  unscrupu- 
lous practitioner  in  his  profession — as 
ready  to  win  his  cause  by  a  gross  fraud 
or  by  any  practicable  deception,  as  by  fair  . 
and  legitimate  means — and  that  he  was 
not  at  all  ashamed  of  his  own  well- 
established  reputation  in  this  particular. 
But  let  us,  for  the  credit  of  an  eld 
adage,  give  Burr  **  his  due"  in  one  par- 
ticular, where  his  earlier  biographer, 
Davis,  heaped  a  mountain  of  obloquy 
upon  him.  Davis  expressly  declares  that 
'*  he  cUone  had  possessed  the  private  and 
important  papers  of  Colonel  Burr."  He 
states  that  Burr  preserved  his  old  biUets 
doux — that  he  would  not  have  them  des- 
troyed— and  that  thus  passed  into  his 
(Davis')  hands,  on  the  decease  of  Burr, 
"matter  that  would  have  wounded  the 
feelings  of  families  more  extensively  than 
could  be  imagined" — but  that  he — this 
most  discreet  and  gossip-spuming  of  bi- 
ographers— "as  soon  as  Colonel  Burr's 
decease  was  known,  with  his  own  hands, 
committed  to  the  fire  all  such  correspon- 
dence and  not  a  vestige  of  it  then  [at  the 
time  of  writing]  remained." 

In  the  will  made  by  Burr  on  the  eve  of 
his  duel  with  Hamilton,  he  seems  to  have 
directly  provided  for  the  destruction  of 
such  correspondence,  and  in  his  last  one, 
in  which  he  left  his  papers  to  Davis,  he 
directed  that  individual  "to  destroy  or 
to  deliver  to  parties  interested,  all  such 
[papers]  as  might,  in  his  estimation,  be 
calculated  to  affect  injuriously  the  feelings 
of  individuals  against  whom  he  had  no 
complaint." 

Nor  is  this  quite  all.  Mr.  Ra^all,  in 
his  life  of  Jefferson,  which  will  be  accu- 
sed of  exhibiting  no  partiality  for  Burr, 
declares,  in  a  note  (vol.  2,  p.  581],  that 
Judge  Edwards,  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  New  York,  a  near  relative  of  Burr, 
informed  him  that  he  (Edwards)  and  his 
father  were  permitted  by  Burr  to  exam- 
ine his  private  papers  before  his  death  for 
the  express  and  avowed  purpose  of  finding 
and  destroying  letters  from  females — that 
they  did  so  examine  and  destroy  as  long 
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M  tbey  saw  fit.  Mr.  Randall  says  that 
Judge  Edwards  declared  that  "Burr's 
amours  were  generally  low" — that  none 
of  the  correspondence  seen  by  him 
compromised  any  "families"  that  he 
(Edwards)  had  ever  met  in  society.  So 
much  for  Davis's  assertion  that  Burr 
*'  prohibited  the  destruction  of  any  part" 
of  his  female  correspondence  "during 
his  life-time." 

This  remarkable  biographer  encounters 
another  blow  on  his  veracity  from  an  un- 
expected quarter.  It  being  denied  that 
he  had  ever  received  any  such  deposit 
of  scandalous  letters  from  Burr»  as  he 
clidmed,  the  Editor  of  the  Albany  Even- 
ing Journal,  (understood  to  be  the 
"Senior,"  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed)  came  to 
his  defence  by  stating  that  he  saw  such 
letters  in  the  possession  of  Davis,  that  on 
one  occasion,  at  least,  he  was  employed 
by  Davis  to  return  such  a  letter  to  the  fe- 
male writer,  &c.,  &c.  ^o  man  will  doubt 
the  truth  of  Mr.  Weed's  assertions.  But, 
unfortunately  for  Davis,  it  appears  from 
the  same  assertions,  that  these  things 
took  place  after  Burr's  death,  and  conse- 
quently they  do  not  very  well  harmonise 
with  the  declaration  backed  by  a  pledge 
of  "  honor"  that  all  such  papers  were 
destroyed  "  as  soon  as  Colonel  Burr's  de- 
cease was  known !" 

Davis  was  one  of  the  most  supple, 
active,  intriguing  and  wholly  unscrupu- 
lous disciples  of  the  "  Burr  School,"  to 
use  a  favorite  expression  of  Mr.  Par  ton. 
lie  was  Burr's  readiest,  and  except  Van 
Ness,  his  most  dangerous  instrument — his 
scout-master,  who  tracked  a  political  oppo- 
nent to  the  bed  of  a  courtesan  and  then 
suborned  her  to  draw  out  the  secrets  or 
steal  the  papers  of  that  opponent — his 
cerUfical^mRker  and  witness  procured  in 
all  emergencies — in  a  word,  his  associate 
in  planning  every  trick  and  fraud  necessa- 
ry to  carry  out  his  objects,  and  his  tool 
in  turning  the  screws  and  pulling  the 
wires  for  their  execution.  Ilaving,  in 
his  "Memoirs,"  invented  and  uttered  a 
hundred  pure  fictions  for  the  benefit  of 
Burr,  or  to  damage  his  opponents,  he 
probably  thought  he  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  make  a  little  "  capitfd"  for  himself  at 
the  ezp6nse  of  his  principal.  Perhaps  too 


he  thought,  with  Mr.  Jeffei 
pher.  that  a  shade  more  or  le 
no  effect  on  the  portrait  of  Ai 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  tl 
one  gratuitoua  and  motive 
heartlessness  which  thia  mi 
hibit  in  his  connection  will 
is  pleasant  to  find  that  no 
proved  to  be  an  utter  demo 
portant  class  of  human  relat 
it  must  be  confessed  that  t] 
from  which  I  have  vindici 
volves  but  a  shade  more 
dishonor,  of  utter  and  alje 
than  his  pretended  discloeure 
which  are  recorded  by  Neal 
to  think  of  an  ex-Vice  Precis 
trial  for  his  life,  snuffing  al 
lets  and  affecting  to  eonft 
"  amounted  to  a  disclosure^' 
probability,  they  would  at  s 
closed  only  an  amatory  oc 
with  a  chamber-maid — but ' 
reality,  it  is  much  more  liki 
only  expressions  of  sympatl 
and  daughters  of  "honon 
who  had  been  taught  to  th 
prisoner  was  an  innocent^ 
ferson's  persecution  1  A  mi 
his  life — a  man  fifty  yean 
with  a  grown  up  daughter,  i 
in  his  confinement,  would  1 
thought  that  he  had  just  tri 
the  virtue  of  one  or  mor 
standing — and,  it  would  see 
belonging  to  the  families  of 
ble  friends,"  for  we  know  n 
Uidi^s  approached  him  in  lus 
If  it  is  infamous  to  "  kiss  m 
shall  we  say  of  him  who  fal 
to  tell,  when  he  has  not  kiti 

Apropos  of  Jefferson's  pe 

urgently  insisted  on  at  Bun 

the  President  seek  to  removi 

his  path  by  a  judicial  niurd 

nothing  short  of  Burr's  blooc 

because  the  latter  had  en 

election  in   1801 7    The  "  i 

will  hardly  pass  when  we  < 

Burr  had  failed  to  obtain  a  a 

a  renomi nation  to  the  Vice 

and  when  Jefferson  had  been 

renominated  to  the  President 
by  a  greatly  increased  miji 
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pears  by  Jefferson's  coirespoiidence  with 
his  daoghterg,  now  public,  that  he  enter- 
tained no  doubts  of  Burr's  good  faith 
jast  before  the  Presidential  balloting  in 
1801 ;  and  I  hare  observed  nothing  in  his 
writings  to  show  that  he  changed  his  mind 
on  that  point.    But  if  we   admit,   what 
certainlj  is  very  probable,  that  he  did 
sabseqaently  change  his  mind,  we  should 
expect  so  outspoken  a  man  in  his  confi- 
dential correspondence,  and  especially  in 
his  Ana,  to  at  least  mention  a  conviction 
which,  according  to  the  theory  under  ex- 
amination, rendered  him  eager  to  shed 
human  blood  on  a  charge  which  he  knew 
to  be  false,  and  which  was  indeed  trumped 
up  by  himself  and  his  official  satellites. 
In  the  case  of  Hamilton,  in  the  case  of 
Quincy  and  Pickering,  in  the  case  of  any 
t'ther  bitter  personal  enemy,  do  we  find 
•Tefiferson  thirsting  for  their  blood!    Was 
ills  nature  ferocious  and  truculent  towards 
any  human  being  ?    The  theory  of  his 
conduct  towards  Burr  was  a  good  enough 
the<>ry  for  the  precise  object  it  had  in  view 
on  Burr's  trial — but  the  man  who  would 
credit  it  now  ought  certainly  to  be  put  in 
a  straight  jacket:  he's  unsafe  at  large. 
If  even  the  "honorable  friends"  who  ad- 
vanced the  theory  continued  to  believe  it, 
what  are  we  to  say  of  their  conduct  after 
Burr's  return    from    Europe    in  1812? 
Was  it  manly  in  them,  one  and  all,  to 
completely    turn    their    backs    on    the 
innocent   victim  of  "Jeflferson's  perse- 
cution"— to  leave  him  to  contempt   and 
almost  to  beggary — to  shun  his  house  and 
his  band  as  if  both  were  plague-stricken? 
It  appears  that  Luther  Martin  did  not 
'le«ert  him— or  rather  that  he  did  not  de- 
«;ert  Luther  Martin.    Mr.  Parton   says 
that  the  latter  "ruined  though  high  living 
and  deep  drinking"  was  taken  by  Burr 
'  into  his  house,"  a  permanent  apartment 
fi^^igned  to  him,  and  that  Burr  maintaimd 
him  until  his  death  in  1826.  (See  Parton *8 
Life  of  Burr,  p.  601.)    Alas  I  was  such 
the  fate  of  Luther  Martin  !    No  other  of 
the  "distinguished  friends,"  who  crowded 
afK)ut  Burr  in  1807,  needed  a  maintenance 
from  him,  and  it  appears  no  other  one 
erer    noticed    him.     Which    had    they 
abandoned,  their  iheori/,   or  the  decent 
obligation  of  former  friendship  ? 


At  the  risk  of  being  tedious  in  these 
desultory  observations  I  must  again  do 
credit  to  an  adage :  and  herein  I  am  com- 
pelled to  dissent  from  the  positions  of  your 
able  review.  That  review  adopts  Col. 
Benton's  theory  that  "Burr  challenged 
Hamilton  for  having  conscientiously  op- 
posed his  Presidential  aspirations,  four 
years  after  that  exciting  canvass,  from 
motives  of  deliberate  and  calculated  re- 
venge." I  do  not  think  you  are  fairly 
entitled  to  say  this.  How  far  revenge  for 
mere  political  opposition  led  to  that  chal- 
lenge, I  am  not  of  course  prepared  to  say, 
but  when  ample  provocation  has  been 
given  for  a  challenge,  according  to  the 
duelling  code,  those  who  acknowledge 
that  code,  are  not,  I  submit,  entitled  to  go 
behind  the  patent  facts  to  impute  bad  mo- 
tives to  the  challenger,  and  therefore  to 
the  injured  party.  Hamilton's  published 
correspondence  shows  that  in  a  multitude 
of  instances  he  used  language  in  respect 
to  Burr  not  only  politically,  but  to  the 
last  possible  degree,  personally  offensive. 
Better  causes  of  challenge  were  never 
given  under  the  duelling  code.  If,  there- 
fore, Hamilton  admitted  the  obligations  of 
that  code,  he  deliberately  put  on  paper 
provocations  to  a  challenge,  and  be  took 
all  the  risks  of  their  becoming  public. 
Should  we  grant  (what  I  consider  very 
doubtful)  that  Burr  got  no  nearer  clue  Uy 
any  of  these  expositions  than  he  found  in 
the  Cooper  letters,  still  that  clue  was 
a  real  one.  Hamilton  had  expressed 
"more  despicable*'  opinions.  He  could 
not,  he  did  not  deny  it.  The  ground  of 
hostility  was  not  therefore  trumped  ufv 
and  fictitious. 

Was  Hamilton  a  duellist  ?  If  not,  he 
had  but  to  say  so.  Nobody  else  can  be 
made  responsible  for  his  decision  in  the 
matter.  And  much  as  we  may  admire 
that  condemnation  of  the  practice  which 
was  dictated  by  his  conscience  on  the  ev» 
of  the  tragedy,  we  cannot  forget  the  re- 
l^etLiedJacts  of  his  life  which  prove  him 
far  more  ready  to  resort  to  this  mode 
of  arbitrament  than  Burr  ever  showed 
himself.  He  distinctly  intimated  his 
readiness  to  accept  a  challenge  from  Jef- 
ferson in  1702,  when  pablishing  his 
"  Catullus"  articles  which,  on  both  po- 
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litioal  and  personal  grounds,  Tiolently 
attacked  the  latter— then  his  colleague  in 
General  Washington's  Cabinet.  He  made 
the  same  intimation  to  Colonel  Monroe 
in  1797,  in  the  correspondence  growing 
out  of  the  famous  Mrs.  Reynold's  affair. 
About  two  years  before  his  own  death,  he 
followed  a  son  to  a  bloody  grave,  who 
fell  in  a  duel  growing  out  of  a  political 
dispute.  I  will  not  allude  to  rumors  in 
regard  to  General  Hamilton's  course  on 
that  melancholy  occasion ;  but  I  esteem  it 
strictly  proper  to  ask  if  in  his  own  re- 
marks on  duelling,  if  in  all  the  subsequent 
attempts  to  show  his  disapprobation  of 
the  practice,  we  have  even  had  an  inti- 
matian  from  any  authorised  source,  that 
he  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  his  son's 
duel  prior  to  its  occurrence — that  he  ever 
advised  his  son  to  a  different  course. 
And,  finally,  when  Burr  called  upon  him 
for  an  avowal  or  disavowal  of  the  expres- 
sion of  a  "more  despicable  opinion"  he 
closed  his  letter,  refusing  to  accede  to  the 
demand,  by  saying  that  he  trusted  that 
Colonel  Burr,  upon  further  reflection, 
would  see  the  matter  in  the  same  light — if 
not  lie  could  only  regret  the  fact,  and  abide 
the  consequences.  1  do  not  propose  here 
to  discuss,  or,  in  the  most  remote  manner, 
pass  upon  General  Hamilton's  positions 
taken  in  that  letter.  Let  us  suppose  them 
perfectly  well  taken ;  and  still  what 
means  that  closing  intimation  ?  No  per- 
son will  pretend  that  Hamilton  did  not 
understand  Burr's  first  letter  to  be  that 
technical  demand  for  satisfaction,  which 
is  the  initiatory  step  to  a  challenge,  pro* 
vided  other  satisfaction  is  not  given.  If 
Hamilton's  argument  against  the  propri- 
ety of  Burr's  demand  was  a  candid  one — if 
he  really  hoped  that  Burr  would  be  in- 
duced to  **  see  the  matter  in  the  same 
light"— if  he  felt  at  that  time  all  that 
aversion  to  the  duel  afterwards  expressed 
by  him — why  did  he  purely  gratui- 
tously express  his  readiness  to  abide  the 
consequences,  if  Burr  was  not  convinced 
by  his  reasoning?  Was  that  the  way  to 
close  ft  pacific  communication  ?  Was  that 
proper  language,  under  the  circumstan- 
ces, for  a  man  who  had  scruples  against 
duelling?  Knowing  that  Burr's  object 
was  either  to  obtain  a  disavowal  which . 


?ie  had  determined  not  to  make,  or  tofigk^ 
when  Hamilton  used  those  words,  he  dis- 
tinctly, and,  I  repeat  it*  grataitodj 
expressed  his  own  then  willingneH  to 
fight,  or  else  he  indulged  in  t  piece  of 
gasconade  which  his  worst  enemy  vodd 
be  ashamed  to  impute  to  him. 

I  aver  then,  that  in  every  point  of  Tiev, 
he  was  more  responsible  for  the  dod 
which  resulted  in  his  death,  than  mi  Ui 
infamous  antagonist    It  matters  not  tbit 
he  reserved  his  first  fire— for  I  belieTell^ 
did  reserve  it,  the  allegations  of  Ban% 
gang  (I  beg  Mr.  Parton's  pardon— I neu 
his  "  schooP^)   to   the  contrary  notvidK 
standing.    Whether  the  impolicy  of  his 
killing  Burr,  or  a  wish  to  terminate  tbe 
contest  by  a  single  shot,  or  a  desire  to 
obtain  the  credit  of  magnanimitj  if  b* 
fell,  or  to  provide  a  defence  from  pabli^ 
indignation  in  case  he  killed  Burr  byt 
later  shot,  or  any  other  causes  inflaeneed 
him  to  fire  into  the  air,  still  by  OTerjnli 
of  acodetr^tcA  he  acknowledged,  hevii 
first  and  principally  responsible  for  tke 
duel  and  all  its  train  of  conseqaeoeck 
And  I  will  add  that,  steeped  as  I  regaii 
Burr  not  only  in  crime  but  in  meannea, 
I  have  yet  to  find  the  first  evidence  that 
he  was  blood-thirsty.    The  history  of  hk 
life  proves  nothing  of  the  kind.    He  v« 
heartless — insensible  to  woe  when  caun&| 
it  afforded  a  gratification  to  his  lust  orbk 
vanity.    But  he  was  too  supremely  selfish 
to  enjoy  mere  revenge.     Unless  the  so^ 
ferings  of  another  would  bring  him  some 
tangible  return,  the  effort,  risk,  etc>,  ne* 
cessary  to  secure  it,  would  not  "pay." 
He  challenged  Hamilton  because  Hanul 
ton  had  offended  him,  and  because  it  wai 
according  to  "  the  code."     I  shall  not  sa; 
that  he  did  not  feel  resentment  for  Uamil 
ton's  political  opposition.     As  it  happen 
in  ninctcefi  crises  out  of  twenty,  when 
challenge  is  given,  there  were  probabl 
causes  of  offence  not  embraced  in  fch 
avowed  ground  of  the  demand  for  sadi 
faction.    But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppoc 
that  Hamilton  had  achieved  any  trinmpi 
for  himself  at  Burr's  expense,  which  wa 
peculiarly  calculated  to  stir  up  envy  an 
revenge.    If  Burr  had  fallen  in  the  pc 
litical  contest,  his  antagonist  had  ftOa 
with  him.    Burr  was  aotnallj  tidariM 


imi  In  a 

u  tiieir  lost  individutl  enoount«r.  He 
bill  received  the  support  of  adecided  ma- 
jorltjof  the  Feder^istii  in  bis  candidacy 
ill  the  GoTernorship  of  New  York  ia 
ipiUuf  Hamilton'i  efforts;  and  if  de- 
feaUil  in  tbeelecCioD,  he  went  down  with 
tbe  ijmpathieg  of  mors  political  Bupport- 
m  than  namilton  could  ratlj  abont 
lilniKlf.  If  the  fint  fire  had  not  proved 
Ealal,  if  a  second  one  had  ensued  and 
proied  fatal  to  Surr,  tlamiltoD  instead  of 
But  would  hare  been  the  ruined  aut- 
cui— not  probably  to  the  same  degree, 
because  be  woa  infinitelj  a  better  man, 
ud  therefore  obla<|uy  woald  not  haTe 
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found  m  niDcb  to  prey  upon — but  etill  ht 
would  have  been  ruined.  M  it  was,  il 
required  bis  bloody  death  to  restore  hit 
popularity  with  the  great  body  of  hie  own 
party. 

Perhaps  it  is  needless  that  I  say 
that  you  will  not,  from  any  of  the  prece- 
ding re  marks,  understand  me  as  defending 
what  is  termed  the  "code  of  honor."  I 
should  do  violeace  to  my  conscientioni 
canTictii;DS  were  I  to  do  so  ;  but  in  judg- 
lug  on  a  duel  between  duelists,  we  must 
apply  the  principles  of  that  code  equally 
and  impartially  in  estimatiog  the  taoliea 
of  the  parties. 


IN    A    DREAM. 

I.ast  night  1  held  her  to  my  hean — 

Oh  dienm  Ihal  would  not  ilBy  I 
The  world,  of  which  I  am  a  port, 

How  poor  it  is  to-day  I 

A'glow  with  bashful,  faiiil  alBtms — 

Without  B  thought  of  wrong — 
She  lested  in  my  olagping  arms, 

The  maid  I've  loved  so  long. 

Her  eyes  were  timidly  downcast, 

Deu  eyes  >o  fond  and  meek  I 
Her  lender  heart  was  beating  fast, 

And  tears  were  on  her  oheek. 

She  seemed  so  like  an  angel  lair 

And  pure,  from  holy  skies, 
]  scarcely  dared  to  touch  her  hair. 

Or  look  into  her  eyesl 

But,  gaining  heart,  I  told  her  how 

I'd  loved  her  many  a  day, — 
And  smoothed  the  rinulets  from  her  brow. 

And  kissed  her  tears  away. 

And  BO,  for  hours  of  happy  rest. 

She  was  ray  love,  my  own — 
With  blushing  cbeeks,  and  fluilering  breast — 

My  queen  upon  hoi  thronel 
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SELECTIONS  AND  EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  LEE  PAPERS. 

The  following  extracts  will  need  no  explanation  to  those  who  are  acquainted  viiLi 
leading  incidents  in  the  history  of  Virginia  during  that  era. 


SAM'L  WASHINGTON  TO  B.  H.  LBK. 

Ml.  Clear,  Feb.  22d,  1766. 
I  make  no  doabt  you  have  heard  of  the 
bait  laid  to  catch  the  trading  part  of  oor 
eountry.  That  Great  Britain  is  deter- 
mined to  enforce  the  Stamp  Act,  but  will 
allow  U8  a  free  trade.  This  is  a  piece  of 
finesse  I  hope  every  man  among  ns  will 
clearly  see  into;  that  they  (the  Parlia- 
ment) baTe  it  at  all  times  in  th^ir  power 
to  lay  the  same  restrictions  on  trade  that 
they  have  so  severely  felt. 


FROM     CHARLES     GORE,     A     MERCHANT     OF 
LITERPOOL,   TO   R.   U.   LEE. 

14  Aug.,  1766. 

I  gave  you  a  few  lines  by  Cap.  Pollard, 
who  sailed  immediately  after  the  Stamp 
Act  was  repealed,  which  was  matter  of 
great  rejoicing  on  this  side,  and  must 
be  more  so  in  America.  Yet  I  look 
upon  it  of  little  moment  to  the  great  ad- 
ran  tages  gained  afterward,  for  the  benefit 
of  trade  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
Colonies,  which  you  will  have  heard  long 
before  this  time.  Yet  I  cannot,  for  the 
honour  of  Liverpool,  omit  to  inform  you, 
as  I  have  done  a  few  more,  that  early  in 
the  session  the  merchants  in  general  as- 
sociated, chose  a  President  and  Vico 
President,  appointed  a  select  committee 
to  draw  up  what  was  material  to  lay  be- 
fore the  House,  not  excluding  any  mer- 
chant from  being  present.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  first  meeting  a  petition  was 
signed  to  Parliament,  praying  for  relief 
in  the  then  miserable  situation  of  trade 
and  commerce.    *    *    * 

The  hardest  task  we  had  was  to  answer 
two  demands  made  by  Mr.  Dowdeswell 
and  Mr.  Townsend.  One  requiring  to 
have  a  particular  account  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent manufactures  exported  to  the  coast 


of  Africa,  distinguishing  ereij  v6t 
whether  the  manufacture  of  GrestBrili 
or  the  East  Indies,  and  the  qosntitff 
chased  in  Holland,  together  wlk  i 
several  prices.  The  other  requiiid  li 
informed  of  the  number  and  bnte 
vessels  employed  at  this  porttotbecs 
of  Africa,  and  to  the  several  paitiif  < 
coast  destined  for,  and  the  wmhtt 
negroes  purchased  there,  and  vheni 
in  America,  and  at  what  prices,  tod  bi 
these  for  ten  years  last  past  Th 
demands  were  not  agreeable;  hoiif 
there  was  a  neoeesity  to  satii^Ai 
gentlemen,  and  all  things  have 
beyond  our  expectations. 

We  were  obliged  to  Mr.  Pitt  fcr  1 
assiduity  in  the  repeal  of  the  StsapA 
and  thanked  him  accordingly;  btl 
lost  himself  in  the  opposition  to  fnipi 
and  other  regulations  in  trade.  Hsffi* 
he  is  taken  in  the  tramel  by  being  tai 
Earl  of  Chatham,  vulgarly  c$M  I 
Cheat-em,  He  is  a  man  of  grett  ofiB 
but  fickle. 


«    *  t 


FROM  LANDON  CARTER  TO  R.  H.  UL 

March  Sad,  liA 
I  cannot  drop  these  blades.  Att^ 
Gardner,  a  most  simple  svnun  indud 
I  hear,  (though  a  kind  of  Superiatcrf 
to  an  inquisitive  as  well  as  stotttf 
Mr.  Tyrrel,)  displayed  abundance  cf 
stupid  ignorance  in  talking  of  fri^ 
and  what  not,  to  destroy  the  trade  of 
our  rivers.  Frank,*  I  understood,  p 
warm,  rejoiced  in  such  a  scheme,  boti 
the  fool  to  take  care  how  he  landed.  I 
I  been  there  I  should  have  oomplinO 
the  gu  .'rd-ship,  which  could  not  inltf' 
our  trade  above  or  below  her  wAt 
dividing  her  company;  and  if  iho^ 
perhaps  a  prame  or  two  might  i8^ 
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■gch  dirician  ;  and  ■  fire  «tn^  fttint  averj 
qatrter,  jnat  as  wind  and  tide  would  suit, 
nigbt  be  eontrived  to  g>Te  them  a  wum 
jtAet.  But  wby  do  w«  iwwon  with  such 
iHta.  A  moat  marcenu;  brute,  that 
MCDHd  toaokaowIedgetheoppraaMieiMaa 
«f  ererj  nMaaua,  jat  beeauM  h«  wa*  a 
bireJiDg,  ha  mutt  tarn  botehar  againat 
aMnra  and  eonadeniia.  Tbajr  bought 
harmt,  and  I  think  had  better  emptor 
Ibrir  lacad  jaoketi  in  oarrjing  thair 
rtriagi  sbont;  beaanae,  ftuu  all  aaoaunti, 
Otj  iM  mndi  fiUer  fur  the  Torkafaire 
jockcj  tban  they  ar«  fbr  the  politician. 

1  hear  Jeuiittga  baa  jtut  aent  job  a 
ItlUr  bif  with  hia  own  appreheniioni 
"that  all  epiatalai^  oorrAapoudaiMa  will 
be  MsrdMd  wid  Hepppd ;"  bat  I  hope, 
ddIcm  they  atop  the  'moutba  ot  the  oap- 
tains,  aome  of  tbine  -boneat  tata  will  gif  a 
Di  iutalligHiBa  vhaf  migbtj  tbinga  are  to 
be  attempted.  And.parhapa  it  will  be  a 
pr«ttj  aoheine  to  aend  the  alarm  back  bj 
a  well-aaaaoned  laltar  to  the  Bsnburj 
Blade,  the  Lord  North,  a  aaparcilioiui 
aoetb'piece  who  wants  America  to  be 
laid  at  faiH  feet ;  to  the  bell-bom  Oren- 
Tille,  who  wants  a  few  heads  to  chop  off; 
and  to  tba  other  Demookt,  who  know  not 
vbot  th«j  want ;  bat  as  the;  were  under 
live  protec^OD  of  Parliameot,  oonld  widd 
the  tongue  of  a  ohampion,  at  the  aame 
time  without  spirit  to  resist  the  kick  of  a 
Dacbeaa.  I  vow  I  laugh ;  at  the  tame 
time  I  oannot  help  carsing  them. 

INibby,  I  bear,  has  ftrrived,  but  as  jet 
US  newa  of  hia  bringing.  Hy  peaceful 
diapoeiiion  inclinei  me  to  wish  for  the 
btrt;  tfaongh  I  bardlj  feel  a  nerve  vibra- 
tiogwidi  the  least  apprehension  of  the 
»unL 


noit  ntunwNT  HtLsoit  to  abthdk  lib. 
rirgt'nMi,  Hart^  Slat,  1769. 
Sh: 

i  fed  mjtelf  maoh  obliged  for  joor 
6voar  of  the  8th  Jan oarj,  from  Both,  en- 
eloaiDg  the  ReeoWes  end  Addreaa  of  the 
Booae  ef  Lords;  in  wbich  I  find  tbej 
hare  animadverted  upon  the  late  condnot 
of  the  Boslonians  with  much  severitj  and 
warmth :  thongh  I  look  vpou  them  at  a 
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rod  held  oat  and  shook  over  oar  bead* 
in  ierrOTtm;  and  thej  seem  to  have  laid 
hold  of  the  onlj  condemnable  part  of 
America  aa  a  pretance  to  delay  giving  as 
that  justioe  which  I  atill  hope  and  think 
thejr  will  not  bug  withhold  from  ns.  It 
is  a  pitj  the  handle  waa  given  them; 
otherwise,  I  persuade  mjeelf,  they  would 
this  aeetion  have  given  vay  to  the  oon- 
viction  of  thmr  minds;  for  we  are  told 
from  pretty  good  authority,  that  had  the 
people  to  the  northward  behaved  with 
the  same  degrees  of  Moderation  and 
Deceooy  which  have  appeared  in  the  oob- 
duot  of  the  more  southern  provinces,  tbi« 
seesion  would  have  put  an  end  to  all  onr 
fears  and  uneasinesses.  We  shall,  I  trust, 
continue  in  the  same  track,  bat  with  all 
the  flrmneea  and  perseverance  yon  so 
warmly  recommend. 

Our  new  Oovernur  arrived  here  with 
nil  imaginable  advantages,  just  after  we 
bad  beard  of  his  good  disposition  towards 
the  colonies;  and  he  seems  to  be  pleased 
with  everybody  and  everybody  with  him. 
The  Assembly  is  to  meet  the  8tb  of  Hay, 
and  then  we  eball  see  bow  long  this 
harmony  ia  to  laat.  Truly,  I  think  it 
will  be  perpetoal  if  his  Lordship  has  va 
ordere  from  home  to  interrupt  it;  fbr  be 
aeame  to  be  poeaeeaed  of  every  quali^ 
that  can  recommend  him  to  the  good 
opiniim  and  respect  of  the  people,  yet  not 
suffieient  to  prevent  their  peraevera&ae 
in  their  applica^ODS  for  Redress. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  leara  tbat  yon 
are  aettled  in  a  place  that  must  be  agree- 
able to  you ;  in  which  I  wish  you  all  the 
success  your  merit  and  aUlities  entitle 
you  to,  and  wbich  they  will  not  fiul  one 
day  or  other  to  procure  for  yon. 

We  have  hardly  any  private  news: — no 
donbt  you  have  heard  of  the  happiness  of 
year  brother  Frank  with  Miss  Becky. 
The  Captain  (Thompson)  of  his  M^etty'* 
ship  Ripon,  who  brought  the  Qovemor  to 
Virginia,  hath  made  price  of  the  Presi- 
dent's daughter.  Miss  Betsey,  a  obanning 
frigate,  that  will  do  honour  to  our  coun- 
try, if  you  take  her  by  and  large,  as  the 
sailors  any ;  but  this,  I  dare  say,  yoor 
heart  hatb  told  you  before. 

I  am.  Sir,  y'r  most  ob't  bumble  serv't, 
Wx.  NUMV. 
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FKOM  ROBERT  CARTER  NICHOLAS  TO  ARTHUR 

LEE. 

WUliamshurg,  in  Virg'a, ) 
3l8t  May,  1769.     J 

Dear  Sir  : 

I  have  been  too  long  indebted  to  you 
for  the  very  obliging  letter  you  did  me 
the  favour  to  write  soon  after  your  arri- 
val in  London,  and  am  the  more  sensible 
of  it  from  the  kind  and  gentle  reproof 
given  me  in  your  last.  My  deferring  to 
write,  I  assure  you,  sir,  was  not  owing  to 
the  smallest  inclination  to  neglect  an  old 
friend,  but  I  really  have  had  nothing  to 
say  worth  his  reading;  add  to  this  the 
great  load  of  public  business,  as  well  as 
that  of  my  former  clients,  which  the  re- 
mains of  the  violent  disorder  you  left  me 
in  hardly  suffered  me  to  go  through,  and 
I  flatter  myself  that  any  farther  apology 
will  be  unnecessary  with  my  fiiend. 

After  the  death  of  our  late  Governor, 
you  know  we  were  extremely  anxious 
about  his  successor ;  the  appointment  of 
Lord  Botetourt,  from  the  exceedingly 
amiable  character  given  him  from  every 
quarter,  filled  us  with  the  highest  expec- 
tations of  happiness;  and,  it  is  with 
pleasure  I  say  it,  I  think  his  Lordship's 
conduct  has  fully  justified  the  very  high 
encomiums  given  of  him  by  his  friends. 
We  were  kept  in  suspense,  till  the  meeting 
of  the  late  Assembly,  as  to  what  part  his 
Lordship  would  be  obliged  to  act,  vrith 
respect  to  our  unhappy  political  contest ; 
his  speech,  which  you  no  doubt  will  have 
seen  before  this  gets  to  hand,  was  con- 
ciliatory and  agreeable ;  we  gave  him,  in 
our  address,  such  an  answer  as  showed 
our  dispositions  to  peace  and  quietness, 
reserving  at  the  same  time  such  a  latitude, 
as  that  we  might  not  be  precluded  from 
exercising  our  discretion  upon  any  subject 
that  might  come  under  consideration. 

Tou  are  fully  acquainted  with  my 
sentiments  upon  the  grand  affairs ;  I  still 
retain  them  in  their  utmost  vigour;  I 
have  always  professed  myself  a  friend  to 
Decency  and  Moderation,  but  at  the  same 
time  am  as  firmly  attached  and  riveted  to 
the  main  Principle  as  any  man  alive.  My 
political  creed  was  published  to  tlie  world 
in  the  different  applications  to  Govern- 
ment from  our  former  Assembly,  and  I 


am  so  little  inclined  to  depart 
jot  or  tittle  of  it,  that  I  would 
with  my  latest  breath.  I  own 
expected  that  the  Parliament  i 
plicitly  acknowledge  thenuelvc 
wrong,  but  I  had  my  hopes  tba 
pute  would  have  rested  upon 
procal  Protestations  and  after  a1 
buried  in  oblivion ;  but  this  : 
dream  immediately  vanished  i 
first  sight  of  the  Lords'  Resolnl 
Address  to  his  Majesty.  The  o 
mering  hope  which  then  remai 
the  bare  possibility  that  the  I 

C s  would  not  join  in  the  Adi 

this  expectation,  if  it  was  ever 
entertained  by  any  one,  soon 
fbtile  and  vain  ;  though  it  it  ut 
that  there  should  appear  snob 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  two 
when  we  have  it  from  private  t 
that  there  were  not  above  five 

in  the  H of  C a  who  ap 

this  measure.  Indeed,  I  am  an 
any  man  of  sense  could  either  p 
second  such  an  attempt.  The  \ 
of  it,  without  multiplying  a? 
appears  from  hence,  that  Ameri 
be  subject  to  every  Act  of  P 
being  part  of  the  Bniish  Domin 
that  her  inhabitants  should  be 
under  a  State  Act  of  ParlianM 
to  punish  offences  committed  o 
Eealfn,  &c.,  and  this  made,  t( 
America  had  not  been  discovere 
our  address  had  been  presents 
Governor,  came  to  hand  a  lettsr 
Montague,  enclosing  the  joint  A 

the  L ds  and  C s.    The 

Burg — s  entered  upon  the  eoBS 
of  the  State  of  the  Colony  and 
several  resolutions,  which  they 
by  an  address  to  bis  Majesty;  t 
ceedings,  as  was  expected^  dr 
Dissolution  the  next  day ;  after 
entered  into  an  Association  of  I 
&c.  I  would  send  you  copies  of 
Proceedings,  but  know — at  least 
suaded — it  has  been  done  by 
your  other  friends. 

What  effect  these  measures  i 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water  i 
Womb  of  Time ;  we  inll  await  Ifc 
with  patience  and  a  decent  tim 
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mb  tbe  smme  temper  maj  pTernil  in  all 
Ihs  CotoniM.  Fbr  ught  that  hM  bitber- 
to  appaered  in  Tirginu,  and  for  anjlbing 
tbtt  ig  Ukely  to  happen,  I  think  ive  maj 
dtfjMir  gretUest  enemieato  aocuae  ui  even 
ofdit  leutadof  indecenoy ;  notthemoit 
iil«nt  vhiapw  of  Diabjalt;  or  Diuiffeo- 
twn  ii  to  be  heard  tbroughoat  the  whole 
Colmy.  We  hononr  attd  esteem  our 
GoTentot  aa  the  Representative  of  our 
gncLoaa  SoTeraign,  and  hope  w«  iball 
CDDtinae  to  do  10  for  bia  own  good  quali- 
ties; h«  does  whal  be  thinks  his  Duty, 
and  we  wiiat  is  oars ;  we  still  have  a  re- 
ipectful  regard  and  deference  for  the 
Parliament,  as  auofa ;  we  retain  a  sincere 
Mteeni  for  enr  deluded  Fellow-StibjeeU  in 
Great  Britain,  and  greotij  lament  that  we 
thonld  be  driven  to  the  extreme  of  doing 
uijthiiig  tfast  may  bsve  the  moat  distant 
apptaraoce  of  distreeaing  them.  Uuw- 
ever,  we  are  the  easier  uuder  the»e  re- 
Sectiona,  when  we  wnnider  that  it  is  in 
their  power,  by  a  single  act  of  justiue,  to 
make  dh  easy.  Let  things  but  return  to 
tbeirold  channel,  and  all  will  be  well; 
we  shall  once  more  be  a  happy  people. 

Whan  I  reflect  on  the  meaanrea  lately 
■dopled,  my  surprise  and  astonishment 
can  only  be  equalled  by  my  Contempt 
aod  lDdignati<»i.  We  surely  must  liave 
been  thought  the  moet  ihort-sighted, 
weak,  pnsillBnimoui  creatures  upoo  earth, 
if  it  was  imagined  that  we  .would  be 
«ilent  and  patient  under  the  greatest 
iojariee.  What  aignifled  Amerioa's  pro- 
testing against  a  paltry  Stamp  or  Reve- 
nue Act, — paltry  I  mean  in  eompariaon, 
—if  they  could  tamely  sobmlt  to  mea. 
snrea  &anght  with  misehiefa  a  thousand 
times  more  alarming  and  deatractiveT 
Wfao  had  not  rather  submit  bia  Property 
than  his  Life  to  the  arbitrary  will  of 
uwtlieir    \Qtiera daujd.} 


raOM  TBI  SAMI  TO  rOB  SAMI. 
WiUiamtburg,  29th  Deo'r,  1769. 
We  think  ourselves  extremely  happy 
bna  m  a  Ouvamor;  he  certainly  ia  a 
gmtlaman  of*  the  moet  enlarged  and 
liberal  sentimanti;  we  aeem  to  under- 
stud  mil  other  perfeotly  well ;  he,  oa  a 


very  honeat  man,  will  do  bia  duty,  and 
we  are  determined  to  do  what  we  think 

There  happened  a  small  oonvulsion  in 
our  little  State  laat  Spring,  but  thia  haa 
only  puri&ed  our  political  air,  as  six 
weeks  of  the  last  session  have  passed 
with  the  greatest  oordiality  on  alt  sides. 
Our  only  wish  is  that  things  may  return 
to  their  old  obanue),  and  we  flatter  our- 
selves that  they  are  Gndiogtliis  way;  for, 
though  we  ore  at  present  only  prumised 
a  partial  repeal  of  the  disagreeable  Reve- 
nue Aots,  yet  perse verauoe  in  our  Assooi* 
ating  Seheme,  which  I  am  reaolved  religi- 
ously to  adhere  to,  I  am  persuaded  will, 
in  time,  perfect  the  good  work.  You  aee 
I  aontinue  very  temperate,  though  I  will 
venture  to  say  no  one  if  more  determined. 
Hy  attention  is  &xed  on  the  grand  ob- 
ject, and  I  am  reeolved  never  to  lose  sight 
ofit.    •    •    * 


CART  TO  R.  H.  LEE. 

Wmiam*buTg,  24tb  Dee.,  1775. 
The  account  which  you  will  see  in  the 
papers,  of  the  action  nt  Great  Bridge,  ia 
very  exact.  The  consequences  of  that 
action  have  been  auch  as  our  roost  san- 
guine wishes  would  have  pointed  out~> 
a  dispersion  of  those  people  in  the  coun- 
ties n^JBcent  to  Norfolk  who  were  un- 
friendly to  our  cause,  and  a  certain 
security  to  onr  well>wishera.  We  have 
in  town  several  of  those  inhabitants  of 
Norfolk  and  Princess  Aon  who  had 
joined  the  Governor.  Particularly  Measra. 

Pbripp,  M ,  (father  and  son),  and 

Dr.  C .  The  conduct  of  the  for- 
mer seems  to  have  been  tbe  consequence 
of  their  fears.  Tbe  last  mentioned  seems 
to  have  acted  from  very  different  motivea, 
lie  is  as  artful  aa  vicioua.  Tbe  great 
oordiality  which  subsiaU  between  Colonela 
Howe  and  Woodford,  promises  ns  good 
sfiecta  from  their  junction.  Tbe  vi^- 
lance  of  the  two  Captains  Barron  (bro- 
thers) at  UamptoD,  has  produced  most 
esaentidl  advantages.  They  have  secured 
about  4500  bushels  salt  in  different  vea- 
sels,  2400  of  which  was  the  property  of 
two  of  Lord  Dunmore'a  Norfolk  ftienda. 
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McAllister  and  Brown,  who  were  pro- 
moted by  liim  to  the  rank  of  Captains  in 
bis  Regiment  of  Sables.  This  Regiment 
is  now  dispersed,  and  the  poor  deladcd 
wretches  are  daily  brought  into  our  camp 
in  great  numbers;  it  is  not  yet  deter- 
mined how  they  shall  be  disposed  of. 
Barron  took,  a  few  days  since,  a  tender 
with  one  white  and  sixteen  blacks,  bound 
to  the  Eastern  Shore,  on  a  foraging  busi- 
ness. The  good  services  of  Barron  have 
been  acknowledged  by  the  House.  When 
he  is  properly  equipped,  we  have  much 
to  expect  from  his  diligence  and  abilities. 
Our  present  force  at  Norfolk  may  amount 
to  1500  men,  including  the  Carolinians. 

Yon  will  hear  before  this  that  six  Regi- 
ments are  voted  in  addition  to  the  other 
two.  As  it  aeems  probable  that  these 
troops  will  be  employed  on  services  not 
local,  it  is  hoped  they  will  be  put  on 
the  general  Continental  establishment. 
The  field  officers  will  be  named  next 
week,  and  a  list  sent  to  the  Congress  for 
their  approbation.  Yon  will  find  in  it 
some  names  which  you  may  not  have 
expected, — particularly  the  gentleman 
who  commanded  one  of  our  Regiments. 
He  has  made  an  offer  of  his  services,  and 
we  are  well  assured  his  appointment  will 
engage  groat  numbers,  oflicers  as  well  as 
soldiers,  who  served  under  him  in  the  last 
war. 

The  Proclamation  of  Lord  D.  has  had 
a  most  extensive  good  consequence.  Men 
of  all  ranks  resent  the  p«)inting  of  a  dag- 
ger to  their  throats,  through  the  hands  of 
their  slaves.  Nothing  could  be  more  un- 
wise than  a  declaration  of  that  nature, 
which  involved  his  friends  as  well  as 
others  in  the  general  danger.  We  have, 
however,  no  apprehensions  on  that  score ; 
yet  proper  precautions  will  not  be  neg- 
lected.   *    *    * 

Most  of  the  Council,  resenting  the  late 
Proclamation,  are  determined  upon  an 
immediate  answer  to  it;  and  from  the 
language  of  the  President,  and  some 
others  who  have  been  in  town,  we  may 
expect  that  they  will  give  tlie  deluded 
publisher  a  Rowland  for  his  Oliver.  This 
business  will  shew,  if  there  be  any 
amongst  that  Body  weak  or  wicked 
enough  to  remain  unmoved  by  such  con- 


duct   If  Bocb  there  Are,  jm  shtll 
by  the  next  Post.    *    ♦    * 

The  business  of  the  ConfendoB 
on  as  usual,  slowly.  Tha  gnal  w 
of  it  will  of  course  take  a  gpod  di 
time,  and  we  are  well  agreed  as  toi 
should  be  done ;  wo  cannot  «yiil 
mediately  the  manner  of  doing  it 
ordinance  for  increasing  the  mtj 
been  once  read  in  the  House,  and  ii 
in  its  passage  for  the  aecond  tinebi 
the  Committee.  If  nothing  nnfne 
happen,  I  expect  we  may  rise  by  tbe 
of  the  month. 

Archibald  Cin 


raoM  JOBX  LEE  TO  a.  n.  to. 

• 

Esstx  Ciy,  Ya.,  Apl  2i  \7A 
Independence  is  now  the  topie  ki 
and  I  think  1  am  not  mistakea  ik 
say,  it  will  (if  not  already)  be  Tfliyi 
a  Favourite  Child,  What  may  bi 
opinion  of  Congress,  or  America ii|l 
rul,  I  presume  not  to  determine— Ii 
think  there  must  in  a  little  time  k 
alteration  in  our  Political  Syitea. 

Jxo.Il 


ROBERT  CARTER  NICHOLAS  TO  I.  H.U 

mUiamiburg,  13th  April  177 
I  have  to  acknowledge  the  ieeii| 
your  very  obliging  favour  of  tbe  Si 
stant.  Our  enemies  are  proeeetttiBgf 
vengeance,  particularly  against  oar 
ders,  with  a  relentless  and  auMi 
fury.  An  account  of  these,  and  a]l< 
occurrences,  you  will  seeretMledii 
public  papers.  The  General  oecflM 
diligent  and  active,  and  I  make  no  i 
will  ])ut  our  little  army  on  a  reipoc 
footing.  AVc  are  in  hourly  expert 
of  the  fleet  from  Britain.  It  boobi 
immediate  destination  waa  for  CaA 
with  a  view,  no  doubts  to  aid  the  i 
gents  of  that  Province.  ClintoD's  i 
pointmcnt  in  that  quarter  will  pnl 
be  the  in  cans  of  altering  the  p1an,aM 
very  likely  that  Virginia  will  behoK 
with  the  first  visit.  Ilowe's  deoertii 
Boston  was  shamefttl  indeed ;  bat  I 
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Mme  oi  the  Soolhern  Colonies  may  not 
feel  the  bad  effects  of  it  Perhaps  it 
might  haTO  been  better  for  the  United 
Colonies  in  general,  if  be  could,  without 
dinger,  have  been  kept  pent  up,  at  least 
some  time  longer  and  until  the  rest  of 
their  forces  had  been  weakened  by  their 
division.  It  is  but  now  and  then  that  I 
can  snatch  a  moment  to  write  a  few  lines 
to  a  friend«  I  was  ^oing  on  but  am 
interrupted,  and  can  only  add  that  I  am 
irith  mooh  esteem, 

Tour  most  obed't  servant, 

Ro.  C.  Nicholas. 


the  Pnblic  Councils  as  among  the  Peo- 
ple themselves.  Despite  the  uncertainty 
which  rests  on  the  authorship,  its  con- 
tents are  too  interesting  to  be  withheld.*  | 


BOBEHT  BRENT  TO  R.  H.  LSE. 

Acquia,  April  28,  1776. 

In  many  counties  there  have  been 
warm  contests  for  seats  in  our  approach- 
ing Convention.  Many  new  ones  are  got 
in.  The  papers  will  partly  inform  you  of 
the  changes.  Col.  Mason,  with  great 
difficolty,  returned  for  Fairfax.  Our 
friend  Harry  much  pushed  in  P.  Wil- 
liams, where  Cud.  Ballett  succeeds  Black- 
barn.  Will.  Brent  for  Stafford  in  room 
of  Charles  Carter.  In  Fauquier,  where 
were  five  candidates,  Martin  Picket  in 
room  of  T.  Marshall. 


[The  writing  from  which  the  following 
is  taken  is  itself  but  a  copy :  the  name 
of  ihe  person  addressed  is  not  given ; 
and  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  oblit- 
erate those  of  the  writer  and  of  the  place 
from  which  it  was  written ; — the  latter, 
with  complete  success,  the  former  so  far 
as  scarcely  to  leave  a  basis  for  conjec- 
ture. After  nany  attempts  to  decypher, 
the  present  writer  remains  wholly  in 
doubt.  The  probability  is  that  it  was 
addressed  to  R.  H.  Lee ;  and  from  inter- 
nal evidenoe  we  may  gather,  that  it  was 
written  by  some  wealthy  Virginian  of  the 
fewer  country, — possibly  by  a  colleague, 
—evidently  by  some  one  who  had  know- 
ledge of  what  was  going  on,  as  well  in 


•,  8th  May,  1776. 


Dear  Sib: 

If  I  had  not  the  highest  opinion  of 
your  candour  and  liberal  way  of  thinking, 
I  should  not  venture  to  address  myself 
to  you;  and  if  I  was  not  equally  per- 
suaded of  the  great  weight  and  influence 
which  the  transcendant  abilities  you  pos- 
sess must  naturally  confer,  I  should  not 
give  myself  the  trouble  of  writing,  nor 
you  the  trouble  of  reading  this  long  let- 
ter. 

Since  our  conversation  yesterday,  my 
thoughts  have  been  solely  employed  on 
the  great  question,  whether  Independ- 
ence ought  or  ought  not  to  be  imme- 
diately declared?  Having  weighed  the 
arguments  on  both  sides,  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion,  that  we  must — as  we  value  the 
liberties  of  America,  or  even  her  exis- 
tonce— without  a  moment's  delay,  declare 
for  Independence.  If  my  reasons  appear 
weak  you  will  excuse  them  for  the  disin- 
terestedness of  the  author,  as  I  may  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  no  man  on  this  Con- 
tinent will  sacrifice  more  than  myself,  by 
the  separation.  But  if  I  have  the  good 
fortune  to  offer  any  arguments  which 
have  escaped  your  acute  understanding, 
and  they  should  make  the  desired  im- 
pression, I  think  I  shall  have  rendered 
the  greatest  service  to  the  community. 

The  objection  you  made  yesterday,  if 
I  understood  you  right,  to  an  immediate 
declaration,  was  by  many  degrees  the 
most  specious  (indeed  it  was  the  only 
tolerable  one)  that  I  have  yet  heard. 
You  say,  and  with  great  justice,  that  we 
ought  previously  to  have  felt  the  pulse  of 
France  and  Spain.  I  more  than  believe, 
I  am  almost  confident,  that  it  has  been 
done.  At  least,  I  can  assert  upon  recol- 
lections, that  some  of  the  Committee  of 
Secrecy  have  assured  me,  that  the  senti- 
ments of  both  these  courts,  or  their 
agents,  had   been   sounded,    and  were 


*  Oar  contributor  has  since  seen  reason  to  believe  that  the  writer  was  Gtn,  Nel$on, 
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found  to  be  as  favourable  as  oould  be 
wished.  But  admitting  that  we  are  ut- 
ter strangers  to  their  sentiments  of  the 
subject,  and  that  we  run  some  risk  of 
this  Declaration  being  coldly  received  by 
these  powers,  such  is  our  situation  that 
the  risk  must  be  ventured. 

On  one  side  there  are  the  most  proba- 
ble chances  of  our  success,  founded  on 
the  certain  advantages  which  must  mani- 
fest themselves  to  French  understand- 
ings,  by  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Amer- 
ica. The  strength  and  weakness,  the 
poverty  and  opulence  of  every  State,  are 
estimated  in  the  scale  of  comparison  with 
.her  immediate  rival.  The  superior  com- 
merce and  marine  force  of  England,  were 
evidently  established  on  the  monopoly  of 
her  American  trade.  The  inferiority  of 
France  in  these  two  capital  points,  had  . 
its  source  consequently  from  the  same 
origin.  Any  deduction  of  this  monopoly 
must  bring  down  her  rival  in  proportion 
to  the  deduction,  as  the  total  annihila- 
tion of  this  commerce  must  reduce  her 
to  an  inferiority,  or  perhaps  to  total  sub- 
jection. The  French  are  and  always  have 
been  sensible  of  these  great  truths. 

Tour  idea  that  they  may  be  diverted 
from  a  line  of  policy  which  ensures  them 
such  immense  and  permanent  advanta- 
ges, by  an  offer  of  partition  from  Qreat 
Britain,  appears  to  me,  if  you  will  excuse 
the  term,  an  absolute  chimera.  They 
must  be  wretched  politicians,  indeed,  if 
they  would  prefer  the  uncertain  acquisi- 
tion and  the  precarious  expensive  pos- 
session of  one  or  two  Provinces,  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  commerce  of  the 
whole.  Besides,  were  not  the  advanta- 
ges from  the  latter  so  manifestly  greater 
than  those  that  would  accrue  from  the 
imagined  partition  scheme,  it  is  notorious 
that  acquisition  of  Territory,  or  even 
Colonial  Possessions,  which  require  either 
men  or  money  to  retain,  are  entirely  re- 
pugnant to  the  spirit  and  principles  of 
the  present  French  Court.  It  is  so  repug- 
nant, indeed,  that  it  is  most  certain  they 
have  lately  entertained  thoughts  of  aban- 
doning their  West  India  Islands.  *'  Lr 
Commerce  et  Economic*  are  the  cry,  down 
from  the  king  to  the  lowest  minister. 
From  these  consideraUons  I  am  myself 


convinced  that  they  will  immediately  and 
essentially  assist  us,  if  Independence  is 
declared. 

But  allowing  that  there  can  be  no  ce^ 
tainty,  but  mere  bare  chances  in  our  fa- 
vour, I  do  insist  upon  it,  that  these 
chances  render  it  your  duty  to  adopt  the 
measures,  as  by  procrastination  our  rain 
is  inevitable.  Should  it  now  be  dete^ 
mined  to  wait  the  result  of  a  prefioos 
formal  negotiation  with  France,  a  whole 
year  must  pass  over  our  heads  before  we 
can  be  acquainted  with  the  result.  In 
the  mean  time  we  are  to  struggle  through 
a  campaign,  without  arms,  ammunitioD, 
or  any  one  necessary  of  war.  Disgrace 
and  defeat  will  infallibly  ensue,  the  sol- 
diers and  officers  will  become  so  dispir- 
ited that  they  will  abandon  their  colours, 
and  probably  never  be  persuaded  to 
make  another  effort. 

But  there  is  another  consideration  still 
more  cogent.    I  can  assure  you,  sir,  that 
the  spirit  of  the  People,  (except  a  very 
few  in  these  lower  parts  whose  little  blood 
has  been  sucked  out  by  musquitoes)  cry 
out  for  this  Declaration.    The  military, 
in  particular,  men  and  officers,  are  out- 
rageous on  the  subject ;  and  a  man  of 
ydur  excellent  discernment  need  not  be 
told  how  dangerous  it  would  be,  in  our 
present  circumstances,  to  dally  with  the 
spirit,  or  disappoint  the  expectations  of 
the  bulk  of  the  people.  May  not  despair, 
anarchy,  and  finally  submission  be  the 
bitter  fruits?     I  am  persuaded  firmly 
that  they  will ;  and  in  this  persuasion  I 
most  devoutly  pray,  that  you  may  not 
merely  recommend,  but  positively  lay  in- 
junctions on  your  servants  in  Congress, 
to  embrace  a  measure  so  necessary  to  sal- 
vation. God  Almighty  bless  yon,  sir,  and 
make  your  counsels,  whatever  they  may 
be,  as  beneficial  to  your  oonntry  as  your 
capacity  to  serve  it  is  undoubted. 
Yours  most  entirely. 


FHOlf  B.  RUTHXKFORD  TO  B.  H.    LSE. 

WUUamsburg^  May  2SNb,  1776. 

The  danger  I  so  much  dreaded  respect- 
ing the  influenoe  of  miniatenal  TiUany 
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with  the  Indian  tribes  is,  I  fear,  realizing 
fast;  and  the  check  we  have  received  at 
Qaebec  will  aid  those  blaok  and  horrid 
designs.  It  seems  the  Cherokees  are  in 
bad  temper,  and  that  the  Chickaaaws  and 
Choctaws  have  been  greatly  acted  on. 
Some  chiefs  of  the  latter,  it  is  said,  came 
to  the  Cherokee  nation,  and  have  pro- 
ceeded with  them  to  the  treaty  at  Niag- 
ara. Oar  whole  frontiers  are  really  in  a 
panic ;  and  indeed  they  have  cause,  for, 
though  brave  and  numerous,  they  are 
greatlj  wanting  in  ammunition. 

Now,  under  these  circumstances,  would 
it  not  be  good  policy  to  turn  the  strong 
arm  of  the  Continent  in  some  measure 
to  the  Westward — the  two  Carolinas  and 
Georgia  6,000,  Virginia  3,500,  with  Ma- 
ijland  and  Pennsylvania  3,500  choice 
men,  to  be  raised  on  their  several  fron- 
tiers without  a  moment's  delay?    There 
are  well-nigh  or  quite  rifles  and  other  guns 
in  that  country  to  arm  them  ;  2,000  of 
those  might  join  3,000  other  continental 
troops,  and  seize  Detroit, —that  den  of 
inhuman  murderers, — the  other  to  op- 
pose the  Indians  who  may  be  disposed 
to  strike  and  even    to  march  to  their 
towns,  together  with  erecting  a  strong 
fortress  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and 
t2ie  Mississippi,  (observing  to  have  the 
countenance   of  the    Spaniards    in  the 
natter,)  with  other  intermediate  forts  on 
the  Ohio ;  while  a  strong  army  is  poured 
into  the  heart  of  Canada  from  the  North- 
ward to  oppose  the  advances  of  those 
who  may  be  sent  into  St.  Lawrence.  For 
assuredly  the  grand  scheme  is  to  take 
possession  of  that  country  and  turn  the 
Canadians  and   Indians  upon  us;    and 
those  movements  at  present  on  our  coasts 
are  merely  to  amuse,  while  they  can  se- 
cure Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  then 
&I1  their  other  efforts  will  be  in  a  pirati- 
cal way  against  our  trade.    For  this  pur^ 
pose  I  suppose  they  will  fortify  some  Is- 
lands,— particularly  that  of  Kent  in  the 
bay  of  Chesapeake,  besides  Gwinn's,  just 
DOW  possessed  by  them.    Men  will  enter 
into  this  service  with  alacrity  and  with- 
out bounty.    They  may  be  mostly  dis- 
charged by  Christmae,  or  much  sooner  if 
found  to  be  anneoessary. 
This  will  be  making  one  great  and 


useful  effort,  and  will  strike  the  Indiana 
with  terror.  Would  it  not  also  be  well 
to  propose  immediately  a  lasting  and  in- 
timate union  with  those  tribes  on  the 
West  of  the  Ohio,  by  intermarriage! 
Stipulating  a  tract  of  land,  not  less  than 
a  thousand  acres,  to  be  given  by  them  to 
any  of  our  people  that  might  enter  into 
this  connection,  the  title  to  be  confirmed 
by  Congress.  This,  operating  with  the 
present  dispositions  of  the  Delawares  to 
civilization  and  the  enjoyment  of  sep* 
arate  property,  might  have  a  good  ten- 
dency. I  have  been  told  these  people 
have  been  greatly  alarmed  by  a  refusal 
of  Congress  to  confirm  a  title  to  the  lands 
^ven  to  them  by  the  six  nations,  and  that 
the  blame  of  such  a  refusal  reeted  on 
Virginia.  A  great  number  of  light 
broaches  of  silver  should  certainly  be 
made  without  loss  of  time,  they  being  a 
very  agreeable  cash  to  the  Indians.  A 
great  many  kinds  of  shells  might  also  be 
wrought  to  advantage  for  their  use.  A 
coinage  would  furnish  hard  cash  for  the 
Canadians  and  other  necessary  uses.  The 
plate  for  these  purposes  may  surely  be 
had  from  those  who  are  well  inclined  to 
the  cause ;  for  the  Continental  Currency 
besides  mines  of  silver  may  no  doubt  be 
found. 

Pray  excuse  this  tsouble,  as  it  proceeds 
from  a  warmth  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
my  country. 


rSOlC  JORH  BALTOW  TO  R.   H.   LVB. 

Alexandria,  June  6,  1776. 
The  sloop  American  Congress  and  her 
tender  has  been  down  the  river  more 
than  fourteen  days.  The  sloop  Liberty 
falls  down  to  day.  I  am  afraid  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  get  cannon  from  below  fur 
the  gallies ;  we  were  in  hopes  of  being 
supplied  from  some  of  those  at  Hampton. 
But  as  the  Roebuck  and  fleet  are  now 
stationed  at  Gwinn's  Island,  we  must  ap- 
ply to  Mr.  Hughes,  whose  guns  are  now 
said  to  turn  out  well,  and  as  your  board 
was  so  kind  as  to  say  you  would  use 
your  intercession  to  procure  them  when 
necessary,  we  must  now  request  your 
application  to  the  Committee  of  Safety 
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iD  Blaryland  for  two  18  pounders,  to  be 
sent  to  Georgetown  for  the  two  gallies. 
I  believe  he  does  not  make  above  that 
sise.  We  are  told  it  is  necessary  to  make 
application  to  that  board,  as  Mr.  Hughes 
had  contracted  with  them  for  such  a 
quantity  which  is  not  yet  complied  with. 
*  *  *  I  am  just  informed  of  an  agree- 
able piece  of  new^?,  and  am  in  hopes  it 
will  prove  true.  A  Capt.  Markham,  in- 
wards from  Martinique,  came  up  the 
bay  without  meeting  anything  to  disturb 
him,  fell  in  with  the  Roebuck  off  Rappa- 
hannock, who,  he  imagines,  took  him  for 
one  of  his  tenders.  As  she  hoisted  lan- 
terns to  her  mizzen,  the  schooner  paid 
the  usual  compliments  with  her  sails  and 
stole  off  ■  into  Rappahannock.  She  is 
said  to  have  eighty  bbls.  powder,  a  quan- 
tity of  arms  and  sulphur. 


rROM   WM.   8TEPT0E  TO   R.  H.  UCE,  THEN  IBT 
YORK,   PENN. 

Without  dale. 

Once  more,    my  dear  sir,  Mrs.  Lee 
looks  up  to  you  for  your  advice  on  the 


enclosed.  To  be  tronblad  with  the  salu- 
tation of  your  friends  and  aoqaaintaneai 
is  a  tax  you  mast  imj  for  great  abili- 
ties and  a  benevoloDt  heart.  With  re- 
spect to  one  part  of  Mr.  Page's  letter, 
I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  when  TonBy 
is  once  entered  into  the  g;raniiiBar  school, 
he  must  continue  there  till  he  has  gone 
regularly  through  that  school.  Now  thi^ 
in  all  probability,  may  oonsame  man 
time  than  may  be  thought  necessary  ts 
spend  on  classical  learning  alone, — ^whieh 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  metua  rather 
than  the  olject  of  knowledge.  But  this 
is  entirely  submitted  to  jour  better  judg- 
ment    ♦        ♦        ♦         ♦        *       ♦ 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  new  to  you  that 
Gen.  Nehwn  has  X130,000  Toted  to  rum 
and  accoutre  a  regiment  [of  cavslry.] 
.  I  fear  it  is  but  a  vole.  The  patriotic  Mr. 
B.  is  said  secretly  to  be  the  Creneral's  a^ 
Tiser  of  the  Qtiamodo,  and  probably  had 
a  principal  hand  in  settling  the  ^m- 
tuna;  and  though  proverbially  spei^iag, 
two  heads  are  said  to  be  better  than  tmn, 
yet  in  this  instance  I  maoh  qneetion  if  it 
will  hold  good. 


A  GREENWICH   PENSIONER. 

A  Greenwich  Pensioner  is  a  sort  of  stranded  marine  animal,  that  the  receding  tide  of 
life  has  Icfl  high  and  dry  on  the  shore.  Ho  pines  for  his  element  like  a  sea  bear,  and 
misses  his  briny  washings  and  wettings.  What  the  ocean  could  not  do,  the  land  does ; 
for  it  makes  him  sick.  He  cannot  digest  properly,  unless  his  body  is  rolled  and  tumbled 
about  like  a  barrel-churn..  Terra  firma,  he  thinks,  is  good  enough  to  touch  at  for  wood 
and  water,  but  nothing  more.  There  is  no  wind,  he  swears,  ashore — every  day  of  his 
life  is  a  dead  calm,  a  thing  above  all  others  ho  detests.  He  would  like  it  better  for  an 
occasional  earthquake.  Walk  he  cannot,  the  ground  being  so  still  and  steady  that  he  is 
puzzled  to  keep  his  legs  ;  and  ride  he  will  not,  for  he  disdains  a  craft  whose  rudder  is 
forward  and  not  astern. 

Inland  scenery  is  his  special  aversion.  He  despises  a  tree  "  before  the  mast,'*  and 
would  give  all  the  singing-birds  in  creation  for  a  boatswain's  whistle.  He  hates  pros- 
pects, but  enjoys  retrospects.  An  old  boat,  a  stray  anchor,  or  a  decayed  mooring  rinf, 
will  set  him  dreaming  for  hours.  He  splices  sea  and  land'  ideas  together.  He  reads  of 
"shooting  off  a  tie  at  Battersca,"'  and  it  reminds  him  of  a  ball  carrying  away  his  ova 
pig-tail.  ^*  Canvassing  for  a  situation,"  recalls  running  with  all  sails  set  for  a  station  st 
Aboukir.  He  has  the  advantage  of  our  economists  as  to  the  "  standard  of  value,^  know- 
ing it  to  be  the  British  ensign.  The  announcement  of ''an  arrival  of  foreign  ve«»els, 
with  our  ports  open,"  claps  him  into  a  paradise  of  prize  money ;  with  Poll  of  the  Pimi» 
He  wonders  sometimes  at  *^  petitions  to  be  discharged  from  the  fleet,"  but  sympathizes 
with  those  in  the  Marshalsea  Court,  as  subject  to  a  Sea  Court  Martial.  Finally,  try  him 
even  in  the  learned  languages,  by  asking  him  for  the  meaning  of  **  Georgius  Rex/'  and 
he  will  answer,  without  hesitation,  *<  The  wrecks  of  the  tioyal  George." — £hod. 
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BT   ADRIAN   BBAUFAIN. 
I. 

Thb  Amulet. 
I. 

Herc'g  a  spell  of  Power  Pve  woye,— 

Woven  at  night  in  the  moonlight  pale  ; 
It  was  wrought  to  rouse  to  a  hnppy  love, 

And  to  cure  a  heart  of  its  hapless  ail ; 
Take  it,  and  make  it  thine,  I  pray ; 

Bind  its  leaves  to  thy  wounded  heart : 
Every  pang  it  will  steal  away, 

Every  sorrow  Hwill  make  depart! 

II. 

More  than  this,  when  thy  soul  is  sad, 

A  mystic  pleasure  'twill  quickly  bring: 
WingAd  Fancies,  to  make  thee  glad, 

Fresh  from  the  wizard*s  haunted  spring : 
•Twill  make  thy  drooping  eye  to  glow. 

Bright  with  fresh  hopes  and  youthful  fire : 
'Twill  make  thy  bosom  once  more  to  know 

The  purple  gush  of  its  young  desire  1 

III. 

Mine's  the  alchemists  charm,  to  give 

To  the  withering  heart  all  its  motive  powers ; 
To  bid,  with  a  vr»ice  of  song,  revive, 

Every  grace  of  thy  youthful  hours : 
Buried  treasures  and  banished  joys. 

What  the  Fate  preys  on  evermore, — 
And  Hate  pursues,  and  Time  destroys, 

Mine  are  the  Powers  that  still  restore. 

IV. 

Then,  if  thino  eyes  would  again  behold, 

The  long-lost  dcar-ono,  too  early  ble?t ;. 
The  loved,  that  in  living  wore  never  cold, 

Won  back  again  from  their  sainted  rest ; 
T^f  nf«  yon  lift  your  tearful  eyes. 

Softly-stooping,  each  starry  wing, 
Won,  at  a  word,  from  the  opening  skies. 

By  the  sacred  force  of  the  spell  I  bring ! 

v. 

Sovereign  for  hurt  of  heart  this  spell, 

Woven  by  midnight  in  moonlight  pale  \ 
Strove  the  auspicious  spirits  well. 

That  its  virtues  of  healing  should  never  fail; 
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They  taught  me  to  rear  that  flower  whose,  fruit, 

Hath  given  me  power  the  sad  to  free, 
Whenever  Love  shall  make  mournful  suit, 

For  Healing  and  Hope,  to  memory ! 


II. 

"Whilk  thx  Silent  Night." 

I. 

While  the  silent  night  goes  by, 
And  the  winds  have  scarce  a  sigh, 
And  the  hours  seem  not  to  move, 
Do  I  think  of  thee,  my  love ! 

n. 

And  the  moonlight's  on  the  hill. 
And  the  voice  of  man  is  still, 
Lonely,  in  our  walks  I  rove, 
And  but  think  of  thee,  my  love  ! 

III. 

Star  and  shade  recall  thee  now. 
Gleams  thy  pale  white  maiden  brow ; 
Flash  thy  dark  eyes  through  the  grove. 
With  a  gentle  fear,  my  love  I 

IT. 

Walks  thy  spirit  now  with  mine. 
In  the  calm  and  sweet  moonshine  ? 
Dost  thou  seek,  in  dreams,  the  grove, 
Where  I  dream  of  thee,  my  love  1 


IIL 

Woodland  Yespcbs. 

I. 

Hark,  as  rises  now  the  moon. 

And  the  Star  of  Day  declines. 
Soaring  with  night's  growing  noon, 

Hark,  along  yon  mound  of  pines  ] 
Slowly  sweet,  the  memories  rise. 

As  of  spirits  born  to  sing, 
Of  the  loves  of  earth  and  skies, 

In  the  coming  of  the  spring : 

Jubilate ! 

n. 


Pleasures,  bom  of  faith  and  prayer ; 
Dreams,  from  angel  whispers  caught ; 
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Memories  pure  and  visions  rare, — 

Grow  from  memory  to  thought. 
And.  iu  diapason  sweet, 

How,  together,  do  they  rise, 
Into  music  ;  joyous,  meet, 

For  the  peace  in  peaceful  skies: 

Jubilate ! 

III. 

Voices  of  the  secret  heart, 

Mingling  with  the  voice  of  groves; 
Birds,  that,  with  a  natural  art. 

Sing  together  of  their  loves  ; 
And  so  pure  tlie  happy  strain. 

Gushing  from  so  sweet  a  spring. 
That  our  hope  grows  young  again. 

With  renewal  of  its  wing: 

Jubilate! 

IV. 

Oh !  the  peace,  that  crowns  the  shade. 

When  the  passion-fire's  subdued, 
Leave  the  soul,  where  once  they  sway'd, 

To  the  careless  solitu<lc ! 
Not  the  wild  delirium  now, 

That  once  fever'd  heart  and  mind, 
But  a  milder,  gentler  glow. 

Leaving  love  and  peace  behind  : 

Jubilate! 


IV. 

Serenader  Implores  his  Mistress  to  Awaken, 
Skkenadr. — ''^Jlwake!  awake!  dear  lady, ^' 

I. 

Awake,  awake,  dear  lady, 

Nor  lose  these  Eden  hours, 
For  the  moon  grows  bright  in  the  balmy  East, 

With  the  homage  of  incense  ilowers: 
The  breeze,  like  a  sj)irit-bir<l  comes  on, 

O'er  the  crisp  waves  of  the  sea  ; 
And  a  voice  goes  forth  through  the  air,  that  soon. 

Will  well  into  melody  ! — 
It  is  for  thee,  dear  lady,  'tis  for  thee, 

These  murmurs  rise  and  fall ; — 
With  mo  they  plead,-^with  me, 

On  love,  and  thee,  they  call : — 
Wake  from  the  sleep  that  brings 
No  rapture  on  its  wings; — 
Wake  to  delight  that  bears, 
Its  tribute  in  its  tears  ! 
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11. 

Awake,  awake,  dear  lady, 

And  hark  the  passionate  song, 
That,  taught  my  love,  in  his  fondest  mood, 

'Neath  thy  lattice  I  now^  prolong : 
Oh !  let  me  not  mourn  a  planet  lost, 

Nor  longer  thus  cold  delay  to  shine. 
But,  like  a  sweet  star  to  the  tempest  tost, 

Look  down  on  this  heart  of  mine ! 
It  is  for  thee,  dear  lady, — 'tis  for  thee, 

These  tribute  flowers  unfold ; . 
Stars  shine,  skies  smile,  winds  murmur,  all  with  me. 

They  murmur — *■  thou  art  cold.'— 
Thine  is  the  crowning  part 
That  beauty  seeks  from  heart ; 
Thine  the  sweet  boon  to  bless ; 
And  soothe  the  soul's  distress. 


The  Sxrenader  bids  his  Ladt  "  Good  Night." 

I. 

Good  night,  dear  love,  while  blessings, 

Like  vigil  spirits,  keep, 
Around  thy  dreaming  pillow, 

Sweet  watch  above  thy  sleep : 
May  no  rude  vision  rouse  thee, 

From  fancies  taught  by  mine! 
But,  be  the  dream  that  woos  thee, 

Pure  as  that  heart  of  thine. 
Good  night,  good  night,  dear  lady. 
Love's  angels  guard  thy  sleep ! 

II. 

Heart,  that,  forever  gentle, 

Ne'er  knew  the  taint  of  sin ; 
Eyes,  that,  like  evening  flowers, 

Shut  sun-set  hues  within  j 
Lips,  like  the  rose  just  budded, 

That  shines  heaven's  sweetest  dew, — 
Sleep,  with  no  beauty  clouded, 

And  with  every  feeling  true ! — 
Good  night,  good  night,  dear  lady. 
Love's  angels  guard  thy  sleep  ! 


VI. 
"Be  it  Follt  or  Fbbkzt." 

I. 

Be  it  folly,  or  frenzy,  so  sweet  the  delusion, 
I  would  not  for  worlds  it  should  cease  to  be  so, 
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And  great  were  the  guilt  of  that  busy  intrusion, 

Which  would  argue  the  folly  or  frenzy  to  show ; 
The  world's  but  a  painted  deceit,  and  the  pleasure, 

The  only  true  pleasure,  'tis  left  us  to  share. 
Is  (bund,  when  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  measure. 

So  brimful  and  acrid,  we  drink  of  its  care ! 

II. 

What  better  than  frenzy  the  evil  disguising, 

If,  mentally  blind^,  we  see  not  one  chain ; 
And  the  dream  which  beguiles  us,  predominant  prizing. 

Refuse  to  look  down  on  our  fetters  of  pain  I 
We  see  not  the  straw  in  the  cell  that  receives  us, 

We  feel  not  the  scourge  as  it  tortures  us  still. 
We  know  not  the  guile  in  the  heart  which  relieves  u!>, 

And  fancy  no  evil,  and  suffer  no  ill ! 

m. 

Why  waken  the  dreamer,  when,  bright  to  his  vision, 

Seems  the  life,  that,  on  waking,  his  spirit  deplores  ? 
Why  torture  the  soul,  all  whose  dreams  are  elysian. 

With  the  gloom  of  that  reason  which  blackens  all  yours  ' 
Call  it  folly  or  frenzy,  but  O !  let  my  madness, 

Escape  without  question ;  for  my  heart  is  at  stake  ; 
I  dream,  it  may  be,  but  the  dream  is  all  gladness. 

All  grateful,  all  glorious ; — and  why  should  I  wake  ? 


VII. 
"Fbiinds  ark  Nigh.'' 

I. 

Friends  are  nigh  thee,-— despair  not. 

Though  fast  in  the  despot's  chain ; 
True,  they  may  fly  thee,  but  fear  not,- 

TheyMl  surely  return  again! 
Never  more  true  the  season. 

Bringing  its  fruits  and  flowers. 
Then,  through  fortunes  most  freezing, 

Come  these  dear  friends  of  ours  I 

II. 

Virtue  can  patiently  languish. 

Though  under  the  scourge  of  pain. 
When  round  its  bed  of  anguish. 

Glides  a  ministering  train  : 
True,  they  are  all  hid  from  us. 

Though  waiting  around  they  stand ; 
But  they  bring  us  an  angel  promise 

Of  happiest  help  at  hand ! 


What  I  Ams  Lotro  Skasov. 


What,  &fUi  tona  seHsons  of  strife, 

Where  sorrow:  so  Ihickly  were  sirown, 
That,  ibiough  the  wild  siorm  which  has  troubled  my 

Thy  love  was  the  starlight  alona! 
To  come  with  Eipectancy's  glow, 

In  the  dream  of  a  meeting  with  bliss, — 
To  hail  such  a  sha.low  as  darkens  Iby  brow, 

And  a.  glance,  O.  ye  Heavens,  like  tbis  ! 

Oh!  how  bad  Ihe  exile  from  home. 

Been  cheer'd  by  the  ilream  of  this  hour  ; 

The  rich  rainbow  spanning  the  shower. 
And  I  said  to  ilie  lemiiMl,  rage  on, — while  the  light 

Of  that  promise  attendi  mc,  in  sorrow  and  strife, 
All  vainly  your  aturms  yather  black  on  my  sight. 

Thy  love  is  the  star  of  my  life! 


Had  I  dream'd  of  such  meeiins,  white  far, 

'Mid  trial,  temptation,  unloved  and  alone. 
One  pang  had  been  spared  in  thai  terrible  wbt. 

The  worst  that  my  bosom  has  known  ! 
Thun  the  warrior  who  combats  all  day  with  the  foe. 

And  singly  Ihe  hope  of  bis  country  defends. 
In  the  moment  of  triumph  receives  the  dealh-blow. 

From  the  arm  of  tbe  traitor,  'raid  ranks  of  liis  frier 
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But  I  feci,  thus  sadly  roving, 

That,  beneath  the  blessed  sky, 
There  is  none  so  worthy  loving, 

As  the  noble  stream  I  fly  I 

n. 

Thou  hast  filled  mo  with  a  beauty, 

Like  a  smile  from  the  Most  High ; 
Thou  hast  cheer 'd  me  with  a  murmur, 

Still  of  music,  melting  by  ; 
I  have  seen  thee  in  thy  glory, 

When  the  loved  ones  saw  thee  too ; 
But  I  see  them  now  no  longer. 

And  to  them,  and  thee,  adieu ! 

III. 

Farewell,  ye  billowy  waters, 

That  still  tell  me  of  my  youth, 
When  every  sight  was  gladness. 

When  every  song  was  truth  ; 
Dark  clouds  have  come  about  me. 

Thou,  too,  hast  felt  the  change, 
And  thy  billows  only  flout  me. 

With  a  murmur  sad  and  strange! 

IV. 

Yet,  well  my  heart  has  loved  thee, 

And  it  dearly  loves  thee  still ; 
I  cannot  choose  but  love  thee, 

Let  me  roam  where'er  I  will ; 
Thou  art  still  unto  my  spirit. 

Like  a  smile  from  the  Most  High; 
Thou  art  still  most  worthy  loving, 

Of  all  streams  beneath  the  sky ! 


"Oh!  Linger  we  Not." 

I. 

Oh !  linger  we  not,  dear  love,  thus  lonely 
Of  the  wide  world  the  unwise  ones  only, 

When  the  buds  and  the  blossoms  persuade  to  fly ; 
When  spring  is  beside  us,  with  all  her  dower, 
Of  bloom  and  beauty,  and  breeze  and  flower  ; — 

And,  merrily  pour'd  through  the  perfumed  sky, 
Is  the  song  of  a  thousand  birds  of  pleasure, 
That  woo  to  a  thousand  fields  of  treasure, — 

Love's  fields,  and  the  worlds  of  delight,  that  lie, 
Every  where  spread  in  the  eye  of  the  breeze, 
Beep  in  the  forests,  and  out  on  the  seas. 

By  the  blue  lake  and  the  billowy  shore  ; — 
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Wlierever  the  soul  may  fly,  and  be  free, 
With  none  to  mock,  yet  with  one  to  see, — 

One  kindred  soul,  to  requite,  restore, 
Bring  back  the  lost  rapture,  the  new  to  cherish, 
While  fresh-risen  hopes,  which  shall  never  perish, 

Persuade  the  glad  spirit  to  seek  no  more ! 

n. 

Linger  we  not,  while  the  storms  pursne  ns  ; — 
Hasten  we  far,  where  the  seasons  woo  us  ; — 

And  let  us  unfold  our  mutual  wings, 
Till  we  rest  where  the  waters  of  Pacolet, 
Murmur  welcome,  in  song  that  for  sweetness  yet, 

Surpasses  the  minstrel  that  sweetest  sings! 
I  know  the  deep  glens,  and  the  fertile  valleys, 
And  green  brow*d  hills,  and  such  verdant  alleys, 

And  the  mountain  runnels  and  secret  springs !<^* 
Oh !  dearest  of  all  the  young  hearts,  glowing 
Where  Steven's  lordly  waves  are  flowing, 

Be  this  song  of  mine  in  thine  ears  a  spell. 
To  win  thee  hence,  ere  the  summer  hours 
Shall  wither  the  leaf  in  thy  maiden  bowers, — 

Make  thy  cheek  pale,  and  thy  bosom  swell, 
With  a  feverish  thirst; — which  the  mountain  breeze. 
By  the  foaming  torrent,  'neath  shadowing  trees. 

And  with  love  to  sing  thee,  alone  shall  quell ! 


XL 

Ballad.-**' Thi  Sigh  that  Sats/' 


I. 


The  sigh  that  says  our  love  is  vain, 
Would  teach  us  not  to  sigh  again, 
But  that  it  would  not  pain  the  less, 
To  part  with  surh  a  sweet  distress  I 


n. 


If  this  be  true,  'tis  not  in  vain. 
We  feed  the  flre,  and  nurse  the  pain ; 
With  hope  of  no  success,  but  this, — 
To  keep  the  faith,  not  win  the  bliss  1 


m. 


We  know  that  never  more  shall  ours. 

Be  the  sweet  couch,  we  spread,  of  flowers ; 

No  more  the  flre,  so  dear  below, 

Shall  warm  the  hearts  that  bade  it  glow  I 
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IV. 


Tet,  that  the  flowers  are  fresh  and  fair, 
Fed  by  fond  smiles  and  heavenly  air, 
That  bright  ascends  the  holy  flame. 
That  we  may  neither  hope  to  claim ; — 


V. 


This  is  a  rapture  mid  the  wo, 
That  soothes  with  sweetest  overflow ; 
And  though  our  hopes  bring  no  success, 
Nor  you,  nor  I,  would  have  them  less ! 


VI. 


Nor  you,  nor  I,  though  taught  to  know, 
That  we  may  meet  no  more  below. 
Would  have  that  mournful  passion  gone, 
That  leaves  us  two,  yet  made  us  one 


vn. 


Within  thy  bosom  still  my  shrine, 

I  feel  thy  altar-place  in  mine ; 

Our  faith  still  bless'd  by  tendance  sweet, 

Of  love, — though  we  no  more  may  meet ! 


XII. 
No !  Netir,  Though  Loved  be  the  Voice." 

I. 


u 


No,  never!  though  loved  be  the  voice  that  upbraids  me, 

And  sad  be  the  stigma  that  blackens  my  fame ; 
Though  malice  assails,  and  tho'  slander  o'ershades  me. 

And  the  lips  that  once  worshipped,  breathe  nothing  but  blame; 
While  thou,  all  unmoved,  art  relying  as  ever. 

And  still  keep'st  thy  faith,  as  in  earlier  days. 
My  soul  shall  succumb  to  the  destiny  never, — 

I  live  in  thy  love,  I  am  proud  in  thy  praise ! 

II. 

Tet,  were  it  not  so,  and  wert  thou  not  before  me. 

Confiding  and  fond,  as  when  blessing  and  blest,— 
Did  thy  smile  shine  not  still,  all  the  past  to  restore  me, 

Bringing  sunshine  and  calm  to  this  desolate  breast; 
I  know  not  what  else,  in  this  life  could  sustain  me, 

Thus  blackened  by  slander,  thus  sinking  in  fame; — 
I  live! — ^for  thy  bosom  will  never  disdain  me, 

I  loVe ! — for  thy  spirit  has  shared  in  my  shame ! 
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SIXTH  LETTER. 


Cockrun*8  gcUry.     The  Tlieater.    Tlie  SmWisonium,    Billyud^,     Mr.  Add\ 

vmU  to  iJie  Fressydint. 


Dear  Billt: 

Billy,  my  sun,  lemme  giv  you  a  pees  uv 
adTise.  Ef  uvver  you  git  tanguld  with  a 
wummuD,  nuvver  do  you  taik  no  tiem  to 
ontie  no  note,  nor  ontangul  nuthin ;  jcs 
tar  rite  loos,  and  ef  you  cant  tar  loos,  pull 
out  yo  nife  and  cut  the  Gorjun  Not  and 
travil.  Put  yo  fingurs  in  yo  yeers  and 
heer  nuthen  shees  got  to  say.  Ef  you 
dont,  bi  jing  I  you  gone,  certin. 

I  kep  on  a  bodin  like  a  fool  at  the 
Mintzpi,  the  konsequince  uv  which  ware 
dezastrus  in  the  ixtream.  Me  and  Miz 
Hanscum — but  nuvver  you  mine  a  bout 
I  and  she.  But  tware  verry  plesint  thare 
at  the  Mintzpi.  In  during  uv  them  days, 
cum  two  marrid  ladis  thar,  the  bewtiful- 
liet  in  the  wirl.  Ethur  was  anuf  to  nock 
a  man  down  with  thare  luvly  boddy  and 
mine,  and  both  together  was  more'n  anuf. 
In  adishin  uv  them,  cum  a  littil  Trungil, 
sister  uv  Miss  Saludy,  and  she  were  one 
uv  them  ingajin  veriety  uv  gearl  that 
draws  you  like  a  mustud  plarstur  or  a 
wagun  and  teem.  Cum,  furthermo,  a 
littil  gal  from  Indanner,  like  a  hed  uv 
white  clovur,  she  were  so  far  to  look  apun 
and  so  sweet ! 

I  tell  you,  Billy,  we  all  had  fine  tiems. 
Havin  plunjd  into  fashnubbil  life,  I  went 
on  doun  in  the  vawtix  and  kep  on  doun, 
fergitting  uv  my  skeam,  forgitting  uv  eve- 
rything. Sech  is  the  way  in  Washintun, 
whar  peepil,  stid  uv  tendin  too  thar  biz- 
niss,  goes  to  spendin  uv  munny  and  in- 
join  uv  themself  like  the  wild.  What 
with  eatin  and  a  drinkin  and  a  smokin  uv 
segars,  and  a  goin  to  Kongis,  and  to  the 
Patint  Offis,  the  Theater,  the  Smithsoni- 
um,  and  Cockrun's  galry,  it  ware  gloyus. 
Time  floo,  and  ixpensis  ware  hevvy. 

This  heer  Cockrun's  galry  gits  its  naim 
from  a  white  marvel  gal,  rite  start  bodily 
nakid,  standin  on  a  velvit  stump  in  the 
fer  eend  uv  a  room  filled  with  paintid 
pickchers.  It's  mighty  pritty,  Billy, 
mighty  pritty ;  and  I  reckin  a  bout  the 


best  formdid  gal  in  Emerriky.  I  wiaht 
I  cood  a  seen  her  drest  fur  a  Hop,  ud 
seen  her  set  doun  and  talk.  I  jedgeslwei 
a  made  a  impreshin. 

A  Hop,  Billy,  air  a  danse  tbej  Im 
every  nite  in  the  parlers  uv  the  big  (s^ 
ans.  Oans,  a  roscul !  carrid  me  the  fvt 
tiem  to  wun  at  the  Mintzpi  Hous,  aodbie^ 
vin  what  he  tolo  mo,  and  he  dooin  oTtfae 
saim,  thar  we  went  a  hoppin  rouDd  tin 
room  like  a  cupple  mainyaks,  stidr 
dansin  as  we  ought  to.  Nuvver  did  I 
heer  peepil  laf  so  senst  I  wer  born. 

The  Smithsonium,  whar  the  Clnk  W 

the  Wether  livs,  with  his  instermeoti  ^ 

mezure  the  ar  and  the  wrain  an  teUioiv 

a  hot  day  from  a  cole  wun,  yon  goes  H 

to  heer  lecktchurs  on  vayus  salji^ 

Lecktchur  air  a  kind  nv  serman  viM 

enny  trimmins,  no  tex,  no  singin  arliiM 

or  prars  or  docksoUygis.    I  heer»«* 

thar  lectchur  which  he  had  bin  totki 

Noth  Pole  and  staid  thar  two  year.  Oui 

sais  he  sed  the  Noth  Pole  ware  a  sma* 

tree  full  uv  pcckerwood  nesses,  bntl^ 

dent  heer  him  say  so.     Then  igin,  pMp> 

goes  to  the  Smithsonium  for  no  r«iB  ^ 

all,  excep  twuz  to  nock  ronn  and  look  i^ 

a  room  full  uv  potrits  uv  Injant.   Ab^* 

ubservd  it  fer  a  cuyus  fac  that  tb«  p^F 

what  goes  to  this  bildin  in  the  daj  ^ 

when  thar  aint  no  lecktcbnra,  isgioffoVf 

a  yung  man  and  lady,  which  laTBnit<^ 

to  be  by  themself,  and  the  yonglady* 

alwais  verry  moddis,  warrin  UT  a  w* 

and  turnin  uv  her  hed  so  you  nnvtirkit 

see  her  fais.    And  I  ubservd  the  saiB  ^ 

yung  men  and  ladis,  goin  in  pan*^ 

wandrin  round  in  the  seller  nv  the  dp* 

tul. 

At  the  Theatur  thar  is  fo  kind  wr^P' 
Thar's  Trajiddy,  and  Kommedy,  ^ 
Ears,  and  Ballay.  You've  see  a littO  n 
ger,  when  he  thot  no  boddy  wasnt  •  *'*•' 
sin  uv  him,  snatch  a  sweet  tateroofov* 

ashes  and  run  roun  the  ohimbIyao<I^ 
to  gobblin  uv  it  up  quick  befo  fombw 
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cams  and  keich  him.  You've  see  how  he 
blewd  and  eackd  and  pnft  and  swet  and 
skrade  his  feechors  and  popt  his  eye, 
C&U8  the  tater  is  so  hot.  Well,  that's 
Trajiddj — that's  the  way  the  main  man, 
irbicb  ginerilly  gits  killd,  duz,  and  peepil 
sais  it's  verry  fine. 

You've  see  a  self-cunseetid,  nonsensi- 
cal po  gal  jes  from  skool,  cummin  fer  the 
fust  time  to  a  littil  gethrin,  a  candy  pul- 
lin  or  the  like  uv  that.  Two  or  three 
Lows  gits  to  runnin  on  to  her,  and  you've 
sec  how  she  ri^rgils  and  twisses  and  lafs 
and  lafs  and  lafs  at  nuthin  at  all.  That's 
Kommedy,  and  the  main  wummun  duz 
izzackly  that  way,  which  ameuzis  the 
peepil  verry  mutch. 

As  fer  Fars,  that's  a  kind  uv  short 
Kommedy,  a  boundin  fer  the  mose  part, 
ef  my  reckollechshin  surves  me,  in  nas- 
ness  uv  idee  and  speach.  Sum  uv  um  is 
pritty  funny  tho. 

But  the  Ballay  takes  um  all  down. 
Dingd  ef  it  dont  beet  my  time.  Ballay 
is  dansin  on  the  stage,  and  sich  dansin  ! 
ni  be  blamed  ef  uvver  I  see  or  dreemd 
Qv.  I  went  to  the  fust  wun  with  Oans, 
which  sed  we  must  git  sects  neer  the 
stage,  rite  by  the  pen  whar  the  fiddlurs 
and  men  blow  in  on  the  French  horn  and 
beetin  xxv  drums — all  uv  which  is  called 
Orkiptur — sets.  The  lady  that  was  goin 
to  doo  the  best  dansin  were  naimed  Seen- 
yoeen-er  Rollar.  She  were  a  bewtiful 
black-har'd  Spannish  lady,  and  soon  arf- 
ter  we  set  doun,  and  the  music  had  playd 
and  the  curtin  rolld  up,  she  cum  out  like 
nuthin  you  uwer  imajind.  Magniffy- 
sent,  Billy,  with  a  par  uv  wings  to  her 
fiakid  shoaldurs.  Her  frock  were  span- 
gild  with  dimunds,  it  were  white  is  a 
clowd  and  fine  is  a  fog,  and  I  wisht  I  may 
be  demd  ef  it  cum  to  her  knees.  I  skeers- 
ly  no  what  I  shell  call  them  things  in  a 
lady  which  I  shell  call  laags  in  a  man, 
but  whatuvver  they  is,  in  her  cais  they 
was  splendid,  eaku^  amost  to  them  thar 
uv  Cockrun's  marvel  gal,  and  makin  the 
cole  chills  run  over  you  to  look  at  um. 

Well,  in, she  went  a  skippin  and  a  hop- 
pin  and  a  pirootin  aroun  on  the  flatform 
uv  the  stage,  like  a  hummin  herd,  and 
pritty  soon  she  cum  rite  in  frunt  uv  me 
deen  to  the  edge  uv  the  stage,  facin  uv 


the  congegashun,  and  shot  her  foot  rite 
smack  up  to  the  seelin.  £f  you  had  a 
stobd  a  derk  thoo  and  thoo  my  hart,  it 
coodint  uv  jumpt  no  mo  than  when  she 
dun  it.  I  leetil  mo  to  faintid.  Oans  he 
lafilt  rite  out,  and  the  congegashun  hor- 
rawd  and  clapt,  and  stompt  like  the  few- 
ry.  She  kep  on  a  dooin  uv  it,  and  a  fello 
drest  tite  is  his  skin  cum  out  and  flung  her 
over  his  bed  and  dun  I  dunno  what  all, 
and  the  peepil  hoorawin  and  a  goin  on 
wuss  than  befo. 

I  were  so  shamed  I  darsent  hardly  look 
up,  but  the  ladis  and  gentilmeu  blongin 
to  the  first  famlis  uv  Washintun  hily  ap- 
pruved  uv  it  all.  You  kin  jedge  uv  yo 
oan  kunclushins  in  the  case  what  must 
be  the  nacher  of  Washintun  sosiety. 

In  addishin  to  these  beer  amewsmints, 
the  men  peepil  uv  Washintun  have  a  way 
uv  a  spendin  uv  thar  spar  tiem  in  the  day 
that  is  verry  kuyus.  It  is  a  playin  uv  a 
gaim  by  the  naim  uv  the  gaim  uv  bill- 
yuds.  They  takes  a  tremendus  pianner 
and  takes  out  all  the  insides — the  musio 
fixins — and  kivers  the  hole  top  uv  it  with 
a  green  cloth,  makin  a  big  tabil  uv  it, 
with  the  edges  of  the  tabil  turnd  up  like 
the  edges  of  a  stew  pan.  At  every  wun 
uv  the  cornders  and  in  the  middle  uv  the 
two  long  sides  uv  the  tabil  is  put  a  retty- 
kewl,  makin  uv  six  rettykewls  in  all.  On 
the  tabil  thar  is  fo  balls,  too  white  and 
too  wred.  One  uv  the  white  balls  is  got 
a  fly  spec  on  it,  which  fer  the  resin  they 
calls  it  a  black  ball.  The  felloes  that's 
a  goin  to  play,  taiks  in  thar  hand  a  white- 
oke  whip  staff  without  enny  thong  at  all, 
but  bavin  the  eend  uv  it  pintid  with  a  lit- 
til pees  uv  soul  lether  a  bout  the  sise  uv 
a  ten  sent  pees.  These  beer  whip  staffs 
is  called  Qs.  Each  fello  taiks  his  Q, 
chorks  the  soul  lether  on  the  eend  uv  it, 
and  perseeds  to  job  the  balls  at  wun  nu- 
ther  and  into  the  rettykewls  on  the  sides 
and  cornders  uv  the  tabil.  Over  the  tabil 
a  passel  uv  white  and  black  nutmegs  is 
strung  on  a  wier  to  count  the  game.  A 
nigger  stands  by  with  a  pole  bavin  a  fid- 
dle bridge  stuck  to  wun  eend  uv  it,  to 
snatch  the  balls  out  uv  the  rettykewls 
and  put  um  back  on  the  tabil  and  keep 
the  gaim  with  the  nutmegs.  And,  wood 
you  bleeve  it,  Billy  ?  the  peepil  uv  Wash- 
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inton  play  at  this  fool  game  all  day  and 
all  nite !  You  may  talk  a  bout  the  igro- 
nunce  uv  kuntry  foaz,  but  I'll  swar  they 
aint  to  be  cumpard  with  toun  peepil. 

I  shell  now  tell  you  uv  my  ferst  vissit 
to  the  Pressydint,  whioh  happind  sum 
tiem  ago,  but  I  has  bin  ruther  techy  on 
the  snbjic  and  thot  I  wooddint  tell  you 
nuwer.    But  I  will. 

Tou  see  in  prosekewtin  ut  my  mane 
desine  in  cummin  heer,  I  maid  cute  in- 
kwiris  rellatif  to  my  skeam,  and  cunclew- 
did  from  what  I  heerd,  it  were  best  to  go 
rite  too  the  fountin  hed,  that  is  the  Pres- 
sydint^  Mr.  Wilyum  Cannon  himself.  I 
had  sum  konversashin  with  Oans  on  this 
pint 

S'e.  "  Is  it  a  matter  uv  mutch  impaw- 
tense  V 

S'l.    "  Uv  the  utmus.'' 

S'e.  ''  Then  yo  bess  way  will  be  to  sea 
the  Pressydint  privitly.  I  kin  manidge 
it  verry  eazily  fer  you." 

S'l.  "I  shell  be  a  thousun  tiems  a 
ble.egd  to  you." 

S'e.    "  Not  at  all." 

So  that  verry  nite  we  drest  up  cleen 
and  startid.  Stid  uv  goin  up  the  Avnew, 
we  went  doun  in  the  dreckshun  uv  the 
Captul. 

S'l.    "  You  goin  rong," 

S'e.  "  No.  We  inten  sean  uv  the  Pres- 
sydint privitly,  you  kno.  Uv  koas  we 
dont  go  to  the  White  Uous  whar  evvry 
boddy  goes,  but  we  gits  to  see  him  pri- 
vitly at  the  dwellin  uv  a  fren  uv  his  whar 
he  goes  uv  a  nite  on  speshil  bizniss." 

We  went  on  doun  by  Broun's  Tavun 
and  the  Qnashnal,  and  I  reckin  twuz  a 
squar  futher.  Thar  we  went  in  a  opin 
passidge  and  up  a  par  uv  steps,  and  the 
fust  thing  I  kno  we  cum  to  a  iun  dough. 

"  Thunderashin !"  I  sais,  "what's  this  I" 

"  This  ar  a  iun  dough,"  sais  Oans,  "  to 
keep  the  No  Nu thins  and  PlugUglis  from 
a  cummin  in  heer  and  a  killin  uv  him." 

"Jess  so,"  I  sais.  "Consoun  tbar 
Boles  I  I'd  like  too  sea  um  try  it  while  I'm 
heer." 

Thar  were  a  roap  with  a  toesil  to  the 
eend  uv  it  hangin  by  the  dough  whioh 
Oans  ketcht  it  and  wringd  a  bell  inside. 
Then  a  leetil  Veneshin  blind  in  the  mid- 
dle uv  the  dough  slatoht  opin,  a  fello 


looked  thoo  it  and  seein  it  i 
opined  the  iun  dough  andwi 
Rite  into'  the  mos  bewtifnll  po 
you  uvver  sea,  full  uv  splendid 
paintins  uv  the  Possils  and  9ff 
a  lady  huggin  uv  a  tollibly  ni 
a  heap  mo  things,  and  sum  sr 
men  a  reedin  uv  newspapurs. 
S'l,  trimblin,  "Whar  is  hef 
S'e.  "  In  the  nex  room." 
I  lookt  and  thar  wus  anutl 
prettier  then  the  ferst,  with  a 
pictchers,  splendid  lookinglassH 
quantity  uv  gentilmen  settxn  re 
whar  tbar  were  anuther  genttl 
uv  sumthin  I  ooodin  sea.  Uf 
hed  uv  the  gentilmnn  behinc 
wer  a  pain  tin  uv  a  temendus  ' 
I  notist  arfterwuds  thar  wer  a  1 
tid  on  the  carpit  irr  both  poller 
Oans  seein  me  lookin  at  the ' 
**  This  hous  are  the  privit  R 
the  Minister  uv  Bengali,  and  t 
hees  got  the  pictcher  uv  the  Tig 
the  Tiger  ar  the  emblim  av  tli 
peepil  jes  like  the  Egil  is  th^c 
the  Emerrykin  peepil." 

"To  be  sho,"  sais  I,  "b« 
"aint  thar  a  mighty  heap  i 
smoke  here  ?  and  I  heer  a  pen 
goin  on  at  that  ar  t&bil  and  I  ti 
tinguisht  the  soun  uv  a  oath/' 
"  Oh  1"  he  sais,  *'  the  Minmsl 
gall  is  a  fine  fello  and  lets  ei 
do  is  they  please." 

"  Rite  whar  the  Pressydint  i 

"  Serting,  the  Pressydint  do 

"  But,"  I  sais,  "  who's  thai 

heddid  yaller  man  in .  the  jo 

stand  in  thar  ?    Pears  like  heel 

sumboddy." 

S'e.    "  That's  a  verry  disting 
That's  Dred  Scot,  the  Envoy 
nerry  and  Plennypotencherry 
Dominger,  that  the  Spreame  1 
sich  a  fuss  a  bout." 

S'l.    "  I  think  I  has  heer^ 
befo.    He  aint  white  tho,  Oam 
S'e.    "  Sertny  not     Hees  i 
nicker  man." 

"  But  he  wasnt  speckild.  Bill; 

regler  yaller,  like  enny  mlattei 

Oans  maid  me  taik  a  seegar 

me  to  a  side  bode  whar  tbar  i 
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tfti  UT  licker  set  oak,  and  ^v  me  a  drink 
or  prime  whiskey,  and  then  we  took 
cheers  by  the  fier  and  smoakt.  I  listened 
good,  and  I  dont  think  I  uvverheerd  sioh 
swarrin  in  the  necks  room  in  my  life  iz- 
eept  In  ole  Swomplnnzis  room  that  nite, 
when  the  yung  Kongrismen  Joans  and 
Bosin  was  thar.  I  told  yon  uv  it,  Billy. 
Then  thar  wer  a  kontinyul  rattlin  and  a 
rattlin. 

The  man  a  settin  behine  the  tabil  would 
Bty,  "Awl  reddyr  "Awl  set?"  and 
then  sech  anutber  goin  on,  goodne««/ 
One  fello  sais  "Hold!''  another  sais 
*'Hold  yo  bosses."  "Dont  tern,"  sais 
another.  "Take  them  red  wuns  out'n  the 
pot  and  put  om  behine  the  tray."  "  Let 
them  run  to  the  dews."  And  they  kep  a 
rtttlin  and  a  rattlin.  A  fello  sais  "  Roll," 
another  sais  "  Rip  um»  dam  am." 

Then  they  all  shot  up,  and  a  minnit 
arfter  cammenst  a  onssin  worse  than  uy- 
yer. 

"Bi  0 — d,  I  raked  him  fo  and  afL" 
"  Took  him,  dam  him."  "  Well,  I  fell  fer 
nennya  skad."  "That's  a  dam  sweet 
Jack,  aint  it  ?"  "  Yes,  a  h— 11  uy  a  Jack." 
"  Tye  bin  a  buokin  aginst  the — thing  all 
nite,  and  d —  me  ef  he  aint  took  me  eyry 
tiera."  "Itoleyon  so;  noboddy  but  a 
—^  fool  woad  a  kep  on  when  he  seen  um 
mnnin  wan  way  all  the  tiem."  "  Well, 
I  doDt  want  nan  ay  yo  adyise,"  and  so 
on,  and  so  on,  and  sioh  a  rattlin  and  a 
rattlin. 

I  sais  to  Oans, 

"In  the  naim  ny  cents  whut's  the  mee- 
nin  ny  this  beer  raokit  ?" 

"Obi"  he  sais,  "that's  nuthin  but 
diplomesy." 

Which  he  ixplaind  diplomesy  to  meen 
the  qnorlin  ny  grate  men  when  they  tries 
the  destiney  ny  naehins  with  keards." 

"Well,"  S'l,  "whoos  the  man  behine 
the  Ubil?" 

"Thafs  Mister  Deeler." 

"  Yes,  I  heard  am  call  him  Mr.  Deeler, 
bat  whoos  Mr.  Deeler  ?" 

"The  Minnister  from  Bengali,  ny 
koas." 

Well,  he  hav  a  forrin  look,"  I  sais. 

Then  he  tole  me  the  naims  uy  all  ay 
lun,  bat  when  I  ased  him  to  inteijuiceme 
to  the  Pressydint^  he  tole  me  to  wait  Ul 


the  diplomesy  ware  oyer.  I  assd  him 
then  to  pint  him  out  to  me,  and  he  pintid 
at  him,  but  I  cooddint  see  him  owin  to 
the  crowd,  which  kep  inoreesin,  tho  sum 
went  out  okashinally.  The  cnssin  and 
the  swarrin  and  the  smokein  went  on  at 
the  tabil. 

Presintly  ole  Mr.  Dred  Soot  onm  in 
with  a  yung  persin  that  sertny  ware  a 
nigger,  tho  Oans  swo  he  wna  a  Injun 
Prints  from  Centril  Emerryky,  (enny  how 
he  had  wooly  bar,)  and  Dred  Soot  he  tole 
nni  supper  ware  reddy.  Immejitly  most 
ny  um  quit  thar  diplomesy  and  went  in  a 
fer  room  back.  Sum  remaned  at  the  tabil 
with  Mr.  Deeler  from  Bengali.  I  wuz  a 
wotchin  uy  um  goin  in  to  supper,  when 
Oans  he  techt  my  arm  and  sius, 

"  Thar  he  is ;  dont  let  him  see  you  a 
lookin  at  him." 

And  thar  he  set,  Billy,  the  Cheef  Ma- 
jistrait  uy  the  Yunitid  Staits,  which  I 
thought  his  har  ware  gray,  but  twus 
blac,  died,  Oans  sed,  fer  an  eyenin  party, 
a  powful,  dark  cumplected  man,  imposin 
in  apeerince,  a  settin  in  a  cheer  a  reedin 
uy  a  paper. 

Fergittin  uy  what  Oans  tole  me,  I  stard 
at  him  like  enny  thing,  and  he  kiecht  me. 
When  he  walled  his  great  big  blao  eyes 
at  me,  Billy,  I  ware  reddy  to  giy  rite  up, 
thar  wer  sum  thin  so  oyerpowrin  in  the 
idee  uy  bein  lookt  at  by  a  Pressydint,  I 
coodn  keep  my  eyes  offen  him,  and,  seein 
what  a  fool  I  ware,  he  got  up  and  cum 
rite  at  me.  I  were  goin  to  run,  but  Oans 
hilt  me. 

Sais  he,  in  the  plesint  yois  uy  affability 
and  a  smilin  at  the  saim  tiem.     Sius  he, 

"Wont  you  walk  in  and  take  supper? 
You'll  find  a  yerry  good  supper  in  the 
necks  room.    Walk  in." 

S'L  "  I'm  a  thousin  tiems  ableeged, 
but  ef  you'll  please  to  ixouso  me  sir,  I 
aint  hongry." 

"  Well,"  he  sais,  "walk  in  with  yo  fren 
and  taik  a  cup  uy  coffee,  a  glass  uy  wine, 
or  yon  and  your  fren  kin  talk  sumthin 
here  at  the  side-bode  " 

Oans  he  farly  pulld  me  away.  I  dident 
wanter  go  a  tall,  the  Pressydint  he  talkt 
80  frenly,  and  then  agin  I  deside  to  see 
him  on  priyit  bizniss,  you  kno,  but  Oans 
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he  Bed  it  ware  kantrary  to  ettyket  to  see 
him  on  privit  bizniss  befo  we  eet. 

Well,  sir,  we  went  inter  suppur,  and 
by  the  livins  I  they  had  thar  mighty  nigh 
evry  thing  that  uvver  went  doun  the  nake 
uv  man — beef,  muttin,  vensin,  ham,  terky, 
dux  (uv  a  kine  they  calls  canvis  bax,) 
fouls,  oshters,  homny,  pesuryes,  pickil, 
vayus  kines  uv  bred,  inclewding  uv  buck- 
wheet  cakes  and  waffuls,  selry,  plums,  nm- 
mnns,  filbnts,  and  evry thing  in  the  werld 
to  drink,  from  tee  up  to  the  squirtin  kine 
UT  wine  they  call  shampane.  The  diplo- 
mesy  men,  sum  uy  hoom  lookt  like  I  had 
seen  um  befo  in  Kongiss,  was  a  talkin  uy 
pollytiz,  cussin  and  eetin  like  the  devvil, 
and  me  and  Oans  jes  wadid  rite  in  and 
eet  and  drink  the  squirtin  wine  tel  we 
like  to  bustid.  Nuyyer  did  I  injoy  sech 
a  meel  befo,  the  memry  uy  it  lingers  with 
me  eyin  yit. 


Arfter  supper,  feelin  fine  and  fred  nv 
nuthin,  I  walkt  up  to  Mr.  Dred  Scot,  the 
yaller  Dommynicker  man,  and  tole  him 
I  wantid  to  sea  the  ole  man  priyitly.  I 
calld  the  Pressydint  the  ''ole  man,'' jes 
to  show  Scot  how  I  wamt  no  strainger  in 
the  plas  and  felt  apun  turms  ay  eqnolity 
with  enny  man. 

Scot  he  sed  the  ole  man  ware  gone  to 
bed — retide  for  the  nite,  and  Oans  he 
cummin  up  about  that  tiem  giy  the  En- 
voy Ixstrawdinnerry  from  Sain  Dominger 
a  quarter,  and  whatastonisht  me,  he  took 
it,  and  sed  we  must  "  call  agin.''  And 
we  left  without  me  seein  uv  the  Pressy- 
dint in  privit  a  tall.  But  I  ware  glad  to 
hav  see  him  enny  way,  becaws  he  perdu- 
ced  a  favable  impreshin  upun  me.  He 
ware  sertny  verry  amebil  and  perlite. 
Yose  constantly, 

M0ZI8  Abduxb. 
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SOMEBODY   AND   I. 

BT   AMIS. 

We  will  build  a  fairy  grot, 

In  some  clime  unknown — 
On  a  lovelier,  sweeter  spot 

Sun  hath  never  shone. 
While  its  marvellous  beauty  lies 

Veiled  from  other  eye, 
We  will  name  it,  Paradise, 

Somebody  and  I. 

All  secure  from  mortal  sight, 

We  will  rear  its  wall, 
Though  around,  in  tides  of  light, 

Day's  full  splendours  fall. 
None  shall  mark  our  labours  blest, 

None  the  art  descry. 
While  we  build  our  dainty  nest. 

Somebody  and  I. 


By  some  rare  and  perfect  rule. 
Shall  each  part  be  wrought. 

Pure  and  bright  and  beautiful 
As  an  angel's  thought. 
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Fadeless  as  the  bliss  divine 

Of  white  souls  on  high, 
Shall  the  bower  be  we  will  twine, 

Somebody  and  I. 

Something  gold  hath  never  bought 

Shall  inlay  its  floors — 
Music  lips  have  never  caught 

Linger  round  the  doors, 
Odours  from  immortal  blooms 

Shall  go  drifting  by. 
While  we  pace  the  charmdd  rooms, 

Somebody  and  I. 

Softly  shall  the  light  be  thrown 

Through  the  lattice-bars. 
Rich  as  sunset,  overshone 

By  the  saintly  stars — 
Lattice-bars  like  amber  clear 

Viewetl  against  the  sky. 
In  the  dwelling  we  will  rear, 

Somebody  and  1. 

Roses  swinging  to  and  fro 

In  and  out  the  sun, 
Shall  with  visible  music  show 

How  the  moments  run. 
Sound  of  bird,  and  har[)  and  wing, 

And  the  wind's  low  sigh. 
Shall  melodious  murmurs  bring 

Somebody  and  L 

Seeking  it  were  labour  lost — 

Vain  all  search  shall  be, 
As  to  find  a  jewel  tossed 

Down  the  foaming  sea. 
To  its  sacred,  hidden  gate, 

Entrance  none  may  buy — 
We  will  glide  therein  elate, 

Somebody  and  I. 

Be  it  'mid  the  silver  sands 

Of  some  floating  star — 
Be  it  in  celestial  lands, 

Vicwics.r',  or  afar — 
Be  it  in  some  distant  hour 

Dear  hour,  far  or  nigh. 
We  will  build  this  Eden-bower 

Somebody  and  I. 
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THE   PORTFOLIO  OF  A  RAMBLER  IN  VIRGINIA. 


I. 


X.   CASTILLE  DE  ST.  JACQUES. 

Monsieur  Castillo  de  St.  Jacques  is  a 
Frenchman,  and  an  exile.  lie  is  eighty- 
five  years  old.  He  is  a  curiosity.  Like 
Ulysses,  he  has  seen  many  *'  cities  of  men 
and  manners,  climates,  councils,  gov- 
ernments ;''  he  might  add,  with  the  sage 
of  Ithaca — 

....  "All  times  I  have  enjoyed 
Greatly,  have  suHored  (greatly:   hoth  with 

those 
Who  loved  me,  and  alunc ;  on  shore,  and 

when, 
Through  scudding;  drifts,  the  rainy  Hyades 
Vex'd  the  dim  sen.**  .... 

If  he  has  not  "  drunk  delight  of  bat- 
tle with  his  peers,  far  on  the  ringing 
plains,  of  windy  Troy,''  he  has,  at  least, 
upon  the  battle  fields  of  Europe,  when 
following  the  "  grand  Napoleon"  he  saw 
the  Austrian  double  eagle  go  down  of- 
ten before  the  rush  of  the  French  squad- 
rons, and  the  advance  of  the  **  Old 
Guard."  Monsieur  Castillo  is  quite  a 
study — more  e8i>ecially  in  person.  He  is 
very  short  of  stature,  with  grey  hair  thin- 
ly curling  around  his  temples — stooping 
shoulders — and  keen  eyes.  On  his  arm 
arc  innumerable  i^cars  of  sabre  wounds : 
— upon  his  knee  may  be  seen  the  com- 
plete impression  of  a  horso-shoe,  stamp- 
ed there  one  day  when  the  galloping  cav- 
alry of  the  enemy  swept  over  him,  like  a 
whirlwind  of  the  tropics.  One  side  of 
his  head  has  been  sliced  away.  lie  tells 
how  this  happened.  In  a  charge,  ho  en- 
countered a  powerful  opponent  who  over- 
matched him.  Hi.s  enemy's  sabre  de- 
scended like  lightening  on  his  tall 
"  shako"  or  grenadier's  cap,  and  cut  it  in 
two.  Ho  dropped  the  bridle,  and  fell 
from  his  wild  and  frightened  animal,  who 
disappeared,  leaving  his  master  beneath 
the  trampling  hoofs  of  the  enemy.  But 
Monsieur  Castillo  chanced,  like  most 
Frenchmen,  to  be  literary.  In  his  capa- 
cious shako  he  carried  numerous  volumes 
to  beguilo  the  long  hours  of  the  bivouac — 


among  the  rest  the  works  of  the  philoio- 
pher  Condillac.  This  saved  his  life.  Tb 
sabre  nearly  severed  the  volume— snd 
Monsieur  Castillo  was  only  wounded  tod 
stunned.  Those  night  birds  who  fuDra 
like  vultures,  in  the  rear  of  armies  to  d^ 
spoil  the  fallen,  stripped  his  deid  Mj 
as  they  supposed,  and  hurled  it  into  i 
ditch.  After  the  battle,  a  Flemiflh  pen* 
ant  woman  came  by,  and  hearing  bin 
groan,  came  to  his  assistance.  She 
brought  clothes  to  him ;  dressed  his 
wounds,  and  nursed  him  until  he  recor- 
ered,  in  her  own  cottage.  He  haa  still i 
little  "housewife"  which  she  gaTehia. 
He  calls  her  man  ange. 

Monsieur  Castille  fences  like  the  Ad> 
mirable  Crichton,  and  speaks  ten  Iid- 
guages,  including  the  Russian,  whkfc 
sounds  like  the  grunt  of  an  uDOfflialife 
hog.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  thi 
Russians  in  1812,  when  the  grand  Na- 
poleon went  to  call  on  them  at  Moscov- 
on  which  occasion  the  barbarians,  vitk 
their  rough  courtesy,  made  a  great  bon- 
fire to  welcome  their  celebrated  goeiL 
When  he  speaks  of  the  Rossiani,  Moi* 
sicur  Castille  says,  "  Scar-r^r^l" 

At  eighty-five.  Monsieur  Castille  pr^ 
serves  the  gaiety  of  a  boy,  and  theeipn( 
of  his  youth,  and  his  nation.  ^  Ifis  K- 
marks  are  sometimes  " painfully  Frencfa," 
and  occasion  some  blushes  among  the  li* 
dies,  at  which  he  is  often  ohaerred  to 
smile. 

When  Monsieur  Castille  speaks  of  tbi 
great  Napoleon,  his  face  flushes, —iMSt*' 
ticulatos  violently,  with  flashing  ejen- 
he  fights  his  battles  over  again^vitbi 
hundred  exclamations,  cries  and  apostro- 
phes. His  Uiin  frame  quivers — hia  wbiti 
hair  is  agitated — his  keen  eyes  dart 
flames  of  fire,  as  he  confronts  in  ioMS' 
ination  once  again  the  enemies  of  b 
Fraihce,  Anon  ho  sighs — he  smiles— b« 
tells  of  his  adventures  with  a  gay  doB' 
chalance ;  he  relates  an  historic  aoecdi^ 
— the  saying  of  some  celebrated  per** 
age ;  he  thrums  on  his  chair,  and  «i<^ 
stooping  shoulders,  dreams  of  tlio  I^^ 

He  has  been  an  exile  for  forty  yctf*' 
A  Virginian  would  have  become  cjni^ 
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tod  bitter  :-~ftn  Englishman  a  confirmed 
misantbrope.  Away  from  home  and 
friends  and  kindred — at  eighty-fiye,  with- 
out means,  in  a  foreign  land — the  philo- 
sophic Monsiear  Castille  de  St.  Jacques, 
Btill  tells  his  joke,  and  dances,  and  jumps 
thrice  OTer  a  rope  whirled  over  his  head 
before  be  alights  and  pays  les  dames  his 
eomplimeots, — ^and  laughs  and  sings. 
MonsieDr  Castille  de  St.  Jacques  is  a 
Frenchman. 


II. 


TH£  THBKB  SECLUSES. 


In  the  neighbourhood  lived  three  el- 
derly ladies,  whose  life  presents  a  sin- 
^lar  and  impressive  contrast  to  that  of 
the  world  which  roars  around  them. 
They  live  in  a  log  house,  buried  in  a 
wood,  and  approached  only  by  a  narrow 
footpath,  winding  through  the  heavy 
broshwoed  of  some  swampy  low-grounds; 

The  worthy  dames  seem  respectively 
serenty,  seventy-five,  and  eighty  years 
of  age.  For  nearly  half  a  century,  if 
ever,  they  havo  not  passed  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  forest,  or  out  of  sight 
of  their  house.  They  produce  all  that 
they  need, — spinning  the  wool  of  which 
their  clothes  are  woven ;  they  live  on  an- 
other planet  as  it  were.  The  house  is 
large,  low,  and  comfortable,  though  plain 
to  rudeness.  The  chimney  is  of  logs 
boilt  up  on  the  outside — a  great  stone 
sopplies  a  back  to  the  fire-place.  This 
fire-place  is  about  eight  feet  wide,  and 
seats  are  constructed  toiihin  it,  on  each 
side.  In  the  chimney  hang  bacon  flitches, 
which  are  thus  economically  and  suffi- 
ciently smoked. 

The  worthy  dames  are  exceedingly 
pious  and  respectable.  They  sing  and 
pray,  and  live  their  life.  Do  not  ask 
tbem  who  is  President — they  cannot  tell 
Jon,  General  Washington,  perhaps;  but, 
no,  they  suppose  not  He  must  be  dead 
by  now — ^it  was  a  long  time  ago  when 
they  heard  of  him.  "Did  they  ever 
travel  on  a  railroad?''  A  railroad  7  They 
don't  rightly  understand  what  a  railroad 
is.    You  cease  your  enquiries. 


Persons  travel  to  far  distant  lands  to 
find  primitive  and  singular  exhibitions  of 
human  nature.  It  is  not  necessary.  In 
the  rural  districts  of  Virginia,  as  in  other 
States,  you  may  discover  as  strange  char- 
acters as  elsewhere  in  the  whole  wide 
world.  Here  in  the  middle  of  a  country 
which  is  in  the  heart  of  Eastern  Virginia 
— where  civilization  and  social  elegance 
has  had  a  perfect  foothold  for  a  century 
and  a  half— here,  live  these  three  ladies, 
beyond  the  pale  of  society, — as  secluded 
and  unmindful  of  the  doings  of  the  outer 
world  as  if  they  spent  their  tranquil  and 
contented  existence  upon  some  island 
buried  in  the  unexplored  and  unknown 
tracts  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

It  is  a  strange  emotion  which  you  ex- 
perience, in  looking  at,  and  talking  to 
them.    They  are  pictures.    The  snows 
of  age  have  descended  on  their  thin  hair 
— wrinkles  furrow  their  brows — ^the  light 
of  their  eyes  is  dimmed.    But  they  are 
not  aware  of  any  change.    A  looking- 
glass  has  never  entered  the  log  house. 
They  gaze  at  you  calmly  with  their  tran- 
quil eyes— answer  you  with    the  most 
amiable  courtesy ;  but  your  visit  is  evi* 
dently  a  matter  of  indifference.     You 
belong  to  what  you  call  the  world — they 
do  not  even  know  what  the  world  means. 
They  are  self-contained :  know  only  each 
other.    They  live  contented,  and  nurse 
each  other  when  they   are   sick, — and 
"  watch  and  pray"  as  they  were  taught 
in  their  girlhood.    Buried  in  the  depths 
of  the  pine  forest,  they  know  nothing  of 
and  care  as  little  for,  the  world,  with 
which  they  have  no  concern.    Let  the 
philosopher   declare   whether    they  are 
happy  or  miserable.    For  myself,  I  think 
that  they  are  happy. 


III. 


THE  BLOODY  HAND. 


Two  or  three  terrible  tragedies  have 
stamped  the  "bloody  hand"  upon  this 
neighbourhood  of  late.  They  are  quite 
equal  to  the  most  diabolical  instances  to 
be  found  in  the  Crimea  Cel^bres,  Victor 
Hugo,  or  Balzac,  or  Dumas  would  have 
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made  one  of  tbem  the  ground-work  of  a 
romance  in  twenty  volumes:  dissecting 
the  diseased  and  satanic  hearts  of  the 
personages :  following  the  steps  by  which 
they  approached  stealthily  the  point  of 
murder :  and  gloating  over  the  fiendish 
particulars.  I  have  no  intention  of  pre- 
senting any  such  picture — having  fortu- 
nately, or  unfortunately  as  the  case  may 
be,  very  slight  admiration  for  the  French 
school  of  romance.  I  shall  simply  and 
very  briefly  narrate  oneof  the  crimes  which 
have  lately  made  everybody  shudder. 

Ephraim  Gaunt,  a  man  of  property 
and  position,  lived  on  a  secluded  planta- 
tion with  his  mother  and  his  sister  Jael. 
The  property  had  been  left  by  their 
father  to  the  brother  and  sister,  to  be 
equally  divided.  The  mother  was  to 
live  with  them  during  her  life-time.  She 
was  an  inoffensive  old  lady,  and  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  in  any  manner  connect- 
ed with  the  tragedy  which  afterwards  oc- 
curred. 

Ephraim  Gaunt  was  a  man  of  about 
twenty-five,  short,  light-haired,  and  not 
unamiable.  He  treated  the  negroes  on 
his  estate  with  very  great  kindness  and 
leniency,  according  them  permission  to 
cultivate  separate  "patches"  for  them- 
selves— and  on  one  occasion  when  a  gen- 
tleman wished  to  buy  some  corn  of  him, 
he  declared  that  he  had  none  himself, 
but  his  negroes  had,  and  might  sell  it. 
"When  excited,  however.  Gaunt  seems  to 
have  been  dangerous,  and  much  feared 
by  the  servants.  But,  generally  speak- 
ing, he  was  an  amiable  man  and  an  in- 
dulgent master. 

Ilis  sister  Jael  was  quite  different. 
She  was  an  unuiarried  woman  of  thirty 
or  thirty-five — of  dark  and  stern  physi- 
ognomy, black  glittering  eyes,  and  raven 
hair,  generally  hanging  uncombed  in 
disordered  elflocks  upon  her  t^houlders. 
She  bore  no  bad  resemblance  at  certain 
times  to  the  dead  tragedienne,  Rachel : 
her  black  eyes  glittered  in  her  pale  sal- 
low face ;  her  lip  was 'habitually  sour  or 
sneering ;  she  might  have  been  taken  as 
the  incarnation  of  the  lamia  —the  woman 
serpent,  of  the  Italian  poets.  But  to 
come  to  the  tragedy  in  which  these  two 
persons  were  the  chief  actors. 


Between  the  brother  and  sister  bad 
slowly  grown  up,  with  the  passing  years, 
a  profound  mutual  dislike.  This  senti- 
ment, from  small  beginnings,  came  at 
last  to  be  a  bitter  hatred.  Constant 
bickerings  resounded  in  the  house,  and 
criminations  were  met  by  recriminatioQE 
on  both  sides,  until  the  spirit  of  murder 
was  born :  day  by  day  it  was  nurtured. 
The  woman  Ja6l  demanded  of  her  brother 
her  part  of  the  property — he  denied  her 
right  to  claim  it,  and  charged  her  with 
stealing  his  title  deeds : — these  were  af- 
terwards found  in  her  chest  in  an  out- 
house. But  she  declared  that  he  bad  put 
them  there  to  convict  her  of  the  charge. 

The  fourth  act  of  the  drama  ended  by 
Gaunt's  driving  his  sister  from  the  house. 
She  resorted  to  the  quarters  of  the  negroett 
where  she  remained  for  months,  not  re- 
turning to  the  mansion  house,  but  asso- 
ciating with  the  negroes — sleeping  on 
the  floor  of  the  "  quarters"  by  their  side; 
brooding  over  her  wrongs,  and  revolv- 
ing projects  of  righting  or  avenging  her- 
self. 

The  catastrophe  came  rapidly.  G^unt 
was  sitting  at  supper — his  mother  lying 
on  a  couch  opposite — when  a  dark  figure 
appeared  at  the  window  ;  the  muzzle  of 
a  gun  touched  the  glass,  and  the  piece 
was  instantly  discharged.  Gaunt  fell 
•  forward,  nearly  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
heavy  slugs  with  which  the  gun  bad  been 
loaded — and  died  almost  instantly. 

The  alarm  was  immediately  given  by 
Mrs.  Gaunt, — and  a  posse  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood hastening  to  tbe  place,  the 
whole  household  were  arrested  and  com- 
mitted to  jail.  Mrs.  Gaunt  was,  however, 
discharged  immediately :  the  woman  Jael 
and  three  negroes  were  held  to  await 
their  trial  for  murder. 

The  trial  duly  took  place ;  Ja^l  waj 
discharged  for  want  of  evidence :  tbe 
three  negroes  were  hanged  two  days 
since. 

The  woman  Ja^l  declared  that  she  had 
no  part  at  all  in  the  crime — that,  on  the 
contrary,  her  brother  had  freqaently 
.  threatened  to  murder  her:  that  on  one 
occasion  she  was  standing  at  night  in  the 
door  of  the  house,  when  be  or  some  one 
fired  at  her  from  the  darkness — the  charge 
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passing  throngb  her  clothes.  He  had  de- 
priTed  her  of  her  right?,  ske  ^aid,  and 
driven  her  from  the  house.  Unhappily 
her  character  did  not  support  these  de- 
clarations of  the  treatment  received  from 
the  dead  man. 

The  negroes  when  arrested  denied  all 
knowledge  of  the  murder.  When,  how- 
ever, it  was  hrought  home  to  them  all 
with  the  utmost  distinctness — the  fact 
that  they  had  even  dug  a  grave  to  re- 
ceive the  body,  in  a  remote  and  secluded 
portion  of  the  forest :  and  when  they  were 
sentenced  to  death,  they  confessed  their 
gnilt,  and  what  had  impelled  them  to  it. 

They  declared  that  they  always  knew 
that  their  master  or  his  sister  would,  one 
of  them,  kill  the  other :  and  they  thought 
that  in  the  event  of  his  death,  they  would 
have  an  extremely  easy  time.  The  charge 
of  promiscuous  association  with  the  ne- 
groes, on  the  woman's  part,  was  terribly 
8lg;nificant  in  its  bearing  on  this  state- 
ment. The  condemned  added  that  JaSl 
had  more  than  once  urged  them  to  mur- 
der her  brother,  but  they  had  always 
been  afraid:  that,  finally,  she  offered 
them  one  thousand  dollars  if  they  would 
"do  the  deed."  The  ringleader  there- 
open  yielded — ^procured  the  gun  in  town, 
whither  he  was  accustomed  to  go  daily 
in  his  marketrcart  with  vegetables  ;  and 
digging,  with  the  assistance  of  his  ac- 
complices, the  hidden  grave  in  the  woods, 
waited  for  his  opportunity.  It  came,  and 
heoommitt^ed  the  murder,  being  instigated 
and  impelled  thereto,  he  declared,  by  the 
sister.  As  I  have  said,  the  three  men 
were  hnng  two  days  ago:  the  woman 
JaSl,  against  whom  there  is  no  evidence, 
goes  free. 

The  particulars  here  given  go  to  make 
np,  what  seems  to  me,  as  revolting  a 
tragedy  as  any  in  the  annals  of  crime. 
On  the  hypothesis  of  this  woman's  guilt 
— and  the  facts  seem  to  bring  it  home 
eonclosively  to  her — Lucre tia  Borgia  was 
her  veritable  sister.  The  Italian's  "  meth- 
ods'' were  more  silent  and  subtle— but 
not  less  sure. 

This  is  but  one  of  a  thousand  trage- 
dies which,  from  time  to  time,  appear  be- 
fore the  public  gaze,  from  the  sombre 
depths  of  remote  forests — writhing  like 


loathsome  and  disgusting  reptiles  from 
congenial  darkness  into  the  dazzling  sun- 
light illumining  for  the  first  time  their 
hideous  deformity. 


IV. 

ANOTHER  LEAF  7R01C  THE  CRIJIfES  CELEBRES. 

Shall  I  relate  still  another  ?  I  am  as- 
sured that  it  is  actually  true;  and  I 
think  that  it  even  exceeds,  in  bloody  atro- 
city, the  one  just  narrated. 

In  a  country  house  in  a  neighbouring 
county,  resided  a  woman,  her  two  daugh- 
ters, and  two  sons— five  in  all.  They 
were  of  the  humblest  class ;  but  nothing 
to  their  prejudice  had  ever  been  whis- 
pered even :  and  they  lived  in  their  se- 
cluded log  mansion,  contented  and  happy. 
The  sons  laboured  on  the  small  patch  of 
ground — the  mother's  knitting  needle 
supplied  its  part;  the  daughters  spun 
and  wove  the  clothes  of  their  brothers, 
their  mother  and  themselves. 

There  was  in  the  neighbourhood  a 
young  man  of  bad  character,  who  had 
for  a  long  time  been  paying  his  addresses 
to  one  of  the  daughters.  These  atten- 
tions were  unfavourably  received ;  and 
never  in  the  slightest  degree  encouraged. 
At  last  they  were  discontinued.  Per- 
haps some  altercation  had  taken  place 
between  the  suitor  and  the  brothers  of 
the  girl ;  since  the  young  man  suddenly 
ceased  visiting  the  family. 

He  remained  away  for  a  considerable 
time;  and  during  this  interval  nothing 
at  all  was  heard,  or  known  of  him.  After 
events  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he 
was  arranging  the  details  of  a  diabolical 
revenge  upon  the  young  lady  and  her 
family ;  and  perhaps  had  absented  him- 
self from  the  neighbourhood,  in  order 
to  procure  the  means  of  accomplishing 
his  purpose. 

He  reappeared  at  last,  and  with  an  af- 
fectation of  good  feeling  requested  that 
all  their  differences  should  be  healed. 
•  His  proposal  was  coldly  received ;  but 
no  one  wished  to  quarrel  with  him,  and 
accordingly,  during  the  day  which  he 
spent  at  the  house,  every  one  treated  him 
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with  courtesy.  As  night  drew  on  they 
expected  him  to  return  home,  as  the 
house  contained  but  two  bed  rooms,  in 
one  of  which  slept  the  mother  and  her 
two  daughters,  while  the  two  sons  occu- 
pied the  other. 

The  visitor,  however,  did  not  seem  in- 
clined to  take  his  leave ;  and  as  the  night 
drew  on  threateningly,  solicited  permis- 
sion to  remain  until  the  morning.  This 
permission  was  reluctantly  accorded : 
and  at  an  early  hour  the  old  lady  and 
her  daughters  retired  to  the  adjoining 
apartment :  the  three  men  remaining  in 
the  common  room. 

AYhat  follows  is  on  the  authority  of  the 
elder  daughter — the  object  of  the  visitor's 
persecutions. 

She  says  that  she  was  aroused  about 
midnight  by  a  stealthy  footstep  in  the 
adjoining  room,  and  then  heard  a  low, 
suppressed  breathing,  followed  by  a  sound 
which  resembled  that  of  a  cork  carefully 
drawn  from  a  bottle. 

At  first  she  imagined  that  she  was 
dreaming;  but  again  the  stealthy  step 
was  heard :  and  mastered  by  curiosity 
and  apprehension,  she  rose,  and  cautious- 
ly opened  the  door  separating  her  from 
the  other  apartment. 

At  the  sight  which  greeted  her,  she  re- 
treated a  step,  and  uttered  a  low  scream 
ol  horror.  The  young  man  was  bending 
over  the  bed  of  the  two  brothers,  with  a 
vial  in  his  hand, — which  was  afterwards 
found,  and  proved  to  have  contained  prus- 
sic  acid,  or  some  other  subtle  poison. 
Like  the  uncle  of  Hamlet,  he  was  about 
to  pour  its  contents  into  the  ears  of  the 
sleepers. 

The  murderer  was  suddenly  startled, 
however,  by  the  low  scream — he  saw  that 
his  crime  was  discovered,  and  rushed 
upon  the  girl.  With  one  bound  she 
crossed  the  room — darted  through  the 
open  door,  and  ran  beneath  the  trees,  of 
which  there  were  a  great  number  in  the 
yard.  Her  pursuer,  uttering  a  horrible 
oath,  was  close  on  her  heels,  and  at  one 
instant  his  hand  almost  grasped  her 
nightrclothes.  But  the  heavy  shadow 
saved  her.  She  drew  close  to  the  trunk 
of  a  great  tree,  and  he  dashed  by,  think- 
ing that  she  had  continued  her  flight. 


As  soon  as  he  disappeared  in  t 
ness,  she  escaped  in  another  d 
and  gaining  the  house  of  a  ne 
gave  the  alarm. 

Half  a  dozen  men  hurried  to  t 
— and  here  is  the  supreme  hon 
narrative. 

The  mother,  sister,  and  two 
were  all  found  dead  in  their  be 
murderer  had  done  his  work. 

When  search  was  made  for 
could  nowhere  be  found: — ao 
day  no  trace  of  his  whereabo 
been  discovered. 

Such  is  the  tragedy  I  heard  r 
the  authority  of  two  gentlemei 
feet  credibility.  And  now  whc 
murderer?  If  his  eye  falls  1 
page,  in  some  far  distant  plan 
blanche  his  cheek — the  Ring  c 
will  clutch  his  heart-strings.  Fc 
faces  will  rise  up  before  him : 
murderer  on  Bosworth  field,  a 
of  despair  will  betray  the  m 
recollection  of  .his  crime. 


V. 

FIVE  REMARKABLI  TUB. 

I  have  known  many  persons 
perienced  their  greatest  pleasoi 
contemplation  of  natural  car 
singular  insects,  or  flowers,  or  fl 
all  that  seems  to  diverge,  as  it « 
the  general  laws  of  the  Univeni 

For  this  class  of  readers  I  an 
briefly  mention,  some  unusual  ] 
na  in  ireeSf  which  have  lately 
my  attention — all  within  a  at 
few  miles. 

I.  The  first  is  a  decayed  st 
trunk — for  it  seems  to  have  b 
many  years  ago — of  a  tree,  who 
I  have  no  means  of  disco veri 
peculiarity  is  in  the  grain.  I 
running  straight  up  and  down, 
in  this  tree  runs  roufid  in  a  perfi 
and  is  divided  in  layers,  about  t 
wide.  If  a  piece  of  tape,  0 
pieces,  side  by  side,  be  wrapped 
common  walking-stick,  so  as  (0 
from  top  to  bottom,  this  would  ] 
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good  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
grain  of  this  singular  tree  extends. 

The  ancients  wonld  have  valued  the 
strange  problem,  in  the  shortest  and  most 
satisfactory  manner. 

Tbey  would  have  declared  that  Hercu- 
les, or  one  of  the  Titans,  had  caught  it 
in  his  powerful  grasp,  and  endeavoured 
to  iwist  it  from  the  earth — but  finding  it 
too  deeply  rooted,  left  it  standing.  I  am 
less  fortunate  than  the  nil.  admirari  gen- 
tlemen of  antiquity.  I  "give  up"  the 
puzzle  of  this  strange  tree — and  beg  an 
explanation  from  those  of  my  friends 
vho  are  never  at  a  loss  to  discover  the 
abstmsest  problems. 

II.  The  second  is  simply  a  picturesque 
object — not  at  all  loysterious.  It  is  an 
enormous  pine,  as  huge  as  Satan's  spear, 
which,  according  to  Milton,  resembled 
**  the  mast  of  some  tall  Admiral.''  Around 
this  pine  is  ttrapped  in  the  most  perfect 
manner,  to  a  height  of  about  thirty  feet, 
another  smaller  pine.  The  serpent  crush- 
ing the  Laocoon  in  his  terrible  folds,  was 
the  precursor  of  these  two  more  fraternal 
companions.  What  made  them  thus  em- 
brace—or rather,  what  induced  the  lesser 
to  twine  around  the  greater  7 

Never  did  slender  dame  clasp  closer 
her  warrior  husband  I 

ni.  The  third  instance  is  truly  a  very 
singular  one.  I  saw  it  yesterday.  Around 
the  decayed  trunk  of  a  wild-cherry  tree, 
in  the  midst  of  the  dense  pine  forest, 
pprow  a  thronging  multitude  of  cedar  sap- 
lings, rising  to  the  height  of  about  fifteen 
feet.  In  the  entire  wood,  I  am  assured 
by  the  owner,  there  had  never  been  dis- 
coTcred  a  single  additional  cedar  tree 
The  cedars  throng  as  closely,  and,  as  it 
were,  as  tumnltoously  around  the  cherry, 
as  a  flock  of  chickens  do  around  the 
mother  hen  when  the  hawk  appears,  and 
Fhe  opens  her  wings  to  conceal  them. 
They  crowd  around  the  chorry  in  the 
centre,  and  are  seen  in  no  other  direction. 
By  what  possible  accident — if  accident 
could  originate  this— could  they  have 
come  thither?  It  maybe  said  that  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  wild- cherry  is 
favourable  to  the  cedar: — ^but  there  are 
no  cedars,  elsewhere,  in  the  entire  wood, 
I  am  informed. 


IV.  The  fourth  curiosity  is  a  black-oak, 
an  ash,  a  hickory  and  a  gum  tree,  grow- 
ing from  the  same  stock,  or  so  completely 
jammed  together — their  roots  so  perfectly 
intertwined — as  to  appear  to  grow  from 
one  stock.  The  oak  and  ash  are  large 
trees — the  gum  and  hickory  smaller. 

y.  The  fifth  is  a  tree  of  which  no  one 
in  this  part  of  the  country  knows  any- 
thing. It  belongs  to  no  species  known 
in  Virginia ;  and  this  is  the  sole  specimen 
which  has  ever  been  met  with — at  least 
by  any  person  with  whom  I  have  con- 
versed. It  is  of  the  medium  height  of 
forest  trees — with  a  bark  nearly  smooth, 
thin  boughs;  and  bears  a  small  purple 
bell-shaped  flower.  It  stands  in  a  field 
which  has  no  other  tree  in  it — the  trunk 
and  boughs  inclining  toward  the  East. 
Did  the  germ  come  on  some  chance 
breeze,  across  the  ocean,  from  the  far 
Orient  ?  Perhaps  it  remembers  the  bright 
sands  and  burning  heavens  of  Syria,  and 
stretches  out  its  arms  toward  the  ocean, 
which  divides  it  form  its  native  land  and 
the  friends  of  its  youth — the  "palms  of 
Paradise." 

So  much  for  these  tree  curiosities.  I 
have  stated  briefly  and  plainly  the  im- 
pression derived  from  seeing  them.  I 
invite  explanations  of  the  phenomena 
from  those  who  are  skilled  in  the  study 
of  natural  objects. 


VI. 


TRIFLES. 


"But  a  good  joke  is  no  trifle.-^ 

Two  gentlemen  from  Virginia  were 
travelling  in  a  far  distant  land,  some 
years  ago ;  and  after  a  long  and  exhaust- 
ing journey,  joyfully  threw  themselves 
upon  their  sylvan  couch  in  the  wilderness. 

In  the  "  dead  and  lonely  watches  of  the 
night,"  one  of  them  was  suddenly  aroused 
by  his  companion — who  shook  him  hur- 
riedly and  roughly  by  the  shoulder. 

He  started  up,  and  drawing  a  pistol 
from  his  belt,  looked  anxiously  for  the 
enemy  whose  approach  had  put  an  end 
to  his  slumbers.    Nothing  was  visible, 
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ff'cver;   and  when  bis  roving  glanco 

i  on  the  countenance  of  his  companion, 

perceived  that  the  gentleman  in  ques- 
>n  was  smiling,  and  gazing  at  him  with 
3ep  interest. 

"  Why  in  the  world  did  you  wake  me, 
?"  he  asked,  with  a  growl. 

"Because,"  responded  his  companion 
with  great  cheerfulness,  **  I  remembered 
that  story  I  was  trying  all  day  to  think 
of,  about  Squire  Brown  in  Charlotte,  my 
dear  fellow !  I  knew  if  I  went  to  sleep 
withgut  telling  you  about  it,  I  would  for- 
get it  completely ;  and  I  could  not  find  it 
in  my  heart  to  disappoint  you.  Squire 
Brown,  you  see, ." 

What  Squire  Brown  performed  was 
never,  however,  related.  I  prefer  omitting 
the  muttered  observations  of  the  aroused 
sleeper,  as  he  sank  again  to  rest — pur- 
sued by  his  smiling  and  persistent  his- 
torian, even  to  the  borders  of  slumber 
land. 

The  proceeding  of  the  story-teller, 
here,  has  seemed  to  me,  upon  reflection, 
eminently  reasonable  and  defensible.  He 
that  getteth  a  wife,  we  are  told,  getteth  a 
good  thing — and  a  good  joke  is  alse  a 
"  good  thing*'  which  should  not  be  missed. 
In  addition — is  not  the  pursuit  of  an 
auditor,  like  that  of  knowledge,  under 
difficuhicii,  a  spectacle  of  the  first  dignity 
and  interest? 


A  gentleman  of  lower  Virginia,  not 
long  since,  received  a  visit  from  an  old 
friend,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  years. 
The  meeting  was  mutually  delightful ; 
and  the  host  begged  his  visitor  to  make 
free  with  everything  he  possessed,  and 
use  not  the  slightest  ceremony. 

"This  is  'Liberty  Hall,'  recollect,"  he 
added,  "and  I  hope  you  will  8end  fur 
anything  you  may  possibly  desire." 

"  With  pleasure,"  was  the  reply ;  and 
on  the  same  night,  when  he  was  about  to 
retire,  the  guest  bethought  him  of  the 
urgent  request. 

"Have  anything,  sir?"  asked  the 
courteous  young  ebony  who  had  carried 
up  his  candle. 

"  Well,  yes,"  said  the  guest,  "  I  would 


like  to  have  a  night-cap;  do  joa  tfun^ 
you  could  get  me  one?" 

The  boy  returned  a  ready  asMoti  t^B^ 
disappeared.  He  remained  abient  i 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then 
carrying,  on  a  waiter,  a  lady's  nij 
of  the  most  delicate  materidi  andooTi 
with  lace  and  frills,  after  the 
fashion. 

Behind  came  the  host 

"  I'm  glad  you  sent  down,  my  d 
friend,"  he  said,  "I  don't  wear 
caps  myself,  but  my  wife  does,  and 
is  one  of  her  very  nicest  I  believe." 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  burst  of  bo, 
ter :  and  the  explanation  quickly 
lowed.  The  ''night-cap"  coveted  by 
guest  was  contained  in  a  square  bot^^v!(> 
whoso  acquaintance  he  had  made  it  ^^Co' 
ner : — and  this  was  soon  prodoced. 

Tlie  lady  enjoyed  tlic  joke  as  moel:^   is 
her  husband,  and  still  exhibits  the  ■igg:lt- 
cap,  whose  fashion  was  objected  to       \j 
her  guest. 


A  friend  informs    mo    that  "8qi»'* 
Rice,"  who  gave  the  "  treat"  st  fb*** 
"  Cousin  Sally  Dillard"  was  pT«ent,i»  «■ 
actual  personage,  and  very  worthy  g** 
tleman  of  East  Tennessee :  whom  be  b^ 
frequently  met:  and  wlu>se  acqaaiottf*^ 
he  has  the  pleasure  of  enjoying.  W*** 
is  the  nuthor  of  the  history  of  Sqti'J 
Rice's  treat — of  the  doings  of  "  My  Wite 
wlio  acted  in  so  foolish  a  maoner,— e-***^ 
last,  though  not  least,  of  "  Coosin  Sal»- 
Dillard,"  who  so  judiciously  made  use  ^ 
the  bridge  across  the  stream?    I>)eit» 
production  belong  to  the  literatnreof^* 
ginia  or  of  Ten  nessee  ?     I  proponnd  th^ 
enquiries  to  the  critics. 


A  thousand  anecdotes  of  John  ^ 

dolph  are  related.     The family* 

involved  in  some  unpleasant  diffcol 
with  the  Roanoke  orator;  and  tbof 
the  name  were  so  numeroas,  tbst  v 
an  altercation  t4)ok  place  with  ooe,  it 
apt  to  end  in  a  collision  with  the  * 
class. 
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"  They  are  like  a  pile  of  fish-hooks," 
said  Randolph,  joining  his  fore-finger  and 
thumb,  'Mf  yoatry  to  raise  one,  you  raise 
a  hundred  of  them." 

This  trifle  exhibits  an  actual  instance 
of  the  peculiar  plainness  and  point  which 
characterized  Mr.  Randolph's  illustra- 
tions. The  listener  followed  the  direction 
of  his  thin  fore-finger,  and  seemed  to 
look  upon  the  images  painted  by  a  stroke 
of  his  trenchant  wit. 


I  shall  terminate  my  idle  sketches  for 

to-day,  "mth  an  incident  or  two  related  by 

»the  gentleman  of  Virginia,  who  aroused 

his  friend,  to  tell  him  about  Squire  Brown 

of  Charlotte. 

"I  was  travelling,"  he  said,  *'from 
India  to  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  in  the 
steamship  '  Bombay.'  We  had  some  very 
amusing  characters  on  board.  Among 
the  rest  was  a  lady  named  Macgrith, 
whose  husband  was  an  exceedingly  meek 
and  unresisting  little  gentleman.  His 
wife  was  a  terrible  tartar,  and  imposed 
upon  him  horribly.  We  used  to  go  on 
deek  before  nine  in  the  morning  to  take 
a  shower  bath,  or  smoke  a  cigar,  or  chat 
— only  half  dressed,  as  it  was  in  the 
warm  latitudes:  and  one  morning  Mac- 
grith joined  us  there,  and  was  prevailed 
upon  to  smoke.  He  had  scarcely  lit  his 
cigar  when  a  maid  appeared  and  said: 

'"Mistress  wants  to  see  you,  sir.' 

"Macgrith,  with  a  most  guilty  look, 
obeyed:  and  as  soon  as  he  entered  the 
cabin  we  heard,  in  a  tone  of  fury: 

.'<<Tou  scamp!  you  wretch!  Again 
with  that  odious  cigar  ?  Pray  what  do 
you  mean,  sir  I  Throw  away  that  cigar ! 
and  take  and  dress  the  children  I' 

"We  heard  nothing  more.  Macgrith 
did  not  re-appear.  On  the  same  day  the 
steamer  paused  for  some  hours  at  a  port 
on  the  route,  and  Mrs.  Macgrith  went  on 
shore  to  the  hotel.  I  followed,  and  was 
lounging  on  the  porch  when  .the  little 
nan  passed  by  me  in  a  hurried  way,  and 
disappeared.  He  soon  returned,  however, 
with  a  bottle  of  porter,  looking  very 
anxious,  and  I  asked  if  anything  was  the 
matter?    He  blushed  very  red,  and  at 


last  I  discovered  the  secret.  Mrs.  Mac- 
grith was  unfortunately  very  much — 
intoxicated.  I  looked  into  her  room  and 
saw  the  lady  staggering. 

"  He  carried  her  the  porter — poured  it 
into  the  glass  which  she  held — and  turned 
to  set  down  the  bottle.  As  he  did  so,  the 
excellent  lady  discharged  the  tumbler- 
ful into  his  face ! 

"  But  this  was  not  the  end  of  his  tribu- 
lations. He  had  engaged  a  vehicle  to 
convey  himself  and  his  family  to  the  ^ 
steamer ;  and  into  this  vehicle  the  lady, 
now  somewhat  recovered,  accordingly 
entered.  Very  naturally  supposing  that 
he  might  occupy  one  of  the  two  or  three 
vacant  seats,  the  unfortunate  Macgrith 
put  his  foot  upon  the  step.  In  another 
instant  he  would  have  occupied  the  seat 
beside  his  dame.  But,  as  Othello  says — 
'  Who  can  control  his  fate  V 

"  At  the  moment  when  he  was  between 
earth  and  sky — balanced  on  the  steps — 
the  lady  lifted  up  her  feet,  both  feet — 
drew  back  those  ponderous  battering- 
rams,  and  discharging  them  full  in  his 
breast,  with  a  terrible  display  of  chubby 
ankles  and  their  continuations,  sent  him 
rolling  on  the  ground. 

"  The  last  I  saw  of  Macgrith  he  was 
standing  on  the  wharf  at  Portsmouth — 
with  a  baby  in  his  arms — holding  another 
child  by  the  hand — and  carrying  under 
his  arm  an  umbrella,  a  basket,  a  paper 
package,  a  work-box,  a  fan,  a  muff,  and  a 
smelling  bottle.  I  regarded  him  as  a 
victim  of  matrimony." 

Some  amusing  scenes  occurred  upon 
the  same  voyage.  The  weather  was  so 
warm  that  no  one,  not  even  the  ladies, 
thought  of  sleeping  between  decks.  They 
came  to  the  upper  deck;  and  one  half 
was  marked  off  for  them :  the  other  half 
reserved  for  the  gentlemen.  Scarcely  a 
night  passed  without  pillows  flying  from 
one  side  to  the  other  of  the  line  of  sepa- 
ration— and  in  these  battles  the  ladies 
seemed  to  enjoy  themselves  very  much. 
At  eight  bells,  or  four  in  the  morning* 
they  were  aroused  by  the  cry  that  the 
force-pump  was  Itbout  to  be  put  in  ope- 
ration to  wash  the  deck ;  and  one  morn- 
ing the  lieutenant,  as  an  excellent  jest, 
started  the  pumps  before  the  sleepers 
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were  aroused.  Tbej  rose  screaming  and 
flitted  down  in  their  night-dresses,  ming- 
ling  inextricably  with  the  gentlemen. 

But  the  most  entertaining  incident 
which  attended  the  trip,  was  the  mid- 
night encounter  between  a  young  lady 
and  a  favourite  monkey  of  the  Captain's, 
called  Jocko. 

**  It  seems  that  two  young  girls,  who 
slept  just  beyond  the  partition  dividing 
the  saloon  from  the  state-rooms,  had  de- 
vised a  plan  to  remain  cool  at  night 
The  partition  was  of  Yenitian  shutters, 
which  could  be  opened  without  difficulty: 
and  the  plan  was  to  turn  the  "  wind-sail," 
or  circular  canvas  funnel,  passing  through 
the  roof  of  the  saloon,  and  bringing  the 
breeze  into  the  hold — to  turn  this  into  the 
state-rooms. 

"Accordingly,  after  everyone  had. re- 
tired, the  young  ladies  stole  out  into  the 
saloon— opened  the  Yenitians — and  affix- 
ing the  bottom  of  the  wind-sail  so  that 
the  breeze  should  pass  directly  above 
their  berths,  retired  as  they  came. 

"Some  young  officers,  however,  were 
sleeping,  unseen,  upon  the  couches  of 
the  saloon,  and  were  awaked  by  the  op- 
pressive heat  Seeking  to  discover  the 
origin  of  the  phenomenon,  they  saw  the 
wind-sail  diverted  from  its  proper  func- 
tions, and  debouching  into  the  state-room. 
They  at  once  understood  the  scheme  of 


theyoung  ladies,  and  immediately  thought 
of  playing  them  a  trick. 

"  They  went  out  quietly — ^^untied  Jocko, 
the  Captain's  monkey,  who  was  8lumbe^ 
ing  on  deck,  under  the  combined  in- 
fluences of  a  heavy  supper,  an  excellent 
conscience,  and  a  bottle  of  curaQoa  which 
he  had  stolen — and  then  bearing  the  un- 
fortunate Jocko  to  the  top  opening  of 
the  wind  sail,  precipitated  him  below. 

"Jocko  uttered  cries  of  horrible  af- 
fright And  vainly  endeavoured  to  grasp 
the  tight  canvas  and  arrest  hia  descent 
He  found  it  impossible,  and  rushing  down ' 
as  rapidly  as  lightning,  threw  himself 
into  the  outstretched  arms  of  one  of  the 
young  ladies  who  had  started  up  in  bed 
upon  hearing  his  eries.  An  awful  up- 
roar arose  in  the  state-rooms— ^ocko  and 
the  young  lady  rolled  to  the  floor,  locked 
in  each  other's  embraces — and  in  five 
minutes  some  hundreds  of  persons  of 
both  sexes,  with  and  without  night<ApB, 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  supposing  that 
the  steamer  was  on  fire. 

"  The  unhappy  Jocko  was  discovwed, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  soundly  flogged. 
His  roving  propensities  were  supposed  to 
have  sent  him  on  a  vofage  of  discovery; 
and  he  suffered  the  penalty  of  miafortone, 
and  misrepresentation. 

"  I  nearly  forgot  to  add  thai  the  young 
lady  never  liked  to  be  asked  what  she 
thought  of  the  embraces  of  a  monkey.'' 


THE  GIFTS  AND  THE  GIFTED. 


A  fair,  young  infant  lay  at  rest 
Upon  its  slumbering  niother*8  breast. 
The  lady's  face  still  wore  the  light 
Of  life's  gay  Summer  warm  and  bright. 
The'  few  her  years,  she  was  the  wife 
Of  one  whose  soul  was  full  of  strife. 
A  haughty  man — unsought,  unknown, 
Unloved  by  all,  save  her  alone ; 
The  pure,  calm  trust  her  spirit  gave, 
Was  all  he  had,  or  cared  to  have. 
She  feared  the  sternness  of  his  eye. 
And  loved  him,  scarcely  knowing  why, — 
An  orphan  in  her  early  days, 
She  seldom  heard  the  voice  of  praise ; 
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And  tones  of  love,  so  wondrous  seemed. 

That  when  he  spoke,  she  almost  deemed 

Him  Goil-likc — so  her  young  heart  grew, 

To  love  him  much,  yet  fear  him  too. 

His  lightest  wish  slie  tried  to  guess, 

To  win  his  thanks  was  blessedness, 

And  days  of  toil,  she  often  passed 

Preparing  some  surprise,  at  last. 

That  he  might  smile,  that  he  might  say, 

"I  love  you  better  ev'ry  day."  , 

*Twas  twilight  hour — the  silv'ry  tune 
Of  winds  stirred  by  the  breath  of  June, 
Laughed  'mid  the  flowers,-— one  glowing  star 
Shone  thro'  the  other  dim,  afar. 
And  gaily  joined  with  light  of  glee 
Glad  Nature's  Summer  harmony. 
The  vesper  hymn  of  weary  bird, 
Seeking  its  nest,  was  clearly  heard 
la  tliat  sweet  concert,— o'er  the  world 
The  hand  of  Night  had  half  unfurled 
Her  sunless  banner, — Day  yet  stayed, 
Lingering  with  smile  in  wood  and  glade; 
Shedding  soft  tears  upon  the  flowers 
That  claimed  her  kiss  in  fairer  hours. 

Weaving  bright  fancies  for  her  child, 
Wrapt  in  a  dream,  the  mother  smiled — 
iPtopc  whispered  flatt'ring  tales  of  joy 
And  crow^ned  with  bliss,  her  darling  boy ; 
While  in  her  sleep,  she  murmured  soft. 
Kind,  holy  words,  to  cheer  him  oft, — 
Grown  up  to  manhood,  good  and  wise, 
Hope  pictured  him  to  her  glad  pyes 
A  hero  in  his  native  land; 
The  leader  of  a  noble  band, 
Free  and  brave-hearted,  high  and  strong, 
Upholding  right  and  scorning  wrong, 
A  man  whose  lofty,  glorious  soul, 
No  care  could  crush,  no  sin  control; 
Such  to  the  dreamer  seemed  her  son. 
Whose  feeble  years  were  just  begim. 

• 

"Singing,  singing  merrily: 
From  my  home  in  the  surging  sea, 
Bright  is  the  gift  I  bring  to  thee ! 
Child  of  mortal,  on  thy  brow 
Wondrous  sign  shall  be  written  rtow. 
Pow'r  I  bring  thee,  high  and  rare, 
Where  the  richei-t  of  treasures  are ; 
Thou  shalt  search  and  the  fleetest  wind 
Can  not  be  swifter  than  thy  mind; 
Thou  wilt  look  on  the  ocean's  tide, 
And  the  »'oice  of  thy  song  shall  glide 
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Into  thy  soul,  with  magic  pow'r, 
Soothing  thee  in  stormiest  hour. 

Dreamily,  dreamily, 
Singing  sod  shall  an  Echo  be, 
In  thy  heart  and  in  thy  brain, 
Calming  every  throb  of  pain, 
This  is  the  gift  I  bring  thee  now, 
Child  with  unshadowed  Poet  brow.'' 

The  infant  smiled-~a  breeze  swept  by. 
Low  and  soft  as  a  lover's  sigh ; 
A  gentle  sound  was  on  the  air, 
Sweet  as  the  voice  of  morning  pray'r : — 

**I  am  come  from  a  hind  of  song  and  flowers, 
Where  life  is  a  circle  of  golden  hours ; 
I  bring  a  Wreath  that  will  never  fade,. 
In  Summer's  glow  or  in  Winter's  shade ; 
'Twas  twined  in  the  garden  of  Love  and  Truth, 
Thou  may'st  wear  it  proudly  in  careless  youth. 
It  will  be  to  thee,  in  thy  failing  age. 
More  dear  than  earth's  mightiest  heritage ; 
All  dewy  and  blooming  I  place  it  now. 
Young  chosen  of  God,  on  thy  princely  brow : 

Garland  of  thought, 

In^Sden  wrought. 
Thro'  each  of  life's  changes  'twill  be  to  thee 

A  gift  of  light. 

Changeless  and  bright, 
All  worthy  of  high  immortality." 

Bright  as  a  sun-ray,  a  swift  wing  sped 
Over  the  young  babe's  lowly  bed ; 
Shadows  stole  to  the  quiet  room, 
Dark'ning  flow'rs  i/i  their  gayest  bloom, 
But  wreathed  with  beauty  undefiled 
Was  the  soul  of  the  poet  child. 

Sobbingly  sweet, 
Low,  incomplete, 
Came  a  soft  voice. 

**  Son  of  the  Beautiful,  son  of  the  Free, 
All  sad  is  the  gift  which  I  bring  unto  thee* 
Teart  must  be  thine — while  with  deep  tenderness 
Thy  song-words  go  forth  to  be  blest  and  to  bless, 
Thou  may'st  suffer  in  loneliness. 

Heedless  of  gain. 

Avoiding  not  pain, 
Thou  wilt  seem  strange  to  the  children  of  earth, 

Seeing  thy  wonderment, 

Lacking  discernment, 
They  can  but  mock  thee,  not  knowing  thy  worth.*' 


The  task  is  done, 

The  goal  of  Fame  is  bravely  won ; 
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The  fever-dream  is  over  now, 
Laurels  are  on  the  Poet's  brow. 

What  cause  has  he  for  sighs  ? 
The  tear-dimmed  page  is  cast  aside, 
'Tis  filled  with  thoughts  he  fain  would  hide, 
Written  in  an  hour  of  loneliness,. 
It  is  a  song  of  bitterness, 

Not  meant  for  careless  eyes. 

"The  Autumn  leaves  arc  falling. 

The  Autumn  blast  is  wild, 
Ah!  how  I  loved  its  rushing, 

When  a  merry-hearted  child! 
I  laughed  at  thoughts  of  Winter^ 

And  oiily  felt  how  free 
Amid  the  frosty  pine-hills 

Our  wanderings  soon  would  be." 

■ 

Sweet  time  of  life's  beginning, 

How  beautiful !  how  bright ! 
Its  memory  is  soothing 

To  my  weary  soul  to-night. 
I  clasp  the  hand  of  Fancy, 

And  try  to  warble  gay, 
A  pleasant  song  she  taught  me 

In  the  crowded  street  to-day. 

But  no— my  spirit  weary. 

Droops  low  on  dusty  wing. 
Reality  is  mocking 

And  I  cannot,  cannot  sing. 
Like  sun-beam  and  like  blossom, 

Men  say,  are  songs  of  mine, 
I'm  flattered,  envied,  honoured, 

And  in  anguish  led  to  pine. 
And  this  is  Fame^  oh !  phantom, 

I  never  wished  for  thee. 
Why  hast  thou  coldly  bound  me 

To  such  gilded  misery? 
The  laurel  wreath  is  heavy, 

My  brain  is  mad  with  pain, 
My  heart  is  wildly  yearning 

For  one  hour  of  rest,  in  vain. 

The  poet  wept,  wept  like  a  child, 
O'ercome  by  sorrow,  strange  and  wild. 
And  sobbing  still,  lay  down  to  rest 
On  Death's  relentless,  chilly  breast. 
The  morrow  came,  few  tears  were  shed 
Above  the  songtor's  earth-made  bed. 
And  years  rolled  on — new  w^reaths  of  fame 
Were  twined  around  his  dealliless  name; 
His  tomb  is  now  a  nation's  pride, 
And  yet  with  broken  heart  he  died ! 

Mabel. 
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FEMALE  EDUCATION. 


The  education  of  woman  has  been  a 
fruitful  theme  for  the  exercise  of  the 
ablest  minds  that  have  ever  existed ;  and 
various  and  diversified  have  been  the 
suggestions  made  upon  this,  as  we  be- 
lieve, the  most  important,  perhaps,  of  all 
the  uses  and  applications  of  intellectual 
culture.  Tet,  while  this  is  the  case,  we 
very  much  doubt  if  any  subject  is  less 
understood  than  the  manner,  range,  and 
degree  of  female  education,  and  female 
intellectual  development. 

In  our  remarks  upon  this  subject,  we 
shall  confine  our  attention  to  female  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States,  as  that  is  the 
only  sort  of  female  education  with  which 
we  have  any  practical  or  personal  ac- 
quaintance. We  believe  that  it  has*  been 
conceded  by  the  ablest  writers  upon  this 
subject,  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
primary  condition  of  the  minds  of  the 
two  sexes ;  and  that  the  difference  which 
exists  afler  cultivation,  is  due  to  the 
difference  of  that  cultivation.  That  this 
difference  docs  and  ought  to  exist,  we 
have  no  doubt;  but  that  the  disparift/ 
now  existing  is  "right,  proper  and  just" 
to  woman,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  be- 
lieve. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  what 
we  conceive  to  be  the  errors  of  female 
education  at  the  present  day,  and  suggest 
such  remedies  as  we  believe  will  at  least 
mitigate,  if  not  remove,  these  grave  errors 
and  deplorable  mistakes. 

The  first  error  to  which  we  would  call 
attention,  is  the  habit  (arising  in  many, 
in  most  instances,  from  a  want  of  energy 
in  the  mother,)  of  neglecting,  in  early 
childhood,  the  gradual  and  systematic 
training  of  the  young  mind ;  susceptible 
as  it  is  at  that  age  of  impressions  which, 
as  long  as  life  lasts,  will  incline  the  child, 
and  the  woman,  to  good  or  evil,  virtue  or 
vice,  great  intellectual  superiority,  or  an 
equally  great  intellectual  inanity.  We 
would  not,  of  course,  confine  the  child  to 
the  prejudice  of  physical,  or  overload  the 
mind  to  the  injury  of  intellectual  vigour ; 
but  we  would  have  even  its  sports  and 
amusements,  subservient  to  the  great  end 
of  education,  and  a  bent,  as  it  were,  given 


to  the  mind,  which  would  elerate  tnd 
large  it  as  it  grew  with  the  pbyaealc 
dition  of  the  child. 

The  present  system,  (a  vidons  OM 
believe,)  which  prevails  in  the  mtuiagw 
of  boys  as  well  as  girls,  is  to  altow  ti 
to  "  run  wild"  until  they  have  tm 
the  age  of  eight  or  ten  yean,  under 
impression  that  it  is  necessary  for  i 
physical  health,  leaving  the  mind  t( 
impressed  by  the  vice  and  ignorana 
not  unfrequently,  vicious,  ignoring 
depraved  companions. 

The  mind  of  a  child  is,  perhaps^  i 
inquiring  in  its  nature,  than  at  tnyi 
age,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  diree 
these  inquiries  in  a  proper  chsnnel, 
affording  such  information  to  tht  jo 
inquirer  as  will  tend  to  developeibi! 
lect  and  purify  its  heart.  We.iN 
therefore,  urge  the  necessity  of  fos 
the  mind  with  the  fruit  of  the  tn 
knowledge,  and  thus  laying  a  foudi 
deep  and  abiding,  upon  which,  in  t 
years,  a  temple  of  knowledge  ma] 
reared,  at  which  its  votaries  "mi^' 
ship  from  mom  till  night."  iio 
source  of  error  in  female  edacatioB,ii 
custom  of  sending  girls,  at  a  jomi 
tender  age,  to  boarding-schoob. 
are  aware  that  we  run  the  rid 
drawing  down  upon  our  devoted  b 
the  "anathemas"  of  female  boii^ 
school  teachers,  when  we  prenuni 
censure  a  custom  which  fills  tiiflir  |< 
with  gold ;  yet  we  are  fully  puiwadi 
and  bold  enough  to  utter  the  sentiac 
that  of  all  systems  of  education,  tb 
the  most  pernicious. 

Let  us  be  understood!  We  do  do* 
that  there  is  not  an  age  at  whidi, 
haps,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  m 
girl  to  a  boarding-Rcbool,  well  coodi 
and  properly  organized;  but  we  do 
without  the  least  hesitation,  thil 
habit  of  sending  very  young  g^ls  to 
institutions  is  detrimental  and  iijo 
to  moral  and  intellectual  developi 
Before  proceeding  further,  wo  i 
draw  a  distinction  between  tiiieBi 
and  mechanical  instrnction,  for  H 
distinction — and  a  Terj  imporUBl 
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too — does  exist;  intellectual  instruction 
consistB,  we  conceive,  in  that  system  which 
explains  ihorougblj,  "root  and  branch/' 
to  the  perfect  comprehension  of  the  pupil, 
the  subject  of  instruction,  so  that  the 
mind  of  the  child  is  enlarged  and  de- 
Teloped,  and  not  trained  exclusively  in 
memory. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  we  term  me- 
cbanioal  teaching,  is  that  system  of  get- 
ting ''by  heart,"  or,  more  properly,  of 
memorizing  certain   rules   and  axioms, 
without  understanding  their  use  and  ap- 
pliq^on.   This  is  a  routine  system  which, 
as  a  general  thing,  is  ephemeral  in  its 
nature,  and  at  the  some  time  destructive 
to  all  the  higher  powers  of  the  human 
intellect.    Taldng  it  fur  granted  that  no 
one  who  has  had  any  experience  in  these 
two  systems  of  instruction,  will  doubt 
the  truth  of  our  position,  we  are  con- 
stnuned  to  say,  that  in  a  large  number  of 
female   boarding-schools,   consisting,  as 
they  generally  do,  of  mmy  scholars  and 
few  teachers,  the  mechanical  system  of 
teaching,    of  necessity,    is    the    system 
adopted  especially  with  the  smaller  and 
younger  girls.    Trained  in  this  mental 
tread^miU,  their  intellects  do  not  range 
beyond  this  limited  circle,  while  their 
morals  are  ^mewhat  neglected,  and  thus 
habits  and  ^raminds  of  intellect  become 
a  "second  nature,"  and  forever  disqualify 
the   womab    from    reaching    that    high 
moral  and  intellectual  culture  which  fits 
her  to  be  a  wife  and  mother.    The  mind 
b^somes  a  mechanical  inanity,  and  loses, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  half  of  its  glorious 
and  immortal  nature.    We  are  fully  con- 
vinced, and  it  is  due  to  teachers  of  board- 
ing-schools for  us  to  admit,  that  many  of 
them  are  aware  without  having  the  power 
to  correct  all  these  mistakes;  but  while 
we  admit  this  in  justice  to  many  excel- 
lent teachers,  we  yet  think  they  could  do 
much  towards  removing  and  correcting 
some,  if  not  all,  of  these  grave  errors. 

Xo  girl  should  be  admitted  into  these 
institutions  under  a  certain  age,  nor 
fiboald  the  number  of  pupils  exceed  the 
capacity  (mental  and  physical)  of  the  in- 
efcractors,  thoroughly  to  teach  whatever 
is  undertaken.  Anotlier  serious  mistake 
in  female  education  is  to  attempt  to  teach 


too  much  in  a  given  time;  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  teach  a  girl  in  the  usual  time 
allotted  to  education,  the  long  catalogue 
of  studies  advertised  as  a  course  at  these 
schools,  and  the  most  that  can  be  accom- 
plished is  only  a  tolerable  knowledge  of 
some,  or  merely  a  smattering  in  all. 

The  only  real  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  a  boarding-school,  consists  in  the 
attrition,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  girls 
upon  each  other,  some  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  the  acquirement,  perhaps,  (on 
account  of  superior  masters)  of  a  few  of 
the  accomplishments  (so  called)  of  female 
education.  But  even  these  advantages 
(if  they  be  such)  should  be  held  in  sub-  * 
jection  to  a  thorough  home  education,  to 
be  acquired  before  a  girl  is  ever  entrusted 
within  the  walls  of  a  boarding-school. 

We  think  the  essential  requisite  for 
female  education  of  a  superior  order,  is 
to  be  found  at  home;  let  the  education 
be  obtained  at  home,  under  carefully 
selected  and  thoroughly  prepared  in* 
structors. 

We  do  not  mean  a  sickly,  sentimental 
governess,  who  is  weak  enough  to  be 
ashamed  of  her  calling,  and  ready  to 
throw  herself  into  the  first  pair  of  avail* 
able  matrimonial  arms;  but  when  we 
speak  of  home  instruction  under  compe- 
tent teachers,  we  mean  an  educated  and 
intellectual  woman,  whose  heart  and 
intellect  are  developed ;  who  enters  upon 
her  duties  cheerfully,  and  is  fully  aware 
of  the  privileges  as  well  as  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  her  position. 

Under  such  a  teacher,  and  watched 
over  by  parental  solicitude,  woman  will 
become  not  merely  the  sensual,  but  also 
the  intellectual  companion  and  equal  of 
man.  There  are  many  young  men  at  the 
present  day,  who  enter  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities for  the  purpose  of  having  their 
names  published  to  the  world  as  having 
taken  a  degree,  rather  than  for  the  more 
laudable  and  nobler  aim  of  attaining  to 
high  literary  and  intellectual  culture.  So 
young  girls  are  sent  to  school  to  learn  a 
few  airs  and  graces  that  are  patent  in 
this  age,  rather  than  for  the  more  glori- 
ous privilege  of  fitting  themselves  to  be 
wives  and  mothers. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  grand  end  and 
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aim  of  American  women  is  marriage,  the 
motto  is,  "  marry  well  if  you  can,  but  if 
yoa  cannot  marry  well,  marry  at  any 
rate ;"  and  the  sooner  this  can  be  accom- 
plished, after  "turning  out,"  the  better; 
almost  children  themselves,  they  are  soon 
called  upon  to  take  charge  of  a  family, 
with  scarcely  a  single  requisite  prepara- 
tion for  such  a  difficult  and  responsible 
position.  They  are  fulfilling,  in  the  physi- 
cal sense,  the  law  of  heayen,  without 
either  the  adequate  conception  of  the 
duties,  or  heaven-born  privileges  and  bliss 
of  maternity. 

This  characteristic  of  American  wo- 
men to  marry  early,  is  in  itself  an  ef- 
fectual bar  to  high  intellectual  culture; 
too  young  to  have  acquired  much  before, 
their  duties  after  marriage  are  such  as 
effectually  to  preclude  the  idea  of  any 
great  degree  of  improvement.  We  have, 
in  general,  no  great  admiration  for  old 
maids,  such  as  we  usually  see ;  but  we 
think  there  is  too  much  sensitiveness 
among  the  sex  upon  this  subject,  and  we 
admire,  above  all  others,  that  woman  who 
voluntarily  remains  a  maid,  rather  than 
immolate  soul  and  body  upon  the  altar 
of  mammon.  * 

There  is  no  greater  source  of  moral, 
intellectual  and  physical  decrepitude,  than 
early  marriages,  superinduced  as  it  is  by 
a  want  of  stability  in  an  undeveloped 
mind,  and  a  difference  so  great  in  the  at- 
tainment of  husband  and  wife,  as  to  ren- 
der a  compatibility  of  tastes,  home  pur- 
suits and  intellectual  enjoyments,  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  Another  cause  of 
intellectual  inferiority  in  woman,  arises 
from  her  habits  and  tastes  of  reading, 
very  few  of  them  having  read  anything 
beyond  the  ephemeral  literature  of  the 
day,  a  sentimental  novel  or  two,  or  per- 
haps a  child's  history.  They  are  thus 
of  necessity  sent  forth  into  the  world 
utterly  unacquainted  with  its  history  and 
ignorant  of  its  standard  literature,  science 
and  biography.  The  truth  of  this  is  fully 
attested  by  the  style  of  conversation  be- 
tween the  sexes,  so  insipid  and  frivolous 
is  its  general  tone,  that  a  man  of  sense 
rarely  finds  a  young  lady  qualified  to  dis- 
cuss any  subject  beyond  the  last  novel  or 
the  latest  fashion. 


The^fimprovement  of  woman's  educa- 
tion will  excite  a  like  improvemeot  in 
that  of  man,  and  hence  we  have  a  double 
inducement  for  some  radical  change  and 
improvement  in  the  present  system  of 
female  education.  Now,  we  may  be  asked, 
since  we  find  fault  with  the  present  sys- 
tem, what  system  we  would  recommend? 

This  is  a  question,  we  confess,  more 
easily  asked  than  answered,  and  as  we 
do  not  feel  competent  to  devise  a  system, 
we  must  content  ourselves  by  throviog 
out  such  suggestions  as  have  occured  to 
us,  leaving  to  others  the  more  Sficolt 
task  of  elaborating  a  system,  which  we 
trust  will  be  an  improvement  of  the  ooe 
now  so  universally  in  use. 

We  would  sQggest  th^  early  traioiog 
of  the  child,  by  incorporating,  from  time 
to  time,  as  the  oppiortunity  occurs,  in- 
struction and  education  with  the  sports 
and  amusements  of  the  child,  and  then, 
as  soon  as  the  ^ge  of  the  child  will  admit, 
of  beginning  systematically  to  train  the 
young  mind. 

We  would  especially  recommend  tb&t  a 
taste  for  reading  be  cultivated,  and  such 
books  placed  in   the    child's  bands  as 
will  afford  instruction  with  amusement; 
parents  also  should  study  the  peculiar 
temperament  and  disposition^of  each  child, 
for  children  differ  like  the  same  disease 
in  different  individuals,  and  sonseqaeotly 
require  a  different  treatment.    We  would 
have  the  education   (as  far  as  circum- 
stances will  permit)  to  be  a  liome  article^ 
under  a  competent  teacher,  and  subject  to 
parental  and  home  influence,  to  cultivate 
the  heart  as  well  as  the  mind,  and  especi- 
ally to  study  a  course  of  reading ;  we  say 
study  a  course  of  reading,  because  casual, 
hasty  and  superficial  raiding  is  of  little 
or  no  benefit.    Let  the  course  of  study  be 
prolonged  to  a  maturer  age  than  youD^ 
ladies  generally  deem  it  necesyary  to  cul- 
tivate their  intellects,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this,  let  the  age  at  which  mar- 
riage generally  occurs  be  postponed  at 
least  to  the  age  of  twenty-five. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  foUowin;; 
truth,  uttered  by  a  distinguished  writer, 
'*  that  the  happiness  of  a  woman  will  be 
materially  increased  in  proportion  as  eda- 
cation  has  given  her  the  habit  and  the 
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means  of  drawing  her  resources  from  her- 
self." And  we  cannot  refrain  from  mak- 
ing, in  ooDcIasion,  another  quotation  from 
the  same  author,  so  exactly  expressing 
oorovn  views  that  we  prefer  using  his 
own  language.  "**  If  you  educate  women 
to  attend  to  dignified  and  important  sub- 
jects, you  are  multiplying  beyond  measure 
the  chances  of  human  improvement,  by 
preparing  and  medicating  those  early  im- 
pressions, which  always  come  from  the 
mother;  and  which,  in  a  great  majority 
of  instances,  are  quite  decisive  of  char- 
acter and  genius.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the 
business  of  education  that  women  would 
infiuenoe  the  destiny  of  men.  If  women 
knew  'more,  men  roust  learn  more — 
for  ignorance  would  then  be  shameful — 
and  it  would  become  the  fashion  to  be  in- 
stracted.    The  instruction  of  women  im- 


proves the  stock  of  national  talents,  and 
employs  more  minds  for  the  instruction 
and  amusement  of  the  world  ;  it  increases 
the  pleasures  of  society  by  multiplying 
the  topics  upon  which  the  two  sexes  take 
a  common  interest ;  and  makes  marriage 
an  intercourse  of  understanding  as  well 
as  of  affection,  by  giving  dignity  and  im- 
portance to  the  female  character.  The 
education  of  women  favours  public 
morals ;  it  provides  for  every  season  of 
life,  OS  well  as  for  the  brightest  and  best; 
and  leaves  a  woman  when  she  is  stricken 
by  the  hand  of  Time,  not  as  she  now  is, 
destitute  of  everything  and  neglected  by 
all;  but  with  the  full  power  and  splendid 
attractions  of  knowledge,  diffusing  the 
elegant  pleasures  of  polite  literature,  and 
receiving  the  just  homage  of  learned  and 
accomplished  men."  B.  T. 


<  •  •  *  > 


CowpBB  ASD  ma  Critic — Cowper  had  sent  a  small  poem  to  the  publishers,  when  some 
iriendly  critic  took  the  liberty  to  alter  a  line  in  the  poem,  to  make  it  fmootkerj  supposing, 
of  course,  he  had  made  the  line  much  better  because  it  teat  Mmeother,  and  that  Cowper 
would  be  grateful  for  such  a  favour;  but  Cowper  did  not  think  "oily  smoothness'*  the 
only  merit  of  poetry,  and  so  w»s  quite  indignant  at  the  liberty  taken  with  his  poem. 

*^1  did  no» write  the  line,"  says  he,  that  has  >>een  tampered  with  hastily  or  without  due 
attention  to  the  construction  of  it;  and  what  appeared  to  me  its  only  merit  is,  in  its 
present  state,  entirely  annihilated. 

"I  know  that  the  ears  of  modern  verse-makers  are  delicate  to  an  excess,  and  their 
readers  arc  troubled  with  tlie  same  squeaniishness  as  themselves;  so  that  if  a  lino  docs 
not  run  as  scmooth  as  quicksilver,  they  are  offended.  A  critic  of  the  present  day 
serves  a  poem  as  a  cook  serves  a  dead  turkey,  when  she  fastens  the  legs  of  it  to  a  post 
and  draws  out  all  its  simics.  For  this  we  may  thank  Pope;  but  give  me  a  manly,  rough 
line,  with  a  deal  of  meaning  in  it,  rather  than  a  whole  poem  of  music  periods,  that  have 
nothing  but  their  oily  smoothness  to  recommend  them. 

"In  a  much  longer  poem  which  I  have  just  Unished.  there  are  many  lines  which  an 
ear  so  nice  as  the  gentleman's  who  made  the  above-mentioned  alteration  would  undoubt- 
Mfy  condemn;  and  yet  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  they  cannot  be  made 
'moother  without  being  made  the  worse  for  it.  There  is  a  roughness  on  a  plumb  which 
nnhody  that  understands  fruit  would  rub  off,  though  the  plumb  would  be  much  more 
polifrhcd  without  it.  But  lest  I  tire  you,  I  will  only  add,  that  I  wish  you  to  guard  me  for 
the  future  from  all  such  meddling,  assuring  you  that  I  always  write  as  smoothly  as  I  can, 
'un  that  I  never  did,  never  will,  sacrifice  the  spirit  or  sense  of  a  passage  to  the  sound 
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The  alxive  "  cut"  is  n  g     1      i 
tion  of  that  purtii.n  of  did  f 

tliiti  Institution,  appropri  J  1  u 
of  students,  to  letturc-r  a  ^  Th 
at^Bt  has  executed  IiIh  ti  k  f  1  f  Ily  n. 
far  as  lio  has  gone.     But  I  p 

liculnts  tliL>  picture  fiiilH  d  j  t  c 
the  realnppearancecif  thot'ollegogi'uunds 
und  their  Eurruunding!i.  In  the  first 
place,  thcTo  are  euvcrni  fine  shiide-trees 
io  front  of  tlie  buildings,  -n-hkit  we  do 
not  find  here  rcprCRCnted.  lu  tlic  second 
place,  the  eplcndid    mountiun  eccncry. 


farming  the  hiLck-gmund  rif  that  tlO 
unsurpassed  Iandsi:npc,  irhich  eacnoW 
the  tillage  and  the  Instiiutiiiik  OQ  t 
■West,  is  bcro  but  faititlj- TiwUe.  Api 
tbe  rrufe&'or's  houses:,  oitendius  onl 
eitbersiOe  of  the  lino  of  baildin^i 
not  a.  little  to  the  bouulj  of  the  grool 
but  tbcj  do  ni't  apjicar  in  the  (oet 
To  critieise,  bowoycr,  was  not  tbeoV 
vith  which  vre  ^et  out,  but  thus  fu 
niny  go  in  that  Oircetion,  su  that  the 
ture  may  be  justly  appreciated. 
"  We  hnre  before  us  the  Tricnmil 
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bter  of  Alumni  with  the  Annual  Cata- 
logoe  and  Circular"  of  this  Institution — 
a  remarkably  neat  and  well  executed 
pamphlet  of  nearly  fifty  pages.      The 
"Historical  Statistics,"  briefly  set  forth 
ofi  the  first  two  pages,  are  interesting  and 
BDggestiTe.    They  carry  us  back  to  ante- 
reTolationary  days,  when  the  men  of  this 
frontier  section  of  our  State  were  wont 
to  be  educated,  more  by  surrounding  cir- 
camstances,  than  by  academic  appliances. 
We  find  the  foundation  of  the  Institution 
in  old  "  Liberty  Hall  Academy,"  as  far 
back  as  1774.     Its  "  Rector^'  for  more 
than  twenty  years  was  ihe  Rev.  Wm.  Gra- 
ham, the  pioneer  of  classical  and  mathe- 
matical education  in  the  Great  Valley. 
Of  him  a  distinguished  pupil*  of  his  own 
says:  "He  possessed  a  mind  formed  for 
profoand  and  accurate  inyestigation.  He 
had  studied  the  Latin  and  Greek  Classics 
with  great  care,  and  relished  the  beauties 
of  those  exquisite  compositions.    With 
those  authors  taught  in  the  schools,  he 
was  familiar  by  long  practice  in  teaching, 
and  always  insisted  on  the  importance  of 
elassical  literature,  as  the  proper  founda- 
tion of  a  liberal  education.    He  had  a 
strong  inclination  to  the  study  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  took  pleasure  in  making 
experiments  with  such  apparatus  as  he 
pt^sessed ;  and  he  had  procured  for  the 
Academy  as  good  an  one  as  was  possess- 
ed by  most  of  the  Colleges.    In  these  ex- 
periments much  time  was  employed,  on 
which  inquisitive  persons  not  connected 
with  the  Academy,  were  freely  permitted 
to  attend. 

The  science,  however,  which  engaged 
his  attention  more  than  all  others,  except 
theology,  was  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Mind.  In  this  he  took  great  delight,  and 
to  this  devoted  much  time  and  attention." 
Thus  we  find  him  viewing  the  different 
departments  of  study  as  alike  important 
to  a  complete  academic  course. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Graham  had  retired 
from  ita  balls,  having  sacrificed  the  prime 
of  his  life,  and  to  a  great  extent  his  pe- 
can iarj  interest  to  the  welfare  of  this  in- 
stitution, struggling  to  stand  amid  the 
trying  times  of  the  Revolution,  and  of 


the  first  establishment  of  our  govern- 
ment, it  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive 
from  the  "  Father  of  his  Country,"  a  lib-* 
eral  donation,  which  Virginia  had  confer- 
red upon  him,  but  which  he  was  unwil- 
ling to  accept  091  his  own  account;  yet  he 
accepted  it,  that  he  might  re>confer  it  as 
a  still  greater  gifl  upon  his  native  State, 
by  using  it  in  endowing  one  of  her  most 
promising  institutions. 

In  this  connection,  we  shall  call  atten- 
tion to  another  interesting  item  in  the 
history  of  this  College.  We  copy  from 
the  •*  Triennial  Register." 

"  The  Cincinnati  Society  of  Virginia 
was  organized  by  the  surviving  Officers  of 
the  Revolution,  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
war.  The  objects  of  the  society  were  :— 
1.  To  perpetuate  the  bond  of  union  which 
had  kept  them  so  firmly  bound  together 
during  their  long  struggle  for  Indepen- 
dence; and  2.  To  raise,  by  individual 
contributions,  a  common  fund,  for  the  re- 
lief of  such  widows  and  orphans  as  had 
been  left  by  any  of  their  comrades,  or 
might  be  left  by  themselves,  in  circum- 
stances requiring  pecuniary  aid. 

"  After  some  years,  it  was  thought  ex- 
pedient to  dissolve  the  association.  It 
was  then  found,  that  after  providing  for 
all  remaining  widows  and  orphans,  there 
would  be  a  large  residuary  fund  still  on 
hand.  This  fund  they  resolved,  in  imi- 
tation of  their  illustrious  Commander-in- 
Chief,  to  add  to  the  endowment  of  Wash- 
ington College,  under  certain  specified 
conditions.  The  college  having  accepted 
and  fulfilled  these  conditions,  is  now  in 
full  possession  of  this  donation,  amount- 
ing at  present  to  about  §23,000. 

"  As  a  token  of  obligation  to  the  Socie- 
ty of  Cincinnati  for  their  liberality,  the 
College  requires  of  the  best  scholar  in 
every  class  of  graduates  an  oration  in 
honor  of  the  Society.  This  is  always  a 
part  of  the  annual  commencement  exer- 
cises." 

The  name  of  that  Association  is  perpet 
uated  in  the  title  given  to  the  professional 
chair  of  Mathematics. 

We  mi)st  not  pass  unnoticed  another 
valuable  donation,  subsequently  added  to 
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the  endowment  of  the  college,  by  a  wor- 
thy son  of  the  "  Emerald  Isle,"  to  whose 
memory  a  beautiful  monument  has  been 
erected  on  the  campus,  and  may  be  seen 
near  the  end  of  the  picture  on  the  right. 
This  monument  bears  the  following  in- 
scription :  "  *  Honor  to  whom  honor' — 
Sacred  to  the  mehort  of  John  Robin- 
son, A  NATIVE  OF  IRELAND — A  SOLDIER  OF 

"Washington — a  munificent  benefactor 
OF  Washington  College.  Born  A.  D. 
1754.    Died  A.  D.  1826. 

Additional  mementoes  of  his  liberality 
are  found  in  the  title  given  to  the  chair 
of  Physical  Science;  and  in  the  gold 
medals  annually  awarded  to  distinguished 
graduates. 

With  these  endowments,  the  "  Acade- 
my" was  enabled  to  assume  a  most  re- 
spectable position  as  a  "College."  It 
has  since,  occasionally,  had  its  times  of 
depression — it  has  found  its  calumnia- 
tors— it  has  met  with  those  who  would 
gladly  have  crushed  it ;  nevertheless,  its 
general  course  has  been  *'  onward  and  up- 
ward." 

In  the  matter  of  external  displays,  this 
College  claims  no  remarkably  high  posi- 
tion. But  in  its  internal  arrangement — 
in  its  elevated  standard  of  scholarship — 
in  its  extended  and  thorough  course  of 
classical,  scientific  and  mathematical  stu- 
dies— in  its  well-constructed  system  of 
discipline,  it  holds  a  position  in  public 
estimation,  second  to  that  of  nu  other  col- 
lege in  the  Union.  In  confirmation  of 
this,  we  quote  from  a  late  Richmond  pa- 
per. Speaking  of  the  closing  exercises 
of  the  past  session,  the  writer  says : 

"  The  examining  committee,  consisting 


of  Rev.  Dr.  Pendleton  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  Drs.  Dabney  and  Brown,  and  Mr. 
Page  of  Lexington,  declare  in  their  re- 
port to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  that  the 
examinations  were  really  admirable/' 
They  further  say,  that  **  the  course  in 
this  College^  is  complete  to  the  highest 
standard ;  that  the  members  of  its  facnlty 
are  able  and  efficient;  that  its  system  of 
instruction  is  rigid  and  thorough ;  and 
that  the  education  it  furnishea  is  as  entire 
as  can  be  secured  in  any  institution  of 
like  grade  in  the  country."  This,  com- 
ing from  the  source  it  does,  is  high  praise, 
but  not  undeserved. 

In  glancing  the  eye  over  the  list  of 
Alumni,  the  reader  will  be  at  once  strock 
with  the  extent  to  which  this  Institution 
from  its  earliest  period  has  contributed  to 
fill  every  department  of  society  with  able 
and  efficient  men.  While  yet  an  Acade- 
my, it  sent  out  for  the  "Bar  and  tbe 
Bench"  its  Blackburn,  its  Stuarts,  its 
Brown,  and  its  Marshall.  Then  further 
down  .along  the  list,  are  the  names  of 
Coalter,  Field,  Allen  and  others  eqaallj 
worthy  to  be  mentioned.  More  brilliant 
perhaps  are  the  names  familiar  in  tbe 
Legislative  councils  of  oar  coantry— 
Roane,  Watkins,  Crittenden,  Braxton, 
Preston,  McDowell.  In  the  "  Pulpit,"  we 
find  the  names  of  Hoge,  Alexander,  Bax- 
ter, Rice,  Speece,  McPheeters,  Paxton, 
Ruffner  and  Plumer,  with  others  immor- 
tal in  the  pages  of  the  church's  history. 

With  such  a  "  past"  and  such  a  "  pres- 
ent," may  we  not  confidently  expect  for 
Washington  College  a  still  more  bril- 
liant "  future  ?" 
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Brief  editorials  and  brief  obituaries  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  State,  have  already 
apprized  the  public  of  the  death,  on  the 
8th  of  July  last,  at  WiHiamsbur<^,  of 
LcciAN  Minor,  Professor  of  Law  in  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College.  These  announce- 
ments-sufficed  to  indict  a  pang  of  sorrijw 
upon  a  large  number  of  devoted  friends, 
and  were,  in  their  simple  brevity,  just 
what  his  own  taste  would  have  approved. 
Bat  the  death  of  such  a  man  would  seem 
to  require  a  more  extended  notice.  In 
essaying  it,  the  writer  seeks,  not  the 
somewhat  selfish  gratification  of  indul- 
ging in  deserved  eulogy  of  a  departed 
friend.  ULs  aim  is  higher,  lie  trusts 
that  the  exhibition  of  genius,  talents,  taste 
and  learning  devoted  less  to  the  worldly 
advancement  of  their  possessor,  than  to 
the  guod  of  mankind,  may  carry  with  it 
.1  salutary  moral  lesson.  A  cordial  inti- 
macy and  uninterrupted  friendship  coe- 
val with  his  acquaintance,  and  extending 
through  a  period  embracing  more  than 
liJiil"  his  eartiily  career,  in  some  degree, 
qualify  the  writer  for  the  task.  No  one 
lias  enjoyed  better  opportunities  of  know- 
ing and  appreciating  the  traits  of  his 
moral  and  intellectual  nature. 

After  completing  his  education  in  the 
venerable  institution  of  which  he  died  a 
Trufessor,  Mr.  Minor  removed  to  Ala- 
lama,  with  a  view  of  following  his  pro- 
fession in  that  State.  His  sojourn  tliere 
was  a  brief  one,  and  he  returned  to  Vir- 
;:inia,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  the 
Liw,  in  his  native  county  of  Louisa, 
^here  he  resulcd,  with  the  exception  of 
a  year  or  two  spent  in  Albemarle,  until 
h>  appointment  to  the  Chair  of  Law  in 
William  and  Mary. 

As  a  Lawyer,  Mr.  Minor  was  justly 
licM  in  very  high  estimation  by  all  of  his 
brethren  who  had  opportunity  to  become 
accjuain  cd  with  the  extent  and  accuracy 
m'  his  learning.  While  ho  regarded  the 
C  mmon  Law,  in  its  harsher  features, 
\7ith  disfavor,  as  a  relic  of  a  semi-civili- 
zation, and  was  an  earnest  and  eloquent 
advocate  of  such  reforms  as  be  thought 
were  demanded  by  the  progress  of  socie- 
ty—his criticisms  were  discriminating. 


and  displayed  a  profound  familiarity  with 
the  ancient  sources  of  jurisprudence  and 
the  whole  line  of  judicial  exposition  by 
which  it  has  been  developed.  Ilis  learn- 
ing was  the  comprehensive  learning  of  a 
jurisconsult,  not  the  case-knowledge  of  a 
more  attorney.  The  Revisors  of  the  Code 
of  Virginia  (1849)  were  not  unwilling  to 
receive  the  assistance  of  bis  pen  in  the 
preparations  of  portions  of  that  work. 
His  success  at  the  bar  was  moderate,  in 
comparison  with  his  legal  attainments. 
A  result  due,  in  part,  perhaps,  to  quali- 
ties which  made  him  the  more  estimable 
as  a  man — the  utter  absence  of  all  arts 
of  popularity,  and  a  stern  adherence  to 
his  own  lofty  sense  of  right — in  part,  to 
a  style  of  argument  in  the  conduct  of 
causes,  better  suited  to  an  appellate,  than 
a  nWi  prius,  tribunal.  His  peculiar  pro- 
fessional qualifications  had  found,  in  the 
pursuits  in  which  he  was  engaged  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  their  most  appropriate 
and  useful  sphere — legal  authorship  and 
the  professor's  chair. 

Mr.  Minor  was  a  fine  classical  scholar.  * 
He  liad  been  tauglit  in  the  good  old  way, 
and  cultivated  the  Greek  and  Latin  not 
as  affording  the  materials  of  mere  philo- 
logical speculation  and  verbal  analysis, 
but  as  keys  to  a  noble  domain  of  thought, 
taste  and  feeling.  He  was  deeply  imbu- 
ed with  the  spirit  of  Greek  and  Koman 
literature.  It  moulded  his  style  and 
modes  of  thinking.  Unlike  most  men  of 
tlie  present  day,  he  did  not  discard  these 
studies  as  the  cares  of  life  pressed  upon 
him.  When  most  actively  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  it  Bccmed 
a  point  of  conscience  to  read  daily  a  page 
or  two  of  some  favorite  classic  author. 
With  our  own  literature  his  acquaintance 
was  varied  and  profound.  He  Iiad  drunk 
deep  "  of  the  pure  well  of  English  unde- 
filcd,"  and  his  taste  was  refined  even  to 
the  point,  occasionally,  of  fastidiousness. 
His  reading  was  multifarious  and  discur- 
sive— though  the  accuracy  of  his  infor- 
mation might  have  led  you  to  believe  that 
he  was  "the  man  of  one  book.''  These 
almost  encyclopedic  stores  of  literary 
knowledge  were  never  obtrusively  para- 
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ded,  but   manifested   themselves,  as  it 
were  inadvertently,  in  choice  quotation, 
apt  allusion   and  felicitous  illustration. 
Nor  were  his  acquisitions  an  undigested 
mass    of   the    thoughts    and    words   of 
others.    What  he  read  was  assimilated 
and  became  part  and  parcel  of  his  men- 
tal being — the  stimulus  and  material  of 
intellectual  activity,  not  a  substitute  for 
thought.    Tou  saw  that  the  stream  of 
literature  had  passed  over  his  mind  by 
the  fertility  it  had  imparted.      It  was  the 
cause  of  regret  to  many  of  his  friends 
tbat  he  did  not  devote  himself  to  letters 
as  a  career.    His  success  would  have  been 
certain  and  decided.    In  the  midst  of  the 
harrassing  cares  of  a  county  court  prac- 
titioner, he  contributed  freely  to  the  peri- 
odical press.    With  a  full  mind,  ardent 
feelings  and  great  command  of  language, 
we  need  hardly  say  that  he  wrote  with 
remarkable  facility.    Composition  seemed 
to  cost  him  nothing  more  than  the  man- 
ual labor  of  committing  his  thoughts  to 
paper.     All  the  productions  of  his  pen 
are  characterised  by  a  terse  and  elegant 
•    precision  of   style — unadulterated  Eng- 
lish— perspicuity  of  thought,   and,    we 
need  scarcely  say,  the  loftiest  moral  tone. 
At  one  time,  he  had  in  view  the  publica- 
tion of  a  volume  of  miscellanies,  and  we 
hope  his  family  may  carry  into  effect  his 
intention.      It  was  the  privilege  of  the 
writer  to  maintain  with  him,  for  many 
years,  an  active  correspondence,  and  from 
the  multitude  of  letters  in  his  possession 
a  selection  might  be  made  far  more  wor- 
thy of  the  press,  than  mostof  those  which 
form  the  staple  of  modern  biography. 
His  epistolary  style  was  singularly  de- 
lightful.     Literary  criticism — moral  re- 
flection— political  disquisition — the  pass- 
ing   news — or  family   incidents — what- 
ever may  have  been  the  topic — was  con- 
veyed in  language  simple  and  unaffected, 
which  flowed,  as  it  were,  spontaneously, 
from  his  facile  pen  ;  inducing  the  belief 
that  the  terse  beauty  of  the  expression 
was  the  result — not  of  artistic  skill,  but, 
—of  careless  grace. 

Benevolence — in  the  most  comprehen- 
sive sense  of  the  term — was  a  prominent 
trait  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Minor.  He 
loved  his  fellow-men,  and  strove  to  pro- 


mote their  welfare  by  every  means  in  hii 
power.    The  feeling  did  not  evaporate  in 
the  contemplation  of  vague  schemes  of 
impracticable  philanthropy,  whilst  suffer- 
ing which  daily  met  his  eye  was  neglect- 
ed.   It  was  a  living,  active  prindple. 
We  shall  not  be  guilty  of  the  indelicacj 
of  trumpeting  his  deeds  of  charity,  per- 
formed in  the  quietest  and  least  ostenta- 
tious way — of  his  services,  however,  in 
one  important  field  of  philanthropic  eff^ort, 
which  may  be  called  .his  specialty,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  speak  more  freely. 
We  mean  the  cause  of  Temperance.    To 
this  he  devoted,  for  the  last  twelve  or  fif- 
teen years,  the  best  energies  of  his  bead 
and  heart.    His  ready  pen  found  abon- 
dant  employment  in  portraying  the  evils 
of  intemperance,  and  in  pointing  out  and 
urging  the  adoption  of  the  only  remedy. 
His  reputation  as  a  writer  opened  to  him 
the  columns  of  newspapers,  closed,  gene- 
rally, to  the  discussion  of  the  subjedi 
His  rich  stores  of  knowledge  and  kbegn^ 
cos  of  his  style,  insured  the  perusal  of 
his  communications,  and  thus  access  was 
had  to  a  class  of  readers  before  ignorant 
of  statistics  and  arguments,  which  could 
neither  be  denied  nor  refuted.    The  inflo- 
ence  thus  quietly  exerted  upon  the  poblio 
mind  is  not  to  be  estimated.    His  facts 
were  so  incontestible — his  argamenfcs  so 
logical — his  appeals  so  persuasive— and 
so  profound  and  general  the  confidence  in 
the  sincerity  of  his  convicUons,  and  the 
purity  of  bis  motives — that  his  essays 
rarely  failed  to  neutralise  hostility  where 
they  failed  to  convert.    Under  the  auspi- 
ces of  the  State  organisation  of  the  Sons 
of  Temperance,  a  very  large  edition  was 
published  of  a  tract  from  his  pen,  called 
"  Reasons  for  Abolishing  the  Liquor  Traf- 
fic," which,  it  is  generally  admitted,  if 
by  far  the  ablest  prodnction  on  the  sob- 
ject  which  has  any  where  appeared. 

Nor  were  his  labors  in  the  cause  con- 
fined to  the  pen.  For  many  years,  to  the 
detriment,  perhaps,  of  his  private  inter- 
ests and  professional  prospects,  be  was 
the  fearless  and  eloquent  advoeais  of 
Temperance  before  the  people.  He  was 
not  what  is  usually  called  an  orator.  But 
he  spoke,  fluently,  sensibly,  and,  m  in  his 
writings,  poured  forth  the  riches  of  bis 
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knowledge  in  the  choicest  language.  His 
quiet  enthasiasm — his  unselfish  zeal — 
supported  by  an  array  of  facts  and  close 
argaments,  seldom  failed  to  captivate  his 
hearers ;  and  numerous  are  the  instances 
of  those,  -who  "  came  to  scoff*,"  becoming 
ftctiTe  co-laborers.  With  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  that  of  his  noble-hearted 
friend,  who  for  years  sustained  him  in  his 
labors  by  his  counsel  and  sympathy,  and 
who  cheered  by  his  presence  his  dying 
bed— the  venerable  philanthropist  of  Bre- 
ino— the  name  of  Lucian  Minor  was  ear- 
liest and  most  prominently  identified  with 
the  cause  of  Temperance  in  Virginia. 

We  might  dwell  upon  the  many  virtues 
which  adorned  his  character.  His  un- 
spotted integrity — his  scrupulous  regard 
for  truth — the  fidelity  with  which  he  dis- 
charged every  trust  It  would  be  pleas- 
ing to  contemplate  him  as  a  son — a  bro- 
ther— a  husband — a  father,  in  each  of 
which  relations  the  language  of  sober 
truth  might  sound  like  adulation.  But 
we  forbear. 

Of  his  religious  character  we  must  say 
something.  Without  examination  or  re- 
flection, he  had  adopted  much  of  the  in- 
sidious scepticism  of  Gibbon  and  Hume, 
whose  bold  assumptions  and  misstate- 
ments tended  to  embarrass  him,  even  af- 
ter he  was  satisfied  of  their  fallacy.  Con- 
tent with  the  exemplary  discharge  of  his 
doty  to  his  fellow-man,  he  lived  in  the 
practical  neglect  of  his  obligations  to 
God.  The  inconsistencies  of  the  profes- 
sors of  Christianity,  constituted  the  chief 
refuge  of  his  conscience,  when  pressed 
upon  the  subject,  and  he  was  wont  to  in- 
sist upon  Pope's  delusive  sentiment: — 

••  For  mode:)  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots 

fight, 
His  can't  be  wrong,  whose  life  is  in  the 

right." 

When,  in  his  latter  years,  this  crust  of 
indifference  was  broken  through  and  he 
began  to  investigate  the  claims  of  the 
Bible,  his  progress  was  slow.  He  relin- 
quiahed  his  long  cherished  prejudices, 
not  without  violent  resistance,  and  his 


concessions  were  not  unfrequently  ac- 
companied by  a  declaration  of  his  utter 
disbelief  of  some  further  truth,  which, 
however,  he  was  in  turn  obliged  to  ac- 
cept. "  I  believe,"  he  said  to  a  friend, 
"much  more  than  I  ever  thought  I 
should."  Addison's  remarkable  illustra- 
tion of  the  relative  importance  of  time 
and  eternity  contained  in  No.  575  of  the 
Spectator,  wrought  strongly  on  his  mind 
and  seemed  to  stimulate  him  to  enquiry  ; 
but  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that, 
whilst  he  read  with  satisfaction  and  profit 
such  books  as  McIIvaine's  Evidences,  The 
Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation,  and 
The  Christ  of  History,  it  was  not  until 
he  became  a  more  diligent  and  prayerful 
reader  of  the  text  of  the  Scriptures,  that 
the  light  of  divine  truth  broke  irresisti- 
bly upon  his  mind. 

Convinced,  at  length,  by  the  enlight- 
ening Spirit  of  God,  accompanying  His 
Word,  of  his  own  sin,  of  the  perfect  right- 
eousness of  Jehovah  and  of  the  awful 
judgment  to  come,  he  hastened,  in  earn- 
est, to  seek,  and  soon  found  refuge  in 
that  atonement  which  before  he  had  re- 
jected. His  humility  and  faith  grew  to- 
gether. The  more  firmly  he  trusted  that 
by  free  grace  ho  was  become  a  child  of 
God,  the  more  humble  was  he  before 
Him  who  had  so  distinguished  him  by 
His  unmerited  love.  ^  The  gloom  which 
had  long  oppressed  him  vanished  before 
the  glorious  sunlight  of  these  new-found 
and  immortal  hopes,  and  the  last  two 
months  of  his  earthly  life,  with  all  the 
drawbacks  of  a  distressing  disease,  and 
absence  from  family  and  friends,  seemed 
the  happiest  of  his  existence.  Prayer  and 
praise  were  his  habitual  employments 
during  this  period,  and  he  delighted  to 
converse  upon  those  sublime  truths  which 
he  had  come  to  appreciate  as  infinitely 
above  all  that  human  philosophy  could 
teach,  and  which  imparted  to  him,  even 
in  his  last  moments  of  consciousness,  that 
peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing. 

B. 
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BY  EDWARD  EVERETT. 


In  the  lnetninn])er  of  the  Messengor  \vc  gave  our  readers  a  pleasant  little  sketcb 
3Ir.  Everett's  from  the  ''  Cyclopedia  of  Wit  and  Humour."  The  following  fromthepi 
source  will  be  highly  enji^yed  by  the  lovers  of  the  humourous. — Ed.  Son,  Lit.Uta, 


Mr.  Editor, — There  are  few  things  of 
more  common  occurrence  than  shaking 
hands ;  and  yet  I  do  not  recollect  that 
much  has  been  speculated  upon  the  sub- 
ject. I  confess,  when  I  consider  to  what 
unimportant  and  futile  matters  the  atten- 
tion of  writers  and  readers  has  often  been 
directed,  I  am  surprised  that  no  one  has 
been  found  to  handle  so  important  a  sub- 
ject as  this  ;  and  attempt  to  give  the  pub- 
lic a  rational  view  of  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  shaking  hands.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject on  which  I  have  myself  reflected  a 
good  deal,  and  I  beg  leave  to  offer  you  a 
few  remarks  on  the  origin  of  the  practice, 
and  the  various  forms  in  which  it  is  ex- 
ercised. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  among  tlie 
ancients  any  distinct  mention  of  shalcing 
hands.  They  followed  the  heartier  prac- 
tice of  hugging  or  embracing,  which  has 
not  wholly  disappeared  among  grown  per- 
sons in  Europe,  and  children  in  our  own 
country,  and  has  unquestionably  the  ad- 
vantage on  the  score  of  cordiality.  When 
the  ancients  confined  the  business  of  sal- 
utation to  the  hands  alone,  they  joined 
but  did  not  shake  them.  Although  I  find 
frequently  such  phrases  i\sjnn</ere  dcxfras 
hospitiOy  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  met 
with  that  of  agitare  dcxtras.  I  am  inclin- 
ed to  think  that  the  practice  grew  up  in 
the  a^es  of  chivalrv,  when  the  cumbrous 
iron  mail,  in  which  the  knights  were 
c:ised,  prevented  them  embracing :  and 
when,  with  fingers  clothed  in  steel,  the 
simple  touch  or  joining  of  the  hands 
would  have  been  but  cold  welcome ;  so 
that  a  prolonged  junction  was  a  natural 
resort,  to  express  cordiality ;  and  as  it 
would  have  been  awkward  to  keep  the 
hands  unemployed  in  this  position,  a  gen- 
tle agitation  or  shaking  might  have  been 
naturally  introduced.  How  long  the  prac- 
tice may  have  remained  in  this  rudimen- 
tal  stage,  it  is  impossible  in  the  silence  of 


history  to  say  ;  nor  is  there  anTthinjj 
th^  English  chroniclers,  in  Philip  de 
mines,  or  the  Byzantine  historians, wl 
enables  us  to  trace  the  progress  of 
art  into  the  forms  in  which  it  now  ex 
among  us. 

Without,  therefore,  availing  myBell 
the  privilege  of  theorists  to  supplj 
conjecture  the  want  of  history  ortn 
tion,  I  shall  pass  immediately  to  thee 
meration  of  these  forms : 

1.  The  p?//«jp-Atz?i(f/e  shake  is  tie  1 
which  deserves  notice.  It  is  execoted 
taking  your  friend's  hand,  and  wrk 
it  up  and  down  through  an  arc  of  i 
degrees,  for  about  a  minute  andafc 
To  have  its  true  nature,  forceanddBti 
tive  character,  this  shake  should  be] 
formed  with  a  fair,  steady  motion, 
attempt  should  bo  made  to  give  it  ff 
and  still  less  vivacity  ;  as  thefewiiM' 
CCS  in  which  the  latter  has  been  tr 
have  universally  resulted  in  dislocal 
the  shoulder  of  the  person  on  vbM 
has  been  attempted.  On  the  contr 
persons  who  are  partial  to  the  pnajH 
die  shake,  should  be  at  somepainsto, 
an  equable,  tranquil  movement  \fi 
operation,  which  should,  on  no  acco 
bo  continued  after  perspiration  on  the 
of  your  friend  has  commenced. 

2.  The  ycndiduni  shake  may  be  i 
tioncd  next,  as  being  somewhat  simil' 
character,  but  moving,  as  the  name 
catos,  in  a  horizontal,  instead  of  ft 
penilicular  direction.  It  is  execnte 
sweeping  your  hand  horizontally  to 
your  friend's,  and,  after  the  juncti 
e.Tcoted,  rowing  with  it  from  one« 
the  other,  according  to  the  pleas 
the  parties.  The  only  caution  in  \\ 
which  needs  particularly  to  be  gii 
not  to  insist  on  performing  it  in  t 
strictly  parallel  to  the  horizon,  wh 
meet  with  a  person  who  has  been 
ted  to  the  pump-handle  shake.    It 
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known  that  people  cling  to  fbe  forms  in 
which  they  have  been  educated,  even 
when  the  substance  is  sacrificed  in  adher- 
ing to  them.  I  bad  two  uncles,  both  es- 
timable men,  one  of  whom  hud  been 
brought  up  in  the  immp-handh  shake, 
and  another  had  brought  home  the /;^;?'/??- 
lum  from  a  foreign  voyage.  They  met, 
joined  bands,  and  attempted  to  put  them 
in  modon.  They  were  neither  of  them 
feeble  men.  One  endeavored  to  pump, 
and  the  othtr  to  paddle ;  their  faces  red- 
dened,— the  drops  stood  on  their  fore- 
heads ;  and  it  was  at  last  a  pleasing  illus- 
tration of  the  doctrine  of  the  composition 
of  forces,  to  see  their  hands  slanting  into 
an  exact  diagonal;  in  which  line  they 
ever  afterwards  shook ; — but  it  was  plain 
to  see  there  was  no  cordiality  in  it,  and, 
as  is  usually  the  case  with  compromises, 
both  parties  were  discontented. 

3.  The  Ummiquet  shake  is  the  next  in 
importance.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
instruments  made  use  of  by  surgeons  to 
stop  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  in  a 
limb  about  to  be  amputated.  It  is  per- 
formed by  clasping  the  hand  of  your 
friend,  as  far  as  you  can,  in  your  own, 
and  then  contracting  the  muscles  of  your 
thumb,  fingers  and  palm,  till  you  have 
induced  any  degree  of  compression  you 
may  propose.  Particular  care  ought  to 
bo  taken  if  your  own  hand  is  as  hard  and 
as  big  as  a  frying-pan,  and  that  of  your 
friend  as  small  and  soft  as  a  young  maid- 
en's, not  to  make  use  of  the  tourniquet 
shake  to  the  degree  that  will  force  the 
small  bones  of  the  wrist  out  of  place. 
A  hearty  young  friend  of  mine,  who  had 
pursued  the  study  of  geology,  and  acqui- 
red an  unusual  hardness  and  strength  of 
hand  and  wrist,  by  the  use  of  the  ham- 
mer, on  returning  from  a  scientific  ex- 
cursion, gave  his  gouty  uncle  the  tourni- 
quet shake  with  such  severity  as  reduced 
the  old  gentleman's  fingers  to  powder,  for 
which  my  friend  had  the  satisfaction  of 
being  disinherited,  as  soon  as  his  uncle 
got  well  enough  to  hold  a  pen. 


4.  The  cordial  grapple  is  a  shake  of 
some  interest.  It  is  a  hearty,  boisterous 
agitation  of  your  friend's  hand,  accompa- 
nied with  moderate  pressure,  and  loud, 
cheerful  exclamations  of  welcome.  It  is 
an  excellent  travelling  shake,  and  well 
adapted  to  make  friends.  It  is  indis- 
criminately performed. 

5.  The  Pcier  Grievous  touch  is  opposed 
to  the  cordial  grapple.  It  is  a  pensive, 
tranquil  junction,  followed  by  a  mild, 
subsultory  motion,  a  cast-down  look,  ai\d 
an  inarticulate  inquiry  after  your  friend's 
health. 

6.  The  prude  major  and  prude  minor 
are  nearly  monopolized  by  ladies.  They 
cannot  be  accurately  described,  but  are 
constantly  noticed  in  practice.  They 
never  extend  beyond  the  fingers  ;  and  the 
prude  major  allows  you  to  touch  even 
them  only  down  to  the  second  joint.  The 
prude  minor  gives  you  the  whole  of  the 
fore-finger.  Considerable  skill  may  be 
shown  in  performing  these  with  nice  va- 
riations, such  as  extending  the  lefl  hand, 
instead  of  the  right,  or  having  a  new 
glossy  kid  glove  over  the  finger  you  ex- 
tend. 

I  might  go  through  a  long  list,  sir,  of 
the  gripe-royal f  the  saw-mill  shake,  and 
the  shake  loith  malicc-prcpensc  ;  but  these 
are  only  factitious  combinations  of  the 
three  fundamental  forms  already  descri- 
bed, as  the  pump-handle^  the  pendulum, 
and  the  tourniquet.  In  like  manner,  the 
loving  paf^  the  reach  romantic  and  the 
sentimental  clasp,  may  be  reduced  in  their 
main  movements  to  various  combinations 
and  modifications  of  the  cordial  grapple, 
Peter  Grievous  touch,  and  the  prude  ma- 
jor and  minor.  I  should  trouble  you  with 
a  few  remarks,  in  conclusion,  on  the  mode 
of  shaking  hands,  as  an  indication  of 
character,  but  I  see  a  friend  coming  up 
the  avenue  who  is  addicted  to  the  pump- 
handle.  I  dare  not  tire  my  wrist  by  fur- 
ther writing. 
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If  the  present  number  of  the  Messenger 
reaches  you  a  few  days  later  than  its  issues 
ordinarily  make  their  a])pcarance,  oh  most 
indulgent  reader,  we  pray  you  vindicate 
your  claim  to  that  title  by  extending  some 
latitude  to  the  editor  who  has  taken  it  for 
himself,  in  withdrawing  for  a  few  weeks 
firom  the  arid  city  to  a  breezy  mountain  re- 
gion of  Virginia,  where  at  one  of  the  oldest 
watering-places  of  America,  the  hot  sea- 
son, like  the  days  of  Thalaba,  most  happily 
went  by.  While  he  was  enjoying  the  de- 
lights of  the  Berkeley  Springs,  the  Septem- 
ber number  of  the  Messenger  was  made 
up,  and  in  bringing  forward  his  absence  as 
an  apology  for  the  delay  ip  its  publication, 
he  is  gratified  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
recording  the  pleasure  he  derived  from  a 
sojourn  at  a  summer  resort  too  little  known 
to  Southern  pleasure-seekers.  Two  miles 
and  a  half  from  the  line  of  tlie  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  and  the  brawling  Poto- 
mac, is  the  little  town  of  Bath,  the  county 
seat  of  Morgan,  where,  bubbling  from  the 
side  of  an  adjacent  mountain,  flow  the  j)e- 
rennial  streams  which  refreshed  the  Virgi- 
nians of  three  generations  ago,  before  the 
more  crowded  and  fashionable  resorts  in 
other  parts  of  the  State  had  acquired  noto- 
riety. There  Washington  built  a  cottage 
even  in  the  very  whirl w^ind  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  there  Martha,  his  wife,  spent 
her  summers  while  the  great  captain  of 
our  little  army  was  engaged  in  his  immor- 
tal struggle  with  the  forces  of  King  George. 
Years  before  the  Revolutionary  period,  Lord 
Fairfax  had  coursed  with  his  hounds 
through  the  mountain  hollows  around  Bath, 
and  Braddock  passed  it  on  his  way  to  the 
fatal  field  where  the  calm  courage  of  the 
youth  who  was  to  become  the  Father  of 
his  Country  was  so  conspicuously  exhibited. 
Associated  with  such  memories  and  natu- 
rally a  spot  of  remarkable  beauty,  with  one 
of  the  finest  fountains  of  the  health-dis- 
pensing goddess  sparkling  beneath  its  rocks, 
the  Berkeley  Springs  well  deserves  to  be 
conflidered  as  attractive  a  retreat  as  any  in 
the  land.  Every  body  knows  the  White 
Sulphur;  all  are  familiar,  either  from  per- 


sonal observation  or  from  the  Dumberl* 
descriptions  that  have  been  written  of 
with  the  fair  lawns  and  bright  cottages,i 
delicious  shade  and  bold  spring,  the  wi! 
and  the  ways,  the  flirtations  and  the  iblli 
that  belong  to  this  glorious  localitj  vb* 
thousands  congregate  for  bad  dioDeit  a 
good  society  j  but  only  the  few,  the  fcc 
nate  few,  know  of  the  gratifications  of  i 
Berkeley  Springs,  its  charming  a^cwk, 
cool  repose,  its  indescribable  bathii^pri 
leges,  its  excellent  cuisint,  its  pleasant p 
lors  and  its  yet  more  pleasant  grore- 
bcautiful  Peri  of  that  Potomac  hnSi 
fairer  than  shapes  that  promeovie 
dreams,  or  when  you  walked  alongoriA 
you  rolled  at  ten-pins  with  the  thiwf 
laughing  girls,  may  fortune  send  Qsia 
mers  yet  to  come  brightened  by  glimp 
of  your  happy  face  ! 

Pardon  the  rhapsody,  good  readeii  i 
the  slip  of  our  editorial  pen,  usnaOf 
manageable,  into  a  sort  of  blank  Tencil 
the  early  manner  of  Mr.  Dickens,  i> 
mcmbering  a  fair  daughter  oftheViD 
who  has  no  doubt  gone  into  the  poitfi 
of  our  excellent  friend,  Porte  Crayon,! 
"all  her  braver)- on."  There  were  W 
other  lovely  creatures  there  that  mights 
challenged  his  cunuingest  pencil, boll 
have  been  fitly  celebrated  by  the  new! 
per  letter-writers,  and  we  invoke  them 
only  enshrining  them  forever  in ourmeB* 

We  shall  not  readily  forget  the  A«l 
idleness  of  1858.  There  is  somethiag^ 
enjoyable  in  the  sort  of  existence,  SH^ 
with  nothings,  that  one  passes  ata  watc^ 
place  which  is  neither  too  crowded 
comfort,  nor  too  "fast"  for  the  quiet n 
ed  by  the  city  fugitive  seeking  relax* 
The  momentary  excitements  createdb] 
arrival  and  departure  of  the  stage-tt** 
the  games  at  the  ten-pin  alley,  whtti 
ladies  applaud  the  clergyronn's 
strikes,"  the  readings  from  the  poetJ 
the  newspapers  (varying  Tennyi« 
the  Springs  correspondence  of  thn  • 
York  Herald),  the  siestm,  the  sunstt* 
up  the  mountain,  the  polka-redowt  tv 
Tempite  in  the  Ball-room,  all  these  £oib 
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to  day  assume  a  whimsical  importance  in 
the  lives  of  men  accustomed  to  grapple 
with  legal  difficulties,  or  to  solve  great  pro- 
blems of  statesmanship,  or  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  mighty  tides  of  trade. 
And  it  is  among  the  men  of  action,  who  go 
to  watering  places  for  relief  from  the  cares 
of  business,  and  among  their  families,  that 
the  most  agreeable  Springs  society  is  to  be 
fouml.  There  is  a  freshness  and  piquancy, 
apart  altogetlier  from  their  superior  culture, 
in  ibeir  conversation  which  is  wanting  to 
the  gossip  of  the  merely  fashionable,  who 
only  seek  to  renew  at  the  Springs  the  dissi- 
pations of  the  town  winter.  At  Berkeley, 
the  company  was  of  the  former  character, 
the  representatives  chiefly  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Maryland  and  Virginia,  with  some 
others  from  more  distant  States.  Thrown 
together  in  the  same  circle,  they  became 
easily  acquainted, and  though  the  company 
changed  as  the  season  wore  on,  by  the  go- 
ing of  some  and  the  coming  of  others,  the 
three  or  four  hundred  guests  formed  a  tem- 
porary society  from  which  all  exclusive- 
ness  and  formality  were  banished,  and  in 
which  the  only  ambition  was  to  see  which 
should  add  most  to  the  common  enjoyment. 
Shut  up,  too,  in  the  mountains,  aloof  from 
desk  and  ledger  and  court-room  and  house- 
hold duties,  what  cared  they  for  the  world 
beyond,  though  the  electric  current,  for  the 
£rst  time  flashing  through  the  sunless 
depths  of  ocean,  set  the  wires  vibrating 
with  the  news  of  imperial  fttes  and  royal 
progresses  and  negotiations  of  treaties  with 
the  great  ancient  despotism  of  China  be- 
neath the  beams  of  the  morning  star!  The 
world,  as  the  fugitives  shall  find  it  when 
they  return  from  their  mountain  summer 
seclusion,  is  not  the  same  world  they  left 
two  months  ago,  it  has  taken  an  immense 
step  forward  j  the  age  they  live  in — 

this  live,  throbbing  age 


Which  brawls,  cheats,  maddens,  calculates, 

aspires, 
And  spends  more  passion,  more  heroic  heat 
Betwixt  the  mirrors  of  its  drawing-rooms 
Than  Roland  with  his  knights,  at  Ronces- 

valles, 

has  grown  suddenly  older  by  a  century  and 
now  may  rightly  claim  its  epos.  Memora- 
ble month,  indeed,  which,  whiled  away  by 
many  on  jocund  mountain  tops  in  bathing 
jELiid  dancing,  and  celebrated  by  Emperor 


Louis  Napoleon  among  his  docks  and  ships 
and  guns  at  Cherbourg,  has  seen  England 
and  America  united  by  another  tie,  and  all 
the  world  admitted  to  fraternity  with  the 
long  isolated  followers  of  Confucius  1 

And  this  recognition  of  passing  events 
brings  us  back  to  our  editorial  duties  a.^ 
rapidly  as  we  were  brought  back  by  rail- 
way and  steamer,  whirling  along  by  Har- 
pers'Ferry,  between  its  mountain  ramparts, 
and  the  bright  waters  of  the  Shenandoah 
which  flow  by  the  poet's  grave,  the  poet  of 
Florence  Vane,  and  through  Washington, 
lying  asleep  in  its  summer  vacation,  and 
past  hallowed  Mount  Vernon,  signalled  by 
the  tolling  bell,  and  across  field  and  farm, 
to  our  sanctum  in  Richmond,  where  again 
we  greet  the  editor's  chair,  vacant  for  a 
time,  and  once  more  hold  communion  with 
our  loved  contributors,  the  tender-hearted 
**  Amie,"  and  "  Mabel,"  the  gifted  and  mu- 
sical, and  our  Southern  Minnesinger  "Adri- 
an Beaufain,"  rich  in  delicate  fancies,  and 
humourous  "  Mozis  Addums,"  and  the 
pleasant  "  Rambler  in  Virginia,"  and  re- 
sume our  delightful  relations  with  you,  oh 
most  indulgent  reader,  whose  summer,  we 
trust,  has  run  by  as  gladly  as  our  own. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  author,  the  Rev. 
C.  W.  Howard  of  Georgia,  for  a  copy  of  an 
Address  delivered  by  him  before  the  Mne- 
mosynean  Society  of  the  Cassville  Female 
College,  Commencement  Day,  July  21  at, 
1858.  The  folio witig  passage,  which  oc- 
curs near  the  conclusion,  demands  quota- 
tion as  a  worthy  tribute  to  the  fair  ladies 
who  are  engaged  in  the  Mount  Vernon 
cause — 

"It  is  a  fitting  close  of  these  illustrations 
to  refer  briefly  and  with  delicacy  to  the 
great  event  recently  achieved  by  her  who 
is,  by  common  accord,  the  Southern  Matron. 

"  It  had  long  been  our  nation's  desire  to 
secure  the  grave  of  Washington.  The  dif- 
ficulties in  accomplishing  this  purpose 
seemed  to  be  insuperable.  That  which 
man  could  not  do,  woman  has  done.  Im- 
pelled by  a  noble  ardor  this  brave  daugh- 
ter of  South  Carolina,  determined  to  effect 
the  seeming  impossibility.  There  are  few 
things  impossible  to  a  determined  woman. 
The  difficulties  have  disappeared.  Her 
success  has  been  triumphant.  The  grave 
of  the  Father  of  his  people  will  h€  the 
property  of  the  people.  No  stranger  shall 
desecrate  it.    It  will  never  pass  from  the 
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great  family  of  Amcrioans.  With  soleir.n 
eloquence,  voiceless  yet  cea^'less  as  the 
flow  of  the  Potomac,  it  ^hall  rebuke  tlu.x' 
insane  inen,  who  with  wor>e  than  F^phe- 
siau  fury,  ui.fler  cover  of  liberty,  wouhl  lire 
the  teiuple  c»r  liberty.  It  "ihall  t(?ll  them 
that  he  who  was  *  first  in  war,  first  in  ])eace 
antl  lirst  in  the  hearts  of  his  cuuiitryiiMMi,' 
was  an"  '  accurM.'cl  ^lave)loidei•.'  II  hhall 
remin<l  thiMii  th-it  they  caunot  malign  tlieir 
brethren  of  the  Smith,  without  in  one  anil 
the  same  breath,  parricides  as  they  are, 
reviling  the  memory  of  the  illustrious 
dead. 

"  Let  no  '  Pantheon  of  tleparted  worth,' 
no  royal  St.  Denis,  no  stately  We^tmin^t(»r 
Abbey,  no  massive  Egyptian  Pyramid,  be 
built  upon  this  sacred  spot.  Let  the  Amer- 
ican Eagle,  as  ho  circles  in  the  blue  ether 
above,  and  turns  his  glance  from  the  sun 
downward  to  earth,  fiml  no  vaidted  roof  or 
turret  sriuare  to  hide  from  him  the  tomb  of 
his  hero,  and  ever  and  again  '  renewing  his 
youth'  by  looking  on  the  trust  committed  to 
him,  with  tireless  wing  and  sleeples'S  eye, 
and  bold,  <leliant  heart,  he  shall  keep  liis 
lerial  vigil,  at  once  a  sentinel  to  warn 
against  impending  danger,  and  a  defender 
to  swoop  upon  the  advancmg  foe. 

"Let  no  inferior  mould  be  mingled  with 
the  ashes  of  Washington.  Alone  in  histo- 
ry, let  him  the  peerless  one,  rest  there, 
alone  in  his  glory.  Ami  thus  in  all  time 
when  the  yoimg  pilgrim  of  liberty  shall 
visit  this  '  Mecca  of  the  West,'  his  eye  shall 
be  bewildered  by  no  lesser  light,  his  ear 
confused  by  no  inferior  names,  his  memory 
call  up  noother  images,  and  from  the  grave 
of  Washington  he  shall  draw  an  unmixed 
inspiration  of  lof>y  (U^eds, 

"All  honor  to  the  Southern  Matron  and 
her  two  distinguished  coadjutors,  daughters 
both  of  Georgia  and  ornaments  of  the  State. 
Let  their  names  be  cherished  among  us. 
Let  their  bright  example  be  hehl  up  to  our 
young  maidens,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
great  results  which  may  be  achieved  by 
the  unconquerable  energy  of  woman." 


As  a  pendant  to  the  long  and  interesting 
sketch  of  the  late  Philip  Pendleton  Cooke, 
published  in  the  June  nmnber  of  the  Mes- 
senger, we  give  a  place  in  our  "Table"  to 
the  following  letter  from  Mr.  J.  Hunt,  Jr., 
of  Ohio,  to  the  Editors  of  the  f/iwic  Journal^ 
on  the  origin  of  the  song  of  "Florence 
Vane"— 

"  Banks  of  the  Ohio,  July  15,  1858. 

"  JTessrs.  Editors, — In  your  issue  of  the 
19th  ultimo,  you  have  spoken  in  a  highly 
commendable  manner — as  liavc  many  of 
the  first  critics  of  America — of  the  produc- 


tion? of  the  late  PnrLir  Pexdlf.toi  Cooi 
and  quoted  his  rL'nowned  lyric,  enir.V 
'  Flouknce  Vase.'  Now  then.  i'.  may  u 
l)crhai)s,  prove  uninteresting  to  you,  a 
tin*  readers  of  tlu'!  Hrimc  Journal,  to  U-. 
tin*  o'.ii^in  of  the  poem.  If  von  f^rol  iiic 
ed  to  give  mo  a  hearing.  I  am  Aft-iiling.; 
will  fct.l  more,  if  ]H»s.-ible,  than  please 
tell  ii  yon,  just  as  I  reoirivofl  it  from 
CiH.jko  himself,  a  few  months  previo 
lii?  (icoeasc.  Tn  r»rder,  tlierofi»ri.\  to  a 
feet  nndersTnndi'ig  of  the  matter, you 
permit  me  to  make  a  few — vi'ell,  1  wi 
them  prefatory  remark« — and  make 
too.  in  my  own  simple  way  of  exprc 
S4J,  take  a  seat  and  peruse. 

"  Tn  one  of  the  letters  which  1  re* 
from  Edgar  A.  Poe,  during  his  conn 
with  the  Broadway  Journal,  toucbii 
pc(-uliar  beauties  of  American  lite 
Mr.  Poc  ciieii  to  me,  more  than  on< 
pathos  embodied  in  thi;>  -^inc  Fl 
Vane ;  and.  as  a  matter  of  courst 
mendation  coming  from  one  who, 
time,  stood  iv  the  head  of  bi.s  cla^ 
school  of  prose  antl  poetry,  I  itirued 
teniion  to  the  article,  uiul  ccrnmitti 
memory:  at  the  same  time  1  forn: 
rescdntion  that,  if  I  were  ever  ble«6i 
another  daughter,  to  name  lier  in  h 
the  poem.  Well,  time  passed  on, 
sum  the  whole  in  brief,  the  wished-f 
appeared,  antl  ^re  nametl  her  F 
Vano.  Soo'i  atlcr  tbc  event.  I  wrot< 
Cooke,  making  mention  of  the  < 
stance,  and  solicited  of  him  the  f 
furnish  me,  for  the  rbihr.s  reinembr 
after  years,  a  copy  of  tlie  same,  in  1 
hand  writing.  After  some  four 
weeks  of  anx.iety,  I  received  the  fol 
we  11 -worded  ei)isile.  Wiiboni  de 
you  with  longer  comments  of  ray 
will  copy  the  letter  entire.  Nont 
mind  of  the  highest  order  of  cull 
couhl  produce  .so  simple,  aud  wit 
timely  a  literary  gem  : — 

"  '  Vineyard,  near  MiUteoo 

Clarke  County, 

Septembbb  13,  Ib- 


ti  I 


J.  Hunt,  Jr. :  My  Dear  Sir, — I  Tt 
your  complimentary  letter  two  da' 
Winchester  is  not  now,  nnd  has  nl 
for  years,  my  post-ol!iee.  I  happc 
see  your  letter  on  the  advertised  Ii 
Winchester  paper,  otherwise,  perl 
would  never  have  reached  me. 

"  '  You  compliment  me  very  gnw 
in  calling  your  little  girl  after  ibo  I 
of  my  verses.  If  I  never  happet 
near  enough  to  manifest  a  substan 
terest  in  her  welfare,  she  has,  at  le 
cured  one  advantage,  that  of  a  vexy 
name.  But  stranger  things  have  ha] 
than  our  becoming,  one  day,  well  kn 
each  other.    I  may,  one  of  these  da; 
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little   Floronce   Vnnc,  l\.r  1     r  i',\:i    >v. -M't 
looks  pretty  iihmic.  aiul  your  jxra'-i-fnl  Icind- 

'■■I  «'.'riil  a  ooj>y  (•!"  tli*'  i-fHTi  i.i  :.  y  nwii 

tcn    tiifiny   VL'iir.-    iiiTii.    jiii'!.    :■ '    y  ■:.   '.i-vi.- 

piiljli":ho(l  ill  ;»  ir.i^rc  «'ii  !i:- ii.-f  u>::'.\  i:i 
Gri>\i>>M's  AniiMii-uii  l\>.;.-.?il-  ui-'  Ar  i.'- 
rican  Pii''trf.  tlu'  E«iol;  if  P  ;!r!.:.  ::■!  ■  linill^- 
in  a  volimio  i>t'  mv  th^-iu-;.  i.—  ;-.-.!  !'•■■  <  ;i!v 
and  JIuit.  twii  \  rjn>  .-:;;>  f.  T':'.  i  re  (.!' 
Caryntifl  Hait  i- f'alli'M  •  Fr.>i?'.-:ir''-  \\\\'.:\  =.-: 

anil    other     Pn*"'!!!:.'       1.     Iinvr    l.fViT    lUI'iiM- 

tftood  the  r'.M>uii  <»r  tli«'  liiii.' uli'i'M  -o.  ;iu;'it 
a  W(»ik  a?  FloreiK^'O  Vaiir;  h:t-  tiil.'-i:  ui-nn 
the  public. 

'•^Kisrf  vour  oh i I'l  f<»r  (•'.«•  \v|j«<in.  ll^'^■^'Mr 
?elcclif»ii  of  a  11:51  iir  for  li'/r,  y-u  li:'-.  i-  «!<;- 
vated  t(i  the  (liL'iiiiy  "f  a  i^i(::.<i  L.«"lf"'.ili(r. 
1  trust  that  >hr.  will  livi-  !i»iiu.  aiul  li;-  «.m'' 
dny  II  clxeerfiil  and  Imppy  inain  n  :  aiid  i:nt 
die  in  her  VDUth.  like  tlu*  FlumuM- nf  iIk? 
80ii;£i  for  thi=5  jjcit-itry  f»f  ln-iiiij  fOVMrd  wilh 
lilies  and  dni^irv-i-. 

"'Very  truly,  iiiy  tlcar  -ir.  y«)nr>, 

•  P.  P.  CouKE.' 


l>    i 


**  Here  fJ»llo\vs  tlio  r-«»ii^'  in  Ids  own,  al- 
most printed,  Itnynlwrltini'.  T!ii'i(;  i-  \u> 
partic^iilar  need  of  my  MNidiu'^  yi)n  :i  tr;«:i.«- 
cril»t  of  it;  hut  I  will  >(?nil  ymi  Mr.  ('i.olcc's 
conirnont^t  on  the  poem,  f'.»r  lheri'l)y  han^i.s 
the  tale  which  I  wi^h  m  ti-1!. 

"NOTE   TO   TIIK    MS.    COPY. 

'*  'Tlio  iriea  contained  in  ihclv.'o  line,-*  of 
the  thinl  stan/a — 

'Thv  honri  was  a?  a  river 
Without  a  main* — 

i3  not  clearly  expr'.^^^^?^l.  The  editor  of  the 
Knickorlx.crkcr  look  iho  pains  to  di<eov(rr 
tliirt.  yiy  int.-aiiii:;^',  1  •«up]jo.-e,  wm-;.  tl:at 
Florence  diti  not  wjintth<i  eajjaciiy  t(j  love. 
but  dircctetl  her  love  to  no  ohjciM  IFcr 
pad^inn  went  (lowing;  like  the  currents  of  a 
lo^t  rjvor.  Byron  has  a  kindred  idea  ex- 
pressed by  the  snine  li;^uio.  PiMluips  his 
-verges  were  in  my  mind  when  1  wr«.»:o  my 

•  She  was  the  ocean  to  the  river  of  ins 

tliou^htji, 
Which  tcrniinated  all.' — The  Dream. 

'■  'But  no  verso  ou^dit  to  require  to  be  in- 
terprcted,  and  if  I  were  composin'^  Flor- 
ence Vane  now.  I  would  avoid  the  over 
concentnited  expression  in  the  twf»  lines, 
and  make  th(!  idea  clearer.  As  It  is,  I  lerue 
it,  more  than  :«atisricil  with  the  favor  which 
ha^  been  ?hown  to  sutdi  a  nu?rc  trille,  in 
niai'y  vays,  butnow,  mos-t  extraordinarily, 


in  thi"  tnlciii-j-  a  name  fr<'m  it  for  ihe  (diild 
of  «irnrijreri'.  horn  'several  hmidred  milts 
away  in  tlu*  Wt?-t  ! 

••'  When  iiille  FN-ri'Ui-e  \  ane  lliiut  con:*  .■?, 
juV-i'  .'I  \\!ii!c,  in  iM',iiiiiii}i  h'-w  Iht  i.rinc 
"I  i:.v.v:"d.  ti.  !'';i(l  thi-..  >lie  may  fase  to 
l»iii:'.v  that  I-'Io-.-r-nre  Veiie  raiiie  imo  my 
i!:i:.(]  our-  -pjinnr  (hiy,  as  I  walkeil  in  a 
l!  .-..  iT-^;ii-:lca,  :;ui!  iieard  mv  \iiun;^wife 
•  ■■  ..  I". 1:0  a  wi;i.'?o\s'  cf  an  old  cnuiiiry 
III  I.  ■■. 

'■  •  I  ;■:  1  -lie  little  grill's  rh^voted  fri«'n  1, 

-P.  P.  Cooke.'" 


Th»' .-i'lu-./lnui'Tr-r  i-;  :d>ioad  ill  Halrini'  r;\ 
lli-i«-  is  a  viiitahle  et.-jty  of  a  noti<-t;  >t:iek 
!!{•  Ill  one  o|' the  (Mtmihusses  running  aloui: 
J>altinioii.-  Street — 

notice  tr»  j^ri>ini:irs 

AM  j)"rsf)iis  not  Uiden  up  in  the  Co:M"h 
liMveiM  hnskit-;  on  Jleinrninir  In  th(i  (^•:le]l 
will  h:il":e,-  pay  full  faire  fore  All  haskt^.'* 
ore  bunileU  wainj,'  over  1«>  hound 

VV.  J.  Bewles 
proprittir. 


Our  vi'iu.T:ii)Ie  friend,  The  Knirkerbor  ■>  r. 
ha^  t;i|ceii  a  new  Icmm'  of  lili»,  and  eo'm'S 
to  II-  :iow  exliibitiiii:  tlie  ta«-t  »  muiI  eri*i-:il 
iiid'_'iiieji:  (f  !w(i  Kditurs,  Or.  Xoves  l,;ive 
bf'eli  :i.-soeiated  with  Clarki!  to  <lo  what 
Clarke  »lid  ((iniierly  so  well  by  himself. 
Shall  we  >!ay  th(?r(?  is  an  improvement  in 
the  mii;.';r/iney  We  will,  at  the  risk  of  of- 
IV'u'in.L;  the  Senii-r  v.h'.-.-ci  eluirming  "(los- 
&ip*"  has  loii^  .-iiii-e  become  an  "iujtilu- 
tion.''  We  revroi.^uii'.e  amon^  the  contribu- 
tors to  the  body  (»f  the  work  nianym.'wainl 
m«wt  exi'ellenl  luinds.  and  in  tlui  Septem- 
ber uiiiiiber,  whieli  has  anticipated  <»urown 
tardy  appearani.'c,  w»?  Hnd  an  admirable 
letter  on  "  Life  in  Virginia,"  from  the  pen 
of  («.  P.  K.  James,  Ks.p,  whiidi  e\inoesthe 
close  and  accmiile  ub>ervati<.)n  of  that  ac,- 
eomi'li-rlH.Ml  writer.  Jlpropos  oi'  our  An;;lo- 
Ameriean  novel isJ,  wlK»in,  from  the  tender 
pericwl  iif  roimdabouts,  we  have  apjirecia- 
t(»d  hi;^hly  as  a  nutlior,  and  have  since 
hvinied,  h:iii])y  privilejje,  to  esteem  as  a 
fiienil,  it  is  with  real  regret  that  we  look 
iurward  to  his  speedy  «leparture  for  new 
fields  of  <,'ousidar  borviee,  if  wo  may  be 
nllowe<l  that  exjircssion  with  regard  to 
Venice,  where  there  arc  no  fields  at  all  and 
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the  landscape  is*  a  watery  one.     The  senti- 
ment ha3  been  generally  expressed  by  the 
journals   and    periodicals   of  the  country, 
but  it  is  felt  wiih  peculiar  force  by  us  in 
Virginia,  among  whom  Mr.  James  has  lived 
for  several  years  past  and  by  whom  his  en- 
gaging social  qualities  are  so  justly  esteem- 
e<l.     Our  literary  circle  loses  its  Coryphceus 
and  there  is  no  one  to  take  his  place — our 
Richmond  society  will  miss  an    amiable 
an<l  cultivated  family  which  we  had  learn- 
ed to  regard  as  belonging  to  it  specially — 
and  the  breaking  up  of  such  ties  cannot  be 
thought  of  with  indifference.      Mr.  James 
will  exchange  "Life  in  Virginia"  for  "  Life 
in  Venice,"  let  us  congratulate  the  Vene- 
tians.    If  he  continues  to  write,  as  the  vi- 
gour and  freshness  of  '*Lord  Montague's 
Page''  give  us  the  assurance  that  he  will, 
we  shall  expect  some  novels  imbued  with 
the  atmosphere  of  his  new  home  which 
will  eclipse  the  efforts  of  his  earlier  life. 
The  "  solitary  horseman"  will  be  out  of 
place  on  the  Grand  Canal,  but  the  gondola 
at  sunset  will   servo  him  as  good  a  turn, 
and  the  intrigues  of  the  Adriatic's  spouse 
will  furnish  the  material  for  many  exciting 
narratives.     Long  life,  honour  and  happi- 


ness to  H.  B.  M/s  worthy  repreceit 
and  the  Consul-General  of  Leuersf 


We  observe  with  pleasure  theamioi 
ment  by  Mr.  A.  Morris,  of  this  City, 
he  will  shortly  publish  a  volume  of  j)& 
from  the  graceful  pen  of  Miss  Smltj 
Grape  Hill,  Virginia,  so  well  knowBlo 
public  as  the  ^*  Matilda"  of  the  mtftzi 
and  religious  newspapers.  Miss  Smile 
very  far  from  being  u  *'  Laura  MitilJ 
and  the  offerings  of  her  muse  hare  e 
betrayed  a  true  poetic  feeling  aod  a  k 
recognition  of  the  beautiful.  We  eime* 
invoke  for  this  col  Icctipii  of  Virginian  pof  I 
a  cordial  reception  a^  ihe»haiidsoftIiek 
ers  of  literature  cTeiywhere,  but  e?p«ciii 
should  it  be  welcomed  by  the  people 
our  own  State  who  owe  to  their  "ive 
singers"  a  generous  encoamgemeoL  u 
it  not  be  said  that  we  are  so  much  engw 
ed  in  the  material  pursuits  of  lifcthiH 
caunot  listen  to  the  pure  melodiei  wte* 
gifted  spirit  pours  out  for  our  tlelighi  tt 
improvement. 


im  m  m^ 


Mm  of  aSem  Wmh. 


Mkuoirs  op  Raciikl.  By  Madame  De  B — . 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  185S. 
[From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

We  have  already  uttcini>ted  to  sketch  the 
life  and  characterize  the  genius  of  the  bril- 
liant Melpomene  of  the  French  stage  ;  we 
need  not  therefore,  in  noticing  these  inter- 
esting memoirs,  again  trace  the  career  of 
Rachel  fnmi  the  streets  of  Lyons  to  the 
triumphs  of  the  Theatre  Fran<;ais.  Nor 
happily  is  there  the  occasion  fi)r  us  to  say 
anything  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  wo- 
man, sailly  scandalous  as  it  was,  for  with 
n  most  becoming  reticence,  Madame  do 
B —  has  failed  to  supply  tho.se  incidents  in 
Rachel's  history  which  present  her  to  the 
world  as  a  disgrace  to  her  sex.  Of  Rachel 
as  an  artist,  calling  back  to  life  the  dead 
creations  of  Racino  and  Corneille  and  giv- 
ing a  temporary  preeminence  to  the  classic 


over  the  Romantic  school  of  ^"^^ly 
ma  tic  literature ;  of  the  Tragic  Mu»«i"^ 
theatres  with  liorror  and  *'^"'^^°*,^IL, 
thousands  to  shudder  at  the  rcmcmW^ 
of  her  simulated  passion,  a  ^^'T 'J^^ 
acceptable  narrative  is  here  offered 
public.  The  style  is  somewliAl  coW 
unsympathetic,  and  there  is  little  iotw 
ume  to  suggest  its  French  authorsbM 
little,  indeed,  that  we  arc  half  incUn 
suspect  that  "Madame  deB — "i«i* 
plume  and  the  real  atUhor  is  not  a  CQ 
riot  of  the  tragedienne.  But  the  0 
faithfully  told,  and  if  the  incidentftl 
es  of  individual,  as  opposed  lo  profes 
character,  given  here  and  there,  a* 
to  any  lingering  respect  which  an  i 
of  Rachel's  power  may  have  retai 
herself,  she,  and  not  the  writer,  mi 
the  blame.  The  statement  for  i 
that  she  gave  $1000  to  the  sufferer 
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Yellow  Fever  in  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth, 
purely  as  a  matter  of  speculation,  and  that 
she  afterwards  regretted  the  donation  as 
money  thrown  away,  was  necessary  to  the 
full  account  of  the  unfortunate  winding  up 
of  the  American  tour,  and  if  it  degrades 
the  woman,  as  it  must,  in  the  estimation  of 
everybody  that  has  a  heart,  the  fault  is  in 
tlie  stern  fact  and  not  in  Madame  de  B— • 
We  commend  these  Memoirs  to  the  public 
as  the  impartial  history  of  a  most  extraor- 
dinary life. 


A  sign  of  my  belief  that  gentleness 

Is  woman*8  noblest  grace,  and  that   the 

wreath 
That  decks  the  brow  of  blooming  innocence 
Is  better  far  than  fame's  dark  laurel  leaves!" 

By  those  regarded  as  competent  to  decide 
in  such  matters,  Mrs.  Middleton,  it  is  con> 
sidered,  has  conferred  a  benefit  on  classic 
literature  by  her  translation.  We  commend 
it  to  the  public. 


Sappho,  a  Tragedy,  in  five  acts,  after  the 
German  of  Franz  Grillparzer,  by  Edda 

MiDDLSTON. 

This  is  a  superb  issue,  in  royal  octavo, 
from  the  prolific  press  of  Messrs.  Ai)ple- 
ton,  in  large  type  and  of  the  ancient  form, 
to  comport,  as  is  hinted  by  the  authoress  of 
the  translation,  with  the  "  classic  character 
of  the  tragedy."  It  lias  a  superb  engra- 
Ting  of  the  celebrated  Grecian  poetess,  to 
which,  M'e  are  told,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  make  tlic  size  of  the  book  conform. 
The  play  of  Grillparzer's  Sappho  is  based 
upon  the  tradition  of  Sappho's  passion  for 
the  youth  Phaon.  The  reader  may  be  refer- 
red to  Lempriere  and  Anthon,  or  to  the  note 
of  Mrs.  Middleton  in  the  w^ork  itself,  for 
the  historical  facts. 

Of  Grillparzer,  the  author  of  Sappho, 
Mrs.  M.  gives  us  some  account.  He  was 
bom  in  1790 — wrote  several  plays,  among 
others,  this,  w^hich  appeared  in  1818.  Sap- 
pho still  preserves  it  place  on  the  German 
stage,  and,  as  Mrs.  M.  further  tells  us,  is  re- 
garded one  of  the  very  few  successful  mod- 
ern classic  dramas. 

Lord  Byron  pronounced  the  work  of  the 
German  author,  "superb  and  sublime.'' 
The  language  of  the  translation  is  remark- 
able for  its  simplicity  and  is  pure  in  senti- 
ment throughout. 

We  give  an  extract  which  we  think, 
among  others,  sustain  this  opinion. 

In  the  III  Act  and  VI  Scene,  Sappho  de- 
mands of  Melitta,  her  youthful  slave,  the 
rose,  which,  "  unlike  a  slave,"  Melitta  re- 
fuses. Phaon  appears,  to  whom  Sappho 
says — 

"  I  asked  her  for  the  rose  upon  her  breast. 
And  she  refused." 

Phaon.     "  She  did !  By  all  the  Gods  ! 
She  hath  done  welll  Noone  shall  take  that 

flower. 
'Twas  I  tivho  gave  it  to  her  as  a  pledge, 
A  token  dear  of  a  too  happy  hour; 
A  proof   that  in   all  hearts,  love  is   not 

quenched ; 
Nor  sympathy  for  undeserved  distress ; 
A  drop  of  honey  in  the  bitter  cup, 
That  arrogance  hath  pressed  npon  her  lip; 


Sketches  and  Reoollections  of  Lynch- 
burg. By  the  Oldatt  Inhabitant.  Rich- 
mond :  C.  H.  Wynne,  Publisher.     1868. 

It  is  not  often  that  "the  oldest  inhabi- 
tant" is  nn  author,  or  we  should  have  a  val- 
uable collection  of  works  of  local  history 
and  biography  like  that  before  us.  We 
greet  it  with  real  satisfaction  as  a  pleasant 
record  of  fading  memories  which  the  Vir- 
ginia Historical  Society  should  preserve. 
The  volume  is  put  forth  anonymously,  and 
with  no  other  clue  to  its  authorship  than  is 
afforded  by  the  assumption  of  the  s-ome- 
w^hnt  mythical  title  of  "the  oldest  inhabi- 
tant." The  writer  need  not  shrink,  how- 
ever, from  acknowledging  these  sketches, 
since  they  are  written  in  a  very  pure 
and  graceful  style,  and  contain  little  that 
is  frivolous  or  uninteresting.  Mr.  Wynne 
has  done  himself  great  credit  by  the  hand- 
some externals  he  has  given  to  the  volume 
which  we  trust  will  meet  with  an  exten- 
sive sale.  It  maybe  found  at  all  the  Rich- 
mond bookstores. 


Belle  Brittan  or  a  Tour,  M  Nntport^  and 
Here  and  There.  New  York :  Derby  and 
Jackson,  110  Nassau  Street.  1858.  [From 
J.  W.  Randolph,  121  Main  Street. 

Newspaper  correspondence  is  ordinarily 
of  so  light  and  fugitive  a  character  as  not 
to  demand  criticism  and  we  may  therefore 
content  ourselves  with  saying  of  this  hand- 
somely printed  volume  that  it  contains  a 
series  of  pleasant  gossipy  letters  written 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  by  a  tour- 
ist of  sharp  eyes  and  practised  pen.  "  Belle 
Brittan"  is  said  to  bo  a  male  and  not  a  fe- 
male correspondent,  but  whether  this  be  so 
or  not,  the  sketches  of  society  at  Newport 
show  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
social  habitudes  of  the  softer  sex,  and  will 
be  accepted  as  agreeable  reading  for  the 
summer  at  a  watering-place  or  in  the  coun- 
try. 
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Two  ^fiLUONS.  By  William  Alles  Butler. 
Now  Yoik  :  1).  Appletoii  ^-  Cornpniiy. 
1808.     [From  A.  3Iorris,  y7  Main  Street. 


TIkto  no.vor  was  a  liim;  when  the  w;i:it 
of  a  .sntirir^t  was  more  keenly  ft'lt  titan  The 
present.  The  age  is  rife  with  ^hams  and 
in>inceritie.-i  ;  so«;ieiy  presents  us  overy- 
wheie  with  notable  in>tanots  nf  f^IIy.  and 
onr  own  countiy  fnrnislies  its  .sp.-i-i.ii  ob- 
jec.t>  of  rit'lvnic  for  tli<.'  pen  of  :!n  Ar:.-t<t- 
phanes.  Tliaekeray  has  iml.'.'eil  lashel 
with  proi)er  severity  those  weaknesses 
which  helon;^  e-jnally  to  the  sMt-ial  life  <jf 
two  continent?,  bnt  for  our  inJividutil 
fault^,  II ir  the  i)eculiar  j»ecea<'ilhies  of  our 
American  model,  no  writer  has  ap>pearetl 
of  late  years  to  give  the  sniiable  corrective 
with  the  triple-thronjred  whij)  of  wit,  irony 
and  ^areasm.  ^-Ir.  Bailer's  snccess  lias 
been  measnrably  due  to  the  j)0})nlar  wil- 
lingness to  accept  lh(;  services  oi'  any  onii 
bold  ennngh  to  attack  the  jjrevailinp;  foi- 
bles of  the  country.  The  poem  of  ''Noth- 
ing to  Wear"  came  most  opportunely  to  re- 
buke the  ruinous  extravagance  of  the  la- 
dies just  at  the  moment  that  a  linaneial  re- 
vulsiim  was  paralyzing  the  commercial 
energies  of  our  people,  and  in  acc()m])lish- 
ing  a  twofold  purpose,  by  enforcing  the 
les.sons  of  economy  and  giving  us  s(.uje- 
thing  to  laugh  at  (hiring  the  season  of 
gloom,  it  attained  a  celebrity  alm<»sT  un- 
precedented. W(;  think  it  no  disparage- 
ment of  llie  merits  «;f  this  poem  to  .say 
that  the  favour  it  njet  with  cr»uld  not  have 
been  secured  by  the  liicc  nund)er  of  verses, 
altogether  as  graceful,  as  ^pa^l^ling  and  as 
witty,  on  any  other  std)jeet.  It  caught  the 
Cynthia  of  the  minute  as  she  was  llyiiig; 
it  hit  exactly  the  mark  at  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  million  was  directed,  and  Mr. 
Butler's  rej^ntation  as  a  p(jetical  satirist 
was  achieved.  The  poem  of  "  Two  Mil- 
lions'' is  a  more  laboured,  and,  we  think,  a 
loss  sncccssfid  perftjrmance  than  "Noth- 
ing to  Wear."  It  is  characterized  by  the 
same  happy  command  of  language,  the 
same  quittkness  in  perceiving  the  foibles 
of  ma  una  kins,  the  same  strokes  of  pleas- 
antry, and  the  same  dexterity  of  rhythmi- 
cal structure,  (except  here  and  there.)  but 
the  verisimilitude  of  the  story  fails,  and 
we  are  compelled  to  form  n  less  favoura- 
ble opinion  of  the  author's  invention  than 
of  his  talent  for  making  verses. 

Wo  shall  give  no  outline  of  the  plot 
of  "  Two  Millions,''  contenting  ourselves 
with  a  word  or  two  of  explanation  con- 
cerning such  passages  as  wo  shall  quote, 
to  servo  as  sj)cciniens  of  the  whole.  The 
following  description  of  Firkin  at  his  de- 
votions is  all  the  more  effective  for  rising 
above  the  region  of  satire  into  the  airy 
realm  of  imagination  and  feeling — 


"An<l    yet,   lie    seemed    devout;   vi 

much  search 
You  might    have   found,  on   any  Sn 

morning, 
Iljs    visible    coach,    outside    :be   vi^ 

chuich. 
With  green  and  gold  its  sacred  frontad* 


i»^', 


A  gc»rge(»us  coachman,  sonjewLat  ilusl 

with  .sherry, 
A  footman,  portly  with   perpotnal  diune 
Waited,  while  Firkin  in  the  Saiictaai)-, 
With  many  other  "  miserable  i?:imtff?,' 
Cushioned  the  carnal  man  in  drowsy  pew 
Dozed   over  gilt-edged  rubric,  prayer  an 

psalter, 
Rose  wiiii  the  music,  looked  with  liben 

views 
On  ])rima  donnas,  never  known  to  falter 
In  chant  of  ^o!o,  hymn  or  anthem  splemfid 
And  .-till  enchanting  when  tbe  chant** 

entled :  ' 
Thoi?   sat    or    knell,    grave  as  the  th 

bronzes. 
And  went  through  all  the  usiiaj  respon** 
Those  .solemn  prayers,  those  litanies  «!)• 

lime. 
The  ancient  Church  first  taught  the  Up* oi 

Then.rtjlbrtli   to   sound   forcver-as  vm 

first. 
Flooded  with  light,  the  hps  of  Mem»oi 

burst, 
From  their  cold  stillness, and rejoicinf,ffJT^ 

Back  to  the  llootl  of  Day,  ii5  tide  upw^ 
Of  rarest  harmony,  wave  an?werii^'*^ 
Deep  calling  untv)  deep.  ^I"=^»'^ '°  ,  ^j 
Those    lofty    chants,    iirsi   echoea  rm 

domes 
Of  .starry  midnight,  or  in  cata^'Oinbs 
Where,    by    rude    altars    ami  sepmca 

tondis,  .  i^^j 

Deep  in  the  rocky  earth,  the  vefOi  ■ 
Rehearsed   their   music    by  the  mtn)- 

fires  ; 
Now   swelled   from   lips  of  P^^P'*  ^ 

priest  ^^ 

To  fall  on  Firkin's  ear  without  the  !«» 
Responsive  utterance  or  the fai^t^^"?" 
That  they  had  any  reference  to  uewoon 

But  Firkin  at  home  is  even  better  4| 
Firkin  at  church.  Witness  tbe  fo'^*^ 
"  first-rate  notice"  of  his  palauai  m 
dence — 

"  She  sought  him  at  his  house,  in»* 

Pil«.  trie 

Built  on  the  avenue,  in  the  latest  W 

Of  Merchant  Prince.s,  grand,  grotesq** 

florid,  .. 

Out  of  the  finest  freestone  ever  qnafT* 

In  its  erection,  as  he  oft  declared 

To   wondering   visitors,   no  cxpen*^ 

spared  j 
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And  had  he  said,  no  order  of  architecture, 

'T would  have  been  truer  still,  as  I  conjec- 
ture. 

The  builders,  ^th  their  taste  so  fine  and 
iiinnjr, 

Laid  themselves  out,  as  well  as  Firkin's 
money. 

And  in  a  way  that  beggars  all  description, 

Blended  Corinthian,  Grolhic  and  Egyptian, 

And  other  famous  styles  with  classic  rari- 
ties, 

In  one  ^rand  jumble  of  brown  stone  vul- 
garities. 

Twas  bad  enough  outside,  but  once  within, 

It  was  like  probing  deeper  than  the  jjkin 

Some  mammoth   fester,   such    its   tainted 

mixtures 
Of  decorations,  furniture  and  fixtures. 

It  seemed  as  if  a  bomb-shell,  charged  and 
loaded 

With  paint,  and  gilt,  and  plaster,  had  ex- 
plwJed, 

Without  regard  to  anybody's  feelings, 

On  wall  and  columns,  cornices  and  ceil- 
ings. 

The  ambitious  plasterers  had  eclipsed  the 
builders, 

And  in  their  turn  were  outdone  by  the 
gilders  ^ 

The  painters  then — beside  whose  rich 
adorning, 

The  brightest  rainbow  would  have  seemed 
deep  mourning ; 

From  lowest  basoment  up  to  topmost  attic. 

The  whole  was  gorgeous,  glaring  and  pris- 
matic ; 

Pannelledand  kalsomined,  and  striped  and 
f»tarred. 

Paint  by  the  bucket ;  frescoes  by  the  yard. 

Laid  on  in  thickest  layers  by  battalions 

Of  exiled  red  Republican  Italians  ! 

^ith  pots  and  brushes,  blues,  and  greens, 
and  yellows, 

They  scaled  the  walls,  the  bold  design- 
ing fellows. 

And  took  the  house  by  storm  "W^ith  their 
mythology, 

Fruits,  flowers,  flamingoes,  landscapes  and 
zoology, 

^lerinaid/j  and  Fauns,  Arcadian  slieperd- 
esses, 

Long  in  the  ringlets,  scanty  in  the  dresses. 

Heroes  and  gods,  and  goddesses  and  ogres, 

lymphs  in  pink  tunics,  sages  in  red  togas, 

Heads  of  Old  Masters,  shaded  somewhat 
dnller, 

And  full  length  Venuses,  all  in  flesh  col- 
our! 

Then  following  up  the  grand  Two  Million 

plan, 
Where  paint  left  offy  upholstery  begnn  ; 
The  latest  artist  at  fresh  marvels  aims, 
Acres  of  mirrors  in  prodigious  framesi, 
And  miles  of  damask  spread  in  rich  ex- 
pansion 


Of  gilt   and   crim."?on,    through    the   cosily 


mansion; 


lucffNlible   carpets,    which   outstared   the 

ceiling, 
With  iiaming  hues  that   set   the  brain  to 

rei-lioi;, 
And  with    the  walls  in  one   fierce  blaze 

united — 
0  what    a  sight!    when   all   the  gas  was 

lighted. 
And  Firkin  seated,  with  some  fellow  snob. 
Surveyed  the   scene   beneath  the  brilliant 

streamers, 
Declared    the    parlors   were    'a   splendid 

job, 
Which    went    aliead    of   all    the    Collins 

steamers  ; 
Taylor's  saloon,  when  every  jet  is  on  ; 
Or  the  new  Capitol  at  Washington!' 
And  echotnl  back  the  truthful  observation, 
'  There's  nothing  like  it  in  the  whole  crea- 
tion !'  " 

The  conclusion  of  the  poem  would  seem 
to  have  been  designed  by  the  author  as  an 
amende  dlwnorabU  to  the  gentler  sex  for 
his  traduction  of  them  in  the  creation  of 
Flora  McFliinsey,  just  as  the  author  of 
"Vanity  Fair''  endeavoured  to  set  off 
Laura  Pendeimis  against  Becky  Sharp  only 
that  he  failed  to  render  a  fair  equivalent 
in  the  virtues  of  tlie  one  lady  for  the  ras- 
cal itio.s  of  the  (Jther.  Air.  Butler  docs  not 
fail,  however,  in  striking  a  balance  with 
the  ladies,  for  his  tribute  to  woman  is  full 
of  tenderness  and  pathos,  and,  let  us  add, 
of  truth. 

"And  while  each  deepening  shadow  round 

her  falls, 
She  waits,  like  Mary,  till  the  Master  calls ! 
Nor  waits  alone.     Such   have  there  ever 

been, 
Since  human  grief   has  followed  human 

sin — 
The    patient,   perfect   Women!     As   they 

climb, 
With  bleeding  feet,  the  flinty  crngs  of  Time, 
Not  for  the   praise  of  man,  or  earth's   re- 
nown, 
Thoy  bear  the  cross  and  wear  the  martyr's 

crown. 
Thoii«.rh    Qncnnly    medal,    stamped   with 

Royal  lloads, 
Their  iMunble  toil  to  endlesp  Iionour  weds; 
ThoiK-h,  like  a  bow  of  Hl^jc,  their  fame  is 

bent, 
From  side  to  side  of  each  broad  Continent; 
And  j)i(;tnre(l  Volume,  with  its  tinted  page, 
Bears  their  meek   features  to  the  coming 

A  higher  joy  their  gentle  spirits  reap, 
Where,  all  unknown,   their   silent   watch 

they  keep, 
Far  from  the  echo  of  the  world's  applause, 
Thv«jiigh  sultry  noon,  or  midnight's  dreary 

pause — 
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WIhto  beli)lcps  infants  gasp  their  parting 

br^^ath, 
Cradled    in    sorrow    and    baptized    with 

Death  ; 
Or  ytrong  men,  tossing,  with  delirious  lip?. 
In  fj'vcr-teniposts  nnd  the  mind's  eclipse, 
Plunge   tlirougVi    the   starless   storm,   like 

foundering  ships ; 
Or  Old  Age,  shrinking   from   the  tyrant's 

clutch, 
Feel,  through  the  darkness  for  their  tender 

touch — 
Watching  and  waiting,  till  the  rising  Morn 
Siiall   greet   their  saintly  faces,   pale  and 

worn 
Willi  the  long  vigil,  as  they  steal  away, 
Through  darkened  chambers,  at  the  dawn 

of  day, 
Unloose  the  casement  to  t)ie  early  air, 
Hail   its  pure  radiance    with    their   purer 

prayer. 
Drink  in  fresh  courage  with  its  quickening 

breath, 
Then  shut  the  sunlight   from  the  bed  of 

Death, 
But  bear,  serenely,  to  the  sufferer's  side 
A  ])rightcr  beauty  than  the  Morning  tide — 
Fnith's     golden     dawning,    which,     from 

heights  above. 
Transfigures  Toil  to  Joy  !  Duty  to  Love! 
No  eye  beholding,  save  their  risen  Lord's, 
Who  sees  in  secret  but  in  sight  rewards! 
Their  fairest   earthly   crown,   the   wreath 

that  twines. 
Not  round  loud  Platforms,  or  proud  Senate 

Domes, 
But    those   pure    Altars,    those    perpetual 

Shrines, 
Which  grace  and  gladden  all  our  SaxoN 

Homes  !'^ 

There,  good  reader,  go  nnd  buy  the  vol- 
ume ihr  that  nr»ble  peroration. 


The  Aoe  ;  ^4  CoUoquinl  Satire.  By  Philip 
James  Bailey,  Author  of  "Festus."  Bos- 
ton: Tickuor  and  Fields.  Ih^OS.  [From 
James  Woodhouse,  I'M  Main  Street. 

Dr.  Maginn  said  of  Dicktms  that  ho  went 
up  like  tht;  rocket  and  came  down  like  the 
stick — we  know  not  what  similitude  will  ex- 
press the  distressing  inequality  that  ob- 
tains between  the  earlier  and  later  perform- 
ances of  Philip  James  Bailey.  The  ex- 
travanga  before  us — we  cannot  call  it  a 
poem — is  as  far  removed  from  "  Festus" 
as  a  bellman's  rhymes  from  Paradise  Lost 
or  the  folly  of  the  circus  clown  from  the 
airy  fancies  and  delicate  wit  of  Hood. 
Mr.  Bailey's  attempts  at  fun  are  the  most 
ponderous  and  elephantine  we  have  ever 
tried  to  laugh  over  in  vain — liis  efforts  at 
nimble  and  humorous  versification  are  in- 
conceivably wretched,  as  would  be  the  en- 


deavour of  a  dozen  paviorsto  imititevki 
their  rammers  upon  cobble-stones  <b«  id 
sic  of  the  Swiss  Bell-Ringers — wkile  li 
opinions,  if  he  has  any,  upon  thea&i 
of  the  world,  are  so  wrapt  up  in  cloiMb 
nebulous  verbiage,  that  wc  doubt  if  E 
erson  nnd  Dr.  Lazarus  and  Andrew  Jac 
son  Davis,  sitting  a  committee,  could  ma 
them  out.  As  a  satire,  Mr.  Bailer's  efl 
si  on  is  lamentably  inferior  in  all  respet 
to  the  poem  of  Mr.  Butler,  which  has  j» 
passed  under  our  notice,  and  the  latl 
gentleman  could  not  desire  a  better  f 
for  '•  Two  Millions"  than  tliis  same  sal 
of  "Tlie  Age,"  which  appears  mostopiK 
tunely  for  him  about  the  same  titne.  T 
author  of  '•  Festus*'  would  seem  to  dri; 
that  the  satirist's  office  is  only  to  sneer, 
he  sneers  at  evorythinp.  The  Rev. ) 
Spurgcon  is  thus  treated — 

"Is't  l)ecaupe  Boanerires  roar  and  thiiadf 
They  draw  such  flocks  ?  For  muchiiroof 

my  wonder 
That  (crowds,  with  joy  so  marked,  it  taig 

be  shammed. 
Should  rush  to  hear  themselves  so  hod 

damned; 
And   all   in    tones   that    might  voleaaoe 

quell. 
Obstreperously  ordered  off  to— weH» 
The  word's  tabooed,  it  encls.  I  thiuk,iB*L 
But    wedged   in  tight  'twixt  mtwHn  i» 

brocade, 
A  sobbing  matron  and  a  shuddering  t»ii 
With  tears  one  reddens  her  JunonraaejJI 
One  bursts  her  new   French  bodice  ** 

her  sighs. 
Ah  me !  what  sins  their  memories  B* 

comprise ! 
Sweet   sympathy    there   drives  a  K*"' 

trade. 
And  makes,  or  finds,  some  martyrs  *' 

afraid." 

From  the  pulpit  he  passes  to  the  p^* 
in  some  lines  which  are  really  too  ftup 
to  quote,  the  cause  whereto  wa;»  do«l>'" 
the  inability  of  certain  English  joiiil*'* 
appreciate  "The  Mystic."  But  thep'' 
will  not  be  demolished  probably  bj' 
satirist,  nor  need  Dr.  Livingstone  di**' 
himself  for  being  mentioned  in  the  ^ 
ner  following — to  wit: 

"  Wo  feed,  work,   trade,  ilic  same,  tli^ 

Rev.  Ammon 
(To  me,  his  Biblical-Cottonlan  gammo 
Seems  just  the  thing  denounced — read  J 

— as  mammon) 
Proves  that  in   Afric  men   their  cluJ 

suckle, 
And,  in   some  tribes,  the  sapient  ni| 

knuckle 
Down  to  the  dusky  ladies  of  creation 
The  most  momentous  piece  of  inforntf 
His  oracle  relates  of  the  black  nation* 
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All  who  Imve  read  Mr.  Bailey *s  previous 
writings  will  recollect  his  fondness  for 
stringing  together  names^  after  the  manner 
of  a  roan  who  should  seek  to  versify  and 
reduce  to  rhyme  a  City  Directory.  This 
old  habit  clings  to  him  yet,  as  for  exam- 
ple— 

Be  Merrick,  Shen8tone,Byrom,not  despised, 
Ami  Barbauld's  pious  raptures  duly  prized. 
Add  Ossian,  Caedmon,  and  the  bards  of 

Wales, 
^lio  chant  in  Kymric  strange  and  mystic 

tales, 
Though  o'er  their  age  a  cloud  of  doubt 

prevail^ : 
Blair,  Beattie^  Mason,  Southey,  Coleridge, 

Moore, 
Boms,  Campbell,    Crabbe;    and    Scott   I 

named  before. 
Rogers,  Keats,  Shelley,  Byron,  Wordsworth, 

Hogg, 
Names  uncontested,  ploso  my  catalogue." 

If  Mr.  Bailey  needs  must  write  such 
rubbish  as  this,  in  the  name  of  political 
economy  let  him  turn  U  to  some  account. 
Mr.  Slum  devoted  his  poetical  talent  to 
Mrs.  Jarley's  Wax-Works.  Mr.  Bailey 
should  write  tuneful  catalogues  for  Madame 
TussaudU  Exhibition. 

But  *•  The  Age"  is  not  wholly  destitute 
of  passages  which  betray  the  glow  of  the 
fire  tliat  burned  ift  "  Festus."  Whenever 
the  author  ceases  to  be  funny  and  satirical, 
and  takes  hold  of  some  subject  within  the 
range  of  his  poetic  vision,  he  writes  with 
force  and  beauty.  Take  this  passage  c^n- 
ceming-  Homer — 

"  There  stand  his  two  great  works,  alone, 

supreme. 
Like  pyramids  by  the  shore  of  Time's  dark 

stream. 
Of  verse  the  legislator  born,  and  sire. 
His  thoughts  are  white  with  heat,  his  words 

strike  fire ; 
But  when  his  theme  soft  sweetness  may 

require 
How  rich,  how  delicate  his  accents  roll — 

Each  verse ^  each  luminous  wavelet  of  his  song 
Makes  its  own  music  as  it  rolls  along. ^^ 

Or  take  this  graceful   simile  embodied  in 
lines  worthy  of  the  old  masters  of  poesy — 

"As  the  poor  shell-fish  of  the  Indian  Sea, 
Sick — seven  years  sick — of  its  fine  malady, 
The  pearl   (which  after  shall  enrich  the 

breast 
Of  some  fair  Princess  regal  in  the  West) 
Its   gem     elaborates   *neath   the  unrcsiful 

main. 
In  worth  proportioned  to  its  parent's  pain, 
Until,  in  roseate  lustre  perfect  grown,  - 
Fate  brings  it  forth,  as  worthy  of  a  throne  j 


So  must  the  poet,  martyr  of  his  art, 

Feed  on  neglect,  and  thrive  on  many  a 


smart : 


Death  only,  may  be,  gives  him  equal  right,' 
And  nations  glory  in  his  royal  light." 

With  these  extracts  given  as  fair  speci- 
mens both  of  the  nonsense  and  the  elo- 
quence of  '•  The  Age'' — the  former  greatly 
predominating — we  take  leave  of  the  au- 
thor of  "  Festus"  in  the  earnest  hope  that 
until  ho  can  achieve  something  that  de- 
serves to  be  classed  with  his  great  epic,  he 
will  not  come  again  before  a  suffering  pub- 
lic. 


History  op  Civilization  in  England.  By 
Henry  Thomas  Buckle.  Volume  I.  From 
the  Second*  London  Edition.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  &  Company.  1858.  [From 
A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

A  work  of  greater  pretensions  than  this 
has  probably  not  appeared  during  the  pres- 
ent century;  for  it  assumes  to  Folve  by  a  - 
new  formula  the  most  difficult  problems, 
social  and  historical,  with  which  the  great- 
est intellects  of  the   age  have    grappled. 
So  far  as  we  can  gather  from  this  Introduc- 
tion to  Mr.  Buckle's  History  (for  Volume  I. 
of  677    pages  is   but   an  "  Introduction") 
his  idea  is   that  history  should  be  studied 
by  statistics,  and  that  viewed  by  the  aid  of 
tables,  carefully  prepared,  the  whole  course 
of  human  events  will  appear  to  have  been 
ordered  by  certain  fixed   laws  irreversible 
by  man*s  agency.     Volition  is  nothing  to 
Mr.  Buckle,  we  are  not  at  all  what  we 
make  ourselves,  but  we  are  the  creatures 
of  circumstances  occurring  after  an  inevi- 
table succession  and  to  the  eye  of  enlight- 
ened reason,  when  facts  enough  have  been 
accumulated  to  eliminate  the  laws  in  ques- 
tion, the  happening  of  future  events  and 
tlie  necessity  which  produces  them,  will 
be  perfectly  apparent.     Of  course  the  no- 
tion of  ar.    Overruling  Providence  is  for- 
eign   to    Mr.    Buckle's    speculations.      It 
would  be  absurd  to  attempt  the  refutation, 
nay,  even  the  concise  statement  of  a  sys- 
tem of  philosophy  so  daring  and  so  pre- 
tentious in  a  notice  like  the  present,   but 
we  may  say  that  much  of  what  is  set  forth 
by  the  author  as  his  own  may  be  traced  to 
Spinoza,  that  many  portions  read  like  mere 
English  transcripts  of  Auguste  Comte,  and 
that  from  Gibbon,  whom   he  so  much  ad- 
mires, Mr.  Buckle  has  drawn  largely  of  the 
scepticism    which  underlies  his    perform- 
ance.    The  work  has  made  a  decided  sen- 
sation in   England,  and   as   an   imposing 
part  of  the  literature  of  the  age,  our  enter- 
prising American  publishers,  the  Messrs. 
Appletons,  have  done  well  to  issue  it  in 
so  handsome  a  style.    When  the  author 
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Considerable  difference  of  opinion  ex- 
ists as  to  what  constitates  a  good  history. 
It  woald  perhaps  be  more  correct  to  say, 
that  a  vast  majority  of  those,  who  pro- 
fess to  be  readers^  have  formed  in  their 
minds  no  fixed  standard  of  historic  ex- 
cellence. Indiscriminate  praise  is  as 
common  as  indiscriminate  censure.  This 
is,  however,  just  what  we  might  expect, 
in  the  absence  of  fixed  and  unvarying 
standards  of  comparison;  and  the  major- 
ity of  readers  are  too  indolent  to  enter 
very  deeply  into  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  a  literary  work,  or  to  trouble  them- 
selves to  analyze  the  particular  effect 
it  produces  upon  their  minds. 

We  might  indeed  reasonably  hope,  that 
minds  cast  in  a  finer  mould — the  disci- 
ples of  Longinus  and*Quinctilian   had 
been  able  by  this  time  to  establish  some 
common  ground  of  criticism,  to  the  end 
tbat  inferior  minds  might  determine  for 
themaelves  with  something  like  unanim- 
ity the  important  question,  "  What  con- 
stitutes a  good  history?''    But  among  the 
eritica,  who  have  attempted  the  solution 
of  the  problem,  there  seems  to  be  quite 
as  much  conflict  of  opinion  as  among  the 
common  herd.    A  distinguished  one,  Mr. 
Carlyle,  (if,  indeed,  we  correctly  extract 
his  meaning  from  the  mass  of  crabbed 
and   uncouth  words,  and  involved  con- 
structions, with  which  his  style  is  load- 
ed,) thinks  that  no  work  has  yet  been 
produced  deserving  the  name  of  history, 
and  denies  in  ioto  the  possibility  of  a  his- 


tory being  written  which  shall  approach 
anything  like  perfection.  As  nations  are 
composed  of  individual  men,  the  perfect 
history  of  a  nation  would  be,  in  his  opin- 
ion, the  essence  of  innumerable  biogra- 
phies; and  therefore,  for  one  man' to 
write  a  good  history  is  utterly  absurd. 
He  admits,  however,  that  something  may 
be  done  by  division  of  labour ;  as  for  ex- 
ample, were  one  man  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  the  government f  another  that  of 
the  manners  and  hahiis  of  ike  people^  an- 
other that  of  the  churchy  another  the  le- 
gal and  constitutional  histortfi  &c.,  &c. 
He  thinks  that  in  this  way,  we  may  ap- 
proximate pretty  near  to  the  true  idea  of 
a  nation's  progress.  *    . 

Another  critic  of  modern  times,  far 
more  celebrated  himself  in  the  front  rank 
of  historians,  has  given  far  juster  and 
more  practical  Tiews  of  what  history 
ought  to  be,  and  has,  moreover,  present- 
ed to  the  world,  a  fine  illustration  of 
what  he  would  call,  a  "  perfect  history." 
Says  he,  in  his  Essay  on  History,  **  The 
perfect  historian  is  he  in  whose  work  the 
character  and  spirit  of  an  age  is  exhibit- 
ed in  miniature.  He  relates  no  fact,  he 
attributes  no  expression  to  his  characters, 
which  is  not  authenticated  by  sufficient 
testimony.  But  by  judicious  selection, 
rejection,  and  arrangement,  he  gives  to 
truth  those  attractions  which  have  been 
usurped  by  fiction.  In  his  narrative  a 
due  subordination  is  observed ;  some 
transactions  are  prominent,  others  retire. 
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Bat  the  scale  on  which  he  represents 
them  is  increased  or  diminished,  not  ac- 
cording to  the  dignity  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  them,  but  according  to  the  de- 
gree in  which  they  educate  the  condi- 
tion of  societv,  and  the  nature  of  man. 
He  shows  us  the  court,  the  camp,  the 
senate.  But  he  shows  us  also  the  na- 
tion, lie  considers  no  anecdote,  no  pe- 
culiarity of  manner,  no  familiar  saying, 
as  too  insignificant  for  his  notice,  which 
is  not  too  insignificant  to  illustrate  the 
operation  of  laws,  of  religion,  and  of  ed- 
ucation, and  to  mark  tho  progress  of  the 
human  mind.  Men  will  not  merely  he 
described,  but  will  be  made  intimately 
known  to  us.  The  change  of  manners 
will  be  indicated,  not  merely  by  a  few 
general  phrases,  or  a  few  extracts  from 
statistical  documents,  but  by  appropriate 
images  presented  in  every  line." — Ma- 
caulay*s  Miscellanies^  p,  65. 

It  has  been  said,  that  to  write  a  great 
history  is  the  grandest  achievement  of  the 
human  mind.  This  opinion  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  there  are  works  in  poetry, 
and  in  some  branches  of  exact  science, 
which  a^e  regarded  as  nearly  if  not  quite 
faultless*:  while  in  history,  amid  the  in- 
numerable and  ponderous  tomes  under 
which  the  press  groans,  there  are  few 
that  rise  above  mediocrity, — still  fewer 
entitled  to  the  epithet  greaty  (except  in  a 
sense  entirely  literal,)  and  not  one  per- 
fect. 

While  we  freely  admit  the  fact  of  the 
only  partial  success  of  those  who  have 
aspired  to  become  recorders  of  the  world's 
progress,  we  entirely  dissent  from  the 
inference  which  has  been  drawn  there- 
from, viz:  that  the  historian's  art  re- 
quires a  higher  order  of  genius  than  that 
of  the  poet  or  of  the  man  of  science. 
The  true  poet  must  be  endowed  with  all 
the  mental  attributes  in  their  richest  de- 
velopment, but  especially  and  above  all, 
must  he  possess  imagination^  that  won- 
drous magic  power  which  evokes  from 
nonentity  forms  of  beauty  and  grace  that 
will  live  forever.  This  is  tho  true  seal 
and  stamp  of  the  poet, — 6  n)ir]r,,s^ — tJit*  ua- 
liTj  which  lifts  him  above  his  fellows, 
and  approximates  him  to  the  divine  per- 
fection.   Now,  we  conceive  that  for  the 


writing  of  history  successfully,  a  diii 

ent  and  lower  order  of  powens  is  reqi 

cd.    Good  judgment  in  the  selecdoD 

facts  to  be  recorded,  a  power  of  Beai 

ing  and  accurate  analysis  in  deteniD 

their  relations  and  consequencee,  or. 

ing  industry  in  ascertaining  facts, 

impartiality  in  the  presentatiun  of  th 

constitute  the  most  essential  qualide 

a  good  historian.    To  these  should 

added  as  a  minor  requisite,  imaginiti* 

though  most  persons  would  decide  that 

agination  has  nothing  to  do  with  tbei 

ration  of  events.    A  clear,  luminous  si 

in  addition  to  these  requisites  would  i 

fice,  we  think,  to  make  a  good  hisU 

Indeed,  if  the  subject  be  thoroughlj 

derstood,  impartially  presented,  in  d 

and  attractive  style,  such  a  work  eoi 

as  near  to  perfection  as  is  at  all  desi 

ble.    Style,  though  of  minor  importai 

in  determining  the  intrinsic  value  o 

history,  is  yet  all- important,  as  deters 

ing  the  position  the  work  is  to  hold 

the  public  estimation.     The  most  po 

lar  historians  owe  the  greater  part 

their  popularity  to  some  peculiar  cbi 

of  style.    And  here  there  is  room  for 

utmost  freedom  of  choice.    The  "cb 

like  simplicity"  of  tho  old  story-td 

Herodotus,  the  epigrammatic  terseD* 

Tacitus,  the  pompous,  stately  marcl 

Gibbon,  the  clear  transparency  of . 

caulay — each  of  these  has  its  aditii 

and  imitators,  but  no  history,  how< 

valuable  in  other  respects,  will  eTff 

come  dear  to  the  popular  heart  unlcs 

diction  be  pure,  simple,  and  adapts 

the  comprehension  of  the  masses  of  b 

kind.     If,  therefore,  historians  have 

ed  in  their   high   vocation,  or,  at  ^ 

have  not  reached  that  p-oud  enii» 

which  has  been  attained  in  other  dej 

ments  of  letters,  this  result  should  bi 

cribed  to  a  want  of  industry,— to  a 

ure  to  comprehend  the  subject,  hoth 

unit  and  in  its  most  minute  detaib 

failure  to   reach   that   point  ofp<* 

knowledge  from  which  the  past** 

seen  at  one  panoramic  glance;  aodt 

ly,  to  the  use  of  a  style,  either  natar* 

acquired,  unsuited  to  the  minds  of  t 

readers. 

We  propose  to  say  something  w 
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Utstory  of  the  Rise  of  the  Dutoh  Repub- 
lic ;  and  we  have  submitted  the  foregoing 
introductory  remarks,  in  order  that  when 
we  affirm  that  this  book,  though  not  com- 
ing up  to  the  ideal  and  impossible  stand- 
ard of  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  failing  even  to 
reach  the  more  moderate  "  perfection" 
of  Mr.  Macaulay,  is  a  good  history,  our 
readers  may  know  what  we  mean  and 
upon  what  we  base  our  judgment  Mr. 
Motley  has  not  daguerreoiypcd  the  Dutch 
nation  in  all  the  multifarious  aspects  of 
life  during  the  eventful  years  he  has  de- 
scribed, but  like  a  true  artist,  he  has 
drawn  a  most  vivid  and  spirited  picture 
of  a  brave  and  patient  people  steadily 
confronting  and  finally  overthrowitig  the 
most  atrocious  ecclesiastical  tyranny  that 
ever  disgraced  the  world. 

The  rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic  is  an 
event  not  paralleled  in  the  world's  history. 
Considering  the  exposed  position  and  the 
comparatively  small  population  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  grandeur  and  power 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy  at  that  period, 
no  event  would  seem  so  improbable  as 
the  emancipation  of  this  feeble  nation 
from  the  domination  of  Spain,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Republic  whose  com- 
mercial glory  has  only  been  rivalled,  but 
not,  even  within  our  timp,  surpassed. 
Yet  with  a  patience  and  an  indomita- 
ble perseverance,  only  equalled  by  that 
ly  which  they  conquered  their  narrow 
domain  from  the  ocean's  empire,  they, 
through  a  series  of  years,  resisted  the 
whole  might  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
and  at  last  secured  the  reward  of  their 
patient  endurance  and  vigorous  efforts, 
in  the  establishment  of  the  political  in- 
dependence of  the  Seven  United  Provin- 
ces of  the  Netherlands.  Through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  bloody  and  exciting 
drama  enacted  upon  the  soil  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, one  figure  stands  preeminent — 
the  guiding  spirit  of  the  whole  move- 
ment— William,  Prince  of  Orange.  This 
fact  gives  to  the  history  all  the  ftniiy  of 
a  dramatic  work  ;  and  upon  this  central 
figure  the  author  exhausts  all  his  powers 
of  delineation,  to  the  neglect,  perhaps,  of 
some  subordinate  but  still  important  char- 
acters. But  in  truth  this  was  almost  un- 
avoidable.   The  best  history  of  the  Neth- 


erlands during  the  life  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  must  be  his  biography — so  inti- 
mately was  he  concerned  in  every  public 
movement,  and  so  deeply  did  he  stamp 
his  impress  i\pon  his  country's  progress. 

The  great  idea  of  the  revolt  of  the 
Netherlands  was  the  lofty  assertion  of 
the  freedom  of  the  human  soul  and  re- 
sistance to  the  tyranny  of  the  Spanish  In- 
quisition. In  the  progress  of  Mr.  Mot- 
ley's narrative,  the  reader  will  perceive 
how  the  narrow  bigotry  of  the  Spanish 
king,  the  devilish  machinations  of  Jesuit 
priests,  and  even  the  wholesale  butchery 
of  Alva  all  failed  utterly  of  their  object, 
and  lost  to  Spain  the  fairest  jewel  in  her 
crown.  Let  us  briefly  review  sf>me  of 
the  most  important  events  of  the  strug- 
gle. 

At  the  time  of  the  abdication  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  in  1555,  the  Low 
Countries  were  by  far  the  most  densely 
populated  and  most  flourishing  portion 
of  Europe.  Its  inhabitants  were  intel- 
ligent, ingenious,  and  industrious,  and 
excelled  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce.  Antwerp  was,  at  this  time, 
the  most  splendid  city  of  Europe. 

Charles,  foiled  in  his  purpose  of  extir- 
pating heresy  in  his  German  dominions, 
had  determined  to  crush  the  dawning 
spirit  of  religious  freedom  in  his  heredi- 
tary domain  of  the  Netherlands.  To 
this  end  he  introduced  the  "  Holy"  In- 
quisition ;  and  for  the  heinous  offences 
of  **  reading  the  Scriptures,  of  looking 
askance  at  a  graven  image,  and  of  ridi- 
(ftiling  the  actual  presence  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  in  a  wafer,"  burned, 
strangled,  l>cheadcd,  or  buried  alive  over 
one  hundred  thousand  of  his  subjects ! 
Charles  retired  with  pompous  theatric 
display  from  the  active  scenes  of  life, 
leaving  his  throne  to  his  son  and  succes- 
sor, Philip  II,  Of  the  profound  dissim- 
ulation and  hypocrisy  of  Philip, — of  his 
utter  loathsomeness  of  character,  Mr. 
Motley  has  drawn  in  his  volumes  a  vivid 
picture.  Amid  the. acclamations  of  loy- 
alty (that  most  absurd  perversion  of  pa- 
triotism) which  hailed  his  accession  to 
power,  he  announced  that  his  mission 
upon  earth  was  to  carry  into  execution 
his  father's  plans  of  persecution,  to  ex- 
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tirpjite  heresy,  nnd  to  deserve  the  title  of 
**  Must  Catholic  Kinp;.*'  He  immediately 
directed  the  recstablishment  of  the  Span- 
ish Inquisition,  though  not  without  the 
most  vigorous  opposition  on  the  part  of 
his  people.  After  four  years  residence 
in  the  Netherlands,  (from  1555  to  1559,) 
the  more  urgent  duties  of  his  position 
calling  him  to  Spain,  he  left  the  Low 
Countries,  never  to  return,  entrusting  the 
administration  of  the  government  nomi- 
nally to  his  sister,  the  Duchess  Margaret, 
of  Parma,  but  really  to  Cardinal  Qran- 
velle. 

Lot  it  be  remembered  that  at  this  time 
a  vas|  majority  of  the  Netherlanders  were 
■sincere  and  devoted  Romanists.  Orange, 
Egmont,  Horn,  and  all  the  great  nobles 
vrho  80  vigorously  opposed  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  would 
not,  perhaps,  have  so  firmly  resisted  a 
Flemish  one.  The  opposition  to  Philip's 
measures  at  this  time,  seems  to  have 
been  rather  the  indignant  remonstrance 
«)f  a  people  whose  national  spirit  had 
been  cruelly  insulted  by  Spanish  rule, 
than  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  liberty 
of  conscience.  Egmont  and  Horn  died, 
not  for  heresy  or  opposition  to  the  "Holy 
Mother  Church,"  for  their  last  words 
were  a  profession  of  unchanged  faith, 
and  an  invocation  of  blessings  upon  the 
hand  that  had  so  cruelly  struck  them 
down.  Orange,  by  superior  sagacity,  es- 
caped their  fate,  but  he  did  not  become 
u  convert  to  the  Reformed  doctrine  till 
several  years  after  their  execution.       , 

The  administration  of  the  Duchess 
Margaret  was  but  the  prologue  to  the 
bloody  drama  that  was  to  follow.  During 
her  administration  of  eight  years,  the 
champions  of  religious  freedom  and  toler- 
ation on  the  one  side,  and  those  of  eccle- 
siastical tyranny  and  the  Inquisition  on 
the  other,  had  been  marshalling  for  the 
fray.  Philip,  finding  that  his  holy  work  of 
maiming,  burning,  hanging  and  quarter- 
ing his  subjects,  did  not,  under  the  feeble 
rule  of  the  Duchess  Margaret,  go  on 
with  as  much  rapidity  as  he  desired,  de- 
termined to  let  loose  upon  the  devoted 
Netherlands  the  blood-hound  Alva.  Long 
before  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Motley's  book, 
we  had  been  accustomed  to  associate  with 


the  name  of  Alva  all  that  is  cruel,  blood- 
thirsty, and  atrocious,  bat  imagiDatioD 
in  its  boldest  flight  failed  to  comprehend 
the  length  and  breadth  and  depth  of  that 
stupendous  enormity  of  craelty,  which 
for  seven  years  drenched  the  soil  of  tbe 
Netherlands  with  the  blood  of  the  heat 
and  bravest  of  its  citizens.    Let  aoj  one 
read  chapters  5  and  8,  2od  Vol.,  entitled 
respectively,  "  A  tenth  penny  and  a  modd 
murder,"  and   **  Three  thorough  muat 
cres,"  and  he  must  be  either  more  or  lea 
than  human,  if  his  soul  does  not  rise  in 
holy  indignation  and  call  down  the  zoal* 
edictions  of  Heaven  upon  the  atroeioH 
villain,  who  planned  and  execated  tbto 
wholesale   butcheries  of  blameless  met 
and  defenceless  women  and  children,  io4 
upon  the  system  which  prompted,  joiti' 
fied,  and  sustained  such  hellish  enoroi- 
ties.    We  quote  Vol.  2,  p.  503,  etseq.: 

*'  The  tens  of  thousands  in  these  mil- 
erable  Provinces  who  fell  victims  to  tbe 
gallows,  the  sword,  the  stake,  the  linng 
grave,   or    to  living    banishment,  bare 
never  been  counted :  for  those  statistki 
of  barbarity  are  often  effaced  from  ha- 
man  record.   Enough,  however,  is  known, 
and  enough  has  been  recited  in  tbe  ^ 
ceding  pages.    No  mode  in  which  hunm 
beings  have    ever  caused  their  foUov^ 
creatures  to  suffer,  was  omitted  from  du- 
ly practice.    Men,  women,  and  children, 
old  and  young,  nobles  and  paupers,  ope- 
lent  burghers,  hospital  patients,  lonitics, 
dead  bodies,    all  were  indiscriminatelj 
made  to  furnish   food  for  the  sctffoU 
and  the  stake.    Men  were  tortured,  to- 
headed,  hanged  by  the  neck  and  bjtbe 
legs,  burned  before  slow  fires,  pinched  to 
death  with  red  hot  tongs,  broken  up® 
the    wheel,    starved,    and  flayed  aliTe. 
Their  skins  stripped  from  the  Uvinghody 
were  stretched  upon  drums,  to  be  bettei 
in  the  march  of  their  brethren  to  the 
gallows.    The  bodies  of  many  who  hid 
died  ^  natural  death  were  exhumed,  lod 
their  festering  remains  hanged  "upon  tbe 
gibbet,  on   pretext  that   they  hiul  died 
without  receiving  the  sacrament,  but  * 
reality  that  their  property  might  becoaW    ^ 
the  legitimate  prey  of  the  treasury.  Mtf^ 
riages  of  long  standing  were  dissolved  bf 
order  of  government,  that  rich  heires** 
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might  be  married  ag&inst  their  will  to 
foreigners  whom  they  abhorred.  Women 
and  children  were  executed  for  the  crime  of 
assisting  their  fugitive  husbands  and  pa- 
rents with  a  penny  in  their  utmost  need, 
aod  eren  for  consoling  them  with  a  letter 
in  their  exile.  Such  was  the  regular 
course  of  affairs  as  administered  by  the 
Blood-Council.  The  additional  barbari- 
ties committed  amid  the  rack  and  ruin  of 
those  blazing  and  starving  cities,  are  al- 
most beyond  belief;  unborn  infants  were 
torn  from  the  living  bodies  of  their 
mothers ;  women  and  children  were  vio- 
lated by  thousands ;  and  whole  popula- 
tions burned  and  hacked  to  pieces  by  sol- 
diers in  every  mode  which  cruelty,  in  its 
wanton  ingenuity,  could  devise.  Such 
was  the  administration  of  which  Vargas 
affirmed  at  its  close  that  too  much  mercy, 
— *nimia  misericordia,' — ^had   been   its 


M 


rum. 

In  this  appalling  oondition  of  his  na- 
tive country,  the  Prince  of  Orange  was 
not  idle.  Long  ago  would  he  have  suf- 
fered death  by  the  most  exquisite  tortures 
that  men  or  devils  could  have  devised, 
if  Alva  could  only  have  laid  hands  upon 
him.  But  the  Prince  was  too  wise  a  man 
to  be  entrapped.  At  the  council-board 
and  on  the  battle  field  his  services  were 
ever  ready  to  aid  his  afflicted  fellow-coun- 
trymen, and  during  these  dismal  years, 
he  was  the  only  star  of  hope  that  beam- 
ed above  their  horizon. 

Sated   with    plunder   and    slaughter, 
Alva  left  the  Netherlands  loaded  with 
the  carses  and  frantic  hate  of  a  whole 
nation.    The  short  administration  of  his 
successor,  the  Grand  Requesens,  was  ohar- 
acterixed  by  no  very  important  events, 
except  the  Antwerp  "  fury."    The  year 
1576  witnessed  the  proud  and  beautiful 
Antwerp,  the  queen  city  of  Europe,  at- 
tacked without  warning  and  without  pro- 
vocation by  the  Spanish  garrison  which 
held   its  citadel.     For  three  days  and 
nights   the  tide  of  slaughter    ran  un- 
checked.   Eight  thousand  of  its  citizens 
were  murdered,  untold  wealth  was  plun- 
dered, its  magnificent  public  buildings 
were  destroyed,  and  the  glory  of  the  city 
foreyer  obliterated.   Justice  demands  that 


the  Spanish  government  should  be  ac- 
quitted of  the  blame  of  this  transaction. 
It  was  a  private  enterprise  of  the  sol- 
diers, stimulated,  not  by  religious  enthu- 
siasm, but  solely  by  the  love  of  plunder. 
The  Reformed  religion,  despite  the 
bloody  persecution  of  the  Duchess  Mar- 
garet and  Alva,  had  made  such  rapid 
progress,  that  Orange,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  all  who  opposed  royal  and  eccle- 
siastical tyranny,  was  now  enabled  to 
present  a  formidable  resistance.  Re- 
quesens was  succeeded  in  1576  by  Don 
John  of  Austria,  the  hero  of  Lepanto, 
and  illegitimate  son  of  Charles  Y.  The 
conciliatory  policy  adopted  at  first  by 
Don  John,  the  able  negotiations  and  con- 
summate statesmanship  of  Orange,  Don 
John's  faithlessness,  his  campaigns  in 
the  Netherlands,  his  brilliant  success  and 
sad  death  are  all  admirably  told.  Alex- 
ander of  Parma,  the  first  captain  of  the 
age,  succeeded  to  the  post  left  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Don  John.  Though  Alex- 
ander governed  with  a  strong  hand,  and 
with  infinitely  more  ability  than  any  of 
his  predecessors,  he  came  too  late  to  ar- 
rest the  tide  of  events  in  the  Nether- 
lands ;  and  it  was  his  fate  to  witness  the 
"  severance  of  a  nation  and  the  birth  of 
a  republic."  The  causes,  indeed,  of  the 
separation  had  long  been  at  work,  but 
the  idea  of  an  independent  State,  as  a 
remedy  of  their  evils,  seems  to  have  been 
slow  in  dawning,  even  upon  the  sagacious 
mind  of  Orange.  He  struggled  long  and 
manfully  to  effect  the  union  of  the  seven- 
teen Provinces,  but  without  success. 
From  numerous  causes,  the  most  promi- 
nent of  which  were  mutiny,  jealousy,  and 
an  obstinate  attachment  to  the  Romish 
religion,  he  found  it  impossible  to  de- 
tach the  Flemish  Provinces  from  the 
government  of  Spain.  He  lived  long 
enough,  however,  to  see  the  Seven  United 
Provinces  of  Holland  independent  in  all 
but  in  name.  His  stirring,  eventful,  and 
heroic  life  was  suddenly  brought  to  a 
close  on  the  10th  of  July,  15M,  (after 
three  previous  unsuccessful  attempts  to  as- 
sassinate him,)  by  the  hand  of  the  assas- 
sin G6rard,  hired  by  the  Pope  and  Philip. 
Magnanimous  monarch,  who  instigated 
and   rewarded  ; — glorious    and    "  holy^' 
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church,  that  encouraged,  by  her  prajers 
and  benedictions,  so  foul  a  deed  I 

With  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange, Mr.  Motley  brings  his  hibtory  to  a 
close.  The  independence  of  the  Dutch 
Republic  was  virtually  acconiplishedy 
though  not  formally  acknowledged  till 
some  years  afterwards. 

It  is,  doubtless,  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance for  his  future  fame,  that  the  au- 
thor has  chosen  so  interesting,  a  period 
upon  which  to  base  his  first  contribution 
to  historic  literature.  So  admirably  is 
the  work  done,  that  the  attention  and  in- 
terest of  the  reader  are  at  once  gained, 
and  maintained  unimpaired  to  the  last. 
Let  us  briefly  point  out  some  of  what  we 
conceive  to  be  the  excellencies  of  the 
work.  First,  then,  the  industry  and  care 
of  the  author  in  ascertaining  the  truth 
seems  to  be  sufficiently  assured,  from 
the  numerous  citations  of  contemporane- 
ous authorities.  The  work  bears  inter- 
nal evidence  of  its  truthfulness.  The 
great  test  of  truth,  says  a  distinguished 
writer,  is  consistency-  in  all  its  parts, 
-^and  of  this  quality,  Mr.  Motley's  book 
gives  abundant  evidence.  That  he  is,  in 
the  main,  impartial,  we  have  no  doubt. 
Not  even  Philip,  and  none,  except  Alva, 
of  the  brood  of  Spanish  harpies,  that  so 
long  plundered  and  scourged  the  Nether- 
lands are  painted  in  colours  altogether 
black.  If  he  errs  in  this  respect,  it  is  in 
favour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The 
Prince  seems  to  be  as  great  a  favourite 
with  our  author  as  his  descendant  and 
successor,  afterwards  king  of  England, 
is  with  Lord  Macaulay.  Mr.  Motley 
represents  him  as  a  hero  of  romance,  and 
attributes  to  him  only  the  noblest  quali- 
ties, and  those  in  their  richest  perfection. 
He  makes  him  the  greatest  statesman, 
writer,  orator,  and  general  of  his  age. 
Now,  we  do  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Motley's 
general  estimate  of  William's  character 
is  correct.  He  was  unquestionably  the 
profoundest  statesman  of  his  age,  as 
statesmanship  then  went, — his  powers  as 
an  orator  and  writer  are  attested  by  the 
almost  absolute  sway  he  possessed  in  the 
States-General.  He  may  have  been  a 
great  general,  but  if  he  was,  he  was  al- 


most uniformly  an  unsuccessful  one  on 
the  field. 

We  do  not  recollect  in  the  whole  work, 
(three  volumes  of  600  pages  each,)  see- 
ing the  slightest  fault  or  blemish  attrib- 
uted to  the  Prince,  but  the  following  in- 
cident related  in  Vol.  3d,  page  289,  will 
show  that  he  was  guilty  of  a  little  piece 
of  Jesuitism,  scarcely  to  be  expected  in 
a  man  of  so  exalted  a  character.  In  the 
contest  for  supremacy  between  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Prince  and  Philip  in  the 
city  of  Ghent,  one  Ryhove,  an  ardent  re- 
publican, proposed  to  the  Prince  the  vio- 
lent seizure  and  expulsion  of  the  leaden 
of  the  opposing  party,  and  asked  his  ad- 
vice and  his  aid  in  accomplishing  the  ob- 
ject The  Prince  neither  encouraged  nur 
discouraged  the  scheme ;  intending,  as 
Mr.  Motley  admits,  if  Ryhove  shoald 
prove  successful,  to  avow  his  knowledge 
and  approval  of  the  act,  but  if  he  sbuuid 
fail,  to  disavow  the  whole  proceeding. 
It  were,  however,  an  envious  task  to  point 
out  spots  in  a  character  so  noble  and 
pure. 

In    the  delineation  of   character  >Ir. 
Motley  is  exceedingly  happy.    The  pro- 
found dissimulation  of  Philip,  the  supple 
and  patient  Jesuitism  of  Granvelle,  the 
arrogant  vanity  of  £gmont»   the  unap- 
proachable   malignity    and    cruelty    of 
Alva,  the  impetuous  bravery  and  chi- 
valry of  Don  John,  and  above  all,  the 
calm  and  intrepid  heroism  of  Orange  are 
all  admirably  drawn.    The  author  never 
leaves  out  of  sight  the  grand  fact — the 
leading  idea  of  the  revolt  of  the  Nether- 
lands, (as,  indeed,  it  would  be  ina possible 
for  a  faithful  chronicler  to  do)  viz :  th&t 
it  was  the  deadly  struggle  of  a  brave, 
patient  and    oppressed    people   with    a 
bloodly  and  remorseless  tyranny,  fur  the 
privilege  of  worshipping  God  according 
to  their  own  conviction  of  truth.    Com« 
paied  with  our  national  struggle  for  civil 
liberty,  theirs  for  moral  freedom  rises 
superior  in  moral  grandeur.    The  etury 
of  the  Netherlands  is  pregnant  with  in* 
struction  and  warning  to  all  who  low 
civil  and  religious  liberty. 

The  9tyle  of  these  volumes  is  singular- 
ly clear  and  transparent.  As  the  best 
mirror  reflects  the  image  so  Umly,  Chat 
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we  snspect  not  its  existence,  so  that  stylo 
is  be<^t  which  conveys  the  meaning  so 
plainly  that  we  pay  no  attention  to  the 
words  in  which  it  is  conveyed.  We 
neither  eee  nor  expect  the  existence  of  a 
mtdium  between  the  author's  mind  and 
oar  own,  but  seem  to  receive  the  meaning 
by  actual  contrast  (so  to  speak)  of  mind 
with  mind.  Mr.  Motley's  style  approach- 
es near  to  this  excellence.  It  is  gene- 
rally uniform  and  equable,  and  with  few 
attempts  at  fine  or  eloquent  writing.  As 
a  specimen,  we  select  at  random  his  ac- 
oouDt  of  the  execution  of  Count  Egmont, 
vol.  2d,  page  203  et  seq. 

"  During  the  night,  the  necessary  pre- 
paratioDS  for  the  morning  tragedy  had 
been  made  in  the  great  square  of  Brus- 
sels. It  was  the  intention  of  government 
to  strike  terror  to  the  heart  of  the  people 
by  the  exhibition  of  an  impressive  and 
appalling  spectacle.  The  absolute  and 
irresponsible  destiny  which  ruled  them 
was  to  be  made  manifest  by  the  immola- 
tion of  these  two  men,  so  elevated  by 
rank,  powerful  connexion  and  service. 

"The  effect  would  be  heightened  by 
the  character  of  the  locality  where  the 
gloomy  show  was  to  be  presented.  The 
great  square  of  Brussels  had  always  a 
striking  and  theatrical  aspect.  Its  archi- 
tectural effects,  suggesting  in  some  de- 
gree the  meretricious  union  between  Ori- 
ental and  a  corrupt  Grecian  art,  accom- 
plished in  the  medieval  midnight,  have 
amazed  the  eyes  of  many  generations. 
The  splendid  Hotel  de  Yille,  with  its 
daring  spire  and  elaborate  front,  orna- 
mented one  side  of  the  place ;  directly 
opposite  was  the  graceful,  but  incoherent 
facade  of  the  Brood-huis,  now  the  last 
earthly  resting  place  of  the  two  distin- 
guished victims,  while  grouped  around 
these  principal  buildings  rose  the  fantas- 
tic palaces  of  the  Archers,  Mariners,  and 
of  the  other  guilds,  with  their  festooned 
walls  and  toppling  gables  bedizened 
profusely  with  emblems,  statues  and 
quaint  decorations.  The  place  had  been 
alike  the  scene  of  many  a  gay  tourna- 
ment, and  of  many  a  bloody  execution. 
Gallant  knights  had  contended  within  its 
precincts,  while  bright  eyes  rained  influ- 
ence from  all  those  picturesque  balconies 


and  decorated  windows.  Martyrs  to  re- 
ligious and  political  liberty  had,  upon  the 
same  spot,  endured  agonies  which  might 
have  roused  every  stone  of  its  pavement 
to  mutiny  or  softened  them  to  pity. 
Here  Egmont  himself,  in  happier  days, 
had  often  borne  away  the  prize  of  skill 
or  valour,  the  cynosure  of  every  eye ; 
and  hence,  almost  in  the  noon  of  life  il- 
lustrated by  many  brilliant  actions,  ho 
was  to  be  sent  by  the  hand  of  tyranny, 
to  his  great  account. 

"On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of 
June,  three  thousand  Spanish  troops  were 
drawn  up  in  battle  array  around  a  scaf- 
fold which  had  been  erected  in  the  centre 
of  the  square.  Upon  this  scaffold,  which 
was  covered  with  black  cloth,  were  placed 
two  velvet  cushions,  two  iron  spikes,  and 
a  small  table.  Upon  the  table  was  a 
silver  crucifix.  The  provost-marshal, 
SpcUe,  sat  on  horseback  below,  with  his 
red  wand  in  his  hand,  little  dreaming 
that  for  him  a  darker  doom  was  reserved 
than  that  of  which  he  was  now  the  min- 
ister. The  executioner  was  concealed 
beneath  the  draperies  of  the  scaffold. 

"At  eleven  o'clock,  a  company  of  Span- 
ish soldiers,  led  by  Julian  Romero  and 
Captain  Salinas,  arrived  at  Egmont's 
chamber.  The  Count  was  ready  for  them. 
They  were  about  to  bind  bis  hands,  but 
he  warmly  protested  against  the  indigni- 
ty, and,  opening  the  folds  of  his  robe, 
showed  them  that  he  had  himself  shorn 
off  his  collars,  and  made  preparation  for 
death.  This  request  was  granted.  Eg- 
mont, with  the  Bishop  by  his  side,  then 
walked  with  a  steady  step  the  short  dis- 
tance which  separated  them  from  the 
place  of  execution.  Julian  Romero  and 
the  guard  followed  him.  On  his  way,  he 
read  aloud  the  fifty-first  psalm?  *Hear 
me  cry,  0  God,  and  give  ear  unto  my 
prayer  V  He  seemed  to  have  selected 
these  Scriptural  passages  as  a  proof  that, 
notwithstanding  the  machinations  of  his 
enemies,  and  the  cruel  punishment  to 
which  they  led  him,  loyalty  to  his  sover- 
eign was  as  deeply  rooted  and  as  reli- 
gious a  sentiment  in  his  bosom  as  devo- 
tion to  his  God.  '  Thou  wilt  prolong  the 
King's  life ;  and  his  years  as  many  gen- 
erations.   Ue  shall  abide  before  God  fur- 
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ever !  Oh  I  prepare  mercy  and  trutb, 
which  may  preserve  him/  Such  was 
the  remarkable  prayer  of  the  condemned 
traitor  on  his  way  to  the  block. 

"Having  ascended  the  scaffold,  he 
walked  across  it  twrice  or  thrice.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  tabard  or  robe  of  red 
damask,  over  which  was  thrown  a  short 
black  mantle,  embroidered  in  gold.  He 
had  a  black  silk  hat,  with  black  and 
white  plumes  on  his  head,  and  held  a 
handkerchief  in  his  hand.  As  he  strode 
to  and  fro,  he  expressed  a  bitter  regret 
that  he  had  not  been  permitted  to  die, 
sword  in  hand,  fighting  for  his  country 
and  his  king.  Sanguine  to  the  last,  he 
passionately  asked  Romero  whether  the 
sentence  was  really  irrevocable,  whether 
a  pardon  was  not  even  then  to  be  granted. 
The  marshal  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
murmuring  a  negative  reply.  Upon 
this,  Egmont  gnashed  his  teeth  together, 
rather  in  rage  than  in  despair.  Shortly 
afterward  commanding  himself  again,  he 
threw  aside  his  robe  and  mantle,  and 
took  the  badge  of  the  Golden  Fleece  from 
bis  neck.  Kneeling  then  upon  one  of  the 
cushions,  he  said  the  Lord's  prayer  aloud, 
and  requested  the  bishop,  who  knelt  by 
his  side,  to  repeat  it  thrice.  After  this 
the  prelate  gave  him  the  silver  crucifix  to 
kiss,  and  then  pronounced  his  blessing 
upon  him.  This  done,  the  Count  rose 
again  to  his  feet,  laid  aside  his  hat  and 
handkerchief,  knelt  again  upon  the  cush- 
ion, drew  a  little  cap  over  his  eyes,  and 
folding  his  hands  together,  cried  in  a 
loud  voice,  *  Lord,  into  thy  hands  I  com- 
mit my  spirit  I'  The  executioner  then 
suddenly  appeared,  and  severed  his  head 
from  his  shoulders  at  a  single  blow." 

While  we  give  to  the  style  of  these 
volumes  high  praise,  we  do  not  consider 
it  faultless.  It  would,  in  a  work  so  ex- 
tended, be  an  easy  but  invidious  task  to 
point  out  some  verbal  inaccuracies.  The 
author  sometimes  departs  from  the  severe 
simplicity  of  the  strict  historic  style. 
For  example,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that,  in  the  extract  above  quoted,  the 
figure  of  "rousing  the  stones  of  the 
pavement  to  mutiny,  or  softening  them 
to  pity  "  is  rather  too  extravagant  for  the 
calm  dignity  of  the  philosophic  historian. 


He  sometimes  forgets  that  he  is  address- 
ing posterity^  and  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
relate  facts,  without  becoming  an  advo- 
cate or  denouncer  of  particular  men,  or 
particular  systems  of  religion  or  govern- 
ment. Though  giving,  in  the  main,  an 
impartial  and  perspicuous  narrative  of 
events  in  the  Netherlands,  he  occasionally 
breaks  out  into  a  strain  of  fierce  de> 
nunciation,  with  redundance  of  epithets 
and  turgidness  of  diction.  It  is,  doubt- 
less, natural  that  the  contemplation  of 
revolting  crimes  should  excite  a  feeling 
of  indignation,  but  a  question  here  arises, 
whether  the  historian  can  become  the 
apologist  or  advocate  of  men  or  systems, 
and  still  preserve  his  character  of  iibpar- 
tiality.  And,  if  this  question  be  decided 
in  the  affirmative,  the  farther  question 
arises,  "  How  may  the  vrriter  best  accom- 
plish this  object?"  Is  it  by  delivering  a 
"  plain,  unvarnished  tale,"  or  by  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  passions  of  bis  readers? 
The  powerful  but  silent  eloquence  of 
facts  is  too  much  overlooked,  and  we 
think  that  Mr.  Motley  has  erred,  though 
naturally  and  excusably,  in  breaking 
forth,  from  time  to  time  in  impassioned 
appeals,  such  as  the  following : — 

"  The  history  of  Alva's  administration 
in  the  Netherlands  is  one  of  those  f»c* 
tures  which  strike  us  almost  dumb  with 
wonder.  Why  has  the  Almighty  suffer- 
ed such  crimes  to  be  perpetrated  in  EQs 
sacred  name?  Was  it  necessary  that 
many  generations  should  wade  through 
this  blood  in  order  to  acquire  for  their 
descendants  the  blessings  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious freedom  ?  Was  it  necessary  that 
an  Alva  should  ravage  a  peaceful  nation 
with  sword  and  flame,  that  desolation 
should  be  spread  over  a  happy  land,  in 
order  that  the  pure  and  heroic  charactar 
of  William  of  Orange  slionld  stand  forth 
the  more  conspicuously,  like  an  antiqae 
statue  of  spotless  marble  against  a  stor- 
my sky." 

In  conclusion,  we  observe  that  this 
work  has  not  received  that  notice  and 
commendation  at  the  hands  of  American 
literary  men  which  it  justly  deserves. 
The  author  has  entered  upon  and  par- 
sued  with  eminent  success,  the  path 
opened  by  Prescott  and  Wasliington  Ir- 
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TVe  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  will  add  to  his  already  well  earned  fame 

the  appearnnce  of  a  second  work  which  as  a  writer,  and  prove  a  valuable  contri- 

he  is  said    to  bo  preparing,  in  continua-  bution  to  the  stock  of  American  litera- 

tion  of  his  first;  and  doubt  not  that  it  ture. 


<  •  •  > » 


IN  THE  RAIN. 

BT   AMIE. 

I. 

Up  in  the  high  tr(?e-toi)s. 
The  song-bird  sways; 
Su'oet  'mid  tlie  storm  tire  the  gushing  lay- 
He  merrily  weaves. 
He  wails  not  for  smiling  skies, 
Or  sunny  ray, 
To  turn  to  opals  th»  fringing  spray 
Of  the  fluttering  leaves. 
He  scatters  the  crystal  drops 
Like  musical  j^earls, 
And  every  drop  as  it  quivers  and  whirls. 
Adds  a  note  to  his  hymn. 
In  liis  song  a  summer  lies 

Of  balm  an<l  shine —  ** 

Wide  earth  seems  gay  with  day's  golden  M'ine, 
As  be  sings  in  the  rain. 

H. 

And  thus  in  storm  and  rain 
The  Poet  sings — 
Piaintivc  and  sweet  are  the  notes  he  wrings 
From  his  quivering  heart. 
He  waits  not  for  Fortune's  hand 
To  gild  the  years, 
Turning  to  jewels  the  bitter  tears 
That  in  secret  start. 
The  liarmonies  of  pain, 
The  sweets  of  woe, 
In  silver  waves  through  his  numbers  flow, 
And  enrich  liis  strain. 
Like  a  seraph  he  seems  to  stand  .  x\ 

In  the  Eden-door, 
In  a  summer  of  rapture  evermore, — 
As  he  sings  in  the  rain  ! 


wliHt  pcculiitr.  Tbc  Imllle  uf  Point  PlrnAitn,  in  'TJ,  had  fur  the  tiiui 
lit  llie  iiciKlibourin;  Iiiiliaii^;  but  of  ibU  our  ppiiple  were  tbcn  not  an 
iiol  knowing  but  llieir  |iri>?ciu:e  iiiiRlii  be  ruqnireil  imarer  homp,  ibey 
wlini  reluctant  li>  pomp  in  any  grcnl  Diiinbers  lo  ilic  aid  uf  tlieit  cane 
ilicy  nflprw-nrrN  tendered  imwl  eflic-iciit  ."eriioe.  Tlie  'innmiiy  of  ar 
of  H'nr,  oriifitiiilly  liniilcd.  liiid  been  liirlliet  TCiiiiRud  by  con^iiininioi 
inineiiil  ri'H>iir<:e^,  I'rinii  w]ii.:!i  fiitrber  su])|>]iej  nit|{1it  be  t-tcnted,  we 
ur  iiiidevel.>t<o.l.  .^IHnll^n('I^'l[ic^^— cxi-Rtii  of  )Uc  (iluineft  liuuae-boli 
nl>tl^;^lled  ill  Viriziriia ;  uti<l  Die  niKpeiibion  of  r.sKiilnr  coniniLTce,  wb 

tlie  jifiij.lc,  bni  welt  iiiRli  deprived  them  of  corcniii  prime  ii«PCKrari 
|.riVFiiiiHi  w:(»  tbe  more  severe  in  tUnI  tlio  ^cencrai  observance  for  yei 
Rr^..lv,--  of  tl,c-'As^«iiari.in"  fi.r  tlie  nuiwunniinption  of  firitiEb 
rediieed  ilie  >ii|jidie-  to  ii  niiiiiniinn.  Oilier  euuics  •.-dnuucterl  |<>  ag£n 
^■rcdiet  |i:irt  of  out  ei'miiierte  wnf  in  (he  liiimW  uf  Sciillirb  uictcbHUU 

tof.bfy  tint  iii.-iiiiuiioMii  of  ibeir  pFiiiri|inI=  who  resided  alironJ.  T 
olleiilioirded  ilieir  troasiites ;  anil  pajier  emission;,  wbieU  rapidly 
ii^ed  frit  the  ]myi\iciit  of  iircviuud  delilF.  mnlciially  ntreclud  ibe  fonui 
viilnnl!'.  Tbc  OMinbcr  of  trnilors  and  ili:^uifeuie<l  wiii^  ineo  mid  flab 
wiib  Ibose  of  oilier  of  tbe  Sluice,  biil  tberp  were  cnim^li  of  tbcrc  in  j 
to  eiert  an  uidiniiiiy  iiifli.e.i.'e  on  ibe  m-iyiibmirini;  people,  inipOfinK  o 
fiilse  or  eii^igeriited  niiiKnirs,  lor  wbieli  ilie  iniperfeei  facilities  of  ii 
but  a  tordy  cnrrcrtivc.  Our  nliivcM  u'cru  al>o  liable  lo  be  lumpercd 
ntider  ibu  proniino  of  freedom,  or  forcibly  nbdiictcd  and  made  to  sci 
llie  enem^.  Tlie  old  Government  bnvini;  cciiitcd,a  new  one  muitt  be 
on  Republican  principles  nnd  nilupled  10  our  peculiar  circtnn^tanct 
work  of  lime  nnd  deliberation,  its  Executive  powers  in  tlio  intervul 
Connnitlcc  of  Safety  ;  ami  it  was  received  fut  Virijinin  iit  length  to  p 
the  ficdl  example  of  a  lerillen  Conitiliilion  of  Brj/vhlicaii  Gontrnmtnl. 
The  ootempomneoim  volnincB  iif  our  lnw»*  will  fliow,  in  lome  1 
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illasirate  this  era  of  her  history.     The  names  of  the  writers — being  those  of  so  many  of 
uur  ancient  worthies — may  farther  recommend  their  views  to  the  reader. 

It  isi  proper  occasionally  to  review  these  scenes,  as  well  to  contrast  the  present  with  the 
tLen  condition  of  our  country,  and  tliereby  to  obtain  a  clearer  conception  of  the  much 
for  which  we  have  to  be  grateful,  as  to  show  what  may  ^e  done,  under  circumstances 
the  mvii  unfavourable,  by  a  people  determined^ to  be  freed  from  foreign  domination. 


£XCERrT3   FROM    THE   LETTERS  OF    EDMUND 
PENDLETON  TO  R.  H.  LEE. 

Oct.  28th,  1775.  We  arc  much  con- 
cerned to  bear  there  are  traitors  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, '*  but  alas,  they  are  the  pro- 
duct of  every  clime.''  Virginia  has  its 
Matt.  Phrippe,  who  we  are  just  informed 
is  gone  on  board  the  William.  You  know 
the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  him.  Our 
importation  of  Graifi*  is  about  4000  &)s., 
which  is  safely  stored. 


TO  THE  YA.  DELEGATION  IN  CONGRESS. 

Nov.  11th,  1775.  The  Committee  of 
Safety  have  received  and  considered  your 
fayour  of  October  31st»  and  can  easily 
foresee  the  necessity  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition being  sought  for  during  this  win- 
ter, and  the  propriety  uf  relaxing  so  much 
uf  the  Association  as  might  interfere  with 
the  prosecution  of  that  business ;  we  also 
wish  you  to  consider  whether  the  impor- 
tation of  Salt  might  not  be  included  in 
that  regulation,  as  we  are  informed  from 
all  parts  that  the  clamours  of  the  people 
begin  to  be  high  on  account  of  that 
Article,  and  we  greatly  fear  the  conse- 
qneoces  if  some  method  cannot  be  fallen 
on  to  supply  their  wants.  We  are  sorry 
to  say  we  have  nothing  promising  from 
Mr.  Tate,  and  are  told  that  Lord  Dun- 
more  has  already  collected  a  large  quan- 
tity, and  is  embracing  every  opportunity, 
by  seizing  what  comes  in  his  way,  of  in- 
creasing his  store ;  we  doubt  not  with  an 
intention  to  try  the  virtue  of  our  people, 
when  the  want  of  that  necessary  article 
becomes  more  sensible  among  them. 

Tho'  we  see  the  utility  of  the  measure 
adopted  by  the  Congress  for  the  impor- 
tAtion  of  these  necessaries,  we  at  the  same 
time  cannot  avoid  contemplating  the  dan- 


ger and  almost  insuperable  difficulties, 
which  in  our  opinion  will  attend  the 
carrying  it  into  execution  here,  in  our 
defenceless  state,  without  a  single  armed 
vessel  to  give  the  exports  and  imports 
even  the  shadow  of  protection. 

We  sympathize  with  you  in  the  dis- 
agreeable feelings  you  must  sustain  on 
the  disgraceful  patience  and  suffering  of 
some  of  our  people,  which  tho'  confined 
to  a  very  few  will  be  charged  to  the 
Colony.  The  only  apology  for  them  is, 
the  exposed  situation  of  their  families 
and  property,  the  want  of  arms  and  am- 
munition, and  their  intermixture  with 
Tories,  who  instead  of  assisting  were 
ready  every  moment  to  betray  them.  We 
could  not  protect  them.  We  had  men 
enough,  but  were  left  to  ransack  every 
corner  of  the  country  for  arms,  tents  and 
other  necessaries.  The  few  we  collected 
were  unavoidably  retained  here  for  the 
protection  of  our  magazine.  Treasury 
and  Records.  Both  regiments  are  now 
literally  armed,  and  our  troops  are  march- 
ing to  Norfolk.  Let  us  have  credit  for 
driving  them  off  at  Hampton,  and  for 
having  ever  since  prevented  their  coming 
near  the  shore,  there,  and  up  the  river,  as 
high  as  James  Town,  tho'  they  attempted 
to  frighten  us,  with  abortive  discharges 
of  their  cannon. 

P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above  the 
Treasurer  informs  us,  that  Mr.  Tate  has 
his  Pans  fixed,  and  says  he  can  make 
150  Bushels  a  week. 


TO  R.  n.  LEE. 


1776,  Ap*l  20th.  I  feel  the  propriety 
and  necessity  of  adopting  some  such 
mode  as  you  propose,  for  constructing 
salt  works  at  the  Public  Expense.  I 
have  generally  thought  necessary  articles 
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would  be  most  probably  produced  to  the 
Society,  by  giying  bounties  for  encourag- 
ing private  adventurers ;  but  having  tried 
this  without  effect,  it  will  be  prudent  to 
risque  even  a  loss  of  Publv  money  to 
secure  an  Article  without  which  our  peek- 
pie  will  break  thro'  all  restraint:  we 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  approved 
method  of  making  it,  as  we  have  suf- 
fered in  other  cases  by  setting  out  wrong. 
My  relation,  Mr.  John  Taylor,  who  ao- 
companied  me  to  Philadelphia,  has  some- 
how got  disappointed  in  his  wishes  to  get 
into  the  Army ;  I  am  told  two  places  are 
still  vacant,  in  the  gift  of  Congress,  that 
of  Muster  Master,  by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Randolph,  and  that  of  Judge  Advo- 
cate, in  which  we  have  heard  of  no  ap- 
pointment, either  of  which  Mr.  Taylor 
would  accept,  tho'  greatly  prefer  the  for- 
mer. I  can  answer  for  his  fidelity  in 
any  thing,  and  if  you  are  disengaged, 
your  vote  and  interest  in  bis  favour  will 
much  oblige  him  and  me. 


1776,  December  28th.  If  the  House  of 
Bourbon  mean  to  join  us  at  all,  I  think  it 
will  be  soon,  lest  the  progress  of  the 
Enemy  should  make  our  connexion  less 
valuable  by  the  destruction  of  our  com- 
mercial Cities. 

A  supply  of  woollens  will  be  very  agree- 
able intelligence,  as  a  dread  of  want  in 
that  Article  seems  to  impede  our  enlist- 
ments, which  however,  I  hear,  go  on 
tolerably.  You  will  have  heard  that  be- 
sides our  18  Battalions,  we  have  em- 
powered the  Governor  and  Council  to 
raise  any  number  they  can  and  which 
they  may  think  necessary. 


concluding  from  my  last  you  were  in  Ya., 
but  have  heard  you  remain  at  Baltimore. 
I  observe  by  the  last  papers  Col.  Wood- 
ford is  at  last  promoted,  and  felt  concern 
at  seeing  him  behind  Muhlenburg  and 
Weedon.    Mercer  and  Stevens  had  origi- 
nally a  right  to  command  him,  and  it  was 
owing  to  some  untoward  circumstances, 
contrary  to  his  endeavors,  that  he  was 
put  over  them,  and  therefore  it  was  just 
they  should  be  put  in  their  proper  places: 
tho'  it  must  hurt  the  delicacy  of  a  good 
Officer  to  have  a  man  under  him  to  day 
commund    him    to-morrow.     But   these 
gentlemen,  however  worthy  I  think  them, 
had  no  such  claim,  and  I  am  persuaded, 
would  have  been  happy  in  ranking  under 
him.    What  he  will  determine  to  do  I 
know  not,  but  as  I  think  him  a  valuable 
Officer,  I  wish,  for  the  common  good,  he 
may  waive  all  these  considerations,  and 
return  into  the  Service.    I  hear  our  Conti- 
nental Troops  begin  to  collect  fast  in 
companies,  and  I  hope  will  soon  be  on  their 
march  to  relieve  the  General,  who  seems 
to  be  yet  in  rather  a  dangerous  silaation. 


May  11th,  1777,  Caroline.  The  last 
divisioo  of  2200  North  Carolina  troops 
passed  thro'  this  County  yesterday;  they 
are  healthy  and  spirited,  and  their  decent^ 
orderly  behaviour  does  honour  to  thrir 
Officers.  They  are  to  take  the  Small 
Poz,  which  will  retard  their  arrival,  bot 
will  be  a  respectable  reinforcement,  I 
fear  not  in  time  to  be  before  Howe's  ac- 
cession of  new  troope. 

One  of  our  vessels  has  slipped  in  with 
2000  stand  of  arms,  and  a  small  vessel 
in  which  Bannister  is  interested  has 
ried  a  Rum  Prize  into  N.  Carolina. 


1777,  February  8th.  It  seems,  we  have 
7  men-of-war  in  our  bay,  who  have  been 
hitherto  tolerably  civil;  a  vessel  loaded 
with  blankets  luckily  escaped  them  and 
is  got  up  York  River. 


March  9th,  1777.    I  have  omitted  pay- 
ing my  respects  to  you  for  two  past  Posts, 


1777,  May  17th.  Tour  having  plenty 
of  stores  of  all  kinds  and  Ammunition, 
is  very  agreeable,  as  I  was  alarmed,  as 
well  as  surprized  when  Congress,  some 
time  ago.  Resolved  upon  borrowing  or 
buying  arms  from  the  Militia,  and  assess- 
ing the  different  States  their  propordon 
of  blankets.  I  am  sure  few  could  have 
been    got   herCi    sinqie    besides   hating 
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spared  many  to  the  Soldiery,  we  have 
been  near  3  years  in  a  state  of  consump- 
tion only,  with  very  little  recruit,  while 
the  captures  to  the  Eastward  have  heen 
a  source  of  continual  supply  to  them. 


on  his  crutches ;  his  argument  was  like 
all  his,  wise  and  forcible,  and  I  hope 
America  will  prove  the  truth  of  his  pre- 
diction. 


1777,  May  25th.  I  find  Mr.  Hunter  is 
alarmed  lest  his  works  should  stop  for 
want  of  iron ;  the  Maryland  Gentlemen 
who  deal  in  that  material  article,  either 
from  the  fondness  of  back  friends  to  in- 
vest their  paper  in  that  commodity,  or 
their  opinion  that  we  are  in  their  power, 
or  perhaps  both,  have  demanded  i&20  a 
ton  for  Pigs.  It  will  be  shocking  to  have 
him*  stopped  in  so  beneficial  a  course, 
since  besides  his  gun  manufactory  and 
sapplyiDg  the  Navy  with  Anchors,  &c., 
his  slitting,  plate,  and  wire  mills  are  in 
great  forwardness,  which  would  produce 
the  greatest  private  utility.  We  must 
explore  our  banks  for  ore  and  compel  the 
Proprietors  to  open  them,  or  give  up  to 
those  who  will,  that  we  may  have  the 
necessary  for  these  branches  within  our- 
seWes. 


1777,  August  30th.  I  think  it  no  un- 
important part  of  our  late  success  that 
militia  had  a  principal  hand  in  it,  for  if 
they  will  stand  six  hours'  hard  fighting 
with  their  officers  and  men  falling  by 
thdr  sides,  we  can  never  be  subdued; 
oar  resources  in  that  way  are  infinite, 
however  difficult  it  may  be  to  raise  a 
regular  army,  and  I  am  told  the  whole 
militia  here,  lately  called  below,  were  of 
Tolunteers  without  a  single  drafl,  and  in 
most  counties  the  whole  declared  them- 
sehes  ready  if  wanted. 

I  am  no  soldier,  but  I  think  in  dividing 
thdr  Army  as  they  have  done,  and  car- 
rying on  distant  operations  at  the  same 
time,  they  have  played  the  game  as  we 
should  have  wished. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  good  old 
iord  o/  Ilayes,*  was  able  to  get  out  even 


1777,  Nov.  2d.  Some  of  the  pleasantest 
lines  that  ever  adorned  paper  since  the 
promulgation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
met  my  eyes  in  your  obliging  favour  of 
the  21st  past:  and  is  it  really  true  that 
the  great  and  flourishing  Burgoyne,  with 
nine  other  Generals,  at  the  head  of  the 
very  number  of  men  with  which  they 
boasted  in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  they  could 
conquer  America,  has  surrendered  to  a 
detachment  of  our  Army,  composed  for 
the  most  part  of  honest  Planters,  called 
to  oppose  them  from  the  culture  of  their 
farms  ?  I  won't  say  tell  it  not,  but  tell 
it  in  Gath  and  publish  it  in  the  streets  of 
Askelon;  and  add,  moreover,  that  this 
great  and  mighty  nation  whose  Naval 
Power  hath  awed  the  world,  hath  been 
alarmed  for  their  trade  at  home,  by  a  few 
fishing  boats  scrambled  up  by  the  poor 
despised  Americans,  at  a  time  they  were 
entertaining  the  fond  idea  of  blocking  up 
all  the  ports  upon  the  Ocean  for  1800 
miles  of  a  coast  3000  miles  from  them. 
If  this  don't  open  the  nation's  eyes,  I 
think  they  are  desperate  and  their  de- 
struction inevitable:  nor  would  I  under- 
take to  play  for  the  Prussians,  if  they  are 
such  sanguine  gamesters  as  not  to  allow 
we  have  "  thrown  sizes." 


1777,  Nov.  8th.  Your  last  favour  re- 
moves all  doubts,  and  tho'  it  cuts  us  off 
of  4  Generals,  10,000  stand  of  arms  and 
5  pieces  of  cannon,  which  common  fame 
had  made  it,  we  have  yet  had  abundant 
reasons  to  be  thankful,  for  it  is  a  most 
important  victory ;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  their  retiring  to  England  may  prove 
of  greater  advantage  to  us  than  their 
actual  captivity  here,  in  the  report  which 
they  may  make,  discouraging  further  pro- 
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seoution  of  their  attempts.  Especially 
Burgoyne,  if  he  Bcriously  thinks  our 
Independence  inevitable,  may  forward  a 
peace  much  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  his  own  honour  seems  concerned, 
and  must  stimulate  him  to  magnify  our 
strength  and  importance. 


1778,  June  13  th.  The  treaties  of  Al- 
liance and  free  Commerce  with  France, 
which  will  probably  lead  the  way  to  those 
with  many  other  European  Powers,  will 
make  this  year  a  memorable  Era,  tho' 
nothing  more  important  should  happen 
in  it. 

August  16th.  I  was  astonished  at  the 
Resolutions  of  the  Commons  in  favour  of 
the  Irish.  I  consider  them,  however,  as 
the  first  fruits  of  the  benefits  mankind 
will  receive  from  our  noble  struggle. 
This  and  the  success  of  the  Duke  of 
Kichmond's  motion  respecting  the  Toulon 
fleet,  seem  to  indicate  a  change  in  ad. 
ministration.  Ilnppy  for  us  they  cannot 
raise  Lord  Chatham  to  be  in  the  new. 

A  heavy  North-East  storm,  on  Tues- 
day Inst,  has  greatly  injured  our  Corn 
and  Tobacco,  and  forced  down  too  many 
of  our  half-ripe  Peaches.  I  expect  to 
hear  it  has  reached  the  fleets. 


JOHN  PAGE  TO  R.  n.  LEX. 

Williamshurg,  Dec.  9th,  1775. 
It  was  so  late  when  I  received  your 
letter,  and  I  have  been  so  engaged  in 
business  and  surrounded  by  company, 
that  I  am  scarcely  able  to  tell  you  that  I 
received  it,  and  by  no  means  have  time 
to  say  how  much  obliged  I  am  to  you  for 
writing  it.  But  however  much  I  am 
pressed  for  time,  I  cannot  conclude  with- 
out lamenting  the  unhappy  situation  of 
our  Country.  So  defenceless  is  it  that 
I  am  persuaded  that  a  couple  of  Frigates 
with  a  few  tenders  and  only  one  Kegi- 
mentx  might  at  this  time  make  as  com- 
plete a  conquest  of  all  the  lower  Counties 
of  Ya.  as  Ld.  Dunmore  has  made  of 
Princess  Ann  and  Norfolk.    Col.  Wood- 


ford, with  500  hundred  men,  has  been 
hitherto  prevented  from  passing  the  Great 
Bridge,  on  his  way  to  Norfolk,  by  a  body 
of  Negroes  headed  by  Scotchmen  and  a 
a  few  Regulars;  and  I  make  no  doubt 
that  before  he  can  pass,  Norfolk  will  be 
made  impregnable  by  land.  It  is  capa- 
ble of  being  strongly  fortified  on  a  small 
neck  of  land  near  the  Chureh,  where  it 
is  said  Lord  D.  has  for  some  time  past 
employed  several  hundred  negroes.  The 
only  way,  I  conceive,  that  town  can  be 
taken  without  Cannon,  must  be  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  night  and  throwing  into 
it  3  or  400  resolute  Fellows — and  to  make 
a  bold  push  at  the  Sloops  of  War  at  the 
same  time.  I  have  mentioned  this  to 
several,  but  unhappily  they  calV  it  a 
rash  attempt,  and  seemed  to  be  contented 
with  the  Expedition  now  carrying  on 
under  Col.  Woodford — which  if  it  should 
succeed,  can  only  force  our  enemies  on 
board  the  Ships,  and  oblige  them  to 
change  the  scene  of  the  War,  and  spread 
their  defiredations  farther.  I  wish  to  God 
we  had  a  few  armed  Vessels  to  take  the 
tenders.  We  might  very  much  distress 
their  ships  by  it.  I  approve  very  much 
(\jf  your  hint  of  procuring  them  from 
Bermuda  or  the  Northern  Colonies.  But 
most  of  the  Committee  and  Convention 
seem  to  think  it  in  vain  to  attempt  any- 
thing by  water.  I  think  this  may  be  at- 
tended with  fatal  consequences — for  if  no 
attempt  of  this  kind  is  made  before  Rein- 
forcements of  Ships  and  tenders  arrive, 
the  people  will  be  most  wretchedly  dis- 
pirited and  easily  crushed.  For  my  part, 
I  think  we  should  make  a  point  of  beepin'j 
possession  of  our  Bipers,  those  excellent 
channels  of  Commerce,  and  should  strain 
every  nerve  in  struggles  for  the  Dominion 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  rivers  at  least.  l\ 
is  certain  that  5000  men  cannot  defend 
our  Coast  against  the  depredations  of  the 
men  of  war  and  tendera  already  here— 
but  it  is  certain  that  500  men  io  armed 
vessels  could  easily  take  the  whole  fleet. 


Feb.  3d.,  1776.  I  have  been  always  of 
your  opinion  with  respect  to  our  present 
Commander  in  Chief.    All  orders  do  pass 
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thro'  him,  and  we  really  wish  to  be  in 
perfect  harmony  with  him. 


Feb.  19th,  1776.    I  moved  too,  with 
the  like  euccess,  that  the  eum  of  X40 
sboald  be  paid  to  Buck  trout,  for  his  inge- 
nuity in  conetructing,  and  to  defray  the 
expense  of  erecting  a  powder  mill ;  and 
to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  plan  of 
irorking  up  the  Salt  Petre  which  may  be 
collected  in  the  neighbouring  Counties, 
with  his  Hand  Powder  Mill  now  at  work 
in  this  City.     The  President — altho'  I 
told  the  Committee  I  would  engage  to 
make  100  fbs.  of  Powder  per  day  with  it, 
and  endeayonred  to  show  the  necessity  of 
encouraging  such  a  work — declared  that 
in  his  opinion  it  was  a  Bauble, — and  5 
members  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  not 
worth  the  reward   I  proposed.    I  was 
ashamed  for  the  Committee,  and  very 
much  hurt  to  find  that  my  recommenda- 
tion of  a  machine  which  I  understood 
perfectly  and  had  seen  tried,  and  a  man 
of  whose  ingenuity  I  had  before  produced 
proofs  by  showing  powder  of  his  making 
and  proving  its  excellence  by  actual  ez- 
^riments,  had  not  the  least  weight  with 
he  Committee.    This  mill,   Sir,  alone, 
fell  attended,  might  supply  a  great  part 
•f  our  Country  with  Powder,  I  shall  do 
it  I  can  to  encourage  the  man  to  go  on 
#ith  his  work.    I  think  private  subscrip- 
tions, until  the  Convention  meets,  may 
enable  him  to  be  very  serviceable.    The 
Committee  indeed,  on  finding  that  many 
people  in  Town  entertain  an  high  opinion 
of  this  Mill,  begin  to  appear  willing  to 
give  some  kind  of  encouragement  to  it. 


April  12th,  1776.  I  am  particularly 
obliged  to  you  for  so  readily  promising 
me  your  vote  and  interest  in  favour  of 
Col.  Qrayson.  Before  you  can  receive 
this  you.  will  have  seen  the  letters  to 
Got.  Eden  from  Lord  G.  Germain.  They 
had  a  good  effect  here.  I  think  almost 
every  man,  except  the  Treasurer,  is  will- 
ing to  declare  for  Independency.  But  I 
fear  it  is  too  late  fot  Va. ;  for  if  the  at- 


tack should  be  made  here,  which  we  have 
now  great  reason    to  expect,   we  shall 
be  able  to  make  but  a  poor  resistance. 
Our  army  is  but  an  handful  of  raw,  un- 
disciplined troops,    indifferently  armed, 
wretchedly  clothed,  and  without  tents  or 
Blankets.    Our  people,  in  some  places 
disconcerted  about  Ilenry's  Kesignation, 
in  others  on  account  of  the  removal  of 
the  Troops  from  their  Neighborhood,  and 
in  others  at  the  apprehensiojn  of  being 
removed,  as  the  People  of  Norfolk  and 
Princess  Ann  are  to  be,  into  the  interior 
parts  of  the  Country.    In  this  state  of 
things,  God  knows  what  will  be  the  con- 
sequence of  a  vigorous  push  made  by  a 
fleet  and  6  or  7  regiments.    It  is  happy 
for  us  that  General  Lee  is  here,  but  so 
weak  are  we  at  present,  our  troops  being 
so  badly  armed  and  accoutred,  that  I 
really  pity  him.    On  a  review  to  day, 
there  were  only  500  men  fit  for  duty. 
There  are  3  companies  at  York  and  0  at 
Ilampton.    I  trust  only  to  Ueaven  which 
has  hitherto  protected  us. 

I  would  to  God  you  could  be  here  at 
the  next  Convention.  It  would  be  happy 
for  us  if  you  could  be  all  spared  on  that 
occasion ;  if  you  could,  I  make  no  doubt 
you  might  easily  prevail  in  the  Conven- 
tion to  declare  for  Independency ^^  and  to 
establish  a  form  of  Government. 

(P.  S.)  I  suppose,  as  Mr.  Arundel  is 
appointed  Captain  of  a  company  of  Ar- 
tillery to  be  raised  here,  you  either  intend 
that  there  should  be  two  Companies,  or 
you  did  not  know  that  we  had  already 
raised  one.  If  the  latter  was  the  case,  I 
fear  there  will  be  some  confusion  here,  as 
Capt.  Innes,  who  is  captain  of  the  Com- 
pany, is  a  very  deserving  man,  and  was 
expelled  the  college  for  his  activity  in  the 
cause.  To  prevent  this,  and  indeed  as 
two  companies  are  really  wanted,  I  wish 
you  would  raise  another,  and  put  them 
both  on  the  Continental  Establishment. 


Williamsburg,  Dec.  20th,  1776. 

You  cannot  conceive  how  our  cause 

suffers  for  want  of  a  constant  and  speedy 

conveyance    of  Authentio    Intelligence 

from  State  to  State.     I  hope  the  late 
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resolations  of  Congress  respecting  the 
Posts  would  have  remedied  this  incon- 
venience, but  unhappily  it  has  not  been 
carried  into  execution.  The  Tories  pro- 
pagate what  lies  they  please  to  invent, 
and  it  is  often  long  before  we  can  contra- 
dict them.  Seldom  before  they  have 
made  a  bad  impression  somewhere.  Many 
people  here  were  greatly  alarmed  at  the 
letters,  which  it  is  said,  you  and  Col. 
Harrison  wrote  by  the  Post,  (I  have  not 
yet  seen  them,)  and  seem  to  think  all  is 
lost.  But  I  am  sure,  your  letters,  and  I 
suppose  Col.  Harrison's,  could  never  con- 
vey such  an  idea.  For  the  loss  of  every 
town  in  America,  must  be  but  a  small 
loss  compared  to  aU.  Some  people,  I 
fear,  wish  all  was  lost. 


WiUiamaburg,  Jan.  29th,  1777. 
P.  S. — There  is  a  sloop,  (the  one  I 
mentioned  in  my  letter,)  which  has  a 
number  of  soldier's  clothes  on  board, 
which  will  probably  be  taken  if  she 
ventures  up  the  Bay.  I  have  endeavored 
to  have  them  landed  and  put  on  the  backs 
of  the  poor  fellows,  who  cannot  march 
without  clothes.  But  the  Capt.  refuses 
to  deliver  them,  unless  by  an  order  of 
Congfess,  or  of  Mrs.  Buckannan  of  Balti- 
more. ♦  ♦  *  ♦  If  the  clothes  could  be 
sent  to  Fredericksburg,  they  would  be 
very  convenient  for  the  men  who  will 
rendezvous  there. 


WUIiatMburg,  Feb.  27th,  1777. 

If  I  can  have  any  weight  with  the 
Governor  and  Council,  no  pains  shall  be 
spared  to  put  our  Navy  on  a  respectable 
footing.  As  it  is,  I  think,  if  we  were  not 
too  diffident,  or  ignorant  of  the  effect  of 
]8  Pounders,  we  might  drive  away  the 
Men  of  War.    *  *  ♦ 

The  apprehension  of  an  Indian  War 
makes  the  people  immediately  on  the 
frontier,  who  are  the  best  troops  in  the 
world  for  the  defence  of  that  country, 
very  averse  to  leaving  it,  and  they  will 
not  enlist. 

I  can   hear   nothing  yet  of  casting 


cannon  here.  The  two  private  Powder 
mills — for  there  are  none  belonging  to  the 
public — stand  still  for  want  of  Saltpetre- 
A  fine  large  Galley  is  almost  finished 
in  North  Carolina,  but  we  have  no  guns 
proper  for  her,  and  we  want  at  least  50 
heavy  Cannon  for  the  necessary  protec- 
tion of  our  most  important  harbors.  We 
have  discovered  vast  quantities  of  Lapis 
Cdlaminaris  near  one  of  the  Copper  mines 
in  this  State,  so  that  we  might,  with  pro- 
per spirit  and  Industry,  supply  America 
with  Brass  and  Brass  Cannon.  Mr. 
David  Jameson,  one  of  our  board,  is  con- 
cerned in  a  Copper  mine,  where  he  thiobt 
that  20  or  30  hands  might  raise  copper 
enough  for  this  purpose,  and  the  Cala- 
mine lies  around  in  vast  abundance.  We 
have  had  specimens  of  this  stone  and  a 
small  experiment  made  on  some  copper 
with  it,  and  find  that  it  makes  fine  brass. 


Wms.  Burg,  August  29th,  1777. 
I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  forward 
the  works  you  mention,  but  I  have  long 
laboured  in  vain  to  draw  the  attention  of 
our  Countrymen  towards  the  Copper  and 
Lapis  Calaminaris. 


BoseweU,  Sep.  11th,  1777. 
I  return  you  many  thanks  for  the 
Hand  bill,  and  heartily  congratulate  you 
on  the  glorious  news  it  contiuns.  Col. 
(}ansevoort  deserves  the  highest  honours 
for  his  gallant  defence  of  Fort  Schuyler; 
and  Arnold,  whose  perseverance,  forti- 
tude, and  fearless  spirit,  nused  him  long 
since  high  in  my  esteem,  rises  still  higher 
by  his  rapid  march  to^  support  Fort 
Schuyler,  his  noble  resolution  to  attack 
the  Besiegers  at  all  events  rather  than 
suffer  the  Garrison  to  fall  into  their  bands, 
and  above  all  by  the  Terror  which  bis 
approach  seemed  to  spread  tbro'  the 
British  Army  and  the  happy  effects  of 
this  Consternation.  And  what  shall  I 
say  of  the  Generals  Herkimer  and  Starke, 
the  Colonels  Warner  and  Willet  I  can- 
not sufficiently  admire  them.  Happy  for 
us,  that  quarter  of  America  teemj  with 
Heroes. 
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I  think  it  the  happiest  event  of  the 
War  that  Ticonderoga  was  evacuated,-— 
for  otherwise  Burgoyne  would  not  have 
Tenturcd  so  far  into  the  Country.  Had 
be  been  forced  to  make  regular  approaches 
and  attack  that  place  in  form,  and  been 
long  detained  by  a  stout  resistance,  he 
must  either  have  set  down  at  that  Post 
afler  its  surrender,  or  if  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege,  have  retired  to  Crown 
Point;  BO  that  I  think  St.  Clair's  retreat 
a  happy  circumstance;  and  almost  think 
that  if  Burgoyne  has  not  seen  the  votes 
of  Congress  condemning  that  step,  he  will 
now  think  it  but  a  manoGuvre.  Do  you 
recollect  your  conversation  with  Major 
Butler  of  Charleston,  in  the  Coffee  House 
Porch  at  Wms.  Burg,  on  the  subject  of 
defendiDg  Ticonderoga?  I  think  you 
spoke  of  it  as  a  place  of  little  consequence, 
which  surprised  us  much,  and  upon  our 
expressing  some  surprise  at  your  opinion, 
joa  added  that  you  believed  Congress  had 
ordered  it  to  be  evacuated ;  which  I  looked 
upon  to  be  the  case  until  I  saw  the 
votes  above-mentioned»  and  then  I  con- 
cluded you  must  have'  spoken  it  in  jest 
and  for  the  sake  of  argument. 

Some  people  here  are  greatly  afraid, 
that  Howe,  when  forced  to  abandon  his 
dteiigns  against  Philadelphia,  will  thro' 
Texation  and  Revenge  lay  waste  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  and  canton  his  troops 
for  the  Winter  in  those  States.  We  have 
have  an  excellent  body  of  Militia,  but 
unhappily  we  have  not  Tents,  &o.,  &c., 
for  a  sufficient  number  of  them.  Is  there 
no  possibility  for  cutting  out  an  excuse  for 
Prance  to  declare  War  against  England? 
Can  she  not,  with  a  safe,  Catholic  con- 
"cionce,  endeavor  to  restore  the  unhappy 
race  of  the  Stuarts  f  May  not  th e  present 
cruel  Usurper  be  told,  that  he  has  far  ex- 
ceeded any  of  that  family  in.  acts  of 
Tyranny;  even  the  English  themselves 
have  no  good  reason  to  object  to  their 
restoration,  and  the  Scotch  must  be 
strangely  altered  to  be  less  zealous  and 
active  in  this  favorite  work,  than  they 
were  in  1715  or  1745. 

(P.  S.)  I  heartily  congratulate  you, 
on  the  gallant  behaviour  of  our  kinsman, 
Capt  Lee,  of  the  light  Horse. 

Vot.  XXVII— 17 


WiRiamshtirg,  Oct.  17th,  1777. 

I  this  moment  received  yours  of  the 
10th  inst.  by  the  return  of  our  Express, 
and  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  par- 
ticular account  you  have  given  me  of  our 
attack  on  the  Enemy.  From  your  ac- 
count of  this  affair,  and  Weedon's  par- 
ticular detail  of  the  Plan,  March,  and 
Disposition  of  Attack,  I  look  upon  it 
to  be  one  of  the  best  concerted,  but 
worst  executed  expeditions  and  At- 
tacks, which  ever  was  made.  However, 
as  our  troops  have  learnt  experience  by 
it,  and  are  willing  to  make  a  second 
trial  of  their  Courage  and  skill,  and  have 
also  received  a  considerable  reinforcement 
since  their  repulse,  which  makes  them 
very  much  resemble  the  Hydra,  I  trust 
they  will  be  more  successful  in  their  next 
attempt  and  show  us  that  they  have  not 
an  Hercules  to  deal  with.  For  my  own 
part  however,  /  Iiad  rather  fight  such 
battles  every  day  than  not  fight  at  all. 
For  we  not  only  have  the  advantage  of 
gaining  experience  by  frequent  engage- 
ments, but  we  must  at  length  break  up 
and  destroy,  or  worry  our  Enemies  to 
death.  They  will  soon  be  taught  to 
reason  in  this  manner:  ''If  we  are  to 
depend  upon  reinforcements  and  supplies 
of  Provisions  sent  us  from  the  distance 
of  3000  miles,  and  our  enemies,  having 
supplies  at  hand  and  recruits  daily  com- 
ing in,  can  easily,  after  every  defeat,  meet 
us  with  renewed,  or  at  least  undimin- 
ished numbers;  and  if  we  add  to  this 
that  a  total  defeat  to  us  must  be  ruinous, 
not  only  to  our  affairs  in  America — but 
perhaps  to  Britain  herself,  what  folly  is 
it  to  contend  any  longer  for  the  Conquest 
of  America!  We  see  that  the  loss  of 
Towns  and  the  rout  of  Armies,  serves 
but  to  embitter  and  to  instruct  our  ene- 
mies, whilst  our  very  victories  must  ruin 
us.  Our  unavoidable  losses  in  killed  and 
wounded,  the  necessary  guards  for  the 
sick  and  wounded  after  such  incessant 
Attacks  and  fatigues,  and  the  garrisons 
for  the  Posts  we  must  Occupy,  must  in  a 
short  time  so  weaken  us,  that  it  will  be 
at  least  impossible  to  make  any  farther 
progress  in  our  Victories."  But  enough 
of  this  Reverie. 

I  am  myself  much  pleased  with  the 
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plan  and  proposals  of  the  French  Officers, 
but  am  much  afraid  that  our  Apsembly 
•will  be  too  much  prejudiced  against  For- 
eigners to  accept  it;  and  our  officers  are 
so  conceited  and  so  jealous  of  the  Frencii, 
that  I  fear  it  'will  meet  with  great  oppo- 
sition from  that  quarter.    However,  as 
far  as  my  opinion  can  influence  any  of 
the  members  I  shall  give  it  freely.    The 
Capt.  La  Porte  de  Crome,  who  was  out 
on  the  recruiting  service  when  I  men- 
tioned him  to  you,  now  proposes  jointly 
with  Mons.  Baury,an  accomplished  young 
Officer,  to  raise  a  French  Regiment  in  the 
West  India  Islands  for  50  dollars  per 
man,  to  be  paid  on  producing  the  men  in 
this  State;  provided  they  can  have  the 
command  as  Colo,  and  Lieut.  Colo.  They 
ask  for  nothing  in  advance,  for  they  think 
they  can  recruit  men  and  import  them  • 
equipt  for  50  dollars  each.    If  so,  I  think 
it  the  cheapest  way  of  raising  men.    I 
am  sure  those  we  raise  now  cost  us  more. 
If  the  Assembly  should  refuse  their  offer, 
would  it  not  be  worthy  the  consideration 
of  Congress  whether  they  should  not  ac- 
cept of  it?     For  I  shall  advise  them  to 
tender  their  services  to  Congress  if  re- 
fused here. 

p,  S. — I  have  this  moment  read  a  more 
particular  account  of  the  late  action  writ- 
ten by  Capt.  Pierce,  which  has  induced 
me  to  alter  my  opinion  of  that  affair.  I 
think  now  that  it  was  much  better  con- 
ducted than  I  before  thought,  and  the 
bravery  of  our  Troops  makes  full  amends 
for  the  misfortune. 


well,  and  translates  it  into  Italian,  Span- 
ish or  French.  Into  French,  elegantly, 
as  he  showed  by  his  translations  of  our 
letters  to  the  Havannah  and  New  Or- 
leans. ♦  *  * 

I  lost  an  opportunity  of  writing  to  yea 
by  the  last  Post,  as  I  was  out  of  town 
great  part  of  the  week,  and  as  I  returned 
not  till  yesterday,  and  was  then  engaged 
at  Church  all  day,  and  in  company  late 
at  night,  and  am  just  about  to  prepare 
for  the  Ball  this  evening,  I  can  only 
scribble  these  lines  by  way  of  letter  and 
apology. 


Wmiamsbtirg,  Nov.  9th,  1777. 
The  Apppmbly,  it  seems,  have  offered 
Csvpt.  L'ynut6  the  command  of  an  Acade- 
mv  instead  nf  a  Regiment.  I  suppose  he 
wUI  not  accept  of  this  offer.  We  have 
with  us  a  very  able  engineer  who  will 
nntlertalte  tl»i«  Imsiness  if  offere<l  to  him. 
Ho  has  shown  his  skill  and  great  abili- 
ties, in  the  directions  he  has  given  for 
fortifying  some  of  our  Harbors,  and  in  a 
most  excellent  treatise  he  has  written  on 
maritime  defence  and  on  the  principles  of 
Fortification.     He  understands  English 


Wms.  Burg,  17th  Feb.,  1778. 
The  resolution  of  Assembly  you  men- 
tion respecting  the  Galleys  to  be  stationed 
on  the  Rappahannock,  I  have  never  seen, 
but  will  enquire  for  it  If  we  had  twenty 
or  thirty  32  pounders,  we  might,  in  my 
opinion,  secure  our  Rivers,  but  without 
more  heavy  canibn  we  cannot  defend 
them.  I  wish  you  had  mentioned  the 
situation,  or  station,  of  the  Men  of  War, 
and  their  strength.  Perhaps  sometb'mg 
might  be  done  to  remove  them.  I  am 
much  pleased  with  Capt  Loyaut*  and 
have  assisted  him  with  all  my  ability. 


Wmiamshurg,  May  7th.  1778. 

As  to  the  report  you  have  heard  respect- 
ing the  stipulation  with  the  Delegates 
in  Gloucester,  I  am  pretty  certain  yon 
have  been  misinformed.  However,  I  have 
often  heard  it  said  that  you  had  made  the 
motion  you  mention,  and  have  as  often 
declared  that  I  could  not  believe  it  for 
even  if  you  had  any  pique  agunst  the 
Generni,  yon  were  too  good  a  Politician 
and  Whig  to  attempt  to  remove  bim 
from  the  command  he  holds,  and  that 
I  believed  it  to  be  a  stale  trick  of  the 
Tories.  ♦  *  * 

P.  Grymes  is  actually  elected,  I  am 
told,  and  old  Wormley  was  within  a 
few  votes  of  being  sent  with  him. 
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FROM  UTTERS  OF  F.  LIGHTFOOT  LEE  TO  R. 

H.  LEE. 

July  16th,  1776.  The  11th  of  next 
month  CoPs.  Ilarrison  and  Braxton  are 
no  longer  Delegates,  and  as  Mr.  Jefferson 
is  determined  to  go  home  then,  we  shall 
be  without  a  representation,  unless  you 
join  us.  We  have  not  heard  when  Mr. 
Wythe  intends  to  be  here. 


Torktoum,  Pa,,  Dec.  15th,  1777. 
We  have  reason  to  think  that  there 
are  many  eminaries  of  the  enemy  sent 
into  the  country,  and  some  to  the  parts 
of  Virginia  adjoining  this  State.  I  wish 
you  would  urge  the  Executive  Power  to 
have  some  active,  spirited  whigs,  in  those 
counties  to  keep  the  most  vigilant  eye 
over  them,  especially  where  there  are 
prisoners  of  war.  We  find  the  peo- 
ple of  Frederick  begin  to  be  poisoned. 


Menokin,  June  25th,  1778. 

Some  of  the  people  in  the  lower  end  of 
Westmoreland  have  lately  been  a  little 
turbulent.     Several  of   them  associated 
aod  were  in  arms  to  oppose  the  execution 
of  the  militia  law.     However,  they  have 
been  quelled  without  bloodshed,  and  the 
ring-leaders  are  in  the  hands  of  justice. 
These  ill-humours  among  the  people  are 
altogether  owing  to  the  many  infamous 
lies  whch  are  circulated  by  the  incor- 
rigible villains,  whom  the  mistaken  poli- 
cy of  our  country  has  supp  sed  to  re- 
main with  us.     *    *    *    The  Junto,  by 
their  lies    and    intrigues,   have    so  far 
carried  their  point  as  to  throw    some 
little  discredit  upon  us,  but  have  missed 
their    great   aim  of   removing  obstruc- 
tions to  their  jobbing  schemes.    I  think 
you  are  perfectly  right  in  not  gratifying 
them  by  resenting  the  ill-treatment  of 
the  Assembly.    The  Esq.,  says  Mr.  Har- 
vey, who  got  to  Williamsbarg  after  the 
election,  was  much  offended,  and  made 
those  who  had  been  taken  in  by  certain 
gentry,  perfectly  ashamed  of  themselves. 
I  suppose  they  would  now  willingly  return 
you  thanks  to  make  up  with  you,  though 


they  will  again  be  taken  in  by  the  same 
wretches.  How  imperfect  a  creature  is 
man.  We  have  bad  fine,  seasonable 
weather,  and  I  think  the  crops  are  in  a 
good  way. 


Menokin,  July  12th,  1778. 

I  find  the  people  in  this  part  of  the 
country  not  in  the  least  hurt  by  the  war* 
They  are  better  doathed;  and  I  think 
bettered  in  every  circumstance.  But 
there  is  a  lamentable  indolence  and  inat- 
tention to  public  affairs  in  the  gentlemen, 
which  leaves  the  people  open  to  the  arts 
of  every  designing  rascal,  and  has  occa- 
sioned some  discontents  and  an  aversion 
to  entering  into  the  army. 

The  weather  is  so  excessive  hot  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  do  so  much  to- 
wards setting  things  right,  as  I  could 
wish  ;  but  from  what  I  have  seen,  I  am 
sore  the  people  only  want  to  be  well  in- 
formed, to  do  every  thing  that  is  desired 
of  them. 


Menokin,  Aug.  12th,  1778. 

I  am  as  heartily  tired  of  the  knavery 
and  stupidity  of  the  generality  of  man- 
kind as  you  can  be.  But  it  is  our  duty 
to  stem  the  torrent  as  much  as  we  can, 
and  to  do  all  the  service  in  our  power,  to 
our  country  and  friends.  The  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  so  will  be  the  great- 
est of  all  rewards.  1  have  very  little 
hopes  from  the  present  race.  They  are 
'too  much  infected  with  the  views  of  Bri- 
tain, but  by  proper  regulations  to  en- 
largo  the  understanding  and  improve  the 
morals  of  the  rising  generation,  we  may 
give  a  fair  opportunity  to  succeeding  Pa- 
triots of  making  their  country  flourishing 
and  happy.  But  this  must  be  the  work  of 
Peace  :  in  the  mean  time  we  must  strug- 
gle with  the  present  degeneracy,  and 
prevent  as  much  of  its  bad  effects  as  pos- 
sible. 

August  20th. — We  have  had  a  bad  gust, 
and  heavy  continued  rains  for  five  weeks, 
which  have  injured  the  crops  very  much. 
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Philadelphia,  Deo.  16th,  1778. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  yoar  disgast  at  the 
wickedness  and  folly  of  mankind.  I 
have  so  much  of  the  same  feeling,  that  I 
am  sure  );here  can  be  no  condition  in  life 
more  unhappy  than  to  engage  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  with  hon- 
est intentions.  But  hard  as  the  lot  is,  it 
must  be  done,  at  least  till  things  have  got 
into  a  tolerable  way.    *    ♦    ♦ 

Congress  has  as  yet  done  nothing  in 
finance  or  foreign  affairs.  I  fear  there  is 
a  design  in  some  that  nothing  Ihall  be 
done,  that  things  may  get  into  such  dis- 
order as  to  make  the  people  wish  for  the 
old  government.  Congress  has  no  power, 
and  every  villain  whom  they  want  to  call 
to  account,  insults  them.  The  enclosed 
letter  from  Mr.  Lawrence  will  give  you 
an  account  of  his  resignation  and  his 
reasons.  He  is  really  an  honest  man, 
and  I  hope  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 


FROM  SAME. 

Williamsburg,  Aug.  17th,  1777. 

A  letter  from  General  Hand  to  Col. 
Campbell  of  Tohogony  County,  says  that 
he  expects  to  be  attacked  by  500  of  the 
English  besides  Indians,  and  wants  a  re- 
inforcement of  400  for  the  garrison  of 
Fort  Pitt.  Few  troops  at  WmsBurg  and 
no  General.  Col.  Theodorick  Bland  to 
be  married  to  Mrs.  Yates.  The  Mt. 
Airy  family  are  well.  Only  10  of  Lane's 
company  took  the  oath  when  tendered. 
Many  refuse  it  in  Northumberland  and 
Bichmond ;  Lancaster  and  the  counties  to 
the  southward  took  the  oath,  except  Bruns-* 
wick  and  some  about  Princess  Anne  and 
Norfolk. 


out,  gives  me  great  reason  to  hope  that 
if  the  enemy  should  invade  our  coantry, 
the  Virginia  Militia  would  be  able  to 
withstand  the  mercenaries  of  the  British 
Tyrant.  Their  zeal  to  assist  their  coan- 
try was  so  great  in  many  counties,  that 
the  numbers  which  were  required  of 
them  by  the  Goyernor  and  Council  were 
readily  made  up  of  volunteers.  I  con- 
gratulate you  upon  General  Starke's 
signal  victory  near  Bennington.  A  few 
more  such  strokes  will  wither  the  iJurels 
which  Burgoyne  had  gained  before  Ty- 
conderoga.    *    ♦    * 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  spirits  of 
the  French  begin  to  rise.  If  they  will 
only  prevent  the  English  from  sending 
over  any  more  mercenaries,  I  think  we 
may  give  a  good  account  of  what  tories 
they  now  have  in  America, 


Mansfield,  Oct  7th,  1777. 

I  congratulate^u  upon  the  success  of 
our  arms  in  the  North.  In  a  short  time 
I  hope  to  hear  that  General  Gates  has  de- 
molished Burgoyne's  Army,  he  will  then 
be  able  powerfully  to  assist  General  W. 
against  Mr.  Howe.  We  have  a  report 
here  that  Gen'l  de  Coudray  was  drowned 
in  crossing  the  Schuylkill,  pray  inform 
me  of  the  truth  of  it.  I  ehould  be  much 
concerned  at  the  loss  of  so  able  an  officer. 
Sullivan  might  have  been  better  spared. 

The  Post  from  the  nortbwaM  seldom 
comes  in,  and  when  it  does,  only  brings 
us  old  papers  from  Baltimoie.  Ought 
not  one  to  come  immediately  from  York 
to  Virginia?  In  the  hurry  in  which  Con- 
gress was  forced  to  remove  from  Phila- 
delphia, I  fear  some  of  their  papers  must 
have  been  lost. 


FROM    THS    LETTERS    OF    MANN    PAGE,   JR., 
TO    R.   H.   LEE. 

Mansfield,  Sept.  2d,  1777. 

The  appearance  of  Howe's  Fleet,  in 
our  bay,  alarmed  the  lower  parts  of  the 
country  to  a  very  great  degree,  but  the 
alacrity  with  which  the  militia,  who 
were  called  from  the  upper  parts,  turned 


Mansfield,  Oct  14th,  1777. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  par- 
ticular account  of  the  Battle  of  German- 
town,  in  your  letter  by  CoL  Harrison. 
It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  ut- 
most skill  of  a  (General,  and  the  greatest 
bravery  of  soldiers  cannot  enaare  success: 
but  that  the  event  of  Battles  maat  be 
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determined  so  often  by  accident.    The 
bravest  soldiers   have  sometimes   been 
struck  by.  a  Panic,  and  have  soon  recover- 
ed from  it.    Our  troops,  I  make  no  doubt* 
have  recovered  from  theirs,  and  will,  in 
the  next  engagement  of  the  Enemy,  give 
a  good   account  of  them.     They  have 
already  seen  that  they  can  conquer  the 
British  troops,  and  they  will  be  stimula- 
ted by  every  sense  of  shame  and  Honour 
to  regain  the  Reputation  vrhich  they  have 
lost    I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  we  have 
lost  many  valuable  Officers,  but  rejoice 
that  the  loss  of  the  Enemy  was  much 
more  considerable  than  ours.    We  are 
told  that  when  the  account  of  the  Ene- 
my* having  got  possession  of  Philadel- 
phia reached  Williamsburg,  the  City  was 
as  much  frightened  as  if  they  had  been 
attacked  themselves.   Our  Ezecutiv^body 
appears  not  to  have  been  free  from  Alarm ; 
for  they  immediately  empowered  Qene- 
ral  Nelson  to  raise  5000  volunteers,  and 
march  to  join  the  army.    Not  long  before 
they  had  disbanded  the  Militia,  who  had 
been  collected  at  a  great  expense.    Had 
4(X)0  of  them  been  sent,  as  General  Nel- 
son requested  some  weeks  ago,  they  might 
have  done  good  service,  for  they  were 
fine  looking  men,  and  well  armed. 


WtUiamsburg,  May  15th,  1778. 

I  rejoice  with  you  upon  the  glorious 
treaty,  which  has  lately  been  concluded 
by  our  Commissioners  with  the  Court  of 
France.    The  terms  are  so  truly  gener- 
008  that  the  most  artful  agent  of  Britain 
will  not  be  able  to  prejudice  the  mind  of 
the  weakest  American   against    it.    If 
America  would  now  exert  herself  to  send 
a  proper  force  into  the  field,  in  all  human 
probability  this  campaign  would  termi- 
nate the  War.    Our  Assembly  seems  to 
be  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  making 
^e  Army  respectable,  and  will  do  their 
part  towards  it.    Yesterday  in  Commit- 
tee they  voted  500  Horse,  and  mean  to 
add  2000  Infantry,  for  the  reinforcement 
of  the  Grand  Army.    I  entertain  great 
hopes  that  these  troops  may  be  raised 
without  our  being  reduced  to  the  necessi- 
ty of  a  draught.    The  spark  of  liberty  is 


not  yet  extinct  among  our  people,  and  if 
properly  fanned  by  the  gentlemen  of  in- 
fluence, will,  I  make  no  doubt,  burst  out 
again  into  a  flame. 

We  were  not  able,  through  want  of 
members,  to  make  a  House  till  Tuesday, 
when  Col.  Harrison  was  elected  Speaker: 
owing  principally  to  a  majority  of  the 
members  present  being  from  the  lower 
counties  upon  James  and  York  Rivers. 
Our  friend,  Mr.  Jefferson,  was  greatly 
outvoted.  Pray  inform  our  Republican 
friends  of  the  true  cause  of  that  appoint- 
ment, that  they  may  not  for  a  moment 
entertain  a  thought  that  we  are  lapsing 
into  Aristocracy  because  an  aristocrati- 
cal  gentleman  is  at  our  head.  We  have 
many  true  Whigs',  and  they  are  upon 
their  guard. 


May  21st,  1778,  WiUiamsburg. 

Our  people  are  too  desirous  of  Peace, 
and  the  report  of  the  embarkation  of  the 
Enemy  seems  to  have  damped  that  ardour 
which  a  few  days  ago  I  flattered  myself 
had  begun  to  spread.  The  500  horse 
which  I  informed  yon  had  been  voted  by 
the  Committee,  are  reduced  to  a  regiment 
of  350.  A  bill  for  raising  2000  volun- 
teers to«[iake  up  our  quota  of  troops,  is 
pretty  forward,  and  it  is  intended  to 
raise  our  Battalion  of  State  troops  for 
garrison  duty.  Measures  will  also  be 
taken  to  recruit  our  regiments  with  men 
to  serve  during  the  war.  These  are  all 
our  military  proceedings.  I  wish  them 
all  to  be  successful,  but  fear  the  fate  of  all 
except  the  House  bill.  This,  I  think, 
will  meet  with  success,  for  many  gentle- 
men of  influence  intend  to  serve  at  their 
own  expense. 

Your  fear  that  we  should  lose  the  ser- 
vices of  Mens.  Loyaut6  have  been  too 
well  founded.  He  has  resigned.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with 
him,  and  found  him  to  be  sensible  and 
polite.  I  hoped  our  country  would  have 
received  great  advantages  from  his  abili- 
ties ;  but  unfortunately  a  dispute  arose 
concerning  rank,  between  him  and  the 
Officers  of  the  Artillery,  over  whom  he 
chiims  the  right  of  commanding.    They 
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all  (even  Col.  Marshall)  threatened  to  re- 
sign if  Mons.  Loyaut6  was  to  command 
them,  the  matter  was  referred  by  the 
Governor  and  Council  to  the  Assembly, 
the  House  of  Delegates  determined  that 
his  appointment  did  not  give  him  the  com- 
mand which  he  claimed.  He  still  might 
have  kept  his  corps  of  men  and  have 
proceeded  in  disciplining  them,  but  in 
disgust  he  resigned.  I  am  sorry  we  have 
lost  him,  but  the  loss  must  be  attributed 
to  his  own  caprice,  as  he  received  no 
slight  from  the  Assembly.  Indeed,  the 
words  of  the  resolution  appointing  him 
Inspector  General  by  no  means  warrant 
the  claim  which  he  sat  up  for  command. 


May  25th,  1778. 

The  enemy  left  our  Bay  on  Saturday 
last,  and  stood  a  S.  W.  course.  I  suppose 
they  are  gone  to  take  care  of  their  W. 
India  Islands. 


July  21st,  1778. 

Lord  Chatham's  death  has  happened 
very  favorably  for  us,  I  have  long  been 
afraid  of  him ;  for  added  to  his  great 
abilities,  he  so  entirely  possessed  the  con- 
fidence of  the  nation,  he  could  have 
brought  them  to  undertake  any  thing. 
Besides,  his  system  of  Politics  was  by  no 
means  fitted  for  N.  America. 

The  account  you  give  of  Capt.  Jones, 
of  the  Ranger,  is  very  agreeable,  it  will 
put  the  Enemy  to  a  little  more  expense  to 
guard  their  Coast.  I  wish  some  of  our 
enterprising  Generals  would  visit  the 
Coast  of  North  Britain,  we  should  see 
how  those  Gentry,  who  are  so  fond  of 
going  abroad  to  fight,  would  relish  it  at 
Home. 


Mansjield,  March  16th,  1779. 

I  sincerely  rejoice  with  you  that  the 
Torrent  of  faction  begins  to  subside,  and 
that  the  People  are  returning  to  a  more 
dispassionate  way  of  thinking  than  they 
have  been  in  for  some  time  past.  In  the 
first  moments  of  misrepresentation  the 


vulgar  are  too  apt  to  be  led  away,  aod 
from  a  generous  though  improper  pu* 
sion    become  dupes  to   the  artifices  of 
any    designing     villain,    who   viU   be 
hardy  enough:  to  traduce  the  most  Ti^ 
tuous  characters.    But   sooner  or  later 
they  will  recover  from  their  frenzj,  toA 
do  justice  to  that  innocence  which  they 
before  abused.     In  your  case,  ta  thej 
have  been  precipitately  hurried  on  to 
give  credit  to  Mr.  Deane's  assertions,  so 
they  will  upon  cooler  reflection  acknowl- 
edge your  integrity,  and  do  justice  to tl>« 
injured  character  of  your  Brother.  Jqkmm 
Brother's  zeal  in  getting*  the  11th  umd 
12th  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Commei^»c 
rescinded  must  prove  to  America  hii  ^^ 
tention  to  her  Interests,  and  Mr.  B— '« 
intercepted  letters  ought  to  convince  Hkm  « 
World,  that  the  opposition  to  yon  ars^ 
your  family  arises  from  private 
ment  only.     Pray,  my  dear  sir, 
ber  your  promise  to  send  me  the 
which  contains  those  letters.    I  hiTC  i 
one  of  them,  and  feel  my  cnriositj  t^* 
more  raised  to  see    the  others.   If      it 
would  not  give  you  too  much  tronUe  *d 
collect  them,  I  should  be  much  obliged  *» 
you  for  all  the  pieces,  on  both  sides,  whi«k 
relate  to  your  dispute  with  Mr.  Deaoe.     I 
have  seen  but  few  of  them,  forwefidioa 
get  a  paper  from  Philadelphia. 


Mansfield,  March  30th,  1779- 

The  enclosed  paper  I  would  haie  6«p' 
you  by  the  last  Post,  if  I  had  known  ** 
time  that  the  Northern  Post  had  come  i*** 
It  will  show  you  how  impotent  an  anti^*^ 
nist  you  have  in  Mr.  B. 


Mansfield,  Dec.  15th,  1780, 

I  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
with  you  to  have  given  my  opposition 
that  unjust  Law,  which  makes  the  pt^ 
ent  depreciated  Currency  a  tender  in  ^ 
charge  of  all  debts  and  contracts.  11*^^^ 
been  told  that  the    yeas  and  no's  **^ 
taken  upon  the  passage  of  that  Law;   ^ 
so,  pray  send  me  that  sheet  of  the  Jo"*'' 
nal.    I  think,  however,  I  could  noima'^ 
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the  greater  portion  of  the  friends  to  the 
Law. 


7B0M  TEX  LXTTJERS   OF    GKOROB    XASON  TO 

Gunsion  Hall,  May  Slst,  1775. 

We  have  seen  nothing  here  from  the 
Congress :  I  preeame  their  deliberations 
are  (as  thej  oaght  to  be)  a  profound 
secret  I  hope  the  procuring  arms  and 
ammnnition  next  winter,  when  the  ships 
of  war  can't  cruise  on  our  coasts,  as  well 
as  the  means  of  laying  in  good  maga- 
sioes  of  ProTisions,  kc,,  to  the  Northward 
will  be  properly  attended  to.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

I  think  yoQ  are  happy  in  -having  Dr. 
Franklin  at  the  Congress,  as  I  imagine 
no  man  better  knows  the  intentions  of 
the  Ministry,  the  temper  of  the  Nation, 
and  the  interest  of  the  Minority. 


G.  Han,  March  4th,  1777. 

The  gallies  now  building  I  hope  will 
be  able  to  afford  sufficient  protection  to 
our  Bay.  I  am  sure  they  are  as  many 
as  can  possibly  be  built  and  manned  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  the  Assembly.  I 
should  be  glad  to  be  informed  if  the 
Goyemor  and  Council  have  proposed  to 
the  Congress  to  furnish  them  out  small 
gallies,  in  lieu  of  those  they  ordered  to 
be  built  here,  for  the  protection  and 
transportation  of  their  troops  over  our 
Rivers ;  and  the  result. 


July  21st,  1778,  ( Qunston  Sail.) 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  last 
papers,  and  the  agreeable  news  they  con- 
tain. American  prospects  brighten  every 
day ;  nothing,  I  think,  but  the  speedy 
arrival  of  a  strong  British  Squadron  can 
save  the  Enemy's  Fleet  and  Army  at 
New  York ;  indeed  as  to  their  fleet  I 
trust  the  blow  is  already  struck.  We  are 
apt  to  wish  for  peace,  I  confess  I  am, 
although  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that 
War  is  the  present  interest  of  these  Uni- 
ted States.    The  Union  is  yet  incomplete. 


and  will  be  so  until  the  inhabitants  of  all 
the  Territory  from  Cape  Breton  to  the 
Mississippi  are  included  in  it.  While 
Great  Britain  possesses  Canada  and  West 
Florida,  she  will  continually  be  setting 
the  Indians  upon  us,  and  while  she  holds 
the  Harbors  of  Augustine  and  Ilalifax, 
especially  the  latter,  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  protect  our  trade  or  Coasts  from  her 
depredations  ;  at  least  for  many  years  to 
come.  The  possession  of  these  two  places 
would  save  us  more  than  half  a  million 
a  year,  and  we  should  then  quickly  have 
a  fleet  sufficient  for  the  common  protec- 
tion of  our  own  Coasts :  For  without 
some  strong  holds  in  America,  or  Naval 
Magazines  in  our  neighborhood.  Great 
Britain  could  seldom  or  never  keep  a 
squadron  here.  If  she  loses  her  Army 
now  in  America,  or  is  obliged  to  with- 
draw it,  one  of  which  I  think  must  hap- 
pen, this  important  object  will  probably 
be  obtained  in  the  course  of  another 
campaign.  If  the  British  Ministry  act 
consistently  and  in  Character,  they  will 
not  recognise  our  independence  until  this 
business  is  completed,  and  until  our  pre- 
judices against  Great  Britain  are  more 
firmly  rooted,  and  we  become  better  re- 
conciled to  foreign  manners  and  manu- 
factures. It  will  require  no  great  length 
of  time  to  accomplish  this,  and  then  the 
wisdom  of  British  Councils  will  seize  the 
auspicious  moment  and  acknowledge  our 
Independence.  Lord  Chatham's  death 
does  not  seem  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
papers  with  certainty ;  but  from  the  in- 
firm condition  in  which  he  appeared  in 
the  House  of  Lords  in  April,  the  account 
is  more  than  probable. 

One  cannot  help  being  concerned  at 
the  death  of  a  wise  and  good  man ;  yet  it 
is  certainly  a  favorable  event  to  America. 
There  was  nothing  I  dreaded  so  much  as 
his  taking  the  Helm,  and  nothing  I  more 
heartily  wish  than  the  continuance  of  the 
present  Ministry.  After  his  Most  Chris- 
tian Majesty,  and  happiness  and  pros- 
perity to  the  French  Nation,  my  next 
toast  shall  be,  "  Long  life  and  continu- 
ance in  Office  to  the  present  British  Min- 
istry," in  the  first  bottle  of  good  Claret  I 
get,  and  I  expect  some  by  the  ships  from 
France. 
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G.  EaU,  Aug,  24th,  1778. 

TVe  have  such  various  and  vague  ac- 
counts of  our  affairs  to  the  Northward 
and  of  the  movements  of  the  French 
Fleet,  that  I  am  extremely  anxious  to 
know  with  certainty  what  is  doing.  Is 
our  Army  drawn  near  to  King's  Bridge  ? 
Are  the  enemy's  outposts  abandoned? 
Is  New  York  effectually  besieged  ?  Are, 
or  can  the  Enemy  be  prevented  from 
foraying  upon  Long  Island  and  Staten 
Island?  Is  the  Cork  Fleet  of  Victuallers 
arrived  at  New  York ;  or  was  the  report  a 
piece  of  Artifice  ?  or  has  any  such  fleet 
actually  sailed  ?  Has  Lord  Howe's  fleet 
left  Sandy  Hook  and  gone  to  Rhode  Is- 
land, or  are  the  English  ships  which  ap- 
peared there  a  fleet  lately  from  Great 
Britain,  and  what  has  been  the  conse- 
quence of  their  meeting  with  the  Count 
D'  Estaing's  Squadron  ?  Are  the  French 
land  forces  landed  on  Rhode  Island,  to 
act  in  concert  with  Gen.  Sullivan,  or  are 
they  thought  to  be  able  to  Burgoyne 
the  British  troops  there?  I  am  almost 
ashamed  of  having  asked  you  so  many 
questions.  I  think  they  are  nearly  equal 
to  the  string  with  which  Old  Col.  Cary 
once  harassed  Doctor  Francis,  upon  his 
coming  on  shore  at  Hampton.  If  Lord 
Howe,  with  his  fleet,  has  really  left  New 
York,  the  British  Army  must  be  in  the 
most  desperate  circumstances,  and  his  in- 
tention must  be  to  draw  off  the  attention 
of  the  French  Squadron,  untill  the  Troops 
can  embark,  and  run  down  to  the  South- 
ward, where  they  can  get  provisions,  for 
I  hardly  think  they  can  have  provisions 
for  a  long  voyage.    *    *    * 

If  the  Congress  or  any  of  your  friends 
should  have  occasion  to  purchase  a  quan- 
tity of  Tobacco  in  this  part  of  the  Coun- 
try, I  would  beg  leave  to  recommend  my 
friend  and  neighbour,  Mr.  Martin  Cock- 
burn.  He  was  regularly  bred  to  busi- 
ness in  a  very  capital  house  in  London, 
and  I  know  no  man  whose  attachment  to 
the  American  Cause,  or  whose  Integrity, 
Diligence  and  Punctuality,  can  be  more 
thoroughly  confided  in.  I  am  not  fond 
of  giving  recommendations,  but  I  am  so 
well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Cockburn, 
that  I  know  I  can  recommend  him  with 
safety. 


Wmiamshurg,  Jane  19th,  1779. 

The  great  business  of  the  Legislature 
goes  on  heavily,  the  members  inattentive, 
tired  and  restless  to  get  away.    ♦    *   * 

The  principal  bills  still  beiore  oar 
House  are  upon  the  subject  of  the  Mi- 
litia Invasion  or  Insurrection,  raising 
troops  for  the  immediate  defence  of  the 
Commonwealth,  selling  the  real  and  per- 
sonal estates  of  British  subjects  and 
lodging  the  proceeds  in  the  public  treasa- 
ry,  subject  to  the  further  orders  of  the 
General  Assembly,  Naturalization,  asce^ 
taining  the  damage  done  by  the  Enemj 
on  private  property  that  compensation 
may  in  due  time  be  demanded,  or  levied 
by  exclusive  duties  on  the  British  trade 
with  us  at  any  time  hereafler,  and  the 
mode  of  proving  Book  debts  and  dis- 
couraging extensive  credits,  and  on  the 
more  effectual  manner  of  supplying  car 
troops  with  the  articles  necessary  for 
their  comfortable  accommodation,  pre- 
venting embezzlement;  most  of  these 
bills  now  stand  committed.  Whether 
the  house  will  have  patience  to  go 
through  them  all  is  uncertain;  I  fear 
not ;  many  members  declaring  that  they 
will  stay  no  longer  than  next  Saturday, 
at  all  events,  and  some  that  they  will  go 
away  sooner.  We  should  not  have  had  a 
house  now,  but  for  a  little  piece  of  Gen- 
eralship. I  got  our  friend  Mr.  Page  to 
undertake  procuring  an  order  that  the 
clerk  should  grant  no  certificate  to  any 
member  for  his  wages  until  the  Assem- 
bly should  have  adjourned,  unless  upon 
leave  of  absence.  Some  of  the  Fellows 
threatened,  and  kicked,  and  struggled, 
but  could  not  loosen  the  knot.  We  are 
endeavoring  to  digest  a  scheme  for  laying 
a  tax  on  Specific  commodities,  which  I 
think  will  have  more  effect  in  preventing 
the  further  depreciation  of  oar  Money, 
than  anything  we  have  done,  or  can  do 
besides. 

We  have  had  Mr.  Pinet  &  Cc's  Me- 
morial several  days  before  a  select  Com- 
mittee, the  members  of  which  seem  well 
inclined  to  encourage  so  important  an 
undertaking;  if  this  can  properly  be 
said  of  men  who  are  too  indolent  to  at- 
tend to  any  thing.    The  committee  have 
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met,  or  rather  failed  to  meet  at  my  lodg- 
ings every  morning  and  evening  for  this 
fortDigbt ;  Ballendine  has  got  possession 
of  the  key  to  the  Navigation  of  James 
River,  and  is  Acting  exactly  the  part  of 
the  aog  in  the  Manger.  I  am  very 
uneasy  about  it,  and  fearful  nothing  de- 
cisive will  be  done,  and  the  Gentlemen 
left  in  doubt  and  disgust. 


THOMAS  LUDWXLL  LEE. 

(Not  dated, )  WUlia mshurg, 
Mt  Dear  Brother  : 

"  I  send  you  enclosed  a  printed  account 
of  intelligence  received  at  Headquarters 
from  our  camp  at  the  Great  Bridge,  about 
20  miles  from  Norfolk,  commanded  by 
Col.  Woodford.  Our  Army  has  been  for 
some  time  arrested  in  its  march  to  Nor- 
folk by  a  redoubt  or  stockade,  or  hogpen, 
as  they  call  it  here  by  way  of  derision — 
at  the  end  of  tliis  Bridge.  Though  by 
the  way  this  hogpen  seems  filled  with  a 
parcel  of  wild  boars,  which  we  appear 
not  overfond  to  meddle  with.  My  appre- 
hension is  that  we  shall  be  amused  at 
this  outpost,  until  Dunmore  gets  the  lines 
at  Norfolk  finished ;  where  he  is  now  en- 
trenching and  mqnnting  Cannon,  some 
hundreds  of  negroes  being  employed  in 
the  work.  This  consideration,  added  to 
the  advanced  season  of  the  year,  and  the 
strong  exportation,  as  we  find  by  inter- 
cepted intelligence,  of  a  reinforcement 
arriving  every  hour  from  St.  Augustine, 
made  a  bold  and  sudden  stroke  necessary, 
whilst  we  walk  too  cautiously  in  the  road 
of  prudence.  There  we  other  pusses  into 
the  neighborhood  of  Norfolk. 

We  are  now  in  Convention,  and  have 
already  voted  the  raising  six  new  battal- 
ions of  the  Continental  number — the 
two  old  battalions  to  bo  recruited  to  the 
same  standard.  These  eight  are  expected 
to  be  on  the  Continental  establishment 
The  express  which  brings  you  this,  goes 
vith  an  applioatton  to  Congress  for  this 
purpose.  It  would  seem  indeed  highly 
necessary,  from  the  manner  in  which 
Dunmore  has  hitherto  baffled  all  our  en- 
deavors to  put  our  military  matters  under 
some  other  direction. 


If  Philadelphia  is  in  such  a  state  of 
Naval  preparation  as  report  says,  it 
wodld  be  in  her  power  to  render  the 
most  signal  service  to  this  Colony,  and 
thereby  to  the  American  cause.  The  naval 
force  of  the  Enemy  in  this  Country  consists 
of  two  sloops  of  war,  the  Otter  and  King- 
fisher, of  sixteen,  six  and  four  pounders 
with  their  compliment  of  men,  indeed 
one  hundred  and  ten,  but  these  much 
dispersed  in  tenders,  and  all  except  ten 
in  the  Kingfisher,  and  a  few  in  the  Otter, 
pressed  men,  disaffected  to  the  cause  and 
unwilling  to  fight.  Six  diserters  from 
the  Kingfisher,  examined  last  night,  con- 
firm their  circumstances,  which  we  were 
informed  of  before  from  other  hands.  A 
frigate  of  30  guns  with  metal  proportion- 
able, by  coming  into  Norfolk  River,  would 
not  only  become  master  of  these,  but  of 
Dunmore's  ship,  **  William,"  and  a  vast 
many  other  vessels  loaded  with  the  float- 
ing property  of  Tories,  and  seized  car- 
goes to  the  amount,  it  is  said  upon  good 
grounds,  of  £140,000.  These  gentry 
would,  by  such  a  strike  as  this,  be  all  taken 
in  a  nett.  Lord  Dunmore's  preparations 
be  all  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  the  plan  of 
hostility  for  this  Country  to  begin  anew. 
Lord  Dunmore  has  issued  his  first  Vir- 
ginia Gazette,  printed  I  think  on  board 
the  **  William."  It  contains  his  procla- 
mation, the  oath  tendered  to  the  people 
of  Princess  Anne  and  Norfolk,  his  con- 
quest over  the  Militia,  and  the  letters  of 
the  Delegates  intercepted  by  Capt.  Wal- 
lace. 


Wmiamsburff,  Dec.  23d,  1775. 

I  congratulate  you,  my  dear  brother,  on 
the  honour  of  Virginia  being  fully  restored 
by  the  disastrous  attempts  of  Duomore's 
troops  on  our  lines  at  the  Bridge.  He 
and  his  maimed,  ragged  crew,  find  no 
safety  for  themselves  but  by  skulking  on 
board  the  ships.  The  tories  of  Norfolk 
and  inhabitants  of  Princess  Ann  and 
Norfolk  have  forsworn  their  allegiance 
to  Dunmore.  Many  of  them,  after 
petitioning  and  acknowledging  the  au- 
thority of  Convention,  are  now  under  the 
examination  of  a  Committee;  amongst 
these  are  the  two  Messrs.  M.,  a  Dr.  C.  and 
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Mat.  Phrip.  An  express  from  Hampton 
this  morning,  informs  that  Capt.  Barron 
of  that  place,  yrho  commands  an  armed 
Tessel  in  the  service  of  the  Colony,  has 
taken  a  tender  of  Dunmore's  with  16 
men,  and  a  vessel  belonging  to  a  couple 
of  Tories  in  Norfolk,  with  24000  bushels 
of  salt  on  board.  Some  other  vessels  be- 
longing  to  these  gentry,  with  the  same 
commodity,  were  taken  before ;  by  which 
you  see  that  your  infant  attempts  on  the 
water  have  been  also  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. We  have  already  provided  a  re- 
spectable little  navy  for  James  River, 
and  are  proceeding  to  take  care  of  the 


other  rivers.  Most  of  the  objects  recom- 
mended in  your  letters  have  been  already 
attended  to  and  encouraged.  A  test  is 
now  before  Convention,  which  will  oblige 
all  those  to  decamp  who  'are  the  objects 
of  its  rigour.  Since  writing  to  youon  the 
subject  of  a  naval  assistance  from  yoar 
way,  the  Liverpool,  a  frigate  pierced  for 
36  guns,  but  mounting  only  28,  has  ar- 
rived at  Norfolk,  together  with  a  brig 
laden  with  naval  and  military  stores,  out 
three  months  and  upwards  from  Eng- 
land. The  Intelligence  reports  them  to 
have  400  men ;  I  suppose  meaning  sea- 
men and  marines. 


NATURE  THE  CONSOLER. 


BT  PAUL  H.  HATNl. 


L 

Gladly  I  hail  these  Solitudes,  and  breathe 

The  inspiring  breath  of  the  fresh  woodland  air, 

Most  gladly  to  the  Past  alone  bequeathe 

Its  painful  memories — bordering  on  despair ; 

I  feel  a  nf  w-born  freedom  of  the  mind, 

Nursed  at  the  breast  of  Nature  with  the  dew 

Of  glorious  dawns ;  I  hear  the  mountain-windi 

— Clear  as  if  Elfin  trumpets  loudly  blew, — 

Peal  through  the  dells,  and  scale  the  lonely  height ; 

Rousing  the  Echoes  to  a  quick  delight. 

Bending  the  forest  Monarchs  to  its  will, 

Till  all  their  mighty  branches  shake  and  thrill 

In  the  wide-wakening  tumult :  far  above, 

The  Heavens  stretch  calm,  and  blessing ;  far  below 

The  mellowing  fields  are  touched  with  evening's  glow, 
And  many  pleasant  sights,  and  sounds  I  love, 

Would  gently  woo  me  from  all  thoughts  of  woe  j 
Suulighted  meadows, — music  in  the  grove 

From  happy  bird-throats,  and  the  fairy  rills 

That  lapse  in  silvery  murmurs  through  the  hills : 
Great  circles  of  rich  foliage,  rainbow-crowned 

By  Autumns  liberal  largess,  w^hilst  around 
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Grave  sheep  Ho  musing  on  the  pastoral  ground, 

Or,  sending  a  wild  bleat 

To  other  flocks  afar, 

The  fleecy  comrades  they  are  wont  to  meet, 

Homeward  returning  'neath  the  vesper  star. 

IF. 

O !  genial  peace,  of  Nature !  divine  Calm  ! 
That  fitllest  on  the  spirit  like  the  rain 
Of  Eden,  bearing  melody  and  balm 

To  soothe  the  troubled  heart,  and  heal  its  pain  ; 
Thy  influence  lifls  me  to  a  realm  of  joy, 
A  moonlight  happiness,  intense,  but  mild, 
Unvisited  by  shadow  of  alloy, 
And  flushed  with  tender  dreams,  and  fancies  undefiled. 


m. 

The  Universe  of  God  is  still,  not  dumb, 

For  niany  voices  in  sweet  undertone 
To  reverent  listeners— come. 
And  many  Thoughts  with  truth's  own  honey  laden, 
Into  the  watcher's  wakeful  brain  have  flown, 

Charming  the  inner  ear 
With  harmonies  so  low,  and  yet  so  clear. 

So  undefined,  yet  pregnant  with  a  Feeling, 
An  Inspiration  of  divine  revealing — , 
That  they  whose  being  the  strong  spell  shall  hold. 
Do  look  on  earthly  things 
Through  atniorfplicres  of  rare  imaginings, 
And  find  in  all  they  see, 
A  meaning  manifold ; 
The  forces  of  divine  vitality 
Break  through  the  sensual  gloom 

About  them  furled. 
All  instinct  with  a  radiant  grace  and  bloom. 

Caught  from  the  glories  of  a  fairer  world. 

IV. 

A  fairer  World!  in  the  thronged  space  on  high 

Dwells  there  indeed  a  lovelier  star  than  ours ; 
Circled  by  sunsets  of  more  gorgeous  dyes. 

Or  gidcd  with  an  ampler  wealth  of  flowers  ; 
.  Can  heavenly  bounty  lavish  richer  stores 
Of  colour,  fragrance,  beauty,  and  delight 

On  mortal  or  immortal  sight, 
In  any  sphere  that  rolls  around  the  sun  ? 
See  what  a  splendour  from  the  waning  Day 
Through  the  grand  forest  pours, 
Now,  lighting  up  its  veterans'  crests  with  glory. 
Now,  slanting  down  the  shadows  dim  and  hoary, 
Till  in  the  long-drawn  gloom  of  leafy  glades. 
At  the  far  close  of  their  impervions  shades. 
The  purple  Splendour  sof\ly  melts  away  1 
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V. 

Now,  arched  o'er  with  dewy  canopiesi 

And  awed  by  dimness  that  is  hardly  gloom, 
*    We  stand  amidst  the  silence  with  hushed  lips, 

Watching  the  starry  glimmer  of  the  skies, 

Paled  by  the  foliage  to  a  half-eclipse, 

And  struggling  for  full  room 
With  intermittent  gleams  that  quickly  die 

In  throbs,  and  tremours,  passing  suddenly 
To  the  mere  ghosts  of  flame,  to  Apparitions 

Impalpable  as  star-beams  in  deep  seas, 
Lost  in  the  dark  below  the  surface-ruffling  breeze. 

VI. 

Latest  of  all  these  marvellous  Transitions, 
And  crowning  all  with  unsurpassed  grace. 

The  eyes  of  the  night's  Empress  witching-sweet, 

Scatter  the  shadows  in  each  secret  place, 
So  that  where'er  her  beamy  glances  fleet, 

Shot  through  and  through  as  if  with  arrowy  might,* 
The  dusky  twilight  falls  before  her  shafts  of  light! 

VII. 

Soothed  by  the  milder  glory,  let  us  pass 

To  the  weird  land  of  peace-embosomed  dreams ; 
The  lapsing  of  the  far-ofi*  forest  streams 

Rustling  the  reedy  grass, 
Will  make  rare  music  for  us  till  we  reach 

The  shining  beach,  • 

The  margin  of  the  mystic  sea  of  sleep ; 
Thence,  launching  on  the  waters,  let  us  sail 

Beneath  a  Heaven  of  ever-living  Blue, 
Thronged  with  fair,  loving  faces,  fair  though  pale, 

The  faces  of  the  faithful  souls  we  knew 

In  our  glad  youth,  ere  yet  the  death-cloud  lowered, 
01  let  us  hold  them  in  communion  deep, 
Jlnd  learn  although  our  lower  world  is  /atr, 

A  lovelier  sphere^ 
Circled  by  tunaets  of  more  gorgeous  dye, 
And  gifted  with  an  ampler  wealth  of  flower %, 

Dwells  in  the  unimagined  heights  of  air, 
Unmeasured  by  dull  Timey  the  weary-houred, 
And  further  learn,  we  yet  shall  greet  them  there, 
When  trampling  down  our  latest  human  Fears, 
The  Mortal  puts  on  Immortality ! 
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mSTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION  IN  ENGLAND .♦ 


In  the  critical  department  of  the  September  number  of  this  magazine,  we  submitted  a 
brief  notice  of  Buckle's  "  History  of  Civilization  in  England,' '  in  which  we  spoke  of  it 
as  a  book  of  remarkable  pretensions.  Upon  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  work, 
"we  felt^  strong  obligation  to  review  it  at  some  length,  expressing  our  dissent  from  many 
of  the  author's  opinions  and  protesting  against  their  general  adoption  in  the  United  States. 
With  some  distrust  of  our  ability  to  enter  upon  a  subject  of  such  magnitude,  we  were 
yet  about  to  commit  to  writing  the  thoughts  suggested  by  Mr.  Buckle's  train  of  argument, 
ivhen  the  following  admirable  critique  of  the  volume  reached  us  in  the  columns  of  the 
National  Intelligencer,  Reluctant  as  we  are  to  surrender  so  large  a  portion  of  our  num- 
ber to  selected  material,  we  cannot  forbear  adopting  the  Intelligencer^ s  comments,  and 
laying  them  before  the  readers  of  the  Messenger  in  lieu  of  an  original  article.  There  are 
very  many,  we  are  sure,  who  will  thank  us  for  presenting  them  with  so  masterly  an  essay 
in  a  form  for  preservation^ — Ed,  Sou.  Lit.  Messenger. 


We  have  here  a  magnum  opus  underta- 
ken in  flagrant  contempt  of  the  Noachian 
deloge  and  the  shortening  of  human  life 
which  is  commonly  supposed  to  date  from 
that  event  in  the  history  of  our  planet. 
We  do  not  know  whether  the  antedilu- 
▼ian  worthies  were  remarkable  for  their 
zeal  and  perseverance  in  the  cultivation 
of  literature,  but  if  they  were  we  are 
pretty  sure  that  the  literary  Mahalaleels 
and  Methusalehs  of  that  period  would 
have  shrunk  appalled  from  the  task  which 
Mr.  Buckle  has  proposed  to  himself  in 
the  great  enterprise  of  which  this  volume 
is  the  first  instalment,  in  a  series  of  vol- 
ume intended  to  be  introductory  to  the 
body  of  the  work,  which  is  to  follow  at 
some  later  day.    Of  how  many  tomes  this 
*'  Introduction'^  will  in  the  end  consist  we 
are  unable  to  say,  for  Mr., Buckle  no 
where  informs  us  on  that  point ;  but  if 
he  continues  his  preliminary  labors  on 
the  same  scale  in  which  they  are  project- 
ed in  the  volume  before  us,  it  will  evi- 
dently require  several  additional  volumes 
to    complete    the  Introduction  ;  .  and  as 
these  will  naturally  be  but    the  steps 
leading  to  the  main  edifice,  we  are  left 
^wholly  at  a  loss  to  compute  how  many 
Tolumes  will  enter  into  the  composition  of 
a  work  demanding  an  indefinite  number 
of  ▼olumes  for  its  preface.     We  have  to 
fear,  however,  that  even  if  Mr.  Buckle 
should  live  long  enough  to  realize  all  his 
anctorial  expectations,  he  will  hardly  be 


fortunate  enough  to  find  any  body  suffi- 
ciently long-lived  to  attempt  to  read  what 
he  shall  have  found  time  to  write ;  and 
therefore  we  hope  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  whispering  in  his  ear  the  monitory 
YTords  of  Horace  to  his  friend  Sestius — 

Vitae  summa  brevis  spem  nos  vetat  incho- 
are  longam. 

Before  proceeding  to  any  examination 
of  the  volume  before  us  we  take  leave  to 
say  that  we  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  contributions  ever  made  to  the 
philosophical  treatment  of  history.  And 
this  mainly  because,  in  connexion  with 
incontestable  merits,  it  at  the  same  time 
illustrates  nearly  every  possible  or  con- 
ceivable error  into  which  the  philosophi- 
cal student  of  history  is  in  danger  of  fall- 
ing ;  insomuch  that,  if  there  ho  any  vir- 
tue in  the  maxim  of  Lord  Bacon  that 
"  truth  emerges  sooner  out  of  error  than 
out  of  confusion,''  we  are  warranted  in 
hoping  that  the  endeavors  of  Mr.  Buckle 
to  correct  the  latter  will  not  remain  ste- 
rile of  beneficent  results  because  he  has 
contrived  to  pour  so  large  an  infusion  of 
the  former  into  the  composition  of  this 
his  first  essay  in  a  most  difficult  walk  of 
literature.  Without  any  disposition  to 
speak  slightingly  of  his  abilities,  we  are 
constrained  to  believe  that  Mr.  Buckle 
lacks  the  constructive  intellect  necessary 
to  the  equipment  of  a  wise  master-builder 
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in  the  domain  of  history.  And,  while  we 
should  be  loth  to  assign  him  a  rank  among 
the  hodmen  who  fill  the  measure  of  their 
usefulness  in  supplying  materials  to  more 
skilful  laborers,  we  are  compelled  to 
think  that,  with  a  genius  much  higher 
than  his  ability  to  execute  its  designs 
would  seem  to  indicate,  Mr.  Buckle  has 
signally  failed  to  reach  the  height  of  the 
great  argument  which  was  set  before  his 
eye  with  a  distinctness  of  outline  that 
makes  us  the  more  regret  his  *' middle 
flight"  towards  its  summit.  Metaphor 
apart,  we  may  say  in  plain  terms  that 
Mr.  Buckle  succeeds  better  as  a  compiler 
of  facts  gathered  from  a  wide  and  varie- 
gated tract  of  history  than  as  an  analyst 
of  the  general  laws  by  which  these  facts 
are  capable  of  co-ordination  into  a  con- 
sistent and  logical  system  of  ideas.  We 
are  sometimes  astounded  at  the  singular 
combination  he  presents  of  profundity 
and  shallowness,  of  knowledge  and  igno- 
rance, of  perspicacity  and  short-sighted- 
ness, of  originality  in  the  discoTcry  of 
new  truth  and  blind  adherence  to  explod- 
ed sophisms  which  would  hardly  deserve 
a  phice  in  a  new  edition  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  collection  of  **Vulgar  Errors." 
We  may  say  of  him,  as  the  Latin  poet 
said  of  the  singer  Tigcllius,  "  never  was 
there  any  body  so  unequal  to  himself." 

Of  the  industry  of  Mr.  Buckle  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  speak  in  terms  of  too 
high  praise.  The  latter  portions  of  the 
present  volume  especially  deserve  to  stand 
as  a  perpetual  monument  in  honor  of  the 
labor  improbus  which  he  has  expended  in 
the  compilation  of  his  historical  facts 
from  a  wide  field  of  research  and  literary 
inquiry.  It  is  only  when  he  undertakes 
to  interpret  the  philosophy  of  his  facts 
that  he  seems  to  us  smitten  with  a  sud- 
den impotence,  and  this  because  of  a  few 
radically  vicious  ideas — vicious  we  mean 
in  point  of  logical  truth — propounded  at 
the  very  inception  of  his  undertaking. 
Mr.  Buckle's  standard  of  philosophical 
'  measurement  is  not  only  crooked,  but  too 
short.  What  wonder,  therefore,  that  he 
should  bring  back  erroneous  reckonings 
from  the  survey  he  has  attempted  ? 

As  we  do  not  intend  that  our  readers 
shall  rely  upon  our  simple  statement  for 


the  confidence  they  are  expc 
in  the  justice  of  these  critic 
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be  predominant.  For  instai 
ilizations  outside  of  Europ 
Buckle,  the  powers  of  nati 
prevalent  than  in  those  ol 
their  agency  has  worked  i 
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ehief,  as  seen  in  the  degree  in  which  they 
have  depressed  the  human  understanding 
by  either  benumbing  its  energies  or  un- 
duly exciting  the  imaginative  faculty 
over  the  practical  reason.  Hence  it  is 
that,  looking  at  the  history  of  the  world 
u  a  whole,  we  may  affirm,  says  Mr.  B., 
that  &e  tendency  has  been,  in  Europe,  to 
subordinate  nature  to  man ;  out  of  Eu- 
rope to  subordinate  man  to  nature.  This 
great  division,  therefore,  between  Euro- 
pean civilization  and  non-European  civili- 
sation is  taken  by  the  writer  as  the  basis 
of  the  philosophy  of  history,  since  it  sug- 
gests the  important  consideration  that  if 
we  would  understand  the  history  of  any 
nation  we  must  first  settle  whether  it  has 
been  more  influenced  by  mental  or  physi- 
cal laws ;  whether  the  external  world  has 
prevailed  over  man  or  man  has  prevailed 
over  the  external  world.  If,  for  example, 
we  would  understand  the  history  of  India, 
we  must  make  the  external  world  the 
principal  object  of  scientific  study,  be- 
cause it  has  influenced  man  more  than  he 
has  influenced  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  would  understand  the  history  of  a 
country  like  France  or  England,  we  must 
make  man  our  chief  study,  Jbecause  na- 
ture here  being  from  the  beginning  com- 
paratively weak,  every  step  in  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  has  but  increased  the 
dominion  of  the  human  mind  over  the 
agencies  of  the  external  world.  It  being 
settled,  then,  that  in  any  philosophical 
history  of  an  European  civilization  the 
phenomena  and  powers  of  mind  must  oc- 
cupy a  more  important  place  than  the 
organic  or  inorganic  forces  of  nature,  Mr. 
Buckle  next  proceeds  to  consider  the  most 
available  means  of  psychological  study 
and  research.  There  are,  he  says,  two 
methods  of  generalizing  mental  laws — 
one,  that  of  the  metaphysician  interrogar 
ting  the  phenomena  of  his  own  individual 
mind ;  and  the  other,  that  of  the  statis- 
tician or  historian  interrogating  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  minds  of  whole  communi- 
ties. Giving  his  preference  to  the  latter 
method,  as  alone  supplying  observations 
numerous  and  various  enough  to  elimi- 
nate the  errors  that  must  arise  from  the 
casual  disturbances  or  idiosyncrasies  of 
*  single  mind,  however  subtle,  in  the  scru- 


tiny of  its  own  operations,  the  writer  next 
raises  the  question  whether  the  progres- 
sive amelioration  that  is  discernable  in 
the  actions  of  men,  as  gathered  into  civil 
communities,  is  more  attributable  to  their 
advancement  in  moral  or  in  intellectual 
science.  A  double  movement,  moral  and 
intellectual,  is  admitted  to  be  indispensa- 
ble to  the  very  idea  of  civilization ;  but 
what  shall  we  say  of  their  comparative 
movement  ?  asks  Mr.  Buckle.  For  a  rea- 
son, which  we  shall  examine  in  another 
part  of  this  article,  he  assigns  the  prece- 
dence to  Knowledge  over  Morality,  and 
aflirms  that  intellectual  truths  are  the 
real  causes  of  all  human  advancement. 
Moral  truths,  argues  Mr.  B.,  are  station- 
ary in  point  of  development,  and  short- 
lived in  point  of  actual  influence  when 
reduced  to  practice ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  knowledge  is  capable  of  infinite  ex- 
pansion, and  in  each  of  its  successive 
steps  is  always  the  precursor  of  some 
beneficent  change  in  the  actual  sphere  of 
human  society — amended  knowledge  be- 
ing always  the  preparation  and  pledge  of 
amended  action. 

To  recapitulate,  we  have  seen  that,  in 
the  idea  of  Mr.  Buckle,  human  actions 
are  solely  the  result  of  irreversible  agen- 
cies from  without  or  within,  that  is,  of 
mental  laws  or  physical  laws;  that  in 
Europe  the  former  are  more  powerful  than 
the  latter,  and  that  in  the  progress  of  civ- 
ilization their  superiority  is  constantly 
increasing,  because  advancing  knowledge 
multiplies  the  resources  of  the  mind, 
while  it  leaves  the  old  resources  of  nature 
unchanged.  On  this  account  mental  laws 
are  to  be  regarded  in  any  critical  review 
of  an  European  civilization  as  the  great 
regulators  of  progress ;  and  having  thus 
resolved  the  dynamics  of  society  into  the 
study  of  the  laws  and  phenomena  of 
mind,  and  having,  in  his  analysis  of  the 
comparative  influence  exerted  by  moral 
and  intellectual  truths  on  the  conduct  of 
human  affivirs,  assigned  a  great  superiori- 
ty to  the  latter  over  the  former,  Mr.  Buckle 
is  armed  with  all  the  tests  and  criteria 
which  he  thinks  necessary  for  the  philo- 
sophical inspection  of  human  events  on 
the  field  of  universal  history.  At  first 
he  had  intended  to  apply  his  tests  to  'he 
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totality  of  human  actions,  but  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  all  past  history  has  un- 
fortunately been  written  by  men  (because 
not  natural  philosophers  and  for  other 
reasons)  so  inadequate  to  the  task  they 
have  undertaken,  he  was  constrained  to 
acknowledge  that  but  few  of  the  neces- 
sary materials  for  such  a  comprehensive 
and  ezhaustive  work  are  yet  ready  to  the 
hand  of  the  philosophical  systematizer. 
Compelled  in  such  an  attempt  to  be  at 
once  mason  aud  architect,  he  must,  says 
Mr.  B.,  not  only  scheme  the  edifice,  but 
excavate  the  quarry ;  and  hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  performing  this  double  labour 
entails  upon  the  philosopher  such  enor- 
mous drudgery  that  the  limits  of  an  en- 
tire life  are  unequal  to  the  undertaking. 
On  this  account  Mr.  Buckle  "  long  since 
abandoned  his  original  scheme  and  reluc- 
tantly determined  to  write  the  history  not 
of  general  civilization,  but  of  the  civili- 
zation of  a  single  people."    It  therefore 
remained  to  decide  who  that  people  should 
be,  and  since,  in  a  critical  and  philosophi- 
cal sense,  it  was  apparent.that  the  history 
of  any  civilized  people  is  the  more  in- 
structive and  at  the  same  time  more  sim- 
ple in  proportion  as  their  movements  have 
been  least  disturbed  by  agencies  not  ari- 
sing from  themselves,  Mr.  Buckle  select- 
ed the  history  of  England,  as  presenting 
this  advantage  in  a  greater  degree  than 
that  of  any  other  country.    With  these 
preliminary  views  it  is  that  the  author 
proceeds  to  unfold  the  plan  of  his  "  In- 
troduction" to  the  "  History  of  English 
Civilization,"  the  present  volume,  as  al- 
ready explained,  comprising    only    the 
opening  of  the  said  Introduction.     We 
quote  the  outline  of  that  plan  as  follows : 

"  It  is  not  at  all  from  those  motives 
which  are  dignified  with  the  name  of  pat- 
riotism that  I  have  determined  to  write 
the  history  of  my  own  country  in  prefer- 
ence* to  that  of  any  other:  and  to  write 
it  in  a  manner  as  complete  and  as  exhaus- 
tive as  the  materials  which  are  now  ex- 
tant will  enable  me  to  do.  But,  inasmuch 
as  the  circumstances  already  stated  ren- 
der it  impossible  to  discover  the  laws  of 
society  solely  by  studying  the  history  of 
a  single  nation,  I  have  drawn  up  the  pres- 
ent Introduction  in  order  to  obviate  some 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  tnis  great 


subject  is  surrounded.     In  the  earlier 
chanters  I  have  attempted  to  mark  014 
the  limits  of  the  subject  considered  as  a 
whole,  and  fix  the  largest  possible  basis 
upon  which  it  can  rest.    With  this  view 
I  have  looked  at  civilization  as  broken 
into  two  vast  divisions :  the  European  di- 
vision, in  which  Man  is  more  powerful 
than  Nature ;  and  the  non-European  divi- 
sion, in  which  Nature  is  more  powerful 
than  Man.     This  has  led  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  national  progress,  in  connex- 
ion with  popular  liberty,  could  have  ori- 
finated  in  no  part  of  the  world  except  in 
!urope  ;  where,  therefore,  the  rise  of  real 
civilization  and  the  encroachments  of  the 
human  mind  upon  the  forces  of  nature 
are  alone  to  be  studied.    The  superiority 
of  the  mental  laws  over  the  physical  be- 
ing thus  recognised  as  the  ground- work 
of  European  history,  the  next  step  has 
been  to  resolve  the  mental  laws  into  mor- 
al and  intellectual,  and  prove  the  supe- 
rior influence  of  the  intellectual  ones  in 
accelerating  the  progress  of  man.    These 
generalizations  appear  to  me  the  essential 
preliminaries  of  history,  considered  as  a 
science;  and,  in  order  to  connect  them 
with  the  special  history  of  England,  we 
have  now  merely  to  ascertain  the  funda- 
mental condition  of  intellectual  progress, 
as,  until  that  is  done,  the  annals  of  any 
people  can  only  present  an  empirical  suc- 
cession of  orents  connected  by  such  stray 
and  casual  links  as  are  devised  by  differ- 
ent writers  according  to  their  different 
principles.    The  remaining  part  of  this 
Introduction  will,  therefore,   be  chiefly 
occupied  in  completing  the  scheme  I  hare 
sketched  by  investigating  the  history  of 
various  countries  in  reference  to  those  in- 
tellectual peculiarities  on  which  the  his- 
tory of  our  own  country  supplies  no  ade- 
quate information.     Thus,  ror  instance, 
in  Germany  the  accumulation  of  know- 
ledge has  been  far  more  rapid  than  in 
England ;  the  laws  of  the  aocumulation 
of  knowledge  may,  on  that  account,  be 
most  conveniently  studied  in  German  his- 
tory, and  then  applied  deductively  to  the 
history  of  England.     In  the  same  way 
the  Americans  have  difl^used  their  know- 
ledge much  more  completely  than  we  have 
done ;   I,  therefore,  purpose  to  explain 
some  of  the  phenomena  of  English  civi- 
lization by  those  laws  of  diffusion,  of 
which,  in  American  civilization,  the  work- 
ings may  be  most  clearly  seen,  and  hence 
the  discovery  most  easily  made.     Atn^in, 
inasmuch  as  France  is  the  most  civilized 
country  in  which  the  protective  spirit  is 
very  powerful,  we  may  trace  the  occult 
tendencies  of  that  spirit  among  ourselves 
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hy  studying  its  obvious  tendencies  among 
oar  neighbors.    With  this  view  I  shall 
give  an  account  of  French  history,  in  or- 
der to  illustrate  the  protective  principle, 
by  showing  the  injury  it  has  inflicted  on 
ft  very  able  and  enlightened  people.  And, 
in  an  anal^rsis  of  the  French  Revolution, 
I  shall  point  out  how  that  great  event 
was  a  reaction  against  the  protective  spi- 
rit; while,  as  the  materials  for  the  reac- 
tion were  drawn  from  England,  we  shall 
also  see  it  in  the  way  in  which  the  intel- 
lect of  one  country  acts  upon  the  intellect 
of  another ;  and  we  shall  arrive  at  some 
resalts  respecting    that    interchange  of 
ideas  which  is  likely  to  become  the  most 
important  regulator  of  European  affairs. 
This  will  throw  much  light  on  the  laws 
of  international  thought;  and,  in  con- 
nezioQ  with  it,  two  separate  chapters  will 
be  devoted  to*  a  Ilititory  of  the  Protective 
Spirit,  and  an  examination  of  its  relative 
intensity  in  France  and  England.    But 
the  French,  as  a  people,  have,  since  the 
beginning  or  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  been  remarkably  free  from  su- 
perstition ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  ef- 
ions  of  their  Government,  they  are  very 
averse  to  ecclesiastical  power;  so  that, 
although  their  history  displays  the  pro- 
tective principle  in  its  political  form,  it 
supplies  little  evidence  respecting  its  re- 
ligious form ;  while  in  our  own  country 
the  evidence  is  also  scanty.    Hence  my 
intention  is  to  give  a  view  of  Spanish  his- 
tory ;  because  m  it  we  may  trace  the  full 
result?  of  that  protection   ngunst  error 
which   the  spiritual  classes  are  always 
eager  to  afford.    In  Spain  the  church  has, 
from  a  very  early  period,  possessed  more 
aathorit^  and  the  clergy  have  been  more 
influential  both  with  the  people  and  the 
Government  than  in  any  other  country ; 
it  will,  therefore,  be  convenient  to  study 
in  Spain  the  laws  of  ecclesiastical  devel- 
opment, and  the  manner  in  which  that 
development  affects  the  national  inter- 
ests.    Another  circumstance  which  ope- 
rates? on  the  intellectual  progress  of  a  na- 
tion in  the  method  of  investigation  that 
its  ablest  men  habitually  employ.    This 
method  can  only  foe  one  of  two  kinds :  it 
mast  be  either  inductive  or  deductive. 
Each  of  these  belongs  to  a  different  form 
of  civilization,  and  is  always  accompa- 
nied bj  a  different  style  of  thought,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  religion  and  sci- 
ence,    xhese  differences  are  of  such  im- 
mease  importance  that  until  their  laws 
are  known  we  cannot  be  said  to  under- 
stand  the  real  history  of  past  events. 
XoWy  the  two  extremes  of  the  difference 
are  nndoahtedly  Germany  and  the  United 
States ;  the  Germans  being  pre-eminently 
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deductive,  the  Americans  inductive.  But 
Germany  and  America  are,  in  so  many 
other  respects,  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other,  that  I  have  thought  it  expedi- 
ent to  study  the  operations  of  the  deduc- 
tive and  inductive  spirit  in  countries  be- 
tween which  a  closer  analogy  exists ;  be- 
cause the  greater  the  simikrity  between 
two  nations  the  more  easily  can  we  trace 
the  consequences  of  any  single  diver- 
gence, and  the  more  conspicuous  do  the 
laws  of  that  divergence  become.  Such 
an  opportunity  occurs  in  the  history  of 
Scotland  as  compared  with  that  of  Eng- 
land. Here  we  have  two  nations,  bor- 
dering on  each  other,  speaking  the  same 
language,  reading  the  same  literature, 
and  knit  together  by  the  same  interests. 
And  yet  it  is  a  truth  which  seems  to  have 
escaped  attention,  but  the  proof  of  which 
I  shall  fully  detail,  that  until  the  last 
thirtv  or  forty  years  the  Scotch  intellect 
has  been  even  more  entirely  deductive 
than  the  English  intellect  has  been  induc- 
tive. The  inductive  tendencies  of  the 
English  mind,  and  the  almost  supersti- 
tious reverence  with  which  we  cling  to 
them,  have  been  noticed  with  regret  by  a 
few,  and  a  very  few  of  our  ablest  men. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Scotland,  particu- 
larly during  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
great  thinkers,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
adopted  the  deductive  method.  Now,  the 
characteristic  of  deduction,  when  applied 
to  branches  of  knowledge  not  yet  ripe  for 
it,  is  that  it  increases  the  number  of  hy- 
potheses from  which  we  reason  down- 
wards, and  brings  into  disrepute  the  slow 
and  patient  ascent  peculiar  to  inductive 
inquiry.  This  desire  to  grasp  at  truth  by 
speculative  and,  as  it  were,  foregone  con- 
clusions has  often  led  the  way  to  great 
discoveries ;  and  no  one,  properlv  instruc- 
ted, will  deny  its  immense  value.  But 
when  it  is  universally  followed  there  is 
imminent  danger  lest  the  observation  of 
mere  empirical  uniformities  should  be  ne- 
glected; and  lest  thinking  men  should 
grow  impatient  at  those  small  and  proxi- 
mate generalizations,  which,  according  to 
the  inductive  scheme,  must  invariably 
precede  the  larj^er  and  higher  ones. 
Whenever  this  impatience  actually  oc- 
curs there  is  produced  serious  mischief. 
For  these  lower  generalizations  form  a 
neutral  ground,  which  speculative  minds 
and  practical  minds  possess  in  common, 
and  on  which  they  meet.  If  this  ground 
is  out  away  the  meetin^is  impossible. 
In  such  case  there  arises  jjuong  the  sci- 
entific classes  an  undue  contempt  for  in- 
ferences which  the  experience  of  the  vul- 
gar has  drawn,  but  of  which  the  laws 
seem  inexplicable ;  while  among  the  prao- 
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tical  clatwea  there  arises  a  disrepjard  of 
speculations  so  wide,  so  magnificent,  and 
of  which  the  intermediate  and  prelimina- 
ry steps  are  hidden  from  their  gaze, 
■f  he  results  t»f  this  in  Scotland  are  highly 
curious,  and  are,  in  several  respects,  sim- 
ilar to  those  which  we  find  in  Germany  ; 
sinire,  in  both  countries,  the  intellectual 
chiMses  have  long  been  remarkable  for 
btjlJnexs  (»f'  investigati(m  and  tlieir  free- 
dom from  prejudice,  and  the  pei>ple  at 
large  equally  remarkable  for  the  number 
of  their  superstitions  and  the  strength  of 
their  prejudices.     ♦    *    ♦ 

•*  Tnis  is  an  outline  of  the  plan  I  pro- 
pose to  follow  in  the  present  introduction, 
and  by  means  of  which  I  hope  to  arrive 
at  some  results  of  permanent  value.  For 
by  studying  different  principles  in  those 
countries  where  they  have  been  most  de- 
veloped, the  laws  of  principles  will  be 
more  easily  unfolded  than  if  we  had  stud- 
ied th*»m  in  countries  where  they  are  very 
obscure.  And,  inasmuch  as  in  England 
civilization  has  followed  a  course  more 
orderly  and  less  disturbed  than  in  any 
other  country,  it  becomes  the  more  neces- 
sary, in  writing  its  history,  to  use  some 
resourceH  like  those  which  t  have  suggest- 
ed. What  makes  the  history  of  England 
BO  pminently  valu^ible  is,  that  no  where 
else  h:is  the  nati<»nal  progress  l>een  so  lit- 
tln  interfered  with,  either  for  g«)od  or  fi)r 
evil.  But  the  mere  fact  that  our  civili- 
zation has,  by  this  means,  l>een  preserved 
in  a  more  natural  and  healthy  state,  ren- 
ders it  incumbent  on  us  to  study  the  dis- 
eases to  which  it  is  liable,  by  ol>serving 
those  other  countries  where  social  disease 
is  more  rife.  The  security  and  the  dura- 
bility of  civilization  must  depend  on  the 
regularity  with  which  its  elements  are 
combined, and  on  the  harmony  with  which 
they  work.  If  any  one  element  is  t«»o 
active,  the  whole  compositiim  will  be  in 
danger.  Hence  it  is  that  althon^rh  the 
laws  of  the  composition  of  the  elements 
will  be  best  ascertained  wherever  we  cam 
find  the  composition  most  cumplere,  we 
must,  nevertheless,  search  for  the  laws  t»f 
eaoh  separate  element  wherev<'r  we  t-an 
find  the  element  itself  most  active. 
While,  therefore,  I  have  selected  the  his- 
tory of  England  as  that  in  which  the  har- 
mony of  tiie  different  principles  has  been 
longest  maintained,  I  have,  precisely  on 
that  account,  thought  it  advisable  to  study 
each  principle  separately  in  the  country 
where  it  has-been  most  powerful,  and 
where,  by  its  inordinate  development,  the 
equilibrium  o^  the  entire  structure  has 
been  disturbed." 

We  have  thus  allowed  Mr.  Buckle  to 


explain   the  plan  of  his  own  ^ 
have  given  a  specimen  of  lus 
well  as  a  glimpse  of  the  magnifi 
which  he  purposes  to  open  n 
view  of  his  readers.    Before, 
entering  upon  the  wide  field  n 
in  his  way,  he  proceeds  to  cc 
common  belief,  that  Religion,  I 
and  Government  are  prime  t 
human  affairs  ;  a  proposition  wl 
ever  wide-spread  or  plausible, 
Buckle's  eyes,    "  altogether  e 
in  point  of  fact,  and  false  in  po 
ical  statement,  being  indeed  fi 
a  glaring  inversion  of  ideas — 
of  what  we  may  term  a  species 
anachronism.      For,    aooordin| 
Buckle,   Religion,  Literature, 
Government  are  but  the  result! 
tain    s<KMal    antecedents,    and 
serve  only  to  mark  successive  • 
progress  in  the  social  civilisati 
they  have  no  agency  in  creal 
have  heard  thib  opinion  advane 
but  Mr.  B.  is  the  first  philam 
has  risked   his   reputation  foi 
sense  by  imposing  upon  hins 
di^'ciples  a  delusion  so  transpai 
Having  thus  explained  the  i 
which  he  proposes  to  prosecat 
dies  in  history*,   and   having  i 
general  proposition  that  the  , 
European  civilization  is  solely 
progress  of  knowledge,  and  thi 
gross  of  knowledge  depends,  ii 
the  number  of  truths  which  tl 
intellect  discovers,  and  on  the 
which    they    are  diffused,    M 
next  proceeds  to  verify  these  I 
conclusions  by  an  exhaustive 
tiou  of  Kuch  among  the  most 
fui'ts  in  the  history  of  Engls 
explanatory  of  its  self-evolved 
tion,  and  of  such  other  most 
facts  in  the  history  of  other  & 
serve  to  illustrate  those  intellet 
liarities  in  which  the  English 
fords  no  adequate  informitloD. 
such  as  tend  to  bring  oat  in  ; 
lief  the  historical  laws  which 
more  strikingly  developed  elsei 
in  Great  Britain.     Before,  ho 
undertakes   to   investigate   tb€ 
phases    of  civilization   into  i 
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great  eoantries  of  Europe  have  diverged, 
Mr.  Buckle,  with  a  characteristic  invo- 
lation  of  thought  in  the  treatment  of  his 
theme,  pauses  to  indulge  in  a  profound 
preliminary  inquiry  into  the  progress  of 
biatorical  composition,  as  forming  the 
best  introduction  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
progress  of  the  history  of  man.  His 
Tievs  under  this  head  are  characterized 
by  the  usual  combination  of  learned  re- 
search and  speculative  fallacies. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  way  at  last 
for  entering  upon  an  analysis  of  the  his- 
torical laws  to  be  developed  in  this  gen- 
eral introduction  to  the  History  of  Eng- 
land, the  learned  writer  now  fairly  pro- 
ceeds to  his  work,  by  giving  first,  in 
comprehensive  outline,  a  history  of  the 
English  intellect  from  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  for  the  purpose  merely  of  show- 
ing that  its  progress  was  due  to  the 
spreading  and  deepening  spirit  of  intel- 
lectual inquiry,  ur,  as  Mr.  Buckle  calls  it, 
tiie  spirit  of  skepticism — ^a  convenient 
term  which  he  appears  to  use  in  an  in- 
tellectual rather  than  theological  signifi- 
cation. In  order  more  strikingly  to  pre- 
sent the  same  truth  as  embodied  in  French 
history,  Mr.  B.  next  traces  an  outline  of 
the  history  of  the  French  intellect  from 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  to 
the  accession  of  Louis  XIV.,  mainly  with 
the  view  of  studying  the  abnormal  con- 
ditions of  French  society  resulting  from 
what  Mr.  Buckle  designates  the  too  pro- 
iecfice  gpirit  oT  the  French  Government; 
by  which  latter  phrase  he  means  its  too 
constant  and  overshadowing  intervention 
in  the  municipal  and  private  affairs  of 
the  people,  who  were  retained  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  tutelage  instead  of  being 
left  to  develop  their  civil  and  bocial  insti- 
tutions under  the  laws  of  human  nature 
and  political  freedom.  In  this  too  great 
energy  of  the  protective  spirit,  traditional 
in  the  French  Gbvernment,  he  finds  the 
explanation  of  the  different  line  of  di- 
rection almost  immemorially  impressed 
on  French  political  institutions  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  England,  where  the 
people  were  early  accustomed  to  think 
and  act  for  themselves  in  all  municipal 
or  local  concerns,  and  thus  kept  alive  in 


every  county,  township,  and  hundred  so 
many  re-entrant  circles  of  civil  inde- 
pendence and  political  activity,  embraced 
vri thin,  but  not,  as  in  France,  absorbed 
by,  the  central  power  of  the  General 
Government.  And,  in  a  natural  reaction 
against  this  humbling,  patronising  spirit 
of  the  French  monarchy,  Mr.  Buckle 
finds  a  leading  incentive  to  the  French 
revolution  of  '»9,  and  minutely  traces 
the  rising  signs  of  such  reaction  in  con- 
nexion with  the  proximate  causes  which 
led  to  that  great  civil  cataclysm.  This 
portion  of  his  task  has  been  executed  by 
the  writer  with  an  industry  and  thorough- 
ness of  research  which  are  above  all 
praise.  These  chapters  must  ever  re- 
main invaluable  to  the  historical  student 
for  their  copious  citation  of  facts,  if  not 
always  to  the  justness  of  the  conclusions 
based  upon  them,  or  for  the  infallibility 
of  jthe  laws  educed  from  this  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  historical  phenomena  in 
the  field  of  French  history,  ^hich  is  here 
cited  only  as  illustrative  of  the  history 
of  civilization  in  England.  For  the  reader 
will  comprehend  that  all  these  labours  of 
Mr.  Buckle  are  merely  initiatory  to  the 
discovery  and  elucidation  of  the  histori- 
cal laws  by  which  the  body  of  English 
history  is  to  be  tried  and  represented  in 
the  main  work  which  our  author  pro- 
poses one  day  to  undertake,  after  he  shall 
have  finished  this  "Introduction,"  of 
which  the  forthcoming  instalments  will 
be  devoted  to  an  investigation  of  the  civ- 
ilizations of  Germany,  America,  Scot- 
land, and  Spain,  purely  for  the  pnrpose 
of  gathering  into  a  focus  the  reflected 
light  which,  in  common  with  that  of 
France,  they  pour  on  certain  intellectual 
tendencies  less  remarkably  illustrated  by 
the  general  tenor  of  English  history. 
Each  of  these  countries  presents  a  differ- 
ent type,  progress,  and  degree  of  intel- 
lectual development,  and  has  therefore 
followed  a  different  direction  in  its  reli- 
gious, scientific,  social,  and  political  his- 
tory. The  causes  of  these  differences 
will  thus  be  educed  from  the  various 
phenomena  by  which  they  are  subtended, 
and  the  next  step,  adds  our  exhaustive 
philosopher,  will  be  to  strike  a  generali- 
zation among  the  causes  themselves,  and, 
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having  thus  reduced  them  to  certain 
principles  common  to  all,  we  shall  be 
furnished  with  what  may  be  called  "  the 
fundamental  laws  of  European  thought" 
— the  divergence  of  the  different  coun- 
tries being  determined  by  the  different 
direction  of  these  laws  or  else  regulated 
by  their  comparative  energy.  It  will  re- 
main for  Mr.  Buckle  in  the  future  vol- 
umes of  his  Introduction  to  give  com- 
pleteness to  those  laws ;  after  which,  in 
the  body  of  his  work,  he  expects  "  to  ap- 
ply them  to  the  history  of  England,  and 
endeavour  by  tlieir  aid  to  work  out  the 
epochs  through  which  the  British  people 
have  successively  passed,  fix  t!ie  basis  of 
their  present  civilization,  and  indicate  the 
path  of  thoir  fntnre  progress."  What 
prospect  there  is  that  Mr.  Buckle  will 
live  to  fulfil  these  magnificent  expecta- 
tions the  reader  can  judge  as  well  as  our- 
selves. 

Conceding,  as  we  think  we  have  done 
without  stint,  the  admiration  extorted 
from  us  by  the  wide  grasp  of  thought 
which  Mr.  Buckle  sometimes  displays  in 
his  generalizations,  and  renewing  our 
tri])Ute  to  the  affl nonce  of  his  historical 
reading  and  learning,  we  proceed  to  point 
out  a  few  of  the  manifest  imperfections 
which  mar  the  excellence  of  this  elabo- 
rate work,  if  thoy  do  not  wholly  destroy 
its  pretensions  as  a  philosophical  and 
scientific  treatise.  This  we  shall  do  in 
all  freedom  as  in  nil  frankness,  notwith- 
standing the  slightly  supercilious  as  well 
ns  deprecatory  tone  in  which  the  writer 
intimates  that  if  the  critic  may  chance  to 
meet  in  the  present  work  any  opinions 
adverse  to  his  own,  "  he  should  remem- 
ber that  his  views  are,  perchance,  the 
same  as  those  which  I  [Mr.  Buckle] 
too  once  held,  and  which  I  have  aban- 
doned, because,  after  a  wider  range  of 
sludy«  I  found  them  unsupported  by  solid 
proof,  subversive  of  the  interests  of  Man, 
and  fatal  to  the  progress  of  Knowledge." 
In  some  palliation  of  the  hardihood  that 
may  seem  to  be  implied  in  quefetioning 
the  infallibility  of  Mr.  Buckle's  method, 
as  well  as  the  accuracy  of  some  of  his 
conclusions,  we  take  leave  to  say  that  for 
the  purposes  and  limitations  of  our  crit- 
icism it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 


be  able  to  vie  with  him  in  the  wild  ex- 
cursions of  his  studies  in  history;  foi 
upon  the  accumulated  wealth  of  his  n- 
scarches  we  have  little  remark  to  ufier 
save  in  the  way  of  commendation.  Ifc 
is  to  the  very  essence  of  his  philosoplii- 
cal  method  that  we  take  our  greatest  ex- 
ceptions ;  it  is  with  the  very  metftpbjsies 
which  Mr.  Buckle  considers  the  moct  ir- 
reproachable part  of  his  labours  thttwft 
arc  the  least  satisfied  ;  and  in  a  depui- 
ment  where  he  is  manifestly  so  weak,«tt 
are  sure  we  shall  incur  no  charge  of 
presumption  if  we  venture  to  bring  t» 
the  notice  of  our  readers  a  few  of  bif 
more  glaring  fallacies. 

We  agree  wiih  Mr.  Buckle  in  holding 
that  history  no  less  than  natore  is  tte 
embodiment  of  reason  and  law.  SnoB 
the  day  when  the  Greek  Anaxagoras  m 
the  first  to  enunciate  the  propositioK 
(which  he  failed  to  apprehend  in  ill  iii 
breadth  of  meaning)  that  Nov9  (Under- 
standing or  Reason)  governs  the  worldi 
the  deepo*<t  thinkers  of  the  race  l«w 
been  ourionsly  exploring  the  rational 
laws  which  may  be  said  to  coniititute  tb0 
harmony  of  the  universe.  When  ^ 
doctrine  was  propounded,  says  Aristofc 
Anaxagoras  appeared  a^  a  sober  n* 
among  the  drunken.  The  minds  of  b* 
were  not  prepared  to  accept  its  tmt^ 
or  to  test  its  accuracy.  Since  tbatdif 
great  advances  have  been  made  in  A* 
knowledge  of  the  laws  by  which  tbeoB* 
goings  of  the  visible  world  arercgulatet 
and  the  presence  of  law  is  now  eretj* 
where  suspected,  even  though  it  is  iti* 
far  from  being  everywhere  clearly  •» 
fully  made  out.  Without  paasin|;  tntf' 
plain  why,  in  the  natural  order  of  €»•• 
lotion  which  obtains  among  the  scienceii 
we  might  have  expected  the  scientifc 
character  of  history  to  be  among  t^ 
latcbt  ti-ophies  of  the  inductive  phiM^ 
phy,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  !••• 
which  control  the  actions  of  men,  wheA*" 
singly  or  collectively  considered,  arefi* 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  more  impf**^ 
in  the  phenomena  as  well  as  more*** 
plex  in  their  relations  than  those  wbfc* 
have  been  embodied  in  the  physitfal «** 
verse,  and  whicli  are  almost  exprt^se^V 
the  visible  regularity  of  its  movement*. 
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Assoming,  then,  the  scientifio  charac- 
ter of  history,  how  shall  we  set  ahoat  the 
task  of  unravellmg  the  tangled  skein  of 
homan  affairs  in  the  figure  of  society? 
This  is  the  great  problem  which  Mr. 
Buckle  has  proposed  to  himself,  and 
oikdertaken  to  answer  so  far  as  regards 
the  history  of  England.  It  remains  for 
08  to  examine  a  few  of  the  principles 
with  which  he  sets  out,  and  which  most 
necessarily  give  character  and  complexion 
to  all  his  conclusions. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  he  ventares 
with  a  single  dash  of  his  pen  to  simplify 
the  conditions  of  the  problem  by  totally 
ignoring  the  doctrine  of  free  agency,  and 
consequently  of  moral  responsibility,  as 
attaching  to  the  actions  of  men  in  the 
sphere  of  society.  As  this  assumption 
lies  at  the  very  basis  of  Mr.  Buckle's  phi- 
losophy, we  give  it  in  his  own  words: 

"The  actions  of  men  ar%  by  an  easy 
and  obvious  division  separated  into  two 
classes,  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious ;  and 
as  these  classes  are  correlative,  and  when 
pat  together  compose  the  total  of  our 
moral  conduct,  it  follows  that  whatever 
increases  the  one  will  in  a  relative  point 
of  view  diminish  the  other;  so  that  if  we 
can  in  any^  period  detect  a  unifot  mity  and 
a  method  in  the  vices  of  a  people,  there 
must  be  a  corresponding  regularity  in 
their  virtues;  or  if  we  could  prove  a 
regularity  in  their  virtues  we  should 
necessarily  infer  an  equaf  regularity  in 
their  vices ;  the  two  seis  of  actions  being, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  division, 
merely  supplementary  to  each  other.  Or, 
to  express  this  proposition  in  another 
way,  It  is  evident  that  if  it  can  be  de- 
monstrated that  the  bad  actions  of  men 
vary  in  obedience  to  the  eht^nges  in  the 
snrroonding  society,  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  infer  that  their  good  actions,  which 
are,  as  it  were,  the  residue  of  their  bad 
ones,  varv  in  the  same  manner ;  and  we 
shall  be  ferced  to  the  further  conclusion 
that  such  variations  are  the  result  of  large 
and  gewral  causes,  which,  working  upon 
the  aggregate  of  society,  mtisi  produce 
certain  nonsequethces,  without  regard  to  the 
volition  of  those  particular  men  of  whom 
the  society  is  composed," 

In  support  of  this  position  Mr.  Buckle 
add  aces  the  evidence  derived  from  social 
statistics.  What  crimes,  he  asks,  are  ap- 
parently more  arbitrary  in  their  origin 
and  capricious  in  their  motives  than  mur- 


der and  euicidet  Tet  it  is  notorious,  he 
adds,  that  in  point  of  frequency  "they 
are  committed  with  as  much  regularity^ 
and  bear  as  uniform  a  relation  to  certain 
known  circumstances,  as  do  the  move- 
ments of  the  tides  and  the  rotations  of 
the  seasons.''  In  London  about  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  persons  every  year  make 
w^y  with  themselves,  insomuch,  says  Mr. 
B.,  that  we  may  truly  and  safely  say  "  in 
a  given  state  of  society  a  certain  number 
of  persons  must  put  an  end  to  their  own 
life.  Thb  is  the  general  law;  and  the 
special  question  as  to  who  shall  commit 
the  crime  depends,  of  course,  upon  special 
laws;  which,  however,  in  their  total 
action,  must  obey  the  large  social  law  to 
which  they  are  subordifuUc  And  the 
power  of  the  larger  law  is  so  irresistible 
that  neither  the  love  of  life  nor  the  fear 
of  another  world  can  avail  anything  to- 
ward even  checking  its  operation.''  Per- 
turbations there  are  in  the  operations  of 
these  great  social  laws,  but  only  such, 
says  Mr.  B.,  as  are  analogous  to  the  aber- 
rations observable  in  the  laws  of  me- 
chanics or  of  nature,  where  the  concrete 
results  are  never  expected  to  conform 
precisely  to  the  abstract  formulas  of 
science.  "Just  in  the  same  way,"  he 
adds,  "  the  great  social  law  that  the  moral 
actions  of  men  are  the  product  not  of  their 
voUUon,  but  of  their  antecedents,  is  itself 
liable  to  disturbances  which  trouble  its 
operation  without  affecting  its  truth.  And 
this  is  quite  sufficient  to  explain  those 
slight  variations  which  we  find  from  year 
to  year  in  the  total  amount  of  crime  pro- 
duced by  the  same  country."  Indeed, 
looking  at  the  fact  that  the  moral  world 
is  far  more  abundant  in  materials  than 
the  physical  world,  the  only  ground  for 
astonishment  is,  in  Mr.  B's  opinion,  that 
these  variations  should  not  be  greater; 
and  from  the  fact  that  the  discrepancies 
are  so  trifling  we  may  form,  he  thinks, 
some  adequate  idea  of  "the  prodigious 
energy  of  tiiose  vast  social  laws,  which, 
though  constantly  interrupted,  seem  to 
triumph  over  every  obstacle." 

As  with  vices,  so  with  other  phenomena 
of  society.  They  are  all  the  inevitable 
consequents  of  certain  fixed,  if  not  al- 
ways ascertained  antecedents.    Marriage, 
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for  instance,  "  is  not  determined  by  the 
temper  and  wishes  of  individuals,  but  by 
large  general  facts  over  which  indi- 
yiduals  can  exercise  no  authority.  It  is 
now  known  (adds  Mr.  B.)  that  marriages 
bear  a  fixed  and  definite  relation  to  the 
price  of  corn ;  and  in  England  the  expe- 
rience of  a  century  has  proved  that  tV 
siead  of  having  any  connexion  with  per- 
sonal feelings,  they  are  simply  regulated 
by  the  average  earnings  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  people." 

Now,  if  we  may  legitimately  eliminate 
from  human  actions  the  element  of  con- 
scious freedom  and  responsibility,  the 
problem  of  reducing  the  facts  of  history 
to  some  cdordination  of  parts  is  undoubt- 
edly facilitated  in  a  high  degree.  But  if 
it  remains  none  the  less  true  that  man  is 
not  only  a  sentient  but  a  moral  being, 
endowed  with  the  fearful  prerogative  of 
choosing  between  good  and  evil,  then  Mr. 
Buckle's  solution  of  the  problems  of 
history  is  vitiated  by  his  failure  to  em- 
brace all  the  conditions  which  it  presents. 
And  here  we  find  the  proton  pseudos  of 
his  philosophy — a  philosophy  falsely  so 
called  because  it  ignores  the  highest  ca- 
pacity of  man,  and  omits,  in  its  generali- 
zations, precisely  that  attribute  of  human 
actions  which  invests  the  scientific  treat- 
ment of  history  with  most  of  its  diffi- 
culty and  nearly  all  its  grandeur. 

Is  it  true  that  the  uniformity  observable 
in  human  phenomena  proves  the  absence 
of  volition  in  their  determination  ?  Be- 
oause  every  year  two  hundred  and  forty 
persons  commit  suicide  in  London,  stimu- 
lated by  every  variety  of  motive  and 
caprice,  which  constitute  in  each  case  so 
many  special  laws,  does  it  therefore  follow 
that  these  special  laws  which,  individually 
considered,  may  certainly  implicate  moral 
considerations,  are  to  be  pronounced  in 
their  aggregate  non-moral  or  necessary  be- 
cause that  aggregate  is  seen  to  obey  a 
definite  numerical  law?  Is  the  moral 
quality  of  actions  eliminated  by  their  re- 
duction to  an  arithmetical  average  ?  The 
fallacy  of  the  hypothesis  may  be  latent, 
but  it  is  too  paradoxical  to  have  imposed 
on  a  mind  so  acute  as  Mr.  Buckle's,  Who 
shall  assert  that  because  the  number  of 
marriages  bears  a  certain  function  to  the 


price  of  corn,  it  therefore  follows  that 
they  are  **  simply  regulated  by  the  aver- 
age earnings  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,"  and  have  "no  connexion  with 
personal  feelings  ?"  Such  language  is  as 
unphilosophical  as  it  is  illogical  in  state- 
ment and  contradictory  to  human  con- 
sciousness. Mr.  Buckle,  we  suppose,  will 
not  deny  that  "  personal  feelings"  do  de- 
termine 9om«  of  the  marriages  which  occur 
in  human  society,  any  more  than  we 
shall  deny  that  "  the  price  of  com"  may 
increase  or  lessen  their  number  by  en- 
larging or  contracting  the  conditions 
which  may  be  held  to  justify  the  assump- 
tion of  conjugal  responsibilities.  Why, 
then,  may  we  not  retort  his  argument 
upon  him,  and  say :  "  Because  it  is  known 
that  a  certain  number  of  persons  marry 
every  year  from  feelings  of  mutual  love 
and  admiration,  it  follows  that  marriages 
in  every  community  bear  a  fixed  and 
definite  relation  to  the  degree  of  amatory 
sensibility,  and  have  no  connexion  with 
the  price  of  subsistence  ?" 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  fallacy  is  the 
same  in  each  proposition,  and  results  from 
a  confusion  of  ideas  in  interpreting  the 
rule  of  averages.    Mr.  Buckle  should  re. 
member  that  in  a  universe  which  is  a 
universe  only  because  of  the  harmony 
that  exists  among  its  parts,  every  sepa- 
rate phenomenon  in  the  realm  of  nature 
or  of  mind  sustains  a  certain  functional 
relation  to  every  other  phenomenon,  and 
to  the  vast  complex  of  phenomena  seen 
in    the   totality  of  events.     It    is  the 
part  of  philosophy  to  form  its  generali- 
zations without  unduly  sinking   any  of 
the  elements  which  should  modify  oar 
grand  conclusions,  but  Mr.  Buckle,  in 
summing  up  his  great  archetypal  ideas  of 
historical  construction,  contrives  in  some 
way  to  shuffle  all  moral  considerations 
out  of  our  sight,  leaving  the  congeries  of 
human  affairs  to  be  controlled  in  the  last 
analysis,  and  in  the  most  ultimate  gene- 
ralizations, by  the  irreversible  laws  of 
nature  or  society. 

Of  course  we  need  not  say  that  Mr. 
Buckle's  theory  demands  the  immediate 
and  entire  abrogation  of  all  penal  codes, 
CT  of  any  punitive  sanctions  in  the  en- 
forcement of  civil  law.    If  in  a  given 
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state  of  society  a  certain  number  of  men 
muH  commit  the  crime  of  murder  in 
obedience  to  "  the  large  social  law/' 
which  holds  all  minor  special  laws  in 
subordination  to  it,  it  follows  that  society 
at  large  is  reallj  answerable  for  all  mur- 
ders that  are  annually  committed.  In 
the  light  of  this  system  may  we  not  fancy 
that  the  exemplary  Roman  Emperor  who 
wished  all  the  necks  of  the  Romans  con- 
densed into  a  single  tracheal  column,  was 
ID  reality  imbued  with  the  philosophical 
ideas  of  Mr.  Buckle,  and  only  sought  to 
wreak  plenary  vengeance  on  the  confede- 
rated guilt  which  constrained  a  certain 
number  of  Latins,  himself  among  them, 
to  commit  the  foulest  crimes  against  their 
will?  In  fact,  individual  crime,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Buckle,  is  the  misfortune,  not 
the  fault  of  the  culprit,  who  has  no  vo- 
lition as  against  "  the  large  social  law" 
which  importunely  demands  a  certain 
per  centage  of  vice  and  crime  every  year. 
Is  anything  more  needed  to  point  the 
fallacy  of  a  line  of  argument  which  logi- 
cally conducts  to  such  absurd  conclusions 
— conclusions  which  are  as  disorganizing 
socially  as  they  are  false  in  philosophy? 
Or  if  it  be  admitted  that,  in  order  to 
check  eccentricities  of  temper  or  to  re- 
strain the  sallies  of  private  malice  and 
vengeance,  it  might  still  be  expedient  to 
visit  the  penalty  of  capital  punishment 
on  the  "  crime"  of  murder,  it  is  none  the 
less  clear  that  the  quality  of  crime  can 
attach  to  that  act  only  after  it  shall  have 
been  made  to  appear  that  it  has  been 
done  in  contravention  of  "  the  great  social 
law,"  If,  for  instance,  it  be  found  on 
examination  that  twenty  murders  must 
annually  take  place  in  Massachusetts 
under  the  pressure  of  the  said  social  law, 
it  follows  that  twenty  culprits  arraigned 
for  murder  might  every  year  be  rightfully 
exempted  from  the  penalty  of  suffering 
death;  for  who  does  not  see  that  their 
"crime"  was  nothing  more  than  their 
misfortune,  growing  out  of  the  evil  times 
in  which  they  lived.  If,  however,  there 
should  be  an  overplus  of  murders  in  any 
^ven  year,  it  might  be  just  and  proper 
to  hang  the  number  in  excess  over  the 
annual  average  of  twenty,  since  this 
would  have  the  useful  effect  of  deterring 


the  evil-minded  from  abusing  their  privi- 
leges under  "  the  large  social  law,"  and 
would  at  the  same  time  keep  the  science 
of  statistics  in  a  favourable  shape  for 
quotation  by  philosophical  historians. 
And  hence,  perhaps,  we  may  see  the  un- 
discovered wisdom  which  has  directed  the 
legislators  of  Massachusetts  (men  who 
"  butlded  wiser  than  they  knew")  to  post- 
pone the  capital  execution  of  every  per- 
son condemned  for  murder  in  that  State 
until  one  year  afler  the  date  of  his  con- 
viction. For  in  that  time  the  annual  re- 
turns of  statistics  may  be  completed,  and 
the  data  thereby  furnished  by  which  to 
ascertain  whether  any  more  murders  have 
been  committed  than  are  allowed  by  "the 
large  social  law."  And  after  the  Legis- 
lature of  that  humane  Commonwealth 
shall  have  read  Mr.  Buckle,  we  are  sure 
they  will  perfect  the  present  statutes  of 
their  criminal  code  by  providing  for  the 
unconditional  pardon  of  as  many  mur- 
derers as  shall  appear  by  statistics  to 
have  acted  in  obedience  to  the  large  social 
law  rather  than  their  own  volitions. 

Omitting  all  animadversion  on  the  shal- 
low metaphysics  displayed  in  Mr.  Buckle's 
genesis  of  Free-will  and  Predestination, 
(which  he  thinks  have  respectively  risen 
into  abstract  dogmas  from  the  observed 
phenomena  of  chance  and  necessity^]  and 
without  pausing  to  point  out  any  of  the 
many  partial  generalizations  into  which 
he  has  fallen  while  treating  on  the  com- 
parative civilizations  of  India,  Egypt, 
Mexico,  Peru,  Sweden,  Portugal,  and 
other  countries,  we  proceed  again  to 
trace  the  persuasive  influence  of  the  radi- 
cal fallacy  which  runs  through  all  his 
disquisitions,  so  soon  as,  turning  from  the 
compilation  of  facts,  he  undertakes  to 
draw  from  them  their  highest  lessons. 

Distinctly  holding  that  all  civil  and 
social  amelioration  implies  a  two-fold  pro- 
gress, moral  and  intellectual,  Mr.  Buckle 
perceives  that  this  double  movement  pre- 
sents a  question  of  great  moment,  namely, 
which  of  these  two  parts  or  elements  of 
mental  progress  is  the  more  important  in 
the  last  analysis.  For,  he  adds,  the  pro- 
gress itself  being  the  result  of  their 
united  action,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
ascertiun  which   of  them   works  more 
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powerfully,  in  order  that  we  may  subor- 
dinate the  inferior  element  to  the  laws  of 
the  superior  one. 

Mr.  Buckle,  as  already  intimated,  gives 
the  precedence  to  knowledge  over  morals. 
This  he  does  mainly  from  two  considera- 
tions :  firstly,  because  the  stock  of  moral 
truths  has  long  been  complete  and  station- 
ary, and  therefore,  he  thinks,  cannot  be 
held  to  have  had  aqy  appreciable  influence 
in  determining  the  mutations  of  society ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  intellectual 
truths,  being  constantly  cumulative,  are 
pepetually  infusing  new  forces  into  civili- 
zation. And,  secondly,  because  the  acqui- 
sitions of  the  intellect  are  more  actively 
vitalizing  in  society  than  good  deeds  ef- 
fected by  the  widest  philanthropy  from 
purely  moral  motives.  These  conclusions, 
says  Mr.  B.,  are  no  doubt  very  unpala- 
table ;  and  he  adds,  with  an  air  of  oracu- 
lar self-sufficiency,  "what  makes  them 
peculiarly  offensive  is  that  it  is  impossible 
to  refute  them.'' 

To  our  mind  there  is  nothing  offensive 
in  these  conclusions  save  the  ignorance 
and  stolidity  which  they  argue  in  their 
patron.  It  remains  to  see  whether  they 
are  so  irrefragable  as  Mr.  Buckle  im- 
agines. The  illustration  which  he  em- 
ploys to  enforce  his  argument  in  affirm- 
ance of  the  comparative  inferiority  of 
moral  to  intellectual  truth  is  derived  from 
the  history  of  religious  persecution  and 
of  war.  Here,  says  Mr.  B.,  we  have  two 
great  evils  which  are  gradually  disappear- 
ing from  the  face  of  the  earth.  To  what 
is  this  decline  attributable  ?  Evidentiy, 
he  affirms,  "  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
and  to  that  alone,''  since  the  diminution 
has  marched  step  by  step  with  the  pro- 
gress of  intellectual  illumination.  Moral 
truths  being  stationary,  and  intellectual 
truths  being  progressive,  he  holds  it 
highly  improbable  that  the  progress  of 
society,  in  any  amelioration,  should  be 
due  to  moral  knowledge,  which  for  many 
centuries  has  remained  the  same,  rather 
than  to  intellectual  knowledge,  which  for 
many  centuries  has  been  incessantly  ad- 
vancing. Hence  he  draws  the  monstrous 
inference  that,  "  if  we  would  ascertain  the 
conditions  which  regulate  the  progress  of 
modem  civilization,  we  must  seek  them 


in  the  history  of  the  amount  and  diS(^ 
sion  of  intellectual  knowledge;  and  ^* 
must  consider  physical  phenomeoa  an 
moral  principles  as  causing,  no  doab 
great  aberrations  in  short  periods^  bat  i 
long  periods  correcting  and  baltne&i 
themselves,  and  thus  leaving  the  mt^ 
lectual  laws  to  act  uncontrolUd  6y  (kd 
inferior  and  subordinate  agents*'  Agsi: 
"  We  are  all  sensible  that  moral  prin 
pies  do  affect  nearJg  the  lehole  of  o 
actions,  but  we  have  incontrovertible  pic 
that  they  produce  not  the  least  efftd 
mankind  in  the  aggregate,  or  even  on  m 
in  very  large  masses,  provided  that  "* 
take  the  precaution  of  studying  ioe 
phenomena  for  a  period  suffideotly  lo 
and  on  a  scale  sufficiently  great  to  enal 
the  superior  laws  to  come  into  iiiie>< 
trolled  operation." 

Here  we  have  another  proof  of  B 
Buckle's  method  of  disposing  of  bm>: 
truths  by  shuffling  them  out  of  u^ 
his  grand  generalizations.  Moral  ido 
he  says,  influence  all  men  indiTidiial 
but  produce  not  the  least  effect  on  ma 
kind  in  general!  To  state  the  pro] 
sition  is  to  confute  it.  But  as  it  is  patfba 
with  such  an  air  of  assurance  let  as  so 
it  a  little  more  narrowly. 

To  impute  to  moral  truths  as  a  M 
the  fact  that  they  are  stationary,  and  K 
progressive,  is  to  complain  of  the  fbc 
dations  upon  which  a  palace  is  reared  I 
cause  they  are  not  liable  to  expansion  a< 
contraction.  For,  by  some  unacoouiital 
confusion  of  ideas,  Mr.  Buckle  throof 
out  fuls  to  discriminate  between  moi 
truths  tit  the  abstract  and  their  coner 
realization  in  the  figure  of  society,  . 
abstract  truths,  undoubtedly  they  a 
incapable  of  constant  multipUcation,  I 
who  does  not  see  that  they  are  susce| 
ble  of  a  constantly  increasing  verifieati 
in  the  actual  conduct  of  human  affiu 
This  latter  it  is  which  constitutes  mm 
progress,  properly  so  called.  Morali^ 
indeed  the  great  conservative  band 
every  community,  and  without  knowM 
becomes  an  clement  of  greater  destn 
tiveness.  It  is  the  guarantee  of  all  inti 
lectual  as  of  all  social  advancement  ■ 
what  country  has  dissolution  of  mors 
been  combined  with  a  steady  and  who*' 
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some  acquisition  of  aseful  ksovledge? 
Yet  if  moral  prinoiples  are  only  potent 
enoagh  to  produce  "  aberrations  in  short 
periods/'  might  we  not  have  expected  Mr. 
Bockle  to  cite  some  instance  in  which 
iDteUectnal  laws  may  be  shown  to  have 
acted  "  uncontrolled  by  the  inferior  and 
sobordinate  agencies''  of  morality  ?  Tbe 
atrocities  of  the  French  KcTolation  were 
great  "aberrations"  in  the  history  of 
hamanity — aberrations  from  which  the 
French  mind  is  even  yet  slowly  recoyer- 
ing  itself,  as  is  proved  by  the  periodical 
oscillations  with  which  it  swings  between 
the  torpor  of  absolutism  and  the  spasms 
of  popular  revolt.  We  leave  the  reader 
to  jadge  whether  the  greater  or  less  de- 
gree in  which  moral  truths  have  infil- 
trated themselves  into  French  society  has 
had  anything  to  do  in  giving  definite 
form  and  peculiar  colour  to  its  distinctive 
civilization,  or  whether,  as  Mr.  Buckle 
would  assert,  their  efficacy  has  been 
limited  to  the  mere  production  of  sporadic 
growths  at  particular  periods  in  the  an- 
nals of  France.  Or,  to  advert  to  British 
history,  in  which,  as  Mr.  Buckle  says,  we 
can  trace  the  constant  increase  and  dif- 
fusion of  intellectual  knowledge,  let  us 
ask  if  the  England  of  Cromwell  and  the 
Puritans  was  so  much  inferior  in  all  the 
elements  that  constitute  a  State  to  the 
England  of  Charles  II.  as  we  should  be 
warranted  in  expecting,  if  indeed  it  were 
true  that  "  the  effect  of  moral  influences 
is,  in  the  great  average  of  human  affurs, 
nowhere  to  be  seen,"  and  if  "  the  total 
actions  of  mankind,  considered  as  a  whole, 
are  left  to  be  regulated  by  the  total  know- 
ledge of  which  mankind  is  possosed." 

Mr.  Buckle,  we  need  hardly  say  for 
the  information  of  the  intelligent  reader, 
embraces  the  elements  of  Christianity  in 
the  scope  of  his  argument  when  he  de- 
cides in  favour  of  the  comparatire  superi- 
ority of  intellectual  to  moral  truths.  In. 
deed,  we  are  gravely  told  that  "the 
system  of  morals  propounded  in  the  New 
Testament  contain  no  maxim  which  had 
not  been  previously  enunciated,  and  that 
some  of  Uie  most  beautiful  passages  in 
the  Apostolic  writings  are  quotations  from 
Pagan  authors."  We  imagine  it  would 
be  somewhat  difficult  for  Mr.  Buckle  to 


find  in  Pagan  literature  the  originals  of 
all  the  moral  yirtues  enjoined  by  Christ 
and  his  Apostles;  but,  admitting  the 
statement  in  all  its  lengUi  and  breadth,  it 
would  still  fail  to  strip  Christianity  of  its 
crowning  glory,  considered  as  a  merely 
historical  element.  For  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  new  hopes  and  fears  which 
it  awakened  in  the  breast  of  humanity 
were  so  many  new  forces  impressed  upon 
the  current  of  human  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions, and  supplied  to  the  system  of 
natural  morals  all  the  superadded  incen- 
tives and  motives  derived  from  "the 
powers  of  the  world  to  come."  If  these 
pass  for  naught  in  the  estimation  of  Mr. 
Buckle,  they  have  at  least  left  the  marks 
of  their  prevalence  in  those  reyolutions 
of  the  world's  history  which  have  made 
the  progress  of  humanity  but  a  reflex  of 
the  successive  stages  through  which 
Christianity  has  passed  in  gradually  dis- 
placing the  old  ethnic  civilisation.  But 
we  weary  in  the  exposure  of  a  sciolism 
which  is  as  unhistorical  in  its  facts  as  it 
is  unphilosophical  in  its  teachings. 

Having  devoted  so  much  of  our  space 
to  the  examination  of  what  seems  to  us 
the  radical  fallacy  of  Mr.  Buckle's  volume, 
we  have  no  room  in  which  to  treat  in  de- 
tail upon  certain  other  inaccuracies  and 
paralogisms  into  which  he  has  fallen. 
We  may  say,  however,  that  if  some  of 
his  generalizations  seem  to  us  unsound, 
many  of  his  historical  parallels  seem  to 
us  equally  imaginary.  For  instance,  in 
speaking  of  the  effect  of  climate  and  soil  * 
on  the  social  life  and  mental  habits  of  a 
people,  Mr.  Buckle  remarks  thaUalthough 
Spain  and  Portugal  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Sweden  and  Norway  on  the  other,  are 
countries  essentially  dissimilar  in  govern- 
ment, laws,  religion,  and  manners,  yet 
these  four  countries  have  one  point  in 
common,  namely,  that  their  agriculture  is 
interrupted  by  the  heat  and  dryness  of 
the  weather  in  the  former  countries,  and 
by  the  cold  and  shortness  of  the  days  in 
the  latter.  ^*The  consequence  is,"  he 
adds,  "  that  these  four  nations,  though  so 
different  in  other  respects,  are  all  remark- 
able for  a  certain  feebleness  of  character, 
presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  the  more 
regular  and   settled   habits   which  are 
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efitaliliohcd  in  countries  where  climate 
sulyectft  the  working  classes  to  fewer  in- 
terruptions." Where  the  meteorological 
facta  are  unfounded  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  the  philosophical  infer- 
ence from  them  is  historically  false. 

Mr.  E.  Meriam,  who  attends  to  the  state 
of  the  weather  generally,  hut  makes  earth- 
quakes his  specialite,  will  learn  with 
much  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Buckle  agrees 
with  him  in  thinking  "there  is  much 
reason  to  helieve  that  these  phenomena 
ore  always  preceded  by  atmospheric 
changes,  which  strike  immediately  at  the 
nervous  system,  and  have  a  direct  physi- 
cal tendency"  not  only  to  create  an  ex- 
traordinary agitation  in  the  duodenum, 
but  also  "  to  impair  the  intellectual 
powers."  And  hence,  as  Mr.  Meriam 
finds  in  earthquakes  an  explanation  of 
disordered  bowels  throughout  a  continent, 
so  Mr.  Buckle  discerns  in  these  same  sub- 
terranean concussions  the  secret  of  that 
political  and  intellectual  incapacity  which 
has  been  displayed  by  countries  like  Peru 
and  Mexico  during  the  cycles  of  their 
history.  But  even  the  statistical  Mr. 
Meriam  will  learn  with  surprise  that 
"  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  are 
more  frequent  and  more  destructive  in 
Italy  and  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
peninsula  than  in  any  of  the  great 
countries;"  and  that  it  is  for  precisely 
this  reason  that  in  these  countries  "super- 
stition is  most  rife  and  the  superstitious 
classes  most  powerful."  For,  Mr.  Meriam, 
with  the  rest  of  mankind,  (save  Mr. 
Buckle,)  is  aware  that  there  are  no  vol- 
canoes in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  that 
the  only  earthquake  known  to  have  oc- 
curred there  was  that  of  Lisbon  in  1756, 
which,  though  sufficiently  "  destructive," 
can  hardly  be  held  sufficiently  "fre- 
quent" to  sustain  Mr.  B.'s  assertion  when 
he  declares  that  "  earthquakes  and  vol- 
canic eruptions  are  more  numerous"  in 
that  quarter  than  "  in  any  of  the  great 
countries." 

Wo  trace  a  like  license  of  the  imagi- 
nation in  the  writer's  attempt  to  run  a 
parallel  between  the  war  of  the  Fronde 
in  France  and  the  Great  Rebellion  against 
Charles  in  England.  "  It  would  indeed 
be  far  from  accurate,"  admite  Mr.  Buckle, 


"  to  say  that  the  two  events  kw  [re- 
spectively J  the  counterpart  to  each  other; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  theauilii^ 
between  them  is  very  striUng."   The 
actual  analogy  which  he  traces  ii  lerf 
trancendental,  as  might  be  expected  ii 
any  attempt  to  institute  a  comparison  be- 
tween   "  the    most    prodigious  and  the 
boldest  rebellion  that  any  age  or  coanoy 
ever  brought  forth,"  as  Clarendon  not  un- 
fitly characterizes  the  one,  and  thatplej" 
ing  at  rebellion  which  passes  under  tbt 
facetious    name    of  the    "wart  of  tte 
Frond,"  or  as  it  is  otherwise  called  tto 
"  war  of  the  ladies.''    Mr.  Buckle  eeems 
himself  to  be  not  wholly  unaware  of  tte 
generic  differences    between  these  two 
civil  commotions.    The  one  wis  wa^  !> 
the  name  of  civil  liberty  against  rojil 
prerogative ;    the    other   turned  oi  the 
right  of  the  French  nobles  to  sit  ntber 
than  stand  in  the  presence  of  their  kisf. 
As  we  turn  the  weighty  pages  of  CltfCB* 
don  we  find  how  closely,  in  the  one,  the 
grandest  problems  of  human  destinjaod 
the  deepest  mysteries  of  religion  wen 
united  in  the  thoughts  of  the  gloomjbit 
earnest  men  who  were  working  out  their 
country's  deliverance  from  the  shsBele* 
perfidy  of  Charles  and  the  perseen^ 
bigotry  of  Laud ;  in  the  sprightly  pi|?» 
of  de  Motteville  we  read  what  formed  thi 
"  direful  spring"  of  the  mimic  wars  *h>* 
amused  the  French  nobles  engaged  in  tbs 
other.     Nay,    Mr.    Buckle    tells  us  «* 
another    part  of  his    volume   that  ^ 
greatest  difficulties  and  disputes  of  tb0^ 
belligerent  French  noblemen  andlad**f 
arose  as  to  mere  points  of  conventiol^ 
etiquette,  such  as  who  was  to  have  ^' 
arm  chair  at  court;  who  was  to  be  ^^ 
vitcd  to  the  royal  dinners  and  who  was  ^ 
be  excluded  from  them;  who  was  to  ^ 
kissed  by  the  Queen  and  who  was  not 
be  kissed  by  her.;  who  should  Lave  t^ 
first  seat  in  church ;  what  the  proper  p^ 
portion  was  between  the  rank  of  differs  - 
persons  and  the  length  of  the  carpet  ^ 
which  they  were  allowed  to  stand;  wh-" 
was  the  dignity  a  noble  must  have  ^ 
tained  in  order  to  justify  his  entering  tlK^ 
Louvro  in  a  coach;    who  was  to  ha"^ 
precedence  at  coronations;   whether  c* 
dukes  were  equal,  or  whether,  as  me^ 
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thought,  the  Duke  de  Bouillon,  having 
once  poseeseed  the  sovereignty  of  Sedan, 
was  Buperior  to  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefou- 
cauld, who  had  never  poesessed  any  sover- 
eignty at  all ;  whether  the  Duke  de  Beaa- 
fort  ought  or  ought  not  to  enter  the  coun- 
oil  chamber  before  the  Duke  de  Nemours, 
and  whether,  being  there,  he  ought  to  sit 
above  him.  These  and  such  as  these 
were  the  mighty  and  momentous  questions 
which  convulsed  France  during  the  period 
when  the  most  serious  misunderstandings 
arose  as  to  who  should  have  the  supreme 
honour  of  handing  to  the  King  his  nap- 
kin as  he  ate  his  meals,  and  when  the 
ladies  of  her  Majesty's  bed-chamber,  not 
to  be  surpassed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
court  in  their  obsequious  loyalty,  espoused 
different  parties  in  the  "wars  of  the 
Fronde,''  solely  in  order  to  decide  by  an 
appeal  to  arms  their  respective  preten- 
sions to  the  inestimable  privilege  of  help- 
ing on  the  Queen  with  her  juxta-cutane- 
OQd  linen.  The  reader,  in  a  word,  who 
will  compare  the  "campaigns  of  Made- 
moiselle" with  the  "  crowning  mercies" 
for  which  Cromwell  offered  solemn  thanks 
to  the  Lord,  will  find  the  measure  of  the 
Jlkeness  between  the  "Ladies'  War"  and 
the  "Great  Rebellion." 

We  had  intended  to  offer  some  reflec- 
tions on  many  other  portions  of  Mr. 
Buckle's  work,  but  we  are  constrained 
to  forbear  from  the  length  to  vrhich  our 
remarks  have  already  extended.  We 
had  intended  to  allude  to  the  supposi- 
titious origin  ascribed  to  St.  Augustine's 
Pauline  theology;  to  the  one-sided  and 
erroneous  view  of  Christian  doctrine  pre- 
sented under  the  name  of  "  Calvinism,'^ 
by  a  writer  who  has  evidently  never  read 
the  Institutes,  and  who  significantly 
enough,  while  devoting  almost  a  whole 
chapter  tj  a  contrast  of  "  Calvinism"  and 
"  Armenianism,"  considered  in  relation 


to  their  political  tendencies  and  historic 
influences,  (a  contrast  just  and  proper  in 
the  main,)  makes  not  a  single  reference  to 
the  writings  of  either  Calvin  or  Armenius, 
nor  even  enumerates  their  names  in  the 
list  of  the  five  hundred  and  more  authors 
who  are  somewhat  ambitiously  paraded 
in  the  front  of  his  work  "  with  the  view 
of  indicating  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
materials  used"  in  its  compilation.  We 
had  intended  also  to  remark  on  Mr. 
Buckle's  depreciatory  criticism  of  Ed- 
mund Burke  because  that  liberal  and  en- 
lightened statesman  could  not  find  it  in 
his  heart  to  look  with  complacence  on  the 
horrors  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  liberty 
during  the  French  Revolution;  we  had 
purposed  to  cite  a  few  instances  in  which 
Mr.  Buckle,  in  narrating  the  events  that 
occurred  during  the  reign  of  Qeorge  III, 
has  allowed  his  anti-Tory  political  preju- 
dices to  betray  him  into  exaggerated  state* 
ments  which  do  not  become  the  calm  and 
impartial  historian,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
philosopher;  but  on  these,  as  on  all  other 
points,  we  must  refrain  from  animadver- 
sion, and  satisfy  ourselves  by  simply  in- 
voking the  careful  and  critical  attention 
of  our  readers  to  a  volume  which  com- 
bines more  of  ripe  erudition  and  crude 
speculation  than  any  it  has  ever  before 
been  our  fortune  to  meet.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Mr.  Buckle,  before  proceed- 
ing with  his  work,  will  put  himself  on  a 
course  of  reading  in  metaphysics,  theol- 
ogy, and  logic.  In  all  these  he  is  sadly 
deficient,  as  is  apparent  not  only  from  the 
contexture  of  his  present  volume,  but 
even  from  his  own  admissions.  He  has 
undertaken  a  great  task  aiid  a  noble  one. 
But  let  him  beware  lest,  in  regard  to  his 
merits  as  a  philosopher ,  it  may  be  said  of 
him  in  the  end  that  he  spent  his  Kfe  in 
dropping  empty  buckets  into  empty  wells 
and  drawing  nothing  up. 
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MRS.   STOWE   AND  DRED. 

It  may,  perhaps,  seem  rather  late  in  the  day  to  review  "  Dred,"'  that  dismal  «toiy  oC 
the  Dismal  Swamp,  which  Mrs.  Stowe  gave  to  the  world  some  three  years  ago,  and  whtdk, 
aimed,  as  it  was,  against  the  people  of  the  Southern  States,  like  the  terrible  boomeiu^ 
came  back  upon  her  and  demolished  her  own  reputation.  We  have  never,  indeedf  «p 
to  the  present  moment,  alluded  to  "Dred"  in  the  pages  of  the  Mestenger^  not  hidw« 
thought  of  doing  so,  until  the  following  notice  of  it  from  the  pen  of  a  most  accompUihed 
young  lady  of  New  England  was  placed  at  our  discretion,  to  publish  or  not,  as  we  shook 
determine.  The  reader  will  see  that  the  article,  which,  it  is  proper  to  say,  was  b0 
written  for  publication,  is  less  a  criticism  of  the  novel  than  a  characterization  of  tk< 
Beecher  family,  and  as  such  we  are  confident  it  will  be  gratefully  accepted.  Weaboak 
be  gratified  to  hear  again  from  our  fair  correspondent.  [Ed.  Sou.  Lit.  MnsDfiB. 


The  old  proverb,  which  divided  the 
English  into  three  classes — "  Saints,  sin- 
ners and  Herveys,"  has  of  late  received 
a  cis-atlantic  application,  and  the  citizens 
of  the  new  world  have  been  designated 
as  "  Good,  Bad  and  Beechers,"  the  latter 
being  supposed  to  be  an  intermediate 
class  between  the  two  others. 

Proprietors  of  too  much  genius  and 
goodness  to  be  summarily  condemned, 
and  of  too  mach  ultraism  and  singulari- 
ty to  be  commended,  the  Beechers  defy 
both  natural  and  artificial  methods  of 
classification,  and  can  be  ranked  only  in 
the  catalogue  of  American  curiosities. 
As  we  direct  travellers  to  a  hot  spring  or 
a  mammoth  cave,  as  the  peculiarity  of 
American  nature,  so  we  point  out  to  him 
the  Beecher  family  as  the  freak  of 
American  hunfanity. 

Now,  though  it  has  b^en  shrewdly  sus- 
pected, that  if  the  quality  called  Beecher 
were  analyzed,  it  would  be  found  to  be 
identical  with  other  forms  of  human  de- 
pravity, yet  as  long  as  it  passes  fur  some- 
thing better,  its  possessors  are  allowed 
immunities  denied  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  They  can  trample  on  conven- 
tionalities, say  and  do  what  others  would 
be  condemned  for  saying  and  doing,  and 
all  this  is  looked  upon  as  only  the  char- 
acteristic manifestation  of  an  elementa- 
ry substance.  So  widely  have  the  fami- 
ly been  dispersed,  that  it  has  become  the 
ready  explanation  of  idiosyncracies  in 
every  part  of  our  land,  to  say  that  they 
originated  with  the  Beechers,  and,  since 
the  death  of  John  Randolph,  every 
orphan  epigram  and  oddity  has  been 
attributed  to  them. 


Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  has,  for  ytiii 
been  celebrated  no  less  for  his  exodkooi 
than  for  bis  eccentrici^.  His  cbildnn 
however,  not  content  with  the  &BMtbq 
inherit  from  their  colossal  father,  leti 
bent  on  achieving  renown  for  ihemielttf 
and  with  great  calculation  have  so  msA» 
out  their  orbits  as  to  avoid  all  dangetv 
collision. 

Miss  Catherine  has  in  her  deptrtacn 
Domestic  Economy,  Hygienic  Edoei^ 
and  Cookery ;  Mrs.  Stowe  seeks  her  fi 
tune  in  the  furtherance  of  moral  refef 
while  Reverend  Henry  "Ward  sbovs 
versatility  in  turning  to  account  the  & 
ments  abandoned  by  the  others.  He  8 
his  imagination  in  twenty-fire  to 
hundred  dollar  packages  to  lyceum^  i 
supplies  the  scintillations  of  his  gn 
to  the  New  York  Independent ;  aowi 
a  rifle  for  Kansas,  and  now  reports  to 
newspaper  readers  the  progress  cf 
poultry  yard  at  Lennox.  Matten 
this  world  being  pretty  much  used 
Dr.  Edward  Beecher  throws  his  para 
quite  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  si 
makes  a  novel  excursion  into  the  re 
of  the  past,  and  comes  back  to  pol 
on  this  planet  his  Rambles  in  Chaos. 

Who  can  predict  the  future,  when 
considered  that  there  is  a  ihira  gen 
tion,  in  whom,  no  doubt,  the  spects 
eyes  of  Old  Tiff  would  unmistak 
discern  "  de  very  sperit  of  de  family ! 

In  1852  Mrs.  Stowe  appeared  be 
the  American  public  as  the  authorei 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin — she  visited  Ear 
and  on  her  return  published  two  toIo 
of  adjectives,  which  were  sold  and  i 
as  another  work  from  the  authores 
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Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  ;  and  just  as  Thomas 
Campbell  complained  that  he  was  never 
recognized  in  any  other  capacity  than 
that  of  Author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Hope, 
it  seemed  probable  thai  Mrs.  Stowe  would 
be  known  to  futurity,  only  as  the  patro- 
neM  of  poor  Uncle  Tom.  "  Life  among 
the  Lowly''  was  made  the  measure 
by  which  all  subsequent  publications 
of  like  kind  should  be  gnaged,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  even  its  authoress, 
a  modern  Cervantes,  would  be  unable 
again  to  produce  anything  which  should 
quite  come  up  to  its  standard.  In  de- 
fiance of  this  opinion,  and  no  doubt 
with  the  triple  intention  of  replenish- 
ing her  purse,  furthering  moral  reform, 
and  reminding  the  world  that  she  is 
mentally  alive,  Mrs.  Stowe  has  issued 
another  work,  published  simultaneously 
in  three  countries. 

Instead  of  avoiding  comparisons  by 
aiming  at  a  different  target,  with  true 
Beecherly  boldness  she  again  selects  the 
subject  of  slavery,  and  brings  out  of  the 
Dismal  Swamp  some  spirited  sketches 
founded  on  the  South  Carolina  insurrec- 
tion, the  Cincinnati  slave  case,  and  the 
attack  on  Mr.  Sumner. 

These  are  sumamed  Dred,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  it  is  n  novel  and  attract- 
ive name.  In  fact,  Pred  is  the  most  nnin- 
tereeting  and  unnatural  character  in  the 
book,  and  no  more  the  hero  than  Mr. 
Edward  Clayton,  a  man  dubbed  idealist 
because  he  followed  his  conscience  rather 
than  his  interest,  or  Miss  Nina,  a  sinp^u- 
lar  combination  of  coquetry  and  practi- 
cal philosophy,  a  rainbow  with  a  pot  of 
money  at  *the  end,— or  best  of  all,  Old 
Tiff,  a  negro  who  had  possessed  such  ex- 
treme veneration  for  the  "F.  F.  V/s," 
that  ODly  the  hard  experience  of  age,  and 
a  residence  in  New  Fingland,  could  con- 
vince him  that  character  was  equivalent 
to  family,  and  that  as  a  lady  could  not 
marry  all  the  generations  back,  it  was 
best  for  her  to  hmk  at  the  man  himself 
rather  than  his  ancestors. 

In  their  portraiture  of  Southern  life, 
we  do  not  criticise  the  lights  and  shades 
of  Mrs.  Stowe's  work.  .  Let  ns  rather 
look   at   its   literary  merits  and  moral 


character,  at  it,  as  the  work  of  a  popular 
authoress  and  Christian  lady. 

While  Uncle  Tom  may  be  said  to  con- 
tain the  pith  of  her  genius,  Dred  is  not 
wanting  in  the  lively  wit,  drama  and  ar- 
gument, which  marked  its  predecessor. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  frequently  dis- 
cernible in  it,  a  want  of  that  delicacy 
always  so  pleasing  in  female  writers,  and 
of  a  reverence  for  sacred  things  no  less 
essential  to  literary  refinement  than  to 
consistent  Christianity.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  features  of  the  work 
is  a  constant  bordering  on  profanity,  and 
such  frequent  use  of  irreverent  expres- 
sions as  leads  us  to  inquire  into  the  na- 
ture of  Mr8.  Stowe's  philanthropic  zeal. 

Is  she  engaged  in  a  crusade  against 
sin,  or  against  slavery  ? 

If  against  sin,  what  is  accomplished, 
when,  in  destroying  one  form  of  evil  she 
builds  up  another,  and  lends  her  influ- 
ence at  once  to  overturn  oppression  and 
encournge  profanity?  One  would  almost 
conclude  that,  in  her  view,  slavery  was 
the  only  synonym  for  guilt,  and  that  she 
thought  it  no  wrong  to  break  the  third 
specific  commandment,  to  enforce  the 
great  general  law  of  love. 

The  only  apology  for  these  expressions 
must  be,  that  they  are  necessary  to  the 
the  effectiveness  of  her  picture  of  South- 
ern wrongs.  But  is  profanity  any  more 
a  sina-qua-non  to  Dred  ^han  cotton  to 
the  North,  or  negroes  to  the  South  ? 

The  "  shalt  not "  is  as  strict  against 
profanit}'  as  against  oppression,  and  the 
only  plea  for  it  is  oue  that  our  autho- 
ress denies  to  the  South,  that  of  expedi- 
ency. Let  us  measure  Southern  consis- 
tency by  our  own.  Mrs.  Stowe  com- 
plains "that  the  mouth  of  the  North  is 
filled  with  cotton,  and  will  bo  kept  so  as 
long  as  suits  Southern  interest,"  yet 
Mrs.  Stowe,  in  her  Sunny  Memories, 
says  she  does  not  feel  the  sacrifice  of 
slave  labour  products  to  be  required  of 
us. 

From  one  identified  with  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  as  a  daughter,  sister,  and  wife,  we 
could  not  have  anticipated  such  libel- 
lous reflections  on  the  American  ministry 
as  Dred  contains.  Of  all  the  clergymen 
mentioned,   only  one    poor,    persecuted 
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man  is  faitbfal,  and  he  bnt  just  escapes 
feathers  and  lynching. 

There  is  Mr.  Titmarsh,  "a  theological 
dictionary  with  a  cravat  on,"  and  Dr. 
Galker,  "who  loves  the  church  better 
than  the  Deity/'  meaning  by  the  church 
the  Presbyterian  organization  in  Ameri- 
oa,  and  there  is  Dr.  Gushing,  and  Dr. 
Baskum,  and  Father  Bonnie,  all  preach- 
ing to  Southern  men,  and  more  or  less 
swayed  by  Southern  interest.  But  there 
is  no  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  limiting 
Mrs.  Stowe's  invective.  Dr.  Packthread, 
an  influential  minister  in  f^  Northern  city, 
is  described,  we  hesitate  to  repeat  it, 
as  '*  going  on  from  year  to  year  doing 
deeds  which  even  a  political  candidate 
would  blush  at,  while  he  sang  hymns, 
made  prayers,  and  expected,  no  doubt,  to 
enter  heaven  by  some  neat  arrangement 
of  words  used  in  two  senses.'' 

But  there  are  accusations  of  the  breth- 
ren as  well  as  of  the  clergy .  Dred 
says,  "  I  have  found  the  alligators  and 
snakes  better  neighbours  than  Christians. 
They  let  those  alone  that  let  them  alone, 
but  Christians  hunt  for  the  precious 
life." 

Of  all  the  persons  mentioned  as  lay 
professors  of  Christianity,  not  one  is  con- 
sistent save  Tomtit,  "who  jincd  the 
church  and  did  beautiful."  The  clear 
starched  Aui^  Nesbit,  the  barbarous 
Zekyl,  are  the  examples  of  orthodox 
Christianity ;  while  all  genuine  goodness 


is  vested    in  Clayton,  Nina,  and  non- 
professing  Christians. 

At  once,  to  decide  the  matter  for  the 
scrupulous,  Dred  was  advertised  as  & 
novel.  It  is,  however,  perused  by  anii- 
fictionists,  who  read  Uncle  Tom  because 
it  was  true,  and  read  Dred  because  they 
read  Uncle  Tom,  though  one  tithe  of 
the  profanity  it  contained  would  interdict 
the  work  of  any  of  the  old  novelists  from 
our  puritan  homes. 

Mrs.  Stowe  says,  "  In  a  book,  it  is 
contact  with  the  personality  of  the  anther 
that  improves  you — a  real  book  always 
makes  you  think  that  there  is  moreia 
the  writer  than  be  has  said." 

We  beg  pardon  for  hoping  that  there 
is  nothing  unexpressed  in  Dred,  and  that 
its  authoress,  like  the  Queen  of  Sheha, 
"  has  no  more  spirit  in  her." 

Each  expression  of  Mrs.  Stowe  has 
double  significancy  when  we  remember 
that  her  work  is  simultaneously  issned 
in  three  countries,  and  that  triple  pub- 
licity is  thus  given  to  every  reflection  oa 
our  church  or  country. 

We  envy  not  the  authoress  who,  in  the 
deliberation  of  retirement,  can  fill  her 
pen  with  unrefined  expressions ;  we  fear 
for  the  Christianity  that  can  trifle  with 
the  use  of  profaneness ;  we  do  not  ac- 
knowledge the  patriotism  which,  in  a 
foreign  country,  can  quietly  sit  under  the 
mutilated  flag  of  pur  country. 

Were  she  a  woman,  we  should  blush 
for  the  sex — luckily  she  is  only  aBeecher. 


<•••» 
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A  STORY   OF  YESTERDAY. 
From  the  French  of  Pavl  lyivoi. 


In  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  streets 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  street  bordering  on  the 
Gros  Cailloa,  there  is  a  little  well-known 
hotel,  which  was  built  in  1751,  for  a  lady 
whose  name  shone  at  that  period  at  the 
coart  of  Louis  XY.  The  family  of  this 
lady,  an  illustrious  family,  became  ex- 
tinct in  1793,  unceremoniously  cut  off  by 
an  act  of  condemnation  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal.  The  hotel,  for  a  long 
time  the  property  of  the  nation,  was  sold 
at  last  to  a  speculator  for  less  money  than 
would  be  necessary  at  this  day  to  pur- 
chase the  building-lot  of  a  small  house  in 
one  of  the  most  deserted  streets  of  the 
city.  It  belongs  at  present  to  the  great- 
grand-daughter  of  this  speculator,  who  is 
a  widow  and  mistress  of  a  large  fortune, 
though  she  is  hardly  thirty-three  years  of 
age. 

Three  months  ago,  this  young  lady,  the 
Comtea^e  Am^lie  de  G.  was  alone  and  in 
a  reverie.  She  mused  upon  her  happi- 
ness, upon  her  reign  over  the  little  flow- 
ery kingdom  which  she  saw  from  her  cane- 
ment,  upon  her  subjects,  the  servants  who 
waited  only  upon  her  orders.  She  mused, 
and  found  this  splendid  existence  too 
calm  not  to  be  a  little  monotonoun,  too 
unoccupied  not  to  become,  now  and  then, 
suggestive  of  those  dreamy  moods  which 
border  nearly  upon  ennui. 

Accordingly,  the  Comtesse  Am^lie  lan- 
guidly passed  the  day  at  the  bottom  of 
her  summer  boudoir,  lost  like  a  nest  in 
the  foliage  of  a  large  garden.  Walking 
here  and  there,  seating  herself,  rising 
again  with  a  petulant  air,  she  threw  aside, 
one  after  another,  all  her  accustomed 
playthings:  her  Angora  Cat,  furious  at 
being  fovsaken,  bristled  in  a  corner  in  its 
ermine  fur ;  her  beautiful  bengalis,  fly- 
ing in  a  large  cage  of  fine  twisted  silver 
wire  between  four  silver-gilt  palm  trees, 
no  longer  amused  our  capricious  lady : 
the  remembrance  of  her  husband,  two 
years  deceased,  has  never  amused  her. 
In  short  she  was  aweary.  Meanwhile, 
the  sky  above  was  as  sweetly  blue  as  the 
flower  of  the  Vergis»-meinrnicht — a  warm 


breeze  floated  through  the  trees  with  a 
harmonious  murmur ;  the  fair  Comtesse 
aeemed  like  one  of  those  pretty  coquettish 
little  shepherdesses  who  look  down  so 
graciously  from  their  grassy  thrones  in 
the  pastoral  groups  of  Watteau,  and  Mig- 
nard,  who  painted  such  dazzling  nymphs 
with  eyes  as  oval  as  almonds  and  lips  as 
red  as  cherries,  had  anticipated  her. 

The  Comtesse  Am6lie  is  one  of  the 
richest,  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most 
distinguished  women  in  Paris,  and  yet 
she  is  sad.  Her  dejection  has  been  of 
some  duration,  for  her  birds,  forgotten, 
have  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  her  loveliest 
flowers  are  dying  for  water.  After  walk- 
ing-for  several  minutes  in  her  boudoir, 
like  some  exquisite  panther  in  its  cage, 
she  coloured  up,  seized  from  a  gilded  pier- 
table  a  piece  of  Japanese  porcelain  of 
rare  beauty  and  dashed  it  violently  in 
fragments  against  the  floor.  She  smiled, 
a  little  calmed  by  this  performance,  and 
then  drew  forth  from  a  drawer  a  pack  of 
cards,  spread  them  out  upon  a  round  ta- 
ble of  marqueterie  and  began  to  arrange 
them  after  the  manner  of  a  fortune-teller. 

She  dealt  the  cards. 

She  began  again  several  times:  each 
time  Hlie  turned  up  to  herself  the  knave 
of  hearts  and  the  knavetof  clubs ;  she 
placed  mysteriously  her  pretty  little  rosy 
finger  sometimes  on  one  and  sometimes 
on  the  other,  dwelt  upon  them  pensively, 
tlien  fired  with  indignation  that  her  luck 
could  bring  her  only  one  of  these  two 
cards.  She  began  over  again  once  more, 
and  then  both  the  knaves  reappeared. 

Finally  she  tried  her  fortune  for  the 
last  time,  when  she  drew  three  knaves, 
the  knave  of  hearts,  the  knave  of  clubs 
and  the  knave  of  diamonds. 

What  was  the  meaning  of  this?  the 
cards  could  not  lie.  The  knave  of  hearts, 
this  is  a  lover  with  whom  one  must  ex- 
pect to  be  linked  for  better,  for  worse. 
The  knave  of  clubs,  this  is  also  a  lover, 
a  lover  who  has  money ;  the  club  means 
money;  one  may  wed  also  for  that.  The 
knave  of  diamonds,  what  are  we  to  think 
of  him  ?    The  diamond  is  friendship  and 
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marriage,  but  the  knave  of  diamonds  is  a 
traitor,  a  soldier  that  carries  bad  news. 

She  was  employed  in  these  meditations 
when  the  door  opened,  and  a  little  negro, 
three  feet  high,  dressed  in  a  liverj  of 
peach-blossom,  announced 

Monsieur  le  Baron  Auguste  de  Y.  •  ., 
Monsieur  Am6d^e  de  S.  .  . 

The  Comtesse  Am41ie  gave  a  little 
scream  and  hastily  threw  aside  the  cards. 

Compose  yourself,  madame,  we  do  not 
come  to  disturb  your  game. 

Auguste  and  Am6d6e  divined  at  a 
glance  the  mental  condition  of  the  pretty 
Comtesse.  They  saw  the  perishing  flow- 
ers, the  bengalis  enraged  by  hunger,  the 
broken  fans,  the  porcelain  shattered  to 
pieces,  the  pets  in  an  uproar,  the  cat  in 
disgrace,  and  both  readily  conjectured 
why  she  had  taken  counsel  of  the  cards. 

Notwithstanding  the  little  scene  of 
which  we  have  been  a  witness,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  Comtesse  Ame- 
lie  was  a  child.  She  had  her  little  pai*- 
oxysms,  but  she  was  really  a  woman  of 
mind  and  character.  Married  at  sixteen 
to  a  man  much  older  than  herself,  she 
had  not  known  the  period  of  girlhood ; 
she  had  passed  at  once  from  infancy  to 
the  exciting  life  of  a  woman  of  the  world. 
She  was  a  true  woraau,  looking  upon  life 
after  a  fashion  at  once  intelligent  and 
poetic,  animating  all  whom  she  met  with 
a  fervid  and  mysterious  inspiration,  pos- 
sessed of  tact  and  judgment,  having  a 
certain  hardihood  such  as  belongs  to  wo- 
men who  passed  from  the  period  of  inno- 
cence too  early  to  have  ever  known  it, 
and  with  this,  subject  to  those  returns  of 
her  childish  nature,  those  inexplicable 
freaks,  those  pouting  caprices  which  we 
see  in  an  infant  playing  with  a  doll.  In 
fine,  and  as  the  result  of  these  contradic- 
tions, she  was  an  adorable  creature. 

It  is  proper  for  us  to  say  a  word  also  of 
the  knave  of  hearts  and  the  knave  of 
clubs. 

The  knave  of  clubs,  Auguste  de  Y.  .  ., 
was  twenty-nine  years  of  age;  a  hand- 
some young  bachelor,  of  dark  complexion, 
with  black  eyes  and  hair  like  the  crow's 
wing.  lie  was  brave.  He  was  rich.  He 
had  first  met  the  Comtesse  Am^lie  when 
he  was  oppressed  by  the  yoke  of  a  great 


affliction.  Am^lic  had  made  bim  aeqotiot- 
ed  with  that  smile  of  womao  which  re- 
stores happiness  and  light  to  heuta  daik- 
ened  by  the  deepest  gloom ;  he  fell  in  lore 
with  Am6lie  with  all  his  strength  ind  all 
bis  soul,  and  Am6lie  loved  him. 

Unfortnnately  she  also  loTed  thekur« 
of  hearts,  the  fair-haired  and  timid  Am^ 
dee  de  S. .  Am6d6e  was  a  penoa  of 
great  distinction,  he  had  a  complexiofi  of 
aristocratic  paleness,  beard  and  hair  of 
an  ashy  lightness ;  his  eyes  were  of  m 
milky  blue ;  full  of  elegance  and  graeep 
he  was  of  a  refined  and  delicate  nature 
which  was  both  intellectual  and  lad;  he 
loved  the  Comtesse,  but  he  loved  iier  po- 
etically, with  that  selfish  passion  whieh 
makes  one  love  a  woman  less  for  henelf 
than  for  the  tendernesses,  the  ebollitiooi  of 
rage,  the  seasons  of  softness,  the  iiti  of 
fervor,  the  sportive  sallies,  the  sadden 
attacks  of  peevishness,  the  oatbieab  of 
feeling,  the  strange  intervals  of  despon- 
dence, the  foolish  hopes,  in  a  word,  fo' 
that  quivering  interest  which  acapricioii* 
creature  attached  to  the  least  dietorbaneo 
of  her  musings.  He  loved  the  CoBtos*^ 
as  a  musician  loves  his  piano— the  Com' 
tesse  was  the  instrument  by  which  veT« 
accompanied  the  dreams  of  his  heart  U' 
had  not  for  her  then  a  true  lo?e,  theWv© 
which  belongs  to  those  rare  and  inj«tert- 
ous  apparitions  of  whom  men  talk  ^ 
much  and  see  so  little,  according  toBoch«- 
foucauld.  But  this  love  he  sinoeruy 
thought  he  experienced. 

The  Comtesse  did  not  manifest  a  picf"" 
erence  for  either  (»f  these  two  lovera.  Ska^ 
did  not  know  which  of  them  to  dMiOff*" 
She  dreaded  to  make  the  choice,  for  t^ 
select  one  was  to  send  off  the  other. 

The  knave  of  hearts  and  the  knave  o* 
clubs  were  devoted  friends.  But  lore  h*** 
singularly  impaired  their  friendship* 
"When  therefore  to-day  they  surpriaedtf** 
Comtesse  interrogating  fortune,  becaat^ 
her  heart  had  not  the  courage  Co  apeM?* 
they  resolved  to  determine  the  qaestioi* 
precipitately. 

Up  to  this  moment  they  had  never  ip^ 
ken  of  love  to  the  Comtesse  or  asked  htf 
hand  but  separately  and  apart  from  eii» 
other.  "Without  previous  concert,  th<y 
found  themselves  of  the  same  mind,  aw 
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demanded  of  her,  with  the  atmoBt  polite* 
nesd  and  consideration,  that  she  should 
choose  between  them.  The  Comtesse, 
rendered  jet  more  irresolute  by  the  per- 
sistence of  the  cards  in  refusing  to  direct 
her  choice,  responded  evasively,  flattering 
both  of  them,  leaving  both  to  hope,  and 
promitting  both  a  prompt  reply. 

They  left  the  house  in  a  fury. 

Auguste  and  Ana6d6e  lived  in  the  same 
Btreet,  one  of  the  great  streets  of  the  Fnu* 
lourr;  St.  Germain  running  parallel  with 
the  Seine. 

The  following  day  Auguste  and  Am6- 
d^e  sallied. out  at  the  same  hour  and  met 
each  other  in  the  street  equidistant  from 
their  dwellings. 

I  was  going  to  your  house,  said  Au- 
guste, without  offering  his  hand  to  Am6- 
dee. 

And  I  to  yours,  replied  the  latter. 

My  dear  friend,  we  must  fight. 

My  friend,  I  must  kill  you. 

You  think,  as  I  do,  that  as  long  as  we 
both  live — 

— The  Comtesse  will  never  decide  to 
choojto  betyreen  us. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  compel  her 
to  a  decision. 

This  must  be  done. 

It  is  understood  ;  tomorrow  atVincen- 
nes  a  pistol  ball  shall  kill  one  of  us  and 
marry  the  other. 

Next  day  at  noon  they  were  on  the 
ground.  The  knave  of  hearts  had  for  his 
8ec4>ud8  two  fair-haired  young  lawyers, 
friends  of  his,  little  acquainted  with  the 
laws  of  the  duel ;  the  knave  of  clubs  was 
necompanied  by  one  of  his  friends,  the 
Cimite  Hector  de  T. . .,  a  cavalry  officer  of 
high  distinction,  of  a  great  family  and  very 
expert  in  affairs  of  honour  and  gallantry. 
Aaguste  had  presented  him  to  the  Com- 
tes**e  who  could  not  endure  him. 

The  rivals  were  placed  fifteen  paces 
apart;  the  word  was  given,  two  pistol- 
fhots  went  off  simultaneously,  and  Au- 
guste, the  knave  of  clubs,  fell  bathed  in 
hij«  Hood. 

The  unhappy  knave  of  hearts  was  in 
despair.  But  Hector  gave  him  no  time 
for  lumen tation. 

Monsieur,  said  he,  you  have  killed  my 
friend,  but  you  bore  yourself  gallantly. 


Fly  at  once  from  pursuit;  I  will  employ 
myself  in  arranging  matters  so  that  you 
may  return.  Go  to  Germany.  Here  are 
six  thousand  francs  which  I  had  brought 
to  meet  emergencies  for  my  unfortunate 
friend.  Lose  no  time  in  making  your 
escape. 

Am6d6e  distractedly  threw  himself  in- 
to his  phaeton,  drove  immediately  to  the 
Eastern  railway  station  and  left  by  the 
first  train. 

Meanwhile,  a  surgeon  whom  they  had 
brought  with  them  was  kneeling  down  by 
the  side  of  the  wounded  man  and  had  ut- 
tered a  cry  of  joy.  He  had  only  fainted. 
The  ball  had  but  grazed  the  cheek  and 
the  tip  of  the  ear — a  lively  hemorrhage 
was  the  consequence,  and  the  blood  which 
flowed  forth  bad  induced  the  belief  that 
the  wound  was  more  serious.  But  after 
all  it  was  nothing,  and  the  swoon  having 
passed  away  and  the  wound  having  been 
dressed,  there  was  no  more  to  be  said. 

The  seconds  left  the  ground.  Those  of 
Amedee  would  have  attempted  to  over- 
take him  but  they  knew  not  in  which  di- 
rection he  had  fled.  They  charged  them- 
selves with  writing  to  him,  when  they 
should  have  any  news  to  communicate. 

The  wounded  man  having  fainted  a 
second  time,  was  placed  in  his  carriage 
and  Hector  took  him  home,  to  the  apart- 
ments he  himself  occupied  in  the  Champs 
Elys6es. 

Auguste  came  to  himself.  His  scratch 
was  nothing  at  all ;  he  was  not  even  in- 
disposed. But  he  was  dreadfully  fright- 
ened at  the  gloomy  look  of  Hector. 

The  latter  took  both  of  Auguste's  hands 
in  his  own. 

My  friend,  said  he,  your  swoon  saved 
you  a  most  melancholy  spectacle.  You 
have  killed  Amedee.  It  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  you  fly  to  avoid  pursuit.  I 
shall  use  every  exertion  to  arrange  the 
affair,  I  shall  prevent  any  noise  being 
made  over  it,  I  have  powerful  friends, 
this  you  know,  but  I  shall  be  able  to  act 
more  effectively,  you  being  in  a  place  of 
safety.  Leave  then  immediately.  Cut 
off  your  beard  and  moustache,  wear  blue 
glasses  and  take  these  six  thousand  francs 
for  your  immediate  wants.     I  will  remit 
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you  more  when  you  inform  me  where  to 
send  it. 

Augaste  lamented  his  enemy,  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  Hector,  made 
him  promise  that  he  woald  narrate  all  to 
the  Comtesse,  and  left  by  the  Northern 
railway. 

Auguste  and  Am6d6e  wandered  about 
eyerywhere,  awaiting  with  impatience 
the  moment  when  they  might  return  to 
Paris ;  seeing  nothing  in  the  journals 
concerning  the  duel,  they  concluded  that 
the  good  Hector  had  done  his  utmost  to 
keep  it  silent,  and  both  ardently  wished 
to  g^  back  to  Paris.  Auguste  had  de« 
termined  to  return  secretly.  He  was  at 
Wiesbaden,  he  wished  to  see  Baden  Bo- 
den  before  his  return. 

Arriving  there  he  entered  the  gaming 
saloon,  seated  himself  at  the  table,  and 
was  getting  ready  to  throw  a  louis  on  the 
rougCf  when  directly  opposite  to  him  he 
saw  the  ghost  of  Banquo  who  threw  a 
lonis  on  the  noir.  It  was  the  pallid  Am^- 
d^e,  more  pallid  than  ever. 

Auguste  exclaimed  aloud. 

Am^d^e  exclaimed  aloud. 

The  knave  of  hearts  and  the  knave  of 
clubs  recognized  each  other  and  embraced 
heartily. 

They  both  explained,  and  you  may  im- 
agine their  indignation  against  the  ras- 
cally Hector. 

An  hour  afterwards,  the  knave  of  clubs 
and  the  knave  of  hearts  were  on  their  re- 
turn to  Paris.  They  approached  the  city, 
they  arrived,  took  a  carriage  and  were 
soon  at  their  respective  lodgings. 

Monsieur,  here  are  letters  for  you,  said 
Auguste's  concierge. 


Monsieur,  here  are  letters  for  you,  said 
Am^d^e's  concierge. 

Auguste  and  Am6d^  broke  open  at  the 
same  moment,  each  before  the  door  of  his 
concierge,  two  letters  engraved  as  follows 

*'  Mme  la  Gomtesse  Am61ie  de  C  . . . 
has  the  honour  of  announcing  her  mar- 
riage with  the  Comte  Hector  de  T  . . . 

.  '*  M.  le  Comte  Hector  de  T . . .  has  the 
honour  of  announcing  his  marriage  with 
the  Gomtesse  Am61ie  de  0  . . . 

"  You  are  invited  to  assist  at  the  nup- 
tial benediction  which  will  take  place  day 
after  to-morrow  at  the  church  of ." 

These  letters  had  been  there  ten  days. 
It  had  been  eight  days  since  Amelie  aad 
the  Gumte  were  married. 

Auguste  and  Amedee  each  left  his  own 
house  in  a  run  to  seek  the  house  of  the 
other.  They  met  again  in  the  middle  of 
the  street,  letters  in  hand. 

We  will  kill  him,  cried  the  fair  hured 
knave  of  hearts,  red  with  anger. 

Let  us  do  better,  let  us  revenge  oa^ 
selves  more  surely,  let  us  .remain  his 
friends,  and  the  friends  of  his  wife. 

This  was  what  they  did. 

They  sought  Hector  and  gave  him  thor 
pardon  with  a  great  air  of  sincerity. 

But  Hector,  sure  of  being  loved  by  his 
wife,  saw  through  their  plan  and  laughed 
at  it  with  Amelie  who  said  to  him  with  a 
smile. 

Bah  !  Tou  know,  mon  ami,  that  they 
are  not  dangerous.  As  long  as  there  are 
two  of  them  I  shall  never  be  able  to  de- 
cide between  them ! 
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THE  FALSE    FRIEND. 

I. 

She  wa«  my  playmate,  mid  ilio  ii<niiul  of  her  gliul,  childish  voice 
Had  i>ower  to  wreathe  my  lip  wiili  smiles  and  bi«l  my  heart  reioice. 
Aiid  if,  pendmnce.  she  wej»t  or  i^rieved,  my  idieek  was  stained  with  tears. 
So  linked  t»>getlier  wen»  onr  heart«,  in  (diiMhiJOil's  liajjpy  years. 

II. 

.  She  was  my  friend,  tlic  trnest  one  into  whose  faith fnl  heart 
My  dearest  liope — my  every  wish,  1  feared  not  to  imimrt; 
Slie  was  my  earliest,  dearest  frii^nd,  most  lt>vetl  in  those  sweet  ho'.irs. 
When  hoi)e  and  Ua]»piness  smiled  near,  and  strewed  my  path  with  flowers. 

III. 

At  length  strange  words  of  dark  import  fell  harshly  on  my  ear. 
And  base  ^iispieions  seemed  to  liannt  the  friends  I  held  most  dee.r. 
Some  who  had  loved  and  trn>t»?d  me  now  ^rew  estranged  and  c-i.ild. 
And  round  my  pathway  >cemod  to  hang  some  mystery  untold. 

IV. 

At)  yet  I  heeded  not  their  frown,  with  stern  unyielding  pride. 
With  bitter  scorn  and  fierrc?  <lis(hii!i.  I  strove  the  wound  to  hide, 
Thoiijrh  snmv  were  false,  and  thoutrh  tlie  world  contained  dec«?it  ancl  iniile. 
Yet  one  kind  friend's  unfailing  truth,  still  maile  the  desert  sniilo. 

V. 

But  wl»o  shall  paint  the  deep  de.-^pair,  that  .seized  iny  sinking  hear:. 
When  that  dark  veil  rif  mystery  at  length  was  rent  apart, 
Wlien  the  whom  I  liad  fondly  h»ved,  and  thought  too  pure  for  earth. 
Was  proved  to  he  the  hcnrtless  one,  \vho  gave  eaeli  slander  birrh. 

VI. 

■ 

With  candour  ever  on  her  lips,  she  bhiAlied  not  to  defame, 
And  in  the  kindest  tern)s  she  east  aspersions  on  my  name. 
And  tJie  base  falsehood,  with  the  truth,  so  nieely  did  she  blend, 
That  many  doubled  and  tlcspised  her  unsuspecting  friend. 

VII. 

I  cannot  hate  that  faithless  friend,  she  whom  I  loved  so  lon^', 
And  yet  how  deeply  did  she  wound,  how  basely  did  ^hc  wrong, 
And  the  sad  memory  fills  mine  eye  and  rends  my  heart  with  pam. 
That  as  I  trusted  that  false  friend,  I  ne'er  can  trust  again. 

M. 
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There  is  not  in  the  wliole  arsenal  of 
defamation,  a  weapon  more  potent,  more 
fatal,  than  opprobrious  epithets.  They 
often  fall  with  an  irresistibly  crushing;  ef- 
fect on  the  cause,  the  party,  the  individ- 
ual, against  whom  they  are  directed. 
Moore  has  very  happily  expressed  this 
idea,  as  applied  to  political  existence. 

Rebellion,  foul,  dishonoring  word, 
Whose  wrongful  blight  so  ofl  has  stained 
The  lioliest  cause  that  tcuigue  or  sword 
Of  mortal  ever  lost  or  gained. 
Hfjw  many  a  spirit,  born  to  bless, 
Has  sunk  beneath  that  withering  name, 
Wh(»m  but  a  day's,  an  hour's  success, 
Had  wafted  to  eternal  fame. 

The  poison  of  these  opprobrious  arrows 
is  all  the  more  deadly,  because  like 
strychnine  over  the  nervous  system,  it 
diffuses  itself  over  the  reputation  of  its 
Tictims,  without  Icavino;  any  other  trace 
than  the  destruction  which  it  produces. 

A  distinct,  specific  charge  may  be  met 
and  rejected ;  but  a  vague  and  indefinite 
accusation  insinuated,  rather  than  dis- 
tinctly made,  in  an  abusive  epithet,  is  as 
impressive  and  as  irresistibly  noxious  as 
a  contagious  atmosphere. 

More  especially  is  this  the  case  in  a 
period  of  excitement.  Without  going 
back  to  the  past  we  have  only  to  look 
around  us  now,  for  the  saddest  and  most 
palpable  evidence,  how  unfair  and  dan- 
gerous is  the  "  argument  of  epithet,"  or 
rather  from  epithet,  which,  if  it  fall  in 
with  the  populur  feeling,  no  logic  can  re- 
fute, no  ingenuity  evade,  no  eloquence 
resist. 

Names,  once  consecrated  to  noble  and 
excellent  qualities,  are  often  applied  by 
those  who  cannot  or  will  not  appreciate 
those  qualities,  to  their  dangerous  perver- 
sions. It  is  thus,  that  evangelical,  which 
properly  belongs  to  men  and  principles, 
most  nearly  in  accord  with  the  blessed 
gospel,  often  designates,  in  the  mouths  of 
the  worldly  and  latitudinarian,  visionary 
and  fanatical.  The  same  class  of  sneer- 
ers  employ,  as  an  abusive  epithet,  Me- 
thodism, which  originally  indicated  that 
systematic  ardour  of  pietv,  which  charac- 


terized the  followers  of  Wesley  and  TO'  I 
field,  and  spread  its  life-giving  earooroTer  ^ 
many  Episcopalian  divines. 

In  like  manner,  enthusiasm  has  been 
perverted  from  its  primary  meaning  of 
inspiration,  God  in  the  soul,  to  Nj^iff 
that  state  of  the  mental  atmofpiiere  in 
which  the  light  of  reason  is  becloadd 
and  obscured  by  the>  fumes  of  the  imip* 
nation.  The  very  sound  of  the  vordet* 
thusiasm  curls  with  scorn  the  lips  of 
many  who  hide  their  cold  selfishnen  and 
want  of  sympathy  with  everj  thing 
disinterested,  under  the  proud  names  of 
reason  and  philosophy. 

We  wish  not  only  to  vindicate  thedaii 
of  this  term  to  be  employed  in  a  good 
sense,  but  to  show  by  reasoning  and  tlm 
citation  of  examples,  that  in  etwy  de- 
partment of  human  effort,  a  CMtain  tt 
altation  of  the  imagination  is  neeesaij 
to  great  achievements. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  heathen 
priests  and  priestesses,  who  profewed  t* 
give  oracular  re^^ponses,  pretended  to  ifi" 
dicate    by   distorted    countenances  and 
quivering  limbs  the  ingress  and  inspir** 
tion  of  the  deities,  and  that  this  real  ot 
imaginary   indwelling  of  the  god,  w»* 
from  two  Greek  words  called  ^hMhww** 
Ancient  skeptics  regarded  this  as  b** 
imposture,  just  as   modern  skeptics ar* 
prone  to  consider  all  ardent,  profe»ed!y 
disinterested  effort  for    benevolent  p«^** 
poses  as  ostentatious  hypocrisy.    As  t^^ 
ancient  doubters   were  generally  righ^» 
so  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  tbeso^^ 
picions  of  the  modern  are  but  too  ofte** 
well-founded.     Yet  he  knows  little  of  h^"* 
man  nature,  who  will  not  believe  A»-"' 
even  those  ancient  enthusiasts.wereoft*^* 
self-deceived,  and  still  less,  if  he  canned 
reconcile  the  unconscious  mixture  of  •^ 
base  alloy  with  the  fine  gold  of  tmeph*' 
lanthropy. 

Indeed  it  will  not  be  hard  to  proreth** 
a  certain  amount  of  self-deception  is  •" 
absolutely  necessary  stimulant  to  n«rf« 
the  human  soul  and  the  human  ann,  jw 
levelling  those  mountainous  difBco'W* 
which  lie  in  the  path  of  ereiygrtnt*"" 
terprise. 
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God  has  made  this  a  world,  not  ooly  of 
utility,  bat  of  beauty,  has  caused  it  to 
abound,  not  only  in  fruits  but  in  flowers. 
Were  the  face  of  nature  deprived  of  those 
beauteous  hues,  lent  it  by  reflected  light 
and  a  refracting  atmosphere,  it  would 
become  a  dreary  waste,  it  **  would  wear  a 
universal  shade."  These  hues  make  us 
not  only  endure  it  as  our  allotted,  but  love 
and  enjoy  it  as  our  delightful  residence. 
What  the  light  and  the  atmosphere  do  for 
the  landscape,  the  imagination  does  for 
oar  prospects  in  life.  Viewed  by  the  light 
of  reason,  which  although  clear  as  the 
sun,  is  cold  as  the  moon,  they  often  ap- 
pear gloomy  and  forbidding.  While  the 
mental  eye  is  gazing  along  the  dreary 
track,  the  heart  sinks  and  the  hand  is  un- 
nerved in  despair.  But  when  imagina- 
tion pours  its  bright  and  warm  beams 
over  the  scene,  it  is  at  once  invested  with 
new  life  and  beauty,  while  hope  and  en- 
ergy revive.  We  must  not  believe  the 
volaptuous  poet,  at  least  in  the  sense 
which  he  evidently  attaches  to  the  coup- 
let, 

"This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show 
For  mari't  illusion  given.^^ 

This  **  show,"  "  fleeting"  though  it  may 
be,  was  *'  given"  for  nobler  purposes,  than 
mere  **  Ultuion" — for  enabling  man  to 
bear  the  load  of  life,  and  to  cbe^  him 
amid  its  toils  and  cares. 

This  useful,  this  benign  "  illusion,"  is 
DO  less  necessary  in  the  humblest  than  in 
the  loftiest  occupations,  to  the  peasant  in 
his  cot,  than  to  the  prince  in  his  palace. 
Could  the  peasant  foresee,  in  all  their  re- 
ality, the  hardship  and  misery  that  await 
him,  he  would  too  often  shrink,  like  a 
coward,  from  the  battle  of  life,  and  pre- 
maturely abandon  his  allotted  station. 
Imagination,  in  him  an  almost  unsuspect- 
ed "  faculty  divine,"  gilds  his  future  with 
an  abundance  of  common  physical  and 
social  enjoyments,  such  us  he  loves  but 
seldom  realizes,  or,  perchance,  it  kindles 
in  his  simple  soul  the  hope  of  earthly 
wealth  or  grandeur,  or  better  still,  of  a 
more  than  earthly  crown,  a  more  than 
earthly  happiness,  which  last,  if  he  seek 
them  aright,  will  never  prove  an  "  illu- 
sion." 


"  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown," 

if  imagination  does  not  fill  it  with  bright 
anticipations  of  a  greatness  and  glory  in 
most  cases  never  to  be  actually  attained. 
Can  any  one  believe  that  Alexander 
would  have  traversed  the  sand.i  of  Africa 
and  the  steppes  of  central  Asia,  had  he 
clearly  foreseen  his  drunken  death  at  Ba- 
bylon, and  the  severance  of  the  mighty 
empire  which  he  had  won  for  his  posteri- 
ty, into  numerous  and  discordant  frag- 
ments? It  was  enthusiasm  which  bore 
him  exultingly  through  those  scenes  of 
hardship  and  carnage,  and  which  shed 
over  them  the  light  of  coming  renown. 
Could  Napoleon  have  seen  through  the 
distance,  looming  up  at  the  end  of  his  ca- 
reer, "  the  vulture  and  the  rock,"  would 
be  have  left  his  native  isle  to  brave  the 
terrors  of  the  guilbtine  and  the  dangers 
of  the  battle-field  ?  Even  in  the  period 
of  his  unpromoted  youth,  when  fortune 
seemed  to  frown  on  him,  his  imagination 
was  filled  with  gorgeous  visions  of  orien- 
tal conquests  and  glory,  which  prevented 
the  storm-clouds  of  despair  from  settling 
down  upon  his  soul,  before  promotion 
gave  scope  to  his  great  powers.  lie  was, 
indeed,  a  man  of  wonderful  calculation, 
of  acute  discrimination,  of  the  highest 
practical  ability;  yet  he  could  no  more 
have  moved  onward  in  his  brilliant  career 
without  enthusiasm,  than  a  vessel  could 
reach  its  destination  without  the  steam 
or  gale  that  gives  it  motion. 

Imagination,  instead  of  being  as  many 
so-called  practical  men  suppose,  a  merely 
superfluous  or  even  dangerous  faculty,  is 
as  necessary  as  any  other  to  the  complete 
whole  of  the  human  intellect  and  charac- 
ter. It  fills  the  heart  with  hope,  cheers 
the  drooping  spirits,  and  carries  us  on- 
ward over  difliculties  which,  to  the  eye  of 
reason,  seem  insuperable.  It  contributes 
to  enjoyment  in  the  course,  and  brings  us 
triumphantly  to  the  goal.  Possessed  in 
a  high  degree,  and  yet  balanc>;d  by  a 
sound  judgment,  it  constitutes  the  great 
distinction  between  men  capable  of  great 
undertakings,  and  those  phlegmatic  and 
desponding  spirits  who  shrink  back  from 
every  "  high  emprize." 

Uncontrolled  by  reason,  it  may  raise 
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our  aspirations  to  tasks  aLove  our  powers, 
and  dangerous  to  the  world  as  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  the  mythological  Phaeton  ; 
but  the  same  mythology  gives  us  a  Pro- 
metheus, who  stole  from  heaven  fire,  the 
very  soul  of  the  useful  arts,  and  truth, 
palpable  to  our  own  eyes,  a  Morse  who 
Las  taught  us  how  to  send  that  same  fire 
in  benignant  currents  along  the  electric 
wires  of  commerce. 

We  now  proceed  to  compare  some  his- 
torical characters,  who,  living  about  the 
same  periods,  rose  or  sank,  were  useful 
or  comparatively  useless,  glorious  or  com- 
paratively obscure,  as  they  possessed  or 
lacked  that  electricity  of  soul  which  gives 
origin  to  enthusiasm. 

During  the  century  before  Christ,  near- 
ly two  thousand  years  ago,  there  lived  in 
great  intimacy  two  Roman  youths,  well- 
endowed  by  nature  and  by  fortune.  Not 
satisfied  with  the  instruction  which  the 
best  Roman  masters  could  give,  they  to- 
gether completed  their  education  at 
Athens,  then  still  the  literary  centre  of 
the  ancient  world,  although  long  since 
shorn  of  all  political  greatness.  Together 
they  frequented  the  schools  of  the  philos- 
ophers ;  but  in  accordance,  perhaps,  with 
their  natural  tastes,  they  imbibed  entirely 
different  principles  in  regard  to  public  af- 
fairs. The  one  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
that  Academic  sect,  which,  indeed,  doubt- 
ed and  discussed  too  much,  yet  was  not 
unfriendly  to  the  active  duties  of  the  ora- 
tor and  patriot.  These  doctrines  coinci- 
ded perfectly  with  the  temper  and  views 
of  one  who  pursued  forensic  and  senato- 
rial, literary  and  philosophic  occupations, 
with  an  ardour,  an  industry,  a  genius  and 
a  success  never  surpassed.  His  zealous 
patriotism,  which  once  saved  his  country 
from  a  dangerous  conspiracy,  was  yet 
doomed  to  see  that  country's  liberty  go 
down  under  the  overwhelming  corruption 
of  the  time,  and  the  onset  of  a  man  like 
Ca38ar,  whose  will  and  firmness,  if  not 
genius,  were  mightier  than  his  own.  The 
palm  in  eloquence,  in  prose  composition, 
in  philosophy,  in  all  which  departments 
he  was  facile  pri7icep.t  among  his  compat- 
riots, did  not  save  him  from  envy,  from 
banishment,  from  deep  sorrow  over  the 
fallen  liberty  of  his  country;  nay  it  was 


the  fatal  gift  of  eloquence  which  cwsed 
Anthony  to  murder  him,  and  expose  hia 
severed  hands  and  head  on  the  riwtrnin, 
the  scene  of  his  triumphs.  These  mi«fo^ 
tunes  then,  as  well  as  his  glorions  ac- 
cess, must  be  traced  to  that  enthasiMm 
which,  with  untiring  industry,  sought 
aliquid  iinmensum  i/iJinitutnquifoTl^Vk' 
self  and  his  dear  republic.  Yet  irithoot 
an  imagination,  that  always  gilde«i  hu 
"steep  and  strong"  path  with  thehilorf 
immediate  and  posthumous  reooini,be 
would  never  have  won  the  summit,  nor 
handed  down  to  posterity  his  imperi«b»- 
ble  models  of  composition.  Xeitber  could 
he,  deprived  of  this,  have  enjojed  the 
same  degree  of  happiness ;  for  streniKws 
effort  in  pursuit  of  laudable  and  utimttl*- 
ting  objects,  will  mix  no  small  portiooof 
sweet  with  the  bitterest  cup  which  a  good 
man  may  be  called  on  to  drain.  Thiswa* 
more  especially  the  case  with  Cicero, 
whose  mental  activity  and  thirst  for  em- 
ployment were  so  great,  that  in  spite  of  • 
great  tendency  to  sea-sickness,  he  studied 
and  wrote  constantly  even  on  his  voyage*? 
and  in  a  year  or  two  of  compulsOTj  lei- 
sure, after  the  downfall  of  the  repuUic, 
consoled  himself  by  writing  moral  and 
philosophical  treatises  which,  of  then*' 
selves,  entitle  him  to  immortality. 

Atticus,  Cicero's  bosom-friend,  adople^ 
the  principles  of  Epicurus,  who,  him**-*' 
temperate,  taught  that  pleasure  is  tlt^ 
chief  good,  and  is  best  secured  by  shw^'*' 
ning  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  1"*^  ■* 
in  imitiition  of  the  Gods  who  lived  af 
undisturbed  by  the  sorrows,  the 
and  the  strifes  of  mankind. 

We  cannot  certainly  tell  whether 
was  led  to  embrace  this  theory,  by 
natural  bent  of  his  mind,  or  by  wit 
ing  an  anarchy  and  corruption 
none  but  the  most  sanguine  patriots cosl^^ 
see  without  despair.  He  kept  entirely* 
aloof  from  political  controversy,  vbic^^ 
was  raging  around  him,  and  interlere^^ 
only  to  relieve  his  friends  of  both  I*'*^^^ 
with  an  impartial  generosity  that  did 
honour.  He  was  equally  the  friend 
Porapey,  of  C»sar,  of  Brutus,  of  AntooT* 
and  of  Augustus,  commanding  the  i^~ 
spect  and  affection  of  persons  xnfoiB*" 
by  the  most  deadly  hostility  to  each  olb*'- 
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We  cannot  refuse  oar  admiration  to  this 
kindness, — almost  expansive  enough  to 
be  called  philanthropy ;  nor  to  the  lite- 
rary zeal,  directed  specially  to  Greek,  by 
\7hicb  he  won  his  name  of  Atticus.  Yet, 
after  all,  we  must  doubt  whether  he  ful- 
filled his  destiny,  discharged  his  duty  to 
his  suffering  country,  or  even  attained 
the  happiness  which  would  have  been  his 
in  a  more  active  life.  We  cannot  help 
suspecting  that  his  neglect  of  public  du- 
ties weighed  heavily  on  his  Roman  con- 
science, which  must  have  been  peculiarly 
sensitive  on  that  point,  and  disturbed  the 
repose  which  was,  at  best,  a  sort  of  leth- 
argy. He  knew  that  no  true  Roman 
ever  despaired  of  the  republic,  or  sur- 
rendered to  cither  foreign  or  domestic 
enemies. 

lie  left  no  impress  on  his  ago,  and  is 
known  only  from  his  friendship  and  cor- 
respondence with  the  great  orator,  whom, 
perchance,  with  the  same  stimulus  of  en- 
thusiasm, he  might  have  equalled. 

Nearly  ^een  hundred  years  after 
Cicero  and  Atticus,  there  lived  two  broth- 
ers in  the  same  Italy,  the  birth-place  of 
80  many  great  men,  and  the  theatre  of 
so  many  great  actions,  although  now 
trampled  on  by  foreign  and  domestic  ty- 
rants. 

Borne  had  passed  away,  and  a  new  or- 
der of  things  had  arisen..  The  heart  of 
Europe  was  then  stirred  with  a  mighty 
impulse  towards  maritime  discovery.  The 
brothers  mentioned  were  citizens  of  Ge- 
noa, then  a  strong  maritime  power. 
They  had  both  learned  the  theory  of  nau- 
tical science,  and  the  practice  of  nautical 
art,  a<9  far  as  they  had  been  carried  at 
that  time.  They  were  both  equally  ex- 
perienced, hardy,  brave,  energetic,  and 
endued  with  the  spirit  of  command ;  in 
fine,  both  were  equally  fitted  to  shine  in 
their  profession.  But  the  younger  pos- 
sessed one  quality,  the  Promethean  fire 
of  a  perennial  enthusiasm,  not  vouchsaf- 
ed to  his  senior  and  teacher,  Bartholo- 
mew. In  his  delightful  biography,  Ir- 
ving tells  us,  that  he  had  "  an  ardent  and 
enthusiastic  imagination,"  and  that  "he 
was  decidedly  a  visionary,  but  a  vision- 
ary of  an  uncommon  and  successful 
kind,'^  that,  "with  all  the  sallying  ar- 


dour of  his  imagination,  his  ultimate  suo- 
cess  has  been  admirably  characterized  as 
a  conquest  of  reflection." 

He  had  conceived  that,  to  make  an 
equilibrium  of  land  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  there  must  be  a  large  body  of  hith- 
erto undiscovered  land  to  the  West.  In 
sailing  West,  however,  he  expected  only 
to  find  an  extension  to  the  East  of  China, 
to  which  he  gave  Marco  Polo's  name  of 
Cathay.  This  land  his  fancy  painted  in 
all  the  beauty,  splendour,  and  fertility 
associated  with  Ilindostan  and  other  re- 
gions imperfectly  known,  and  dimly  con- 
ceived of  in  that  quarter.  So  strongly 
did  this  idea  possess  his  mind,  that  he 
came  to  consider  it  as  a  certain  truth, 
which  it  was  his  destiny  to  demonstrate 
to  the  world.  He  sought,  in  various 
courts  in  Europe,  the  means  of  realizing 
what  was  usually  considered  his  dream. 
At  length  womanly  compassion  and  piety, 
rather  than  queenly  judgment,  granted 
him  the  men  and  ships  for  trying  the 
grand  experiment. 

Bartholomew,  although  he  aided  his 
brother  in  solicitation,  would  have  de- 
spaired long  before  Queen  Isabella's  pat- 
ronage was  secured,  had  not  the  fated 
discoverer  continued  to  "hope  against 
hope."  "Hope  sprang  eternal  in  his 
breast,"  as  he  pursued  his  dark  and 
trackless  way  over  the  Western  Atlantic. 
It  died  out  in  the  hearts  of  his  follow- 
ers, who  mutinied  and  insisted  on  turn- 
ing back.  Hardly  could  he  prevail  on 
them  to  continue  their  course  one  day 
more, —a  day  the  most  eventful,  perhaps, 
in  the  secular  history  of  mankind.  What 
deed  of  Alexander  can  compare  with  his 
discovery?  The  Macedonian  made  his 
way  through  blood,  rapine,  and  desola- 
tion to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  where,  as 
the  tale  goes,  he  sat  down  to  weep,  be- 
cause there  were  no  more  worlds  to  con- 
quer. Yet,  had  his  geography  and  his 
career  extended  a  little  further,  he  would 
have  found,  not  only  Ilindostan,  one  of 
the  finest  countries  of  the  globe,  but  the 
very  Cathay  which  Columbus  sought. 
Lured  on  by  the  splendid  vision  of  that 
bright  land,  the  Genoese  navigator  won  a 
bloodless  victory  over  nature,  and  "  gave 
a  new  world,"  not  only  to  "  Castile  and 
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Leon,"  as  recorded  in  his  epitaph,  but  to 
civilization  and  Christianity.  Tiiat  new 
world  was  the  gift  of  unconquerable  en- 
thusiasm. Of  that  enthusiasm  tlie  tal- 
ents of  Bartholomew  Columbus  were 
highly  useful  instruments,  but  without 
it,  were  utterly  powerless  to  perform  the 
great  achievement. 

But  the  power  of  enthusiasm  in  ex- 
alting the  character  to  the  firmness  and 
energy  necessary  for  great  action,  can  be 
shown  more  clearly  by  the  contrast  be- 
tween no  two  individuals,  than  between 
Erasmus  and  Luther.  Erasmus  had 
many  brilliant  qualities — wit,  genius, 
learning,  taste ;  he  loved  truth ;  had  a 
certain  degree  of  boldness  in  attacking 
error ;  lashed,  with  the  scouri^e  of  his 
ridfcule,  the  abominations  of  Monkery, 
and  did  not  spare  the  vices  of  kings.  Al- 
luding to  monarchs  who,  amid  the  hor- 
rors of  war,  indulge  in  frivolous  dissipa- 
tion, he  exclaimed,  "  0  gens  Bruti  jam- 
diu  extincia,  0,  coscum  aut  obtusiim  Jovis 
Fulmen"  Such  conduct  and  language 
indicated  a  readiness  to  lead  the  van  of 
.  political  and  religious  reformation,  a  task 
for  which  his  talents,  acquirements,  and 
reputation  eminently  fitted  him. 

But  this  was  reserved  for  one  in  whom 
duty  triumphed  over  every  other  motive, 
— who  saw  the  light  of  victory  shining 
on  every  path,  along  which  conscience 
seemed  to  lead  him,  and  whose  irun 
nerves  shrank  from  no  danger.  Such 
was  not  Erasmus,  who,  hating  tyranny 
and  superstition,  yet  was  disgusted  with 
the  violence  and  alarmed  by  the  danger 
involved  in  a  thorough  reform,  c^nd  want- 
ed decision  to  strike  bold  and  efFective 
blows  at  existing  abuses.  His  cautious 
timidity  at  last  led  him  even  to  defend 
the  church  whose  corruptions  he  had 
once  exposed, — and  thus  he  came  into 
direct  collision  with  the  Saxon  reformer, 
at  whoso  side  he  should  have  fou«;ht  the 
great  battle  of  truth  and  frcedon). 

Luther  was  not  so  acute,  nor  were  his 
wit,  genius,  and  learning  equal ;  neither 
did  he  possess  that  elegance  and  fas- 
cination which  made  Erasmus  the  de- 
light of  nobles  and  princes.  13iit  the 
monk  of  Erfurt  had  what  was  far  above 
them  all, — that  electric  spark  of  enthu- 


siasm, which  not  only  fired  bis  < 
soul,  but  produced  that  social 
to  which  Europe  had  been  Ion, 
and  which  was  essential  to  its 
rification.  This  alone  overeao 
ural  conservatism,  and  made  1 
the  Imperial  ban  and  the  Papal 

He  may  have  been  coarse,  vi 
impatient  of  opposition  ;  but  \ 
ties  must  be  forgotten  in  the 
ism  with  which  he  defended 
Worms,  and  thus  set  the  Prot 
example  of  bold  yet  prudent 
A  century  later,  Gustivus  Ad« 
on  the  field  of  Latzen,  defe 
doctrines  of  Luther,  and  lea' 
served  reputation  for  brilliai 
but  his  blood    was    stirred 
drums  and  thundering  caniK 
shock  of  the  charge  with  whit 
been  long  familiar,  and,  above 
sympathy  of  a  gallant  and 
host. 

But  it  was  in  the  quiet  solit 
chamber,  with  nothing  to  i 
but  the  ardent  love  of  truth 
with  which  God  had  inspired 
Luther  decided  to  meet  the  dii 
the  nature  and  extent  of  wblcl 
not  clearly  foresee,  but  whic 
from  the  past,  seemed  likely 
the  stake.  Under  all  circumsti 
without  this  dauntless  enthui 
ther  must  have  been  an  ext 
man  ;  with  it,  he  was  the  mi 
of  his  age,  and,  under  God, 
foremost  benefactors  of  his  ra< 

Let  us  turn  now  to  oar  i 
and  contemplate  for  a  moment 
of  two  men  who  figured  in  tl 
rebellion.  One  of  them  was 
possessed  of  genius,  prodigiou 
elegant  person,  manners,  a 
plishmcnts,  was  the  very  soul 
and  enlightened  liberality.  1 
need  of  reform  in  Church  and 
at  first  advocated  it  with  di 
firmness  and  moderation.  B 
soon  came  in  which  he  had  to 
twcen  the  fuithless  Charles  an 
liamcnt,  which  armed  the  nat 
fence  of  national  rights.  He  « 
royalist  party,  not  because  I 
proved  the  king's  condoct^  but 
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paw  clearly  and  greatly  dreaded  the  pal- 
pable evils  of  rebellion,  without  the  buoy- 
ant hope  entertained  by  others,  that  they 
would  result  in  established  freedom. 
Pining  for  peace,  a  word  ever  on  his  lips, 
be  soon  became  careless  and  weary  of 
life,  and  eagerly  sought  death  on  the 
battle-field.  Thus  fell  Lord  Falkland, 
as  Clarendon  says,  *'  that  incomparable 
joung  man,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of 
his  age,  having  so  much  dispatched  the 
true  business  of  life,  that  the  oldest 
rarely  attained  to  that  immense  know- 
ledge, and  the  youngest  enter  not  into  the 
world  with  more  innocency.''  Yet  it  is 
evident  from  his  eulogist's  account,  that 
'  he  baited  between  the  two  great  princi- 
ples and  parties,  and  adopted  neither 
with  the  full  consent  of  his  heart.  He 
was  a  man  of  singular  excellence,  and 
"all  the  ends  he  lumed  at  were  his 
country's,  his  God's,  and  Truth's."  Yet 
he  wanted  that  political  ardour  and  de- 
cision, tempered  by  prudence,  which  is 
essential  to  eminent  usefulness  in  critical 
emergencies. 

At'  one  time  in  close  intimacy  with 
Falkland,  there  figured  another,  and  very 
different  character,  on  the  political  the- 
atre of  that  period.  Incomparably  infe- 
rior in  learning  and  liccomplishmeats,  he 
was  a  plain  country  gentleman,  wealthy 
indeed,  and  well  educated,  but  pursu- 
ing the  noiseless  tenor  of  his  way,  with- 
oat  seeking  ^clat  or  distinction.  Known 
in  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  as  a 
•  man  ef  excellence,  of  inflexible  probity, 
and  of  public  spirit,  he  had  no  national 
reputation,  until  he  stepped  forward  to 
test,  at  his  own  expense,  the  legality  of 
an  unconstitutional  tax.  It  was  then 
seen  that,  under  this  calm  exterior,  he 
cherished  an  enthusiasm  for  rational  lib- 
erty, which  knew  no  ,fear  and  regarded 
no  difficulty.  By  his  admirable  tact,  self- 
control,  and  knowledge  of  men,  ho 
rose  to  the  acknowledged  leadership  of 
the  Ilouse  of  Commons,  then  a  body 
of  almost  unequalled  ability.  Claren- 
don is  forced  to  say  "  he  was  indeed  a 
very  wise  man,  and  possessed  witli  the 
most  absolute  spirit  of  popularity,  and 
the  most  absolute  faculties  to  govern  the 
people  of  any  man  I  ever  knew.' 


f} 


He  was  foreoiost  of  those  who  drew 
the  sword  and  threw  away  the  scabbard, 
to  compel  a  perfidious  king  to  the  observ- 
ance of  bis  promises  and  oaths.  Alas ! 
for  England,  Hampden,  too,  fell  early  in 
battle;  he  had  exposed  himself,  not  in 
recklessness  and  despair,  but  with  the 
wise  forecast  of  an  heroic  leader,  anxious 
to  restore,  by  his  own  daring,  the  sink- 
ing spirits  of  his  followers,  at  first  over- 
matched by  the  royalists.  The  nation 
mourned,  while  the  king  exulted  in  his 
death.  Had  he  hesitated,  had  he  join- 
ed either  party  with  half  a  heart,  his 
countrymen  might  have  wept  over  him 
as  they  did  over  Falkland ;  but  they 
would  never  have  lamented  him  as  the 
only  pilot  who  could  have  steered  the 
ship  unharmed  through  the  breakers  and 
tempests  of  civil  strife,  as  the  true-heart- 
ed patriot,  whose  spotless  name  and  ex- 
ample will  ever  guide  and  animate  all 
true  lovers  of  freedom. 

Passing  over  another  century,  let  us 
compare  the  course  of  two  other  individ- 
uals, who  also  lived  in  Great  Britain. 

The  one  was  the  son  of  a  prime  min- 
ister, who  did  not  indeed  leave  a  stain- 
less reputation,  but  who,  on  the  whole, 
governed  the  country  ably  and  success- 
fully. His  son,  without  his  strong  prac- 
tical sense,  had  far  more  genius,  and  had 
cultivated  his  literary  tiiste  fur  more,  and 
more  successfully.  With  these  advan- 
tages of  talent,  culture,  and  social  posi- 
tion, there  might  have  been  anticipated 
for  him  a  most  brilliant  career  in  letters 
and  statesmanship.  Yet  what  has  Hor- 
ace Walpole  done  or  written  that  is  use- 
ful or  glorious  to  himself  or  to  his  kind  ? 
He  has  handed  down  the  name  of  a  la- 
borious trifier,  a  hunter  after  curiosities 
in  literature  and  virtu ;  who,  even  down 
to  old  ngc,  amuses  us  in  the  most  idio- 
matic and  easy  English,  with  chitchat 
and  scandal. 

The  cotemporary,  although  nine  years 
younger,  with  whom  wo  shall  compare 
him,  was  John  Howard,  at  whose  name, 
in  such  a  connection,  the  lip  of  the  fas- 
tidious aristocrat  would  doubtless  have 
curled  in  scorn.  There  are,  we  thank 
God,  few  who  can  sympathize  with  the 
sneer.    We  remember  well  the  pain,  al- 
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most  loathing,  with  which  we  listened 
to  sli;;hting  mention  of  Howard  in  the 
speech  of  a  young  man,  highly  intellec- 
tual, but  unfortunately  skeptical.  We 
thought  in  an  evil  omen,  which  has  been 
60  far  verified  by  \ns  obscurit3\ 

Howard  is,  iiuleed,  one  of  the  noblest 
names  of  England,  and  John  Howard  was 
a  man  of  property ;  but  it  was  from 
neither  name  nor  property  that  his  char- 
acter derived  its  lustre.  The  son  of  an 
upholsterer  is,  confessedly,  **  the  noblest 
of  the  Howards."  Not  content  with 
making  his  own  tenants  comfortable  and 
happy,  he  spent  thirty  thousand  pound;', 
and  travelled  fifty  or  sixty  thc'usaiid 
miles  in  visiting  the  sick,  and  the  pris- 
oner, and,  with  a  courage  superior  even 
to  Luther's, — for  Howard  both  decided 
and  acted  without  the  stimulus  of  public 
display, — he  studied  the  plague  in  its 
direst  forms,  and,  by  word  and  pen, 
roused  the  attention  of  all  Europe  to  the 
condition  of  gaols  and  hospitals.  He 
fell  in  the  Crimea,  not  in  arms  before  Se- 
bastopol,  but  on  the  battle-field  of  mercy 
— the  victim  of  disease,  contracted  in 
nursing  the  sick.  The  only  epitaph 
which  he  desired  was,  *•  Christ  is  my 
hope."  The  statue,  which  he  refused  in 
life,  now  stands  in  St.  Paul's,  and  we 
doubt  not  the  Russians  themselves  would 
be  proud  to  see  another  in  the  Kremlin. 
Ho  has  a  still  nobler  monument  in  the 
eulogies  of  Edmund  Burke  and  John 
Foster,  who,  antipodes  in  most  things, 
perfectly  agreed  in  their  admiration  of 
Howard.  After  a  most  eloquent  contrast 
between  the  travels  of  the  philanthrop- 
ist and  those  of  the  merely  curious,  tlio 
orator  says,  "  His  plan  is  original ;  and 
it  is  as  full  of  genius  as  it  is  of  human- 
ity. It  was  a  voyage  of  discovery,  a  cir- 
cumnavigation of  charity.  Already  the 
benefit  of  his  labour  is  felt  more  or  less 
in  every  country.  I  hope  he  will  antici- 
pate his  final  reward  by  seeing  all  its 
cficcts  fully  realized  in  his  own.  He  will 
receive,  not  by  retail,  but  in  gross,  the 
reward  of  those  who  visit  the  nrisoner." 

In  his  "  E«sav  on  Decision  of  Charac- 
ter,"  Foster  cites  him  as  the  c  obi  est  ex- 
ample of  that  virtue.  "  The  habitual 
passion  of  his  mind,"  says  he,  "  was  a 


pitch  of  excitement  and  impalsioD,  almost 
equal  to  the  temporary  extremes  and  par- 
oxysms of  common  minds ;  as  a  great 
river,  in  its  customary  state,  is  equal  ti^ 
a  small  or  moderate  one,  when  swollen 
to  a  torrent."     Speaking  of  his  ?isiting 
Rome  without  giving  himself  leisure  to 
examine  its  antiquities  and  works  of  art, 
he    concludes.     **It    implied  an  incon- 
ceivable severity  of  convictioD,  that  be 
had  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  he  who 
would  do  some  great  thing  in  this  sboit 
life,  must  apply   himself  to  the  work, 
with  such  a  concentration  of  his  forces, 
as,  to  idle  speculators,  who  live  only  to 
amuse  themselves,  looks  like  bsanitj. 

**  His  attention  was  so  stronglj  and  te- 
naciously fixed  on  his  object,  that  even  at 
the  greatest  distance,  as  the  EgfptluD 
pyramids  to   travellers,  it   appeared  to 
him  with  a  luminous  distinctness,  as  if  xt 
had  been  nigh,  and  beguiled  the  toilsniD^ 
length  of  labour  and  enterprize  by  which 
he  was  to  reach  it.     So  conspicuous  wa« 
it  before  him,  that  not  a  step  deviated 
from   tlje  direction,  and  every  moroen' 
and   every   day  was  an  appruxiinatiow- 
As  this  method  referred  every  tbi»s  b* 
did  and  thought  to  the  end,  and,  as  hi* 
exertion  did  not  relax  for  a  moment,  b® 
made  the  trial  so  seldom  made,  what  »* 
the  utmust  effect  which  may  be  grante«- 
to  the  last  possible  efforts  of  a  bainai* 
agent ;   and  thorcfi»re  what  he  did  ik>^ 
accomplish,   he    might    conclude  to  1»^ 
placed  beyond  the  sphere  of  mortal  ac?-' 
tivity,  and  calmly  leave  to  the  imincdiat'^ 
disposal  of  Providence."  ^  ^ 

Yet,  even  this  praise  from  such  meni^ 
not  equal  to  that  best  and  univer 
tribute  paid  to  his  character  in  the  fe^^ 
that,  wherever  throughout  Christendot^*- 
men  unite  for  humane  purposes,  the  moff 
appropriate  name  which  they  can  assut 
is  thr.t  of  a  Howard  Association. 

One  more  contrast  and  we  are  doncs^ 
There  were  living  in  England  at  the  dc 
of  the  last  and  beginning  of  the  pr^ 
century,  two  men   strongly  opposed 
character.      Both  clergymen,  theywerf^ 
in  almost  every  respect  totally  dissun'^*''— 
The  one  engaged  in  the  clerical  profe*^ 
sion  by  necessity,  not  choice  was  fon** 
of  amusement,  brilliant,  and  tboroflgDiy 
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edacated.  Sidney  Smith  was  the  delight 
of  every  company,  and  one  of  the  first 
writers  of  his  age.  None  can  fail  to 
enjoy  his  overflowing  humour,  his  vig. 
ourous,  racy,  trenchant  English,  and  to 
admire  the  singular  acutencss  of  that 
mental  scalpel  with  which  he  separated 
sophistry  from  logic,  truth  from  error. 

He  loved  justice,  and  was  a  man  of 
active  benevolence.  God  forbid  that  we 
should  say  he  wad  no  Christian.  lie 
professed  to  be  one,  and  he  was  certain- 
ly no  hypocrite.  But  he  made  no  preten- 
sion to  that  ardent  and  aggressive  piety 
which  he  contemptuously  styled  evangeli- 
cal. He  pronounced  William  Wilberforce, 
who  was  a  Christian,  seven  times  refined 
in  the  furnace  of  temptation,  and  what 
he  called  his  Clapham  sect,  more  danger- 
COS  to  the  church  of  England  than  the 
Bom  an  Catholic.  lie  eurnestly  depreca- 
ted as  well  as  ridiculed  missionary  effort 
in  Hindostan,  because,  as  he  conceived,  it 
jeoparded  British  ascendancy  in  that  re- 
gion. Zealously  and  efficiently  advocating 
whatever  he  deemed  right  measures,  he 
never  was  in  any  sense  a  religious  en- 
tbusia^.  Loving  and  beloved  by  his 
friends,  he  always  promoted  sound  mo- 
rality, being  a  prominent  leader  in  many 
of  the  social  and  political  reforms  of  tlie 
day,  as  he  boasts  in  the  preface  to  his 
his  Miscellanies.  But  that  piety  which 
changes  the  heart  and  sends  a  man  forth 
in  the  earnest  pursuit  of  spiritual  good 
to  his  fellow-creatures,  was  a  stranger 
alike  to  his  heart  and  to  his  theory.  Of  * 
course  it  was  not  his  master-passion,  the 
enthosiasm  which  filled  his  nature  and 
nerved  all  his  efforts. 

Far  otherwise  was  it  with  a  "  conse- 
crated cobbler,''  at  whose  plans  to  convert 
the  Hindoos,  Smith  directed  the  keenest 
shafts  of  bis  powerful  ridicule.  This 
man  was  indeed  very  poor,  and  earned 
precarious  broad  by  honest  industry. 

"  Fair  scienoe  frowned  not  on  his  hum- 
ble birth."  He  had  never  seen  Eton, 
nor  Westminster,  nor  Oxford.  He  had 
neither  genius  nor  wit,  nor,  in  its  ordina- 
ry sense,  imagtnatron — no  peculiar  talent 
except  for  the  acquisition  of  language. 
But  his  were  an  indomitable  purpose,  a 
persevtring  energy  of  will,  a  capacity  for 


labour  which  supplied  tlie  place  of  Smith's 
bright  parts  and  golden  opportunities. 

At  home  he  applied  himself  with  unre- 
mitting diligence  to  the  Classical  and 
Hebrew  languages.  But  he  was  not  to 
stop  there : 

"His  heart  was  pregnant  with  celestial  fire." 

Unsupported  and  even  ridiculed  by 
friends,  scofied  at*  and  denounced  by 
enemies,  he  was,  in  England,  the  ab- 
solute originator  of  Eastern  missions. 
"  Silver  and  gold  had  he  none  ;"  "  but 
such  as  he  had,''  all  his  powers  of  body 
and  mind,  he  gave  to  the  enterprize 
which  God,  as  he  believed,  had  enjoined. 
In  vain  did  heathen  darkness  hang  like  a 
pall  over  the  Indian  peninsula;  the  taper 
of  his  faith,  bright  and  quenchless,  car- 
ried him  dauntless  through  the  gloom. 
In  vain  did  the  Indo-English  Government 
frown  upon  his  plans  and  deny  him  a 
foothold  on  its  territory.  His  true  dignity 
and  heaven-born  patience  could  neither  be 
confounded  nor  exhausted  by  opposition. 

He  saw  before  him  an  immense  multi- 
tude ignorant  of  the  way  of  life,  and 
heard  ever-ringing  in  his  ears:  "Preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature." 

He  translated  the  Scriptures  into  some 
twenty  of  the  dialects  of  Hindostan. 
Even  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  this 
was  a  great  work  ;  but,  viewed  in  a  reli- 
gious aspect,  its  importance  is  incalcula- 
ble. "  The  book  of  books"  made  known 
to  twenty  tribes  before  ignorant  of  it, 
and  sunk  in  an  abyss  of  degradation  I 
"  Those  who  sat  in  darkness  saw  great 
light ;"  and  *•  it  was  light  from  heaven  " 
which  never,  in  reality,  as  in  the  words 
of  the  poet,  "  leads  astray."  Who  can 
tell  how  many  poor  Hindoos  may  derive 
instruction,  consolation,  nay  salvation*  it- 
self from  William  Carey's  translations  ? 

Not  content  with  doing  this  himself, 
he  smoothed  the  path  of  others  by  compi- 
ling the  first  good  grammars  and  diction- 
aries of  several  of  these  dialects,  and 
especially  of  Sanscrit,  the  parent  of  them 
all.  Within  eight  years  after  he  entered 
India,  obscure  and  almost  proscribed,  he 
was  selected  by  the  accomplished  gover- 
nor-general, the  Marquis  Wellesley,  as 
professor  of  Bengali  and  Sanscrit,  in  the 
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government  College  of  Fort  William, 
at  Calcutta.  Beginning  almost  without 
the  necessary  books,  he  filled  this  chair 
with  distinguished  ability  for  30  years. 
Amid  these  engrossing  occupations,  he 
found  time  to  become  one  of  tlie  first  of 
oriental  botanists  and  naturalists. 

What  did  the  vaunting  Edinburgh  re- 
viewer do  to  be  coDipared  with  these 
grand  results  ?  Time  fails  us  to  speak 
of  those  great  discoverers  in  science  and 
art,  whose  guiding-star  has  been  enthu- 
siasm through  the  dark  hours,  preceding 
brilliant  success.  In  imagination's  own 
domain  too,  how  many  painters,  sculp- 
tors, architects  and  poets  have,  amid 
their  wearing  toils,  fed  on  this  ambrosial 
aliment?  Listen  to  Milton  speaking  of 
his  blind  eyes : 

*'What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask, 
The  conscience,  Friend,  to  have  lost  them 

overplied 
In  liberty's  defence,  my  noble  task. 
Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to 

side. 
This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the 

world's  vain  mask 
Content,  though  blind,  had  I  no  better 

guide. 

Again  in  a  still  finer  strain. 

I  feed  on  thoughts  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers," 

And 

So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  Light, 
Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all 

her  powers 
Irradiate. 

The  enthusiasm  of  patriotism,  of  genius 
and  piety  enabled  him  to  *'  sing  dark- 
ling "  that  song  which  glowed  with  the 
light  of  immortality. 

But  enthusiasm  is  not  merely  a  stimu- 
lus to  great,  but  cheers  and  encourages 
us  amid  those  little  things  which  mainly 
constitute  the  sum  of  human  life.  If  it 
served  only  to  form  great  orators,  states- 
men, discoverers  and  philanthropists,  it 
might  indirectly  promote  our  interests, 
but  could  not  influence  our  conduct.  Yet 
it  would  certainly  touch  our  sympathy, 
and  increase  our  enjoyment.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  great  men,  whether  in  word  or 


action,   stirs  the  cold   and  phlegmalie 
hearts  of  us,  the  common  herd  of  mor- 
tals, like  exercise  and  warmth,  when  thej 
put  in  motion  the  current  of  life  in  some 
cold  and  benumbed  limb.    This  kindling 
of  the  noble  impulses    by  the  electric 
touch  of  great  eloquence  or  great  deedfl* 
is  one  of 


"The  purest  p  1  ensures  mortal  timesaffonL*' 

It  is  sometimes  felt  in  the  highest  degreo 
by  those  least  capable  of  imitating  wbanA 
they  admire. 

Yet  is  it  not  in  this  indirect  manner 
only  that  enthusiasm  affects  those  wl&o 
stray 

*' Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life-" 


It  often  forms  the  consolation  amid  b 
toils  and  sufferings  of  the  humblest  arti- 
san. "Who  can  tell  what  day-dreams  Ol 
his  mind  as  he  plies  his  daily  task  nnd 
the  weight  of  which  he  might  otherwi 
sink?  They  may  never  be  realised  in. 
actual  fruition,  yet  they  are  a  food  ».« 
essential  to  mental  as  bread  is  to  bodily 
health.  The  mechanist  dreams  that  ki« 
will  enrich  himself  by  some  discoTerjiTi 
machinery.  This  gives  a  new  spring 
his  industry,  nnd  when  it  does  notl 
to  success,  as  it  often  does,  and  is  regul^' 
ted  by  prudence,  keeps  him  from  e^''^* 
and  fills  his  mind  with  real  enjoymcix'fc- 
In  like  manner  the  industry  of  the  li 
yer,  the  merchant,  the  physician,  thefi 
•  mer,  is  sustained  by  hopes  of  wealth 
comfort,  or  luxury,  often  never  atuin 
Yet  they  are  realized  in  enjoyment  ^ 
much,  frequently  more,  than  by  th 
actual  possessors. 

In  nothing  is  enthusiasm  more  app'"^^ 
priate,    more   needful,   more   deligblf*^ 
than  in  works  of  love  and  charity.  Li^ 
a  novelist  or  poet,  it  invests  themwilba-^ 
attraction   invisible   to  the  cold  eye  ^' 
reason.    We  know  that  a  sense  of  doty 
causes  many  an  act  of  charity,  carne* 
many  a  kind  heart* into  the  disguftiog 
abodes  of  vicious  poverty.      It  is  fit  ^ 
duty  should  be  a  lender  of  supreme  a'J* 
thority ;   but  it  neither   disdains  nor  i3 
denied  powerful  aids.     The  divine  sav- 
ing ;  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  fianto 
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receive,"  is  often  verified  even  in  this 
world.  The  Christian  who  relieves  and 
edacates  the  orphan  is  cheered  by  the 
hope  that  the  object  of  his  kindness  may 
one  day  bless  and  enlighten  the  vrorld. 
He  sees  the  promise  of  health,  happiness 
and  talent  in  the  returning  bloom  upon 
his  cheek,  and  the  bright  glance  of  his 
intelligent  eye.  When  he  visits  the 
abodes  of  filth  and  wretchedness,  he 
turns  from  all  that  is  disgusting  in  the 
scene  to  watch  the  faint  sparks  of  good 
feeling  and  principle  which  he  imagines 
may  be  blown  into  a  cheerful  flame.  Did 
he  always  look  on  things  justas  they  are, 
human  energy  and  charity  would  sink 
exhausted. 

Even  in  cases  where  this  earthly  illu- 
sion is  utterly  excluded,  there  is  still  an 
entliusiasm  which  looks  beyond  this 
changing  scene  to  the  sure  rewards  of  a 
bright  hereafter.  We  are  sometimes 
told  that  the  spectacles  of  woe,  of  dis- 
ease, of  excessive  suffering  which  they 
behold,  haunt  the  dreams  and  disturb  the 
repose  of  those  **  ministering  angels '' 
who  afford  relief.    This  may  be  so  in 


some  instances ;  but,  on  the  other  band, 
no  earthly  pleasure  can  equal  the  sense 
of  duty  done,  of  misery  alleviated,  the 
humble  hope  of  following  him  **who 
went  about  doing  good."  Relying  on  his 
merit  alone,  they  may  yet  trust  that 
every  cup  of  water  given  in  his  name 
shall  be  in  them  a  "well  of  water  spring- 
ing up  into  everlasting  life,"  that  the 
same  divine  alchemy  will  convert  every 
crust  of  bread  given  to  the  starving  into 
food  meet  for  these  *' celestial  bodies" 
with  which  they  shall  one  day  be  "clothed 
upon."  There  may  be  those  among  us 
whose  forms  are  bent  and  faces  wrinkled 
with  age,  and  whS  yet  spend  the  last  re- 
maining strength  of  their  decrepid  limbs 
in  finding  and  relieving  the  wretched ; 
such  may  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
they  shall  be  radiant  with  immortal 
beauty,  and  strung  with  immortal  vig- 
our. Such  a  belief,  coupled  with  a  due 
sense  of  their  un worthiness,  is  no  delu- 
sion, but  a  true  enthusiasm,  a  heaven- 
descended  solace  for  all  engaged  from 
right  motives  in  the  great  work  of  be- 
nevolence. 


SONNETS. 


BY   PAUL   H.    HATNB. 


I. 

Here,  friend !  upon  this  lofty  ledge  sit  down ! 
And  view  the  beauteous  prospect  spread  below, 
Around,  above  us;  in  the  noonday-jjlow 

How  calm  the  landscape  rests!  'yon  distant  Town, 

Enwreathed  with  clouds  of  foliage  like  a  crown 
Of  rustic  honour ;  the  soft  silvery  flow 
Of  the  clear  stream  beyond  it,  and  the  show 

Of  endless  wooded  Heights,  circling  the  brown 

Autumnal  fields  alive  witli  billowy  grain; 
Say !  hast  thou  ever  gazed  on  aught  more  fair 
In  Europe,  or  the  Orient  ? — what  domain, 

(From  India  to  the  sunny  slopes  of  Spain) 
Hath  beauty,  wed  to  grandeur  in  the  Air, 
Bless'd  with  an  ampler  charm,  a  more  benignant  reign? 

II. 

The  rainbows  of  tlie  Heaven  are  not  more  rare, 
More  various  and  more  beautiful  to  view, 
Than  these  rich  forest  rainbows  dipped  in  dew 
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Of  morn  and  evening,  glimmoring  on  the  Air 
From  wooded  dell  and  mountain  summit  fair ; 

O!  Autumn!  wondrous  Painter!  every  hue 

Of  thy  immortal  pencil  is  steeped  through 
With  essence  of  divinity ;  how  bare 
Beside  thy  colouring  the  poor  shows  of  Art 

Though  Art  were  thrice  inspired;  in  dreams  alone 

(The  loAiest  dreams  wherein  the  soul  takes  part,) 
Of  jasper  i>avements,  and  the  sapphire  Throne 

Of  Heaven,  hath  such  unearthly  Brightness  shone 

To  flush,  and  thrill  the  visionary  Heart ! 
Sept.  24th,  1858,  Burk's  Garden,  Tazewell  Co,,  Va, 
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Ancient  traditions  state  that  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Greece  lived  in  c8Te<,aBd 
oi\en  contended  *vith  the  beasts  of  the  field  for  coarse  and  even  baneful  food.  Ailen^li 
they  united  under  darinj;  chiefs  and  human  wars  commenced — violent  passionsvere 
kindled,  the  s-trorig  crushed  the  weak  and  bloodshed  and  vengeance  ensued.  Inwhns 
brought  into  Greece  an  Egyptian  colony,  this  founded  an  Emjjire  and  civilized  the  rouo* 
try.  Three  centuries  after,  Cecrops,  Cadmus  and  Danaus  arrived  with  new  colome*: 
Cecrops  settled  in  Attica,  Cadmus  in  Btpotia  and  Danaus  in  Argolis,  and  the  arts  and m- 
dustry  were  extended  beyond  the  Peloponnesus. 

The  most  ancient  epoch  of  Athenian  history,  is  the  reign  of  Cecrops  .  .  .    TheGrrt» 
worshipped  unknown  Deities  and  offered  up  the  blood  of  human  victims.    Cecrops*^'* 
ished  these  human  rites  and  instituted  oblaticms  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.    HealjoC 
dered  human  burial,  and  that  at  funerals  the  memory  of  the  virtuous  should  be  Uonoitf^ 
and  that  of  the  wicked  stigmatised.     To  him  is  attributed  the  establishment  ofthetriD*" 
nal  of  the  Areoiiagns,  which  gave  the  first  irJeas  of  civil  justice  to  the  Greeks.    After  **^ 
death,  the  Athenians  decreed  him  divine  honours  and  the  Constellation  of  Aquarius ^"^^ 
consecrated  to  him. 

Zopyriis  the  bosom  friend  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  was  a  Persian  and  the  son  of  Meg*' 
byzus  the  corupieror  of  Thrace.     One  day  as  Darius  was  eating  a  pomegranate,  lie  i*^ 
asked,  what  good  he  would  wish  to  multiply  as  often  as  that  fniit  had  seed*.   *'^*^. 
friends  as  Zopyrus,"  he  replied.     While  Darins  was  besieging  Babylon — Zopyra*'*at  O 
his  nose  and  ears  and  covered  himself  with  wounds  and  went  to  Babylon,  where  hf'P*' 
tended  to  seek  a  refuge  and  made  the  inhabitants  believe  that  he  had  been  thus  nrnin*^ 
and  cruelly  treated  by  Dnrius  and  was   bitterly  incpnsed  against  him  j  by  this  me«n*  ** 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  command  of  a  corps  of  soldiers,  and  having  the  gate?  of  l^ 
city  in  his  power,  opened  them  to  Darius,  who  loaded  him   with  caresses  and  gifts.*'* 
.said  that  he  would  rather  have  lost  a  hundred  Babylous  than  that  Zopyrus  should  ha-'* 
undergone  such  sulTerings. 

Dieneces  a  Spartan  warrior  being  informed  before  the  battle  of  Thermopylfc  that  t** 
army  of  Xerxes  was  so  numerous  that  its  arrows  would  darken  the  sun.  "So  niurh  i** 
better  (said  he)  for  then  we  shall  fight  in  the  shade.'* 

Arsames  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  Artaxerxes  King  of  Persia,  and  so  rennrkafc* 
for  his  wi.sdom  and  goodness,  that  he  was  universally  respected  and  beloved. 

Demades  was  an  Athenian,  whose  first  employment  was  that  of  a  common  sailor.  D" 
afterwards  changing  his  vocation  and  becoming  an  Orator,  he  gave  rise  to  the  proTerlr-' 
^' From  the  oar  to  the  7?o«/rwm,"  which   is  used  to  express  the  advancement  of  oie*''' 
gains  unexpected  promotion.     Demades  never  wrote  his  discourses  and  frequently  v*^* 
an  unforeseen  aflfair  came  before  the  Assembly,  would  speak  when  Demosthenes  «''>*' 
not  open  his  lips.    He  was  eloquent  and  witty,  but  avaricious  and  intemperate. 
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M.  Alexandre  Damas  is  one   of  the 
most  amusing  writers  of  the  present  age. 
His  vanity,  his  wit,  bis  gasconades,  and 
eccentricities  of  every  possible  dcHcrip- 
tion,  furnish  endless  entertainment  to  his 
conntrymen,  and  indeed  no  inconsidera- 
ble part  of  Europe.     This  inventive  ge- 
nius is  now  employed  in  editing  a  week- 
ly journal  of  his  own,  which,   with   a 
vanity  particularly  characteristic  of  the 
man,  he  styles  "Le  Monte  Cristo" — after 
his  well  known  work  of  the  same  name. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  amusing 
periodicals  in  the  world — and  no  small 
part  of  this  interest  is  derived  from  the 
all-embracing  and  all-revealing  egotism 
of  the    editor,   or    rather    author.     M. 
Dumas  very   calmly  takes  for  granted 
that  the  topic  of  most  interest  to  France 
and   the   whole   world,  is  beycJnd  any 
question  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  and  what 
concerns  that  gentleman.    His  life,  his 
opinions,  his  sayings,  his   adventures — 
his  habits,  his  prejudices,  his  partialities, 
his  dislikes — all  are  narrated   and  de- 
scribed by  M.  Dumas  with  unflagging 
gusto,  and  the  most  admirable  minute- 
ness.   Does  M.  Dumas  go  to  Brussells  7 
lie  tells  how  the  king  received  hiift — 
where    she    slept — whom    he    visited — 
what  he  said,  and  what  others  said  to 
him  in  reply.    Does  he  visit  London  ? 
He  narrates    his  reception   there — tells 
bow  a  china  merchant  sold  him  some  ar- 
ticles at  cost,  refusing  to  make  any  profit 
from  so  great  a  man  as  M.  Dumas — how 
the  Times  spoke  of  him,  and  what  he 
wrote  back  to  the  "Thunderer."    Does 
some  Parisian  author  die?    M.  Dumas 
writes  his  biography,  dating  their  first 
meeting    "on    the  day  of  Henry  III." 
etc— Henry  III.    being    his  first    great 
play.    His  journal  is  an  endless  narra^ 
tion  on  the  one  single  theme— Dumas, 
Dumas,  Dumas!     No  description  of  this 
gigantic  egotism  could  possibly  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  its  extent.    The  writer's 
vanity,  and  joyous  conceit  are  absolutely 
indescribable. 

M.  Damas  has  many  good  qualities 
however.    He  is  brave,  generous,    and 


magnanimous.  The  vices  of  his  life  and 
writings  are  those  of  a  man  who  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  has  lived  alone, 
without  the  mollifying  influences  of  a 
home  and  family  ties,  in  the  most  dissi- 
pated circles  of  Parisian  society,  pursu- 
ing the  career  of  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  fighting  his  way  against  a  thousand 
rivals.  Many  incidents  of  his  life  speak 
well  of  the  man — we  may  instance  the 
letter  which  he  wrote  some  time  since  to 
the  manager  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais, 
demanding  that  an  actress  who  had  that 
morning  assailed  Victor  Hugo  in  a  pub- 
lic journal  should  be  at  once  dismissed 
from  her  part  in  a  play  of  his  own  to  be 
acted  that  night.  "No  person  shall  per- 
form in  any  drama  of  mine,"  wrote  Du- 
mas, "  who  attacks  my  friends  when  in 
poverty  and  exile."  As  the  Emperor 
hates  Hugo  more  bitterly  perhaps  than 
any  man  in  Europe,  this  published  letter 
was  not  without  magnanimity.  M.  Da- 
mas is,  beyond  any  question,  a  very  great 
favourite  with  his  brother  authors  whom 
he  frequently  assists  and  defends,  and 
seems  wholly  free  from  envy  and  ill  na- 
ture. Among  his  warmest  friends  is  the 
poet  Lamnrtinc. 

But  our  business  now  is  with  M.  Du- 
mas, the  man  of  vanity  and  wit.  We 
shall  present  a  complete  fcuUleion  from 
the  "  Monte  Cristo,"  which,  like  many 
others,  has  greatly  amused  us.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  his  "  dear  readers,"  and  de- 
scribes with  the  most  self-complacent 
and  delightfully  conceited  egotism,  the 
method  of  composing  of  the  great  ro- 
mancer, and  his  son  Alexandre.  The 
ostensible  subject  of  the  paper,  as  will 
be  seen,  is  a  new  drama  of  M.  Alexandre 
Dumas  the  younger,  but  as  usual  M. 
Alexandre  Dumas  the  Elder,  is  not  neg- 
lected. In  the  translation,  the  eccen- 
tric and  thoroughly  French  division 
of  the  paragraphs  or  sentences  is 
purposely  preserved.  If  the  article  is 
not  found  both  delightfully  absurd 
and  highly  amusing,  we  shall  be  great- 
ly mistaken  in  our  calculations. 
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I. 

Paris.  21  Jan.,  1858. 

We  will  talk  a  while— Rhall  we  not, 
my  dear  readers?  of  somothinj;  which 
naturally  interests  me  mure  than  you, 
but  for  you  also,  is  not  entirely  without 
interest. 

We  will  chat  about  the  representation 
on  Saturday  the  IGth  of  January  at  the 
Gymna^c, 

The  first  question  generally  asked  me 
by  indiscreet  strangers  is  : 

"  Uow  much  do  you  write  in  your  son's 
pieces  V* 

I  will  answer  you,  my  dear  readers,  as 
if  you  were  indiscreet  strangers,  and 
asked  the  question. 

I  have  absolutely  no  part  in  them. 

More  than  that,  whenever,  at  any  gen- 
eral rehearsal  (and  I  never  know  any- 
thing about  Alexandre's  pieces  until  the 
general  rehearsal)  I  have  made  a  sugges- 
tion to  Alexandre,  I  must  do  him  the 
the  justice  to  say  my  advice  has  never 
been  followed. 

One  day  I  complained  of  this : 

"  Why  don't  you  speak  to  me  about 
your  pieces  when  you  plan  them,  or  read 
thcni  to  me  when  you  have  finished 
them  ?" 

**For  a  very  simple  reason,"  he  replied, 
"not  only  our  mode  of  writing  is  differ- 
ent, btit  the  art  of  1850  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  tho  art  of  1»S28.  I  hove  great 
confidence  iri  your  dramatic  skill — your 
criticism  would  instil  doubt  into  me,  and 
influence  me  in  the  plan  I  wish  t»)  follow. 
I  shimhl  not  be  you,  and  should  no  longer 
be  myself.  It  is  better  that  I  should 
appear  before  the  public  Avith  all  my 
faults — but  also  with  all  my  good  quali- 
ties." 

And  I  was  furced  to  acknowledge  that 
on  this  point,  as  upon  every  question  of 
supreme  good  sense,  and  exact  reasoning, 
Alexandre  was  perfectly  in  the  right. 

And  tlie  proof,  as  you  see  clearly,  my 
dear  readers,  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  suc- 
ceeds wonderfully  without  my  counsels. 
Moreover,  we  both  gain  by  it.  II is  work 
is  more  characteristic  of  himself;  and  I, 
who  never  see  his  plays  before  the  gene- 
ral rehearsal,  sometimes  not  even  before 


the  first  representation,  my  pleasore  i 
is  all  the  greater. 

In  fact,  our  dramatic  style  ia  notool 
different,  but  also  the  art  of  1850  ii,i 
he  very  judiciously  declared,  entin! 
dissimilar  to  that  of  1828. 

Has  there  been  progress?  ■  1  eaat 
tell  you. 

lias  there  been  movement,  cbaD|^ 
Yes. 

Others  will  analyze  my  pieces,  u 
Alexandre's,  my  dear  readers: 

Let  me  tell  you  how  I  wrote  mydraiu 
and  how  be  writes  bis. 

Let  us  premise: 

That  we  start  from  a  different  point 

My  temperament  inclinea  metodepi 
the  passicms — his  to  paint  customs. 

I  found  myself  impelled  toward  eflW 
tricity  and  ideality. 

He  found  himself  impelled  tovtf 
generalities,  and  actual  truth. 

I  borrowed  most  from  Shakspeare. 

Ho  borrowed  most  from  Moliire. 

He  was  right — the  two  styles  art  di 
ferent. 

The  pupils  are  more  or  less  strong. 

Each  of  the  Masters  is  sublime. 


II. 


Now  how  did  I  proceed  ;  or  ratbcrb 
did  my  mind,  or  my  imagination  proei 
without  my  knowledge  ? 

I  cli\*»ed  my  eye  in  order  not  to  see 
material  world — I  sou'rht  in  my  ditt 
or  in  my.  memory,  almost  always  t  cs 
trophe. 

The  catastrophe  being  found,  my  p 
was  finished. 

You  observe,  to  return  to  that  wl 
I  stated  in  the  preceding  paragrgph, 
catiistrophe  is  that  which  is  most  im 
tant  in  the  eyes  of  Shaikspeare,  it 
least  in  the  eyes  of  Moli^re. 

All  Shakspeare's  dramas  haveaea 
trophe,  moral  or  the  reverse,  it  mal 
little  to  him,  but  always  human  sod 
rible. 

For    example,   Macbeth,    Othtlh 
Jap  of  Venice,  Romeo  and  Richard H 

Except  Tartuffe,  none  of  Moiiii 
pieces  has  a  catastrophe. 
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Thus,  afi  I  said,  hftving  more  natural 
affinity  with  Shakspeare  than  with  all 
others,  I  sought  first  mj  catastrophe ; 
then  to  this  catastrophe  I  attached  four 
acts. 

That  explains  why  many  of  my  fifth 
acts  are  single  scenes. 

These  are  my  best  works — Henry  IIL, 
Antony,  Mademoiselle  de  Belle  Isle, 

As  to  my  mode  of  composition,  it  was 
wholly  in  my  brain. 

The  piece  was  bailt  up  like  an  edifice,^ 
and  completed  in  its  whole  details  in  my 
mind. 

I  did  not  sit  down  to  my  work  until  it 
was,  in  a  measure,  finished. 

Would  you  like  two  instances — the  one 
taken  from  romance,  the  other  from  the 
drama? 

Let  us  commence  with  the  example 
from  romance. 

After  the  success  of  the  Mousguetaires, 
I  resolved  to  contribute  to  the  journal 
which  bad  published  it,  that  is,  the 
Sikle,  Vinfft  ans  Apr  is. 

The  SiMe  hesitated — it  was  afraid  of 

sequels.    Sequels  in  fact  are  rarely  happy. 

M.  Pierrie  referred  me  to  Desnoyers. 

Was  it  in  spring  or  in  autumn  ?    I  do 

not  remember.     1  only  remember  that  it 

was  during  the  fine  days. 

Desnoyers  lived  in  the  rue  Navarrin, 
at  the  Hotel  Botherel. 

I  found  him,'  after  dinner,  strolling  in 
the  garden. 

I  related  to  him,  as  we  walked  together, 
the  eight  volumes  of  Vingt  ans  Aprh, 
from  the  first  word  to  the  last — and  he 
was  so  much  struck  with  the  plan  that 
he  hastened — he,  the  man  so  diflicult  to 
move,  on  the  very  same  evening  to  the 
Si^^— and  the  next  day  sent  to  me 
Pierr^e's  consent. 

When  I  announced  in  the  '^Mousque- 
iaire*'*  Les  Mohicans^  not  a  word  of  it 
was  written.  I  announced  thirty-two 
volumes. 

The  Mohicans  will  be  in  neither  thirty- 
one,  nor  thirty-three  volumes. 
It  will  be  in  thirty-two. 
It  was  because  the  thirty-two  volumes 
of  the  Mohicans,  were  entirely  composed 


in  my  mind,  as  the  eight  yolumes  of 
Vingt  ans  Aprks  had  been. 

Let  us  come  now  to  an  example  taken 
from  the  drama. 

I  was  a  long  time  composing  Mademoi- 
selle de  Belle  Isle.  A  little  vaudeville  of 
Brunswick,  rejected  in  1832  or  -'33  gav^ 
me  the  idea. 

Mademoiselle  de  Belle  Isle  was  not  re- 
ally finished  until  five  or  six  years  after- 
wards. 

The  day  when  the  scene  of  the  Sequin 
was  found.  Mademoiselle  de  Belle  Isle  was 
finished.  It  was  the  only  scene  which 
was  wanted,  and  it  arrested  the  piece  for 
more  than  a  year,  not  condescending  to 
suggest  itself. 

That  scene  having  once  arrived,  and 
the  piece  consequently  finished  and  well 
understood  in  my  brain,  I  went  to  the 
Theatre  Frangais  to  ask  a  reading. 

It  was  on  Saturday,  the  day  of  the  ad- 
ministration committee. 

The  session  had  adjourned,  but  the 
artists  were  still  in  the  hall. 

I  entered,  and  addressing  myself  to 
the  director : 

"  My  dear  Videl,"  I  said,  "  I  come  to 
ask  for  a  reading." 

'•Well,  and  for  what?" 

"  For  a  comedy  in  five  acts." 

'*0n  what  day  do  you  wish  to  read  it  ?" 

"  Next  Saturday." 

'* Saturday?  Impossible — that  is  the 
day  of  the  meeting  of  the  committee. 
What  say  you  to  Monday  ?" 

"  Monday  let  it  be  then," 

"  Then  you  are  ready  ?" 

"  I  shall  be." 

'*  I  mean  that  I  suppose  your  piece  is 
written  ?" 

"  There  is  not  yet  a  single  word  of  it 
on  paper." 

"  And  you  will  read  Monday !" 

"  Yes." 

"  Oh  I  jbhat's  a  good  joke  I" 

"  Yon  do  not  believe  me  ? 

"  Jester  1" 

"  Listen — will  you  agree  to  one  thing  ?" 

"What  is  that?" 

"All    the  members  of  the    Reading 


•  This  was  M.  Dumas^  former  journal — preceding  the  '"Monte  Cristo." 
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Committee  are  here,  since  they  are  the 
same  as  the  Adminietration  Committee, 
may  I  read  you  MadtmoUeiUe  de  Belle 

isur 

**  Then  year  piece  is  oalled  Mademoi- 
8dU  dt  BdU  hleV 

"  Yes." 

"Ton  understand  his  proposition,  la- 
dies and  gentlemen,"  said  Videl. 

"Perfectly,"  replied  the  members  of 
the  committee. 

"  Do  yon  wish  to  hear  Dumas'  piece 
which  is  not  yet  written  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  Well,  said  I,  sit  down." 

They  smiled :  I  took  my  place  before 
the  mantlepiece,  in  the  centre  of  the  cir- 
cle ;  and  if  I  did  not  read  in  the  true  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word,  I  at  least  repeated 
Mademoiselle  de  Belle  hU  from  beginning 
to  end. 

The  narration  being  over — 

"Well gentlemen!"  said  Yidell,  wiping 
away  a  tear : 

"  I  do  not  see  what  prevents  us  from 
voting,"  said  Mademoiselle  Mars. 

"  Let  us  vote,"  said  Firmin. 

"  Let  us  vote,"  repeated  Jeffroy. 

"They  voted— ilfa<2emot>e;/e  de  Bdle 
Isle  was  received  unanimously  without  a 
word  of  Mademoiselle  de  Belle  Isle  having 
been  written. 

If  I  had  been  struck  with  apoplexy 
upon  leaving  the  committee,  Mademoiselle 
de  Bdle  Isle  accepted,  but  not  written, 
would  never  have  been  acted. 


III. 


Alexandre's  plan  is  very  different. 

He  seeks  for,  and  adopts  a  style — 

Or  rather  a  type  encounters  him  and 
takes  him. 

This  title  is  the  embryo  of  the  piece. 

In  the  Dame  aux  CatMHas^  it  is  called 
Margaret  Gauthier — in  Diane  de  Lys  it  is 
the  lady  with  the  pearls — in  the  Demi- 
Monde  it  is  Susanne  D*Ange — in  UAr- 
genie  it  is  Jean  Girand — in  the  Fils 
NcUurel  it  is  Jacques  Vignot. 

This  type  is  not  ideal,  but  material.  It 
either  has  existed  or  now  exists. 


The  four  last  types  drawn  by  Alexsn- 
dre  might  have  been,  and  I  may  even 
say,  were  present  at  the  first  representa- 
tion, and  saluted  themselves  as  if  they 
were  passing  before  a  mirror. 

Around  this  type,  moral  or  immonl, 
elegant  or  ridiculous,  he  groups  other 
types;  secondary,  but  living,  animated 
like  the  principal  one. 

These  types  are  a  circle  traced  by  the 
compass  of  intellect  in  the  society  in 
which  we  live. 

All  that  is  within  the  drde  is  taken, 
like  fish  in  a  net. 

Some  slip  through  the  meshes— bvt 
these  are  only  the  minnows. 

This  first  point  found,  Alexandre  com- 
mences with  the  scene  which  seems  to 
him  most  comical  or  interesting,  the  rest 
will  follow. 

And  it  does  follow. 

But  here  is  the  struggle. 

A  struggle,  terrible,  incessant,  bte^ 
minable — which  absorbs  his  days,  his 
nights,  his  intellect,  his  health — not  only 
his  spiritual,  but  also  his  material  life. 
Like  the  caterpillar  which  becomes  a  bat- 
terfly,  the  chrysalis  betrays  the  snfferingv 
of  its  transformation  by  nervous  throbs. 

Ten  times  he  draws  ^  long  breath,  and 
thinks  he  has  finished. 

Ten  times  he  sees  that  his  work  is  in- 
complete, and  recommences. 

lie  remodels  entire  acts,  and  changes 
their  places. 

Ho  omits  characters  which  he  at  first 
thought  indispensable  to  the  plot  He 
inserts  new  ones  which  he  had  consid- 
ered useless— others  of  which  he  had 
never  even  thought. 

You  who  have  seen  the  PUs  Kaiurdr- 
can  you  imagine  that  M.  Fessard  could 
have  been  anything  but  a  ndaryt 


<i 


No. 


99 


"  Well,  for  my  part,  I  have  known  him 
as  an  ador, 

"  Why  from  being  an  actor  has  be  be- 
come a  notary  7 

Ah  I  parbleu  I  in  order  to  give  yon 
that  magnificent  scene  of  the  adoption  of 
the  child — the  most  purelj  comic  scene 
perhaps  of  the  modem  drama. 

He  would  change  the  profession  of  his 
character  for  much  less  than  that* 
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If  the  manager  did  not  snatch  the  MS. 
from  Alexandre's  hands,  be  woald  work 
all  bis  life  on  the  same  plaj. 

And  this  is  easily  explained — not 
bsTiDg  found  everything  at  first,  there 
always  remains  something  still  for  him 
to  find. 

I  haye  seen  around  Alexander's  desk — 
I  say  around,  because  there  was  n^  more 
room  on  top,  as  many  as  seven  manu- 
scripts of  the  same  comedy. 

He  was  writing  the  eighth. 

He  seeks  to  the  very  last  moment.  At 
die  last  rehearsal  he  seeks  stilL  In  the 
evening,  when  the  curtain  is  about  to 
rise,  be  seeks  what  may  be  added  to  the 
first  act.  After  the  first  act  is  performed, 
what  he  may  add  to  the  second.  After 
the  second,  what  he  may  add  to  the  third ; 
and  so  on. 

Finally  when  the  curtain  falls, — when 
he  is  called  out — when  we  have  em- 
braced— he  falls,  overcome.  His  strength 
fails  bins  at  the  moment  when  he  has 
nothing  more  to  seek. 


IV, 

Now  let  us  examine  the  difference 
which  exists  between  the  art  of  1828, 
and  that  of  1857. 

It  has  often  been  asked,  whence  arose 
in  1828  that  hatred  between  ancient  and 
modem  literature. 

This  hatred  does  not  naturally  exist. 

There  are  periods  of  strife  in  art,  but 
it  is  not  in  the  ordinary  succession  of 
days  and  years. 

It  is  when  two  unknown  arts  meet, 
whic^  are,  so  to  speak,  foreign  to  each 
other. 

It  is  when  German  music  Conflicts 
with  the  Italian. 

When  Gluck  and  Picoini  have  met  face 
to  face. 

It  was  the  art  of  the  North  against 
that  of  the  South. 

The  langue  d'  Oc  and  the  langue  d*  OH. 

The  French  musicians  looked  upon  this 
great  contest  of  the  Gluckists,  and  Pic- 
einista,  as  a  child  in  swaddling  clothes 
waits  to  see  what  language  it  shall  speak. 

It  bad  some  reason. 


But  in  1828  the  struggle  was  between 
fellow  countrymen.  It  was  simply  a 
civil  war.  ^ 

Whence  came  this  hostility  between 
what  were  called  the  CUuaiM  and  Bo- 
mawticst 

We  think  we  have  discovered  the  se- 
cret. 

It  proceeded  from  the  purely  militaiy 
reign  of  Bonaparte. 

In  fact  from  1796  to  1815,  that  is  in 
nineteen  years,  Bonaparte  was  obliged 
to  levy  for  his  armies  from  ten  to  twelve 
millions  of  men,  who  were  turned  from 
the  career  which  they  vrould  have  choeai 
to  become  soldiers,  captains,  generals, 
marshals  of  France  and  kings. 

Of  these  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  men, 
three  or  four  million  remained  stretched 
beneath  the  orange  trees  of  Italy— on  the 
sands  of  Egypt — amid  the  sierras  of 
Spain — on  the  snows  of  Russia. 

A  whole  generation  had  disappeared 
in  the  train  of  the  warlike  meteor. 

When  we  came,  sodiety  was,  in  a 
measure,  divided  by  an  immense  chasm, 
the  work  of  bullets  and  grape  shot  On 
both  sides  of  the  barraca^  as  the  Mexi- 
cans say,  were  grey-headed  men,  and 
half-grown  children. 

In  the  chasm  were  the  dead,  the  ten  or 
twelve  poets  who  would  have  served  as  a 
link  between  the  art  of  Andrd  Chenier 
and  Millevoie,  and  that  of  Hugo  and  La- 
martine. 

The  only  ones  who  served  as  interme- 
diate links  were  the  consumptives,  whom 
tbe  weakness  of  their  constitution  had 
preserved  from  the  epaulet,  or  the  tomb. 

Casimir  Delavigne,  Soumet,  Guiraud. 

Therefore  there  is  no  gradation  be- 
tween the  authors  of  Qtrmafdcust  of 
Sylla,  of  Agamemnon^  of  Onuuis,  and  us. 

Two  colours  clearly  defined — two  ban- 
ners entirely  distinot^-two  campe  direct- 
ly opposed. 

No  concession  possible: — concession 
would  have  been  regarded  as  treason. 

Thence  came  Henri  UL^  and  Antony — 
thence  Hernani  and  Marion  de  V  Orme — 
thence  the  Maresehdte  D*Ancre  and  Cfmt" 
terton. 

The  same  state  of  things  existed  in 
painting. 
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Gerard,  Gros,  Le  Tbier,  Picot,  on  the 
one  side : 

Delacrq^,  Sigalon,  Decamps,  Boulan- 
ger  on  the  other. 

The  first  spoke  always  of  antiquity. 

The  others  always  of  the  retiaissance. 

These  who  had  no  longer  the  paintings 
of  Timanthes,  Apelles,  and  Zeuxis  as 
models,  imitated  what  remained  of  anti- 
quity— the  statues. 

The  others,  who  had  beneath  their 
eyes  the  master  pieces  of  Leonardo  De 
Vinci,  of  Titian,  of  Paul  Veronese,  of 
Vandyke,  and  of  Velasquez,  extolled 
colouring  and  shape. 

Well,  permit  me  to  say — we  replied  to 
the  men  who  made  painted  statues,  by 
trying  to  make  written  Leonard  De  Vin- 
018,  Titians,  Veroneses,  Vandykes,  and 
Velasquez. 

Never  did  the  axiom  Ut  pictura  poesis 
receiye  a  more  perfect  verification  than 
at  this  epoch. 

Antony,  with  his  black  surtout,  his 
chamoiji  pantaloons,  his  white  cravat  was 
an  exception. 

But  an  exception  which  proved  the 
rale. 

Under  this  modern  costume,  beat  the 
heart  of  a  man  of  the  middle  age. 

We  were  young — we  had  the  future 
before  us — we  conquered. 

There  was  nothing  astonishing  in  that — 
we  had  as  allies  old  age  and  death. 

These  struck  while  we  wrote. 

By  degrees,  society  was  changed. 
Hugo  alone  remained  faithful  to  the 
velvet  doublets  and  the  brocade  mantles. 

I  was  less  severe.  I  wrote  Teresa^ 
Richard  D* Arlington,  Ang^le,  Kean. 

But,  as  you  observe,  always  describing 
passions. 

Manners,  customs,  the  epoch,  were 
only  the  frame. 

The  passions  were  the  picture. 


Souli^  was  doing  at  the  same  time  the 
same  thing. 

The  two  great    disencbanters  of  an 
epoch  came  in  their  turn. 

Alfred  de  Musset  and  de  Balxac. 

Alfred  de  Musset  produced  the  Capriu^ 
the  Chandelier  J  Louison- 

Balzac  produced  Vauirin^  the  Marairtf 
Merca^et. 

They  are  between  Alexandre  and  my- 
self— these  transition  men  who  were 
wanting  in  1828,  between  the  Armaolts, 
the  Le  Merciers,  the  de  Jouys,  and  us. 

Alexandre  starts  from  iheVameaux  Ca- 
melias,  which  is  of  the  class  of  Angile— 
he  passes  to  L* Argent,  which  is  of  the 
class  of  Mercadet — then  he  arrives  at  the 
Fits  Naturd,  which,  after  the  twenty- 
seven  years,  is  the  counterpart  of  Antony, 
and  which  is  as  successful  in  realism  as 
Antony  was  in  idealism. 


VI. 


Now  laying  aside  all  paternal  tender- 
ness, the  FiU  Naturel  is  a  beaadfol 
work,  and  indicates  great  progress  Dili 
only  in  art  generally,  but  also  in  the 
talent  of  the  author.  The  pieoe  as  a 
piece,  is  faultlessly  executed — and  never 
have  dramatic  logic  and  deduction  gone 
farther. 

But  what  I  consider  especially  happy, 
is  the  comic  part — it  is  comic  not  only  in 
words  and  detail,  but  also  in  its  arrange- 
ment. 

The  piece  being  by  Alexandre,  I  say 
that  it  is  one  of  the  best  comedies  in 
point  of  costume  which  have  been  writ- 
ten for  twenty  years. 

If  it  were  not  by  Alexandre,  I  should 
say  that  it  was  the  best. 

Alkxakdre  Dumas. 


1858.J  809 

THE  BATTLE   OF   LUNDY'S   LANE. 

Written  afirr  a  moonlight  ramble  over  the  acene  of  the  action  of  July  25/A,  1814,  Canada 

Wett^  one  mile  from  Niagara. 

Love  bends  above  in  robes  of  blue  ; 

The  radiant  Queen  of  Night  goes  forth 
Glancing  her  smiles  upon  the  dew; 

And  the  wind  breathing  from  the  North 
Sighs  through  the  wood,  like  passing  ghost, 

And  waAs  light  echoes  o'er  the  tomb, 

Where  the  turf  shrouds  with  greenest  bloom 
The  bravest  of  a  Warrior  Host ! 

• 

In  other  days,  yon  fatal  hill 

Glittered  with  arms  and  waved  with  plumes, 
And  the  sad  sunlight  on  their  steel 

Flashed  its  last  splendour — Even's  glooms 
Rang  with  the  bugle's  martial  breath 
That  called  the  brave  to  deeds  of  Death  ! 

There  the  dismal  cry  of  slaughter 
Broke  on  midnight'  slumberous  hour; 

And  tlie  earth  drank  blood  like  water : 

There  the  quick  musket's  deadly  flash 

And  loud  Artillery's  throats  of  flame 
Hurled  their  fierce  tempest  on  the  lines 

Of  charging  foemon  :  'neath  that  shower 
Of  Death  the  bristling  onset  shines: 

On  it  rolls  with  a  sullen  tone 
Like  rushing  billows;  and  the  clash 

Of  bayonets  answers  to  the  groan 

Of  parting  life's  convulsion. 

• 
There  deeds  of  deathless  praise  proclaim 

How  rolled  war's  tide  when  Ripley's  name 

Swelled  the  wild  shout  of  Victory : 
And  dauntless  Miller  and  McNeil 
Led  foremost  to  the  strife  of  steel 

The  flower  of  Northern  chivalry. 

There  Scott,  to  Glory's  self  allied, 
Quelled  the  flerce  foe's  advancing  pride, 
And  from  his  brow  the  laurel  tore 
Dyed  oft  and  deep  in  Gallic  gore. 

But  these  unhallowed  scenes  are  paet— 
The  peasant's  slumbers,  the  wild  blast 

Alone  may  break  them  ; 
And  those  proud  bannered  hosts  are  gone 
Where  the  loud  tempest's  charging  tone 

No  more  shall  wake  them ! 

Time  has  hurried  on  his  way 

And  swept  each  vestige  from  the  plain, 
Save  what  the  stranger  views  to-day, 

The  oak  trees  shattered  by  the  rain 
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Of  shell  and  shot :  the  glance  around 

Marks,  at  each  turn,  the  grass-grown  mound 

That  shrines  a  hero's  ashes ; 
Peace  to  the  brave !  around  their  stone 

Shall  Freedom  twine  her  laurel  wreath, 
And  when  with  moss  of  years  o'ergrown, 
Fame  shall  applaud  their  glorious  death 
Long  as  Niagara  dashes  ! 

VUTOR. 


(BtWms   (Sahle. 


The  subject  of  Female  Education  has 
been  discussed  very  freely  in  this  maga- 
zine, but  we  do  not  recollect  that  any  wri- 
ter upon  it,  either  in  the  Messenger  or  else- 
where, has  yet  advanced  the  views  pre- 
sented by  our  correspondent  whose  letter 
we  subjoin.  He  is  certainly  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  originality,  however  the  reader 
may  dissent  from  his  propositions.  We 
have  a  certain  suspicion  that  he  has  touch- 
ed the  true  cause  of  the  domestic  troubles 
of  Mr.  Dickens,  and  the  hint  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  elicit  some  comments  thereupon, 
were  we  not  unwilling  to  detairi  the  reader 
from  the  perusal  of  so  racy  a  communica- 
tion. We  therefore  introduce  it  without 
farther  preliminary — 

Mr.  Tho$.  Tutotal  Teetotum' t  propotal  for 
reform  in  the  present  syttem  of  Female  Ed- 
ucation, 

It  has  long  been  my  intention  to  astonish 
the  public  with  a  series  of  severe  essays 
upon  the  present  system  of  female  educa- 
tion. 

This  system  I  know  to  be  a  decided  fail- 
ure, for  the  reasons  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
lay  before  the  public.  I  have  been  a  suf- 
ferer, sir, — so  have  Messrs.  Dickens,  Bulwer 
&  Co. — ^from  incompatibility  of  tastes  in  a 
wife.  I  was  always  fond  of  sociability ; 
of  the  wine  table ;  of  a  game  of  cards,  or 
billiards  ]  of  my  pipe  \  of  horse  racing ;  in 
a  word,  of  all  those  innocent  amusements 
which  characterize  the  man  of  taste.  I 
was  never  a  ladies'  man,  because  I  never 
found  ladies  at  all  companionable.     How 


I  came  to  address  one  is  still  a  mystery  to 
me.  I  was  induced  to  drive  a  mum,  de- 
mure little  thing— a  cousin  of  mine — one 
evening  in  a  buggy.  We  had  been  thrown 
together  a  great  deal  in  our  lives ;  for  when 
deprived  of  the  society  of  my  friends,  I 
found  myself  oAen  compelled  to  take  to 
hers. 

On  these  occasions  she  would  invariably 
set  herself  up  to  lecture  me  on  what  she 
was  pleased  to  term  my  dissipation,  whicb 
amounted  to  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
enjoyment,  in  the  society  of  friends,  of  the 
sports  mentioned  above.  Strange  that  she 
who  scarce  opened  her  mouth  in  the  com- 
pany of  strangers,  would  talk,  when  she 
got  upon  this  subject  as  if  her  tongue  were 
oiled.  I  would  invariably  stop  these  lec- 
tures by  kissing  her  heartily  in  the  mouth 
and  spinning  out  of  the  room.  But  we  took 
that  buggy  drive — I  must  have  been  intox- 
icated— I  am  certain  I  was, — she  bccanae 
Mrs.  T.  T.  Teetotum.  "  The  course  of  true 
love  never  did  run  smooth."  Of  the  truth 
of  this  remark  I  am  not  a  competent  judfre, 
but  I  know  that  married  life  never  can  run 
smooth  where  there  is  no  love  at  all,  and 
where  the  man  and  woman  have  differemt 
tasteM,  This  last  consideration  is  what  I 
wish  to  get  at.  Give  a  couple  the  same 
tastes  and  the  love  will  follow.  Let  the 
rising  generation  of  females  be  so  educated 
that  they  make  good  companions,  and  con* 
sequently  good  wives,  for  the  rising  ^ene> 
ration  of  males.  Let  girls  be  taught  to 
smoke,  drink,  swear,  and  play  all  the  games 
that  we  men  are  fond  of,  and  there  will  be 
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fewer  divorces  than  at  present.  No  doubt 
my  own  case  is  a  common  one  in  this  age 
and  cornitry,  and  many  a  broken-hearted 
man  will  recognize  his  own  situation  in 
the  following  account. 

The  coldest  winter  nights  I  am  expelled 
pipe  and  all  from  the  parlor, and  if  I  smoke 
at  all  it  roust  be  in  the  most  uncomfortable 
room  in  the  house.  Oh,  that  my  wife  were 
a  slave  to  the  pipe !  Then  would  I  not  be 
expelled  from  the  parlor,  nor  have  disa* 
greeable  remarks  made  about  my  breath. 

One  night  after  having  attended  a  sup- 
per with  my  friends,  I  came  home,  and  had 
a  fight — my  wife  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain— with  my  own  reflection  in  a  looking- 
glass.  I  smashed  the  glass  with  my  cane* 
and  she  complained  of  it. 

When  I  come  home  at  one  o'clock  at 
night,  and,  on  account  of  the  darkness,  am 
unable  to  find  the  key  hole,  she  accuses  me 
of  being  drunk  and  keeping  late  hours. 

She  makes  war  upon  my  pets.  On  one 
occasion  Flom,  my  favorite  pointer,  enter- 
ed the  house,  followed  by  a  troop  of  admi- 
rers close  at  her  heels,  snapping  and  snarl- 
ing at  each  other  in  the  most  diverting 
manner.  One  of  these,  a  long  waisted, 
yellow  dog,  with  cropped  ears,  a  perpen- 
dicular stump  tail,  and  large,  muddy  feet, 
so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  seize  his  rival,  a 
thick-set,  blear-eyed  bull  terrier  by  the 
neck,  and  the  two  bad  a  furious  fight  in 
the  parlor,  in  which  all  the  troop  joined, 
tearing  the  carpet  and  scratching  the  fur- 
niture, but  altogether  affording  me  high 
amusement,  from  my  position  on  the  piano. 
My  sport  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  entrance 
of  my  wife  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  arm- 
ed with  broom-sticks,  expelling  the  pack 
ignominiously  from  the  premises. 

How  shall  I  express  ray  regrets  at  the 
dissimilarity  in  our  taste  as  regards  dogs. 

Not  satisfied  with  attacking  my  canine 
friends,  she  makes  war  upon  my  human 
ones.  She  calls  them  vulgar,  because  they 
put  their  (eet  in  the  chairs,  spit  on  the  car- 
pet, swear,  and  go  to  bed  with  tUeir  boots 
on.  For  such  trifling  causes  has  she,  alas  ! 
taken  a  prejudice  against  those  I  love. 

And  now,  sir,  have  I  become  almost  a 
broken-hearted  man,  and  all  from  this  false 
system  of  female  education,  which  has  in- 
stilled into  my  wife  tastes  so  difllerent  from 
my  own. 
In  this  age  of  progress,  of  cable  laying, 


of  woman's  rights,  of  spirit  rapping,  of 
abolitionism,  in  this  age  that  has  produced 
a  Greeley  and  a  Barnum,  a  Hudson  and  a 
Field,  and  oceanic  fire-works  in  New  York, 
let  us  form  a  party,  and  with  iron  lungs 
proclaim  "Man's  Rights  and  Woman's  Re- 
form." 

Allow  me,  sir,  to  sign  myself. 
Your  ob't  and  humble  serv't, 
Thos.  Tketotal  Tbitotum, 
F.  6.  &  6.  P.,  &c.,  &c. 

That  is  to  say,  fond  of  grog  and  given  to 
poker  and  other  things. 


There  are  many  who  will  be  glad  toleam 
that  Mr.  Charles  Campbell  of  Petersburg, 
proposes  to  publish  at  an  early  day,  a  new 
and  enlarged  Edition  of  his  "  History  of 
Virginia."     In  announcing  this  fact,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  we  should  say  a  word  as 
to  the  value  of  the  work  or  of  the  eminent 
qualifications  of  Mr.  Campbell  as  a  histo- 
rian.   These  are   well   known.      But  we 
may  express  our  gratification  that  the  ad- 
mirable outline    of   our    Virginian    story 
which  was  drawn  for  us  with   so   much 
strength  and   fidelity  by   this   gentleman 
some  years  ago,  has  been  filled  up  since, 
and  made  to  assume  proportions  more  ac- 
ceptable.     In  avoiding  a  redundancy  of 
style     and    illustration,    Mr.    Campbell's 
original   draft   was   somewhat    hard   and 
rold;  he  has  only  done  justice  to  himself 
and  to  his  subjectingivingmore  of  warmth 
and  colour  to  the  narrative,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  new  material  gathered  from  the 
stores  of  his  wide  and  laborious  research. 
We  trust  that  Mr.  Campbell  will  be  abun- 
dantly encouraged  to  bring  out  his   new 
volume  in  a  form  worthy  of  its  merits,  and 
we  would  appeal  to  all  our  readers  who 
feel  a  proper  interest  in  the  matter,  to  write 
at  once  to  Mr.  Campbell  at  Petersburg,  Va., 
and  give  him  their  names  as  subscribers. 
The  author  desires  to  be  apprised  by  pri- 
vate letter,  In  advance,  of  the  name  and 
post-office  of  every  gentleman  who  wishes 
to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  work,  which  will 
be  sold  by  subscription.     Let  the  members 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Virginia,  and 
all  literary  men  within  and  without  the 
State,  forward  their  subscriptions   to  Mr. 
Campbell  immediately.     The  price  of  the 
new  volume  will  be  »$2  50. 
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The  departure  of  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James  for 
his  new  abode  in  Venice  was  so  sudden  a 
thing,  that  no  opportunity  was  aiTorded  his 
many  friends  in  our  city  of  meeting  him, 
as  they  had  wished,  at  the  festive  board. 
An  invitation  for  a  Farewell  Dinner  was 
indeed  extended  him,  but  his  numerous  and 
pressing  engagements,  preparatory  to  leav- 
ing,  compelled  him  to  decliiie  it.  A  few 
gentlemen,  uniting  in  a  desire  to  present 
him  with  some  testimonial  of  their  regard, 
caused  a  handsome  piece  of  silver  to  be 
prepared  and  handed  to  him,  with  these 
inscriptions ; — on  one  side  "  Old  Dominion 
Julep  Bowl,"  on  the  reverse 

To  G.  P.  R.  Jamss, 
From  a  few  of  his  friends  in  Virginia. 

May  their  names, 
Familiar  to  his  ears  as  household  words. 
Be  in  this  flowing  cnp  freshly  remembered. 

At  an  informal  social  meeting  on  the 
occasion  of  the  presentation,  the  following 
lines  were  read,  and  they  are  here  printed 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  par- 
ties. In  giving  them,  the  Editor  of  the 
Messenger  feebly  expresses  his  feelings  in 
parting  with  a  most  amiable  gentleman 
whose  literary  friendship  he  has  for  seve- 
ral years  most  highly  valued. 


Good  bye  I  they  say  the  time  is  u] 
The  "  solitary  horseman"  leaves  us, 

We'd  like  to  take  a  '^  stirrup  cup," 
Though  much  indeed  the  parting  grieves 


us; 


We'd  like  to  hear  the  glasses  clink 

Around  a  board  where  none  were  tipsy, 

And  with  a  hearty  greeting  drink 
This  toast— The  Author  of  the  Gipsy! 

The  maidens  fair  of  many  a  clime 

Have  blubbered  o*er  his  tearful  pages, 
The  Ariosto  of  his  time, 

Romancist  of  the  Middle  Ages : 
In  fiction's  realm  a  shining  star, 

(We  own  ourselves  his  grateful  debtors) 
Who  would  not  call  our  G.  P.  R.- 

"  H.  B.  M  C."— a  Man  of  Letters? 

But  not  with  us  his  pen  avails 

To  win  our  hearts — this  English  scion, 
Though  there  are  not  so  many  talcs 

To  every  roaring  British  Lion — 


For  he  has  yet  a  prouder  claim 

To  praise,  than  dukes  and  lords  inherit, 
Or  wealth  can  give  or  lettered  fame — 

^is  honest  heart  and  modest  merit. 

An  Englishman,  whose  sense  of  right 

Comes  down  from  glorious  Magna  Charta, 
He  loves,  and  loves  with  all  his  might. 

His  home,  his  Queen,  Pale  Ale,  the  Gar- 
ter: 
This  last  embraces  much,  'tis  best 

To  comprehend  just  what  is  stated — 
For  Honi  Soit — ^you  know  the  rest 

And  need  not  have  the  French  translated. 

O I  empty  bauble  of  renown, 

So  quickly  lost  and  won  so  dearly, 
Our  Ck>nsul  wears  the  Muses'  crown, 

We  love  him  for  his  virtues  merely : 
A  Prince,  he's  ours  as  much  as  Fame's, 

And  reigns  in  friendship  kindly  o'er  us, 
Then  call  himGeorge  Prince  Regent  James, 

And  let  his  country  swell  the  chorus. 

His  country  !  we  would  gladly  pledge 

Its  living  greatness  and  its  glory — 
In  Peace  admired,  and  "  on  the  edge 

Of  battle"  terrible  in  story  : 
A  little  isle,  its  cliffs  it  rears 

'Gainst  winds  and  waves  in  wrath  united, 
And  nobly  for  a  thousand  years 

Has  kept  the  fire  of  freedom  lighted. 

A  glowing  spark  in  time  there  came, 

Like  sunrise,  o'er  the  angry  water. 
And  here  is  fed,  an  altar-flame, 

By  Britain's  democratic  daughter — 
From  land  to  land  a  kindred  fire  • 

Beneath  the  billow  now  is  burning, 
O  may  it  thrill  the  magic  wire 

With  only  love,  and  love  returning! 

But  since  we  cannot  meet  again 

Where  wine  and  wit  are  freely  flowin*;, 
Old  friend  I  this  measure  take  and  drain 

A  brimming  health  to  us  in  going : 
And  far  beneath  Italia's  sky, 

Where  sunsets  glow  with  hues  prismatic, 
Brin^  out  the  bowl  when  you  are  dry, 

And  pledge  us  by  the  Adriatic! 

Jko.  R.  Tbokfsos. 
Richmond,  Va^  20  Sept.,  1858. 
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We  learn,  'writh  great  satisfaction,  that 
Messrs.  Rudd  and  Carleton,  of  New  York 
City,  will  shortly  publish  in  book  form,  the 
charming  story  of  "  Vernon  Grove,  or 
Hearts  as  They  Are,"  which  it  was  our  good 
fortune  to  bring  out  originally  in  the  pages 
of  the  Messenger.  We  but  echo  the  uni- 
versal opinion  of  our  readers,  when  we  say 
that  "  Vernon  Grove"  deserves  to  rank  with 
the  very  best  novels  which  belong  to  the 
current  literature  of  the  United  States  and 
England.  Without  attempting  to  startle 
the  reader  with  extraordinary  incidents, 
the  fair  authoress  has  constructed  a  story 
of  remarkable  interest,  and  thrown  around 
it  the  graces  of  a  pure  and  flowing  style 
which  runs  easily  from  eloquent  description 
into  animated  dialogue.  Nor  has  she  fail- 
ed in  the  individualization  of  character,  by 
far  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  novelist's 


office,  and  especially  so  when,  as  in  Ver- 
non Grove,  the  chief  personage  is  with- 
drawn from  the  world  that  surrounds  us, 
and  made  to  move  within  a  narrow  circuit 
of  hfe  own.  The  character  of  Richard 
Vernon  is  a  masterly  delineation,  and  the 
change  wrought  upon  his  strong  nature  by 
the  calamity  of  blindness  is  developed  in 
the  most  natural  touches.  In  Sybil  Gray, 
we  have  one  of  the  sweetest  and  holiest 
portraitures  of  fiction — "  a  perfect  woman 
nobly  planned" — to  have  drawn  whom 
would  entitle  any  writer  to  the  possession 
of  genius.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  predict 
for  our  Messenger  novel  a  wide  range 
throughout  the  country,  winning  for  its  au- 
thoress fame  and  sympathy  with  all  who 
have  hearts  to  feel  and  the  taste  to  admire 
what  only  true  emotion  and  genuine  talent 
could  have  produced. 


<  •  •  • » 
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A  Household  Book  of  Poetry.  Compiled 
and  Arranged  by  Charles  A.  Dana.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company.  1858. 
[From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

We  cannot  too  highly  extol  the  liberality 
of  the   publishers    who   have   issued   this 
sumptuous  volume,  in  giving  to   the  best 
thoughts  in  the  English  Innguage  the  finest 
^Iress  that  the  art  of  printing  can  furnish. 
Tlic  lx)ok  is  just  what  it  should  be  in  point 
(»f  typographic  and  bibliopegic  excellence, 
the  text  is   bold  and  correct,   the  binding 
tasteful  and  ser%*iceable.     Nor  can  we  fail 
to  ackno^vledge  that  the  poetic  materials 
of  which  it  has  been  made  up,  have  been 
on  the  whole  judiciously  chosen.     Excep- 
tion may  be  taken  by  some  to  the  classiti- 
f^ation,  inasmuch  as  many  pieces  included 
under   the    title    of    "  Poems  of  Nature," 
might  come    as   appropriately   under   the 
title  of  "  Poems  of  Sentiment  and   Reflec- 
tion," and  vice  versa,  but  we  may  be  con- 
tent to  allow  the  compiler  to  arrange  his 
."elections  as  he  plea!»es,  when  he  supplies 
an    alphabetical     Index    of    authors,    by 
means  of  which  we  may  turn  readily  to 
anything  wo  wish  to  find.     Acknowledg- 
ing Mr.  Dana's  scholarly  taste  and  wide 


acqnaintance  with  polite  literature,  we 
cannot  help  entering  a  complaint  against 
certain  sins  of  choice  and  omission  which 
should  have  been  avoided.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  "  Comedy"  we  own  that  it  seems 
inexcusable  not  to  have  given  a  single 
specimen  of  the  humorous  versification  of 
"  Tom  Ingoldsby,"  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barham, 
while  several  of  Thackeray's  comicalities, 
which  he  would  not  care  to  preserve,  are 
paraded  in  full.  And  we  can  hardly  sup- 
pose that  the  popular  judgment  would  ap- 
prove the  bald  nonsense  of  "What  Mr. 
Robinson  thinks"  more  highly  than  the 
capital  rhyming  of  the  Sonnetteer  of  the 
Boston  Post^  who  is  not  honoured  with  a 
place  in  the  volume.  With  regard  to 
American  poets,  we  think  Mr.  Dana  has 
not  been  strictly  just  or  fair.  The  "Babie 
Bell"  of  Aldrich  should  certainly  have 
been  assigned  a  page,  as  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  expressions  of  melodious  sorrow 
which  the  country  has  produced.  As  for 
the  poets  of  the  South,  to  whom  we  may 
fairly  lay  claim  by  birth  or  residence,  they 
have  but  small  recognition  at  Mr.  Dana's 
hands.  Mrs.  Caroline  Gilman  has  but  one 
poem  in  the  collection,  and  this  by  no 
means  the  best  of  her  many  tender  and 
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thoughtful  effusions.  Philip  Pendleton 
Cooke  is  treated  with  no  more  considera- 
tion, and  the  sweet  singer,  "  Ameliai" 
**  whose  heart-strings  were  a  lute,'*  fares 
in  the  same  way.  Albert  Pike  of  Arkan- 
sas, the  author  of  "Hymn  to  the  Gods*' 
which  Blackwood's  Magazine  had  the  hon- 
our of  bringing  belbre  the  world,  and 
George  D.  Prentice  of  Kentucky,  whose 
happy  lyrics,  so  full  of  delicate  beauty, 
will  live  long  aAer  his  political  pasqui- 
nades have  been  forgotten,  are  not  per- 
mitted to  appear  in  the  work  at  all.  But 
what  shall  be  said  of  the  exclusion  of 
William  Gilmore  Simms,  at  once  the  most 
voluminous  and  versatile  of  our  Southern 
writers  of  poetry,  whose  claims  to  the 
laurel  have  been  long  ago  acknowledged 
by  the  highest  British  authority  ?  Could 
not  the  space  have  been  afforded  for  one 
of  his  stirring  "  Songs  of  the  South,"  or  a 
single  passage  from  his  longer  and  more 
lofty  musings,  wherein  he  runs  so  nearly 
parallel  with  Wordsworth  whom  Mr.  Dana 
so  much  admires?  Why  exclude  Simms 
whom  thousands  know  for  a  poet,  and 
honour  George  William  Curtis  who  is  ut- 
terly without  claim  to  be  ranked  with  the 
children  of  song  ?  Ah,  Mr.  Dana,  we  fear 
there  is  some  narrow  prejudice  here,  quite 
unworthy  of  the  scholar  and  the  citizen  of 
the  Literary  Republic.  And  since  we  are 
writing  of  a  South  Carolina  bard,  let  us 
ask  why  should  not  a  corner  have  been 
allotted  to  a  Sonnet  of  Paul  Hayne?  Is 
he  too  young  to  be  classed  with  the  Poets? 
Then  why  admit  Robert  Lytton*  to  that 
shining  company?  The  last  mentioned 
writer  has  certainly  won  his  bays,  but  we 
claim  for  Hayne  also  the  right  to  wear 
them. 

We  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  say  thus  much 
in  dispraise  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  acceptable  volumes  ever  issued  from 
the  American  press.  Malgr^  the  defects 
in  its  compilation,  it  is  a  treasure  for  the 
household,  and  should  be  placed  in  every 
family  library  in  the  land.  As  new  edi- 
tions of  the  work  will  be  constantly  de- 
manded hereafter,  let  us  say  to  the  pub- 
lishers that  the  alphabetical  list  of  Poets 
is  very  loosely  and  carelessly  arranged. 
Bowles  should  come  before  Bowring  in 
strict  alphabetical  order.  Brooks  before 
Browning,  Byrd  before  Byron,  Derzhavin 
before  De  Vere,  Grant  before  Gray,  and  so 
on,  down  to  the  letter  W,  whose  occupants 
are  very  much  out  of  place,  Whittier  com- 
ing after  Wood  worth,  and  Wolfe  not  ap- 
pearing by  half  a  page  where  he  belongs. 
These  are  trivial  errors,  it  is  true,  but  in  a 
volume  so  imposing  and  costly  they  de- 
serve correction.  We  may  add,  too,  that 
the  poet  Praed  is  incorrectly  cited  as  Wil' 
liam  Mackworth  Praed,  both  in  the  Index 
and  on  page  440.  His  first  name  was 
Winlhrop. 


Titcomb's  Littkbs  to  Touifo  Pioplx.  Sin- 
gle and  Married.  Tucotht  Titcomb,  Esq. 
Fourth  Edition.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner,  124  Grand  Street,  1858.  [From 
James  Woodhouse,  139  Main  Street 

This  little  volume  approves  itself  at  first 
sight  to  our  gracious  reception,  by  its  come- 
ly appearance,  its  excellent  typography  be- 
ing set  off  by  a  red  border  around  each 
page — which,  with  clear,  white  paper,  pre- 
sents Mr.  Timothy  Titcomb  to  us  as  a  gen- 
tleman who  at  least  pays  a  proper  atten- 
tion to  externals.  Upon  becoming  better 
acquainted  with  him,  through  the  whole- 
some and  entertaining  conversations  he 
holds  with  the  young  public  in  these  let- 
ters, we  do  not  hesitate  to  commend  him 
cordially  to  our  own  visiting  circle  as  a 
man  of  good  sense  and  good  manners, 
whose  suggestions,  if  acted  upon,  will  great- 
ly benefit  the  "  rising  generation."  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  Titcomb's  Letters  contain 
little  that  has  not  been  enforced  already  by 
writers  on  ethics  of  the  past  or  present 
time.  The  authors  of  "  Guesses  at  Truth'' 
and  "  Companions  of  My  Solitude,"  have 
impressed  upon  the  youth  of  England  muck 
of  the  best  advice  that  Mr.  Titcomb  ofiers 
to  "Young  America,'^  but  the  latter  writer 
is  none  the  le^s  entitled  to  the  creditor 
having  conveyed  sound  instruction  in  a 
lively  and  pleasing  style,  altogether  free 
from  affectation  and  cant.  We  cannot  have 
too  many  counsellors  for  the  young,  so  that 
they  only  make  truth  attractive,  and  we 
are  therefore  disposed  to  be  thankful  for 
this  new  work  on  an  old  subject,  rather 
than  captious  at  its  possible  want  of  ori- 
ginality. 

The  volume,  like  Gaul  in  the  Commen- 
taries of  Caesar,  is  divided  into  three  parts 
of  which  the  first,  reversing  the  maxim  of 
place  aux  dames^  is  devoted  to  *^  Letters  to 
Young  Men,"  the  second  to  "Letters  to 
Young  Women''  (we  like  this,  for  some  of 
our  literary  Sir  Piercie  Shaftons  would  have 
said  '*  Young  Ladies'^  and  the  third  to  both 
these  classes  after  they  have  been  made  one, 
under  the  title  of  'j  Letters  to  Young  Mar- 
ried People."  We  shall  give  a  passage 
from  each  of  these  three  divisions,  byway 
of  letting  our  readers  have  an  idea  of  Mr. 
Timothy  Titcomb^s  moral  teachings.  Pass- 
ing over  much  sensible  and  well-timed 
warning  to  Young  Men,  which  they  mast 
read  in  the  work  itself,  we  beg  to  tender 
our  acknowledgments  to  the  author  for  this 
independent  recognition  of  the  maniioess 
of  Beards. 

**I  should  be  unjust  to  the  age  were  1 1'** 
omit  the  mention  of  a  special  point  of 
*  physical  culmre,*  w^hich  has  been  l(»ng 
neglected.  You  find  as  you  come  into  man'? 
estate  that  hair  has  a  tendency  to  grow 
upon  your  face.    It  is  the  mark  by  which 
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God  meant  that  man  and  woman  should  be 
distinguished  from  each  other  in  the  crowd. 
That  hair  was  placed  there  in  infinite  wis- 
dom,  but  your  fathers  have  been  cutting  it 
off  from  their  chins  in  small  crops  from 
thirty  to  fiAy  years,  thus  impugning  nature's 
policy,  wasting  precious  time,  drawing  a 
great  deal  of  good  blood,  creating  a  great 
deal  of  bad,  and  trying  to  erase  from  their 
faces  the  difference  that  was  intended  to 
be  maintained  between  them  and  those  of 
women.  If  you  are  a  man  and  have  a 
beard,  wear  it.  You  know  it  was  made  to 
wear.  It  is  enough  to  make  a  man  with  a 
decent  complement  of  information  and  H 
common  degree  of  sensibility  (and  a  hand- 
some beard)  deny  his  kind,  to  see  these 
smooth-faced  men  around  the  streets,  and 
actually  showing  themselves  in  female  so- 
ciety? Let  us  have  one  generation  of 
beards." 

The  following  strikes  us  as  hitting  sea- 
sonably a  prevailing  foible  among  the 
Toung  Women  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
from  the  chapter  on  the  "  Proper  Use  of 
Langaage." 

*^  And  now  that  I  am  upon  this  subject 
of  talk,  it  will  be  well  to  say  all  I  have  to 
say  upon  it.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  for 
young  women  to  indulge  in  hyperbole.  A 
pretty  dress  is  very  apt  to  be  *  perfectly 
splendid' ;  a  disagreeable  person  is  too  of- 
ten *  perfectly  hatefuP ;  a  party  in  which 
the  company  enjoyed  themselves  somehow 
becomes  transmuted  into  the  *  most  delight- 
ful thing  ever  seen.'  A  young  man  of  re- 
spectable parts  and  manly  bearing  is  very 
oAea  '  such  a  magnificent  fellow  I'  The 
adjective  'perfect,*  that  stands  so  much 
atone  as  never  to  have  the  privilege  of 
help  from  comparatives  and  superlatives, 
is  sadly  over-worked,  in  company  with  sev- 
eral others  of  the  intense  and  extravagant 
order.  The  result  is,  that  by  the  use  of 
such  language  as  this,  your  opinion  soon 
becomes  valueless." 

Our  last  extract  is  from  the  letter  on  the 
"  Special  Duties  of  the  Wife,"  and  it  em- 
bodies about  as  much  profitable  correction 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  same  space  this 
many  a  day.  Let  it  be  read  and  pondered 
by  every  young  woman  who  has  recently 
entered  upon  the  interesting  estate  of  mat- 
rimony. 

"Young  wife,  I  talked  to  your  husband 
in  my  last  letter,  and  I  now  address  you. 
I  told  him  that  you  have  a  claim  on  his 
time  and  society.  There  are  qualifications 
of  this  claim  which  concern  you  particu- 
larly, and  so  I  speak  to  you  about  them. 
Your  husband  labours  all  day — everyday — 
and  during  the  waking  hours,  between  the 
conclusion  of  bis  labour  at  night  and  its 


commencement*  in  the  morning,  he  must 
have  recreation  of  some  kind ;  and  here 
comes  in  your  duty. 

**  If  you  do  not  make  his  home  pleasant, 
so  that  the  fulfilment  of  his  duty  to  you 
shall  be  a  sweet  pleasure  to  him,  you  can- 
not hope  for  much  of  his  company.  What 
his  nature  craves  it  will  have — must  have. 
He  cannot  be  a  slave  all  the  time— a  slave 
to  his  work  by  day  and  a  slave  to  you  by 
night.  He  must  have  hours  of  freedom  ; 
and  happy  are  you  if,  of  his  own  choice, 
he  takes  the  enjoyment  you  offer  in  the 
place  of  anything  which  the  outside  world 
has  to  give.  I  suppose  there  are  few  men, 
who,  when  their  work  is  over,  and  their 
supper  eaten,  do  not  have  a  desire  to  go 
down  town  *  to  meet  a  man'  or  visit  *  the 
post-ofiice.'  There  is  a  natural  desire  in 
every  heart  to  have,  every  day,  an  hour  of 
social  freedom — a  few  minutes,  at  least,  of 
walk  in  the  open  air,  and  contact  with  the 
minds  of  other  men.  This  is  entirely  a 
natural  and  necessary  thing;  and  yon  should 
encourage  rather  than  seek  to  prevent  it, 
unless  your  husband  is  inclined  to  visit  bad 
places,  and  associate  with  bad  companions. 

'*  Precisely  here  is  a  dangerous  point  for 
both  husband  and  wife.  The  wife  has  been 
alone  during  the  day.  and  thinks  that  her 
husband  ought  to  spend  the  whole  evening 
with  her.  The  husband  has  been  confined 
to  his  labour,  and  longs  for  an  hour  of  free- 
dom, in  whatever  direction  his  feet  may 
choose  to  wander.  Perhaps  wife  thinks 
he  has  no  business  to  wander  at  all,  and 
that  his  custom  is  to  wander  too  widely 
and  too  long.  She  complains,  and  becomes 
exacting.  She  cannot  bear  to  have  her 
husband  out  of  her  sight  for  a  moment,  af- 
ter he  quit^  his  work.  Now,  if  there  be 
anything  in  all  this  world  that  will  make  a 
husband  hate  his  wife,  it  is  a  constant  at- 
tempt on  her  part  to  monopolize  all  his  lei- 
sure time  and  all  his  society,  to  curtail  his 
freedom,  and  a  tendency  to  be  forever  fret- 
ting his  ears  with  the  statement  that  *  she 
is  nothing,  of  course,'  that  he  'does  not 
care  anything  about  her,'  and  that  he  dis- 
likes his  home.  Treatment  like  this  will 
just  as  certainly  rouse  all  the  perverseness 
of  a  man's  nature  as  a  spark  will  ignite 
gunpowder.  Injustice  and  inconsiderate- 
ness  will  not  go  down,  especially  when  ad- 
ministered by  a  man's  companion.  He 
knows  that  he  loves  his  home,  and  that  he 
needs  and  has  a  right  to  a  certain  amount 
of  his  time,  away  from  home ;  and  if  he  be 
treated  as  if  he  possessed  no  such  necessi- 
ty and  right,  he  will  soon  learn  to  be  all 
that  his  wife  represents  him  to  be.  I  tell 
you  that  a  man  wants  very  careful  hand- 
ling. You  must  remember  that  he  can  owe 
no  duty  to  you  which  does  not  involve  a 
duty  from  you.  You  have  the  charge  of 
the  home,  and  if  you  expect  him  to  spend 
a  portion,  or  all  of  his  evening  in  it,  you 
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must  make  it  attractive.  If  you  expect  a 
mail,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  to  give  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  time  to  your  society, 
daily,  through  a  long  series  of  years,  you 
are  to  see  that  that  society  is  worth  some- 
thing to  him.  Where  are  your  accomplish- 
ments? Where  are  your  books?  Where 
are  your  subjects  of  conversation  ? 

^^  But  let  us  take  up  this  question  sepa- 
rately. How  shall  a  wife  make  her  home 
pleasant  ami  her  society  attractive?  This 
is  a  short  question,  but  a  full  answer  would 
make  a  book.  I  can  only  take  a  few 
points.  In  the  first  place,  she  should  never 
indulge  in  fault-finding.  If  a  man  has 
learned  to  expect  that  he  will  invariably 
be  found  fault  with  by  his  wife  on  his  re- 
turn home,  and  that  the  burden  of  her 
words  will  be  complaint,  he  has  absolutely 
no  pleasure  to  anticipate  and  none  to  en- 
joy. There  is  but  one  alternative  for  a 
husband  in  such  a  case — either  to  steel 
himself  against  complaints,  or  be  harrow- 
ed up  by  them,  and  made  snappish  and 
waspish.  They  never  produce  a  good  ef- 
fect under  any  circumstances  whatever. 
There  should  always  be  a  pleasant  word 
and  look  ready  for  him  who  returns  froin 
the  toils  of  the  day,  wearied  with  earning 
the  necessaries  for  the  family.'  If  a  pretty 
pair  of  slippe'rs  lie  before  the  fire  ready 
for  his  feet,  so  much  the  better. 

"Then,  again,  the  desire  to  be  pleasing 
in  person  should  never  leave  a  wife  for  a 
day.  The  husband  who  comes  home  at 
night  and  finds  his  wife  dressed  to  receive 
liim — dressed  neatly  and  tastefully,  because 
she  wishes  to  be  pleasant  to  his  eye — can- 
not, unless  he  bo  a  brute,  neglect  her,  or 
slight  her  graceful  pains-taking.  It  is  a 
compliment  to  him.  It  displays  a  desire 
to  maintain  the  charms  which  first  attract- 
ed him,  and  keep  intact  the  silken  bonds 
which  her  tasteful  girlhood  had  fastened  to 
his  fancy. 

"I  have  seen  things  managed  very  dif- 
ferently from  this.  I  have  known  an  un- 
dressed head  of  *  horrid  hair'  worn  all 
day  long,  because  nobody  but  the  husband 
would  sec  it.  I  have  seen  breakfast  dresses 
with  sugar  plantations  on  them  of  very  re- 
spectable size,  and  most  disagreeable  stick- 
iness. In  short,  I  have  seen  slatterns, 
whose  kiss  would  not  tempt  the  hungriest 
hermit  that  ever  forswore  women  and  was 
sorry  for  it.  I  have  seen  them  with  nei- 
ther collar  nor  zone,  with  a  person  which 
did  not  possess  a  single  charm  to  a  hus- 
band with  his  eyes  open,  and  in  his  right 
mind.  This  is  all  wrong,  young  wife,  for 
there  is  no  being  in  this  world  for  whom 
it  is  so  much  for  your  interest  to  dross  as 
for  your  husband.  Your  happiness  de- 
pends much  on  your  retaining  not  only  the 
esteem  of  your  husband,  but  his  admira- 
tion. He  should  see  no  greater  neatness, 
and  no  more  taste  in  material  and  fitness, 


in  any  woman's  dress,  than  in  yonrs;  aad 
there  is  no  individual  in  the  world  before 
whom    you    should    always  appear  wi^ 
more    thorough    tidiness    of  pereoa  Han 
your  husband.     If  you  are  careless  in  this 
particular,  you  absolutely  throw  away  some 
of  the  strongest  and  most  charming  influ- 
ences which  you  possess.    What  is  tine  of 
your  person  is  also  true  of  your  Louse.  If 
your  house  be  disorderly,  if  dust  ootct ll»e 
table,  and  invite  the  critical  finger  towrite 
your  proper  title,  if  the  furniture  looks  as 
if  it  were  tossed  into  a  room  from  a  ctut, 
if  your  table-cloth  have  a  more  iminaie 
acquaintance  with  gravy  than  with  fospt 
and  from  cellar  to  garret  there  be  no  (f- 
der,  do  you  blame  a  husband  for  not  want- 
ing to  sit  down  and  spend  his  evening widi 
you?     I  should  blame  him,  of  course,  oa 
general  principles,  but,  as  all  men  are  act 
so  sensible  as  I  am,  I  should  charitably  ea- 
tertain  all  proper  excuses. 

"  Still  again,  have  you  anything  to  talk 
about — anything  better  than  scandal— '"'^ 
which  to  interest  and  refresh  hi*  wetff 
min<l  ?  I  believe  in  the  interchange  w 
caresses,  as  I  have  told  you  before,  brt 
kisses  are  only  the  spice  of  life,  youea* 
not  always  sit  on  your  husband's  knee,  ff 
in  the  first  place,  it  would  tire  hifii,and^ 
the  second  place,  he  would  get  sick  of  * 
You  should  be  one  with  your  husband,  ^ 
never  in  the  shape  of  a  parasite.  1^ 
should  be  able  to  see  growth  in  your  ttfl 
imlependent  of  him ;  and  whenever  « 
truly  feels  that  lie  has  received  from  f* 
a  stimulus  to  progress  and  to  goodness, p 
have  refreshed  him,  and  made  a  great  fl 
vance  into  his  heart. 

"He  should  see  that  you  reallfbaw 
strong  desire  to  make  him  happy,  and 
retain  forever  the  warmest  place  in  1 
respect,  his  admiration,  and  his  aflectoc 
Enter  into  all  liis  plans  with  iniere 
Sweeten  all  his  troubles  with  your  sf 
pathy.  Make  him  feel  that  tliere  is  o 
ear  always  open  to  the  revelation  ofl 
experiences,  that  there  is  one  hwirl  tl 
never  misconstrues  him,  that  there  is  o 
refuge  for  him  in  all  circumstances,  a 
that  in  all  weariness  of  body  and  to 
there  is  one  warm  pillow  for  his  head,  1 
neath  which  a  heart  is  beating  with  t 
same  unvarying  truth  and  affection,  throu 
all  gladness  and  sadness,  as  the  fiiith 
chronometer  suffers  no  perturbation  of 
rhythm  by  shine  or  shower.  A  husta 
who  has  such  a  wife  as  this,  has  lit 
temptation  to  spend  much  time  awayfW 
home.  He  cannot  stay  away  long  •* 
time.  He  may  *meet  a  man,*  but  thew 
will  not  long  detain  him  from  his  vi 
He  may  go  to  '  the  post-office,'  but  he  w 
not  call  upon  the  friend's  wife  on  the  wa 
He  can  do  better.  The  great  danger 
that  he  will  love  his  home  too  well— » 
he   will  neither  be    willing  to  have  p 
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visit  your  aunts  and  cousins,  nor,  without 
a  groan,  accept  an  invitation  to  tea  at  your 
neighbour's." 


LsGBirDS  Ain>  Lntics.  By  Adelaide  Anns 
Proctor.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Company.  1858.  [From  A.  Morris,  97 
Main  Street 


"  I  have  watched  thy  beauty  fading, 

And  thy  strength  sink  day  by  dayj 
Soon,  I  know,  will  Want  and  Fever 

Take  thy  little  life  away. 
Famine  makes  thy  father  reckless  ; 

Hope  has  left  both  him  and  me ; 
We  could  suffer  all,  my  baby, 

Had  we  but  a  crust  for  thee. 

Sleep,  my  darling,  thou  art  weary, 
God  is  good,  but  life  is  dreary. 


The  appearance  in  the  world  of  letters 
of  a  daughter  of  "Barry  Cornwall*'  is  an 
event  that  could  not  fail  of  making  a  sen- 
sation among  literary  people.  More  than 
this,  her  claim,  modestly  set  forth,  to  the 
honours  of  song,  challenges  a  comparison 
of  her  verses  with  those  of  her  father 
which  would  be  damaging  to  a  poetess  of 
less  unquestionable  merit  than  Mias  Ade* 
laide  Anne  Proctor.  We  have  rarely  read 
youthful  poems  of  greater  promise  than 
these,  and  perhaps  their  greatest  excel- 
lence consists  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
quite  unlike  the  paternal  model.  The  gift- 
ed daughter,  who  some  twenty  or  more 
years  ago  was  daintily  addressed  by  her 
father  as  "  Golden-Tressed  Adelaide,'*  and 
thus  ensured  for  immortality,  seems  to 
have  been  but  little  affected  intellectually 
by  the  study  of  his  poetical  compositions, 
for  no  greater  contrast  could  possibly  be 
presented  than  exists  between  the  ener- 
getic and  sometimes  almost  riotous  lyrics 
of  "  Barry  Cornwall"  and  the  sweet  and 
delicate  musings  of  her  own  nature.  A 
quiet  tenderness  pervades  these  poems — 
they  breathe  a  spirit  of  pleasing  melan- 
choly and  suggest  an  exquisite  sensibility, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  indicate  a  taste 
for  richness  of  imagery  and  c)iciion,  and  a 
love  of  the  graceful  peculiarly  feminine. 
In  the  songs*  and  dramatic  sketches  of  her 
father,  the  language  is  always  simple  and 
frequently  prosaic,  and  a  claysio  severity 
distinguishes  the  longer  efforts  of  his  muse. 
In  one  thing  father  and  daughter  resemble 
each  other,  their  recognition  of  the  social 
ills  tliat  afflict  England.  In  the  following 
stanzas  from  "  The  Cradle  Song  of  the 
Poor"  the  woman's  aspirations  for  a  better 
day  speak  out  with  a  pathos  that  is  hardly 
less  touching,  though  not  expressed  in  such 
words  of  dire  anguish,  as  that  of  Mrs. 
Browning's  "Cry  of  the  Children." 

''Hush!  I  cannot  bear  to  see  thee 

Stretch  thy  tiny  hands  in  vain : 
I  have  got  no  bread  to  give  thee, 

Nothing,  child,  to  ease  thy  pain. 
When  God  sent  thee  first  to  bless  me. 

Proud,  and  thankful,  too,  was  I  j 
Now,  my  darling,  I,  thy   nother, 

Almost  long  to  see  thee  die. 

Sleep,  my  darling,  thou  art  weary, 
God  is  good,  but  life  is  dreary. 


"  I  am  wasted,  dear,  with  hunger 

And  my  brain  is  all  opprest, 
I  have  scafcely  strength  to  press  thee. 

Wan  and  feeble,  to  my  breast. 
Patience,  baby,  God  will  help  us, 

Death  will  come  to  thee  and  me. 
He  will  take  us  to  his  Heaven 

Where  no  want  or  pain  can  be. 
Sleep,  my  darling,  thou  art  weary, 
God  is  good,  but  life  is  dreary." 

The  lines  which  follow  have  been  ex- 
tensively copied  by  the  newspaper  press 
of  the  country  and  will  be  familiar  to 
many  of  our  readers,  but  we  reprint  them 
as  a  happy  sermon  on  the  subject  of  Duty. 

"One  by  one  the  sands  are  flowing. 
One  by  one  the  moments  fall ; 

Some  are  coming,  some  are  going, 
Do  not  strive  to  grasp  them  all. 

"  One  by  one  thy  duties  wait  thee. 
Let  thy  whole  strength  go  to  each, 

Let  no  future  dreams  elate  thee, 

Learn  thou  first  what  these  can  teach 

"  One  by  one  (bright  gifts  from   Heaven) 
Joys  are  sent  thee  here  below  : 

Take  them  readily  when  given. 
Ready,  too,  to  let  them  go. 

"One  by  one  thy  griefs  shall  meet  thee, 

Do  not  fear  an  arni^d  band  ; 
One  will  fade  as  others  greet  thee. 

Shadows  passing  through  the  land. 

"Do  not  look  at  Life's  long  sorrow  ; 

See  how  small  each  moment's  pain  ; 
God  will  help  thee  for  to-morrow, 

So  each  day  begin  again. 

"  Every  hour  that  fleets  so  slowly 

Has  its  task  to  do  or  bear ; 
Luminous  the  crown,  and  holy. 

If  thou  set  each  gem  with  care." 

We  can  find  space  for  but  one  other 
specimen  of  Miss  Proctor's  poetry — a 
plaintive  song  which  has  more  complete- 
ness than  many  others  of  these  "Legends 
and  Lyrics."     The  reader  should  recite  it 
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aloud  to  catch  its  full  meaning  and  effect. 
It  is  entitled 

HUSH. 

" '  I  can  scarcely  hear/  she  murmured, 

*  For  my  heart  beats  loud  and  fast, 
But  surely,  in  the  far,  far  distance, 
I  can  hear  the  sound  at  last' 
*It  is  only  the  reapers  singing, 

As  they  carry  home  their  sheaves  ; 
And  the  evening  breeze  has  risen, 
And  rustles  the  dying  leaves.' 

"  *  Listen  I  there  are  voices  talking,* 

Calmly  still  she  strove  to  speak, 
Yet,  her  voice  grew  faint  and  trembling, 
And  the  red  flushed  in  her  cheek. 
*  It  is  only  the  children  playing 
Below,  now  their  work  is  done, 
.  And  they  laugh  that  their  eyes  are 
dazzled 
By  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.* 

"  Fainter  grew  her  voice,  and  weaker, 

As  with  anxious  eyes,  she  cried, 
*  Down  the  avenue  of  chesmuts, 
I  can  hear  a  horseman  ride.' 

'  It  was  only  the  deer  tliat  were  feeding 

In  a  herd  on  the  clover  grass. 
They  were  startled,  and  fled  to  the 
thicket 
As  they  saw  the  reapers  pass.' 

"  Now  the  night  arose  in  silence, 

Birds  lay  in  their  leafy  nest, 
And  the  deer  couched  in  the  forest, 
And  the  children  were  at  rest} 

There  was  only  a  sound  of  weeping 

From  watchers  around  a  bed. 
But  Rest  to  the  weary  spirit. 
Peace  to  the  quiet  Dead !" 


Tn  PoxncAL  Works  of  Edgar  Allan  Po^. 
With  Original  Memuir,  Illustrated  by 
F.  R.  Pickersgill,  R.  A.,  John  Tenniel, 
Birket  Foster,  Felix  Darley,  Jasper  Crop- 
sey,  P.  Duggan,  Percival  Skelton,  and  A. 
M.  Madot.  New  York:  J.  S.  Redfield, 
34  Beekman  Street.  [From  6.  M.  West, 
145  Main  Streeu 

Luxury  in  book-making  can  go  no  far- 
ther than  it  has  been  carried  by  Mr.  Red- 
field  in  this  really  superb  volume.  We 
have  copied  its  title  page  in  full)  in  order 
to  set  before  our  readers  the  names  of  the 
gifted  artists  who  have  worked  together  so 
harmoniously  and  with  such  distinguished 
success  to  illustrate  the  weird  fancies  of 
the  author  of  the  "Raven,"  the  poet  oi" 
grandeur  and  gloom.  A  wonderful  deso- 
lation, at  once  sweet  aifd  mournful,  per- 
vades these  pictures  which  seem  to  be  the 


very  visions  of  the  poet's  fancy ;  the  mel- 
ancholy surges  beat  upon  the  loneliest  of 
shores;  the  moon  shines  with  a  ghostly 
light  upon  terrace  and  lawn ;  the  elements 
dash  furiously  against  the  doomed  "City 
of  the  Sea;"  the  Coliseum  stands  before 
us,  a  crumbling  ruin,  yet.  more  wasted  by 
the  hand  of  time  than  it  appears  in  old 
Rome  ;  the  weary  and  despairing  student 
sinks  under  the  shadow  of  the  bird  of 
evil — all  these  look  to  us  more  like  crea- 
tions of  the  overheated  brain,  as  Poe  him- 
self might  have  seen  them  in  his  mind's 
eye,  than  like  mere  counterfeits  of  nature 
and  art  done  by  the  pencil  and  the  burin. 
Lengthened  criticisms  might  be  written 
upon  these  designs,  and  the  "  Art  Journal" 
will  probably  discuss  them  as  belonging 
to  the  best  efforts  of  contemporary  art,  bot 
while  we  would  gladly  leave  to  more  «>ro- 
petent  judgments  the  task  of  deciding  upon 
their  merits  respectively,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  award  to  Birket  Foster,  in  his  il- 
lustrations of  the  lines  '*  To  One  in  Para- 
dise," the  palm  of  excellence. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  so  magnificent  a 
book  as  this  disfigured  by  errors  of  the 
press.  In  the  Lecture  on  the  Poetic  Prin- 
ciple the  name  of  Edwaril  Coatea  Pinkney 
is  printed  Edward  Coote  Pinkney,  and  the 
poem  of  "  Annabel  Lee"  is  improperly 
rendered  in  two  of  the  stanzas.  We  speak 
upon  the  best  authority,  for  the  poem  is 
before  us  in  the  handwriting  of  the  author. 
One  of  the  changes  is  unimportant,  b«it 
the  other  mars  the  metrical  structure  of  the 
whole  lyric.  Observe ;  on  page  43  we 
have 

* 

"Tha  angels,  not  half  so  happy  in  heaven, 

Went  envying  her  and  me — 
Yes,  that  was  the  reason  (as  all  men  know 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea) 
That  the  wind  came  out  of  the  cloud  by 
night, 

Chilling  and  killing  my  Annabel  Lee." 

Here  in  the  last  line  we  have  a  foot  too 
much  in  the  measure — ^an  entire  dactyl — 
**  Chilling  and*' — ^being  in  excess.  In  Poe's 
MS.  the  stanza  runs  thus 

"  The  angels,  not  half  so  happy  in  Heaven, 
Went  envying  her  and  me : — 

Yes !  that  was  the  reason  (as  all  men  know 
In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea) 

That  the  wind  came  out  of  the  cloud,  cAt^ 
ling 
And  killing  my  Annabel  f^ee.' 


»t 


We  could  have  wished  to  see  this  ten- 
der ballad  accurately  given  for  once  in 
this  volume,  since  nine  times  out  of  ten  it 
baa  heretofore  been  printed  with  the  met- 
rical error  we  have  pointed  ont. 

We  need  not  stop  here  to  pass  in  reTiew" 
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the  wonderful  poema  of  Poe,  nor  is  this  the 
place  to  speak  at  length  of  the  Memoir 
contained  in  this  volume,  which  gives  a 
rather  harsh  estimate  of  his  character,  but 
how  could  truth  be  uttered  in  charity  of 
the  wayward  genius  ? 

This  splendid  edition  of  Poe's  poetical 
works  has  been  sent  to  us  through  Mr.  G. 
M.  West  of  this  city,  of  whom  we  may 
here  take  occasion  to  say  that  he  has  re- 
cently removed  his  book  store  to  No.  145 
Main  Street,  where  a  large  and  varied  as- 
sortment of  books  in  law  and  general  lit- 
eratiue  may  be  found. 


Thb  CoNBTITCTIOirAL  HiSTOBT  Or  THI  UnITBD 

Statbs  from  the  adaption  of  the  JirticUe 
of  Confederation  to  the  Clote  of  Jack- 
ton' i  Mminietration.  By  William  Archcr 
CocKB.  In  two  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  Phil- 
adelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  1858. 
[From  G.  M.  West,  145  Main  Street. 

This  goodly  volume  embraces  half  of 
an  imposing  work  from  the  pen  of  a  native 
and  resident  of  Virginia.  It  evinces  great 
research  and  pains-taking  labour,  and  will 
be  received  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
political  literature.  Mr.  Cocke  has  evident- 
ly bestowed  more  attention  upon  the  mat- 
ter than  the  manner  of  his  History,  for  the 
style  of  this  volume  cannot  be  called  ele- 
gant, and  at  times  it  is  not  altogether  clear. 
In  a  grave  work  on  Constitutional  history, 
however,  trivial  defects  of  composition 
may  be  pardoned,  if  the  service  of  record- 
ing the  progress  of  events  has  been  faith- 
fully performed,  and  it  might  be  captious 
to  hold  an  author  to  a  very  strict  account 
for  matters  of  minor  importance  who  has 
shown  himself  capable  of  taking  large 
views  of  matters  of  paramount  interest. 
In  justice  to  Mr.  Cocke  we  ought  to  say, 
upon  bis  authority,  that  certain  grammati- 
cal errors  in  the  opening  chapters  of  this 
volume  are  attributable  to  careless  proof- 
reading, and  will  be  corrected  in  the  se- 
cond edition. 


Oh  TBI  AuTHORizBD  Vbrbion  or  TBI  Nbw 
Tbstamknt.  In  Connection  with  tome  Re- 
cent Propotalt  for  itt  Revision.  By  Rich- 
ard Chbvenix  Trbnch.  D.  D.  Redfield, 
34  Beekman  Street,  New  York.  18d8. 
rProm  James  Woodhouse,  139  Main 
Street.' 

There  is  no  more  delicate  question  that 
can  be  suggested  for  discussion  than  that 
of  a  new  rendering  of  the  Holy  Bible. 
The  version  of  King  James  is  so  hallowed 
by  the  associations  of  the  past  and  so  en- 


deared to  the  memories  of  all  living  Chris- 
tians through  the  teachings  of  infancy,  that 
the  slightest  tampering  with  the  text 
would  seem  to  many  as  little  less  than 
sacrilege,  while  others,  whose  philolog- 
ical learning  enables  them  ,to  perceive 
verbal  improprieties  in  the  translation, 
would  hesitate  to  favour  a  revision,  lest  un- 
warrantable liberties  unsettling  the  an- 
cient faith,  should  be  taken  by  the  revisors. 
Mr.  Trench  approaches  the  subject  in  a 
spirit  of  the  truest  reverence.  His  opin- 
ion is,  that  a  revision  must  come,  but  that 
the  time  has  not  arrived  fc9  it.  He  then 
proceeds  to  show  wherein  the  New  Tes- 
tament deviate^ from  a  faithful  transcript 
of  the  original,  and  his  comments  are  full 
of  ,  interest  for  the  Christian  and  the 
Scholar.  So  learned  and  so  pious  a  writer 
as  Mr.  Trench  could  not  fail  of  treating 
this  difficult  matter  with  judgment  and 
ability. 


We  continue  to  receive  through  Mr. 
James  Woodhouse,  the  Richmond  Agent  of 
Leonard  Scott  &  Co.,  of  New  York  City, 
the  English  Reviews  and  Blackwood's 
Magazine.  All  these  publications  main- 
tain their  ancient  reputation,  and  Black- 
wood, thanks  to  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton, 
is  perhaps  more  entertaining  than  ever. 
We  want  words  to  express  the  delight  that 
has  been  afforded  us  by  the  novel  of  "  What 
Will  He  Do  With  It,"  which  is  now  draw- 
ing to  its  close  in  this  periodical.  We 
wish  it  might  be  drawn  out  monthly  as 
long  as  Old  Ebony  shall  stand  its  ground. 
As  the  end  of  the  year  approaches,  it  is  a 
good  time  for  us  to  remind  the  public  of 
the  great  advantages  held  ont  by  Leonard 
Scott  &  Co,  to  all  who  desire  to  get  these 
excellent  British  publications.  The  whole 
are  offered  to  American  subscribers  at  Ten 
Dollars  a  year. 


"  Davenport  Dunn,  A  Man  of  our  Dpiy," 
is  another  of  Lever's  charming  novels  from 
the  press  of  Peterson  of  Philadelphia. 
It  is  printed,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  in  very 
small  type  and  will  not  therefore  be  read 
by  many  who  value  their  eyesights  Why 
does  not  Peterson  bring  out  a  Complete 
Edition  of  the  works  of  Lever,  uniform  in 
style  with  the  library  volumes  of  Dickens 
published  by  him  last  year  ?  It  would  be 
a  great  public  service,  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that  it  would  be  rewarded  by  a  large  sale 
of  the  series.  Everybody  eogoys  the  wri- 
tings of  Harry  Lorrequer,  but  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  this  enjoyment  should  be 
marred  by  the  abominable  manner  in  which 
they  are  brought  out.  "  Davenport  Dunn" 
is  for  sale  by  G.  M.  West,  145  Main  Street. 
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Electron;  or,  The  Pranks  op  the  Mod- 
ern Puck  :  ^  Telegraphic  Epic  for  the 
Time$.  By  Wm.C.  Ricuards.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Ib58.  [From  A. 
Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

There  are  some  good  lines  in  this  collec- 
tion of  telegraphic  poems,  but  the  author 
does  not  seem  to  be  very  highly  cliarged.  al 
the  moment  of  writing,  with  the  electricity 
of  genius,  and  his  impulses  are  sometimes 
as  ihint  as  those  of  the  unfortunate  elec- 
tricians who  are  vainly  trying  to  shock 
each  other  a#  Trinity  and  Valentia  Bays. 
The  book  has  evidently  been  gotten  up  to 
catch  a  temporary  popular  enthusiasm  and 
yet  there  is  but  little  vulgar  ad  caplandum 
in  its  contents.  The  author  writes  like  a 
gentleman,  perhaps  like  one  of  that  "  mob 
of  gentlemen  who  wrote  with  ease''  in 
times  gone  by,  but  ease  and  even  a  certain 
degree  of  elegance,  maybe  exhibited  with- 
out a  spark  of  poetic  lire,  and  we  think  if 
Mr.  Richards  had  not  established  a  repu- 
tation as  a  poet  by  ''striking  the  electric 
chain  wherewith  we  are  darkly  bound"  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  "  Electron,"  this 
would  not  give  it  to  him.  The  Appletons 
have  exhibited  their  usual  good  taste  in 
the  dainty  externals  of  the  book,  and  when 
wo  accomplish  a  poetn,  we  shall  ask  them 
to  publish  it. 


ing  India  contained  in  Mr.  Minium's  vol- 
ume, there  are  several  chapters  devoted  to 
Australia  and  China  that  maybe  read  with 
profit.  The  book  is  well  printed  and  reach- 
es the  dimensions  of  4H4  pages. 


From  New  York  to  Delhi,  By  way  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  Australia  and  China.  By  Ro- 
bert B.  MiNTURN,  Jr.  New  York  :  D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Company.  1858.  [From  A. 
Morris,  07  Main  Street. 

This  is  really  a  most  interesting  and  val- 
uable book.  The  author  made  a  tour 
through  India  just  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Sepoy  mutiny,  and  his  opportunities 
were  excellent  for  observing  the  manners 
and  customs  of  thepeoj)le.  lie  has  record- 
ed his  impressions  in  a  simple  style  of  un- 
adorned narrative  which  bears  the  strong- 
est inherent  evidence  of  truthfulness.  Mr. 
Minturn  draws  a  satl  picture  of  the  native 
Hindoos — perhaps  his  account  of  their 
character  is  the  least  hopeful  one  we  have 
seen — and  pays  a  high  tribute  to  the  East 
India  Company,  which,  he  seems  to  think, 
has  administered  the  affairs  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Empire  with  equal  justice  and  mod- 
eration. As  the  opinion  of  a  sensible  and 
unprejudiced  man,  perhaps  better  qualified 
than  most  writers  on  India,  to  judge  in  the 
matter,  this  acknowledgment  will  be  duly 
appreciated  by  John  Company  Bahadoor 
who,  now  that  he  has  departed  his  ofTicial 
life,  seems  to  have  no  friends.  Besides  the 
new  and  acceptable   information  concern- 


"  The  Arts  of  Beauty,"  by  Lola  Montez. 
from  the  press  of  Dick  and  Fitzgerald,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  M.  Wesu 
is  a  catchpenny  publication  by  a  woman 
who  has  contrived  to  lose  her  own  beauty 
of  person  in  a  premature  old  age,  and  who 
has  not  the  beauty  of  the  soul  to  compen- 
sate for  its  decay.  We  turn  with  some- 
thing of  disgust  from  her  paints  and  pow- 
ders, her  lotions  and  lavatories,  recommen- 
ded to  her  own  sex,  and  withhold  the  thanks 
she  expects  from  us  ft>rher"  Hints  to  Gen- 
tlemen on  the  Art  of  Fascinating."  Lola 
may  teach  "  how  a  beautiful  bosom  mar 
be  obtained,"  but  her  lessons,  if  followed 
out  to  their  natural  results,  will  deprave 
the  heart  of  the  gentlest  and  purest  of  her 
sisters.  Let  the  "  Arts  of  Beautv."  with 
all  its  recipes  and  prescriptions  be  thrown 
aside  as  something  insulting  to  our  women. 


"King  Richard  the  Second'' and  •' King 
Richard  the  Third,''  are  the  titles  to  tvo 
handsome  little  volumes  from  the  press  of 
the  Harpers,  which  "we  have  received  from 
Mr.  A  Morris.  They  belong  to  the  series 
of  juvenile  histories  which  Mr.  Jacob  Ab- 
bott has  been  engaged  for  some  years  in 
writing,  and  they  will  be  heartily  welcom- 
ed by  the  young  folks  for  whom  they  are 
designed. 


It  gives  us  very  great  pleasure  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  the  tirst  number  of  the 
Alabama  Educational  Journal^  *'  a  Magazine 
of  Education,  Science  and  General  Liteni- 
ture,  for  School  and  Home,"  which  must  ac- 
complish much  good  in  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  literary  and  scienlitic  culture  in  a 
sister  State.  It  is  published  at  Montijome- 
ry,  Alabama,  under  the  manngenienl  of 
Noah  K.  Davis,  Esq.,  the  Resi<Ieut  Editor, 
who  is  assisted  by  a  corps  of  gentlemen  in 
various  parts  of  the  State,  among  whom 
we  recognise  some  of  the  most  learned  and 
valuable  citizens  of  the  whole  South.  This 
Educational  Journal  deserves  a  generous 
encouragement  from  the  friends  of  learn- 
ing everywhere,  inasmuch  as  it  rfses  above 
the  claims  of  a  private  enterprise  in  seek- 
ing to  effect  objects  of  a  high  public  im- 
portance. The  price  of  subscription  is  but 
One  Dollar  a  year  in  advance. 


SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER. 


A  MAGAZINE  DEVOTED  TO  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


BICHMOND,  NOVEMBER,  1858. 


THE   DESERTED   WIFE. 


If  til  is  painful  recollection, 

If  this  deep  and  dark  dejection 

Which  iturrounds  nie  with  its*  shade, — 
If  these  visions  and  these  trances 
And  this  mucking  fiend,  which  dances 

Round  mo  and  will  not  be  laid, — 
If  ill  is  gloom  which  knows  no  brightening, 
AimI  this  weight  which  feels  no  lightening, 

Whatsoe'er  the  effort  made, — 
If  this  woe  that  fills  me  wholly, 
And  this  pang  which  thrills  me  solely) 

Evermore  without  romeed, — 
Be  as  certain  evidences 
To  the  soul  as  the  senses, 

Look  on  me  as  crushed  indeed. 


..ii!^-.:;-'/-^ 


What  I  had  been  had  I  met  thee 
In  such  mood  as  to  forget  thee; 

Had  I  fou!id  thee  past  my  reach ; 
Had  the  feelings  which  inspired  u<, 
And  the  eager  love  which  fired  ns. 

Found  no  vent  in  act  nor  speech — 
It  is  useless  now  to  fancy : 
Not  that  more  than  necromancy. 

More  than  Magian  e'er  could  teach, 
In  the  will  which  never  faltered. 
And  the  pride  before  unaltered. 

Can  destroy  that  past  of  fear, 
Can  restore  me  what  is  taken, 
Nor  the  better  past  awaken, 

Nor  dispel  the  darkness  here. 


Woe  is  me  ?  my  memory  traces 
All  the  dearly-pleasant  places 

Which  so  well  I  used  to  know — 
Blue-topped  hills  and  greenest  meadows,- 
Trees  that  dropped  refreshing  shadows 
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On  expectant  shrubs  below, — 
Ponds  into  whose  tiny  billows 
Drooped  the  branches  of  the  willows — 

Willows  wavinj;  to  and  fro — 
Swept  the  willow  branches  weary, — 
Swayed  the  willow  branches  dreary, — 

Brooks,  whose  waters  chafed  the  rocks, — 
Rolling  plains,  where  rabbits  pattered, 
Fearlessly,  among  the  scattered, 

Bell-attending  herds  and  flocks, — 

Copses,  where  the  song-birds  mating 
Flung,  with  voices  undulating, 
%  Curves  of  music  on  the  air, — 

Sand-clitfs,  where  the  skimming  swallow 
Built  her  habitation  hollow, 

Mining  for  her  callow  care, — 
Southern  breezes,  kindly  blowing, — 
Rivulets  forever  flowing, 

Through  a  landscape  (n'een  and  fair, 
Where  I  mused,  at  morn  and  even, 
On  a  love  which  then  was  heaven, — 

Shrubby  hollows,  decked  with  trees  ; 
These  my  memory  brings  before  me, 
But  she  never  may  restore  me 

What  I  lost  along  with  these. 

Memory  now  my  fiercest  curse  is ; 
Now  to  joy  succeed  reverses 

Darkling,  where  no  daylight  beams: 
Gone,  the  hopes  which  one  time  iilled  me, — 
Gone,  the  joys  which  one  time  thrilled  me, — 

G(tnc,  the  power  of  happy  dreams, — 
Gone,  the  pleasant  hills  and  hollows, — 
Gone,  the  skimming  of  the  swallows, — 

Gone,  the  willows  by  the  streams. — 
Gone,  the  brooks — no  darkness  dumber, — 
Gone,  the  deep-blue  skies  of  summer, — 

Gone,  the  singing  of  the  birds, — 
Gone,  the  pond,  with  surface  glassy, — 
Gone,  the  meadows  rolling,  grassy, — 

Gone,  the  boil-obeying  herds, — 

Gone,  forever  ! — ^but  remaining, 
Undeterred  by  this  complaining, 

Undiminished  in  its  force. 
Generated  by  thine  error. 
Clothed  with  curses,  draped  with  terror. 

Misery,  but  not  remorse. 
Thou,  the  cause,  thou  will  not  share  it; 
I,  alone  and  crushed,  must  bear  it, — 

I,  at  best,  a  breathing  corse, — 
I,  whose  heart  so  throbbed  with  pleasure, 
At  thy  voice's  perfect  measure — 

Thine  the  falsehood,  mine  the  pain: — 
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Ah,  couldst  thou  bchohl  mine  anguish, 
Though  I  still  might  moan  and  languish, 
Wouldst  thou  ever  smile  again? 

Vain  the  thought,  than  day-dreams  vainer! 
Were  it  thus  could  I  be  gainer? 

Thou  to  suffer  couldst  not  aid, 
Though  the  gloom  were  on  thy  spirit. 
Such  thy  ruthless  actions  merit. 

Hades-deeper  in  its  shade. 
No  more  smiles  the  eye  might  number 
On  this  brow  so  sad  and  sombre, 

On  these  features  still  as  stone, 
On  this  visage  wan  and  faded,  * 

On  this  face  by  sorrow  shaded, 

That  no  smile  would  light  thine  own; 
Joy  would  not  return  to  cheer  me, 
Wert  thou  chained,  in  torture,  near  me, 

Vexing  me  with  bitter  moan; 

These  long  locks,  Medusan,  horrid, 
Falling  on  this  pallid  forehead. 

Would  not  soften  at  thy  sighs  ; 
Nor  to  see  thee  bound  in  sadness, 
firing  once  more  the  light  of  gladness 

To  these  dim,  cavernous  eyes. 
Live  !  but  never  let  me  see  thee. 
Now  thy  bosom's  chilly  Letlid —  , 

(Would  such  waters  here  could  rise!)  i^- 

Now  the  Lethd  of  aversion, 
Flowing  from  thine  own  desertion, 

Folds  thee  in  its  waters  chill; 
Though  I  suffer  past  all  sorrow. 
Not  from  thee  I  choose  to  borrow 

Strength  to  bear  extreme  of  ill. 

Childless,  husbandless  and  friendless. 
Thus  entangled  in  an  endless 

Web  of  woes  I  may  not  tear — 
Web,  with  warp  of  crushed  emotion, 
Web,  with  woof  of  spurned  devotion, 

Coloured  with  the  hues  of  care — 
Woes  around  and  sorrow  o'er  me, 
Flames  behind  and  clouds  before  me, 

I  await  what  must  become  ; 
Though  I  drink  in  this  sad  trial, 
All  the  bitter  of  the  vial. 

Though  the  outer  sense  be  numb, 
Neither  aid  nor  pity  craving, 
Life  no  longer  worth  the  saving. 

This  my  voice,  henceforth,  is  dumb. 

Thomas  Dvnk  Enqlibh. 


SELECTION'S  AND  EXCEEPTS  FE 

laOUAS   LODWELL    LEE   TO    H.    U.    LEI.  OTCel 

Willia«uibur<f,  April  13lh.  1776.  5,^^, 

I  hove  to  tbitnk  30U  for  two  letters  recti 
which  have  come  to  liand  Binoa  I  wrote  '^^^ 
jou  last.  Nothing  verj  important  has  "J ' 
hRppened  this  way  lately.  The  Inst  ac-  "ur 
counts  from  Cnrolina  mention  that  Clin-  tari 
ton  has  landed  on  an  Island  id  Cape  Fear  ?<)■' 
with  about  000  men,  where  he  is  chiefly  Ajli 
eroplojed  in  teaching  hia  soWiera  the  °^'^ 
street  firing.  General  Mooro  watches  •"•' 
his  motions  with  an  army  of  300.  Gen.  mett 
UowB,  in  a  letter  I  received  yesterday      "o* ' 

from   Halifax,  N.  Carolina,  speaking  of  ^^t> 

■the  ConTcntioD    which  now   sits   there,  ^'^^ 

says  "  Ihey  have  raised  three  new  regi-  '"E  ' 

mente  and  are  contemplating  one  more,  s^''". 

They  lose  all  thought  of  expense  in  (heir  "^  ™* 

ardour  to  promote  the  common  cause;"  '^"3 

and  farther,  "Independence  seems  to  be  "*" 

the  word;  I  know  not  a  dissenting  voice."  *''*  ' 

The  last  certain  intelligence  of  the  Con-  *'"''' 

tinenlal  fleet  left  them  in   Chnrlestown,  imhu 

South  Carolina.    An  espross  was  sent  to  '"i" 

Hupkins  there,  frum   North  Carolina,  to  ""*  ^ 

inform  him  how  sure  a  prey  Q,  Martin,  "^"^ 

Clinton,  and  all  tlie  immense  naval  and  ^°^^ 

military  stores  at  Cape  Fear  would  be  to  "t^'J 
him,  if  he  moi-ed  with  his  fleet  to  that 
place.     This  event  has  since  been   con- 
stantly expected  with  great  im put i en ce. 

Gen.  Lee  haa  held  up  to  the  Council 
of  Safety  at  Kewbern  a  noble   otyeet  of         En 

naval    enterprise    at   Norfolk,   and    has  solvei 

urged  them  to  propose  the  affiiir  to  Hop-  the  ii 

kins,   if  he  comes   that  way ;  with  this  preai 

additional  inducement,  that  should  it  bo  comp 

imprudent  to   return  to  sea  on   account  pendi 

of  the   number   of  British  ships  of  war  aid  v 

which  may  be  espectod  on  the  American  provii 

Coast,  he  can,  by  u,  battery  erected  on  an  the  pi 

Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  lending  may  1 
up  to  Norfolk,  make  for  himself  a  safe  Vfv 

harbour  against  the  Navy  of  O.  Britain,  ment 

The  Committee  have  returned  the  Qen-  gress, 

eral  an  answer  that  they  think  the  mat-  a  sun 

ter  of  great  importance,  and  would  in-  for  th 

form  the  Admiral.  g^o    I 

Gen.  Lee  thinks,  as  I  do,  that  the  The  I 

American  cause  would  ho  greatly  served  on  th( 

by  yoor  attendance  in  Convention,  which  in  its 
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and  we  had  a  discbarge  of  Artillery  and 
small  arms.  Ton  have  also  a  set  of  re- 
solves offered  by  Col.  M.  Smith,  bat  the 
first,  which  were  proposed  the  second 
day  by  the  President, — for  the  debate 
lasted  two  days, — were  preferred.  These 
he  had  formed  from  the  resolves  and 
preambles  of  the  first  day  badly  put 
together.  Col.  Mason  came  to  town  yes- 
terday after  the  arrival  of  the  Post;  I 
showed  him  your  letter,  and  he  thinks 
with  me  that  your  presence  here  is  of 
the  last  consequence.  lie  designs  I  be- 
lieve to  tell  you  so  by  letter  to-day.  All 
your  friends  agree  in  this  opinion.  Col. 
Nelson  is  on  his  way  to  Congress,  which 
removes  the  objection  respecting  a  quo* 
rum  of  Delegates.  To  form  a  plan  of 
Just  and  equal  government  would  not  per- 
haps be  so  very  difficult :  but  to  preserve 
it  from  being  marred  with  a  thousand 
impertinences ;  from  being  in  the  end  a 
jumble  of  discordant,  unintelligible  parts, 
will  demand  the  protecting  hand  of  a 
master. 

I  cannot  recollect  with  precision  the 
quantity  of  load  which  we  have  received 
from  the  mines,  though  I  think  it  about 
ten  tons.  The  works  are  now  carried  on 
by  the  public  on  a  larger  scale,  and  no 
doubt  is  entertained  here,  that  a  full  sup- 
ply for  the  Continent  may  be  had  from 
thence,  by  increasing  the  number  of 
hands.  In  my  next  you  shall  have  a 
more  accurate  account. 

The  fast  was  observed  with  all  due 
solemnity  yesterday.  The  Delegates  met 
at  the  Capitol,  and  went  in  procession  to 
liear  a  sermon  preached,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Convention.  Adieu,  my  dear 
brother,  give  my  love  to  Loudoun,  and 
let  us  have  the  satisfaction  to  see  you 
assisting  in  the  great  work  of  this  Con- 
Tention. 


June  1st,  1776. 

Ton  will  find  in  this  a  papet  contain- 
ing some  resolves,  &c.,  of  a  Committee 
of  our  whole  Convention,  respecting  the 
base  and  anworthy  proceedings  of  the 
Maryland  Convention.  These  were,  when 
reported  to  the  House,  to  use  the  old 


phrase,  agreed  to  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous consent,  notwithstanding  the  hearty 
opposition  of  a  certain  junto,  who  never 
fail  to  erect  themselves  against  any 
measure  of  sense  and  spirit.  The  his- 
tory of  this  business  is  already  so  much 
known  to  you,  that  the  paper  will  need 
no  illustration. 

I  enclosed  you  by  last  post  a  copy  of 
our  declaration  of  rights  nearly  as  it 
came  through  Committee.  It  has  since 
been  reported  to  the  Convention,  and  we 
have  ever  since  been  stumbling  at  the 
threphold.  In  short,  we  find  such  diffi- 
culty in  laying  the  foundation  stone,  that 
I  very  much  fear  for  that  Temple  to  Lib- 
erty which  was  proposed  to  be  erected 
thereon.  But  laying  aside  figure,  I  will 
tell  you  plainly  that  a  certain  set  of 
Aristocrats, — for  we  have  such  monsters 
here, — ^finding  that  their  execrable  sys- 
tem cannot  be  reared  on  such  founda- 
tions, have  to  this  time  kept  us  at  Bay  on 
the  first  line,  which  declares  all  men  to 
be  born  equally  free  and  independent.  A 
number  of  absurd  or  unmeaning  altera- 
tions have  been  proposed.  The  words  as 
they  stand  are  approved  by  a  very  great 
majority,  yet  by  a  thousand  masterly 
fetches  and  stratagems  the  business  has 
been  so  delayed  that  the  first  clause 
stands  yet  unassented  to  by  the  Conven- 
tion. The  truth  is  we  are  quite  over- 
powered by  manceuvre,  and  heartily  wish 
the  Congress  would  send  us  another  Gen- 
eral Lee  from  the  Northward. 

A  letter  from  our  friend,  the  General, 
was  read  yesterday  morning  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  dated  Halifax.  He  was 
on  the  point  of  setting  off  for  Newborn, 
the  place  most  central  to  Virginia,  Wil- 
mington and  South  Carolina,  whichever 
the  meteor  of  Clinton  might  call  him  to. 
He  perseveres  in  the  opinion,  that  Virgin- 
ia and  not  Carolina  is  their  immediate 
object.  The  intelligence  our  Generals 
have  received  of  the  Enemy  make  them 
300  strong.  Though  this  seems  not  quite 
certain. 

You  will  see  by  the  Virginia  Ga- 
zette, which  I  enclose,  that  Dun  more 
has  procured  for  himself,  a  much  more 
comfortable  situation  on  Gwinn's  Island 
than  he  possessed  at  Norfolk,  whence  the 
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apprehension  of  some  fire  rafts  which 
were  preparing  to  be  sent  down  amidst 
his  fleet  obliged  him  to  flee. 


BtlvieWf  Sept.  9th,  1777. 

I  rejoice  heai'tily  with  you  at  those 
many  pretty  little  military  events  which 
have  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
give  a  handsome  polish  to  the  American 
sword.  Nothing  is  wanted  now  but  those 
'sizes'  the  letter  writer  from  Prussia 
speaks  of ;  and  these  I  hope  will  soon  be 
thrown  by  the  surrounding  of  Burgoyne, 
and  the  discomfiture  of  Howe.  I  really 
think  the  Col.  of  the  Queen's  own  regi- 
ment, and  Governor  of  Fort  William  in 
North  Britain,  is  in  woful  plight.  If  he 
fights  as  much  like  a  Mountebank  as  he 
writes,  we  might  certainly  trust  him,  in 
all  confidence,  to  the  management  of 
General  Stark's  Militia. 

Mr.  Boyd,  the  Lawyer,  was  here  the 
other  day : — he  called  at  Stratford,  and 
understood  there  that  Mr.  Lee  and  the 
family  at  Ghantilly  were  well.  Mr.  Par- 
ker returned  from  Zane's  some  time  ago ; 
but  the  salt  pans  are  not  yet  come  down: 
the  man  who  undertook  to  contrive  them 
to  navigation  having  hitherto  failed  in 
his  contract.  Mr.  Parker,  like  a  bad 
payma&ter,  has  paid  him  the  considera- 
tion beforehand. 


WM.   ATLETT  TO   R.   H.   LEE. 

Kino  William,  Va.,  April  20th,  1776. 

The  information  you  gave  me  of  the 
arrival  of  an  additional  quantity  of  pow- 
der since  my  departure,  gave  great  pleas- 
ure to  all  who  heard  it,  for  I  received 
your  letter  at  the  election.    The  people 
of  this  County  almost  unanimously  cry 
aloud  for  Independence.    They  are  now 
sensible  that  nothing  but  arms  and  mu- 
nitions are  wanted,  or  can  be  wanted  un- 
der providence,   to    secure    them    from 
Tyranny  and  Oppression.    *    *    «    The 
account  of  the  vessel  taken  by  Barron, 
with  despatches  for  Governor  Eden  from 
the  ministry,  with  their  contents,  I  pre- 
sume you  will  meet  with  in  the  Publick 
Papers  before  this  reaches  you. 


COL.   RICHARD   PARKER  TO  B.  H.  LIL 

Richmond,  April  27th,  1776. 

A  tender  came  last  week  toHobbe'  Hol^ 
and  took  a  New  England  man,  loader 
with  grain  and  flour,  from  the  irharC 
an  alarm  was  given,  and  the  militift  ^ 
Essex  and  Richmond  pursued  them  '^ 
vessels ;  they  retook  the  Prize  and  broo^ 
her  back.  The  tender  escaped  the  p^ 
sued  within  three  miles  of  Urbanna. 
negro  fellow,  belonging  to  Walker,  '^ 
was  skipper  of  his  boat,  was  killed,  t 
no  other  damage  done  to  our  men. 


Dec.  5th,  1776.— My  son  Major  1 
ker,  will  deliver  you  this,  I  expect,  on 
way  to  New  York  to  join  his  Regi 
He  has  till  this  time,  ever  since  the  ^ 
banding  the  2d  Regiment,  been  aiBie^i 
with  a  tedious  and  most  dangerous  iiln^ 
I  have  no  doubt  of  your  shewing  1»  • 
every  civility  in  your  power,  and  1  h*i 
as  little  doubt  of  his  evincing  every  m^ 
of  respect  for  you  and  regard  for  "M 
country. 

I  should  not  have  missed  writing 

you,  by  every  Post,  but  the  distanoc^ 

was  from  the  Rider,  the  close  attentioca 

have  paid  to  the  salt  works,  and  the  r" 

lany  of  the  Rider,  who  refused  to  set  o^ 

a  day  sooner  than  he  used  to  do  beA^ 

the  alteration  of  the  Post  day,  by  wlii* 

all  our  letters  lose  a  Post,  add  to  whitf 

my  n6t  being  able  to  give  you  foil  satS 

faction  with  respect  to  the  works,  ha* 

hitherto  kept  me  from  it.     I  can  wif 

with  pleasure  inform  yon  that  I  have  %B 

ished  one,  as  I  think  in  a  very  complex 

manner,  and  a  fortnight's  work  will  p* 

the  other  in  the  same  state.    Howeve' 

this  must  be  deferred  until  the  spring  m 

the  year.    I  have  not  the  least  doubt  be 

that  they  will  answer  expectations.    Tfc 

whole    works  occupy  more   than  thrtf 

acres  of  ground,  and  are  so  secured  frotf 

the  tides,  and  every  other  accident,  thi» 

lam  convinced  there  is  nothing  to  fee: 

on  that  score.    Not  being  acquainted  wifl 

work  of  the  kind,  I  was  greatly  decaff 

in  my  expectation  of  getting  it  complete 

in  a  short  time.    However,  it  would  hvrt 
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been  dono  much  sooner  could  I  have  got 
my  timber  in  time.  In  near  five  months, 
daring  which  time  I  have  been  engaged 
about  it,  I  have  not  been  with  my  family 
twelve  days.  So  great  a  desire  had'  I  to 
accomplish  so  necessary  a  work,  which  I 
conceive  will  bring  great  advantages  to 
the  State.  None  of  the  other  works,  ex- 
cept one  of  Hobday's,  are  in  any  forward- 
ness. Indeed,  I  have  heard  the  other  di- 
rectors have  done  nothing  at  all,  and  two 
of  them  in  Assembly  are  raising  clamors 
agfunst  the  measure,  declaring  it  impossi- 
ble to  make  salt  by  evaporation.  These 
are  Simpson  and  Wills.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  'tis  because  they  are  unable  to 
execnto  these  works,  either  from  igno- 
rance or  too  great  attention  to  their  own 
affairs.  I  am  convinced  that  had  my 
works  been  erected  where  Simpson's  ought 
to  be,  I  could  make  at  least  16.000  bush- 
els of  salt  annually.  In  a  day  or  two,  I 
shall  set  off  to  Williamsburg,  and  am  in 
hopes  shall  be  able  to  prove  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Assembly,  that  much  may 
be  expected  from  works  well  executed. 


COL.  RICHARD  PARKER,  JR.,  TO  R.  H.  LEE. 

Bethlehem,  Oct.  18th,  1777. 

Dear  Sir, — I  heartily  congratulate  you, 
ou  the  success  of  our  arms,  to  the  North- 
ward. The  Puissant  Burgoyne  is  now 
satisfied  his  power  was  not  so  extensive 
as  he  at  first  imagined.  Our  arms  hith- 
erto bave  not  been  so  fortunate  in  this 
quarter,  but  I  make  no  doubt,  the  cam- 
paign will  end  fortunately.  The  loss  of 
the  battle  at  Brandy  wine,  and  the  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  at  Germantown,  bave  not 
depressed  the  spirits  of  our  men  in  the 
least ;  bat  they  are  now  much  more  con- 
fident of  success  than  ever,  and  wish  for 
nothing  more  than  to  be  led  to  action.  I, 
as  was  the  fate  of  many  others,  received 
a  wound  at  Qermantown,  though  not  very 
dangerqns,  in  the  leg.  The  bono  is  a  lit- 
tle fractured;  the  ball  lodged,  but  is 
since  extracted.  My  only  anxiety  is,  that 
I  shall  be  laid  up  in  the  most  active  part 
of  the  campaign  and  not  share  the  dan- 
gers and  honour  with  the  rest  of  my  coian- 


trymen.  From  your  frrendship  I  have 
risen  to  a  Post  that  lam  exceedingly  hap- 
py in.  I  hope  I  have  not  forfeited  that 
good  opinion  you  first  appeared  to  enter- 
tain of  me.  The  only  return  I  can  make 
you,  is  still  to  deserve  well  of  my  country, 
and  hope  still  to  continue  your  friend- 
ship, which  I  value  much. 

R.  Parker,  Junior. 


March  12th,  1 779.  The  letter  you  men- 
tioned to  have  sent  before  has  never  come 
to  hand.  I  suppose  it  was  sent  to  West- 
moreland since  I  came  from  home.  I 
wish  I  had  got  it  that  I  might  have  com- 
plied with  your  request.  I  find  even 
amongst  Deane's  greatest  admirers  there 
is  a  falling  off",  and  could  I  have  got  those 
papers  you  allude  to,  I  doubt  not  it  would 
have  had  a  good  effect,  especially  as  his 
greatest  Patron'  is  in  a  fair  way  of  com- 
ing into  disgrace.    ♦    *    * 

I  have  as  you  requested,  animadverted 
on  the  rescinding  the  2  articles  of  the 
Treaty ;  it  comes  out  in  Dixon's  Paper. 
He  could  not  print  this  week,  the  piece 
signed  "Common  Sense,"  and  Purdie 
could  only  publish  that.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  you  will  soon  see  your  enemies 
brought  down  yerj  low,  or  rather  totally 
defeated ;  they  cannot  much  longer  de- 
lude the  public,  I  think.  I  find  the  Print- 
ers have  been  very  attentive  to  publish 
every  scurrilous  paper  against  your  fami- 
ly and  congress,  and  very  seldom  can  be 
prevailed  upon  to  print  any  thing  on  the 
other  side.  However,  whilst  I  am  in  tovm, 
I  will  take  care  to  have  it  altered.  I  shall 
stay  till  the  last  of  April.  We  have  no 
interesting  news  except  what  you  must 
be  informed  of,  that  of  the  Enemy  being 
possessed  of  Georgia.  The  South  Caro- 
linians are  under  great  apprehensions  and 
press  for  assistance. 


March  26th,  1779.  I  mentioned  to  you, 
in  one  of  my  former  letters,  (for  I  have 
written  by  every  Post,)  that  I  had  not 
got  yours  enclosing  the  Papers  written 
against  Deane,  nor  have  they  yet  come  to 
hand.    However,  he  is  very  low  in  the 
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opinion  of  all  here.  I  find  it  hardly  pos- 
sible to  get  any  paper  of  consequence 
published  here.  The  Printers  have  ad- 
vertised they  will  not  publish  any  con- 
troversial pieces  but  for  a  very  high 
price.    *    *    * 

I  enclose  you  the  Bill  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  They  are  just 
printed,  and  very  few  of  our  acts  of  last 
session  are  yet  printed.    *    *    * 

I  imagine  it  will  not  be  unpleasing  to 
you  to  know  that  the  famous  case  of  Taff 
vs.  Yerby  is  this  day  determined  in  favour 
of  my  client,  and  that  I  am  to  have  £5000 
for  my  trouble.  Let  Col.  Frank  know 
it ;  I  am  sure  he  will  be  pleased. 

Williamsburg,  April  8th,  1779. 
I  am  greatly  afraid  the  Convention 
troops,  being  stationed  in  this  Common- 
wealth, will  be  of  dangerous  consequence 
to  the  State.  Our  citizens  want  virtue  ; 
they  are  constantly  inviting  the  Officers 
to  their  houses,  a  considerable  distance 
from  their  Barracks,  and  they  are  treated 
with  the  utmost  deference  and  respect. 
Nay,  they  are  permitted  to  go  to  Peters- 
burg and  Richmond  to  races  and  Balls, 
Harvey  has  even  given  some  of  them  a 
passport  to  go  down  to  Hampton  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Executive,  and  Of- 
ficers of  the  line  and  in  the  Artillery  are 
suffered  to  go  through  the  country  mak- 
ing their  observations.  I  was  told  by  a 
gentleman  since  I  came  down  last,  that 
some  of  the  officers  who  had  a  passport 
to  go  down  for  the  Specie  sent  for  the 
l!roops,  were  very  attentive  in  this  town, 
viewing  all  the  streets  and  parts  of  the 
town.  This  surely  is  very  imprudent.  I 
wish  from  my  soul  they  were  removed, 
for  our  people  have  full  little  virtue  al- 
ready, and  I  am  sure  keeping  company 
with  those  officers  will  make  them  have 
less.  Their  Porter,  their  cheese,  their 
wine  and  their  Finery,  which  I  under- 
stand they  have  plenty  of,  will  coropleat- 
ly  destroy  all  the  little  virtue  the  James 
River  people  have  left.* 

Oct.  23d,  1779.    I  cannot  yet  procure  a 
paper  with  Dr.  Lee's  Letter  for  you.  Mr. 


Page  promises  to  bring  one  on  Monday* 
when  it  shall  be  sent.  This  day,  and  not 
before,  your  appeal  came  to  band.  I  shall 
carry  it  to-morrow  to  the  Attorney  and 
consult  with  him  about  it,  and  if  possible 
have  it  tried  this  Court.  You  judg^ 
right ;  the  Enemies  of  your  family  are 
very  fond  of  spreading  the  news  of  Dr,. 
Lee's  disgraceful  dismission  by  Congress. 
His  defence  will  soon  be  out,  and  then  I 
hope  their  mouths  will  be  effectually  stop- 
ped. 

FR03C  SAMUEL  WASHINGTON  TO  ft.   H.  LKE. 

Harewood,  Dec  23d,  1776. 

Mr.  Nourse  who  will  deliver  yon  this, 
is  a  worthy  neighbour  of  mine,  and  who 
you  will  find  worth  making  an  acquain- 
tance with ;  for,  although  an  English- 
man, you  may  be  assured  there  is  not  a 
man  in  this  country  more  attached  to  the 
American  cause  than  himself.  He  brings 
a  letter  to  Congress  the  purport  of  which 
is  to  acquaint  your  body  that  hearing  of 
the  unhappy  situation  of  our  Army,  that 
the  Militia  (what  can  be  spared  of  tbem) 
are  disposed  to  give  their  assistance,  pro- 
vided it  meets  with  the  approbation  of 
Congress,  and  they,  during  the  time  they 
stay  in  service,  put  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  Regulars  as  to  pay,  &c.  The 
people  in  general  are  not  able  to  equip 
themselves  at  this  season  'Of  the  year, 
therefore  we  shall  expect  some  money — 
to  be  punctually  accounted  for — paid  for 
this  purpose.  The  time  we  think  of  en- 
gaging for  is  till  the  last  of  March.  I 
think  if  a  scheme  of  this  sort  was  adopt- 
ed for  the  Southern  Colonies,  it  might  an- 
swer two  good  purposes;  the  first  that 
they  would  be  infinitely  serviceable  on 
any  emergency;  the  second,  that  they 
would  serve  to  keep  the  Tory  party  in  the 
middle  Colonies  in  order. 

FROM  COL.   JOHN  AUG.   WASHINOTOir  10   M. 

H.  LBK. 

Liberty  HaU,  15th  AprU,  1776, 
I  am  now  to  acknowledge  yours  by  Poet 


•  Vastly  civil,  this, — in  our  brave  Colonel. 
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of  the  24th  March,  whioh  contained  a 
confirmation  of  what  had  been  before  ra- 
moored  about,  that  Boston  was  in  our  pos- 
session which  I  am  very  fi;lad  to  hear,  as 
at  any  rate  the  driving  the  British  Army 
from  n  place,  that  they  had  been  in  poe- 
session  of  for  nearly  two  years,  and  had 
rendered  as  strong  as  the  nature  of  its 
fitnation  would  admit  of,  must  necessa- 
rily give  the  powers  of  Europe  an  high 
opinion  of  our  spirit,  strength  and  mili- 
tary abilities.  What  these  vanquished 
troops  may  do  next  I  know  not,  but  am 
apprehensive  that  they  will  throughout 
the  colony,  do  every  injury  that  they  can, 
to  all  such  towns  and  houses  as  are  within 
reach  of  the  cannon  of  their  ships.  As 
to  their  land  forces,  even  if  they  are  aug- 
mented to  the  full  number  that  admin- 
istration expect,  I  do  not  see,  (provided 
America  keeps  firmly  uuited)  any  great 
thing  that  they  can  do.  All  the  injury, 
however,  they  can  do  they  will,  for  in- 
stead of  any  prospect  of  accommodation 
such  as  America  could  or  would  consent 
to,  it  is  plain  to  me  that  Great  Britain 
would  crush  us  to  atoms  if  she  were  able, 
and  if  this  is  the  case,  I  do  not  see  what 
it  is  we  should  hesitate  about.  I  own,  I 
could  wish  to  hear,  that  it  was  determin- 
ed to  set  them  at  defiance,  and  declare  for 
a  free  trade,  which  in  all  probability 
might  engage  the  Powers  of  Europe  to 
posh  for  part  of  our  trade  ;  this  might  be 
productive  of  a  quarrel,  and  furnish  the 
British  fieet  with  better  employment  than 
blocking  up  our  harbours.  I  am  really 
afraid  that  an  entire  stoppage  of  trade 
will  be  felt  more  severely  than  is  general- 
ly imagined ;  and  whilst  there  is  no  trade 
I  apprehend  we  can  sink  none  of  the  pa- 
per emitted.    Query?  Whether  the  credit 

of  the  paper  may  not  be  affected  by  it. 

*    ♦    ♦ 

My  house  standing  within  point  blank 
cannon  shot  of  the  shipping,  I  thought  it 
advisable  to  remove  my  family  and  most 
valuable  effects.  We  are  now  living  in 
the  house  where  Mr.  Ballentine  formerly 
kept  store,  just  below  Nourse's  Ferry — 
(Baptized  Liberty  Hall.) 


Liberty  RaU,  22d  April,  1776. 

I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  let- 
ter of  the  8th  April  enclosing  a  direction 
for  the  making  of  salt.  Tou  may  rely  on 
it  that  I  will  recommend  the  carrying  it 
into  execution  as  far  as  I  can.  That  it  is 
an  article  the  want  of  which  will  be  more 
severely  felt,  at  least  in  many  parts  of 
this  country,  before  any  other,  admits  of 
no  doubt.    »    ♦    ♦ 

You  mention  that  you  have  opened  the 
ports  to  all  the  world  but  enemies,  but 
that  you  are  apprehensive  this  will  not 
do  without  our  promising  our  aid  to  any 
such  power  as  should  get  involved  in  a 
war  with  Great  Britain  from  attempting 
to  trade  with  us.  I  am  clearly  of  opinion 
that  unless  we  declare  openly  for  Inde- 
pendency there  is  no  chance  for  foreign 
aid  ;  but  if  that  and  a  solemn  declaration 
that  we  would  not  trade  at  any  rate  with 
Great  Britain  for  some  certain  time,  would 
answer  the  end,  in  my  poor  opinion  it 
would  be  better  than  engaging  our  aid 
in  any  other  way,  as  that  would  seem  like 
forming  alliances  and  connections,  which 
we  should  be  better  without,  for  then 
their  trade  might  make  it  our  interest, 
unless  our  circumstances  absolutely  re- 
quired it. 

All  officers  under  the  Crown  are  cer- 
tainly uncommissioned,  and  that  we  can 
no  longer  do  without  some  fixed  form  of 
government,  is  certain.  That  we  have 
done  as  well  as  we  have  under  our  pres- 
ent no-form  is  astonishing  I  believe  to 
every  reflecting  mind,  and  really  not  be 
accounted  for  but  by  Providence.  I  am 
happy  in  hearing  from  you,  that  we  may 
expect  a  well  digested  form  of  Govern- 
ment to  be  sent  to  our  next  Convention  ; 
for  true  it  is,  that  our  convention  stands 
in  need  of  advice,  at  least  in  matters  of 
such  great  importance,  and  I  really  fear 
that  this  will  want  more  than  the  last. 


WUliamsburg,  11th  May,  1776. 

The  first  day  the  house  met,  they  de- 
termined to  go  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  to  take  under  consideration  the 
state  of  the  Colony  on  Friday  10th,  but 
the  day  preceding  a  matter  came  on,  re- 
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Inting  to  the  removing  out  of  Norfolk  and 
Princess  Ann  Counties  all  the  male  ne- 
groes alcove  13,  and  also  such  white  per- 
sons as  were  open  enemies  or  neutrals, 
and  all  the  stocks  except  a  hare  present 
subsistance  for  our  friends  in  those  coun- 
ties.     This    business    will    employ   the 
greater  part  of  this  day.    I  have  no  doubt 
but  it  will  be  carried  for  the  removal,  and 
it  is  necessary  it  should  be  finished  and 
the  proper  orders  given,  before  Generals 
Lee  and  Howe  set  off  for  North  Carolinaf 
where  the  service  seems  to  call  for  them; 
having  received  a  letter  from  the  commit- 
tee there  that  8  transporta  had  arrived 
with  troops  at  Wilmington,  supposed  about 
2000,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  transports 
to  the  number  of  40  in  the  whole  might 
be  expected  shortly.     The  General  has 
ordered  one  Battalion  to  Carolina,  and 
the  Convention  has  ordered  upwards  of 
1000  minute  men  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  receive  the  General's  Orders 
if  he  should  want  them  there.    I  hardly 
think  that  the  grand  question  will  come 
on  before  Tuesday  next,  as  this  day  will 
be  chiefly  taken  up  with  the  Norfolk  bu- 
siness, and  on  Monday  the  house  is  gene- 
rally thin.    When  it  does  there  will  be 
much  altercation,  but  I  believe  no  danger 
but  that  we  shall  determine  upon  taking 
up  Government,  but  whether  they  maybe 
so  explicit  as  I  could  wish  in  their  In- 
structions to  our  Delegates  I  cannot  de- 
termine, but  hope  there  is  no  great  dan- 
ger. 


Williamsburg,  18th  May,  1776. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  enclose  you  a  re- 
solve of  our  Convention  upon  the  suliject 
of  taking  up  Government,  and  an  instruc- 
tion to  our  Delegates  in  Congress  to  de. 
clare  the  United  Colonies  free  and  inde- 
pendent States.  It  is  not  so  full  as  some 
would  have  wished  it,  but  I  hope  may 
answer  the  purpose.  What  gave  me 
pleasure  was,  that  the  resolve  was  made 
by  a  very  full  house  and  without  a  dis- 
senting voice.    *    *    * 

Generals  Lee  and  Howe  left  this  place 
on  Monday  last  for  Carolina ;  no  news  of 


them  yet,  nor  have  we  any  certaintjwbit 
number  of  troops  are  arrived  there. 

A  resolve  passed  some  days  pa8t,ibr 
removing  the  Inhabitants  of  Princess  Aim 
and  Norfolk,  both  friends  and  EoMiues, 
except  such  as  are  immediately  under  the 
protection  of  our  troops.  This  has  been 
since  altered  and  now  stands,  that  til  In- 
imical persons,  among  whom  neutnlsare 
considered,  and  all  male  sUres  of  mili- 
tary age  whether  belonging  to  friends  or 
Enemies,  Y)e  removed.  A  committee  ii 
appointed  to  consider  of  the  best  methods, 
and  point  out  the  proper  places  for  mak- 
ing salt^  also  they  are  to  have  nnder  their 
consideration  the  proper  plan  for  making 
Salt  Petre  and  Gun  Powder.  I  hopetli 
great  business  of  forming  a  well  regoii- 
ted  Government  will  go  on  well,  <u  1 
think  there  will  be  no  great  differaasf 
opinion  among  our  best  speakers^  B^ 
Mason^  Mercer,  Dandridge,  &nitk,  and  I 
am  apt  to  think  the  President  will  oooeor 
with  them  in  sentiment  The  Resolve 
with  regard  to  Government,  Ac.,  ^m^ 
tirely  his. 


Bushfield,  23d  April,  1777. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  our  nninbe^ 
are  so  few.    The  reports  since  the  date li 
your  letter  say,  that  we  are  10,000  etWB^ 
and  the  roads  lined  with  raw  recmiti.  ^ 
wish  I  could  credit  the  report,  bat  dm^ 
own  till  I  see  it  under  the  band  of 
friend  that  I  know,  I  shall  look  on  thei 
port  to  be  of  a  piece  with  most  other coit-^ 
mon  reports.    It  is  also  said  herejib**** 
the  Enemy  were  embarking  in  prt^T^ 
large  numbers,  their  destination  llolce^^ 
tainly  known,  but  supposed  for  Chesi-^ 
peakc  Bay,  and  that  their  landing  wonW^ 
be  on  the  Eastern  Shore.    We  have  fi**^ 
or  six  French  trading  vessels  in  Repf**^ 
bannock ;  one  of  them  carries  500  Hbdi 
Their  cargoes  so  far  are  Salt,  Rum,  So*^ 
gar,  and  Molasses,  (which  indeed  wasm* 
principal  part)  and  were  valuable.    Th^ 
dry  goods  I  think,  are  mean  in  qu*!^ 
and  they  have  the  art  of  selling  hig* 
The  small  pox  is  so  dispersed  AroDgb  »• 
different  parts  of  this  country,  that  i*  ^ 
unsafe  for  those  who  have  not  had  it  to  g'^ 
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abroad,  or  to  aee  company  at  their  own 
house,  unless  it  is  their  neighbours.  For 
this  reason  I  think  of  sending  my  wife 
and  children  over  to  Maryland  to  be  In- 
oculated ; — Our  Court  not  having  adopt- 
ed Inoculation. 


Bushfidd,  26th  May,  1778. 

On  my  return  from  Berkeley  two  days 
past,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your 
favor  of  the  4th  inst,  for  which  you  have 
my  thanks,  and  I  rejoice  wi  h  you  and 
all  the  friends  of  America  in  the  happy 
change  that  must  take  place  in  our  con- 
test with  Great  Britain  from  the  Alliance 
with  France.  I  make  no  doubt  but  that 
it  will  be  followed  by  Alliances  with  other 
Powers  in  Europe,  who  will  I  hope  take 
Qs  by  the  h&nd  upon  the  same  noble  gen- 
erous principles  that  France  has  done,  and 
our  Independence  finally  established.  It 
is  happy  for  us,  as  our  Enemies  are  wick- 
ed, that  they  are  at  the  same  time  very 
foolish.  Did  you  ever  meet  with  so  much 
insolence  and  fully  as  is  contained  in 
Lord  North's  motion  ?  Independence — 
strengthening  their  army,  and  conquer- 
ing or  to  conciliate.  Throughout  he  is 
strongly  against  Independence.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  his  own  word<i,  thnt  he  has  no 
hopes  of  conquering.  To  conciliate  then 
must  be  all  that  he  could  propose  from 
his  motion,  and  the  step  to  promote  this, 
was  to  vest  the  Commissioners  with  Pow- 
ers to  pardon,  generally  or  specially,  a 
people  who  had  committed  no  offence  and 
that  he  plainly  owns  he  cannot  conquer ; 
and  to  appoint  Governors  by  their  author- 
ity to  Independent  States  which  must  al- 
ways remain  so,  it  being  confessed  by 
himself  that  we  are  unconquerable.  No 
doubt  he  proposes  to  create  by  the  means 
of  these  artful  and  designing  commis- 
sioners, dissensions  amongst  us,  but  sure- 
ly he  might  have  reflected,  that  they 
would  not  be  permitted  to  land  but  at  the 
nearest  place  to  Congress,  and  would  be 
escorted  there  by  such  a  gaard  as  would 
not  auffer  them  to  converse  with  any  per- 
sona even  on  the  road,  and  if  their  pro- 
posals were  rejected  by  Congress,  that 
they  must  return  immediately  on  board 


their  ships,  and  if  they  landed  after,  they 
would  be  considered  and  treated  as  Ene- 
mies. So  that  I  apprehend,  they  would 
have  very  little  opportunity  of  poisoning 
the  niinds  of  the  people.    *    *    ♦ 

General  Lee  set  out  from  Mr.  Nourse's 
in  Berkeley,  last  Thursday  fortnight  for 
the  Camp ;  but  he  was  then  unable  to 
walk  from  a  fit  of  the  gout  which  he  was 
getting  the  better  of. 

I  have  not  heard  particularly  what  our 
assembly  are  about ;  but  it  is  said  it  will 
be  a  short  session,  unless  Col.  Mason,  who 
is  not  yet  got  down,  should  carve  out 
more  business  for  them  than  they  have 
yet  thought  of.  The  revision  of  the  Laws, 
I  hear,  is  to  be  postponed.  I  have  heard 
that  it  is  under  contemplation^  the  raising 
some  Cavalry  and  Infantry,  but  am  un- 
informed as  to  the  number  or  scheme. 


Mt.  Clear,  20th  June,  1778. 

Our  Assembly  has  passed  an  act  for 
raising  2000  Volunteers  to  serve  till  the 
first  of  January  next.  They  have  held 
out  every  encouragement,  such  as  high 
bounty,  clothing  and  an  exemption  from 
future  drafts  for  12  months  after  their 
discharge,  to  induce  the  people  to  engage 
in  the  service.  This  county  had  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Captain  and  Ensign :  Cap- 
tain Chilton  is  appointed  to  the  first,  and 
Mr.  Geo.  Garner,  Ensign.  They  are  both 
good  men,  and  as  likely  to  engage  Volun- 
teers, as  any  that  could  have  been  ap- 
pointed, but  I  do  assure  you,  My  Dear 
Friend,  that  there  is  a  most  uncommon 
backwardness  towards  the  service  among 
the  people.  Whether  it  proceeds  from  the 
fear  of  the  Small  Pox,  and  those  other 
dangerous  disorders  they  are  told  prevail 
in  the  Camp,  or  whether  it  is  from  disaf- 
fection to  the  cause,  I  cannot  determine, 
buc  in  all  probability  partly  to  all  three. 
I  know  the  danger  of  the  Small  Pox  and 
camp  fever  is  more  alarming  to  many, 
than  any  danger  they  apprehend  from  the 
arms  of  the  Enemy ;  and  I  fear  we  have 
amongst  us  some  designing  dangerous 
characters,  who  misrepresent  to  ignorant, 
uninformed  people,  the  situation  of  bur 
affairs  and   the  nature  of  the  contest, 
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making  them  believe  that  it  was  produ* 
ced  bj  the  wantonness  of  the  Gentlemen, 
and  that  the  poor  are  very  little,  if  any, 
interested.  Either  from  advice  or  from 
bad  principles  in  themselves,  they  cer- 
tainly are  condacting themselves  in  a  very 
licentious  manner. 


BushfiM,  28th  July,  1778. 

We  are  in  high  expectation  of  some 
good  news  from  the  north.  The  hurry 
the  French  Admiral  seemed  to  be  in  from 
your  last  favor  to  me,  induces  a  belief 
that  he  will  attack  the  English  fleet  as 
soon  as  he  comes  up  with  them,  and  we 
hope  with  good  effect.  There  is  one  cir- 
cumstance that  is  a  little  alarming,  the 
one  published  by  order  of  Congress,  that 
a  British  fleet  stronger  than  the  French 
was  expected  over.  If  they  should  ar- 
rive, it  would  be  a  fatal  blow  upon  our 
friends  the  French.  However,  it  will  at 
any  rate  hurry  them  to  the  immediate 
execution  of  any  enterprise  they  may 
tliink  themselves  capable  of  carrying 
through  against  the  Enemies  Fleet.  I 
am  apprehensive  that  the  British  fleet  may 
be  BO  drawn  up  as  to  be  considerably  aid- 
ed by  Batteries  at  New  York  and  the 
Islands  adjacent;  however  this  is  mere 
conjecture,  for  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
the  situation,  depth  of  water,  &c.  It  is 
reported  with  us  that  the  Continental  Ar- 


my are  ordered  to  attack  New  York,  and 
that  the  militia  for  fifty  miles  aronnd  are 
ordered  to  their  ud.  It  would  give  me 
pleasure  to  hear  where  our  army  is,  their 
supposed  strength,  and  that  of  the  Ene- 
my. Now  that  our  affairs  seem  drawing 
nigh  to  a  happy  conclusion,  I  am  if  pos- 
sible more  anxious  than  I  ever  was.  For- 
merly I  had  many  serious  thoughts  about 
the  safety  of  our  Army,  now  I  am  all  im- 
patience to  hear  of  some  decisive  stroke, 
that  may  at  once  finish  the  great  and 
important  business  we  have  been  enga- 
ged in  to  our  honour,  and  the  happiness  of 
a  great  country. 


RALEIGH  COLSTON  TO  R.   B.   LKE. 

Cape  Francis,  Aug.  20th,  1781. 

It  affords  me  real  pleasure  to  be  inform- 
ed a  few  days  ago,  by  a  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  that  you  were  agun  elected  a 
member  of  Congress  from  that  State.  A 
post  which  your  worst  Enemies  must  ac- 
knowledge you  most  eminently  qualified 
to  fill.  I  rejoice  most  heartily  at  this  ad- 
ditional proof  of  the  discernment  and 
confidence  of  your  countrymen,  not  only 
as  being  sensible  of  your  consequence, 
in  the  great  National  Council,  but  as  it 
serves  as  a  triumph  over  those  who  are 
envious  of  your  abilities  and  nnshaken 
fidelity. 


<■  ■  ■ » 
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THE    LILY   A   CONFIDANTE. 

Br  HENRT  TIMROD. 

Lily!  ln<ly  of  the  pnrdcn  ! 

L(?t  nie  press  my  lips  to  ibinc! — 
Love  mvst  tell  its  story,  Lily, 

Listt-n  thou  to  mine. 

Two  I  choose  to  know  the  secret — 

Thee,  and  yonder  wordless  flute, — 
D^aJ:on^«  watch  me,  tender  Lily, 

And  thou  must  bo  mute. 

There's  a  maiden,  and  her  name  is 

Hibt!  was  that  a  roseleaf  fell? — 
Look !  the  Rose  is  listening,  Lily, 

And  the  Ruse  may  tell. 

Lily-browed,  and  Lily-hearted, 

She  is  very  dear  to  me ; 
Lovely?  ye>,  if  being  lovely 

Is  resembling  thee. 

Six  to  lialf  a  score  of  summers 

Make  the  sweetest  of  the  "/crm" — 
Not  too  younjr  to  guess,  dear  Lily, 

What  a  lover  means. 

Lau£;Iiin^  girl,  and  thoughtful  woman, 

I  am  puzzled  how  to  woo; 
Shall  I  praise,  or  pique  her.  Lily  ? 

Tell  me  what  to  do. 

"Silly  lover,  if  thy  Lily, 

Like  her  sister  Lilies  be, 
Thou  must  woo,  if  thon  wouhrst  wear  her. 

With  a  simple  i>lea. 

"  Love's  the  lover's  only  magic, 

Honest  truth,  the  subtlest  art, — 
Lips  that  feign,  and  love  that  flatters. 

Win  no  modest  heart. 

"Like  the  dew-drop  in  my  bosom, 

Be  thy  guileless  language,  youth ! 
Falsehood  buyeth  falsehood  only. 

Truth  must  purchase  truth. 

"As  thou  talkest  at  the  fireside, 

With  the  little  children  by; 
As  thou  prayest  in  the  darkness, 

When  thy  God  is  nigh, 
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"  With  a  speech  as  chaste  and  gentle, 
And  such  meanings  as  become 

Ear  of  chihl,  or  ear  of  angel, 
Speak  or  be  thou  dumb. 

"  Woo  her  thus,  and  she  shall  give  thee. 
Of  her  heart  the  sinless  whole, — 

All  the  girl  within  her  bosom, 
And  her  woman's  soul." 


UNPUBLISHED  MSS.  FROM  THE  PORTFOLIOS  OF  THE  MOST  CELEBRA- 
TED AUTHORS.* 


BT    XOTLXr    WARE,     ESQ. 


I. 


JEAN   PAUL   RICIITER. 

His  Withered  Flowers. 

Hilf  himmel  I  bow,  in  gazing  on  this 
withered  bunch  of  flowers,  is  the  heart 
moved  within  me ;  as  on  hearing  again 
the  merrily-sounding  cattle-bells  of  my 
youth,  a  voice  comes  to  me,  surging  from 
the  far-distant  Alps  of  childhood  !  It  is 
not  a  bunch  of  flowers  alone  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  but  a  whole  infinity,  a  vast  loud- 
echoing  sea  of  thought,  immeasurable 
and  tender — not  roses  and  pinks  and  jes- 
samines only,  but  a  beauteous  panorama 
of  fairest  memories  I 

Ah  heaven  I  bow  well  I  remember  the 
morning  and  the  scene  when  they  were 
given  into  my  unworthy  hands  by  the 
bright-haired  maiden  who  blushed  at  her 
own  daring  in  softly  presenting,  with  a 
gentle  reluctance,  her  cheek  to  my  sa- 
lute I  What  Idyllic  joys  come  rushing 
around  me  at  the  memories  of  that  day, 
and  all  there  met  together.  The  butter- 
flies and  gay,  circling  birds,  revelled 
upon  their  joyous  wings  in  the  All-Tem- 
ple, which  the  Father  gave  to  them  as  to 


man:  the  grass  was  very  green  and 
sofl ;  the  echoes  of  sweet-sounding  heart- 
words  played  around  and  filled  the  8of\ 
summer  air.  The  vehicle,  which,  on  fast- 
turning  wheels,  was  to  bear  him  who  now 
writes  awny,  stood  near,  and  the  horses 
pawed  the  ground,  while  flying  words 
and  kisses  circled  and  swarmed  that  hap- 
py, sorrowful,  parting  hour ! 

These  flowers  were  given  then  to  bin ; 
they  were  so  bright'  and  beautifol,  all 
covered  with  the  sparkling  dews,  and  no- 
thorns  grew  upon  them.  They  were 
given  to  him  as  a  memory,  he  thooght; 
and  their  fragrance  seemed  softly  to  in- 
vade and  bathe  the  nostrils,  and  to  pen- 
etrate into  the  heart,  and  to  fill  the  rery 
high-reaching  air  which  dropped  above 
him,  and  gently  caressed  his  heart  with 
its  entrancing  and  soft  splendour !  He 
loved  always  young  bright  flowers  fO 
dearly  I  so  dearly  that,  did  not  tyranni- 
cal custom  forbid,  he  woald  ever  go  with 
such  dear  infanta  of  the  garden  at  bis 
button-bole,  so  that  bis  thoughts,  in  the 
vast,  bellowing  ocean  of  haCnanity  might 
ever  and  anon  sink  like  morning  Iwks 
to  their  nests  in  the  lowly  grass,  where 
the  sun-rays  of  life  would  not  dazsle  and 


•These  papers,  originally  prepared  by  a  constant  contributor  to  this  maga^iine  fort 
publication  which  has  ceased  to  exist,  are  now  collected  and  arranged  by  him  in  one 
series  as  likely  to  aflbrd  some  amusement  to  all  who  aro  familiar  with  the  writers  in* 
itated. 
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confound  him,  while  he  looked  on,  and 
drank  in  the  beauty  of,  these  bright- 
hned  garden  and  meadow  children  ! 

She  who  ga?e  into  his  unworthy  hands 
those  beautiful,  now  withered,  flowers, 
was  one  of  those  gentle  stars  which,  ris- 
ing and  glimmering  in  the  morning  of 
existence,  were  ever  present  with  the 
rest  to  him,  and  hanging  far  up  in  the 
azure  heaven  of  memory,  went  with  him, 
like  the  waters  of  his  native  river,  wher* 
ever  his  life>stream  flowed  I 

Til  us,  they  are  not  dead  flowers  alone 
to  him ;  but  living,  magical  flowers,  which 
conjure  up,  like  the  sights  seen  in  child- 
hood, now  seen  again,  all  the  far,  long, 
dead  past  They  lie  there  on  his  book- 
case next  to  the  statues,  among  many 
memorials  of  the  Idyllic  hours  of  his 
tender  boyhood — among  drawings,  giftr 
volumes,  and  book-marks,  worked  long 
ago  in  many-coloured  silk,  by  fingers 
which  now  touch  his  with  a  sort  of  won- 
der at  his  face  and  voice,  availing  to  bring 
back  long-past,  unmarried,  girlish  days, 
so  deeply-buried  now  I  The  flowers  lie 
there  beside  these  recollections  of  the 
Past,  and  are  a  part  of  it.  Some  leaves 
have  fallen  ;  witheredthey  long  ago,  and 
dried^np,  and  fell  crumbling  down.  He 
will  not  have  them  brushed  away,  how- 
ever. Ah  heaven,  no!  Although  they 
lie  there  like  dry  leaves  upon  a  tomb, 
burying  with  the  dead  the  thick-scatter- 
ed scenes  and  fancies  of  the  former 
time,  yet  also  they  revive  those  times  in 
brightness  and  fair  joy  I  So  let  them  lie 
— they  shall  not  be  removed. 

No— no!  as  that  cannot  be  brushed 
away  which  this  flower-bunch  here  brings 
to  me:  the  beautiful  bright  day  and  the 
faces  which,  while  be  flowed  away  with 
the  merrily-running  stream,  still  rose 
clear  in  his  heart  I  For  like  a  westward- 
moving  star,  that  heart,  "  lifted  above  the 
ground  with  cheerful  thoughts,"  still 
hovered  over  them  and  will  wherever 
they  go! 

His  Castle  by  the  Sea, 

The  merest  little  picture,  nothing 
more  I — ^and  yet  beloved  and  good  reader, 
there  is  no  line  of  the  said  picture  which 
does  not  embrace  some  memory  of  a  gay, 


joyous  time — nh,  long  ago ! — when  Hans 
Paul,  and  the  heart  of  him,  was  moved 
with  many  gentle  and  fair  dreams  of 
happiness,  which  raised  themselves  from 
out  that  dream,  then  living,  being  acted 
all  oround  him,  in  his  heart! 

The  merest  little  picture — a  pencil- 
drawing  of  an  old  ruin  by  the  waters, 
and  the  ivy  on  it !  Ah  himmel !  how  his 
breaflt  warms  at  thought  of  those  mer- 
ry, boyish  days,  when,  winter  though  it 
were,  Idyllic  joys  constantly  alternatedt 
and  made  beautiful  all  the  snow-clad 
forest  and  the  landscape,  and  the  cold- 
ness of  the  frosty  winter  air  1 

Many  were  chased  gaily  into  the  soft, 
white  snow,  in  the  times  of  the  happy 
things  which  here  would  fain  relate 
themselves.  It  was  happy  to  go  and 
gather  misletoe  and  other  fruits  of  the 
beauteous  All-Father,  vouchsafed  to  the 
laughing  winter  time  I  It  was  happy  to 
listen  to  the  many  gay  ballads,  many 
times  sung,  that  music  might  delight  the 
already  full  hearts  of  the  joy-giving  dam- 
sels and  the  youths  who  then  sojourned 
together.  It  was  very  happy  to  play  at 
the  many  merry  games  a-nights — most 
happy  for  those  little  hearts  to  feel  them- 
selves enslaved,  for  ever,  then ! 

Ah,  picture,  what  a  gay-sounding,  in- 
nocent child-revel  hast  thou  brought  back 
to  me  I — how  echoes  all  the  stillness  of 
my  midnight  chamber  with  those  Idyllic 
joys — alas  1  gone  for  ever  now.  Sad, 
much-loved  picture ! 


II. 


THOMAS  CARLTLE. 


From  "  Still  Later  Day  Pamphlets," 


"We  are  in  a  bad  way,  my  friends.  The 
age  is  sick — well  nigh  sick  unto  death  : 
already  in  mortal  throes  as  of  soon-com- 
ing dissolution,  and  inevitable  annihila- 
tion :  what  Dryasdust  calls  extinction  I 
Let  us  pause  here  a  moment  if  such 
power  be  left  us,  and  institute  a  few  re- 
flections as  to  what  this  vast  diabolic  con- 
fusion,   as  of  Pandemonium  let  loose, 
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really  signifies  to  the  day  and  genera- 
tion. 

Nothing  good.  Alas!  the  days  of 
good  things  and  great  earnest  souls  come 
no  more  buck  for  ever.  The  Cromwells 
and  Francias  are  dead  and  buried — gone, 
my  friends — passed  long  ago  to  other,  we 
trust  better,  existence.  No  hope  of  such 
now — else  why  come  they  not?  In  hea- 
ven's name,  exists  there  no  single  abuse 
to  be  torn  down  and  trampled  upon  by 
such  souls  ?  Is  all  this  universe  what  it 
should  be — or  is  the  Pandemonium  spo- 
ken of  but  now  let  loose  upon  us  for  our 
sins?  That  we  want  the  best  man — 
Konig  called  of  old  time — seems  evi- 
dent. That  such  Konig  come  to  us,  let 
us  in  the  midst  of  despair,  still  pray  and 
hope! 

Sick  is  this  England — named  angel- 
land  by  slmm  hating  angels  of  the  for- 
mer nges — all  going  to  wreck,  and  know- 
ing nothing  of  its  forlorn  decay.  Decay, 
not  so  much,  my  brethren,  in  material 
strength — what  Hesperus  Fiddlestring 
calls  "revenues  of  government" — as  in 
those  greater  strengths,  sound  human 
souls,  earnest  to  do  their  proper  work. 
Decaying,  mark  me,  in  greater  things. 
All  human  Belief  this  many  a  year  has 
gone  to  pieces  in  the  vast  loud-sounding 
storm-bellow  of  Inanity  and  Folly.  Be- 
lief irt  dead.  Earnestness,  the  offspring, 
dead  also.  Men's  minds  are  full  of  chi- 
meras— they  know  not  what  to  hold  to. 
The  great  Intelligences  hide  their  eyes, 
sweep  far  away  on  sorrowful  wings,  leave 
phantom  rulers  to  play  out  their  sham- 
parts,  vouchsafing  no  word  of  comfort  to 

the  pilot,  doubling  the  cape  of  storms ! 
♦        *        *        *         *        *        « 

Most  sick  of  all  is  the  vast  mudpython 
called  America.  There  can  we  discern 
naught  but  horrible  inventions  of  the 
Enemy  of  Souls — called  Sathanas — hated 
of  all  true  souls.  Our  American  cou- 
sins have  long  ceased  to  believe  in  aught 
it  behooves  all  men  to  believe ;  given  up 
are  they  long  ago  to  their  own  devices — 
bound  hand  and  foot  by  the  Devil  and 
his  satellites.  What  Earnestness  is  dis- 
cernible there  7  What  great  human  soul 
has  ever  shone  on  that  benighted  conti- 
nent ?    A  certain  sort  of  earnestness  they 


do  possess — in  digging  ditches,  boildiiig 
railways,  binding  the  North  and  Sooth 
together  with  their  telegraphs:  bat  what 
great  earnest  Konig  has  yet  spoken- or 
written  there  ?  Most  sick  are  they— on- 
settled  in  brain,  doubtful  of  the  very 
ground  beneath  them  I  Of  late,  \m, 
many  things  have  tended  still  mure  to 
unsettle  men's  minds  there :— tbej  btie 
their  "  Spiritual  Rappings,"  their  "mt- 
diums,"  moving  of  tables — not  to  isen- 
tion  the  thotisand  other  prodigies  of 
children  yet  of  tender  years  personating 
the  highest-raised  characters  of  the  hero 
in  Literature,  our  Shakespeare— a  lif^ 
study  to  the  Keans  and  stately  Kemblei, 
strong-headed  men :  now  made  a  ^y  of 
by  miraculous  babes  1 

.  Most  of  all  is  the  age  unsettled  there 
in  America  by  their  *'  Rappings"  and 
"  Spiritual  philosophy,"  and  "medi- 
ums"— by  the  thousand  inventions  of 
the  Soul-Enemy  attacking  the  veak  and 
doubtful  on  the  weak  side— certain  of 
victory  !  "  Rappings, "  "  medinms !" 
— what  confusion,  hell-bom,  redolent  of 
the  nether  place,  is  here,  my  friends! 
Are  we  not  all  mad  together,  or  has  the 
earth  gone,  half  of  it,  craay:  as  the 
Scotch  say,  dafif  Here  is  whatieemi 
to  me  a  worse  evil  than  platform  perorir 
tion,  even  though  Hesperus  Fiddlestring 
bo  the  orator !  He  runs  them  "  diatract- 
ed"  on  smM  things  compared  with  this 
new  philosophy  which  spreads  insanitj 
wherein  life  and  death  are  at  issue. 
Moving  of  tables,  intermeddling  of  die- 
embodied  spirits  in  human  matters— the 
devil  incarnate  with  horns  and  tail,  v^ 
welcomed ! 

My  friends,  I  feel  I  am  going  mad  :-* 
lived  I  in  the  Western  world  some  com- 
modious well-regulated  "  asylum"  vonld 

long  since  have  received  me ! 

«        «        «        «        *        *      * 

I  return  for  a  space  to  this  "  Spiritu- 
alism." John  Smith  dead  and  gone,  vt 
think  might  be  lefl  at  rest :— a  good  ireQ* 
digesting  clothes-horse  in  his  time,  oo^ 
remarkable  for  earnestness  of  any  fo^ 
beyond  dinner  earnestness,  or  cariog  for 
much  beyond  his  night-cap  and  alipps** 
why  should  he  now,  when  night-ctp  tf^ 
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slippers  avail  him  nothing,  return  to  this 
■world  ?  A  higlily  "  respectable''  man 
who  kept  his  gig  and  flitted  about  for  a 
time  between  chaos  and  old  night :  why 
should  he  return  in  a  form  debarred  for 
ever  from  "respectability"  and  the  use 
of  "gigs"  of  any  sort?  One  would 
think  that  incompetent  Smith  might  lie 
in  peace  with  his  friends,  the  worms. 
Not  so,  says  the  new  philosophers.  Give 
us  a  "  medium  ?" — say  the  philosophes, 
straightway  shall  you  hear  the  former 
being,  known  here  for  a  ppace  as  Smith, 
discourse  of  his  whereabout,  and  all  the 
wonders  of  the  other  place  ! 

Thus,  my  friends,  is  it  plain  that 
among  our  American  cousins  the  enemy 
already  wanders  to  and  fro  in  the  land 
— not  seeking  whom  to  devour,  but  de- 
vouring the  many  thousands  who  seek 
him  to  be  devoured !  Awful  is  the  sight, 
full  of  wonderful  speculations  is  the* cha- 
otic madness,  folly  run  crazy,  of  these 
men  and  women  there  across  the  water. 
The  fiend  has  taken  them  under  his  pro- 
tection— in  due  time  will  give  his  account 

of  them. 

*        *        »        «        «         «        « 

Thus  are  all  minds  unsettled — enfee- 
bled. Men  in  this  year  of  grace,  for 
the  most  part  believe  in  nothing.  Sci- 
ence with  her  telegraphs  and  electric 
guns  has  aided — prescience  has  perfected 
the  delusion  I  Mesmerism  and  clairvoy- 
ance of  old  had  their  time— licensed  of 
Satan :  to-day  the  Evil  One  has  attacked 
defenceless  humanity  on  the  weaker  side  I 
Already  he  has  destroyed  many — those 
not  dead  are  very  sick.  The  age  is  sick 
— yery  sick,  nigh  unto  death,  with  little 
hope  of  regaining  health,  my  friends.  Re- 
mote unknown  is  the  great  Soul  waiting 
the  appointed  time ! 


Xa.   M.   A.   TITXARSH. 

From  **Jeames*8  Diary  in  America.'* 

To  Tn«  Editor  of  thb  Literart  World  : 

Travel! nk  in  the  sweet  of  my  onored 
xnaetcr,  Mr.  M.  A.  Titmarsh,  Exquire,  I 
bave  vued  with  a  kontemplntive  and 
fi]h>9ophic  I,  my  dere  sir,  the  length  and 


bredth  of  the  kontinent  of  Ilaymerica ; 
and  now,  when  the  long  meditashun  is 
over,  and  the  tower  ended,  I  have  sit 
down  to  thro  upon  paper  sum  of  my 
travel  ink  impreehuns  for  your  colems. 

What  struck  us  fust  in  Ilaymerica  was 
the  buty  of  the  feemales — which  was 
far  more  disttingy  (if  I  am  a  juge  of 
such  matters]  in  their  General  Baring 
than  the  most  fascinatink  and  overwhelm- 
inkly  butiful  hangels  of  the  West  Ilend 
of  London.  I  must  say  I  felt  at  fust  a 
very  grate  kontempt  fur  the  assershuns 
of  varuii  riters  on  Ilaymerica,  that  the 
feemale  sex  there  wud  equal  in  helleganoe 
and  hatractiveness  the  chauming  dautem 
of  our  hellevated  harystockraoy ;  but 
travelink  himproves  a  man,  and  affords 
an  opportunity  to  correct  those  mistaken 
noshuns  which  are  takn  up  by  sta-at- 
homers.  I  now  konfess,  greasefully  and 
hopenly,  that  the  Haymerican  women  go 
ahead  of  us.  I  see  on  Broadway  a  mil- 
linery lady  who  is  my  umble  hopinion 
was  more  distangy,  more  commy  fo  in 
manors  and  costoom  and  captiveeating 
hackomplishmense  than  ever  Lady  Ilar- 
abella  Haugustine  Tufto  (dauter  cf  our 
friend  General  Tufto,  K.G.B.,)  erself— 
and  this  is  sayink  much  (she  beink  the 
son  of  buty  in  the  Brittish  metropoliss.) 

Enough  for  the  feemales — bless  their 
arts,  I  ham  halways  hegstravagint  when 
I  tuch  on  the  subjic;  this  is  my  agscuse 
for  the  length  of  my  parrygraf— my  only 
agscuse ;  the  subjic  incenseably  dru  me 
fourth. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  Brodway, 
though,  of  course,  in  my  long  and  fre- 
quent travelink,  I  ave  scene  other  prom- 
mynades  more  distangy,  and  hofferink 
greater  hatracktions ;  for  hinstance,  the 
buUyvart  Italian,  and  the  Boddy  Blone 
at  Parry,  and  the  Rigin  street,  London. 
I  was  dalited,  however,  with  Birnum's  mu- 
seem  and  the  kuriosities  there  to  be  seen 
— ^the  petrefid  orse  and  other  wurx  of 
hatraction.  I  spose  Birnum  will  be  Prsi- 
dant  1  of  these  das :  as  he  in  fac  dis- 
serves from  his  patriotic  cervices  to  hie 
kountrymen  (and  wimmen.)  He's  a 
good  man — and  has  my  respecful  feel- 
ink  of  hcncuragement  and  happlause: — 
fur  his  maganimite  in  givink  me  a  free 
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tick  it  to  his  museem  (puffawmance  in  the 
evenink,  no  hadditional  charge)  he  is 
hereby  presented  with  my  thanse,  and 
my  cinsere  wishes  for  his  futur  well-doin, 
and  kontinued  success ;  I  phall  not  soon 
forgit — or  aa  my  onored  friend  Bulwig 
igspresses  hit  **  loose  from  grateful 
memory,"  his  onorahle  and  libberal  con- 
duc  to  so  umble  a  member  of  the  Britsh 
press,  as  myself. 

It  would  be  imposable  for  me  to  speke 
at  length  of  the  1000  objics  of  virtue 
and  hellegance  I  was  regailed  with  in 
Nu  Yauk ;  but  must  be  hallowed  to  men- 
shun  my  visit  to  the  newspapers.  I  ob- 
serve the  editurs  generally  are  a  most 
jovial  set  of  fellers,  and  hevery  way  equal 
to  the  London  redakters.  I  was  an  edi- 
tur  miself  for  a  time,  while  my  onored 
master  Mr.  Titmarsh  was  on  his  Easter 
tower — hediting,  they  sed,  with  grate 
hellegance,  the  Ilathaneem : — that  ighly 
respectubol  diurnal  weakly.  I  observe 
the  suckilation  went  up  to  an  henormus 
height  when  I  rit  the  heady  toryals  which 
was  a  ighly  gratifyink  suckumstance  to 
me  ;  I  ave  not  been  regular  headytur  of 
any  papr  sense — but  have  been  spoke  of 
hoften  as  Redakter  ong  chafe  of  the 
Times  of  London  (wich  konfidentially 
apeking  is  sadli  in  want  of  horiginal  tal- 
lent.)  The  hoffer  has  not  been  publkly 
maid  me ;  but  in  kase  such  is  the  hinten- 
shun  of  the  proprytors,  I  hereby  voling- 
tarily  hannounce  that  under  no  suckum- 
stances  can  I  assume  that  posishun ;  the 
"  Times"  does  not  reflek  my  centimense, 
and  I  ave  hever  dissaproved  of  its  sneer- 
ink  tone  to  Ilaymerica.  I  kould  not  kon- 
sighenshusiy  hassume  the  response  abil- 

To  return  to  my  travelink  himpres- 
sions : — a  wurd  very  much  liked  by  my 
onored  master's  friend,  Msieu  Dumah, 
who  has  rit  lately,  I  perceive,  his  travel- 
ink  himpressions  in  Californya: — a  mos 
deliteful  re  liable  book  I  have  no  uthly 
doubt.  My  own  fcclink  in  travelink  is 
ruther  to  henjoy  than  hobserve,  owever, 
and  I  have  injoyed  much  in  this  deliteful 
kountry.  In  "Washington  I  listened  very 
hattentively  to  the  stupendous  busts  of 
helloquence  comink  from  the  lipse  of  the 
honubble   members,   and    mus   sa  thoy 


are  much  superior  to  the  oose  of  com- 
mings.  Mr.  Drizyly  is  our  honlj  hor- 
ator  now,  and  yet  a  forgitful  komunity 
takes  the  reign  from  his  ands.  The 
conduc  of  nashuns  is  truli  wonduffle  and 
filze  me  with  hastonishment  and  konjec- 
tur  as  to  what  it  is  komink  to  finale. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  the  culoured 
popilation,  and  find  my  Suthcrn  freDdi 
much  slandered,  and  the  subjec  of  un- 
just oblique  and  reproche.    They  is  hap- 
pi,  if  I  can  juge,  and  in  Tirginja  and 
elsewher  seems  to  live  on  the  fat  and 
korn  cakes  of  the  Land.     Ilavink  alwajs 
konsidcred  the  fust  thing  necessari  to 
man,  to  be  a  shirt,  a  logink,  and  a  sup- 
per— hor  more  filosophialy  speking,  ma- 
terial support — and  fiudink  this  afforded 
the  culured  class,    I  was  irresistubble 
driv  to  the  konclusion  that  thej  cuald 
not  komplain,  igspecially  as  grate  oos. 
of  white  cityzens  havink  no  property  was 
long  kep  from  votink.     In  a  word,  1  kon- 
cur  on  this  subjec  with  my  friends  Pruo- 
don  and  Lewy    Blank — to  oom  please 
turn,  and  igsamin. 

But  I  ham  ritink  two  macb.  I  can 
honly  sa  that  my  visit  to  Ilaymerica  lj« 
been  one  of  the  pleasantes  timea  I  aw 
ad.  I  ave  ad  my  idears  hezpanded,  nj 
feelinz  changed,  andhimpresaions— tho* 
lasting  himpressions  wich  haffect  the 
conduc  always — produced  on  me  and  mj 
hincellect. 

Again  pardon  my  astily  ritten  parr^ 
graf,  and  believe  me  with 

Grate  regawd,  your  frend, 

Jeakes  D'Illtploosh.^ 

PoscRiP : — I  hobserve  the  spelink  cr" 
this  hepistle  is  at  times  deafective,  inO 
plese  hattribute  to  my  aste  and  orry 
preparink  to  leave  your  hosptable  sbt 
I  do  not  think  you  will  find  many  i^ 
stances  of  this   deafect ;    for  my  awl  ^ 
to  youniformly    hobperve    the  rules  £■ 
grammer  and  spellinlc.     I  do  nnt  ba 
prove  of  those  hauthors  who,  thruwedo:^ 
their  genus,  and  biddink  defiance  to  th^^ 
cannons  of  kritcrion  and  good  tast,  ^^^ 
low  their  hown  idears,  and  hadopt 
moad  of  hettymology  most  ha;;reeay« 
therself.     I  ham  in  my  sentimcnse  I'O'*^^' 
servative,  not  reddikle. 

P.  Pose  RIP : — My  onored  master,  iw -- 
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Titmarsh,  Exquire,  is  not  repponsible  for 
the  vues  here  took  of  Haym erica.  They 
18  iiiTarabblj  hattributabie,  alone  hattri- 
butable  to  your  frend  and  servnt, 

Jeaves  D'Illtploosh. 


IV. 

AI^Z ANDRE    DUMAS. 

" ImaginaiwM  de  ma  vie" 
ViLLERs-CoTTERET,  21  Octobre. 

Here  I  am  at  last,  my  dear  friend,  and  I 
am  determined  to  keep  yoa  advised  of  my 
movements,  while  I  am  seeking  in  a  tem- 
porary rustication,  some  alleviation  of 
the  severe  affliction  v?hich  it  has  lately 
been  my  fortune,  or  rather  ill-fortune,  to 
endure — an  alleviation  which  I  feel  I  re- 
quire, to  support  in  future  the  burden  of 
my  life. 

What  was  this  affliction? 

T  will  tell  you.  • 

For  you  live  very  much  out  of  the 
world,  and  I  really  fear,  are  ignorant 
even  of  my — ^yes  my — productions. 

Thus  it  was  then. 

My  series  of  volumes,  of  which  the 
"Three  Moosquetaires"  was  the  first, 
were  lately  brought  to  an  untimely  end. 
Above  all,  I  was  compelled  to  kill  my 
good  and  brave  friend,  Porthos — that 
generous  and  noble  heart  which  had  for 
six  years  accompanied  me  everywhere, 
dwelling  nsa  living  man  in  my  memory 
and  heart : — whom  I  loved,  petted,  cher- 
ished, yes  fairly  idolized ! 

For  do  not  imagine  that  the  creations 
of  the  intellect  are  not  also  creations  of 
the  heart  I 

In  Porthos  I  had  lived  and  breathed — 
he  was  my  favorite  creation ! 

I,  who  have  written  three  hundred  vol- 
umes and  twenty-five  plays :  who  have 
made  a  greater  sensation  in  my  time  than 
many  generals  and  stateftmen :  been  f&ted 
more  than  many  princes:  delighted  the 
world  with  more  great  realities  of  the 
mind  than  any  living  or  dead  writer; — I, 
surfeited  with  fiction,  with  history,  with 
the  dramu,  with  travelling  impressions, 
with  nursery  books: — I  lived  again  in 


Porthos,  tenderly  parading  him  with  his 
bold  broad  brow,  his  honest  regard,  his 
martial  feather,  and  his  clanging  sword 
and  spur,  as  one  walks  arm-in-arm  with 
some  great  man  whom  one  is  proud  to  call 
his  friend. 

Porthos  was  dead,  after  so  many  scenes 
of  glory  and  joy,  leaving  no  equivalent 
behind  him  for  the  future — Porthos,  who 
had  so  long  been  the  chief  of  battles, 
whose  name  was  a  host  in  itself,  whose 
rallying  cry  assembled  around  bim  all 
that  was  powerful  and  mighty:  Pt»rtho8 
was  dead ! — he  who  had  been  so  Umg  a 
time  my  friend,  ray  companion,  my  pride 
— I  should  never  see  him  more ! 

And  this  is  why  the  humble  individual 
who  now  addresses  you  dates  his  letter 
from  Villers  Cotterftt — that  beautiful  lit- 
tle village  which  lies  like  a  jewel  in  the 
depths  of  its  leafy  forest,  modulating  its 
many  murmurs  to  the  bubbling  of  a  crys- 
tal streamlet,  and  reposing  quietly  afar 
from  the  great  world  which  whirls  along 
so  near  it — at  Paris,  understand  me. 

Come  hither  with  me  in  thought.  It 
was  here  that  I  was  born  and  bred. 

Born  and  bred  I  Do  you  know  what 
that  means  ?  It  means  that  the  happiest 
hours  of  my  youth  glided  by  in  these  gol- 
den vistas: — that  youth,  so  like  a  frail  and 
careless  bark,  which  proudly  dashes  from 
its  cutwater  the  foam  of  emerald  seas.  It 
means  that  my  whole  heart  turns  ever 
hither,  in  my  misfortunes,  in  my  success. 
It  means  that  all  again  receive  roe  with 
open  arms,  and  that  the  very  trees  know 
me  as  of  old  I 

Did  not  they  bow  towards  each  other  as 
I  passed,  murmuring,  "  You  know  him 
then  ?  tis  he  I" 

Thus  the  trees,  the  grass,  know  me. 
The  very  flowers  that  sparkle  in  these 
much-loved  fields  sighed  gently,  "  It  is 
he!" — and  the  waves  of  the  brooklet, 
flowing  with  a  subdued  murmur  over 
rocks  matted  with,  saxifrages,  murmured 
among  the  gleams  of  sunlight,  "  It  is  he  \ 
it  is  he  I" 

Thus  it  is  a  holiday  of  the  heart  for 
me,  to  vieit  Villers-Cotterfit — thus  the 
moments  I  can  steal  away  from  my  ardu- 
ous and  incessant  labors  are  so  many 
oases  in  the  desert  of  my  life — that  life 
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which,  like  a  waning  forest-tree,  is  waked 

into  joy  no  more  in  the  yellowing  fall,  by 

the  naurmuring  of  imprisoned  winds,  by 

the  fluttering  pinions  and  gay  carroUing 

of  birds ! 

My  heart  went  forward  to  the  place ; 

my  memories  came  flooding  backwards 

from  the  past  as   I  approached:  those 

tliousand  memories  knocked  gently  at  the 

door  of  my  poor  heart !    No,  no  I    I  can 

write  no  more  now — nothing! 

****** 

22  Octobre. 

What  shall  I  write  on  this  fair  and 
beautiful  day  ?  Shall  I  dress  myself  in 
pompous  phrases  of  poetry,  and  tell  how 
blue  the  sky  is,  how  white  the  floating 
clouds  ? 

No,  that  is  not,  to-day,  my  task,  nor  my 
manner.  That  manner  shall  suit  the  sub- 
ject on  which  I  am  engaged;  my  thought, 
different  from  my  ordinary  thought,  shall 
have  a  new  and  unique  setting;  my  style 
shall  sparkle  in  a  different  moulding,  as 
the  diamond  in  its  jet: — that  dinmond,  be 
it  pure  or  but  paste,  to  which  Time,  the 
incorruptible  lapidary,  will  aflix  its  gen- 
uine value. 

No,  I  will  not  describe — I  will  detail. 
And  this  is  why  I  am  about  to  narrate 
the  triumph  of  yesterday  week,  and  the 
adventures  that  followed  it. 

No  sooner  had  I  appeared  in  the  streets 
than  every  one  gathered  round  me :  all 
who  had  known  me  of  old,  those  kind, 
good  friends ! — and  those  younger,  but 
equally  true  friends,  who  having  dipped 
into  the  pages  of  the  "  Mousquetaires," 
were  naturally  eager  to  be  now  introduced 
to  the  author. 

So  that  my  advance  was  a  triumph : 
for  along  the  stream  with  its  bubbling 
waves,  its  mossy  banks,  its  log  bridge 
overgrown  with  creepers,  they  accompa- 
nied me: — the  concourse,  ever  swelling 
like  a  torrent  which  gurgles  in  the  hills 
in  quiet,  but,  seeking  the  valley  and  the 
lowland,  sweeps  on  with  gathered  waters. 
Thus  was  I  met ;  and  that  torrent  of  well 
beloved  faces  encircled  me  with  its  wel- 
comes, its  gratulntions,  and  its  words  of 
love  and  friendship,  as  the  brawling  wave 
bears  up  and  supports  upon  its  bosom  the 


bark  of  which  it  is  proud— the  bark  wbii 
reflects  on  the  waters  the  outline  ufitsel  ^ 
and  throws  into  shadow  the  tallest  •xr^* 
haughtiest  waves. 

This  welcome  was  most  dear  to  ""■= 
and  to  you,  0  friends  I  my  heart  won  _ 
open  itself,  and  say,  *'  Gome,  take  jov- 
rightful  place  in  me — me  whom  the  bi^:^ 
ry  and  toil  and  triumph  of  life  have 
pure  and  unsullied — pure,  because  I  tbi 
again  with  delight  at  the  sight  of  jo^  -* 
much  loved  faces, — unsullied,  becaaje^^ 
value  as  of  old  the  unbought  homage 
your  love !" 

But  amid  this  concourse  there  aTOM,t. 
the  wild  briar  rises  in  spring,  as  tbe 
den  rod  in  the  autumn,  a  form,  a  fa 
which  recalled  to  me,  more  vividlj  tbi^ 
all  else,  the  joys  and  delights  oftbiP< 
Elysian  period  called  youth.  Tbe  viH 
briar  no  more  glads  the  heart,  the  golden 
rod  no  more  towers  above  tbe  fen,  tbi 
Mocquet  rose  to  roe.  He  was  tbofiienM 
of  ray  boyish  days — the  companioD  of  m^; 
spring  eKistcncc,  ttie  unforgottea  in^tra^ 
tor  who  had  turned  my  youthfol  6te| 
and  directed  my  youthful  eyes  toi 
the  happiness  and  delight  of  the 
and  most  delightful  of  all  arts—tbe 
of  revery.  Figure  to  yourself  a  tall  fon0 
scathed  by  snow  and  wind,  a  huge,  roS 
ged  arm,  a  sun-browned  face,  a  8too|»it* 
shoulder  :  and  add  to  these  the  long  rifles 
manaij^ed  as  the  city  dandy  manages  biK^ 
whalebone  cane,  and  Mocquet  is  bef(W 
you. 

He  spoke,  and  exchanged  a  frieodl.^ 

grasp  of  the  hand :  then  the  long  ror^ 

of  trees  whiepered  above  me,  alive  wit^ 

winds  and   birds — sensations,  tboogblK^ 

the  perfume  of  youth  and  pleasure  «^ 

wrapped  around  me  like  a  golden  cloo^' 

and  ere  I  knew  it  the  crowd,  with  M**^ 

quet  in  their  midst,  had  passed  away, 

all  around  me  in  the  quiet  garden  uf 

youth,  the  roses  murmured,  "  It  is  be  I 

it  is  he !" 

♦        ♦        «         »        ♦       f 

24  0ctobri. 

When  I  penned  the  last  sentence  of  ■. -^ 
last  letter,  my  dear  friend,  a  yiottsea^ 
feelings  overcame  me :  for  the  joj,  ^  ^ 
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blira,  the  perfume  of  boyhood  and  de- 
light, subdued  my  thought. 

That  is  why  I  did  not  then  proceed  to 
relate  to  you  the  hunting  Idyl,  which  I 
alone  have  invented,  inasmuch  as  Theo- 
critus never  spoke  of  such. 

On  yesterday  week  I  penned  the  fol- 
lowing letter : 

**  To  MOCQUBT  — 

''Your  friend  has  returned  to  you — 
that  is  to  say,  to  boyhood,  to  carelessness, 
to  delight.  He  has  brought  with  him  the 
heart  of  bygone  days — that  is  to  say,  the 
heart  which  once  hung  upon  your  accentS) 
placed  implicit  faith  in  all  your  words, 
yielded  in  all  things  to  your  gulden  teach- 
ings. What  that  heart  now  asks  is  to 
return  once  more  to  the  past :  for  whioh 
reason,  look  for  me  to-morrow  morning, 
armed  with  my  gun  and  fishing  rod.  Au 
revoir." 

Behold  me  now,  mounted  on  a  beauti- 
ful white  mule,  with  a  black  saddle  stud- 
ded with  brass  nails,  housings  of  red 
cloth,  and  silver  stirrups,  whose  pleasant 
jingle  enlivened  the  agreeable  road  along 
which  I  took  my  way.  Pan  urge,  as  my 
friend  has  named  his  mule,  from  his  great 
admiration  of  Master  Fran<;ois  Rabelais, 
was  a  celebrated  racer — a  racer,  you  com- 
prehend, though  a  mule !  and  these  ac- 
coutrements were  his  gala  day  bravery. 

Often  had  I  seen  Pan  urge,  with  his 
long,  mottled  ears,  similar  to  the  hare's, 
bis  small,  slender  legs,  similar  to  the 
deer's,  and  his  sleek,  white  ooat,  as  sof); 
and  glossy  as  velvet,  moving  like  a  fan- 
tastic spirit  on  the  crowded  course,  gam- 
bolling like*a  kitten,  leaping  like  a  play- 
ful spaniel,  and  distancing  without  effort 
all  competitors ! 

And  this  was  why  Panurge,  on  this  oc- 
casion, was  proud  and  restive :  he  knew 
— ^that  wicked  Panurge ! — that  his  friend 
of  old  days  bestrode  him  ;  and  this  was 
why  he  shook,  as  with  internal  laughter, 
at  sight  of  my  fowling  piece  and  long 
fishing  rod,  and  at  my  exhortations  to  him 
to  remember  who  was  mounted  on  his 
back. 

We  came  thus  to  the  abode  of  Mocquet 
— Mocquet  the  huntsman — Mocquet  the 


philosopher  and  savant.    Let  me  describe 
this  unique  dwelling  briefly. 
(Suite prock,  num.) 


V. 


MOTLKT    WARE. 

Author  of  **  Pen  and  Ink  Sketches." 

DAT-DREAMS. 

Great  men,  fond  of  epigram,  have  often 
confounded  literal  philosophers  by  the  as- 
sertion that  nothing  is  impossible — to  the 
determined  spirit,  nothing  wholly  desper- 
ate, unachievable.    The  maxim  is  not  so 
extravagant^s  the  mathematical  philoso- 
phers have  declared — that  race  of  mud 
frogs  who,  if  we  can  believe  the  late  Mr. 
Poe,  hold  as  one  of  their  cardinal  points 
of  faith  that  x  plus  y  is  unequivocally, 
naturally,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
equal  to  z.    I  do  not  hold  with  them  that 
the  epigram  is  merely  an  epigram  where 
truth  is  sacrificed  to  sound ;  but  still  there 
are  many  exceptions  to  its  universal  truth. 
Thus  I  am  convinced  that  one  cannot  day- 
dream in  town ;  that  this  is  a  veritable 
impossibility — an    impossibility  of  the 
true  blood,  the  sangre  aztda,  the  unmis- 
takable breed !     There  are  many  pleas- 
ures, it  is  true,  in  town  existence  not  to 
be  despised.  One  keeps  up  with  the  world 
more  easily  there :  the  great  world,  which 
ever  flows  on,  gladdening  the  eye  with  its 
bright  ripples  and  most  musical  diapa- 
son— its  mysterious  music,  discoursing  of 
the  past  and  coming  years — its  thunder- 
surges  gilded  by  the  sunlight  of  the  noon- 
tide and  the  dawn.    Then  you  Vive  faster 
in  town — get  more  out  of  life,  so  to  speak 
— feel  the  heart  beat  more  strongly  and 
rapidly,  pressed  as  it  is  to  the  great  throb- 
bing,  engine-like   bosom   of   humanity. 
All  this  is  true ;  but  still  there  are  very 
serious  drawbacks  to  a  town  existence. 
You  cannot  think  there  as  you  can  in  the 
quiet  woods;  abovo  all,  you  cannot  dream. 
There  are  no  day-dreams  for  the  poor  city 
dweller.    To  enter  that  fair,  smiling  do- 
main of  the  imagination,  which  the  author 
of  the  **  Reveries"  has  explored  so  suc- 
cessfully-—or  rather,  as  I  should  prefer  to 
say,  the  domain  of  memory — it  is  abso- 
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lutely  necessary  to  go  deep  into  the  coun- 
try. 

So,  leaving  behind  me  every  thought  of 
business,  I  have  come  here  into  the  bright 
autumn  woods  to  dream ;  and,  if  I  write 
at  all,  to  let  my  idle  pen  trace,  if  it  please, 
the  most  ridiculous  fancies — what  the 
world  would  call  ridiculous,  be  it  well  un- 
dersto  )d  !  To-night,  seated  idly  before 
the  smouldering  logs,  which  simmer  and 
crackle,  and  send  wandering  sparks  up 
the  broad  chimney,  I  experience  a  calm 
pleasure,  returning  as  I  do  to  the  fair 
Past.  I  dream  with  blank  eyes,  and  wist- 
ful smiles,  and  fingers  on  my  closed  lids, 
and  am  scarcely  conscious  of  that  which 
happens  round  me.  ^ 

— Dear,  dear  form !  I  am  like  a  boy 
again,  for  that  fair  presence  comes  to 
bless  me !  Most  fond  eyes  I  you  smile  so 
tenderly  upon  me  I  small,  soft  hands, 
your  magical  pressure  is  so  real  round 
my  neck  I  I  almost  feel  the  bright  curls 
rub  against  my  brow  caressingly,  and  the 
warm  cheek  laid  on  my  bosom  I  She  was 
not  a  womtfb — only  a  girl,  as  I  was  but  a 
boy,  and  we  simply  loved  each  other ;  but 
▼ery  fondly — so  fondly  that  the  memory 
of  those  happy  times  now  soothes  and 
softens  me.  Everything  connected  with 
them  is  transformed  too,  and  assumes  a 
yalue  not  its  own,  separate  from  the  asso- 
ciation. I  cannot  bear  the  little  songs 
she  sung — ^how  the  child-like  voice  sings 
in  ray  memory  still !  but  the  very  sun- 
light of  the  dear  smile,  and  subdued  grace 
of  the  tender  lips,  come  to  me  again 
plainly ;  and  the  perfume  of  locust  blos- 
soms, and  of  a  thousand  flowers  oombihed 
with  those  scenes  and  her  I  loved,  flood 
my  heart  with  delicious,  tranquil,  smil- 
ing happiness. 

The  other  day  I  found  in  an  old  pocket 
— ^what  do  you  imagine  ?  a  kiss-verse  I  a 
kiss-verse  received  from  her  in  the  old 
time  ;  and  it  made  me  dream  long.  I 
recalled  distinctly  the  occasion  on  which 
I  had  received  it,  before  she  had  given  her 
heart  to  me  to  keep :  how  she  had  strug- 
gled for  it,  and  pretended  not  to  wish  me 
to  have  it,  and  at  last  abandoned  in  de- 
spair— well  acted — the  attempt  to  force 
it  from  my  grasp.    How  I  dreamed  over 


that  little  scrap  of  paper  I  for  her  small 
hand  touched  it — dear  little  hand ! 

How  beautiful  she  was !  bright,  bright 
face  I  what  end  to  the  desire  of  so  dear  a 
head  !  Her  hair  was  chestnut,  eyes  brown 
— but  clear  as  stars !  and  her  whole  ex- 
pression quiet  and  subdued,  if  deeply  joy- 
ful— a  joy  wliich  displayed  itself  often  in 
low,  unconscious,  and,  ah,  what  musical 
laughter  I  She  was  twilight. incarnate,  or 
rather,  a  clear,  balmy  night.  Had  I 
sought  for  some  appropriate  music  to  ad- 
dress to  her,  I  should  have  chosen  that 
lovely  serenade  of  Donizetti,  commencing, 

"  O  summer  night, 
So  softly  bright!" 

— words  and  music  well  adapted  to  oon* 
vey  the  poor  faint  idea  they  avail  to»  of 
the  dear  form.  You  must  have  heard 
more  than  once  that  delightful  melodj 
floating  on  the  airs  of  night  beneath  some 
fair  lady's  lattice,  flooding  the  trees,  and 
grassy  lawn,  and  the  soft  evening,  dying 
in  the  west,  with  its  wild,  syren-isle-like 
magic.  If  such  be  the  fact,  then  yoa 
may  be  able  partially  to  comprehend  my 
meaning  when  I  say  that  the  mere  pres- 
ence of  the  cherished  heart  I  write  of  in- 
fused into  my  very  soul  a  calm  delight 
such  as  a  poor  mortal  might  experience 
if  some  angel  passed  by  him  in  his  sleep, 
playing  a  divine  harmony  on  a  heavenly 
harp,  and  fanning  him  with  the  blessed 
airs  from  his  long  snowy  wings. 

Dear,  dear  memory!  not  all  the  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to  shall  ever  tear  you 
from  my  heart ;  your  mission  is  to  soften 
me,  and  fill  my  mind,  tossed  feverishly 
on  the  world-ocean,  with  mild  pleasure. 
Like    something    pure    and    soft    and 

quiet but    very     merry     and     iighi- 

hearted — that  little  laughing  moonbeam, 
dearer  to  me  than  all  glittering  sunbeams 
which  have  sought  to  dazzle  me,  shines 
on  me  now  I 

Here  in  the  quiet  autumn  night,  with 
the  cheerful  light  of  the  gay  wood  fire 
upon  me,  all  the  hidden  crypts  of  memo- 
ry are  illuminated,  and  the  little  figure 
shines  so  brightly!  Dear  eves,  bright 
cheeks,  sweet  lips  ! — how  can  I  see  them 
in  the  fettering  town?    I  caimot    But 
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hero  in  the  quiet  coaotry  the  dream  is 
almost  a  reulity ;  I  almost  feel  the  head 
upon  my  shoulder ! 

ON   kS   AUTUMN  EVENING. 

Pinewood  fronts  towards  the  south,  and 
those  who  know  it  well,  as  I  do,  say  that 
all  is  southern  there  and  full  of  sunny 
-warmth — hearts,  faces,  eyes  !  Year  after 
year  the  great  breezes  go  over  it  musi- 
cally, telling  rhythmic  tales  of  distant 
lands,  and  all  the  passing  years  delight 
to  dower  it,  and  its  happy  faces,  with  a 
gorgeous  wealth  of  golden  sunsets — fad- 
ing in  the  west,  and  dying  sorrowfully. 
you  would  say,  at  being  thus  obliged  to 
shine  no  more  upon  the  bright  domain, 
the  dulcet  fields,  and  shadowy  forest 
nooks,  and  velvet  lawn  of  Pinewood,  lov- 
ed 80  long,  dwelt  on  with  so  much  unal- 
loyed delight  in  other  years.  That  I  love 
it  and  its  faces  is  scarcely  strange :  the 
very  idea  of  it  floods  my  heart  with  pleas- 
ure ;  because  the  days  passed  there,  most 
happy  days,  with  no  shadow  anywhere 
upon  them  I  come  back  to  me,  and  all  the 
beautiful  Past,  like  a  delicious  perfums  of 
youth  and  innocence  and  love,  embraces 
me,  and  leads  me,  looking  kindly  in  my 
face,  to  those  other  long-gone  days — the 
happy  days  of  childhood ! 

Observe  how  my  poor  style  breaks  into 
awkward  metaphor,  but  half-expressed, 
and  anything  but  ittustrativeyM  all  meta- 
phors should  be,  of  the  meaning.  But 
tbonght  which  is  genuine  ever  thus  leaves 
iteelf  half  expressed  ;  and 

"  If  the  sense  is  hard 
To  alien  ears,  I  did  not  speak  to  these." 

Those  alien  ears  are  dreadful  critics  I  I 
meant  to  say  that  here  at  Pinewood,  the 
past  time  rises  incarnate  for  me  like  one 
of  those  bright  stars  which  lit  my  youth 
— like  a  fair  maiden  with  long,  glossy 
curls,  and  sparkling,  laughing  eyes,  and 
rose-red  parted  lips,  most  soft  and  tender; 
and  little  hands  that  clasp  my  own,  and 
lead  me  back  from  the  bright  present  to 
the  brighter  days  of  old.  The  little  hand 
has  a  giant's  power  over  me ;  the  tender, 
laughing  eyes,  and  small  face  turned  up 
to    my  own,  are  irresistible.    The  lips 


utter  words  which  sink  into  my  heart 
Those  lips  say  clearly,  in  low,  childlike 
tones,  "  Come  back  with  us  where  we 
were  so  happy,  leaving  for  a  time  jour 
struggling  with  the  world!  Doo^t  be 
busy  all  the  time !  Indeed,  it  is  not  good 
for  yt)U !  Be  idle  some,  and  live  with  us 
again  as  you  used  to !  We  were  so  hap- 
py here  in  the  old  homestead ;  and  you 
know  this  was  only  one  of  the  pluccs 
where  we  were  very  happy — me  and  you 
— in  the  dear  old  times.  You  were  in 
love  then,  you  know  !  You  needn't  laugh, 
and  say  'pshaw!'  and  turn  away.  I  do 
believe  you  are  blushing!  Poor  Pen! 
But  don't  blush:  don't  be  ashamed  of  it, 
or  of  her!  You  will  not  be  asham'd  of 
tne,  now/  will  you  ?  It  is  not  disagreea- 
ble for  you  to  feel  my  hand  in  yours,  is 
it  ?  or  to  feel  my  eyes  fixed  on  yours,  and 
to  know  I  am  at  your  side?  Tender 
Pen  !  I  didn't  think  you  would  be  asham- 
ed of  me,  or  her,  or  anything  that  hap- 
pened at  old  Pinewood,  or  in  other  places 
where  we  two.  Pen — you  and  me — were 
very  happy  in  the  nice  old  times!" 

** Ashamed?"  Could  you  dream  it? 
*'  Disagreeable !"  IIow  imagine  such  a 
thing  !  Your  voice  is  far  too  tender,  your 
little  hand  too  soft,  your  parted  lips  too 
lovely,  beautiful,  long-cherished  spirit  of 
the  Pant,  for  me  to  turn  from  you.  Turn 
from  you  !  Rather  to  you — rather  run  to 
you,  with  open  arms,  and  eager  eyes,  and 
happy,  laughing  lips,  to  clasp  once  more 
in  the  fond  arms,  to  the  true  breast,  the 
little,  laughing  maiden  who  thus — taking 
to  herself  the  semblance  of  my  buried 
love — beguiles  me  so  completely  from  the 
present  time  to  leap  with  me,  joined  in 
one  close  embrace,  into  the  sunlit  waters, 
clear  and  fresh,  which  never  more,  I  fear- 
ed, would  cool  my  fevered  life.  Never, 
no  never !  while  this  poor  "  machine  is  to 
him"  what  it  is  ! 

This  is  what  the  past  time  says  to  me 
at  Pinewood.  And  not  alone  it  comes  I 
Alone  never,  but  surrounded  with  a  thous- 
and country  sounds,  and  lights,  and  ob- 
jects, which  by  deathless  association  are 
a  part  of  it.  Last  night  I  heard  the  ne- 
groes singing  at  their  gay  "  corn-shuck- 
ing;" and  as  the  rude  African  refrain 
came  floating  from  the  distant  barn,  my 
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whole  country  boyhood  came  to  me  again ; 
and,  like  a  magical  harmony,  that  roagh 
strain  raised  np  again  all  that  long-buried 
youth,  the  memory  of  which  is  now  so 
dear  to  me.  Nothing,  it  is  true,  could  be 
ruder. 

"  John  came  down  the  hollow  !" 

was  the  chorus,  I  believe ;  but  what  was 
unmistakable  was  the  well  known  intona- 
tion, which  the  negroes  never  change  from 
generation  to  generation.  In  fact,  nothing 
could  be  more  like  what  it  was  in  my 
childhood :  no  stage  tradition  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  King  Richard  started  from 
his  dream  in  Shakspeare's  time,  and  so 
still  rigidly  preserved,  could  be  more  per- 
fectly despotic  than  the  African  habitudes 
of  singing.  There  it  was,  as  in  the  old 
days,  as  full  of  weird,  uncouth  harmony 
as  ever — never  to  be  blotted  out,  as  that 
cannot  be  which  it  brought  to  me  so 
plainly  while  I  listened.  Another  sound 
came  to  me  but  a  moment  since — the  tin- 
kle of  the  bells  of  cattle;  the  cattle  slow- 
ly wending  homewards,  just  as  they  did 
when  Gray,  stretched  in  the  churchyard, 
listened  to  their  lowings,  here  in  the  gol- 
den autumn  sunset.  Beautiful,  uncouth 
songs !  rich  music  of  the  simple  and  mo- 
notonous bells  I  magical  autumn  sun- 
set I  All  to  me  bring  back  the  past  time, 
DOW  so  dimly  seen,  but  rising  ever  and 
anon  like  a  great  sunlight  mountain  in 
the  rear — a  glory  and  a  joy ! 

Well,  well  I  let  the  great  sunset  flood 
the  trees  for  me,  and  slowly  waning  surge 
away  in  crimson  waves  across  the  forests  I 
What  cannot  merge  away  are  all  those 
happy  days  at  Pinewood  here,  at  dear 
old  Sunny  slope,  and  farther  still  at  Red- 
bud,  where  my  boyhood,  like  a  roseate 
dream,  went  onward,  and  waned  slowly, 
swallowed  in  the  sea  of  years.  Bright 
Past!  0  gracious  and  serene  image, 
blessing  me  with  tender  looks,  you,  you, 
are  all  my  own  !  The  midnight  twilight 
lies  now  on  the  world,  and  the  chirp  of 
birds  mingles  with  the  rustling  leaves 
that  snade  the  sunset  from  these  idle 
lines.  Yon  cannot,  Past  time,  leave  like 
the  rich  light — for  you  are  all  my  own, 
my  own  for  ever  I 


TEHPORIS  ACTI  TOCES. 

In  my  last  idle  letter  written  in  the  red 
beautiful  autumn  evening,  I  told  you 
what  the  spirit  of  the  Past  said  to  me — 
that  tender  and  fair  "  maiden  with  long 
glossy  curls;  and  sparkling,  laughing 
eyes;  and  rose-red,  parting  lips,  most 
soft  and  tender;  and  little  hands  that 
clasp  my  own,  and  lead  me  back  from 
the  bright  present  to  the  brighter  days  of 
old."  To-night  by  the  good  log  fire, 
while  stillness  holds  her  throne  in  the 
dim-lighted  room,  methinks,  like  Hamlet, 
I  see  *'  in  my  mind's  eye"  that  little 
spirit  once  again !  even  that  I  feel  the 
tender  arms  around  my  neck,  and  the 
low  child-voice  whisper  in  my  ear — words 
of  remonstrance,  but  also  of  deep  love 
and  comfort.    Listen : 

*'  Gome,  come,  old  Pen  !"  the  still  lipc 
whisper,  and  a  musical  low  laughter,  like 
a  magical  undertone,  accompanies  the 
words,  "  come,  come  I  let  us  talk  a  little, 
please,  as  we  were  wont  before  you  grew 
to  be  a  '  business  man,'  and  began  to 
feel  some  scorn  for  me— poor  little  me ! 
It  was  not  well  to  feel  that  scorn  towards 
me,  Pen  ;  for  you  know  I  am  small  and 
weak  and  very  quiet,  covered  with  the 
leaves  fallen  on  me,  like  another  babe  ia 
the  woods,  and  borne  down  with  the  gremt 
weight  of  years.  But  on  reflection  I  ac- 
quit you  of  that  charge,  and  do  not  be- 
lieve you  ever  scorned  me,  only  forgot 
me,  worried  by  so  many  things  to  think 
of.  Then  my  two  enemies, — for  even  I 
have  enemies, — the  Present  and  the  Fu- 
ture, were  powerful  attractions ;  and 
what  wonder  you  should  listen  to  themt 
Well,  listen  still;  but  do  not  let  them 
win  your  heart  from  me— your  litUe 
friend,  who  tried  her  best  to  make  yoa 
happy  in  her  humble  way,  and  even  now, 
I  see  plainly  by  your  smiling,  does  not 
sue  in  vain  for  a  few  tender  thoughts. 
Love  me.  Pen — you  will  not  regret  it: 
for  I  love  you  very  much,  indeed  I  do, 
and  weep  and  laugh  with  you  in  all  jonr 
sorrows  and  delights.  Comet  let  me 
rest  my  hand  upon  your  brow  and  talk 
to  you.  We've  known  each  other  long, 
and  friends  may  speak  without  reserve. 
I  have  watched  you,  dear  Pen,  and  eeen 
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joa  when  you  liUle  thought  of  roe,  in 
all  the  days  of  your  worldly  pilgrimage. 
I  have  been  with  you  in  court,  when 
those  cruel  men  seemed  to  take  pleasure 
in  worrying  and  annoying  you,  until  you 
learned  to  oppose  them  with  their  Own 
weapons  ;  and  when  your  bow  and  spear 
had  been  triumphant  and  made  captives, 
I  have  looked  on  your  flushed  brow  un- 
seen by  you.  But  ah !  pour  Pen,  in  that 
loud  hurly-burly  of  so  many  '  learned 
friends,'  your  opponents  always  the 
learned'  ones  I  I  have  felt  inexpressi- 
ble pain  to  find  you  had  forgotten  me. 
True,  I  am  not  worthy,  many  persons 
would  Bay,  to  hold  your  heart,  in  prefer- 
ence to  those  stern  delights  of  condict 
and  glad  triumph  ;  but  no !  yott  would 
not  say  so,  nor  indeed  think  it  Look  at 
me.  Pen:  am  I  not  fairer  than  those 
stern  companions.  Battle  and  Victory? 
Do  yon  find  the  same  love  light  in  their 
eyes?  Do  they  not  give  to  you  hard, 
mailed  hands,  because  you  force  them  to 
extend  those  hands,  and  do  I  not  in  place 
of  such  give  you  poft,  loving  hands  that 
clasp  your  own  joyfully,  with  deepest 
fondness  and  affection  ?  Have  you  found 
in  those  angry  brows  and  hostile  eyes 
anything  quite  as  soft  as  mine  ?  Never, 
poor  Pen  I  and  I  have  found  you  turn  to 
me  ever  for  relief,  as  a  rude  soldier  rests 
his  head  on  some  fond  loving  bosom, 
there  to  slumber  peacefully,  forgetting 
all  the  alarms  of  war,  the  shouting,  the 
'eloquent  bursts,'  and  triumphed!  Never 
have  you  quite  forgotten  me;  a  blessing 
on  you  for  it  I 

•'  And  I  have  peeped  over  your  shoul- 
der. Pen,  when  you  have  traced  those 
■ketches  which  filled  up  pleasantly  so 
many  idle  hours,  in  which  you  placed 
joar  heart  so  often  on  the  page.  I  like 
those  sketches  very  much,  especially 
where,  abandoning  all  thought  of  *  shin- 
inji;,'  you  allowed  your  pen  to  interpret 
in  its  own  way,  without  any  art  or  pre- 
meditation, the  vagaries  of  thought.  For 
yoa  are  not  *  strong,'  poor  Pen,  or  *  bril- 
liant.' I  never  felt  it  necessary  to  flatter 
joa  by  saying  that  to  you.  No  word  of 
▼ours  will  ever  shape  the  destinies  of 
the  world,  or  any  part  in  it,  I  fear.  Still 
there  was  another  kind  of  merit  in  your 


idle  lines,  the  merit  of  sincerity,  and 
earnestness,  and  true  expression — all 
trick  thrown  to  the  winds — of  real  feel- 
ings I  You  remember  when  you  wrote 
about  the  poor  poet  in  his  garret; — 
very  idle  pages,  full  of  *  childishness,' 
and  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  stern 
men  for  a  single  moment!  Still  those 
pages  pleased  me,  and  I  now  value  them 
far  more  than  those  other  doings  of  your 
pen,  which  kind  friends  of  yours  have 
praised  and  thought  so  well  of.  And  do 
you  know  why  I  value  them  ?  Because 
they  are  the  pure  offspring  of  your 
brighter  hours,  when  the  garish  world, 
with  all  its  bustle  and  turmoil,  and  hard 
reality,  passed  from  you,  and  putting 
aside  with  gentle  hands  the  messengers 
of  profit  and  ambition,  and  success  in 
life,  you  came  with  glad  feet  to  see  me 
in  my  bright  domain  of  sun  and  shadow- 
land!  You  came!  and  with  you  airy 
forms  of  little  children  with  bright  eyes 
and  tender  lips,  in  whose  soft  smiles  you 
found  such  solace  for  your  weary  spirit 
and  heart.  Always  love  children.  Pen  t 
and  strive  to  be  like  them.  It  is  only 
shallow  souls  who  do  not  see  in  them  the 
primal  light  of  heaven, — something  of 
its  great  purity,  and  joy,  and  beauty. 
Grow  like  them.  Pen !  a  greater  than 
myself  has  told  you  it  will  be  well  for 
you — best  of  all  for  you  ! 

And  not  alone  in  your  bright  days 
have  I  been  near  you,  cheering  you,  and 
holding  up  your  drooping  head — in  those 
dark  days,  too,  now  a  quiet  recollection 
for  you,  shrined  in  your  heart  of  hearts, 
to  make  you  purer,  and  give  power  to 
you,  to  keep  yourself  unspotted  from  the 
trials  and  temptations  of  the  world.  Lot 
me  not  now  remind  you  of  those  days 
that  wore  away  like  dreadful  dreams, 
leaving  the  sweat  of  agony,  the  dews  of 
delirium  almost  on  your  brow.  They 
came  and  Vrent,  the  visitation  of  benefi- 
cent Providence,  which  does  all  things 
for  the  best.  Do  not  pass  often  into  that 
dark  land  of  shadows,  for  the  heart  bears 
only  a  certain  weight:  but  still  do  not 
lose  from  memory  the  lesson  ! 

'*  Ah  !  tender  Pen !  how  many  happy 
days  full  of  the  great  sunlight,  and  of 
hope  and  joy,  have  we  two  seen  together, 
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to  balance  those  hours  of  agony.     Dwell 
rnther  on  those  days  with  quiet  joy  ;  days 
•when  with  all  your  faults  you  were  very 
dearly  loved,   grand  consohition  in   the 
great  purging  tempestR  of  this  life  !  and 
cherished  hy  noble  hearts,  full  of  true 
greatness    and    sincerity    and    eminent 
truth.     Be  thankful  for  those  days  and 
the  love  of  those  fond  hearts,  which  I 
your  little  frien-l  gave  to  you,  as  a  never- 
fading  joy  to  you,  a  treasure  which  all 
the  world  cannot  wrest  from  your  heart  I 
Shakspeare — one  of  my  greatest  friends, 
for  see  this  beautiful  diamond  circlet  on 
my  brow  !  he  bound  it  there  for  ever! — 
Shakspeare  has  told  you  how  the  bloody 
boar  of  Gloucester    exclaimed  on  that 
last  uight  when  I  tormented  bim  with 
dreams : 

*  I    sliall   despair. — There   is   no   creature 
loves  me, 
And  if  I  die  no  soul  will  pity  me !' 

So  live  that  when  you  come  to  die,  there 
may  be  many  hearts  to  love  you,  many 
to  pity  you.  Be  a  true  gentleman  in  all 
things.  Pen,  if  your  poor  heart  will  not 
permit  you  to  be  what  is  grander  still,  a 
Chri;?tian,  a  gentleman  in  all  things  !  not 
a  thing  made  up  of  shreds,  and  patches, 
talking  always  of  its  '  blood,'  and  '  fam- 
ily,' and  what  its  ancestors  have  done  for 
it,  as  if  that  blood,  and  ancestry,  and 
family  gave  it  the  right  to  rest  in  supine 
sloth,  and  turn  to  vice  by  a  prescriptive 
right.  No !  rather  be  simply  true  and 
honest,  with  a  gentle  spirit  in  your 
bosom,  'Tis  not  to  scorn  the  noble- 
hearted  men  and  women  of  your  lineage, 
to  strive  to  rise  up  to  their  level,  and  to 
honour  them,  and  show  their  ghosts  that 
hover  over  you  fn  the  viewless  realms  of 
space,  that  you  are  not  unworthy  of 
them. 

"And  now,  Pen,"  the  low  cheerful 
voice  goes  on  with  clear  silvery  laughter 
full  of  hope  and  joy,  **  now  that  I  rise  to 
leave  you,  taking  away  from  your  brow 
the  hand  laid  on  it,  and  my  own  from 
your  shoulder,  and  my  hair  that  has 
fallen  about  them,  from  your  cheeks  and 
eyes ;  now  that  I  go  to  give  comfort  to 
so  many  other  hearts,  whose   friend  I  am 


as  I  am  your^,  a  last  word  about  th« 
Present  and  the  Future — serfs  of  mine 
who  labour  for  me  still,  like  gsy  i>tre«iii9 
that,  passing  through  so  many  Bummer 
landscapes,  fall  into  the  waitingsea.    IH> 
not  let  the  bright  billows  of  the  Preses^t 
sing  for  you  a  mere  idle  song;  but  f'tri'v^^ 
to  cat<:h  the  mysterious  meaning  ufth^^i 
undertone,     and    wresting    fruni   tb^u 
their  rich  secret,  shrine  it  in  your  hetft^vt 
The  golden  year  is  ever  with  joo.     X) 
not  sigh : 

*  But   we   grow  old,   ah !    when  shall       m. 

men's  good 
Be  each  man's  rule,  and  universal  Pet^^ 
Lie  like  a  shaA  of  light  across  tlieUnd^ 
And  like  a  lane  of  beams  athwart  the  m4Bt 
Through  all  the  circle  of  the  golden  ye^*"  • 

but  rather  in  place  of  spending  froitl^^ 
hours  in  sighing  thus,  believe 


*  That  unto  him  who  works,  and  feeli 

works, 
This  same  grand  year  is  ever  at  the  door- 

So  shape  the  bright  Present,  thit  tb« 
Future  digging  it  up  may  find  a  prieeletf 
image  to  take  pattern  by ;  and  then  wh«i 
I  in  turn  inherit  that  Future  &nd  thif 
Present,  I  shall  take  them  to  mt  biiwai 
witliout  fear  of  thorns,  as  you  msj! 

"  Farewell :  the  autumn  dies  for  job 
and  all,  carrying  another  year  awtj  to 
winter-land,  where  the  North  winds  will 
blow  the*dry  leaves  together  for  his  bed, 
wherein  he'll  die  !     Do  not  regret  bin; 
do  not  sigh   wearily   because  all  those 
bright  forms  and  faces  faded  for  juu  into 
heavy  mist ;  because  those  tender  w«»rdi 
and  looks  have  flown   away  like  birdi 
whose  brilliant  plumage  wanes  ss  they 
take  the  sky  with  outstretched  wioj^ 
and  perish,   swallowed  up  by  the  fc^ 
reaching  azure.     Those  looks  and  wordi 
were  very  dear   to  you,  and  shall  no* 
wholly  die ;  the  birds  so  flying  «ft  *^ 

•  fluting  their  wild  carol,'  shall  return, or 
at  least  I  will  bring  them  back  tojon* 
and  you  shall  gaze  into  their  eyes  and 
smoothe  their  plumes,  and  so  carewioS 
them,  find  a  new  beauty  in  them,  not 
seen  there  before.  The  long  taper  wingi 
of  angels,  ruflling  their  brilliant  plumage, 
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■hall  Bcarce  be  more  fair !  And  so  with 
blessiDgH,  Pen,  I  go  from  you — hut  your 
friend  always  to  the  end  of  time  !" 

It  faded  out,  the  Trtle  tender  muflic, 
and  silence  held  her  throne  again  in  the 
dim-lighted  room. 

A   FAREWELL. 

Well,  so  these  happy  days  at  Pinewood 
have  pas.<<ed  onward ;  fair  faces,  graceful 
forms — but  not  more  graceful  than  the 
forms  of  old  I — have  given  their  bright 
attraction  to  the  time ;  and  all  those 
scenes,  the  pleasant  walks,  the  autumn 
trees,  the  sunny  mornings,  now  belong 
to  the  little  laughing  one  who  last  night 
whispered  in  my  ear  such  hopeful  words 
— the  little  laughing  spirit  of  the  Past ! 
I  do  not  complain  that  to-morrow  I  again 
sail  forth  into  the  sea  of  active  life,  where 
all  is  struggling ;  where  we  must  strike 
such  good  honest  blows  upon  each  other's 
crests;  where  the  strongest  takes  the 
prize.  It  is  but  just ;  and  happy  is  that 
DKin  who  in  his  life-battle  meets  only 
with  such  open  foes.  What  true  man 
would  complain  of  having  such,  or  of  the 
necessity  of  joining  in  that  battle? 
Friend,  do  not  repine,  or  shrink  from 
your  plain  duty.  Life  is  not  an  idle, 
sweet  do-nothing — a  dolce  far  niente^  as 
in  fairy-land — but  a  real,  earnest  thing, 
which  you  mu8t  take  your  part  in,  and 
fiill,  or  go  on  triumphant  in  your  ct'Urse 
in  !  The  set/nto  par  esser  ftlice,  is  not  to 
be  on  banks  of  violets  and  dream  away 
the  hours  given  you  to  be  improved  by 
the  all-wise  Providence  which  watches 
over  all.  No  I  were  this  world  a  fairy- 
land of  ro^es,  and  gay  sunlight  and  per- 
fume, instead  of  the  "  God's  fact,"  which 
it  is,  that  might  be  so:  but  it  is  far  other, 
friend  I  It  is  a  place  to  struggle  in,  a 
theatre  for  duty,  an  arena  upon  which 
the  true  earnest  man  enters,  armed  and 
ready  for  the  conflict,  that  hand-to-hand, 
mortal  conflict,  which  no  one  need  flat- 
ter himself  he  can  or  should  avoid  :  the 
conflict  against  inimical  forces,  stubborn 
breasts,  against  falsehood  and  all  the 
doers  of  injustice,  against 
'•The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's 

contumely, 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes  I'* 


Those  unworthy  are  the  dominant  nam- 
bers ;  the  true  men  are  not  in  the  ma- 
jority ;  rather  do  the  untrue,  false,  and 
foul,  well  in  the  world.  Against  them, 
let  us  go  forth  in  arms,  and  without 
mercy  put  the  poniard  underneath  their 
gorgets,  till  the  red  blood  spouts  forth, 
and  the  obscene  carcass  lies  a  jest  for 
men  and  gods ;  let  us  battle  with  them 
d  Vautrance^  and  so  overcome  them,  or 
fall  before  them  I  This  is  our  duty, 
brother,  not  to  dream  in  the  calm  autumn 
always,  however  proper  it  may  be  to  come 
and  gather  new  strength  here  in  the 
quiet  sunsets. 

"  I  hold  it  good,  good  things  should 
pass,"  and  I  do  not  complain  that  I  am 
now  about  to  go  from  the  pleasant  faces 
and  dear  scenes  which  have  so  often  made 
me  happy — those  of  Pinewood.  Let  the 
rich  sunset  stream  away,  heaving  aloft 
its  golden-canvassed  ships  and  flocks  of 
birds  to  the  bright,  undiscovered  land  be- 
yond ;  let  the  fair  mornings  strew  their 
frost  jewels  on  the  grass,  and  gild  the 
laughing  streams ;  let  the  far -echoing  gun 
and  baying  hound  and  merry  huntsman's 
bugle,  fill  the  crimson  woods  with  jubi- 
lant sound ;  I  do  not  repine  at  that.  I 
have  drunk  the  delicious  draught  of  au- 
tumn to  the  bottom,  and  now  can  gaze 
without  regret  upon  the  red  clusters  of 
bright  grapes  carved  in  the  goblet's  side 
without  regret :  without  wishing  that  the 
cup  were  once  more  filled  for  me  with  the 
rich  wine  of  pleasure.  The  sweet  song  of 
Violet  is  very  lovely,  but  very  bad  philoso- 
phy.   Why  should  the  soul  be  filled  with 

"Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  de- 
spair, 
In  gazing  on  the  happy  autumn  fields, 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more!" 

Those  days  are  gone :  they  shall  come 
back  no  more  for  ever,  and  though  I  do 
not  quarrel  with  day-dreaming  over  them 
— how  could  I  consistently  ? — still  I  deny 
that  any  one  has  the  right,  unless  indeed 
those  days  were  very  sorrowful,  to  weep 
over  them.  No  friend !  this  is  not  true 
philosophy.  Forget  your  days  of  anguish, 
but  dwell  as  long  and  as  serenely  as  you 
may  upon  the  joyous  days.  £ach  in  its 
place :  business  and  pleasure :  active  life 
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and  dreaming: — that  is  the  last  word 
which  the  unworthy  writer,  over  whose 
vagaries  you,  no  doubt,  have  laughed, 
says  to  yuu  1 

The  day  dies  slowly,  and  the  whole  fair 
Yirginin  landscape  slowly  veils  itself.  The 
sunsets  of  ray  Blue-Ridge-dominated  land 
have  made  Die  love  them  all,  and  never 
one  comes  to  me,  but  is  a  pure  pleasure.  I 
have  seen  them  bounding  like  a  red-strip- 
ed tiger  over  the  blue  mountains,  or  slowly 
sink  like  a  great  monarch's  blood-dyed 
banner  through  the  upright  spears  of  ta- 


pering pine  trees,^  in  the  mountiuii  and 
the  lowland  ;  both  are  beautiful  to  me. 
They  speak  to  me  of  happy  days  passed 
long  ago,  of  evening  sounds,  the  cattle- 
bells,  and  cries  of  wild  geese  flying  Soath, 
and  boys  and  maidens  coming  home  with 
laughter :  this  is  what  sunset  talks  to  me 
about  everywhere.  Beautiful  coloors, 
magical  sounds  ! 

The  reality  and  the  memory  are  enough; 
I  can  go  back  now  happy  and  content 
And  so,  dear  Pinewood,  I  am  gone  from 
you  I 


<  •  •  •  I 
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There's  a  little,  green  grave  on  the  churchyard's  far  slope — 

A  sad  little  grave,  on  the  side  of  the  hill — 
Where  an  exquisite  form,  of  beatiiied  HoPK, 
Seems  instinct  with  life  that  is  holy  and  still — 

The  morn's  blushing  quiet — and  eventide's  close, 
With  sunshine,  and  shadow,  and  dewy  repose, 
Bathe  the  consecrate  turf  with  a  beauty  serene — 
As  though  angels  were  waiting  there — sleeping  unseen. 

There's  a  grave  close  at  hand,  but  no  symbol  of  woe 

On  its  flower-crowned  bosom  appealingly  lies — 
Where  TatJTH — mute  in  prayer — gleameth  warm  with  the  glow 
Of  the  light  that  is  phut  from  the  earth  by  the  skies — 

And  fresh  Immortellkb,  in  their  saints'  robes  of  white — 
And  low-trailing  Liliks — sweet  "  plants  of  the  light — '* 
Seem  prophecies  Spring's  showery  pity  hath  given, 
Of  love  that  blooms  pure  and  perennial  in  Heaven. 

Another  I  ah !  weep  whore  the  broken  shaft  tells — 
Of  manhood  gone  down  in  its  chivalrous  pride — 
Did  his  fate  mif»s  the  music  of  tender  Farewells  1 
Did  he  fall  with  no  ministering  help  by  his  side? 

How  genial  the  thought  that  has  wrought  on  the  base 

Of  the  vine-enwreathed  column  sweet  Charitt's  face.  * 

As  she  ponders  the  record  of  deeds  nobly  done, 

While  her  hands  weave  the  laurels  those  actions  have  won. 

Three  graves  lie  abreast — in  the  eve's  golden  haze, 

And  groups  of  pale  flowers  watch  over  their  rest — 
No  legends  lament  the  brief  flow  of  their  days — 
They  sleep  in  the  city  whose  silence  is  blest ! 

Lo!  Charity's  veil  lies  unfurled  at  her  feet, 

Faith  points  where  the  BRiDSand  the  Brioeoroom  shall  meet — 

While  Hope — on  the  little  green  grave  seems  to  say 

That  the  child's  dream  of  life  has  grown  luminous  day. 

B^LTTifORK,  Sept.^  1858. 
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PREFACE. 

Lefs  be  honest  for  once.  The  writer 
of  this  work  can  afford  to  tell  the  truth. 
It  is  this :  One  writes  novels  now-a-dajs 
as  one  orders  his  gloves — bj  the  dozen, 
and  as  a  matter  of  coarse.  The  mental 
labour  is  trifling.  One  must  not  foil; 
therefore  one  must  be  odd,  and  that's 
easy  enough.  You  have  before  you  all 
the  elements  of  fact  and  fiction  ;  combine 
them  in  some  new  way — the  thing  is 
done;  jou  are  a  successful  author,  and 
all  the  more  so  for  being  slightly  incog. 
Par  exempUf  a  compound  of  algebra  and 
love,  with  a  little  Sanscrit,  would  be  sure 
to  take.  In  a  treatise  which  my  amanu- 
ensis is  now  engaged  upon,  entitled 
"Novels,  and  the  Pulite  Art  of  Novel- 
ing,''  this  idea  is  elaburated. 

The  forthcoming  work  was  constructed 
thus:  Imprimis — I  collected  a  couple 
of  dozen  of  unusual  anecdotes,  chiefly 
French.  My  purpose  was  to  have  ioter- 
mized  these  with  the  plot,  and  so  much 
of  classical  knowledge  as  I  could  remem- 
ber or  obtain  out  of  some  two  or  three 
classical  lexicons  and  dictionaries  of  quo- 
tations. 

A  word  about  plot.  Plot  is  a  humbug, 
or  if  not,  it  is  well  for  you  to  contend 
that  it  is,  because  the  reverse  has  for 
some  decades  past  been  universally  be- 
lieved. My  plot  is  a  mere  tray  of  wicker- 
work,  the  interstices  of  which  are  not 
large  enough  to  see  through ;  but  the  tray 
serves  to  display  the  fancy  ware  of  my 
various  learning. 

Another  word  about  language.  Lan- 
guage in  a  novel  should  be  a  little  pe- 
culiar. All  foreign  languages  inserted 
here  and  there  do  very  well ;  but  even 
year  English  had  best  be  a  little  outrd. 
A  moment's  reflection  will  show  you  tliat 
ahorse  can  be  ciUed  a  quadruped,  and 
Bakephalus  (you  see  I  spell  it  with  a 
**  k")  will  be  suggested  to  you.  Extend 
this  moment  of  reflection  to  two  moments, 


and  you  will  be  enabled  to  express  the 
most  ordinary  fact  in  very  striking  lan- 
guage indeed. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  lost  the 
paper  containing  my  couple  of  dozen  of 
anecdotes,  and  have  been  dining  too  freely 
of  late  to  express  myself  very  unusually. 
My  novel  is  therefore  defective  and 
partial.    Otherwise  it  is  very  fine. 

Numcro  45  bis.  Rue  de  la  Chaussee 
D'Antin,  lOth  October,  1858. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  Heroic  Age  was  built  exclusively 
upon  muscle ;  so  also  the  Age  of  Chivalry; 
and  muscle  will  continue  to  tell  through 
all  coming  time.  Anatomists  have  not 
dissected  the  brain  as  carefully  as  have 
the  poets,  and  more  particularly  the 
novelists.  Every  hero  has  a  muscular 
mind  as  well  as  a  muscul&r  body,  but  still 
regards  his  body  as  peculiarly  himself. 
He  is  not  conceited  because  he  can  solve 
the  most  abstract  problems  of  science  of 
whatsoever  sort,  but  if  he  can  knock  a 
bull  down  with  his  naked  fist,  he  feels 
proud.  Napoleon,  in  the  presence  of 
Murat,  lifted  2,400  kilogrammes  of  snuff 
with  the  muscles  of  his  ear,  and  thought 
more  of  the  feat  than  he  did  of  the  bridge 
ivt  Lodi. 

At  boarding-school  we  learn  the  Greek 
alphabet  and  how  to  play  shinny ;  we  also 
obtain  vague  notions  about  horse-flesh ;  a 
boarding-school  is  therefore  a  good  point 
of  departure  for  a  novel.  Neither  Homer 
nor  Hafiz  ever  went  to  boarding-subool; 
hence  they  were  not  prepared  to  write 
popular  novels,  suitable  for  Misses  and 
largish  boys. 

Dutheboys  Hall,  in  Yorkshire,  was  the 
most  celebrated  boarding-school  in  all 
Connecticut.  But,  apart  from  the  interest 
that  attaches  to  it  in  consequence  of  this 
novel,  it  was  not  remarkable,  except  as 
the  temporary  residence  of  a  fellow  of 
the  name  of  Dickens — a  milksop,  who 
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knew  nothing  about  boxing.  I  am  told 
he  hus  written  many  books,  but  as  none 
of  them  contain  a  Greek  quotation,  I  have 
cut  them. 

I  arriNC'l  at  Dothel^ys  in  an  afternoon 
of  tlie  tnwny  Autumn.  Feeling  very 
badly  about  the  stomach,  I  "went  out  to 
eee  the  boys  play  shinny,  and  there  I 
found  Gi  Deadwood.  A  sublimer  mass  of 
youthful  muscle  mine  eyes  never  beheld. 
Imagine  the  head  of  Antinous  affixed  to 
the  body  of  Tom  Ilyer — you  have  a  vigor- 
ous, beautiful  and  exact  conception  of  my 
hero. 

lie  was  just  turned  of  sixteen,  stood 
BIX  feet  two  in  his  socks,  (they  were  of 
the  finest  quality,)  measured  forty-nine 
inches  in  the  clear  around  the  chest,  and 
weighed  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
pounds  nett.  His  genius  was  no  less  ter- 
rible than  his  strength  ;  indeed  his  brain, 
particular!}'  the  cerebellum  and  the  corti- 
cal portion  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  cere- 
brum, was  all  muscle.  The  Adminible 
Crichton  and  Abelard,  both  combined, 
were  the  merest  circumstance  to  him. 
lie  took  all  the  prizes  in  the  school  with 
weary  reluctance,  and  fourteen  of  the 
best  boys  in  the  establishment  were  con- 
sidered scarcely  a  match  for  him  in  any 
game.  His  wind  was  remarkably  superior, 
as  was  his  fondness  for  Greek,  and  his 
aptitude  for  the  great  game  of  Ten-Pins. 
Julius  Caesar  and  Alkibiadcs  (mark  the 
*'k'')  ought  to  have  known  him.  He 
was  every  inch  a  gentleman,  else  I  should 
never  have  mentioned  him. 

Prof  )undly  sick  at  the  stomach  I  gazed 
at  the  game  of  shinny.  Presently  some 
of  the  boys  gathered  around  me,  as  the 
Argive  priests  were  wont  to  gather  round 
a  new  sacrifice.  Amongst  the  number 
was  a  stout  brute,  whose  nick-name  was 
Fatty  Clack.  He  made  fun  of  me.  Up 
comes  Gi  Deadwood,  and,  learning  my 
name,  asked  if  I  were  related  to  the 
C'Astors  of  Pollux  Place.  Bein^  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  he  said  tj)  Fatty  Clack, 
in  tone  that  Pericles  would  have  envied, 
"let  him  alone." 

The  undaunted  brute  persisted  in  jeer- 
ing me.  Gi  said  not  a  word,  but  his 
manly  and  mighty  jaw  protruded  in  wrath 
as  he  caught  Fatty  Clack  by  the  seat  of 


his  breeches  and  threw  him  over  a  fence, 
breaking  both  of  his  legs.    Deadwood  re- 
garded  the   writhing  wretch  a  moment 
with  a  Jove-liLe  sneer,  and,  Dinttering 
the  single  word  kvu»,  >ra1ked  away  as  \f 
nothing  had  happened.    So  Sathan  strode 
athwart    the    burning    marl   of   Hell. 
From  that  hour   I   was  safe  in  Khod]« 
and  became  Gi's  devoted  boot-lick,  Bo&* 
well  and  historian. 

En  passant,  I  must  not  forget  to  B&3 
something  about  myself.     My  name   mj 
already  before  you — CAstor.    Mjboai 
ness  in  this  world  has  been  obsequioosl^ 
to  follow  Deadwood,  to  worship  him,  ackc 
to  chronicle  his  life,  mach  of  the  ffl(»r« 
Hellenic  and  Equestrian  portions  of  vhioli 
I  am  sadly  compelled  to  omit.    For  Oi 
was  a  consummate  jockey,  and  ran  hoives 
from  Long  Island  to  Metairie.    Also,  1m 
played  Ten-Pins,  as  I  have  stated;  bat 
of  this  more  hereafter. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Gi  and  myself  went  to  Prioceton  to 
college.  Here  he  became  more  mcMoIff 
and  more  thoughtful,  reading  Euripida 
continually,  and  abstaining  from  socletji 
lest  his  great  strength  should  excite  tbe 
envy  of  some  Southern  student,  and  con- 
pel  him  to  kill  him  with  a  flip  of  the  fore- 
finger to  keep  from  being  shot  or  stabbed. 

*'LaJ€UMSS€  est  U  temps  des  iUutw^ 
but  Deadwood  avoided  the  sex  as  the 
Spartans  avoided  honesty.  He  kepfc 
a  pair  of  $500  trotters,  and  a  saddk 
horse,  named  Thersite?,  because  uf  bii 
viciousness.  We  shall  hear  of  thi»  •«*« 
again.  He  also  perfected  himself  in  Ten- 
Pins.  Here  I  may  as  well  tell  his  prow- 
ess in  this  respect. 

From  the  age  of  eighteen  to  the  day 
of  his  death  he  never  failed  to  make  a 
Ten-Strike,  except  when  he  played  fora 
certain  number,  no  more  and  no  le*'.  By 
Hephaestus!  ho  was  a  supremo  nrtistm 
Ten-Pins.  How  divine  this  game  is! 
Was  it  known  to  the  Athenians  ?  I  hw* 
not  time  to  consult  Anthon  or  Lempriere, 

His  great  strength  compelled  him  to 
use  the  largest  balls,  even  ^ben  playing 
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**  Cocked-Hat"  "  Ponies"  he  disdained. 
•*  Twisters"  he  rarely  indulged  in ;  but 
sent  his  ball  with  the  force  of  a  catapult, 
and  the  certainty  of  an  arrow  from  R. 
Hood's  how,  straight  to  the  left  quarter 
of  the  Centre-Pin,  and  never  left  any  dead 
'wood  on  the  alley.  This  was  the  beaaty 
and  glory  of  his  game ;  had  he  left  e?en 
a  Pin,  I  verily  believe  his  mighty  heart 
would  have  bursted  with  shame.  There 
is  perhaps  a  line  in  Iphigenia,  in  Tauris, 
which  would  fit  in  here  as  a  conclusion 
to  these  remarks  about  Ten-Pins,  but  I 
cannot  recall  it. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  senior  year* 
Gi,  by  way  of  amusement,  threw  a  fair 
share  of  the  muscular  force  of  his  intel- 
lect into  the  subject  of  politics.  The  con- 
clusion was  such  as  mij^ht  have  been  ex- 
pected of  one  who  intuitively  knew  more 
than  MnchiavcUi,  Grotius,  Puffendorf, 
Azuni,  and  De  Rayneval  combined.  lie 
pursued  the  study  during  an  entire  week, 
and  on  the  Saturday  night  embodied  his 
conclusions  in  an  article  which  shook  the 
Bepublic,  precipitated  the  Mexican  war, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  Republican  party. 
It  is  not  generally  known,  but  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  indisputable  proof,  that  Mr. 
Seward's  policy  has  been  guided  exclu- 
sively by  the  tenets  laid  down  in  this  re- 
markable article.  Deadwood- washed  his 
bands  of  politics,  and  never  alluded  to 
what  he  had  done.  lie  cared  for  horses, 
not  for  the  tinkling  cymbals  of  popular 
applause. 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  we  were 
graduated  at  the  same  time.  The  night, 
after  commencement,  the  students  got 
into  a  terrible  shindy  with  the  rowdies  of 
Jugtown.  I  unfortunately  happened  to 
be  there,  and  was  on  the  point  of  being 
beaten  to  deat^  when  suddenly  a  giant's 
hand  caught  me  by  the  nap  of  the  neck 
and  tossed  me  ten  feet  high  upon  top 
of  a  neighbouring  wagon  of  hay.  Dead- 
wood  did  it ;  who  else,  but  the  slave  of 
Delilah,  could  have  done  it?  Immedi- 
ately a  ring  was  formed.  Qi  and  the 
flower  of  the  rowdy  flock — a  follow  I 
think  of  the  name  of  Poole — were  to  de- 
cide the  battle.  As  from  my  eminence  I 
gazed  upon  the  combatants,  I  thought 
of  the  ava^avipov  Agamemnon  and  some 


beefy  Trojan  whose  name  is  not  im- 
portant 

I  have  said  that  Deadwood  was  a 
gentleman.  Coeur  de  Lion  did  not  dis- 
dain to  give  the  miller  blow  for  blow  with 
the  fist,  but  Gi  would  not  soil  his  hands. 
Taught  by  a  Gaul,  named  Mons.  Charles, 
to  box  with  his  feet,  he  kicked  Poole 
senseless  in  two  seconds.  A  roar  of  exul- 
tation,  like   the    no\v^p\oicl3oto   BaXaearHj   aS- 

cended  to  the  star-bossed  concave  of  the 
great  shield  of  Night  from  the  mouths  of 
the  students,  and  the  next  day  we  left 
college. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Deadwood  lived  not  far  from  North- 
ampton,  in  Massachusetts,  upon  a  magni- 
ficent estate  of  216  acres,  6  rods,  and  4 
perches.  The  place  was  known  as  Pelides 
Tower — was  enriched  with  a  stately  man- 
sion, a  copy  in  minature  of  the  Temple 
of  Wingless  Victory,  and  contained  in 
its  ample  park  a  small  fallow  deer,  an 
ancient  eagle,  and  a  hyena.  Mrs.  Dead- 
wood,  Gi's  mother,  inhabited  the  mansion. 
She  was  a  middle-aged  lady,  ratfter  Juno- 
like in  aspect,  and  must  have  leen  beauti- 
fully muscular  in  youth.  She  passed  her 
time  in  reading  Sophocles  and  the  Greek 
Testament,  with  Bornemann's  annota- 
tions, and  in  knitting  socks  of  coarse 
green  yarn  for  the  poor. 

Speaking  of  knitting,  I  have  often 
thought  what  a  treat  it  would  be  to  the 
Hellenic  women,  of  the  time  of  Solon 
and  Lycurgus,  to  witness  some  of  our 
modern  Yankee  improvements  in  this  re- 
gard. I  would  cheerfully  give  $87,000  if 
I  could  take  Penelope  through  the  es- 
tablishmcnt  of  Lawrence,  Stone  &  Co. 
MehercU!  how  the  old  lady  would  open 
her  fine  ancient  classic  optics,  and  ex- 
claim in  the  best  Greek,  with  perhaps  a 
somewhat  nasal  twang,  **  irpoatpiXiti  /lov! 
I  wish  Mr.  Ulysses  this  could  see."  But 
alas  I  this  ideal  Investigating  Committee 
is  as  impracticable  as  that  of  the  late 
Congress  was  useless. 

Gi  inhabited  a  wing  of  Pelides  Tower, 
the  rooms  of  which   were  filled   witli 
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fincient  arms  and  armor,  a  few  weapons 
of  the  Turks,  Moors,  Javanese,  and  Sikhs, 
and  an  enormous  duck -gun  he  had  made 
for  liimself  at  Birmingham,  a  gun  of 
such  weight  that  few  men  could  lift  it. 
During  the  first  week  after  our  arrival, 
Qi  amused  himself  by  capping  verses  obt 
of  Homer  with  his  mother,  and  by  smok- 
ing the  strongest  possible  tobacco  out  of 
a  pipe  but  little  smaller  than  the  princi- 
pal crater  of  Popocatepetl.  By  the  way, 
did  it  ever  strike  you,  ma  ckere  reader, 
that  the  towering  Intellectual  eminence  of 
the  citizens  of  Athens  was  mainly  at- 
tributable to  the  fact  that  they  never  used 
tobacco  in  any  form  ?  I  have  not  con- 
sulted Aristotle  on  this  point,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  he  would  confirm  the 
opinion  which  I  am  happy  to  share  with 
that  considerable  physician,  Dr.  Dixon, 
of  the  "  Scalpel:' 

During  the  second  week,  Gi  com- 
menced, and  did  not  stop  until  he  had 
finished  a  Ten-Pin  Alley,  800  feet  long. 
It  was  modelled  after  the  Cecropian  edi- 
fice of  Erechtheus,  and  the  alley  proper 
was  made  of  planished  steel,  furnished 
by  Messrs.  Bogardus  &  Iloppin,  of  N. 
Y.  The  balls,  those  for  his  own  use 
weighing  19G  lbs.  6  oz.  each,  were  cast 
in  the  renowned  foundry  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  at  Tobolsk — were  of  solid 
Siberian  malachite,  and  enchased  with 
fac-si miles  of  the  awful  friezes  of  the 
Parthenon.  Gi  had  some  fine  bowling, 
and  would  have  remained  happy  but  for 
the  arrival  of  certain  guests.  The  gates 
of  the  Temple  of  Janus  were  thrown 
open,  never  to  be  closed  again. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

These  guests  were  Gi's  uncle,  Mr.  Dray- 
manne  and  his  daughter  Isbille,  an  old 
college  friend  of  the  name  of  Woodsterre, 
and  a  young  lady.  Miss  Ceilinga  Bolybnb. 
A  word  just  here,  to  the  youthful  scrib- 
bler, about  names.  There  is  great  danger 
in  names.  A  writer  is  but  too  apt  to  be- 
tray his  origin  by  the  selection  of  vulgar 
names,  as  for  example:  Tom  Jones, 
Dombey,  Twist,  d  id  omne  genus.    Bul- 


wer  is  a  good  guide  in  this  matter, 
his  decent  people  have  fancy  names, 
avoid  mistakes,  therefore,  consult  him 
the  books  of  the  Peerage.    Never  mi 
use  of  the  City  Directories. 

Drayman ne  was  a  remarkable  mi 
What  Staunton,  Morphy,  Loeweoth 
Paulsen  and  Hurwitz  are  to  Chess; 
Draco  was  to  Laws;  Lonis  Qaatone 
Etiquette;  Brummel  and  IVOrsaj 
Dress,  and  Milo  to  the  lifting  and 
ing  of  Bulls,  Draymanne  was  to  Tweoi 
deck  Poker.  He  was,  beyond  all  oa 
parison,  the  best  player  in  the 


The  muscles  of  his  mouth,  and  indeed 
his  whole  face,  like  those  of  the  arma 
the  fanatical  Fakeers  t-f  Travancore, 
dead,  or  rather  they  were  tniined  to 
at  his  command  and  to  resume  life 
the  game  was  over.     In  addition  to 
terrible  advantage  which  this  singaE^ 
faculty  gave  him,  he  had  learned  to  A^ 
tect,  with  unerring  precision,  bis  oppM 
nent's  hand,  by  the  manner  in  which  tif 
(the    opponent's)     eye-lashes    arranged 
themselves  under  the  excitement  of  cua- 
cealed  emotion.     Hence  he  could  not  be 
beaten  by  anybody.     I  could  tell  a  staii* 
ling  anecdote  of   bis   performance  om 
night  Oil  a  Mississippi  steamboat,  while 
playing  his  favorite  game  with  the  Dotni- 
ous  Andrew    Jackson.    3at  I  hsTesI 
the  time. 

His  daughter,  Isbille,  was  a  pret^  Hi* 
tie  thing — one  of  those  gentle  womea 
who  remind  one  of  quail  early  in  thi 
season.  I  leave  it  to  the  physiologists  to 
•  explain  how  such  a  daughter  could  be 
the  progeny  of  such  a  father.  Oented 
novelists  cannot  stoop  so  low. 

Woodsterre  was  beautifully  Freoch— • 
Parisian  soul  lodged  in  a  Conneeiicttt 
body,  but  blase  up  to  the* very  bob.  Il 
was  easy  to  see  that  he  fancied  Iebiile;it 
was  not  hard  to  see  that,  cceUrit  parSmt^ 
she  mitst  prefer  such  a  man  as  Woodsterre 
to  any  other  specimen  of  the  gemu  horns. 
But  more  anon. 

Miss  Ceilinga  Bolybub  was  a  wpw^ 
bit  of  woman  flesh  as  ever  wore  a  bonml 
or  mounted  a  side-saddle.  Such  ejei! 
like  the  rolling  iEgean  on  a  star-lit  nif;ht. 
Such  hair,  such  skin,  such  points  every* 
where !  blooded  to  the  fetlock  I    She  had 
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muscle  and  niettle  worthy  of  Gi  himself. 
She  aloDe  could  roll  with  him  the  Par- 
thenonic  balls  of  malachite  adown  the 
gleaming  surface  of  the  Erechthean  Ten- 
Pin  Alley. 

Readers  whose  mental  vision  needs  the 
assistance  of  the  Brazilian  Pebble  Spec- 
tacles, will  anticipate  my  story  by  imagin- 
ing a  grand  passion  as  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  introduction  of  Dead  wood  to 
the  Bolybi>b.  Pas  de  tout  Gi  certainly 
was  struck  with  her  splendid  parts.  But 
be  regarded  her  from  the  Equine  point 
of  yiew,  as  a  worthy  match  to  his  fierce 
steed,  Thersites,  and  would,  no  doubt, 
have  gloried  in  driving  them  tandem  "on 
a  shell.''  And  be  was  too  familiar  with 
the  Theogonics  of  Hesiod  and  the  Blind 
Bard  not  to  remember  that  les  grandes 
dames  of  Olympus  were  too  Xantippean 
for  serious  mortal  uses.  Not  Ilera,  not 
Parthene,  but  Ilebe,  the  gentle;  and 
Dia,  the  chaste,  were  to  his  taste — except 
for  flirtation. 

So  Pelides  Tower  was  full  and  gay. 
Gi  hired  a  horse-racer  and  faro-bnnker 
of  the  name  of  Ten  Brocck,  to  superin- 
tend the  stables  and  play  Draw  Bluff 
with  hiB  uncle.  Woodsterre  and  Isbillo 
whiled  away  the  passion-flowered  hours 
in  the  orangery  or  on  the  lawn,  toying 
with  the  spotted  doe.  The  Bolybub  he 
took  to  himself,  rode  with  her,  played 
Ten-Pins  with  her,  shot  torn-tits  and  wor- 
ried the  hyena  with  her,  leaving  me  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  old  Mrs.  Dead  wood, 
who  (I  must  do  her  the  justice  to  say 
it)  proved  so  attractive  a  woman  that  I 
should  inevitably  have  become  Gi's  fa- 
ther-in-law, if  it  had  not  been  for  an  un- 
fortunate difference  of  opinion  between 
the  venerable  dame  and  myself  about 
Greek  Particles,  and  the  proper  method 
of  narrowing  the  heels  of  stockings. 

Thus  the  Summer  hours  flew  away  like 
smoke  from  a  20  cent  cigar,  or  like  the 
ships  that  bore  Hannibal  and  Ilanno 
from  Carthage.  All  was  pax  nohiscvm. 
But  Ilell  opened  its  ponderous  and  in- 
fernal jaws  one  evening  about  IC  minutes 
pjist  5  o'clock,  according  to  my  repeater, 
(a  present  from  old  Mrs.  D.,)  and  the 
Devil  came  riding  up,  on  horseback,  in 
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the  shape  of  a  Scotchman  of  the  name 
of  Pruce. 

Pruce  was  engaged  to  Isbille  Dray- 
manne!  Pruce  was  one  of  those  grovel- 
ling creatures  called  merchants,  and  I 
candidly  believe  did  not  know  Alpha 
from  Omega.  But  ho  had  been  a  mer- 
chant to  good  purpose.  From  infancy  he 
intuitively  understood  *'los  mandamientos 
de  los  Teaiinos,**  and  by  devoting  himself 
to  the  sale  of  his  national  herring  and 
the  bleaching  of  linen,  never  for  a  mo- 
ment forgetting  the  sum  and  substance 
of  the  Theatine  Decalogue,  viz :  "  Todo 
para  mi,  y  nada  para  vos/*  he  had  at  the 
age  of  fifty  amassed  some  §100,000  or  so. 
Yet  he  was  an  ill-favoured  beast. 

In  youth,  we  like  fast  and  fiery  horses. 
In  middle  age,  we  prefer  a  serviceable 
animal,  one,  nevertheless,  that  requires 
the  curb.  In  the  decline  of  life,  we  are 
content  with  snafiies,  and  a  gentle,  easy- 
going thing.  So  with  respect  to  matri- 
mony :  and  hence  the  desire  of  Pruce  for 
the  ambling,  tender-mouthed,  little  Isbille. 
Draymanne  pere  overlooked  the  discrep- 
ancy of  age.  I  suspect  the  true  secret  of 
the  affiancing  was  this:  Pruce  was  the 
best  Twenty-Deck  Poker  player  Dray- 
manne had  ever  met.  What  an  invalua- 
ble son-in-law  I 

Woodsterre  gave  way  to  the  successful 
one;  he  even  treated  him  politely.  His 
words  were  as  the  honey  of  Hymettus, 
but  under  all  their  sweetness  lurked 
venom — the  asp  in  Cleopatra's  flower- 
basket.  Isbille,  indeed,  looked  wild,  but 
had  not  will  enough  of  her  own  to  fly  the 
track.  The  Bolybub  raged.  She  plan- 
ned a  way  to  break  Pruce's  neck  in  a 
steeple  chace.  But  the  plot  failed.  Ther- 
sites stumbled  with  Gi  and  came  near 
hurting  him.  Then,  it  is  believed,  the 
Bolybub,  who  was  a  promising  Acolyte 
of  the  Free  Love  Church,  took  Pruce  out 
of  his  bed  one  midnight  and  tried  to 
drown  him  in  a  fish-barrel  which  was  set 
under  a  spout  at  an  angle  of  Pelidee 
Tower  to  catch  the  rain-water.  The  facts 
were  never  known.  Pruce  was  certainly 
found  near  the  barrel  in  a  state  of 
asphyxia  and  very  wet.  lie  said  he  was 
a  somnambulist.  But  this  was  coming  it 
too  strong.    There  were  nods  among  the 
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aerTants.  Pruce's  maD,  McFrlday,  looked 
Bolemn.  Everybody  else  kept  dark,  par- 
ticularly the  maternal  Dead  wood.  G  i  said 
nothing,  smoked  horribly,  gaye  Thersites 
bhang  to  drink,  and  when  he  (the  horse) 
was  thoroughly  intoxicated,  mounted  him, 
and,  taking  the  Bolybub,  nothing  loath, 
behind  him,  rode  like  a  whirlwind  straight 
to  the  top  of  Mt.  Holyoke,  and  stayed 
there  till  dark. 


CUAPTER  V. 

Matters  were  progressing  §o  hand-gal- 
lopy,  and  even  faster,  with  Gi  and  the 
luscious  Bolybub,  that  I,  at  lest,  began  to 
fear  scan  mag.  Hate,  not  like  Jonah's 
Gourd,  but  like  some  more  sluggish  vege- 
table, the  Ground-nut  for  example,  or  the 
Baobab,  was  slowly  growing  up  between 
Woodsterre  and  Pruce.  Other  things 
and  folks  were  pretty  much  in  statu  qao, 
I  packed  my  sole-leather  trunk,  with  the 
bolting-cloth  cover,  and  made  my  conge. 

Deadwood's  Fate,  it  seemed,  was  but 
waiting  for  me  to  leave.  Forty-eight 
hours  after  my  departure,  Woodsterre 
eloped  with  Isbille.  The  truants  wrote 
back  to  pater  familias  Draymanne,  and 
he  forgave  them.  Not  so  Pruce.  He 
opened  not  his  lips,  but  went  his  way 
with  the  cold  poison  of  revenge  coiling 
fast  around  his  rocky  heart.  Even  so  a 
malarious  fog  from  the  Oampagne  en- 
twines itself  about  the  Seven-hilled  City 
of  the  Wolf-Suckling.  Ue  and  his  man, 
McFriday,  disappeared  from  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  and  it  was  supposed  they  had 
gone  to  Frftzer's  river. 

Several  months  afterwards,  being  low 
in  funds,  I  returned  to  Pelides  Tower. 
There  I  found  the  Fate  mentioned  above. 
It  was  in  the  shape  which  all  mundane 
wielders  of  the  scissors  wear,  that  of  a 
young  woman.  Ficklea  Whiskundone 
was  a  lovely  pueUa^  some  score  of  years 
in  age,  intensely  pious  and  haughty. 
The  Bolybub  was  at  Saratoga ;  the  Whis- 
kundone was  the  affiancS  of  Dead  wood. 
But  the  Whiskundone,  lovely  as  she  was, 
lacked  muscles.  Those  of  her  body  were 
flaccid,  those  of  her  mind,  though  high- 


strung,  were  attenuated,  something  like 
the  E  string  of  a  Stradivarius.  In  a  tilt 
with  so  well-developed  a  specimen  as  the 
Bolybubt  especially  for  such  a  priie  as 
the  Deadwood,  I  saw  at  once  which  way 
the  thumbs  of  the  audience  would  go. 
Certainly  not  for  the  Whiskundone. 

Events  soon  proved  that  I  had  not  con- 
sulted the  prophetic  entrails  of  those  little 
birds  of  conjecture,  which  will  obtrude 
themselves  into  the  minds  of  everybody 
who  sees  an  engaged  couple. 

Gi  and  his  Ficklea  went  to  New  York. 
About  the  same  time,  the  Bolybub  re- 
turned from  Saratoga.  Woe !  Woe !  But 
the  horses  of  the  Chariot  of  the  Son  cannot 
be  stopped  ;  neither  can  the  evil  coursers 
which  drag  the  victim  of  self-indulgence 
to  his  Doom  be  stayed.  Gi,  whose  iron 
and  enormous  gastric  apparatus  bad  si- 
ways  demanded  and  sustained  torrents  of 
all  sorts  of  Fire-water,  happened  to  dine 
at  Delmonico's  with  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  Arkansas.  Gi  got  tight.  Not 
ungenteelly  tight;  that  was  impossible. 
The  M.  C,  from  Arkansas,  went  whist- 
ling up  Broadway,  cool  as  the  ramrod  of 
his  own  revolver,  (Colt's). 

Smitten  with  judicial  madness,  Gi 
took  his  Ficklea  that  night  to  a  Fancy 
Ball  at  Mrs.  Potiphar  McFlimsey's,  on, 
of  course,  the  Fifth  Avenue.  The  Boly- 
bub was  there  in  all  the  maddening 
exuberance  of  her  super-Apbroditean 
charms.  The  Lamia  met  her  prey.  I 
saw  Gi's  powerful  eye  rise  under  the 
swift  wings  of  Lust  and  Wine,  as  the 
Prince  of  Darkness  rose  out  of  the  Pit 
when  Sin  had  unlatched  the  Jarring 
Door!  He  made  some  excuse  to  Ficklea, 
left  her  in  my  charge,  and  was  gone. 

Ficklea  was  pious,  and  I  had  a  com  on 
my  toe.  We  did  not  dance.  An  boor 
passed — to  me  a  weary  hour,  for  I  wanted 
some  Truffles  and  a  little  Rhenish. 

Heated,  we  went  into  the  garden,  where 
that  ancient  Nun,  the  Moon,  smiled  down 
piteous  rebukes  upon  human  frivolity, 
and  where  the  Night-Wind  blew  a  cool- 
ing tune  into  our  aching  ears.  We  had 
reached  a  green  tub  in  which  was  planted 
a  tree  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  one  worthy 
of  the  grove  at  Daphne,  when,  soddenlyi 
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Ficklea  gave  a  low  but  heart-rending 
ficream. 

She  had  detected  Gi  in  the  act  of  kiss- 
ing the  Bolybuh!  The  poor  thing,  too 
weak  of  muscle  to  withstand  the  shock, 
sank  under  it.  The  next  day  she  met 
Gi.  The  engagement  was  broken  off; 
she  forgave  him  and  took  to  the  regular 
phthisis  ptdmonaliSf  or  consumption.  And 
Gi,  great  and  muscular  as  he  was,  sank 
too.  He  fled  to  foreign  parts,  and  I  after 
him,  and  abandoning  himself  to  drink, 
became  a  DotII  Incarnate.  Adamantine 
as  his  constitution  was,  it  could  not  with- 
stand that  Hercules  of  stimulants,  Hol- 
land Gin. 

In  the  mountains  not  far  from  Tim- 
buctoo,  we  met  Woodsterre  and  his  lovely 
bride.  The  presence  of  his  fair  cousin 
and  his  college  mate  seemed  to  soothe  Gi, 
who  was  evidently  sinking  under  Gin  and 
a  most  cancerous  Kemorse.  But,  one 
evening,  we  missed  Woodsterre.  Mid- 
night came,  and  he  returned  not.  In  the 
morning  we  found  him  lying  on  his  back 
at  the  foot  of  a  cliff,  and  his  entire  brains 
lying  on  one  side  of  his  head.  No  fall 
could  have  produced  such  a  result.  Foul 
murder  had  been  done.  Glue  to  the 
murderer  there  was  none.  Why  paint 
the  agony  of  his  stricken  and  youthful 
wife? 


CHAPTER  VI. 

I  doubt  if  the  Swift-Footed  One,  when 
he  sat  sullen  and  dumb  in  his  tent, 
mourned  the  loss  of  his  Briseis  half  so 
much  as  Gi  sympathized  with  his  be- 
reaved kinswoman.  Like  Yidocq,  he 
sought  out  the  clue;  like  a  sleuth-hound, 
he  followed  up  the  scent  It  led  him  to 
New  York.  In  a  mock-auction  stor^  in 
Cha^am  street  he  caught  sight  of  Mc- 
Friday,  and  stealing  behind  him,  left  him 
not  until  in  a  den  of  the  Five  Points  he 
found  the  murderer,  Pruce. 

Pruce  acknowledged  the  crime.  He  had 
tracked  his  rival,  step  by  step,  as  he  went 
oo  his  bridal  tour.  Xot  until  he  reached 
the  mountains  near  Timbuotoo,  did  a 
suitable  opportunity  for  consummating 


his  revenge  occur.  Meeting  Woodsterre 
out  at  night,  he  at  once  grappled  with 
him.  In  their  deadly  wrestle,  both  fell 
over  the  cliff,  and  reached  the  ground 
unharmed,"  Pruce  on  top.  Desirous  of 
killing  the  young  man  without  leaving 
the  mark  of  knife  or  pistol,  or  the  print 
of  fingers  on  his  throat,  he  felt  about  un- 
til he  found  a  blow-pipe  which  a  German 
geological  student  had  accidentally  left 
at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  and  inserting  this 
into  the  left  ear,  he  blew  his  entire  brains 
out  of  the  right  ear. 

Gi's  purpose  was  to  have  delivered  the 
murderer  into  the  hands  of  justice,  but 
excited  beyond  all  self-control  by  the  re- 
cital of  the  horrid  particulars  of  the  deed, 
he  burst  forth  with  so  thundering  an  oath 
of  execration  that  Pruce  died  instantly 
of  the  concussion.  McFriday  went  rav- 
ing mad.  And  Gi  took  to  harder  drink 
than  ever. 

Ficklea  Whiskundone  was  not  yet  dead 
of  consumption.  Like  a  withered ^^ur  de 
lys  she  lay  in  bed.  She  sent  for  Gi, 
and  they  had  a  most  affecting  and  pro- 
tracted interview  in  her  bed-chamben 
Poor  fellow  I  it  but  served  to  fix  the  Undy- 
ing Worm  in  his  Conscience.  He  returned 
to  the  desolate  Tower  of  Pelides.  His 
learned,  good,  stocking-knitting  mother, 
had  for  some  time  ceased  to  wander  on 
the  banks  of  the  Styx,  bad  paid  her  obolus 
of  ferry  money,  and  had  been  safely 
landed  by  Charon  in  the  Elysian  Fields, 
(not  those  of  Hoboken).  Utterly  wretch- 
ed, he  took  to  hard  riding  as  well  as 
hard  drinking.  One  day,  in  attempting 
to  jump  the  cars  as  they  came  down  from 
Brattleboro',  (Thersites  had  frequently 
performed  the  feat,  taking  the  train 
in  his  stride,)  the  horse  stumbled,  was 
knocked  down  with  a  broken  neck,  and, 
falling  on  his  rider,  dislocated  his  back- 
bone, thereby  paralyzing  the  lower  part 
of  his  body  forever  I 

Gi  was  borne  to  his  chamber  in  time  to 
hear  of  the  release  from  pain  of  her 
whom  he  had  so  cruelly  wronged.  Many 
weeks  he  lay  upon  his  back,  enduring  the 
tortures  of  the  damned,  without  a  mur- 
mur. A  change  came  over  his  fierce 
spirit.  He  repented  of  the  deeds  done 
in  the  body,  sought  peace  and  found  it. 
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Knowing  that  Death  was  at  hand,  he  sent 
for  Ilowlril,  the  brother  of  the  ill-starred 
Ficklea,  and  sought  his  forgiveness. 
Howlril  was  of  the  Castilian  hue  and 
temper.  He  came,  cursed  Deadwood,  and 
spat  in  his  face! 

That  mighty  hollow  muscle,  the  heart 
of  the  Paralytic,  collapsed  with  a  pas- 
sion of  such  awful  force  that  each  turgid 
blood-vessel  stood  out  like  the  gnarled 
roots  of  a  century-old  oak.  But  he  turned 
the  other  cheek.  With  one  hand  he 
caught  the  wretch  who  had  spat  upon 
him;  with  the  other  he  wrenched  in 
twain  the  iron  post  of  his  bed.  Then  he 
spoke  calmly,  entreatingly: 

"You  see  how  easily  I  could  slay  yon. 
But  I  only  ask,  once  more,  your  forgive- 
ness.   Will  you  not  give  it  me?" 

And  he  released  him.  The  little  fiend 
sneered  at  him,  and  went  forth  the  room 
without  opening  his  lips. 

Gi  closed  his  eyes. 

"God  be  merciful  to  him  and  to  me." 
They  were  his  last  words. 

He  lies  buried  not  far  from  the  Alley 
he  loved  so  well.  His  vast  Balls  of  En- 
chased Malachite  lie  with  him  there. 
Thither,  when  the  bleak  Autumn  is  in 
its  bitterest  mood,  repairs,  at  midnight, 
the  proudest  Beauty  of  the  Republic,  the 


wife  of  the  wealthiest  merchant  in  tbe 
lignum-vitce  trade  in  the  City  of  Business 
Palaces,  frantically  to  weep  and  violently 
to  hurl  down  the  costlipst  exotics  on  his 
grave. 

That  Beauty  is  the  wretched  Boljbub! 


U  ENVOY. 

In  the  body  of  this  work  I  have  neg- 
lected to  deliver  many  oracular  opinions, 
Sibylline  leaves,  as  it  were,  on  the  topics 
of  the  day.  I  forgot  to  detail  my  Hero's 
exploits  in  the  Montezuman  Land  and  in 
the  Crimea,  1  particularly  regret  not 
having  given  his  ideas  regarding  Fortifi- 
cation and  Military  Strategy,  and  my 
own  views  of  Beligion  and  Turnips.  But, 
having  inaugurated  the  Hippo-Hellen- 
ic, Graeco-Tenpinnic,  Muscular-Pedantic 
style  of  Novel,  and  having  an  engage- 
ment to  dine  this  evening  at  sharp  8,  at 
the  Trois  Freres  P^ovenfauz,  with  my 
friend  Malakoff,  formerly  Pellissier,  I 
suppose  I  may  as  well  lay  down  tbe  pen, 
(Bagley's  gold,  with  platinum  point) 
Vale  omnesi  sed  non  semper. 

THE    END. 


SONNET. 


BT  PAUL  H.  BAYNE. 

Between  the  sunken  Sun,  and  the  new  Moon, 
I  stood  in  fields  through  which  a  clear  brook  ran 
With  scarce  perceptible  motion,  not  a  span 

Of  its  smooth  surface  trembled  to  the  tune 

Of  sunset  zephyrs ;  "O!  delicious  boon!" 
I  cried,  "of  quiet! — wise  is  Nature's  plan. 
Who,  in  her  realm  as  in  the  soul  of  man 

Alternates  storm  with  calm,  and  the  loud  Noon 
With  dewy  Evening's  soft  and  sacred  lull: 

Happy  the  Heart  that  keeps  its  twilight  hour, 
Which — in  the  depths  of  perfect  peace  reclined, 

Loves  to  commune  with  thoughts  of  tender  power, 
Thoughts  that  ascend — like  Angels  beautiful — , 
A  shining  Jacob's  ladder  of  the  mind/' 
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A   REMINISCENCE  OF  YIRGINIA. 


We  had  a  flower-garden — my  friend 
Leonora  and  myself,  and  it  was  very  beaa- 
tiful;  I  cannot  tell  you  how  beautiful. 
We  had  the  loveliest  roses,  the  sweetest 
geraniums,  the  most  captivating  verbe- 
nas— heart's-ease,  cape  jessamine,  fus- 
chias,  heliotropes — in  short,  whatever 
was  lovely,  sweet  and  pure  i  in  such  a 
glorious  profusion  that  their  luxuriant 
blooms  were  woven  together  with  all  the 
cunning  of  Arachne's  fabled  web.  Leo- 
nora's mother  had  assigned  us  the  plot 
on  account  of  its  peculiarly  favourable 
position  for  the  growth  and  highest  de- 
Telopment  of  plants,  sloping  northward 
and  westward,  cut  off,  perhaps,  too  much 
from  the  morning  sun  by  the  rear  wall 
of  the  old  mansion,  but  yet  when  water- 
ed by  silver  dews  and  gentle  rains,  and 
kindled  into  fecundity  by  the  warm 
breath  of  the  air  and  the  golden  sun- 
light, a  garden  of  whose  blooms  a  king 
might  have  been  proud ;  yea,  and  a 
queen  also,  if,  at  the  hazard  of  shaming 
her.  jewels,  she  had  dared  venture  there. 

This  garden  was,  in  verity,  our  Para- 
dise. We  visited  it  in  the  morning,  at 
noon,  and  in  the  pale  twilight,  cherish- 
ing the  frail,  restraining  the  too  luxuri- 
ous, and  in  dry  seasons  carrying  fresh 
water  from  the  wells  to  moisten  the 
parched  lips  of  the  sweet  sufferers.  Leo- 
nora had  a  peculiarly  happy  gift  with 
flowers :  I  believe  it  was  born  with  her, 
for  surely  no  instruction  could  give  that 
felicitous  touch  and  intuitive  sense  of 
what  each  flower  needed,  which  were 
characteristic  of  her  ministries.  She 
made  her  leaf-cups  wherein  she  bore 
away  the  noxious  insects  that  annoyed 
the  flowers — bore  them  away  in  love, 
too  kind  in  heart  ruthlessly  to  kill  any 
creature  that  God  has  made — with  deli- 
cate fingers  she  trailed  the  festooning 
Tines  up  the  lattice  or  upon  the  wall,  and, 
as  an  angel- warder  over  holy  children, 
kept  watch  and  ward,  as  far  as  possible, 
against  any  adverse  contingencies,  or 
melancholy  casualties. 

Oh  !  sweet  to  my  mind  is  the  memory 


of  that  garden.  Sweet  are  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  delightful  talks  we  had  over 
it,  discussions  of  its  state,  misfortunes, 
(for  it  had  such  now  and  then,  as  we 
shall  see)  and  prospects ;  wondering 
much  if  the  roses  would  ever  bloom ; 
if  the  verbenas  would  spread  too  much 
and  overshadow  the  more  modest  flowers; 
if  the  seeds  sown  in  names  would  come 
up  properly,  and  forming  a  hundred  other 
like  conjectures.  What  splendid  bou- 
quets Leonora  gathered  from  those  circu- 
lar beds !  And  oh  I  with  what  adroitness 
she  used  to  weave  them  of  flowers  and 
leaves,  until  they  stood  completed  a  per- 
fect realization  of  her  own  bright,  beau- 
tiful fancies:  artistic  creations  of  her 
own  soul ! 

Among  all  our  flowers  there  was  one 
which  deserved  to  be  called,  "  our  favour- 
ite." It  was  a  rose-geranium,  which  a 
sweet,  invalid  girl  had  given  me,  to  be 
kept  as  a  memorial  of  her  when  the 
flowers  of  her  youth  should  know  her 
beauty  and  excellence  no  longer.  When 
her  white  flngers  placed  it  in  my  hands 
one  beautiful  morning,  it  was  small ;  but 
under  Leonora's  kind  care  it  soon  flour- 
ished apace,  and  cheered  us  with  its 
beauty  and  sweetness.  Ere  the  first  frost 
fell  on  the  leaves  and  meadows,  she  took 
it  from  its  bed  and  transferred  it  to  a 
sheltered  niche  in  the  large  library, 
where  all  winter  long  ministered  to  and 
guarded  by  her  watchful  love,  it  spread 
its  leaves  wider  and  higher,  until  they 
rested  their  aofl  cheeks  against  the  smooth 
window-panes.  When  spring  came  again 
and  the  crocus  unfolded  its  sweetness  and 
the  snow-drop  and  the  violet  gleamed 
in  the  woods  and  gardens,  she  planted 
it  again  in  its  summer  clime  where 
the  heart's  ease  might  comfort  and  the 
regal  rose  encourage,  all  through  the 
hours  of  dejection  that  come  alike  upon 
flowers  and  mortals  in  the  circles  of 
life. 

Ah !  an  hour  was  coming  when  none 
of  its  kindred  could  comfort — when  nei- 
ther wind,  nor  sun,  nor  dew,  nor  even 
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Leonora's  lovo  could  avail  anything  for 
the  life  of  our  pet  rose-geranium. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  discovered  it, 
but  alas  I  too  late,  lying  upon  the  bed 
irhere  so  long  it  had  flourished  in  beauty, 
a  broken  fragment,  dissevered  at  the 
ground.  There  were  no  traces  of  the 
ravager  visible — no  foot-prints,  nor  finger- 
marks— the  other  flowers  were  all  invio- 
late— bht  our  pet  was  forever  destroyed. 

It  was  a  gift  from  Alice  Gray,  and  she 
was  daily  drawing  nearer  to  the  unseen 
world.  It  was  a  bitter  disappointment 
to  us  both — a  disappointment  which  no 
one  can  appreciate  in  its  fulness  unless 
they,  too,  have  received  a  gift  from  a 
dear  friend  just  on  the  grave's  verge, 
and  watched  ^t  with  a  loug  year's  care 
and  love,  only  to  hold  it  in  their  hands — 
dead. 

It  was  dead.  Bead!  there  is  some- 
thing terrible  in  that  word  even  when 
applied  to  a  flower.  Dead  I  Ask  the 
bleeding  heart  by  the  grave  of  that  wotd! 
Ask  the  gay  child  with  its  hoop  and  song ; 
the  Preacher  in  his  surplice,  the  bride 
at  the  altar  I  Dead  I  the  sound  is  the 
most  terrible  of  all  knells. 

The  word  was  ringing  in  my  heart  and 
brain  when  a  messenger  came  bearing  a 
note,  snowy-white,  but  sealed  with  black, 
from  the  mother  of  her  who  gave  me  the 
geranium.     Sweet  Alice  was  dead. 

"At  what  hour  did  she  die?"  I  asked 
of  the  messenger.  "Last  night,  just  be- 
fore morning,"  was  his  reply. 

"  Is  it  not  strange,"  I  said  afterward  to 
Leonora,  "  that  in  the  same  night,  per- 
haps in  the  same  hour,  the  geranium  was 
broken  ?" 

"Who  can  tell,"  she  answered  me, 
"the  connection  between  her  spirit  and 
that  flower  ?  The  Soul  is  a  mystery,  and 
all  beauty  is  one."  We  cannot  conjec- 
ture how  our  flower  was  destroyed, 
whether  gently  or  violently.  It  may  be 
its  unknown  principle  of  life  departed  as 
sweetly  as  the  soul  of  Alice  Gray." 

"  How  did  she  die  ?"  I  asked. 

In  the  quiet  night,  just  before  dawn, 
they  say,  she  was  lying  white  as  marble 
on  her  couch,  not  asleep,  but  with  closed 
lids  as  though  dreaming  or  wrapped  in 
pleasant  reverie.    They  thought  her  bet- 


ter, and  the  physician  held  out  hopes  of 
a  temporary  recovery.  The  lamp  burned 
low  in  a  distant  corner  of  the  room,  and 
the  nurse  sat  alone,  shading  her  eyes 
with  her  hands,  half-Smpted  to  sleep. 
Without  all  was  still :  the  holy  calmness 
of  a  mid-summer  night  when  the  moon  is 
full.  Suddenly  the  pale  dreamer  arose 
upright  on  her  couch. 

"  Did  you  not  hear  it,  Jane  ?" 

The  half-slumbering  nurse  sprang  ap 
in  alarm.     "  Hear  what,  darling  ?" 

"A  church-bell  tolling.  I  beard  it 
'plainly.    Listen  !    I  hear  it  again  V 

The  terrified  woman  peered  in  the  di- 
rection indicated  by  the  girl. 

"  Do  you  not  hear  it  now  ?"  And  she 
caught  her  by  the  arm  and  drew  her  close 
to  herself. 

"  There  it  sounds,  slowly,  solemnly,  I 
can  count  each  stroke.  It  is  tolling  for  a 
funeral." 

Then  she  said  in  a  sabdoed  voice,  aa 
though  addressing  her  own  inner  spirit, 
"  Can  it  be  for  me  ?" 

She  sank  down  upon  her  couch.  Her 
head  drooped  low  between  her  white, 
sculpturesque  arms,  now  emaciated  by 
disease ;  her  golden  hair  covered  them 
with  a  cloud  of  glory.  She  spoke  calmly 
in  a  sweet,  low  voice : 

"  You  can  sit  down  now,  Jane.  If  I 
need  you  again,  I  will  call." 

Alas!  she  never  did  call.  In  the  sweet 
morning,  when  the  robin  came  to  her 
window  to  sing  his  song,  came  her 
friends  to  ask  how  she  passed  the  nights 
She  had  indeed  passed  the  night*  and 
passed  the  glory  of  ineffable  day,  and 
bathed  her  pure  soul  in  the  radiance  of 
another  world.  They  fonnd  her  placid 
in  death — a  sweet,  calm  smile  upon  her 
lovely  face — the  lids  closed  gently  over  her 
eyes,  and  her  head  still  encircled  by  her 
white  arms,  covered  with  the  glory  of  her 
golden  hair. 

Two  days  after,  when  the  warm  earth 
held  in  her  bosom  the  beautiful  tabema* 
cle  wherein  dwelt  the  far  more  beautiful 
soul  of  Alice  Gray,  I,  being  compara- 
tively a  stranger  in  the  lovely  green  val* 
ley  of  Old  Virginia,  asked  of  Leonoim 
a  simple  narrative  of  the  history  of  the 
young  girl  whose  death  we  still  deplored; 
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not  suspecting  for  one  moment  the  hum- 
ble, yet  painful  drama  in  which  she, 
in  her  physical  weakness  and  woman's 
mightiness,  bor%the  prominent  part. 

This  is  the  unobtrusive  history  of  that 
true  heart  as  I  received  it  from  the  elo- 
quent lips  of  Leonora.  And  I  would  for 
your  sake,  oh,  my  reader,  that  those  same 
lips  might  send  it  glowing  to  your  heart, 
that  you  might  know  how  the  humble 
life  of  a  wronged  girl  is  revenged  in  the 
full  soul,  and  thrilling  words  of  one  of 
her  own  sex. 

Alice  Gray  was  an  only  child.  From 
childhood,  having  no  playmates  at  home, 
her  constant  companion  was  a  Henry 
Browne,  whose  father,  a  man  of  wealth 
and  influence,  dwelt  in  the  large  old 
house,  whose  tall  chimneys  are  visible 
from  the  front  windows  of  Mr.  Gray's 
mansion.  There  are  no  other  houses  to 
be  seen  for  miles ;  and  from  the  line 
where  their  lands  meet,  far  away  in 
every  direction,  run  their  large,  fertile 
fields.  "  A  fine  stroke  of  policy  it  would 
be,"  said  Mr.  Browne  to  himself  one 
day,  "if  my  only  child,  Henry,  could 
win  Alice  Gray;  for  then  you  perceiVe" — 
with  a  hearty  rub  of  the  hands — "all 
these  far-stretching  acres  would  belong 
to  the  house  of  Browne." 

Truly,  circumstances  favoured  greatly 
Mr.  Browne's  darling  plan.    Alice  with- 
out a  playmate,  found  one  suited  to  her 
age  and  taste  in  the  boy,  Henry,  and  be-. 
Bides,  both,  according  to  a  wise  plan  of 
his    father's,   studied    under    the    same 
teachers.      Uniformity  of  pursuit,   and 
their  segregated  state,  alone  were  suffi- 
cient to  bind  them  closely  in  friendship, 
and  moreover,  there  was  in  the  two  that 
contrast  of  taste  and  disposition  which 
always    in    children,    especially    where 
there  is  an  opposition  of  sex,  acts  as 
an    attraction  to    make  hearts    cohere. 
Together  in  the  spring  they  hunted  the 
earliest  wild  flowers  in  the  woods :   in  * 
summer  wove  garlands  under  the  trees, 
or  watched  the  little  fledglings  fluttering 
in  the  nests,  or  essaying  flight  from  the 
boughs:    in   autumn   strolled  over    the 
hills  or  through  the  woods  to  gather  the 
large  chesnuts  whose  burrs  the  yester- 
night frost  opened,  or  stood   hand   in 


hand,  gazing  at  the  mist-veiled  moun- 
tains or  listening  to  the  merry  songs  of 
the  buskers  at  work  in  the  fields.  And 
in  winter  they  sat  by  the  blazing  log-fire 
and  told  each  other  fairy  tales  and  tasked 
their  weak  imaginations  in  a  cheerful 
rivalry. 

Thus  their  childhoods  passed,  and  un- 
consciously they  loved  each  other.  By 
no  words  had  it  been  said,  but  each  took 
it  for  granted ;  just  as  the  little  brother 
may  not  say  a  word  concerning  his  love 
to  his  little  toddling  sister,  and  yet  all 
the  time  love  her  with  a  love  deeper  than 
death.  There  was  need  of  a  revelation 
to  show  them  that  they  loved,  and  more- 
over that  their  love  surpassed  the  simple 
affection  which  often  passes  under  that 
name ;  and  that  revelation  came. 

One  cold  morning  in  early  winter, 
when  a  slight  crust  of  ice  was  on  the 
ground,  word  was  brought  to  Alice  that 
Henry  Browne,  by  the  fall  of  his  horse 
on  the  ice,  had  shattered  his  arm,  and  re- 
ceived other  injuries  of  a  deeply  serious 
nature.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gray  had  just  be- 
fore driven  to  the  neighbouring  town  on 
business,  and  there  was  no  one  to  pre- 
vent Alice  from  executing  her  resolution 
to  walk  over  to  Mr.  Browne's  and  ascer- 
tain for  herself  the  nature  and  extent  of 
her  friend's  injuries.  The  servants  were 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  "  Miss 
Alice  must  hab  hur  own  way,"  and  offer- 
ed but  a  trifling  resistance.  Wrapping 
herself  in  a  cloak,  forth  she  went,  deli- 
cate girl  as  she  was,  along  the  slippery 
road,  bufictted  and  chilled  by  the  rude, 
cold  winds  that  ever  and  anon  d rifled 
masses  of  snow  in  her  face.  Yet  she 
was  undaunted.  On  she  went  until  she 
reached  the  house,  and  saw  for  herself 
the  shattered  arm  and  the  cuts  over  the 
forehead,  that  left  no  room  for  doubt  con- 
cerning the  truth  of  the  reports  she  had 
heard.  At  the  sight  her  childish  nature 
lost  its  control,  and  as  she  stooped  to  kiss 
Henry's  pale  forehead,  a  flood  of  tears 
broke  from  her  eyes  and  ran  down  upon 
his  face. 

The  revelation  was  made.  The  chil- 
dren (for  they  were  such)  knew  for  the 
first  time  that  they  loved  more  deeply 
than   children    generally   do,    and   the 
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knowledge  sent  smiles  over  Henry's  fine  ^ 
face.    Mr.  Browne  and  his  wife  saw  not 
in  vain  ;  and  beneath  these  idle  tears  of 
children,  discerned  afar  the  realization  of 
their  oft-discussed  project. 

The  winter  passed  slowly  away.  And 
when  the  spring  came  with  her  birds 
and  flowers,  Henry  was  strong  enough  to 
walk  out  with  Alice  to  these  old  nooks  in 
the  woods,  where  they  knew  the  earliest 
wild  flowers  grew.  And  there,  on  the 
first  of  their  spring- day  excursions,  he 
told  his  love,  and  encircling  each  other 
with  their  arms,  upon  a  mossy  throne  of 
rocks,  they  vowed  eternal  constancy  and 
fidelity  then  and  forever. 

We  ought  not  to  despise  the  loves  of 
children.  "The  child  is  father  of  the 
man,"  and  the  loves  of  childhood  swell 
and  expand  in  after  years  with  the  ma- 
ture fruit  of  the  vine,  whose  pure  juice 
is  the  most  glorious  intoxication  which 
the  human  heart  feels  upon  earth.  And 
I  hope  to  show  here  that,  on  one  side, 
this  love,  pledged  by  two  children  in 
the  shade  of  the  woods,  was  more  en- 
during than  life. 

Years  passed  on,  and  Henry's  disposi- 
tion, always  adventurous,  began  to  in- 
flame with  a  desire  for  daring  exploits  for 
something  to  break  up  the  old  monotony 
of  his  country  life.  His  blood  boiled 
with  a  passion  for  heroic  achievement, 
and  every  wild,  thrilling  story  that  could 
be  found  in  newspapers  or  history,  was 
read  again  and  again  with  morbid  avidi- 
ty. His  old  passion  for  horsemanship 
and  hunting  grew  effete,  became  almost 
distasteful,  and  home  with  its  endear- 
ments, nay,  even  Alice's  love,  weighed 
little  in  the  balance  against  this  domi- 
nant passion. 

Finally,  wearied  out  by  a  fruitless  re- 
sistance, his  father  and  mother  consented 
to  his  project  to  join  a  party  of  gentle- 
men about  to  embark  for  California. 
Sorrowfully  they  bade  him  adieu — their 
only  son  and  hope — but  they  consoled 
their  hearts  with  his  oft-repeated  promise, 
that  after  he  had  distinguished  himself 
and  satisfied  his  desire  for  honour,  he 
would  return,  marry  his  dear  Alice,  and 
settle  down  to  live  upon  the  ancestral 
acres. 


It  was  in  the  sweet  spring-time  that  he 
rode  over  to  say,  **  Farewell "  to  the  girl 
whose  life  was  bound  up  in  his — whose 
faithful  heart  beat  only  ibr  his  happiness. 
Day,  like  a  sweet,  majestic  song  played 
to  the  lyre  of  angels, 'had  died  in  "long, 
sequacious  notes  "  over  delicious,  sunset- 
piled  scenery,  and  tender  twilight,  as  if 
a  tear  wrought  by  the  melancholy  of  the 
strain  in  Nature's  eyes,  glimmered  over 
the  long  stretches  of  the  greening  land- 
scape. He  lingered  in  the  parlour  long, 
as  if  loth  to  start  on  an  errand  that 
woke  the  slumberous  energies  of  passion, 
though  his  horse  pawed  restively  under 
the  large  locust ;  he  mounted  at  last,  bat 
yet  curbed  his  horse's  ardour,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  walk  along  the  smooth 
road  where  erst  he  struck  fire  from  his 
noisy  feet  What  aileth  him  7  Who  can 
tell?  But  can  it  be  that  along  the  face 
of  night  move  the  solemn  shadows  of  the 
Future — the  long  procession  of  coming 
days  of  sin  and  nights  of  disquiet,  ter- 
minated with  a  sable  hearse  and  a  small, 
fresh  grave?  I  know  not.  But  if  the 
Future  be  fixed,  an  occult  Alp-land — and 
man  alone  be  progressive,  why  may  nut 
glimpses  of  her  awful  front  be  disclosed 
through  a  cloud-rift,  or  a  long  shadow  at 
times  smite  the  face  of  him  *'  who  far- 
ther from  the  East  must  travel,"  attend- 
ed by  visions  of  Heaven  and  phan toots 
of  terror  from  Hades  ? 

Alice  sat  in  the  long  porch,  watching  the 
gathering  shades  upon  the  distant  moun- 
tain. The  book,  with  which  she  had  be- 
guiled her  fancy,  lay  by  her  side ;  her 
head  rested  on  her  hand,  as  in  statues  I 
have  seen,  and  the  delicately  lashed 
lids  shut  in  the  yearning  sweetness  of 
her  meek  eyes.  She  was  dreaming,  but 
sleep  folded  no  pinion  over  her  sense?. 
Oh!  Poets,  tell  me  what  it  is  when  a 
maiden  dreams,  for  I  turn  with  eagerness 
from  the  painful  memories  of  the  night- 
dreams  of  my  fancy  to  the  conception  of 
a  sweet  muiden's  dream, painless, blessed? 
I  know  she  felt  no  pain,  for  her  face  was 
as  placid  as  a  seraph's  in  that  dim  twi- 
light. 

But  she  started.  The  gate  was  swung 
open  and  swift  as  a  bird's  flight  Henry 
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Browne  sparred  his  horse  along  the 
broad  avenue,  under  the  drooping  boughs 
of  the  old  trees.  She  sprang  to  meet 
him. 

"  You  are  late,"  she  said,  *'  very  late — 
mj  heart  was  sick  waiting  for  you." 

"  But  it  is  better  late  than  never,  dar- 
ling. I  was  delayed  by  the  innumerable 
preparations  for  my  departure  in  the 
morning." 

"  Must  you  go,  indeed.  I  have  been 
hoping  so  fondly  that  you  would  yet  stay. 
Why,  to-night  as  I  sat  looking  at  the  sun- 
8et»  I  dreamed  that  you  would  stay,  and 
li?e  at  your  old  home,  and  we  would  be 
so  happy.  But  what  am  I  saying  1  You 
long  to  be  a  distinguished  man,  whose 
name  shall  shine  as  a  star  in  the  chroni- 
cles of  your  race,  and  I  would  die  to 
make  you  so.  Come,  sit  down  and  let  us 
have  a  good  talk  this  lust  night." 

**  That's  sensible,  Alice.  I  will  not  stay 
in  California  long — only  a  few  years,  and 
when  I  return  we  will  always  live  to- 
gether. And  aAor  Fame,  that  will  fill  up 
the  complement  of  heaven  or  earth." 

His  tone  was  gny,  bu.  artificial,  and  it 
wrung  secret  tears  from  her  eyes.  Could 
it  be  that  he  would  be  false — that  his 
heart  was  us  hollow  as  his  wordb  seemed 
to  indicate!  But  she  cast  the  thought 
from  her.  Iler  love  was  too  steadfast 
and  pure  to  harbour  a  doubt. 

The  night  deepened,  and  taking  his 
arm  they  walked  down  the  avenue  to- 
wards the  gate.  The  hour  of  parting 
was  come,  and  her  woman's  heart  was 
taxed  to  its  utmost  tension.  They  ar- 
rived at  the  small  gate  through  which 
they  had  so  oflen  passed  in  the  glorious 
child-days  that  were  no  more.  She 
paused  and  pointed  her  white  finger  to- 
ward a  gleaming  star  in  the  west.  Ilcr 
tone  was  like  one  inspired  to  rule. 

"  Promise  me  that  every  night  you  will 
look  at  that  star  and  think  of  me  and  the 
memories  of  our  love !" 

He  stooped  to  her  brow  and  spoke  his 
answer  by  a  kiss.  Just  then  a  brilliant 
meteor  flashed  athwart  the  sky. 

*'  See,"  she  said,  breaking  away  from 
his  clasp,  "  there  is  Fame,  oh  !  Henry — 
better  be  that  star  that  is  hidden  to  all 
save  the  philosopher's  glass  than  such 


a  winged  splendour  across  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  ending  in  black  night." 

The  appeal  was  in  vain.  He  drew  her 
to  his  heart — his  voice  softened,  and  she 
saw  large  tears  glisten  in  the  moonlight. 

"  You  wrong  me,  darling.  In  the 
presence  of  all  these  glorious  hosts  of 
worlds,  I  vow  eternal  love  to  you." 

She  clung  to  him,  her  face  drenched 
with  tears  of  joy.  He  pressed  a  burning 
kiss  to  her  lips,  and  in  a  moment  was  in 
the  saddle,  and  spurring  like  the  wind 
along  the  homeward  road.  She  watched 
him  until  he  disappeared  from  sight  in 
the  dusk  of  the  night  and  the  shades  of 
the  trees,  and  then  returned  to  her  home. 

What  was  it  she  heard  as  she  closed 
the  gate?  Was  it  an  illusion  of  fancy? 
To  the  last  day  of  her  death  she  affirmed 
that  she  heard  the  village  bell  toll  a  long, 
sad  knell  for  a  departed  soul. 

The  year  passed  away,  and  another 
May  night,  the  anniversary  of  that  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  and  its  exact  ooun* 
terpart,  hung  like  a  holy  prayer  of  angels 
over  our  old  world.  The  stars  that  looked 
upon  the  earth  that  night  saw  no  longer 
a  beautiful  being,  reverie-wrapt,  sitting 
in  the  shade  of  the  old  porch.  Alice  was 
indeed  there,  but  she  was  not  the  Alice 
Gray  of  a  year  ago.  Deeper  sadness  was 
upon  her  face,  and  a  mute  melancholy  in. 
her  eyes,  as  she  gazed  long  and  ardently 
upon  a  blushing  star  that  hung  in  the 
west. 

"  He  will  not  see  it  any  more,"  she 
said,  *'it  shines  sweetly  over  his  grave  in 
a  distant  land." 

Yet  there  was  no  sorrow  nor  repining 
in  her  words  or  tones.  She  kissed  the 
rod  of  divine  chastisement,  and  loved  on. 

Does  love  ever  die  ?  This  is  my  an- 
swer.    Does  the  soul  ever  find  a  grave? 

One  year  before  he  had  sworn  eternal 
love  to  her,  and  now  he  was  dead — that 
was  her  'tender  wail.  They  wrote  his 
father  that  he  had  made  one  of  a  party 
who,  upon  deeply  important  business, 
had  undertaken  to  pass  through  the  ter- 
ritory of  a  hostile  Indian  tribe — and 
death  to  all  save  one  or  two,  was  the. 
consequence.  He  fell  bravely  fighting 
against  an  overwhelming  host  of  savages, 
and  his    pocket-book,  containing    some 
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letters  from  Alice,  and  a  lock  of  her  hair, 
was  transmitted  as  the  last  relic  of  Hen- 
ry Browne. 

After  the  first  hurst  of  grief  was  spent, 
she  became  very  calm — no  murmur  e«- 
capedher — ^but  it  was  plain  to  all  that 
her  health  was  fast  failing.  When  she 
walked  up  the  aisle  of  the  church  on  Sun- 
days, all  the  people  looked  with  pity  on 
her  pale  face,  and  feeble  form  ;  all  loved 
her  with  a  deep  love,  for  none  could  help 
it,  but  love  never  yet  restrained  a  soul 
from  leaving  earth.  She  joined  with  her 
sweet  voice  in  the  psalm  and  responses, 
and  many  a  Toice  in  the  congregation 
was  silent,  that  her  pathetic,  penitential 
words  might  be  heard. 

Death  is  a  great  Artist.  In  his  work- 
shop Mortality  is  touched  into  glory  like 
unto  that  which  shines  in  the  face  of  a 
saint.  How  can  we  doubt  that  that  which 
is  corruptible  shall  be  made  incorrupti- 
ble and  meet  to  stand  in  Heaven,  when 
we  see  a  lovely  girl  wrought  into  the 
perfect  beauty  of  Death  ? 

Oh !  radiantly  beautiful  was  Alice 
Gray  when  I  first  saw  her,  two  years  ago, 
riding  out  with  her  father  to  catch  the 
fresh  breeze  of  morning  on  the  upland. 
I  had  heard  of  her  loveliness,  but  was 
unprepared  for  thnt  morning's  vision. 
Her  golden  hair  was  brushed  in  bandeaux 
over  her  temples,  disclosing  the  fulness 
of  her  white  brow ;  her  hat  with  its  dark 
plumes  was  as  a  back-ground  to  her  clear 
features,  white  as  pearl,  save  on  each 
cheek  a  glow  of  rose,  reminding  me  of  the 
gray  sky  of  dawn  blushing  with  tints  of 
purple.  All  day  my  brain  was  haunted 
by  her  image,  as  a  sweet  poem  haunts  one, 
or  as  the  deep  eyes  and  mournful  face  of 
an  £vangeline  I  saw  last  summer,  have 
ever  haunted  me  since. 

It  was  through  Leonora  that  I  made 
her  acquaintance  some  days  after.  One 
glorious  autumn  night  I  walked  through 
the  woods  to  carry  her  a  promised  book : 
it  was  just  when  the  leaves,  fully  chang- 
ed upon  the  boughs,  were  falling  before 
the  melancholy  winds  with  such  boft  rus- 
tle and  soothing  music.  It  beguiled  my 
fancy  to  gather  the  most  gorgeous  and 
weave  them  into  a  fantastic  garland,  just 


as  when  a  boy  I  used  to  gather  the  dry, 
gorgeous  leaves  from  books  and  weave 
them  into  bouquets  of  fancy  in  mj  brain. 
The  shades  of  evening  approached,  and 
the  chilly  air  fell  down  from  the  ikj  as 
I  entered  the  large  parlour,  rich  with  the 
crimson  light  of  a  grand  Virginia  fire, 
before  which  Alice  was  sitting. 

She  welcomed  me  with  a  sweet  smile, 
and  rising,  extended  her  white  hand. 

"  It  grew  80  late  I  scarcely  expected 
you  would  keep  your  promise.  Bot  1  am 
60  glad  you  are  come.'' 

I  gave  her  the  garland  of  leaves.  *"  la- 
tum presents  them  as  her  tribute  to  the 
queen  of  her  domain,"  I  said  silently. 

"  Autumn  is  both  wise  and  kind,"  she 
replied.  Let  me  read  you  her  moral 
Youth  flourishes  in  green  beauty— sorrow 
comes  like  frost,  and  as  life,  ghaken  by 
the  chill  winds  of  afiliction — warm  winds 
in  truth  they  are,  they  only  seem  cold- 
casts  its  foliage  of  hopes,  the  colours 
grew  brilliant  and  varied,  and  corer  a 
poor,  cold  heart  with  a  shrond  dipped  in 
rainbows. 

"  She  has  sent  many  oak  leaves,  I  s«. 
The  oak  is  the  brave  heart  that  defies  the 
tempest ;  though  its  leaves  fall,  it  lites 
on  hale  and  strong ;  the  lightning  msj 
smite  its  cheek,  and  the  snows  pik 
against  its  trunk,  yet  when  Spring  comes 
it  will  bud  and  put  forth  leaves  again" 

The  book  I  bore  her  was  Tennyson's 
Poems,  which  she  had  never  seen.  She 
desired  me  to  read  some  of  the  poems 
aloud. 

"  Shall  they  be  gay  or  mournful f  I 
asked. 

*•  Both,"  she  answered ;  "  but  nwam- 
ful  songs  befit  my  spirit  and  the  seasoii*" 

I  selected  what  to  me  appears  the  vasd 
wildly  mournful  poem  in  the  language 
"  Mariana  in  the  Moated  Grange.'*  It 
touched  her  to  tears — sweet  tears  from 
a  pure  heart,  tears  such  as  Tennysoi 
sings  of  as  coming  from  memory  of  hjp" 
py  days  that  are  no  more.  Was  thW 
nothing  in  tho  situation  of  Mariana  akift 
to  hers  ?  Ah  !  yes,  but  she  knew  it  not, 
else  might  she  have  made  that  terrible 
wail : 
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*'  Then  she  said,  *  I  am  very  drear/i 
He  will  not  come,'  she  said  \ 
She  wept,  'I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
O  God !  that  I  were  dead  I'  " 

Why  mnsfc  a  glorioaa  belief  be  torn 
from  the  heart  of  a  maiden  just  setting 
herf^et  on  the  dreary  death-land?  Alice 
had  foand  consolation  in  the  death  of 
him  she  fondly  loved,  by  an  assurance 
that  be  died  faithful  to  his  first  love.  We 
shall  seel 

A  gentleman,  one  of  the  number  with 
whom  Henry  Brown  went  out,  returned 
to  his  friends  in  Virginia.  He  had  parted 
from  Henry  immediately  upon  their  ar- 
rival in  San  Francisco  and  thenceforward 
lost  sight  of  him  for  a  long  season.  He 
knew  nothing  of  his  location  or  business, 
in  fact  had  almost  forgotten  his  existence 
in  the  whirl  of  a  new  and  active  life, 
nntil  the  day  previous  to  his  departure 
from  San  Francisco. 

He  met  him  in  the  street,  and  although 
but  little  more  than  one  year  had  elapsed 
since  they  parted,  found  him  so  altered 
as  almost  to  elude  recognition.  The  mer- 
ry, companionable  friend — the  life  of  the 
party  on  shipboard,  the  bravest,  lightest- 
hearted  of  them  all,  was  now  transform- 
ed into  a  dashing,  reckless  man  of  the 
world,  on  whom  the  last  night's  revelry 
showed  itself  painfully.  Twelve  months 
had  completely  wrecked  him  ;  but  he  was 
not  dead. 

He  gave  yet  other  information;  he  was 
married.  "  To  whom  ?"  it  was  eagerly 
inquired.  A  splendid,  haughty  city 
belle,  whose  wit  and  recklessness,  wealth 
and  beauty  drove  from  his  mind  all 
thoughts  of  his  first  love,  and  brought 
him  in  a  few  months  a  dying  suitor  and 
adorer  at  her  feet.  She  was  pleased  with 
the  fine,  open  chivalry  of  his  character, 
— fascinated  with  his  noble  face  and  in- 
telligent expression,  and  determined  in 
her  love  by  his  stories  of  his  father's 
large  estate  in  far  away  Virginia,  which 
bj  inheritance  would  soon  be  his.  The 
noptuals  followed  before  the  year  was 
out,  and  with  his  splendid,  hollow-heart- 
ed bride  he  wedded  a  perpetual  misery 
that  craved  oblivion  in  sin. 

Ah !  that  letter  and  that  lock  of  hair. 


It  was  all  plain  then.  False  love  led  to 
falsehood  in  all  respects,  and  a  lying  let- 
ter was  easily  written  to  cloak  perjury. 

The  intelligenoe  spread,  like  wild  fire, 
through  the  valley,  and  was  discussed  in 
every  family  circle.  In  such  circum- 
stances, it  was  impossible  to  keep  Alice 
in  doubt  save  for  a  time.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  care  of  her  parents  and  the  si- 
lence of  her  friends,  she  discovered  it 
just  as  the  first  air  of  Spring  come  to  her 
window,  and  her  familiar  robins  sang  to 
her  from  the  trees. 

Her  friends  thought  the  knowledge 
would  kill  her.  It  did  no  such  thing. 
They  err  who  think  a  woman  a  mere 
straw,  tossed  about  in  the  gales  of  un- 
controllable feeling :  indeed  they  do.  She 
has  a  strength  as  immutable  as  the  hills, 
and  especially  when  her  heart  is  wronged 
does  this  strength  bear  her  soul  up  on 
the  wings  of  eagles.  To  Alice  the  know- 
ledge was  as  water  poured  out :  she  made 
no  murmur,  uttered  no  words  of  re- 
proach ;  her  health  did  not  even  show 
its  efiect;  she  was  as  calm  and  lovely 
and  fragile  as  before.  She  talked  to  her 
mother  of  Henry's  perfidy  with  a  clear, 
tearless  eye,  and  an  unfaltering  voice; 
none  would  have  suspected  her  to  be  so 
complete  an  heroine.  She  hoped  he 
might  be  happy;  she  forgave  him  that 
he  had  wronged  her — that  was  all. 

Still  her  strength  failed  in  the  same 
ratio  as  before.  Summer  came,  but  she 
grew  daily  weaker.  One  sweet  day  in 
June,  Leonora  and  I  went  to  see  her. 
The  air  was  clear  and  fresh,  and  her 
health  seemed  for  the  time  much  improv- 
ed ;  she  was  buoyant  in  spirits  even  to 
gayety.  Her  lily  cheeks  were  interspers- 
ed with  roses,  as  in  Northern  regions 
Kane  saw  poppies  growing  by  the  banks 
of  rivers  of  ice,  encircled  by  bergs  and 
plains  of  eternal  snow ;  and  her  eyes  had 
a  brightness  that  was  painful  as  the  har- 
binger of  a  sure  and  speedy  death.  We 
walked  out  in  the  garden,  where  in  child- 
hood she  had  spent  so  many  happy  hours, 
to  the  spot  where  was  growing  a  beauti- 
ful geranium — ^her  pet  all  through  the 
lost  winter  and  the  previous  summer, 
and  to  her  a  memento  of  Henry.    She 
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needed  no  memorial  of  him  then,  and  he 
deserved  none.     She  turned  to  me  : 

"  I  know  certainly  that  I  cannot  live 
long,  and  I  wish  you  to  have  this  gera- 
nium. It  may  be  you  will  prize  the  gift 
for  my  sake." 

Her  tones  were  so  sad  that  I  could 
scarce  restrain  the  tears  that  rushed  to 
my  eyes.  I  thanked  her  for  the  gift, 
and  promised  to  treasure  it  as  my  life. 

To  Leonora  she  said  : 

**  You  will  help  him  watch  it  for  my 
sake.  And  if  Henry  should  ever  return 
after  I  am  gone,  give  him  a  cluster  of 
leaves,  and  say  they  were  my  dying  gift 
— a  memorial  of  past  love,  a  sign  of  for- 
giveness." 

Then  turning  to  me  with  a  sweet  smile : 

"  How  can  spirits  better  minister  to  the 
living  than  through  beauty.  You  taught 
me  to  know  with  poor  Keats  that  'a 
thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever.'  If  I 
can,  I  will  talk  to  my  friends  in  the  swells 
of  grasses  stranded  on  the  Summer  air, 
in  the  odour  of  flowers,  or  the  light 
whispers  of  the  leaves  when  their  edg«s 
meet.  Our  Saviour  loved  the  lilies  of 
the  field  and  the  birds  of  the  air.  You 
have  helped  me  to  find  a  wondrous  beau- 
ty in  them ;  and  hereafter,  when  you 
hear  the  zephyr  kissing  the  leaves  of  my 
geranium,  or  this  robin,  whose  music  we 
love,  greets  you  in  the  morn,  think  that 
I  am  near  you,  enjoying  the  infinite 
beauty  of  our  God's  creation,  which  you 
can  never  fully  feel  until  you,  too,  have 
put  off  mortality." 

Death  to  her  mind  had  no  terrors. 
Long  time  she  would  sit  and  tell  me  in 
glowing  language  her  visions  of  Heaven, 
and  hsit  anticipations  of  its  glories.  A 
living  faith  supported  her  as  her  feet  ap- 
proached the  tomb.  All  her  life  was  a 
beautiful  tapestry,  woven  upon  "  Love  to 
Christ,"  and  through  the  whole,  like  a 
delicate,  all-enduring  thread  of  gold,  ran 
her  pure,  holy  love  for  Henry  Browne. 

Why  linger  longer  on  this  sad  theme  ? 
Glorious  is  woman's  love  !  Oh  I  richer 
he  than  all  the  monarchs  of  India  who 
can  worthily  win  and  wear  it !  Henry 
Browne  was  unworthy  of  such  supernal 
devotion  as  filled  the  heart  of  her  to 
whom  he  had  plighted  a  holy  troth  be- 


fore God  and  His  angels.    Falsely  in  bis 
case  rings  the  old  song : 

"  'Tis  said  that  absence  conquers  love. 
But  oh !  believe  it  not." 

Better  had  he  died,  slain  by  the  torn  -^ 
hawk  of  the  savage,  than  to  live  perja 
before  God,  men,  and  his  own  soul.  D 
he  ever  truly  love  the  sweet  Alice  ?  V 
can  tell  ?    She  thought  so,  and  lavbhe 
on  him  all  the  stores  of  her  rich  Tirtoe 
lived  with  his  image  in  her  heart,  cbft 
ished  more  holily  than  ever  was  that «-«/ 
large-eyed  Madonna,  and  died,  no  doabAr 
thinking  of  him,  and  blending  his  nua.^ 
in  prayer  with  that  of  her  Savioor. 

*•  And  now,"  said  Leonora,  *'  youkno^r 
the  rest.  Henry  Browne  and  his  wife 
will  soon  be  here.  So,  at  least,  be  bu 
written.  Before  he  comes,  if  yoa  are 
willing,  we  will  smooth  her  grave,  aod 
plant  sweet  flowers  over  it ;  through  wboee 
fresh  lips  her  words  of  love  and  memoiy 
may  cut  his  false  heart  like  sworde  in 
battle.  Yoa  must  take  him  therewith 
you  some  morning,  and  while  he  stiiidi 
by  her  grave,  tell  him  Alice  Gray's  Itik 
words  ;  give  him  a  cluster  of  geraohm 
leaves  and  say  for  me,  *  Woman's  low 
is  love  forevermore.' " 


One  pleasant  morning  in  Aagust  Henry 
Browne  and  myself  were  riding  through 
the  smiling  valley  towards  the  church 
and  graveyard  on  the  hill,  consecrated 
forevermore  to  me  by  the  grave  of  Alid 
Gray.  I  said  nothing  to  him  of  my  »* 
rand,  and  he  suspected  nothing.  H« 
was  that  day  the  most  miserable  mai 
that  has  ever  rode  a  horse  by  my  wdc,— 
his  old  friends  regarded  him  wiUi  are^ 
sion  ;  his  father,  without  hope  in  bis 
own  son,  was  cold  and  formal,  and  be 
could  not  find  in  his  haughty,  irascible 
wife  any  consolation  for  the  pains  of  con- 
science or  the  neglect  of  friends. 

The  road  wound  around  the  graveyard 
wall,  and  when  we  reached  the  gate  of 
entrance,  I  checked  my  horse. 

"  Would  you  like  to  walk  through  tbe 
graveyard,  Mr.  Browne  ?" 

"  Not  this  morning,"  he  replied  quick- 
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ly,  "  it  is  getting  warm  and  we  had  bet- 
ter get  home." 

"  We  will  have  time  enough.  Doubt- 
less there  are  some  graves  of  old  friends 
here,  which  you  would  like  to  see  again. 
There  is  one  grave  that  I  wish  to  see, 
maybe  for  the  last  time,  and  you  had  bet- 
ter come." 

Bt  this  time  I  had  tied  my  horse,  and 
was  at  his  side.  lie  had  no  excuse  for 
refusing  longer,  and  submitted  with  a 
gloomy  grace. 

There  was  the  grave  right  before  us — 
green  and  garnitured  with  the  flowers  of 
Leonora's  planting.  At  the  head  of  the 
sleeper  a  marble  lamb  crouched  on  a 
Bward  of  snowy  lilies,  and  below  were 
cut  the  few  words : 

Our  Daughter  Alice^ 

We  paused  a  little,  and  neither  spoke. 
Oh!  that  grave  was  eloquent;  though 
dead,  the  sweet  girl  spoke  to  us  that  mor- 
ning— to  me  in  the  flowers,  to  him  in 
fearful  memories.  I  dared  not  raise  my 
eyes  to  his  face  for  some  time,  and  my 
heart  failed  me  as  I  thought  of  my  er- 
rand. "  He  is  wretched  enough,"  I  said 
to  myself,  **  let  him  alone."  But  I 
thought  of  the  pale  beauty  that  I  saw 
fade  in  patience — and  all  for  him— of 
Leonora's  charge,  and  courage  came  back 
to  my  heart. 

"  She  was  a  lovely  girl.  Oh  !  her  life 
was  a  glorious  poem,  drawn  out  in  a 
moarnful  cadence  with  a  long,  swelling 
note  of  beauty,  sinking,  rising,  dying  in 
an  echo  over  the  hills  of  the  spirit-land, 
for  an  end.  One  day,  awhile  before  she 
died,  she  was  in  the  garden  and  gave  me 
a  geranium,  bidding  me  keep  it  holily  for 
her  sake,  and  charging  me  to  gather  a 


cluster  of  leaves  and  present  them — a 
memorial  of  past  love,  a  sign  of  forgive- 
ness— unto  you  when  3*ou  should  come. 
Here" — I  put  my  hand  in  my  breast  and 
drew  from  thence  the  sweet  green  leaves 
— **  is  her  dying  gift  to  Henry  Browne." 

He  took  them  and  pressed  them  to  his 
lips. 

"  God  knows,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  de- 
spair, "  I  have  sinned  deeply  against 
you,  my  first,  my  only  love,  Alice  Gray. 
And  now  my  punishment  is  greater  than 
I  can  bear.    May  Heaven  forgive  me  I" 

"  She  has  forgiven  you,  and  God  may," 
I  said,  "  for  she  loves  you  still.  Be  as- 
sured, though  we  may  neglect  and  deride 
it,  a  woman's  love  is  love  forevermore." 

He  strode  from  the  gi*aveyard,  mount- 
ed his  horse,  and  in  silence  we  rode 
away. 


Ah !  I  am  far  away  from  the  grave  of 
Alice  Gray.  The  howling  winds  of  Win- 
ter chase  the  Summer  to  her  death  over 
the  blue  hills.  The  flowers  I  planted  over 
that  grave  have  faded  ;  the  leaves  of  the 
maples  pile  in  dun  splendour  upon  the 
rose  that  covers  her :  the  snow — no  less 
white  than  her  own  soul — will  lie  there 
in  the  cold  days  of  Winter.  But  I  ween, 
where  the  white-ephoded  angels  have 
harps  and  sweet  songs  that  sound  like 
many  waters,  ascend  around  the  Mount 
Zion  where  the  Lamb  dwells,  she,  a 
pure  lily  of  the  valley,  resting  on 
the  bosom  of  her  Saviour,  tumeth  her 
sweet  eyes,  not  where  snows  pile  and 
winds  sweep  over  a  quiet  country  grave, 
but  where  a  great  white  throne  is  reared, 
and  an  ineffable  glory  dwells. 
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THE   TWO   SUMMERS. 

BT  PAUL  H.   HATNE. 

L 

There  is  a  golden  season  in  our  year 
Between  October's  hale,  and  lusty  cheer, 
And  the  hoar  frosts  of  Winter's  empire  drear, 

II. 

Which  like  a  fairy  flood  of  mystic  tides 

Whereon  divine  Tranquillity  abides, 

The  Kingdom  of  the  sovereign  Months  divides : 

III. 

Then,  Autumn's  wailing  winds  their  requiems  cease, 
'Ere  Winter's  sturdier  storms  have  gained  release, 
And  earth,  and  heaven  alike  arc  bright  with  peace. 

IV. 

O!  Heart!  thou  hast  thy  golden  season  too ! 
A  blissful  interlude  of  birds,  and  dew, 
Of  balmy  gates,  and  skies  of  deepest  blue ! 

V. 

That  second  Summer  when  life's  work  is  done, 
The  harvest  hoarded,  and  the  autumn  sun 
Gleams  on  the  fruitful  fields  our  toil  hath  won, 

VI. 

Which,  also,  like  a  fair  mysterious  tide 

Whereon  calm  Thoughts  like  ships  at  anchor  ride, 

Doth  the  wide  Kingdom  of  our  years  divide. 

VII. 

This  passed,  what  more  bf  life's  rude  path  remains 
Winds  through  unlighted  vales,  and  dismal  plains, 
The  home  of  chilling  Blights,  or  fevered  Pains. 

VIII. 

Pray  then,  ye  favoured  few  along  whose  ways 
Life's  Indian  Summer  pours  its  mellow  rays^ 
That  ye  may  die  'ere  dawn  the  Evil  Days ; 

IX. 

Sink  on  that  Season's  kind,  and  genial  breast, 
While  still  your  sun  shines  cloudless  in  the  West, 
The  elect  of  God  whom  Life,  and  Death  have  blessed ! 
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Mozis  and  Mayan.    Arevdashun.    A  fight,    Sozis  Arrested.    Horrid  times.     Things 

dear  off.    Second  vissU  to  the  PressydinU 


Bear  Billy: 

I  cam  hoam  fam  a  vissitin  uv  the  Pres- 
sydint  in  high  sperrits.  The  sqairtia 
wine  had  got  into  my  hed,  which  it  felt 
like  a  hoas-raisin  was  a  goin  on  some- 
whar»  or  ruther  like  the  publick  mind 
ware  roustid  apun  a  impawtant  subjick 
of  genral  intris.  Thar  apeared  to  be  a 
good  eel  uv  izsitemunt,  and  I  had  a  in- 
larged  Tue,  as  it  twuz  fum  sum  mount- 
ing eminents.  Oans  he  poked  off  to  one 
plais  or  anuther,  levin  me  to  entur  my 
bodin  boas  aloan  but  puffickly  cuntentid 
and  rezined.  The  fust  thing  I  heard  it 
were  little  ole  Melloo  a  skratchin  on  his 
fiddil  and  a  makin  uv  prehaps  the  sick- 
nest  and  horrowblis  souns  in  the  wirl. 
He  can't  play  no  fiddil.  The  neckst 
thing  I  dun,  I  run  against  Mayan  in  the 
dark — snatcht  her  rite  up,  carrid  her  in 
my  room,  ^het  the  dough,  and  lockt  it, 
detummined  to  diskoover  the  reesin  she 
spoke  Inglish  sumtiems  and  then  agin 
Iritch  sumtiems,  or  dy  in  the  atemp.  She 
ware  sollid,  Biljy,  is  a  wannut  stump, 
way  in,  I  j  edged,  a  hundud  and  fotty 
poun  nect,  but  she  wamt  nuthin  but  a 
shuck  boalstur  to  me,  feelin  is  I  did. 
Mo  rover,  it  ar  a  noan  fac  that  a  man, 
mo  ptickly  ef  he  ar  yung,  kin  toat  mo 
gal,  mo  ptickly  ef  she  ar  yung  and  pritty, 
then  uv  enny  uther  substunts  uv  nater, 
whether  uv  the  anemil,  vedjetubble,  or 
minrul  kingdum  ;  and  I  candlely  bleeve 
that  eavin  a  pur  uv  muels  kin  haul  fo 
to  one,  by  wate,  uv  gearls  to  enny  uther 
kine  uv  truck. 

I  hadin  scan  Mayan  to  speak  to  her  fer 
I  dunno  when.  So  I  set  her  doun  on  a 
cheer,  lit  my  lamp,  set  doun  myself,  and 
lockt  at  her  and  sed  nuthin.  I  diddent 
knew  what  too  say.  I  had  dun  dun  the 
thing  almost  befo  I  knowd  it,  thout  know- 
in  how  I  cum  to  do  it,  and  had  nearly  for- 
got what  I  dun  it  fer,  igzackly.  She 
lookt  at  me  mad  is  fier. 


"  Is  it  outin  yo  centsis  ye  ar?*'  she 
sais. 

I  shet  my  mouth  hard. 

"  I  do  be  thinkin  its  murther  ye  ar  arf- 
ther." 

I  sais  not  a  sillybul. 

She  jumpt  at  the  dough  like  litenin, 
but  I  ketch t  her,  took  the  key  out  and 
pnt  it  in  my  pocket.  She  fit  desprit,  but 
I  hilt  her,  and  finely  set  her  back  in  the 
cheer  agin,  while  she  set  thar  pail  is 
flour  pantin  fer  breth,  and  lookin  at  me 
with  her  black  eyes  like  sheed  burn  roe 
cleen  up.  I  set  puffickly  still  and  did- 
dent bat  my  eye  wunst.  Then  she  give 
up.  Sho  took  to  cryin  like  I  don't  warnt 
to  sea  noboddy  cry  agin.  I  drord  my 
cheer  up  and  took  her  ban  ;  she  thode 
me  off  like  I'd  been  a  muckersin  snaik 
and  cryd  mo  then  uvver.  I  tried  it  ngin  ; 
she  thode  me  off  agin  feerser  then  the 
fust  time,  and  kep  on  a  cryin.  I  getherd 
a  pipe,  filled  it  with  that  good  Linchbug 
tobarker,  and  petendid  to  smoak.  But  I 
ware  skeerd.  I  ware  feard  sheed  kill 
herself,  she  cryd  so.  I  begged  her,  I 
sais : 

"  Mayan,  fer  the  Lord's  saik  don't  cry 
so.  I  don't  mean  you  no  harm.  I'd  die 
ten  thousin  deths  befo  I'd  hert  a  bar  uv 
yo  bed." 

But  that  maid  her  wuss.  So  thar  we 
set, — ^she  a  cryin  and  I  a  trimblin.  Yoa 
may  depen  I  wrepentid  what  I  had  dun. 
I  got  up  and  opined  the  dough,  onlockt 
it,  and  spred  it  wide  opin.  She  stopt  in 
a  minnit.  She  got  up  to  go  out,  still  a 
Bobbin,  but  makin  no  noise.  I  put  my 
ban  on  her  shoalder  verry  gently,  and 
sais : 

"  Pleas  don't  go,  Mayan." 

She  didin  pull  mighty  hard,  so  I  jes 
led  her  back  eesy,  and  set  her  doun  agin, 
and  she  oommenst  a  cryin  but  not  like 
befo — peard  like  it  come  mo  softer  to 
her.    I  hitched  up  my  cheer  olost  to  her, 
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tryin  to  talk  her  ban,  but  she  pulld  it 
away,  slowly  tho'.  Arfter  while,  phe 
lookt  ap  at  me,  her  butefiil  black  eyes 
full  uv  teers,  and  sais  mighty  aorrerful 
and  wreprorchful,  she  sais  : 

"  Mistur  Addums,  you  ortint  to  do  me 


y> 


8oe. 

**  Thar  now,  thar  now  !"  I  sais,  jumpin 
spang  outin  my  cheer  ;  "  thar  now  !  I 
ketched  you.  By  gravy  !"  I  sais,  "that's 
no  Irish  talk,  and  you  aint  no  Irish 
nuther.  Now  you  got  to  up  and  tell  me 
evvry  single  bit  about  yoself.  Yu've  bin 
a  possummin  long  anuf,  and  you  shant 
go  a  step  tel  you  tell  me.  You  scrtny 
shell  not." 

She  lookt  at  me  like  sheed  look  me 
throo.  'Then  she  smiled  a  littil  bit  uv  a 
smile,  but  her  eyes  still  full  of  teers, 
and  sais  solium  is  possybil : 

"  Then  shet  the  dough." 

I  shet  it,  quick. 

"  Lock  it,"  she  sais. 

I  lockt  it.  I  ware  comin  back  to  talk 
my  seat,  when  she  sais  in  the  saim  sor- 
rerful  vois : 

"  Hadint  you  better  blow  out  the  lite  ? 
Some  uv  the  gentiimen  might  wanter 
cum  into  sea  you." 

"Weill"  thinks  I,  "this  beets  the 
beet."  But  I  blode  out  the  lite  and  sais 
nuthin. 

When  she  made  me  to  go  with  her  to 
the  back  winder,  whar  the  moon  was  a 
shinin  over  the  houstops,  and  thar  we 
set  doun,  and  she  tole  me  everything.  I 
shill  tell  you  awl  about  it  sum  these  dais. 
Shees  a  wrispectable  girl,  Billy,  hily  eju- 
katid,  and  uv  good  parrintedge — a  reel 
lady,  in  fac.  Her  father  is  a  kine  uv 
preeoher,  which  they  calls  in  Hand  a 
Q-rate ;  gittin  monsus  po  pay,  sumthin  like 
asirkitrider,  which  he's  agentilman  nuv- 
vertheless.  She  ware  a  high-sperritid 
gearl,  which  rund  away  becos  her  fkthor 
marrid  her  step-muther  and  she  coodint 
git  along  with  her.  When  she  cum  to 
this  kuntry,  she  took  to  talkin  like  the 
rest  uv  the  charmber  mades,  and  took  to 
doin  uv  hous  wurk,  becos  she  sed  it  ware 
the  ferst  thing  that  come  to  hand,  and, 
arfter  tryin  it,  she  liked  it  becos  it  kep 
her  helthy  and  in  good  sperrits.  Her 
farther  have  sent  her  munny  to  come 


hoam  wrepeetidly,  but  she  wont  c  me, 
on  a  count  uv  her  step-muther.  She 
staid  in  Knew  Yawk  a  ear,  then  come 
heer,  whar  she's  bin  goin  on  2  earts. 
This  ar  a  meer  outlyin  uv  the  fax  uv  the 
case,  Billy,  but  it's  the  plane  truth,  and 
nuthin  elts.  What  a  pictcher  uv  the 
sersiety  uv  the  grate  sitty  uv  Washing- 
tun.  A  white  gearl,  a  pritty  gearl,  a 
reel  lady,  with  fotty  times  the  cent^j  uv 
the  women  that  hize  her,  watin  on  evvry 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  I  It's  two  bad, 
two  bad  intlly !  and  ortent  to  be  so  no 
longer.  I  ixpec  thars  menny  anutber  po 
gearl  jis  like  Mayan  is,  and  she  sais  so 
two. 

We  had  a  long,  long,  hapy  talk  thar 
by  the  winder.  I  declar,  Billy,  I  nuvver 
felt  so  sosherbil  and  sattisfide  in  my  life. 
She  se.imed  to  plais  so  much  confidents 
in  me,  like  I  wus  her  bruther,  or  kasscn, 
or  sumthin.  It  tetched  me  to  the  co.  A 
cloc  strikd  2  befo  we  partid,  and  then  I 
didn  vrant  her  to  go,  but  she  sed  she 
must.  I  giv  her  my  lamp,  she  lit  it,  tole 
me  not  to  say  nuthin  to  noboddy  bont 
what  she  had  tole  me,  tole  me  good  nite, 
aud  when  she  got  part  way  up  the  steps, 
stopt,  and  smilin  doun  at  me  tole  me 
goo- 1  nite  agin.  Oh  Billy,  Billy,  hunny 
ar  wirmwood  cumpard  to  the  speach  uv 
wimmin  sumtimes.  Gudness  nose!  it 
doo  apear  to  make  a  feller's  hart  melt  in 
his  bress. 

I  didn  sleep  nun  that  nite ;  I  didn 
eavin  ondress.  I  jis  laid  on  the  bed 
thinkin,  thinkin,  in  a  sort  uv  trants,  and 
shood  uv  hav  laid  thar  fur  ovver,  ef,  k 
bout  the  braker  day,.Mr.  Argruff,  he  had- 
inter  cum  in.  His  face  ware  gassly  and 
evil  beyond  amost  ennything.  He  dropt 
in  too  a  cheer  and  bowd  his  hed  upon  the 
tabil  and  giv  a  grone — sich  a  grone !  it 
friz  the  blud  in  my  verry  vanes.  Then 
he  looks  up,  like  he  diddent  no  whar 
he  ware,  and  begins  to  cuss  hisself  orful, 
orful,  and  call  hisself  fool,  fool,  fool,  lik 
he  wisht  he  cood  tar  his  hart  out  and  di5- 
troy  hisself  with  his  own  langwidge.  I 
jumpt  offin  the  bed  and  run  to  him  and 
begd  him  to  tell  me  what  the  motter  wus. 
He  give  a  start  saim  is  ef  heed  bin  shot 
Billy,  he  ware  drunk.  His  breth  had 
that  ar  green,  pizenas  odur  nr  a  man 
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which  drinks  a  heep  and  constunt.  He 
thought  he  ware  in  his  oan  room,  and 
when  he  foan  whar  he  wns,  and  seen 
me  good,  he  new  me,  he  begins  a  cryin, 
and  sich  cryin — Mayan's  warnt  nuthin 
to  it.  It  ar  a  turrabil  thing  fer  to  sea  a 
man  cry  is  he  dan.  It  mighty  nigh 
killed  me,  cos  I  has  a  high  apinyun  uy 
Mr.  Argruff. 

When  he  got  over  his  fit,  at  least  the 
wust  av  it,  he  let  me  know  all  bout  it 
Betwixt  his  intruption  uv  his  wremarks 
with  fust  a  cry  in  and  then  a  cussin  uy 
himself,  I  cood  barly  make  out  what  he 
sed,  ixcept  it  twus  this:  That  he  were 
in  lore  with  a  yung  lady,  which  I  shant 
call  her  name,  and  had  ooted  her,  and 
she  had  kickt  him,  and  he  goes  and  gits 
drunk,  and  the  fust  thing  he  node  he  had 
dun  gone  and  seed  her  farther,  and  tole 
hioi  how  he  loved  his  dawter  and  awl 
about  it.  Did  you  uvver  heer  uv  sich  a 
thing,  Billy?  It  ware  enuf  to  make 
him  cuss  hisself,  and  mo  too.  When  he 
cum  to  tell  about  it,  I  thought  heed  a 
gone  distracktid  with  sbaim  he  ware  so 
mad  with  hisself. 

I  cumfutted  him  the  bess  I  cood,  which 
it  ware  ruther  po  oumfut,  tride  to  maik 
him  lay  down  in  ray  bed,  but  he  wooden 
let  me,  so  I  tuk  him  two  his  oan  room, 
ondrest  him,  put  him  to  bed,  and  left 
him. 

My  hart  ware  hevvy  is  led,  thinkin 
how  the  bess  pepil  in  Washiogtun  seamd 
to  be  a  flicktid  with  sum  dredful  habbet 
or  nnuther,  and  how  retch  id  a  life  the 
happist  uv  urn  leeds,  when  I  come  away 
frum  the  hous  whar  Mr.  Argruff  bodid. 
I  felt  like'I  wantid  to  git  away  frum  thar 
and  git  hoam  whar  thar  wuz  sum  quiat 
and  pees,  and  whar  pepil,  ef  they  aint 
smart,  is  sertny  natchrul  and  contentid. 
When  I  cum  to  the  Mintzpi  IIous,  and 
had  ect  my  breckfuss,  Miss  Saluda  Trun- 
gil  and  her  little  sister  got  arfter  me, 
pleggin  me  most  to  deth.  Fust  they  tole 
mo  my  sweetart,  Miz  Uanscum,  (which 
she  nuvver  wuz  no  sweetart  uy  mine  a 
tall,)  had  dun  rund  away  with  a  feller, 
and  gone  posably  to  the  devvel.  And  I 
diddcnt  kecr  ef  she  had.  Then  they 
kept  a  makin  me  tell  bout  my  vissit  to 
the  Pressydint,  and  the  mo  I  tole  how 


kinely  the  Pressydint  ^reatid  me  and  how 
much  I  wus  pleesed  aud  all,  the  mo  they 
lafft  and  laffl,  untel  t  thought  nar  one 
uv  um  had  good  sense.  No  wonder  they 
lafft ;  for  ef  you  bleeve  me,  Billy,  I  had- 
int  sean  no  Pressydint  a  tall,  and  the 
hous  which  I  thought  it  ware  the  privit 
resedints  uv  theMinnisturuy  Bengali  wuz, 
what  they  call  a  Forrer  Banc.  Forrer  is 
sumtimes  called  Farrow  and  sumtimes 
Fareo,  and  it  ar  a  gum  uv  cards,  playd 
out  uv  a  kind  uy  Scedlitt's  Ponder  box, 
and  a  hole  passel  uy  roun  pieces  uv  ivry ; 
but  Forrer  as  the  rightist  way  to  per- 
nounts  it.  I  has  sence  sean  the  gaim 
plaid  a  seyril  number  uy  times,  but  kin- 
not  understand  it  igzackly. 

It  ware  a  long  tiem  befo  I  cood  fairly 
bleeve  that  Oans  he  wood  fool  me  so 
about  the  Pressydint,  and  I  don't  think 
now  he  wood  uy  hay  dun  it  ef  that  ar 
little  yaller  fiddlin  tacky  uy  a  Melloo 
hadint  a  put  him  up  to  it  I  wisht  I 
may  bo  consouni  ef  when  I  foun  out 
he  had  a  prinserpul  hand  in  it,  ef  I  didin 
hav  a  good  mine  to  war  him  out  aginst 
the  groun.  But,  in  pint  uv  size,  he  aint 
no  mo  to  me  then  a  huckilberry  in  a  wa- 
gun,  and  I  nuvver  yit  fit  a  runt  and  nuy- 
yer  intens  to. 

Well,  I  lef  the  Mintzpi  Hous  mad  is 
the  verry  devvel  and  distrest  in  the  bar- 
gain. It  taint  so  mighty  plesint  to  find 
peepil  keep  constunt  makin  fun  uv  you 
and  deseevin  uv  you,  which  shows  the 
meenniss  uv  sitty  folks,  which  has  sense 
a'nuf  to  tend  too  thar  oan  bizniss  ef  they 
got  enny. 

I  had  dun  waitid  and  waited  about  that 
ar  skeam  uv  mine,  and  spent  munny  un- 
tel it  warnt  no  use  in  waitin  no  longer, 
and  I  cood  in  bar  to  wait  a  minnit  mo. 
So  I  goes  to  my  trunc,  gits  it  out,  wraps 
it  up  keerfuUy,  and  goes  and  shows  it  to 
a  man  apintid  to  atend  to  them  things.  He 
tole  me  it  warnt  wuth  a  dam.  But  I 
sean  throo  that.  He  jis  wantid  to  git  me 
to  sell  it  to  him  fer  nuthin,  then  he  cood 
maik  a  everlastin  forchin  out'n  it.  So  I 
goes  to  anuther — thar's  hunduds  uv  um 
in  Washingtun,  Billy.  He  sais  the  saim 
the  fust  man  sed.  So  I  goes  to  anuther, 
and  anuther,  and  anuther,  untel  I  wus 
broke  doun  with   fateeg  and  dissypint- 
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mint  at  the  meanniss  and  jellersy  uv 
mankine.  One  feller  did  offer  to  taik  and 
put  it  thro,  ef  I'd  giv  him  thurty  dollers. 
rd  a  giv  ennything,  but  when  I  come  to 
igsamine  my  munny  puss  I  foun  I  didn 
hav  five  dollers  in  the  wirl.  This  ehockt 
me,  cos  I  knewd  I  owde  fer  bode  and  a 
good  menny  uther  things.  The  feller 
offud  to  taik  'whut  munny  I  had,  but  I 
tole  him  no,  I  ware  blees  to  keep  that, 
and  a  gread  to  giv  him  a  writment,  a 
bond,  sined  with  my  oan  naim.  He  lafft 
at  me  and  tole  me  I  wuz  a  fool.  I  jis 
took  that  thing,  wrapt  it  up  agin  in  my 
hankerchif,  went  hoam,  put  it  keerfully 
back  in  my  trunc,  and  cum  back  and  giv 
that  feller  the  prittiest  top-dressin  a  man 
nvyer  had.  I  masht  his  pleggid  nose 
flat  to  his  roscully  fais,  and  bungd  his 
eyes  that  bad  that  I  boun  he  doant  sea 
fer  six  munths.  He  hollerd  murder  and 
the  patrollers  cum  and  collard  me  and  car- 
rid  me  befo  a  majestraint,  and  I  ehood  uv 
hav  bin  ritin  to  you  in  jail,  ef  Oans  and 
Melloo  hadint  cum  and  giv  bond  and 
scurety  I'd  behave  myself  for  a  year. 
They  let  me  go,  but  I  didn  koer  whut 
becum  uv  me.  I  scan  the  hole  wirl  ware 
turned  aginst  me,  and  when  I  cum  to  ask 
sum  cluks  which  I  had  lent  munny  to,  I 
coodin  git  a  sent,  and  what  to  do  I  didn 
kno.  In  the  eavnin  Oans  and  Melloo 
tole  me  Mr.  Argruff  ware  ded,  havin  blode 
his  brains  out  with  a  pistui,  and  that 
that  ar  fello  which  I  had  beet  fer  callin 
uv  me  a  fool  had  challindgcJ  me  to  fite 
him  a  dewil,  intendin  to  hav  my  blud. 
But  it  warnt  so.  Mr.  Argruff,  disgustid 
at  hisself,  had  packt  bis  trunc  and  gone 
hoam  wharuvver  that  wuz,  leavin  uv  a 
note  advisin  uv  evvryboddy  in  Washing- 
tuii  to  do  the  saim,  cos  he  sais  the  dewil 
had  done  took  persesshun  uv  the  eitty, 
havin  uv  a  bill  uv  sale  fer  it  in  his 
britchis  pockit.  And  as  fer  that  mr  fel- 
ler, I  nuvver  heerd  no  mo  frum  him, 
sertin. 

But  my  sperritfl  wuz  cleen  gone, 
and  whotuvver  wood  a  becum  uv  me 
that  nite,  the  Lord  only  knows,  ef  it 
hadinter  bin  for  Mayan,  which  her  reeul 
naim  ain't  Mayan  a  bit,  but  Noahrer 
Gleonun,  a  verry  pritty  naim  I'm  sho, 
and  a  better  or  mo  likely  and  smarter 


gearl  nuwer  drord  the  breth  uv  life.   I 
coodin  stay  in  the  poller  uv  the  Mintipi 
Hous,  cos  all  the  ladies  had  got  mad  widi 
one  anuther  bout  a  feller,  which  I  shant 
call    his   naime.   which    wuz   a  cutdn 
uv  his  rustics  with  all  the  maried  ladies, 
and  cos  anuther  man,  a  membur  qt  Ron- 
giss,  which  ware  a  bodin  thar,  had  bin 
ketch ed  a  kissin  anuther  man's  wife  in 
the  passige.    Then  agin,  I  ware  feerd 
the  man  whut    keep  the  tawon  (the 
Mintzpi]  wood  aae  me  fur  the  mnnnji 
ode  him.    And  in  the  hous  wbar  I  had 
my  room,  things  wuz  orful  bad  alw,  cos 
I  ode  munoy  thar  too,  and  ole  Sworn* 
plans  wuz  drunk  and  rarrin  aroandlike 
thunder  and  wus,  cos  he  and  anatfaer 
Kongissmun  had  had  a  quarl.    And  the 
Dutchmun  and  his  wife,  which  had  tbem 
babis  in  the  wroom  abuv  me,  bad  gooed 
away ;  likewise  the  wrailrode  man ;  and 
Melloo  and  Oans,  they'd  gone  off;  and 
things  wuz  dark  and  desertid  tel  I  farW 
thought  the  nex  thing  Gabrill  wood  bio 
his  hon  and  tiem .  shood  be  no  mo.   And 
I  wure  feered  to  go  on  the  streat,  becos 
the  rowdis  and    Plug-Uglis,  which  bed 
bin  behavin  bad  all  the  time  sense  I  set 
foot  in  the  sitty,  had  dun  broke  loose  and 
wuz  a  shootin  and  a  stabbin  and  amurd- 
rin  and  a  knockin  doun  and  a  draggin 
out  evvrybody  that  cum  along,  white  or 
blac,  rich  or  po,  or  ennything. 

But  Noahrer  sho  cum  to  my  room  and 
we  had  anuther  nice,  long,  confedcnshul 
talk,  like  we  had  the  nite  befo.    She  ar 
sich  a  good  gear],  Billy,  and  torke  sich 
good  Inglish,  and,  altho  she  knows  laint 
so  mighty  smart,  pears  to  rispeckt  and 
look  up  to  me  so.     A  man  kin  no  no 
help  trustin  his  seakrits  to  a  gearlUke 
that  than  a  man  kin  keep  frum  wnrmin 
hisself  by  a  fier  when  hees  colde.    I  tole 
her  about  my  skeam,  who  I  wuz,  wbar  I 
cum  frum,  my  parrunts,  my  little  planta. 
shun,   niggers,    bosses,   craps,  and  alL 
She  gimme  a  beep  uv  good  advies  boot 
trustin  too  much  to  peepil,  and  we  all  in- 
joyed  one  nuther's  cnnipany  tel  it  wnx 
mighty  nigh   2    o'clock   in  the  mornin 
agin.     Nuvver  shill  I  forgit  them  two 
nites  to  the  longist  day  I  live,  and  RbiU 
alwuis  be  thankful  on  acount  uv  wimmin 
kind  in  this  worl  for  the  saik  of  Noahrer, 
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for  ef  it  hadinter  bin  fer  her,  I  duDDo 
Khethar  1  shood  a  bin  liftin  ut  a  pen 
now,  Billy.  Tell  Delawar  Sinker  to  sell 
evTry  bit  uv  the  corn  and  wheet  1  kin 
posbly  spar  and  send  xne  the  munnj 
drectly,  becos  jest  is  soon  is  I  kin  pay  off 
what  1  owe,  I'm  a  gointer  to  maik  that 
gear]  a  fust  rate  present,  ef  sheel  talk  it, 
which  I'm  afeerd  she  wont,  seein  how 
high-sperrited  she  ar. 

Nez  day  things  took  a  turn.  Things 
peered  to  clear  off,  like  arfter  a  long  spell 
uv  wrain,  when  Gat  Tail  ar  a  risin  tre- 
mendas,  thretnin  to  sweep  evrything 
off 'n  the  lo  grouns.  Noboddy  didint  dun 
me  fer  no  munny,  and  oyer  at  the  Mintz- 
pi  peepil  peared  to  hav  maid  frens,  mighty 
quick  I  thought,  and  afars  seamed  to  be 
workin  well  all  around.  Miss  Saludy 
Trungil  and  her  littil  sister  didn't  giv 
themself  no  grate  greef  about  a  losin  uv 
Mr.  Argruff,  but  went  strait  ahed,  ketchin 
mo  bows,  printsply  ole  men  goin  to  the 
yung  one,  and  a  ball-hedid  gentilmun, 
with  gole  spectickles,  goin  for  Miss  Salu- 
dy. Tbcy  didint  plegg  me  no  mo  about 
going  to  sea  the  Pres^ydint  at  the  Forrer 
Banc,  bat  peared  to  be  pritty  mutch 
wropt  up  in  thar  oan  afars.  The  bewti- 
ful  littil  gearl  frum  Indanner,  she  torkt  to 
me  sum,  and  so  did  them  two  pritty  mar- 
rid  ladis  I  tole  you  uv.  I  felt  heap  bet- 
tur.  Oans,  he  cum  up  and  apollygized 
fer  foolin  uv  me  at  the  Forrer  Banc.  I 
tole  him  that  senst  he  had  delivered  me 
oat'n  the  strong  arms  uv  the  Lor  and  the 
Jestis  uv  the  Pees,  I  had  dun  forgiv  him 
long  ago.    Then  he  sais: 

*'  To  maik  up  fer  my  bad  oooduck,  I'll 
talk  you  to-night  to  sea  the  Pressydint 
in  fac." 

I  tole  him  he  coodin  fool  me  no  mo ; 
but  he  sais : 

''Th^r's  a  Levvee  to  night,  and  I'll 
taik  you  thar,  and  you  can  sea  not  only 
the  Pressydint  and  Miss  Lain,  but  all 
most  distinguished  folks  in  the  kuntry." 

It  ware  a  long  time  befo  he  and  young 
ladis  helpin  uv  him  could  perswade  me 
he  warnt  a  joakin,  but  finely  I  kun- 
kloodid  to  go,  and  my  hoaps  uv  my 
skeam  wrcvived  imeditly.  As  fer  see- 
in  uv  the  Pressydint  and  Miss  Lain, 
whar  evvry  boddy  wuz,  I  didint  keer  so 


mighty  much  about  it,  bnt  I  detummined 
in  my  oan  mine  too  evale  myself  uy  the 
okashin  to  git  my  projick  farly  befo  the 
oanly  man  in  the  Yuneyun  which  wuz 
likely  to  doo  it  jestis — vizz :  the  Pressy- 
dint. This  heer  Miss  Lain,  Billy,  her 
naim  are  Miss  Haryit  Lain,  and  she  ar 
the  gneiss  (thatls  the  properist  way  to 
spell  it,  Oans  says.  In  fac,  Billy,  yave 
notist  a  gradjul  impuvemint  in  my  spellio, 
which  are  owin  to  the  fack  that  Oans  and 
Melloo  has  been  kine  enuf  to  devoat  a 
good  eel  uv  atenshun  to  me  on  this  pint,) 
she  ar  the  gniess  uv  the  Pressydint. 

Well,  cum  nite,  we-all,  that  is  all  the 
ladies  at  the  Mintzpi,  Oans  and  Mello 
and  me,  got  reddy.  I  wantid  to  taik 
Mayan,  or  ruther  Noahrer,  along,  but 
she  said  no.  Miss  Saludy  she  wantid  I 
and  Oans  to  go  long  with  her  and  her 
par  in  a  hao,  but  Oans  sed  weed  better 
wolk.  Melloo  he  went  with  his  sweet- 
arts,  which  is  both  the  littil  Trungil  and 
the  pritty  littil  gal  frum  Indanner,  no- 
boddy noes  which. 

Me  and  Oans  wolked  on  and  wolked 
on,  way  up  the  Avnew,  and  bax  and  car- 
ridgis  rattlin  by  us  and  carryin  peepil  to 
the  Levvee,  untel  we  past  Willud's  tavun 
and  the  Trezry  bildin,  a  powful  man- 
shun,  fenst  in  with  pillars  in  the  frunt, 
whar  all  the  munny  uv  the  Guvnurmint 
ar  put  in  the  seller,  which  I  wisht  to 
goodniss  I  had  about  a  hundud  and  fo 
dollus  uv  it  jest  about  this  ticm,  and  then 
we  wuz  clost  to  the  Igzeckutiv  Manshin, 
as  the  Pressydint's  hous  ar  calld. 

Goin  along  Oans  he  sais  to  me,  sais  he, 

"Mozis,  a  feller  goin  to  the  Levvee  fer 
the  ferst  tiem  are  genrully  cunsidderub- 
bly  imbarist.  I  faintid  the  ferst  tiem  I 
went  thar,  and  Melloo,  bein  uv  a  timmid 
man,  took  to  his  bed  for  3  weaks  arfter- 
wuds." 

S'l,  "Dont  ef  you  plees  talk  that  ar 
way;  you  skeer  me  to  deth." 

S'e,  "  Not  a  tall.  I  wantid  pcpar  your 
mine.  The  way  fer  a  feller  to  doo,  ar 
jest  to  act  igzactly  at  his  ees,  maik  him- 
self puffickly  at  hoam,  cos  the  hous  dont 
blong  to  the  Pressydint,  but  to  the  peepil 
of  the  Yunitid  Staits,  which  givs  it  to 
him,  chargin  uv  him  no  wrent,  and  you 
bein  one  uv  the  peepil  uv  the  Tunitid 
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Staits,  ny  coas  it  blongs  to  you  much  as  to 
ennyboddj  elts.  You  ar  jest  is  good  is 
enuyboddy,  end  you  must  aot  a  kordin/' 

I  tole  bim  I  ware  much  ableeged  to 
him  fer  tellin  uv  me,  ptiokly  that  part 
about  the  hous  blongin  to  me,  and  which 
tharfo  I  shood  feel  intily  and  puffickly  at 
hoam. 

We  went  on,  passin  by  a  heap  uv  has 
and  things,  goin  thoo  a  iun  gate,  long  a 
kervd  pavemint  whar  thar  wuz  mo  haz 
strung  out  in  a  lien  and  mo  a  comin  con- 
stunt,  untel  we  got  to  the  White  Rous, 
which  ar  anuther  naim  for  the  Igzecku- 
tiv  Manshin.  It  have  a  imments  big 
poche  in  frunt  uv  it,  like  the  poche  uv  a 
Kote  Hous,  with  verry  tall  pillows,  and, 
kuyus  enuf,  the  haz  and  carridgis  drives 
right  spang  into  this  poche,  and  one  half 
uv  it  havin  no  flo  at  all  but  a  gravly  rode 
runnin  rite  thoo  it,  and  the  uther  half 
bein  paved  with  rock,  and  hisetid  abuv 
the  groun  that  you  has  to  go  up  a  few 
steps  to  git  to  it. 

Uv  the  glowry  and  the  splendur,  the 
menny  peepil  and  the  bar-armd  and  bar- 
neckt  ladies  I  seen  inside,  wurds,  Billy, 
kin  giv  you  no  idee,  not  the  leest.  I 
ruther  think  it  beets  the  Forrer  Banc  and 
the  Izchain  both  put  together.  A  white 
sarvunt,  look  to  me  like  a  Presbyteyun 
preechur,  took  our  hats  and  big  coats 
Boon's  we  got  in,  giv  us  a  brass  check  fer 
um  like  they  givs  fer  your  trunc  on  the 
wrailrode,  and  jobbed  them  in  a  hole, 
which  they  had  about  a  thousun  holes 
made  thar  for  the  puppus. 

Me  and  Oans  then  smoothed  our  bars 
and  pepard  to  git  interjuist  to  the  Pressy- 
dint.  I  nuwer  felt  mo  nachrul  in  my 
life,  and  wue  resolootly  rezolvid  to  hav 
my  skeam  atentid  to  that  verry  nite.  In 
order  to  git  to  the  Pressydint  you  has  to 
go  throo  about  twenty  diffrent  rooms,  all 
open  in  into  one  anuther,  all  uv  a  diffrint 
culler,  blue  and  red  and  green  and  white, 
and  full  uv  the  most  magniffysent  femi- 
cher,  gilt  mostly  with  gold,  and  shinin 
under  the  gas  light  tel  it  farly  addles 
your  brane.  The  peepil  thats  goin  to  be 
interjuist  to  the  Pressydint  forms  in  a 
line,  two  and  two,  like  mustrin,  and,  arm 
in  ai;in,  goes  on  frum  one  room  to  anuther 
untel  at  last  they  git  to  the  one  whar  the 


ole  man  stands  up  and  shakes  hands  with 
evvry  boddy.  Oans  ketcht  me  by  the  arm, 
and  we  went  on  and  on  and  on  mighty 
slow,  peepil,  bar-neckt  ladis  printsply, 
befo  us,  and  peepil  behind  us,  and  the 
ferst  thing  I  know,  thar  wuz  the  Pressy- 
dint— a  powful,  hewy-bilt,  tall,  ole,  grey- 
hedid  man,  with  a  white  cuvat,  his  bed 
twistid  one  side,  and  his  eye  ruther  eockt. 
Oans  ware  interjuist  ferst,  and  then  a 
man  what  stood  thar  fer  the  izpress  pur- 
pus,  grabbed  me  by  the  elbow,  assed  me 
my  naim,  I  tole  him  Mozis  Adduma,  and 
he  sais  "Mister  Mozis  Addums,  Mister 
Pressydint;    Mister  Pressydint,  Mister 
Mozis  Addums,"  and  the  Pressydint  shook 
me,  ruther  keerlessly  I  thought,  by  the 
hand,  and  moved  it,  kinder  pnshin  me  off 
frum  him*    But  I  ware  bent  apun  seein 
uv  him  about  that  thing,  so  I  sais  in  a 
verry  klectid  and  oddibul  vois,  so  is  to 
show  peepil  like  I  ware  used  to  bein  thar, 
and  felt  at  hoam  in  my  oan  hous — I  sais, 
"Kin  I  sea  you  a  minnit,  Mr.  Cannun? 
Jes  step  this  way,  ef  you  pleas.'' 

He  jukt  his  hand  away,  and  begins  a 
shakin  hands  with  sumboddy  behine  me, 
pretendin  like  be  diddint  beer  me,  which 
I  knowd  he  did,  cos  thar  wuz  a  gcnml 
movemint  all  around,  like  eumthin  had 
hapind.  I  muss  say  I  cunsidnd  this  as 
bein  desididly  bad  mannurs.  He  may  be 
a  verry  grate  man,  but  I  and  uther  peepil 
hires  bim  by  the  ear  to  tend  to  our  biz- 
ness,  and  twuz  is  littil  as  he  oood  do  to 
treet  a  boddy  wrispecktfully. 

Enny  way  1  had  to  leeve  him.  Lookin 
roun  fer  Oans,  I  coodin  sea  him,  and  I 
sais,  "  Whar's  Oans?"  and  noboddy  an- 
sered,  and  anuther  man  ketcht  me  by  the 
elbo  agin,  and  inteijuistsis  me  to  Mias 
Lain,  the  gneiss  uv  the  ole  Prettsydiot. 
She  ware  a  splendid  lookin  lady,  drest  in 
black  (Onus  tole  me,  arfterwnds,  she 
wuz  in  monin  fer  Mr.  Lecompting)  and 
havin  uv  her  arms  and  shoaldera  bar,  and 
havin,  I  swar,  uv  the  finlst  skin  I  OTv«r 
see,  white  is  sattin.  I  wamt  diecumbob- 
berated  nun,  but  wremembrin  I  wuz  in 
my  oan  hous,  sais: 

"Good  eavin.  Miss  Haryit,  I'm  glad  lo 
see  you  lookin  so  well  this  eavnin.  ToQi- 
bul  nise  cumpny  you  got  beer  this  eaT- 
nin.    Ruther  warm  fer  the  timer  yeer/' 
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She  made  me  a  low  curchj,  and  uhe 
saifi  to  me : 

"I  tbanky.  Sir/'  she  sais,  "Fm  only 
toUibul  this  eavnin/'  and  then  she  wuz  ^ 
goin  to  say  samthin  mo  but  wuz  took  with 
a  fit  UT  coffin  behine  her  fan,  and  stopt. 

S'l,  "You  got  mighty  pritty  bar,  Miss 
Haryit.  You  remines  me  a  good  eel  uv 
my  cussin  Betsy  Flatback,  only  she's  a 
dark-skinned  gearl,  and  you  aint  got  no 
bumps  on  your  forrud,  nar  a  one,  is  fer 
is  I  kin  see." 

I  thought  I  heern  a  kine  uv  tittrin  and 
gigglin  a  goin  on  all  aroun  me,  which  I 
reckin  I  did  beer  it,  and  which  I  has  no 
doubt  wuz  on  acount  uv  po  Oans,  which 
jest  at  that  minnit  kectcht  me  and  hauled 
me  away,  rite  throo  the  crowd,  which 
apeard  tobe  acunsiderbul  disturbd,  is  well 
is  myself,  fer  his  saik.  I  nuwer  did  sea 
sich  a  fais  as  po  Oans  had.  Lookt  like  it 
ware  goin  to  bust  plum  opin,  it  ware  so 
red  and  so  full  uv  blood.  He  cum  is  nigh 
havin  uv  a  apperplecksy  and  cunvul- 
shins  is  enny  man  I  uvver  see  to  miss  it. 
He  coodin  speak  a  wird,  but  hauled  me 
along  arfler  him,  way  out  uv  the  crowd. 
I  a  thinkin  he  wuz  goin  hoam,  cos  he  wuz 
turribly  sick  at  his  stummuck.  But  he 
carrid  me  to  the  eend  uv  a  long  passige, 
wbar  tbar  wuz  a  big  glass  hous,  full  uv 
trees,  and  the  minnit  he  got  thar,  he  laid 
down  among  the  tubbs  whar  the  trees 
wuz  plantid  in,  and  rolld  over  and  over 
like  he  wuz  a  gointer  die  evry  secund.  I 
war  goin  fer  a  doctnr,  but  he  woodin  let 
me.  And  he  made  the  kuyusist  soun, 
like  laffin,  and  when  I  sea  his  fais,  it 
lookt  like  he  ware  laffin,  but  fit  to  kill 
hisself  with  it. 

SI  "  Mr.  Oans,  you  laffin,  aint  you  ?" 

But  his  jaw  ware  lockt,  and  he  rolld 
over  and  shuffild  aroun  the  tubbs  wuss 
tben  ever.  I  knowd  he  ware  in  agny, 
but  it  sounded  so  much  like  laffin  I  ware 
bleest  to  ask  him  agin: 

"  But  aint  you  laffin,  Mr.  Oans?" 

It  ware  a  long  tiem  befo  he  cood  wre- 
ply,  and  when  he  did,  he  fetcht  breth  so 
bard  it  ware  misry  to  heer  him.  He 
B&is: 

"Oh!  Lord.  no.    Fm  not  a  laffin.    Fve 


got  a  apperplectio  fitt  My  famly  is  sub- 
jeck  to  um,  and  when  they  has  um,  no- 
boddy  skeersly  kin  bleeve  they  aint 
laffin." 

And  he  laid  thar  pan  tin,  like  a  houn 
arfler  a  long  chaise.  I  reckin  it  wuz 
nigh  onto  a  nour  befo  he  sufishintly  re- 
kuverd  to  git  up  and  go  back  whar  the 
cumpny  wuz.  I  bresht  his  clothes,  which 
they  wuz  full  uy  dirt  whar  he  bad  rolld 
on  the  flo  uv  the  glass  hous,  and  we  went 
back.  But,  po  feller!  he  hickupt  and 
gobbled  fer  breth  and  his  eyes  run  water 
so,  that  ewrybody  kep  a  lookin  at  me 
and  him  saim  like  we  wuz  a  cupple  uv 
wild  anemils,  makin  it  verry  onplesant 
to  be  thar.  So  when  we  cum  acrost  Miss 
Saludy  Trungil  and  sum  uther  folks 
frum  the  Mintzpi  Hous,  which  they 
seamed  to  hav  heerd  how  bad  off  Oana 
he  wuz,  and  he  tole  Miss  Saludy  he  ware 
so  week  he  cood  barly  stand,  she  offerd 
him  a  seet  in  her  carridge,  and  we  giv 
our  chex  and  got  our  bats  and  coats,  put 
um  on,  and  cum  back,  most  uv  the  uther 
Mintzpi  folks  folrin  behine  us  in  thar 
haz.  I  warnt  sorry  to  leav  the  seen  uv 
so  mutch  splendur,  becos  the  cheef  ob- 
jick  uv  my  vissit,  that  is,  seein  uv  the 
Pressydint  about  my  skeam,  waie  knockt 
on  the  bed.  Comin  back  Oans  ware  took 
so  bad  agin  with  his  cunvulshins,  he  ware 
foast  to  leen  his  bed  on  Miss  Saludy's 
shoalder,  and  cried  and  lafft  and  gobbled 
thar  like  a  chile.  She  ware  mighty  good 
to  him,  and  took  him  rite  into  the  poller 
uv  the  Mintzpi ;  and  thar  I  led  him  and 
her  and  Melloo,  and  neerly  all  the  rest 
uv  um,  bein  ankshus  myself  to  git  over 
to  my  wroom,  becos  I  felt  ruther  badly. 

I  hadin  hardly  got  down  the  steps  uv 
the  Mintzpi,  befo  I  heerd  the  most  orful 
laffin  in  the  wirl  in  the  poller.  And  thar 
wuz  po  Oans,  neerly  ded  with  a  fitt  uv 
apperplecksy.  I  doo  think  sitty  folks  is 
the  most  unfeelin  uv  humin  beans. 

Tell  um  to  fix  up  evry  thing  at  hoam, 
fer  I'm  a  cummin  the  minnit  I  pay  my 
dets.  I  aint  goin  to  stay  in  this  durn 
plais  no  longer. 

Yose  truly, 

Mozis  Adduhs. 
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No  country  can  boast  of  a  richer  col- 
lection of  ballads  than  Scotland,  and 
no  editor  for  these  ballads  could  be 
found  more  accomplished  than  Profes- 
sor Ajtoun.  He  has  sent  forth  two  beau- 
tiful volumes,  which  range  with  Percy's 
Ediques,  which  for  completeness  and  ac- 
curacy leave  little  to  be  desired,  which 
must  henceforth  be  regarded  as  the 
standard  edition  of  the  Scottish  Ballads, 
and  which  we  commend  as  a  model  to 
any  among  ourselves  who  may  think  of 
doing  like  service  to  the  English  Ballads. 
A  good  editor  of  poetry  is  indeed  one  of 
the  rarest  of  birds,  as  those  who  have 
paid  any  attention  to  certain  recent 
issues  must  know  to  their  cost.  Some- 
times the  editor  is  an  enthusiastic  admi- 
rer of  his  author,  and  in  this  case  he  is 
generally  void  of  sense  as  well  as  of  any 
pretension  to  industry ;  he  edits  in  the 
style  of  a  showman.  Sometimes  he  is 
wonderfully  erudite,  and  in  this  case  he 
is  generally  incapable  of  getting  be- 
yond verbal  criticism;  he  edits  on  the 
principle  of  the  miser,  that  a  pin  a  day 
is  a  groat  a  year,  and  that  if  he  takes 
care  of  the  half-pence  the  pounds  will 
take  care  of  themselves.  Sometimes  he 
is  but  a  laborious  blockhead,  and  this  is 
the  most  insufferable  of  all ;  he  does  not 
understand  the  difference  between  jest 
and  earnest,  fact  and  fiction.  Almost  all 
the  editors  we  allude  to  mean  well  and 
do  their  best  to  serve  their  authors,  but 
the  appearance  of  one  edition  afler 
another  of  the  same  poets  and  the 
same  dramatists  proves  how  unsatisfacto- 
ry is  each  previous  one,  and  how  ex- 
ceedingly rare  is  that  assemblage  of 
qualities  required  in  a  poetical  editor — 
ample  knowledge  combined  with  depth 
of  thought,  imagination  restrained  by 
common  sense,  and  the  power  of  being 
far  more  than  the  editor  of  other  men's 
work  united  with  the  will  to  forget  one- 
self and  to  remain  entirely  in  the  back- 
ground. Perhaps  this  last  is  the  rarest 
of   all    combinations.      Why   should    a 


man  who  is  capable  of  producing  a 
^book  of  his  own,  content  himself  with 
the  more  humble  labour  of  furbish- 
ing up  other  men's  productions?  The 
result  is  nearly  worthless,  unless  there  is 
some  sort  of  equality,  some  appearance 
of  companionship  and  brotherhood  be- 
tween the  poet  and  his  editor ;  but  the 
chances  are  that  only  those  will  andei^ 
take  the  responsibility  of  editing  poetry 
who  are  fit  for  nothing  else,  who  could  not 
write  two  passable  couplets  of  their  own, 
who  could  not  assume  to  be  the  poet's 
friend,  but  who,  perchance,  might  lay 
claim  to  the  dignity  of  being  the  poet's 
lacquey,  the  poet's  parasite,  or  the  poet's 
flea. 

Here  we  are  reminded  of  one  great 
merit  in  Professor  Aytoun's  labour.  He 
has  both  in  Bon  GauUier  and  in  Fir' 
milian,  shown  how  cleverly  he  can  seise 
the  peculiarities  of  any  style,  and  imi- 
tate them  so  that  the  parody  shall  pass 
for  a  genuine  work.  He  has  also  proved 
in  a  more  serious  vein  that  he  has  a 
special  aptitude  for  ballad  writing,  and 
that  the  style  comes  to  him  as  naturally 
as  whisky  to  a  Highlander.  It  might, 
therefore,  have  been  expected  that  he 
would  be  tempted  to  exercise  bis  skill 
upon  these  ballads — where  a  verse  is 
wanting  to  supply  one,  where  it  is  feeble 
to  strengthen  it,  where  it  is  coarae  to  re- 
fine it  away.  On  the  contrary,  these  are 
sins  which  may  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
almost  every  editor  but  Professor  Aytoan, 
and  if  he  errs  at  all  it  is  in  the  opposite 
direction.  In  an  introduction  which,  if 
somewhat  rambling,  is  full  of  good  sense 
and  interesting  matter,  he  has  stated  the 
principle  on  which  alone  the  reetoraiioa 
of  works  of  art  is  possible.  There  are 
architects  who  restore  cathedrals  by  re- 
placing the  mouldering  pillars  and  Arehes 
with  new  ones,  in  which  they  attempt  to 
work  out  what  they  imagine  must  have 
been  the  original  design  of  the  hoilder. 
There  are  artists  who  restore  pictares 
by  painting    over  the  faded  colours  in 
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the  vain  hope  of  reproducing  the  vivid 
tones  of  the  original  master.  There  are 
editors — and,  by  the  way,  old  Bishop 
Percy  was  among  the  number,  the  most 
respectable  of  the  fraternity — ^who  re-s 
store  poems  by  corrupting  them,  by 
adding  here  and  altering  there.  Against 
such  restorations  an  editor  ought  to  set 
his  face ;  the  only  allowable  restoration  is 
the  removal  of  modern  additions ;  and  if 
Professor  Aytoun  is  chargeable  with  a 
fault,  it  is  in  being  too  much  of  a  purist, 
too  anxious  to  get  at  the  original  version 
in  all  its  rudeness,  too  intolerant  of  later 
and  improved  editions.  Here,  for  exam- 
ple, in  his  edition  of  "  Annie  Laurie :" — 

'^Maxwelton  banks  are  bonnie, 

Where  early  fa's  the  plew, 
Where  me  and  Annie  Laurie 

Made  up  the  promise  true ; 
Made  up  the  promise  true, 

And  ne^er  forget  will  I, 
And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie 

« 

I'd  lay  down  my  head  and  die. 

*'  She's  backit  like  a  peacock, 

She's  breastet  like  a  swan, 
She's  jimp  about  the  middle, 

Her  waist  ye  weel  may  span ; 
Her  waist  ye  weel  may  span, 

She  has  a  rolling  eye, 
And  for  bonniQ  Annie  Laurie 

I'd  lay  down  my  head  and  die." 

Now,  we  do  not  think  that  we  are  affect- 
ed by  modern  partialities  when  we  say 
that  the  later  version,  which  will  be 
found  in  every  song-book,  is  superior  to 
the  above  both  in  word  and  thought. 
There  is  something  surely  very  prosaic 
in  the  expressions  of  the  first  of  these 
stanzas,  and  the  images  suggested  by  the 
second  are  nothing  less  than  ludicrous. 
If  it  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  origi- 
nal words,  the  common  version  might 
have  been  appended.  One  cannot  point, 
however,  to  many  instances  of  the  same 
kind.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  Aytoun's 
purism  is  .thoroughly  justifiable ;  and  a 
good  example  of  it  will  be  found  in  the 
ballad  of  "Child  Morrice,"  which,  as 
given  by  Bishop  Percy,  is  full  of  modern 
interpolations.  If  we  quote  a  few  ver- 
ses the  reader  will  very  soon  perceive 
the  difference  between  the  ring  of  the  old 
ballad  and  the  modern  addition  to  it: — 


<*  Gil  Morice  was  an  Erlie's  son, 

His  name  it  waxed  wide ;  « 

It  was  na  for  his  parentage, 
Or  for  his  meikle  pride  ; 

But  it  was  for  a  lady  gay 
That  lived  on  Carron  side. 

"Gil  Morice  sate  in  the  gay  green  woodj 

He  whistled,  and  he  sang, — 
Oh  !  what  means  a'  thir  folk  coming? 

My  mother  tarries  lang  1 

'*  His  hair  was  like  the  threads  of  gold 

Drawn  frae  Minerva's  loom  ; 
His  lips  like  roses  drapping  dew. 

His  breath  was  a  perfume. 

"His  brow  was  like  the  mountain  snaw 

Gilt  by  the  morning  beam; 
His  cheeks  like  living  roses  glow. 

His  e'en  like  azure  stream. 

"  This  boy  was  clad  in  robes  of  green, 

Sweet  as  the  infant  spring ; 
And  like  the  mavis  on  the  bush 

He  gart  the  valleys  ring.*' 

The  last  three  stanzas  must  be  at  once 
felt  to  have  no  affinity  with  the  preceding 
ones.  There  is  nothing  of  the  reality  of 
ballad  poetry  about  them ;  they  remind 
one  more  of  the  fictitious  sentiment'and 
false  imagery  of  the  poets  who  belong  to 
the  end  of  the  17th  and  beginning  of 
18th  centuries.  Here  the  knife  is  neces- 
sary, and  Professor  Aytoun  has  used  it 
without  mercy. 

Here  we  have  a  great  number  of  bal- 
lads ;  in  the  volumes  of  Professor  Aytoun 
there  are  about  130.  Overlooking  frag- 
ments, these  are  all  the  valuable  remains 
of  Scottish  ballad  poetry  that  have  been 
saved  from  oblivion.  They  are  the  work 
of  many  authors,  and  yet  they  are  so  much 
alike  in  style  and  treatment  that  to  all 
appearance  they  might  have  been  the 
work  of  one.  Just  as  one  Act  of  Par- 
liament is  like  another,  and  ordinary 
observers  cannot  detect  any  individuality 
in  the  style  of  each,  so  the  differences 
between  one  ballad  and  another  are  ap- 
parent only  after  minute  study,  and  most 
careful  students  if  asked  to  describe 
these  differences  might  not  unnaturally 
give  an  answer  like  that  of  St.  Augustin 
to  the  question,  what  is  time  ?  If  you 
ask  me,  I  cannot  tell  you ;  but  if  you  do 
not  ask  me,  I  know  very  well  what  it  is. 
It  is  not  the  differences  between    one 
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ballad  and  another  that  strike  a  reader 
now-a-days ;  it  is  the  similarities.  We 
meet  with  the  same  phrases,  the  same 
metre,  the  same  refrains  the  same  senti- 
ments, the  same  art.  And  this  similari- 
ty exists  not  merely  between  ballad  and 
ballad  in  the  same  language,  but  also 
between  the  ballads  of  one  language  and 
those  of  another.  Perhaps  English  read- 
ers are  better  acquainted  through  the 
medinm  of  translation  with  the  ballads  of 
Spain  than  with  those  of  any  other  coun- 
try ;  and  the  affinity  of  the  Spanish  to 
to  the  English  and  the  Scottish  ballads 
must  be  very  evident  A  broad  survey 
of  this  species  of  composition  proves 
that  it  was  a  craft  of  common  origin 
among  almost  all  the  European  nations. 
From  such  a  fact  it  is  that  those  larger 
deductions  are  derived  which  interest 
the  literary  historian ;  but  the  student  of 
any  particular  collection  of  ballads  is 
more  interested  in  detecting  those  differ- 
ences which  indicate  individual  author- 
ship. Unfortunately,  there  is  nothing 
but  internal  evidences  to  go  upon,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  deceptive.  In  one 
instance,  at  least.  Professor  Aytoun  fan- 
cies that  in  two  different  ballads  he  can 
detect  the  same  authorship,  but  the  simi- 
larity is  not  appreciable  by  the  ordinary 
reader.  We  look  in  vain  for  the  egotism 
of  the  composer.  In  ballads  of  the  most 
opposite  character  we  meet  with  the  self- 
same touches.  If  the  hero  receives  a 
letter  he  laughs  a  loud  laugh  when  he 
reads  the  first  line;  his  eye  fills  with 
tears  when  he  reads  the  second ;  and  he 
is  utterly  nnabl^  to  read  the  third.  If 
the  hero  dies  his  lady-love  is  certain  to 
kiss  his  mouth  with  kisses  three,  and 
then  to  lie  dead  by  his  side ;  the  one  is 
buried  in  the  chancel,  the  other  is  buried 
in  the  choir ;  out  of  her  grave  grows  a 
bonnie  red  rose,  out  of  his  a  sweet  brier 
(rhyming  vnth  choir,)  and  the  two  plants 
intertwine  their  branches.  When  the 
page  boy  is  sent  on  an  errand  he  swims 
as  he  comes  to  the  broken  bridge,  he 
runs  when  he  comes  to  the  grass,  and 
when  he  comes  to  the  castle  he  leaps  the 
wall  with  the  greatest  ease.  When  the 
lover  comes  to  the  bower  of  his  lady 
'*  he  tirls  at  the  pin."    When  the  old 


father  hears  of  tfa^Ir  love-making,  "an 
angry  man  was  he."  When  the  lady  is 
disappointed  in  her  love,  she  says  in  all 
bitterness, — 

"There  sail  nae  wash  come  on  my  face; 

There  sail  nae  kame  come  in  my  hair ; 
There  sail  neither  coal  nor  candle  light 

Be  seen  within  my  bower  mair." 

In  this  squalid  state  she  always  lives 
for  seven  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
she  beholds  the  ghost  of  her  lover,  who 
has  been  very  restless  in  his  grave,  and 
who  comes  to  her  shivering  with  the  rain 
upon  his  hair  and  the  dew  upon  his  faoe 
to  redeem  his  pledge.  These  are  con- 
ventional phrases,  like  those  of  onr 
modem  poets,  who  always  begin  with  a 
description  of  the  setting  son,  which  is 
not  exactly  setting,  but  b  dying  bathed 
in  his  blood,  or  is  being  drowned  like  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  in  the  blushing  wine, 
or  is  retiring  from  view  like  a  king  wrapt 
in  purple  robes,  or  is  yawning  so  that  we 
see  into  his  great  red  mouth  ;  and  most 
readers  never  got  beyond  this  manner- 
ism, which  gives  to  all  the  ballads  a 
similarity  of  tint. 

In  spite  of  this  similarity,  which  to 
some  may  appear  monotonous,  if  not 
ludicrous,  there  is  not  one  ballad  which 
does  not  rise  above  its  mannerism  and 
does  not  exhibit  the  truest  feeling  and 
the  keenest  insight.  The  strange  thing 
is  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  tricks 
which  belong  to  the  style,  there  is  scarce- 
ly a  superfluous  line  in  any  one  of  the 
ballads.  It  would  be  almost  impoesiUe 
to  abridge  one  without  robbing  it  of 
some  important  member.  The  fault  of 
the  ballads  is  in  rather  the  opposite  di- 
rection ;  they  appear  to  be  too  cart,  too 
elliptical,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
chasms  which  are  left  in  the  narrative, 
and  most  now  be  supplied  by  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  reader,  must  in  the  days 
of  the  minstrels  have  been  more  or 
less  filled  np  with  interpolations  of  ex- 
temporised prose  narrative,  and  it  is  in 
these  interpolations,  which  are  now  lost, 
that  the  egotism  of  the  minstrel  mnsi 
have  been  chiefly  manifeflted.  Recitation 
must  of  necessity  be  redondanl  All 
audiences  are  more  or  leas  stapid,  and 
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require  a  certain  time  for  the  facts  which 
are  placed  before  them  to  be  distiDctly 
apprehended.  A  statement  which  might 
occapy  a  single  line  must  be  expanded 
into  a  stanza  when  the  composer  has  to 
do  not  with  readers  but  with  hearers. 
In  the  Scottish  ballads,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  yery  little  of  such  expansion, 
although  there  is  a  good  deal  of  re- 
petition. This  characteristic  will  best 
be  seen  in  an  example,  and  we  select 
"Helen  of  Kirkconnell,"  partly  as  show- 
ing how  perfectly  the  ballad-maker  at- 
taining his  object  ^n  a  single  line,  re- 
fused to  expand  it  into  a  couplet,  but 
contented  himself  with  a  simple  repeti- 
tion which  makes  it  all  the  more  pi^ 
thetic ;  and  partly  as  showing  with  pecu- 
liar vividness  the  difference  between  the 
old  style  and  our  modem  poetry.  The 
story  is,  that  a  lady  of  the  name  of 
Helen  Irving,  daughter  of  the  Laird  of 
Kirkconnell,  was  beloved  by  two  gentle- 
men, one  of  whom  was  regarded  with 
favour;  that  the  despised  lover,  seeing 
his  more  fortunate  rival  with  the  lady 
near  the  church-yard  of  Kirkconnell, 
levelled  his  carabine  at  him ;  that  Helen 
threw  herself  before  her  lover,  received 
the  gullet  in  her  bosom,  and  died  on  the 
spot?  and  that  a  desperate  combat  ensued 
between  the  two  men,  in  which  the  mur- 
derer was  cut  to  pieces.  The  ballad  is  as 
follows : — 

"I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies, 
Night  and  day  ou  me  slio  cries ; 
Oh,  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies, 
On  fair  Kirkconnell  lee. 

**  Curst  be  the  heart  that  thought  the  thought* 
And  curst  the  hand  that  fired  the  shot, 
When  in  my  arms  burd  Helen  dropt 
And  died  to  succour  me  I 

"  Oh,  think  ye  na  my  heart  was  sair, 
When  ray  love  dropt  down  and  spake  nae 

mairl 
There  did  she  swoon  wi'  meikle  care, 
On  fair  Kirkconnell  lee. 

"  As  I  went  down  the  water  side, 
None  but  my  foe  to  be  my  guide, 
None  but  my  foe  to  be  my  guide 
On  fair  Kirkconnell  lee — 

"  I  lighted  down,  my  sword  did  draw, 
I  hacked  him  in  pieces  sma' 


I  hacked  him  in  pieces  sma' 
For  her  sake  that  died  for  me. 

"  Oh,  Helen  fair  beyond  compare  I 
rii  weave  a  garland  of  thy  hair 
Shall  bind  my  bear^  for  evermair, 
Until  the  day  I  dee. 

"  Oh,  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies ! 
Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries ; 
Out  of  my  bed  she  bids  me  rise, 
Says,  *  Haste  and  come  to  me!* 

"  Oh,  Helen  fair !  oh,  Helen  chaste  I 
Were  I  with  thee  I  would  be  blest, 
Where  thou  lies  low  and  takes  thy  rest 
On  fair  Kirkconnell  lee. 

"  I  wish  my  grave  were  growing  green  j 
A  winding-sheet  drawn  o'er  my  e'en, 
And  I  in  Helen's  arms  lying 
On  fair  Kirkconnell  lee. 

"I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies  I 
Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries, 
And  I  am  weary  of  the  skies, 
For  her  sake  that  died  for  me." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  touching  of  the 
Scottish  ballads.  For  genuine  pathos  it 
is  entitled  to  take  rank  after  *'0h  waly, 
waly,  up  the  bank,"  the  most  affecting  of 
them  all.  Now,  it  so  happens  that  it  is 
perhaps  of  all  the  ballads  the  one  that 
has  been  most  often  imitated,  and  Pro- 
fessor Aytoun,  in  his  lectures  ou  poetry, 
which  he  delivered  in  London  some  five 
years  ago,  suggested  that,  in  order  fully 
to  appreciate  it,  we  should  compare  it 
with  the  attempts  of  the  more  modern 
poets.  The  poet  who  comes  nearest  to 
the  spirit  of  the  original  is  Tennyson,  in 
that  ballad  of  "Oriana''  which  must  be 
familiar  to  every  reader.  The  attempt 
of  a  more  ambitious  poet — namely,  Words- 
worth, is  less  known,  and  the  unapproach- 
able simplicity  of  the  old  ballad  will, 
perhaps,  be  evident  if  we  quote  a  few 
verses  from  the  modern  rendering: — 

"  Proud  Gordon,  maddened  by  the  thoughts 
That  through  his  brain  are  travelling. 
Rushed  forth  and  at  the  heart  of  Bruce 
He  launched  a  deadly  javelin! 
Fair  Ellen  saw  it  as  it  came, 
And  starting  up  to  meet  the  same, 
Did  with  her  body  cover 
The  youth,  her  chosen  lover. 
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which  it  excites  is  wholesome.  And  in 
the  Scottish  ballads  there  is,  perhaps, 
more  of  this  human  feeling  than  in  the 
ballads  of  any  other  nation.  They  are 
by  no  means  bloodthirsty  ballads.  They 
are  of  all  ballads  the  most  advanced  in 
feeling,  the  most  modern  in  tone;  and 
it  is  because  they  represent  a  higher 
morality  and  a  view  of  life  that  is  more 
in  accordance  with  our  present  notions 
that  they  are  cherished  by  our  Scottish 


friends  with  an  interest  more  intense  than 
the  old  ballads  of  other  countries  aro 
capable  of  exciting.  Professor  Aytoun 
says  that  quotations  from  these  ancient 
lays  more  readily  occur  to  him  than  lines 
from  Horace  or  any  of  the  classic  authors. 
There  are  not  many  out  of  the  circle  of 
professed  antiquaries  who  could,  in  other 
countries,  speaJL  in  similar  terms  of  the 
ballads  which  belong  to  their  respectire 
languages. 


SUNSHINE   AND  SHADE. 


BT  J.  A.  TURNER. 


Sunshine  on  the  mountain-top, 

Sunshine  on  the  trees, 
Sunshine  o'er  the  meadow  bright. 

Sunshine  o'er  the  seas. 

Sunshine  o'er  the  pearly  brook, 
Sunshine  with  the  birds, 

Sunshine  on  the  cotton  blooms, 
Sunshine  with  the  herds. 

Sunshine  in  the  children's  hearts, 
Sunshine  with  the  slaves. 

Sunshine  where  the  lambkins  play, 
Sunshine  o'er  the  waves. 

Why  not  sunshine  in  my  heart, 

Why  for  me  but  shade. 
Why  this  shadow  o'er  my  brow. 

Why  so,  silly  maid? 

But  my  lover  comes  again : — 

Truant  lover,  fie! 
Sunshine  now  has  made  my  heart 

Bright  as  Summer  sky. 
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MY   THREE   PIPES. 

"  Sooty  retainer  to  the  vine, 
Bacchus'  black  servant,  negro  fine, 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  old  world  was  sure  forlorn 
Wanting  thee,  .  .  .  .  " 


I. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


I  am  a  great  smoker.  I  am  fond  of 
dreaming.  Bat,  good  my  reader,  do  not 
misconceiye  me.  It  is  not  the  weird  and 
strange  imaginations  of  the  sleeper  that 
I  enjoy — those  vagaries  of  the  unchained 
fancy  rerelling  in  the  unexplored,  unreal 
fields  of  slumber — the  domain  of  Drowsy- 
land.  These  have  their  charm,  and  often 
gild  the  real  world  to  which  we  awake 
with  bright  light.  But  I  refer  to  day 
dreams.  It  is  to  this  amusement  that  I 
am  so  partial : — and  a  powerful  open  sesa- 
me to  the  enchanted  world  of  reverie,  is 
found  in  what  methinks  the  philosopher 
should  dub,  "  the  poor  man's  friend" — 
my  pipe. 

If  you  doubt  the  virtues  of  the  pipe 
read  Elia — Elia  still  charming,  always 
facinating ;  whether  his  quaint  pen  dis- 
courses of  roast-pig  or  Hester ;  on  the 
inconvenience  of  being  hanged,  or  of  the 
old  familiar  faces — Elia,  ever  "bright 
and  young"  whatever  years  roll  on,  or 
seas  divide  the  reader  from  the  India 
House  and  him  who  has  made  it  immor- 
tal. See  the  fond  lingering  regret  which 
he  expresses  when  he  finds  that  he  must 
leave  the  brave  "  tobacco  boys,"  sharing 
no  longer  in  the  "joys"  of  the  mild  weed. 
Lamb's  testimony  goes  far  to  show  that 
all  poetic  and  imaginative  natures  take 
to  **  Virginia,"  as  our  ancestors  were  ac- 
customed to  call  the  magical  plant — but 
other  witnesses  are  not  wanting.  The 
good  Robert  Hall,  the  prince  of  divines, 
could  be  convinced  by  the  arguments 
against  tobacco,  but  "  could  not  give  up 
his  pipe" — the  brave  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
to  go  farther  back,  perceived  at  once  the 
virtues  of  the  weed,  and  stole  many 
hours  from  the  lordly  game  of  statesman- 
ship, to  smoke  his  pipe  in  private : — to- 


CharUi  Lamb. 

day,  the  brilliant  author  of  "  WJiai  wUl 
he  do  with  it  V*  dedicates  a  page  to  the 
high  praises  of  the  occupation  of  the 
smoker.      But  why  should  I  take  the 
trouble  to    establish   the  position,  that 
everywhere,  amid  all  classes  of  humani- 
ty— above  all,   with  the  higher  class  of 
minds — the  pipe  is  the  prime  friend  and 
consolation  of  mankind  ?   Give  me  your 
voices,  0   my  brother   smokers  from   a 
thousand  hills  and  valleys — speak  from 
the  mountain  top,  and  from  the  lowland — 
in  the  country  and  the  town — from  shady 
porticoes  beneath  the  trellised  vine,  and 
from  the  garret  of  the  student,  dreaming 
of  posterity  amid  the  rush  and  roar  of 
cities ! — your  gentle  voices,  friends  and 
brethren  of  the  mystery  !  Then  shall  the 
outside  worl4  be  told  that  there  is  some- 
thing better  than  to  wear  one's  self  away 
with  schemes  and  toils  to  win  the  "bright 
rewards"    of  the  world's   worldlings ; — 
something  more  philosophical  than  pass- 
ing idle  hours  in  the  foolish  chatter  of 
"  our    best    society" — something  which 
wealth  cannot  purchase,  or  fame  excel — 
the  mild  pleasure  of  the  smoker.   Friend, 
has  the  world  passed  you  by  indifferently? 
Smoke !  Has  your  sweetheart  jilted  you, 
and  married  your  rival?   Smoke!  Has 
your  speculation    failed,   or  your  book 
been  transferred  to  the  trunk-maker — 
does  the  present  look  black,  and  the  fu- 
ture squally  ?    Smoke  I    Smoke  !  It  will 
console  you  in  the  dark  days,  as  on  bright 
mornings  like  the  present,  it  will  give 
you  dreams  I 

1  have  said  above  that  smoking  is  es- 
sentially the  favourite  enjoyment  of  "  the 
higher  class  of  minds."  It  is  pleasing 
to  think  80 — I  am  fond  of  smoking.  But 
then  it  is  a  pleasure  to  the  lower  class  of 
minds — that  is  displeasing  :  for  a  similar 
reason.  Let  us  say,  however,  worthy 
brethren  of  the  weed,  that  the  finer  in- 
fluences of  the  plant  are  known  only  to 
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the  connoisseur — trc  are  the  great  body 
of  the  connoisseurs,  of  course.  There- 
fore, where  the  tyro  in  the  art,  or  he  of 
the  depraved  taste  for  rank  excitement, 
only  burns  hia  palate — as  the  inebriate 
swallows  fiery  gin — we  the  more  thought- 
ful devotees,  serenely  yield  ourselves  to 
the  influence  of  the  slow-rising  cloud  of 
snowy  smoke  ; — even  as  the  amateur  of 
wines  sips  tranquilly  the  purple  vintage 
of  the  Rhine.  The  fairy  spell  steals  im- 
perceptibly though  every  vein — the  world 
disappears — we  enter,  calm  and  happy, 
the  great  universe  of  fanciful  imagin- 
ings— the  past  revives  in  all  its  tender 
sadness,  or  the  future  dawns,  all  light 
and  joy,  and  peace : — we  are  dreaming ! 

As  smokers  differ,  one  from  another, 
80  also  do  pipes.  There  is  a  philosophy 
of  pipes.  It  is  not  trivial.  The  shape 
and  style  which  you  employ  has  often 
much  to  do  with  the  character  of  your 
reveries.  Not  seldom,  your  true  lover  of 
the  weed  makes  lengthy  journeys  by  the 
aid  of  his  silent  companion.  Without 
moving  from  his  elbow  chair,  he  voyages 
to  distant  lands — he  is,  niay  it  please 
your  worship,  "  your  pic\ed  man  of 
countries,"  who  has  never  stirred  from 
home. 

Pipes  are  many.  A  groat  authority 
has  said  that  they  may  be  generally  di- 
vided into  two  classes — gooi  pipes  and 
bad  pipes.  Put  this  classification  is  not 
sufficiently  definite.  Let  me  add,  in  a 
foot-note  as  it  were,  and  by  way  of  hum- 
ble commentary  to  my  author,  that  there 
exist  or  have  existed : 

I.  The  Corn-cob  pipe,  (Virginian.) 
II.  Powhatan  pipe,  (Southside.) 

III.  Meerschaum,  (German.) 

IV.  Narghile,  (Persian.) 
V.  Hookah,  (Hindoo.) 

VI.  Chibouque,  (Turkish.) 
VII.  Calumet,  (N.  A.  Indian.) 
VIII.  Yard  of  Clay,  (English.) 
IX.  Stone  pipe,  (Aborigines.) 
X.  Dbudecn,  (Irish.) 
XI.  China,  figured,  (Dutch.) 
XII.  Common  Clay,  (Cosmopolite.) 
So  many,  and  so   different  one  from 
another,  are  the  tribes  of  the  pipe !   Each 
has  its  votaries.     The  Persian  sits  with 
crossed  legs  on  his  mat,  and  smooths  se- 


renely his  long  snowy  beard  with  a  jew- 
elled hand  ;  and  sucking  the  vhite 
smoke  of  his  Shiraz  through  the  perfom- 
ed  water  of  the  Narghile,  dreams  silentlj 
of  Paradise,  the  prophet,  and  the  hooris. 
The  German  wraps  his  ruddy  ooante* 
nance  in  a  great  cloud  of  "  governmeot'' 
tobacco,  wreathing  upward  from  a  bowl 
of  "  Sea  Foam"  of  the  Baltic  shore.  The 
Irish  labourer  tugs  hard  at  his  short 
black  dhudeen,  clutched  between  the 
teeth.  The  Indian  lies  beneath  the 
shadow  of  some  mighty  tree,  and  smokei 
his  calumet  The  Virginian  pats  bis 
feet  upon  the  mantle-piece,  or  the  railiog 
of  the  portico,  and  draws  his  inspiration 
from  the  red  bowl  of  the  Powhatan,  or 
better  still,  the  grimy  recess  of  the  corn- 
cob. 

As  for  mvself— the  writer  of  this 
learned  disquisition  on  a  subjec-  of  sach 
serious  importance  and  deep  interest— I 
have  three  pipes.  They  come  under  none 
of  the  above  heads,  and  I  reserve  a  d^ 
scription  of  them  that  I  may  surprise  Uie 
reader,  and  induce  him  not  to  lay  down 
the  page  containing  these  my  lacobra- 
tions,  until  he  bos  discovered  mj  secret 
— that  is  to  say,  given  me  his  attention 
to  the  end. 

I  travel  a  good  deal  with  my  pipes' 
They  are  never  absent  when  I  want  them 
— I  have  only  to  select  the  quarts  of  the 
world  I  wish  to  visit — the  carpet  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  unrolls  itself,  and  the 
Genius  whispers,  **  Come,  my  Lord,  I 
await." 

I  light  the  one  lying  nearest  to  my 
hand.  It  is  of  an  anomolous  oriental  ap- 
pearance : — the  bowl  is  dark— the  stem 
of  some  Eastern  wood — the  mouthpi«* 
of  ebony. 

The  smoke  rises  slowly—this  presenti 
America  disappears-— we  are  on  the  way  1 


II. 


UY  FIRST   PIPB. 


Ah  !  that  is  well.  So  this  is  the  bazaar 
of  Alexandria.  We  are  thus  in  Egypt 
and  that  is  the  sunlight  of  the  Nile! 
Most  worshipful  Mufti,  with  the  long 
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eard,  and  yoluminous  head-cover- 
pleased  to  inform  a  barbarmn 
e  West  if  that  tower  is  the  Pha- 
Yes  ?  And  Pompey's  Pillar — is 
eresting  object  visible  ? — and  the 
ds?  I  have  frequently  beard  of 
ramids — ^you  will  remember  the 
of  Napoleon,  that  forty  centuries 
•oking  down,  at  the  time  he  pass- 
m  the  summits  of  these  pleasing 
)f  architecture. 

Mufli  passes  on,  evidently  unac- 
k1  with  the  tongue  in  which  I  ad- 
lis  sacred    priestship.     I  turn  to 
;aar.   Excellent  I    This  is  the  Ara- 
ight«  **  in  little"  as  Lord  Hamlet 
Silks  and  pearls  from  Samarcand 
jss — gold  from  Ophir,  supposed  to 
Forniaby  irreverent  Western  barba- 
The  very  sight  of  tamarinds  puts 
mind    of  Tamerlane: — and   the 
ir    there    recalls    Ghengis   Khan, 
nust  have  been  an  imposing  set, 
;entlemen  of  the  "  extreme  East" 
they    came   with   silken   banners 
g  the  bright  burning  skies,  to  take 
«on  of  their  neighbours'  property. 
ny  dear   sir ! — you   there,   sitting 
egged,  with  such  dignified  gravity, 
ir  counter,  and  smiling  so  benignly, 
I  really  enjoy  this  sort  of  thing? 
ire    doubtless   employed   often   in 
ing  of  the  fine  lands  from  which 
;oods  are  brought — you,  like  my- 
ravel  much,  on  the  wings  of  your 
(moke — but,  after  oil,  is  it  not  a 
to    sit    there   thus   forever,   never 
ng,    dozing    and   smoking?     You 
[   seo    our    shopmen    in   America, 
are  much  more  lively — they  seldom 
their  counters.     And  then  Broad- 
ny  dear  sir  I     Let  mo  take  you,  in 
idly  way,  by  the  button  of  your  tur- 
nd  argue  the  question  with  you !  The 
ndrian  owl  is  actually  dreaming! 
not  aware  of  my  presence.     I'll 
no   more   words   upon    him,    but 
on  through   the  bazaar.     What  an 
al    grandeur    and     glury  I     What 
!  what  jewels !  what  splendid  fab- 
And   here   we   are   at    the   slave 
3t.     A  number  of  young  ladies  are 
ited — but,  I   find  two  strange  cir- 
:ance3  in  their  appearance,   differ- 


ing considerably  from  what  I  had  been 
led  to  expect,  and  somewhat  interesting. 
They  are  not  in  that  piteous  state,  out- 
raging modesty  and  nature,   which  the 
Greek  girl  exhibits;   and  they  do  nol 
seem  sad.    They  are  gaily  dressed,  and 
appear  to  enjoy  themselves.    Why  not  ? 
They  will  perhaps  exchange  a  life  of  ob- 
scurity, toil,  and  want,  for  a  position  of 
elegance  and  luxury.     By  so  doing,  ao- 
cording  to  the  social  views  of  the  orient, 
they  incur  no  stain.    Many  wives  are 
permitted — it  is  customary.     So,  I  find 
my  pity  for  the  young  ladies  thus  offered 
for  sale    decrease   considerably.     They 
follow  me  with  their  eyes.    They  think 
from  my  flowered  dressing  gown,  and 
smoking   cap  of  figured    silk,   which  I 
have  accidentally  omitted  to  take  off  in 
coming,  that  I  am  a  grand  seigneur.  They 
smile  and  beckon,  and   their  ruby  lips 
ask  me  to  become  their  purchaser.    The 
little  Georgian   there,  particularly — the 
one  with  the  deep,  dark  melting  eyes, 
and  pouting  cherry  lips — this  little  dame, 
especially,  makes  strong  advances.    **  'Tis 
only  a  pinch  of  piasters,  my  Lord,"  she 
seems  to  say ;  "  am   I   not  worth  it  ?" 
You  are,  my  dear  madam,  or  mademoi* 
scUe  ! — you  are  upon  my  honour  I     But 
then  consider  the  serious  objection  I    Con- 
sider what  a  flutter  my   beloved  Mary 
Ann,  to  whom  I  shall  be  married  soon, 
would  be  in  1     Think  of  the  expression 
of  that  dear  creature's  countenance  when 
I  presented  you  to  her,  smiling,  as  my 
oriental  acquisition — calling  on  my  Mary 
Ann  to  admire  your  beauty,  and  congrat- 
ulate me  on  my  good  fortune  in  securing 
you,  to  wait  upon   her.    I  very  much 
fear,    my  dear    young  lady,  that  your 
large,  tender,  dove-like  eyes  would  make 
my  Mary  Ann  jealous,  and  would  some 
day  suffer  from  the  nails  of  your  mis- 
tress. ;  She  would  be  jealous — she  would 
complain  to  her  papa — her  brother,  who 
is  a  dreadfully  ferocious  looking  officer  in 
the  Tallapoosa  volunteers,  would  suggest 
to  my  mind  the  alternative  of  your  dis- 
missal, or  a  dish  of  coffee,  garnished  a 
la  pisioUt — there  would,  I  fear,  be  a  se- 
rious row  in  the  family.     It  would  create 
scandal — and  if  you,  my  dear,  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  awful  nature  of  that 
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terrible  infliction  called  gossip,  you  would 
appreciate  my  objection.  After  all,  per- 
haps I  had  better  keep  my  piasters  in  my 
purse : — farewell.     So  I  stroll  on. 

The  sunlight  is  magical.  Alexandria 
is  it  ?  I  think  it  is  Cairo  or  Damascus ! 
What  a  world  of  fountains — of  shady 
courts,  surrounded  with  palms,  and 
"eastern  flowers  large:''  how  languid 
are  the  moments,  treading  lightly,  as  if 
on  a  path  of  flowers !  My  senses  lapse 
away  into  a  dreamy  reverie — visions  of 
Paradise  and  houri  angels  visit  my  im- 
agination :  I  am  walking  with  the  Prin- 
cess Paribanou,  and  yonder  the  vizier  of 
good  Haroun  Alraschid  comes,  to  sum- 
mon me,  for  high  and  responsible  consul- 
tation, into  the  perfumed  and  gorgeous 
depths  of  the  great  palace  of  the  King — 
the  splendid  pavilion  of  the  Galiphat. 

—  Kat!  tat! 

I  start,  and  almost  let  my  pipe  fall 
from  my  hand. 

"  Does  Mr.  Jobson  live  here  sir  V 

A  small  boy  plunges  a  shaggy  head 
into  my  apartment  and  grins  at  me  in 
triumph.  I  am  possessed  with  sudden 
ferocity — I  grasp,  I  look  around  for  some 
object  to  hurl  at  the  individual  in  ques- 
tion. I  see  close  at  hand  a  volume  of 
"  Sunny  Memories,"  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe. 
I  seize  it :  but  suddenly  relent.  It  is  too 
heavy.  My  passion  cools.  I  gaze  at  the 
shag  of  hair  with  mild  patience,  and  as- 
suming an  expression  of  dignity  and 
injured  feeling  reply : 

"  My  young  friend,  Mr.  Jobson  in- 
habits the  opposite  apartment." 

My  door  closes,  and  I  re-light  my  ex- 
tinguished pipe,  whose  fairy  spirit — ^you 
will  admire  the  poetical  paraphrase — 
has  fled,  during  this  colloquy.  But  the 
attempt  to  revive  my  dream  is  vain.  The 
East  refuses  to  embrace  mo  any  more 
to-day.  The  palms  no  longer  wave — the 
fountains  are  merely  painted  water — the 
mufti  haa  gone  to  his  parsonage — the 
shopman  of  the  bazaar,  is  hidden  by  a 
cloud  of  smoke.  Even  the  Georgian  girl 
has  gone  to  dinner — the  East  refuses 
itself  to  the  neophite  again — it  has  fled. 
So  I  lay  down  my  pipe  brought  to  me,  so 
so  many  leagues — from  Alexandria  in 
Egypt — brought  by  the  most  delightful 


and  pleasant  of  all  friends  and  travellers — 
I  lay  down  the  talisman  of  the  East;  and 
light  :— 


II. 


MT  SECOND  PIPK. 

It  is  somewhat  curious.  I  received  it 
from  a  friend  who  carried  a  pair  of  Amer- 
can  eyes  to  the  galleries  and  celebrated 
spots  of  Europe,  and  wrote  down  hia  ex- 
periences. But  the  immortal  goda  were 
adverse — the  omens  were  most  inauspi- 
cious. In  a  single  hour  the  envious 
**  tongue  of  flame"  swept  off  the  record 
of  those  pleasant  things  which  be  had 
seen  "  Across  the  Atlantic."  My  pipe 
remains,  no  less,  to  prove  to  him  that 
once  he  tarried  near  the  Berneae  Ober- 
land,  and  gazed  upon  the  snowy  peaks, 
flushed  with  red  sunset,  of  the  towering 
Mont  Blanc. 

So  I  light  my  pipe,  and  winding  along 
the  tortuous  descent,  enter  the  "  land  of 
lands."  I  go  smoking  through  all  the 
smiling  fields  of  Piedmont  into  Italy. 

I  have  always  liked  Italy.  I  know 
many  agreeable  persons  who  have  resid- 
ed there  from  time  to  time.  Some  of 
these  persons  have  inscribed  their  names 
upon  the  long  and  lasting  scroll  of  his- 
tory and  live  forever.  There  was  Bea- 
. trice.  She  is  dead  now.  I  do  not  mean 
the  Beatrice  of  the  Cenci  stock  who 
carved  her  name,  in  never-mouldering 
letters  on  the  chilly  heights  of  piteous, 
terrible  romance,  which  is  yet  history : 
who  looks  over  her  shoulder  at  you  there 
to-day,  from  beneath  the  white  head- 
covering,  with  the  awful  yearning  eyes, 
as  on  the  night  before  her  execution  when 
the  brush  of  Guido  placed  her  features 
upon  canvass.  My  Beatrice — ^the  one  T 
knew  and  loved — was  Dante's.  You 
know  her  too, — is  it  not  so,  my  reader? 
You  have  seen  her  smile  upon  the  worn 
and  pallid  face  of  him,  the  Florentine, 
who  went  down  into  hell,  and  came  back 
with  blanched  locks,  never  to  smile  again. 
0  tragedy  too  deep  for  tears !  0  mighty 
life,  swept  by  a  wrack  of  thunder-cloud  1 
0  spirit,  burning  with  the  scorn  which 
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spoke  in  County  Ugolino's  horrible  curpes 
— 0  tender  heart,  that  Diurmured  in  the 
ears  of  the  world  the  sweet  and  touching 
story — the  romanza^  full  of  passionate 
anguish  and  regret,  o(  Francesca  da  Ri- 
mini and  her  lover !  My  Beatrice  watch- 
ed this  life  of  a  great,  a  sublime  genius  : 
— ^phe  smiled  upon  him,  as  only  women 
smile : — linked  to  his  fame,  her  name 
has  triumphed  over  oblivion — conquered 
death! 

So  we  pass  through  the  sweet  and 
pleasant  fields ;  and  a  hundred  objects 
greet  us.  A  hundred  personages  whom 
we  know  are  smiling  upon  us.  We  pass 
beneath  the  balconies  where  ladies  fair 
are  gathered  in  a  hundred  dazzling 
groups — or  where  a  single  maiden  looks 
forth  on  the  yellow  moim  of  Italy. 
Hush  !  her  lips  open  I  What  does  she 
murmur  in  that  musical  undertone  ? 
*'  Ah  Romeo  1  Romeo !  wherefore  art 
thou  Rttmeu  t"  And  there  upon  the 
garden  wall  I — stealthily  listening,  blush- 
ing with  the  secret  of  his  love  1  Take 
care,  mon  prince  I  You  will  fall  if  yim 
trust  to  that  slender  bough ! — to  say 
nothing  of  the  danger  you  must  run 
in  entering  the  garden  of  your  enemy, 
which  is  doubtless  **  putted''  against  you, 
my  lord  Romeo,  especially !  The  boy 
does  not  heed  me !  lie  is  actually  jump- 
ing down  into  the  forbidden  ground  I 
Ah  I  but  the  balc4)ny  is  high — you  can't 
approach  your  sweetheart !  Love  laughs 
at  mo,  from  behind  an  orange  tree  where 
he  is  shooting  with  a  double  shafl  at 
youth  and  maiden.  The  boy  takes  from 
his  pocket  a  slight  silken  ladder.  In  an 
instant  it  is  clinging  to  the  wall — he  as- 
cends— and  soon  two  happy  hearts  are 
beating  with  one  pulse,  pressed  closely 
to  each  other — trembling  lips  have  met 
in  the  long  lingering  lovers'  kiss!  So, 
let  the  tender  kiss  be  unespied.  Fate 
tramps  toward  them  : — it  is 

"Love  and  beauty  walking  hand  in  hand 
The  downward  road  to  death." 

The  tomb  will  open  soon — the  lovers  will 
again  rest  side  by  side.     So  we  pass. 

We  pass  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Italy:    wo  see  the  IlangJng 


Tower,  the  Campanile,  the  Duomo — all 
the  splendid  sights  of  Rome,  and  Carni- 
val!  The  Borgias  rule  again,  full  of 
lust  and  blood — the  sire  Boiardo  rings 
the  village  bells  at  finding  what  he 
sought,  the  name  of  his  hero.  The  hosts 
of  Pisa  and  of  Florence  marshal  on  the 
plains,  and  Luria  is  smiling  as  he  listens 
to  the  warning  of  his  faithful  Ilusain. 
All  the  gloom  and  glory  of  a  beautiful 
land  is  plain  before  us  as  we  pass :  as 
dreamily  we  pass  through  the  bright 
southern  fields — 

"By  unfamiliar  Arno,  and  the  dome 
Of  Brunelleschi : — " 

The  hearts  of  men  and  women  haye 
beat  wildly  here,  even  from  the  mo- 
ment when  the  twins  were  suckled  by 
the  wolf.  The  iron  brood  of  old  revelled 
in  passionate  emotions,  and  their  poster- 
ity obeyed  the  bias  of  their  ancestors.  It 
is  tragedy  and  comedy,  blood  and  laugh- 
ter, which  dwells  here  as  of  right.  The 
luzzarone  '  is  basking  in  the  sun — ^the 
priest  is  wringing  fnjm  the  dying  miser 
what  He  clings  to  desperately,  and  will 
not  relinquish  until  "  dread  damnation'' 
is  held  over  him  as  the  alternative.  '  The 
prince  and  cardinal  roll  by  in  gilded 
chariots ;  the  deformed  beggar  runs  be- 
side them,  praying  piteously  an  alms. 
The  brigand  lurks  in  the  catacombs — the 
Contadina  trips  along  in  her  red  petti- 
coat, and  listens,  smiling,  to  the  youth 
who  whispers  love.  The  play  goes  on — 
the  gay  sun  shines  above;  music  and 
laughter  and  jest  and  revelry  reign  on 
the  soil  of  the  Csssars. 

It  is  an  idle  land  that  we  have  enter- 
ed, good  my  reader : — we  bask  in  a  sun- 
shine which  is  never  darkened  by  a 
cloud.  The  orange  blossoms  fill  the  air 
with  perfume — the  grapes  are  blushing 
on  a  thousand  hills — the  soul  of  the 
grape,  you  would  say,  is  dancing  in  the 
veins  of  these  men  and  women  who  care 
for  nought  but  their  dolcefar  niente,  and 
dance  and  laugh  and  sleep  in  the  sun- 
light. 

It  is  surely  a  lovely  land — ^but  is  it  the 
best?  Is  it  good  to  do  nothing  bat 
laugh  and  dance?    Is  it  well  for  a  na- 
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tion  to  revere  Rossini,  as  the  Americans 
revere  their  Washington  ?  The  reply  is 
given  by  the  land  we  look  on — the  priest- 
ridden  home  of  superstition  and  slavery. 
Let  us  leave  it  with  pity,  nor  long  for  its 
sunny  skies.  Better  the  gloom  t)f  eter- 
nal winter  than  the  sunshine  which  en- 
ervates the  soul ! 

My  pipe  is  out.  I  gaze  at  it  idly.  I 
have  said  it  was  curious.  The  hook- 
shaped  horn  of  a  chamois,  black  and 
shining  as  ebony — there  is  the  bowl. 
The  delicate  hoof  of  the  animal  carved 
down,  and  polished — with  the  hair  so  ar- 
•  ranged  as  to  represent  the  original — and 
a  hole  in  the  small  black  ornament  for 
the  mouth-piece — there  is  my  pipe.  And 
this  horn  which  I  clasp,  once  crowned 
the  forehead  of  the  wildest  inhabitant  of 
the  Alp^  I  This  hoof  once  leaped  from 
ledge  to  ledge  of  the  far,  chill  sum- 
mits of  the  snow-clad  mountains  I  In 
the  distant  land  of  America,  I  lounge  in 
an  easy  chair,  and — 

— Rat!  tat!  tat!  again— 

"  Who  is  there  ?" 
•  My  door  sbwiy  opens — a  gi;pup  of 
gods  and  goddesses  in  plaster  enter :  be- 
neath them  is  a  human  head  which  of- 
fers my  EcceUenzttf  Venus,  Mars,  or  Mi- 
nerva at  a  bargain.  At  other  times  I 
would  refuse — my  familiarity  with  the 
heathen  deities  has  bred  contempt  for 
them.  But  to-day  I  am  amiable — I  have 
been  to  Italy.  I  greet  the  full-bearded 
owner  of  the  gods  and  goddesses,  and 
commence  beating  him  down  in  price. 
At  last  he  departs — he  has  taken  with 
the  most  obvious  satisfaction  exactly  one- 
fourth  of  his  first  demand.  I  am  the 
owner  of  Ceres  and  a  vestal  Virgin  of 
the  finest  and  richest  bronze  plaster.  I 
place  them  upon  my  mantle-piece  to  be 
admired  by  all.  They  are  draped  in 
ajitique  style — when  the  looms  of  Man- 
chester had  not  made  the  price  of  woven 
stuffs  so  low,  and  ladles  seem  to  have 
dressed,  with  an  eye  to  economy,  in  the 
Tery  least  clothing  possible.  But  the 
tonics,  after  all,  fall  gracefully — a  cyni- 
cal philosopher  might  say  they  were 
more  natural  than  hoops. 

I  bang  up  my  chamois  pipe  on  the 
virgin's  vestal  torch;  and  drawing  my 


dressing  govm  around  roe,  lean  back  in 
my  easy  chair.  I  am  lazy  to-day;  the 
sunlight  of  Italy  or  the  £ast  must  have 
enervated  me.  I  had  that  cane  of  Jones 
vs.  Smith  to  study  ;  but  it  will  scarcely 
come  out  to-day.  On  the  whole,  I  think 
I'll  not  open  Smiih  and  Jones  this  mor- 
ning.    I  believe  I  will  smoke. 

Ah !  my  neglected  friend !  Tou  there 
behind  the  base  of  the  statue  of  Ceres  I 
The  third  of  my  graces — **  black  bat 
comely !"  Is  it  possible  that  yoa  have 
bean  forgotten  ?  My  conscience  will  not 
permit  such  injustice.  I  will  take  an- 
other short  journey  to-day  before  dinner. 
So : — with  an  idle  movement  I  light: 


IV. 

KT  THIRD    PIPE. 

The  old  world  is  dead.  The  newest 
tracts  of  the  new  world  dawn  upon  us ; 
the  far  west.  We  are  on  the  plains  of 
New  Mexico — the  great  prairie  lands  of 
America.  It  is  a  pleasant  place — the 
fort  here — is  it  not?  But  then  it  has 
some  drawbacks,  has  it  not,  Commandant? 
For  I  see  that  y6a  are  Commandant  bj 
your  fine  uniform,  and  the  respect  wiUi 
which  the  sentinel  salutes  you. 

We  are  tolerably  far  off  from  the  Uni- 
ted States,  I  think — a  little  to  the  west  of 
sundown.  That  range  in  the  distance 
must  be  the  famous  Sierra  Nevada; 
handsome,  but — if  t  may  be  permitted 
to  hazard  the  remark — chilly.  It  is, 
doubtless,  admired  by  the  grizzly  bear — 
a  gentleman  whose  acquaintance  I  have 
still  the  pleasure  of  making.  Do  yoa 
enjoy  yourself  out  here?  I  shonld 
imagine  that  the  loss  of  a  daily  mail 
train,  and  the  consequent  absence  of 
newspapers  would  slightly  disarrange 
your  views  upon  general  intelligence. 
Not  to  have  at  one's  command  these 
thrillingly  interesting,  mildly  courteous, 
and  uniformly  reliable  vehicles  of  the 
world's  progress,  seems  to  me  a  misfor- 
tune of  the  first  class.  And  then,  mj 
dear  sir,  consider  what  yoa  lose  in  not 
possessing  the  current  literature  of  the 
day — the  *'  new  books.  *'    You  would  find 
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from  the  newspapers  that  the  volumes  in 
question  are  such  as  the  world  has  never 
produced    before.      It  is   a    remarkable 
fjict — but  I  assure  you  it  may  be  relied 
upon — that  the  authors  of  these  pr*)duc- 
tions  have  placed  themselves,  at  a  single 
b<>und,   in   the   front  rank  of  American 
literature.     General  Washington   Irving 
still  ranks  as  Commander-in-chief,  but  he 
is  considered  something  of  an  old  fogy — 
and  the  gentlemen  who  have  bounded  to 
"  the  front  rank,"  one  and  all,  look  for- 
ward to  his  early  resignation,  when  they 
all   expect  to    be    generalissimo.      The 
works  of   these  geniuses   can    scarcely 
penetrate  here    to    your  distant  camp. 
You  do  not  want  to  read  them  ?    They 
are  stupid  ?    They  bore  you  I    You  prefer 
Washington  Irving  ?    Why,  my  dear  sir  I 
really  now,  my  dear  sir !     But  argument 
is  useless.     I  see  you  even  smile  in  a 
sardonic  way  as  you  glance  at  the  news- 
papers sticking  from  my  pocket. — Lies  do 
you  say?    Upon   my  soul! — but  I  can 
only  pity  your  prejudiced  views.     Let  us 
not  argue.     Doubtless  these  views  are 
the  result  of  your  lengthy  absence  from 
the  haunts   of  an  elegant  and  refined 
civilization. 

Still  there  is  something  hero  to  con- 
sole one.  It  is  a  splendid  country — vast, 
mysterious,  boundless  almost  in  its  range 
of  beautiful  flowering  prairies,'  sleeping 
like  a  sea  of  roses  in  the  balmy  sunlight. 
I  see  upon  the  wide  and  lovely  landscape 
nothing  but  a  few  antelopes — and  in  the 
distance  the  delicate,  snowy  rim  of  smi- 
ling mountains.  Place  a  few  Indians 
upon  their  spirited  horses,  in  the  fore- 
ground, grouped  in  picturesque  beauty, 
and  the  sweet  tableau  would  want 
nothing. 

— You'd  rather  not  have  them  in  the 
foreground?  And  the  mountains  I  ad- 
mire' so,  are  terrible  wastes  of  snow, 
where  you  have  often  been  compelled  to 
to  live  upon  horse-flesh  ?  The  picturesque 
Indians — a  set  of  bloody  devils  ;  and  the 
**  tableau  "  anything  but  "sweet"  to  those 
who  are  toiling  over  the  great  flowery 
desert,  fainting  for  a  drop  of  water,  and 
but  slenderly  consoled  by  thinking  that 
their  death-bed  will  be  one  of  roses  ?  My 
dear  Commandant,  you  take  the  common, 


material,  and  unpoetic  view  of  life — ^yoa 
are  not  alive  to  the  delights  of  the  imagi- 
nation. Consider  what  a  noble  figure 
a  Camanche  is,  upon  his  splendid  wild 
horse  of  the  plains — whirling  into  the 
air  and  catching  his  long  spear  again,  in 
joy  of  heart — and  thrilling  with  the 
sweet  and  noble  thought  of  Freedom  and 
nobility  of  soul ! — He  is  after  your  scalp, 
do  you  say,  with  that  slow  curl  of  the 
upturned  ends  of  your  huge  moustache 
toward  your  eyes  ? — he's  a  rascally  thief 
who  has  his  eye  on  your  horses  and 
cows?  Such  is  the  hard  and  unimagina- 
tive view  you  take  of  life ! 

Grog? — Thank  you.   •  It  will  refresh  me 
after  my  journey.    Your  health  my  dear 
Commandant — and  what  do  you  think 
of  Mr.  Cushing's  speech  at  the  fair — big 
views  upon  the    appropriation,  the   an- 
nexation of  Mexico  ?    Ah  I  I  forget,  you 
have  not  seen   it.    The  politicians  are 
cutting  out  work  for  you,  you  perceive. 
At  Washington  they  talk  a  little — pull  a 
few  wires, — and  like  a  company  of  wooden 
soldiers   in   the  hands  of  a  child,  you 
gentlemen   of   the  epaulette  march  and 
countermarch  in  the  most  approved  style. 
In   old  days  the  legions  used  to  make 
their  imperator,  Csesar,  and  lord  of  all. 
Now  it  is  changed  unless  you  can  manage 
to  cut  somebody  to  pieces,  and  give  us 
something  to  hurrah  about.     To  hurrah 
occasionally,  is  a  necessity  of  the  nation- 
al existence.    Just  setoff*  some  morning, 
my  dear  Commandant; — march  to  Mexi- 
co,  South  America,  or   the   Feejee  Is- 
lands— proclaim  the  Republic  of  Ameri- 
ca's right  thereunto — and  occupy.    We 
ahall  have  a  fine  hurrah,  and  youil  be 
President. 

So  the  hours  glide  by  in  the  far,  wild 
region  of  the  west — that  mighty  west, 
which  ever  stretches  onward,  holding 
arms  of  welcome  to  the  crowded  people 
of  the  worn  out  world  of  Europe.  Here 
nature  has  put  forth  her  strength,  and 
moulded  all  in  vast,  gigantic  outline. 
The  prairies  roll  away  forever — mighty 
rivers  rush  through  thousands  of  miles, 
seeking,  along  the  bases  of  the  snow-clad 
mountains,  over  plain  and  through  valley, 
the  far  distant  sea — great  herds  of  buf- 
falo range  freely  in  the  wide  expanse— 
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and  over  all  droops  a  serene  lieaven, 
bathing  hill  and  vale,  prairie  and  moun- 
tain side,  in  the  rich  sunlight  of  the  virgin 
clime.  The  zest  of  life  is  nowhere  felt 
so  keenly  as  here.  To  breathe  the  pure 
air  is  in  itself  happiness.  Here,  tcem- 
ihg  millions  shall  yet  find  a  home ;  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon  banner  will  unfurl  its 
shining  folds — its  folds  inscribed  with  the 
sign  of  the  Cross.  The  eagles  of  the  Re- 
public shall  revisit  their  native  airs,  and 
brood  with  outstretched  wings  above  the 
Garden  of  the  World  I 

And  thou,  brave  Commandant,  watch- 
ing here  at  the  lonely  post,  away  from 
the  rushing  east  and  fruitful  west, — the 
nation  shall  not  suffer  your  memory  to 
sink  into  oblivion.  In  after  days,  if 
other  reward  come  not,  the  historian  of 
our  land  shall  tell  of  your  faithful  servi- 
ces. You  shall  rank  with  those  who 
have  done  well  for  the  Republic — who 
have  guarded  our  wide  border  from  the 
cruel  savage — given  to  woman  and  child 
a  safe  passage  through  the  prairie  to 
their  distant  home — worthily  done  the 
worthy  work  which  heaven  appointed 
you  to  perform.  Not  a  deed  ot  yours, 
Commandant,  shall  be  lost — not  a  brave 
action  disappear  from  memory.  Our 
children's  children  shall  hang  over  the 


chronicle — and  read  the  strange  and 
moving  record  with  l>eating  heart?,  and 
say,  *'Thi8  man  was  truly  brnve  and 
faithful.  He  did  his  duty.  lie  bore 
the  banner  of  the  great  Republic.  With 
the  men  of  old  he  sleeps — with  Uie  wor- 
thy sleeps.     Honour  to  the  brave!" 

The  wild  prairies  fade  awaj,  and  I 
hold  in  my  hand  with  smiles  and  mo* 
sings,  my  old  cherry-stemmed,  curiniwlj 
fashioned  Mexican  pipe.  The  bowl  is  a 
woman's  head,  with  a  Spanish  coiffure— 
a  string  of  pearls  around  the  throat,— 
the  character  of  the  head  is  Aitec.  It 
was  given  me  by  a  brave  soldier— a  f^s- 
tle,  noble  heart — he  had  brought  itfron 
the  prairies  of  New  Mexico. 

And  so  my  idle  musing  ends.  If  I 
have  dreamed  too  much  of  other  Uodi, 
my  pipes  must  bear  the  blame.  From 
Alexandria  in  Egjrpt,  by  the  Alps  to  the 
new  lands  of  the  we?t,  I  have  come  on 
the  white  cloud,  wafted  onward.  Ai 
the  cloud  melts  to  air,  I  sink  back  tran- 
quilly into  the  real  place  and  worM 
around  me;  and  do  not  compliun.  I 
salute  the  mufti — smile  my  ferewell  to 
Beatrice — I  tell  the  Commandant  good- 
bye. I  open  the  pages  of  Jontz  n.  Smiik. 
My  day-dreams  are  over. 


4  •  •*» 


THE   RICH   POOR   MAN. 

I  see  the  rich  roll  by 

In  their  chariots  fine  and  gay; 
And  I  am  here  ia  my  garret 

Dreaming  the  hours  away ! 

Do  you  think  I  envy  the  rich 
In  their  chariots  gay  and  fine — 

That  I  long  to  share  theii  splendour. 
And  drink  of  their  flowing  wine  ? 

I  am  far  too  rich  to  covet 
A  boon  so  poor  and  small — 

I  sit  in  my  garret  and  smile, 

I  am  wealthier  far  than  them  all! 

I  live  with  the  men  of  old, 

And  talk  with  the  kings  of  song : 

It  is  better  than  simpering  yonder : — 
Do  you  think  I  am  Mnong  ? 
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The  Courtship  of  Milks  Standisu.  and  other 
Poem*,  By  Hkkry  Wadswobth  Long- 
FELLOW.  Boston:  Ticknor  &  FiehU. 
1858.  [From  James  Woodhouse,  97 
Main  Sircet. 

It  is  an  invariable  thin^  that  when  a 
■poet  of  edtablisbe<l  popularity  comes  before 
the  public  with  a  new  volume,  the  question 
of  his  claim  to  genius  is  re-opened,  and  the 
critics  commence  dt  novo  to  dis^cuss  his 
merits  and  demerits.  Childe  Harold  did 
not  settle  Byron^s  fame  with  the  reviewers 
of  hia  dnyt  for  upon  the  appearance  of 
Don  Juan  they  began  to  dispute  about  his 
lordship's  poetical  greatness  as  if  he  had 
never  written  a  line.  That  Mr.  Longfellow 
is  a  popular  writer  of  verse,  that,  indeed, 
he  is  the  most  popular  of  all  the  singers 
that  move  the  world's  great  heart  at  the 
present  time,  is  a  fact  that  will  hardly  be 
questioned  by  anybody.  His  lyrics  have 
been  translated  into  all  languages,  and 
have  been  set  to  music  by  the  composers 
in  many  lands.  There  was  nothing  that 
more  delighted  the  soul  of  tender  little 
Thomas  Moore  than  the  circumstance  of 
Lalta  Rookh^s  having  been  rendered  into 
Persian,  and  he  was  fond  of  reciting  the 
lively  stanzas  of  his  friend  Luttrell  in 
allusion  to  it — 

I'm  told,  dear  Moore,  your  lays  are  sung 
(Can  it  be  true,  you  lucky  man?) 

By  moonlight  in  the  Persian  tongue, 
Along  the  streets  of  Ispahan. 

If  Mr.  Longfellow  derive  an  equal  satis- 
faction from  the  wide  range  that  his  poems 
have  taken,  he  must  be,  despite  the  un- 
favourable criticism  of  the  McGrawlers  of 
literature,  one  of  the  happiest  of  men. 
For  while  in  England  he  enjoys  an  accep- 
tance with  the  people  which  belongs  not  to 
any  of  their  own  poets,  he  is  as  well  known 
to  the  continent  as  Oehlensch lager  or 
Freiligrath.  This  extended  popularity  it 
is  which  causes  his  title  to  original  power 
to  be  challenged  whenever  he  puts  forth 
another  effort  in  song.  The  world  is  ever 
jealous  of  great  men,  and  envious  medi- 
ocrity, while  it  cannot  ignore  the  universal 
favour  which  sometimes  waits  upon  the 
proiluctions  of  genius,  is  reluctant  to  ac- 
knowledge the  possession  of  the  celestial 
vision  and  the  divine  faculty.  Accordingly 
the  **  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish"  has  ex- 
cited a  very  lively  controversy  in  literary 
circles,  and  has  brought  up  once  more  the 
issue  tried  again  and  again  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  "  Evangeline,"  and  the  "  Golden 


Legend,"  and  "  Hiawatha" — Is  Mr.  Long- 
fellow  a  poet  at  all  ?  Is  he  anything  more 
than  an  ingenious  maker  of  verses?  Are 
we  not  all  wrong  in  supposing  that  he  has 
ever  spoken  to  the  bosoms  of  men,  and  has 
not  his  song  been  addressed  only  to  their 
ears?  Before  proceeding  to  examine  the 
volume  which  has  given  rise  to  such  inter- 
rogation and  controversy,  let  us  proceed  to 
submit  an  estimate  of  the  poet,  such  as  % 
careful  study  of  his  previous  writings  has 
enabled  us  to  form. 

If  to  discern  and  point  out  an  occult 
beauty  in  familiar  things — to  perceive  hid- 
den relations  in  nature  and  art  with  the 
sensibilities  of  the  race,  and  make  them 
apparent  to  us  all  in  language  at  once  the 
most  simple  and  the  most  musical — to  de- 
tect, here  and  there,  in  the  by-ways  of 
history  a  flower  of  sentiment  which  has 
bloomed  in  secret,  and  make  its  purity  and 
fragrance  known  to  the  world'^to  present 
virtue  and  religion  to  us  set  off  with  new 
charms  borrowed  from  his  own  imaginar 
tion — if  to  do  these  things  constitute  any 
claim  to  be  considered  a  great  poet,  then 
do  we  regard  Mr.  Longfellow's  fame  as 
assured.  For  in  all  that  he  has  written, 
let  the  subject  of  his  verse  be  drawn  from 
what  age  or  clime  it  may,  whether  from 
monkish  tradition  or  Indian  story,  he  has 
been  true  to  the  high  demands  of  his  voca- 
tion, and  stood  as  the  interpreter  of  the 
Good,  the  Beautiful  and  the  True  in  the 
past,  in  the  soul  of  man,  in  the  face  of 
nature,  and  in  the  domain  of  art,  to  the 
hearts  of  his  readers.  Mr.  Longfellow  has 
often  been  compared  with  Tennyson,  and 
a  recent  English  critic,  in  a  paragraph  of 
flippant  depreciation  of  America,  has  ar- 
raigned him  as  only  a  feeble  imitator  of 
the  Tennysonian  model.  But  a  more  un- 
just accusation  could  not  have  been  made. 
In  some  respects,  indeed,  die  two  laureates 
are  alike.  A  quiet,  thoughtful  melancholy 
pervades  the  poems  of  both.  Each  of 
them  has  enwreathed  legendary  lore  with 
poetic  garlands,  each  sings  of  love  and 
ambition  and  sorrow  and  longings  for  the 
world  beyond  the  grave.  But  in  their 
modes  of  expression  and  in  their  manner 
of  treatment  no  two  writers  could  be  more 
diflierent.  Mr.  Tennyson  rejoices  to  ideal- 
ise the  shadowy  and  the  sombre  in  the 
world  around  us  and  in  man  himself;  with 
him  nothing  is  so  dainty  sweet  as  melan- 
choly, and  the  music  of  his  song  is  mourn- 
ful and  wild  in  accord  with  the  feeling 
which  inspires  it.  A  certain  vagueness  be- 
longs to  it  all,  we  derive  no  dcflnite  ideas 
from  his  poetry,  to  be  moved  by  it  we  must 
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experience  conditions  of  consciousness  re- 
sponsive to  the  poet's  own  dreamy  emo- 
tions. It  is  the  strongest  possible  proof  of 
the  essential  difference  between  Tennyson 
and  Longfellow,  that  while  many  have 
challenged  the  genius  of  the  former  be- 
cause of  his  indistinctness,  as  many  have 
denied  to  the  latter  great  powers  because 
of  the  clearness  and  simplicity  which  be- 
long to  the  enunciation  of  his  thoughts.  In 
all  of  Longfellow's  poems,  the  shortest  not 
less  than  the  most  elaborate,  there  is  a  well' 
defined  purpose;  these  embody  a  story, 
those  sing  a  moral.  If  our  sensibilities 
are  touched  immediately  by  the  verse,  if  it 
awakens  memories  of  what  we  have  all 
felt  in  childhood,  if  it  brings  back  rapidly 
the  "long,  long  thoughts  of  youth,"  if,  in- 
deed, the  very  language  is  such  that  we 
feel  as  if  we  may  have  employed  it  our- 
selves to  convey  the  self-same  idea — this, 
so  far  from  implying  a  lack  of  original 
capacity,  but  the  more  satisfactorily  estab- 
lishes it,  to  our  own  perception.  Upon  the 
principle  of  omtu  ignotum  pro  magnificOy 
Mr.  Longfellow  is,  indeed,  but  a  mere 
versifier;  upon  the  principle  that  what 
proves  nothing  is  M'orth  nothing,  Mr  Ten- 
nyson is  but  a  cloudy  rhapsodist.  Yet  is 
each  undeniably  a  true  child  of  genius. 
The  sphere  of  Tennyson  is  dream-land, 
where  his  inspiration  sings  itself  to  ethereal 
melodies;  the  sphere  of  Longfellow  is  the 
round  world  we  inhabit,  with  its  velvet 
lawns  and  boundless  prairies,  its  harvest 
moons  and  glowing  sunsets,  its  crystal 
rivers  and  weltering  oceans;  yes,  and  its 
classic  story  and  immemorial  traditions, 
wherein  the  music  of  humanity  prolongs 
•its  sad,  sweet,  jubilant,  pensive,  tender 
strain  from  generation  to  generation. 

Such  being  our  estimate  of  Mr.  Long- 
fellow, we  confess  we  opened  the  volume 
now  before  us  with  pleasant  anticipations. 
To  declare  that  we  were  disappointed  in  it, 
involves  no  disparagementof  the  principal 
poem,  which  is  after  all  a  success,  though 
not  the  poetic  illustration  of  Colonial  Times 
in  Massachusetts,  which  we  had  expected. 
"The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish"  is  rather 
a  study  than  a  grand  historical  painting ;  a 
little  cabinet  picture,  as  it  were,  of  the 
Plymouth  settlement,  not  a  great  tapestry, 
rich  and  sombre,  wherein  are  woven  all 
the  threads  which  entered  into  the  warp 
and  woof  of  the  early  history  of  the  Puri- 
tans in  America.  It  is  as  if  Mr.  Weir  had 
directed  alt  his  powers  to  a  single  group 
on  the  deck  of  the  Speedwell,  instead  of 
giving  us  the  magnificent  work  of  art 
of  the  Embarkation.     But  the  study  is  skil- 


fully wrought  out.  It  has  the  tone  and 
atmosphere  of  the  ocean-girt  forest,  on 
whose  borders  the  smoke  rose  from  the 
rude  cottages  of  the  Pilgrims;  it  is  full  of 
quiet  touches  of  nature  and  pathetic  sug- 
gestions of  human  feeling,  and  it  is  per-  ' 
vaded  by  that  quaint  simplicity  which  be- 
longs to  the  Flemish  painters,  and  which 
is  so  necessary  to  give  the  true  expression 
to  the  Puritan  story.  We  might  perhaps 
stop  to  cry  out  against  the  English  hex- 
ameter, which  even  Mr.  Longfellow  can- 
not induce  us  to  like,  but  the  verse  is  only 
the  framing  to  the  picture,  and  though  we 
may  wish  it  were  other  than  it  is,  we 
should  be  wrong  in  permitting  it  to  prevent 
our  enjoyment  of  what  it  surrounds.  That 
is  but  a  low  view  of  poetry  which  judges 
of  the  outward  merely,  and  leaves  tljo  in- 
ward and  essential  unacknowledged  and 
unappreciated. 

The  episode  of  Miles  Standish's  life, 
which  Mr.  Longfellow  has  selected  lor 
poetic  delineation,  is  his  unsuccessful  vica- 
rious courtship  of  Priscilla,  the  maiden 
whom  he  desired  to  instal  in  the  chamber 
of  his  heart  made  vacant  by  the  death  of 
the  beautiful  Rose,  the  first  to  die  of  all 
who  came  in  tlie  May  Flower.  The  stal- 
wart Captain  deputes  bis  friend,  John 
Alden,  to  whisper  the  soA  petition  in  the 
maiden's  ear.  John  Alden  discbarges  hU 
mission  unwillingly  (for  he  loves  Priscilla 
himself)  but  with  fervour — 

The  deep,  the  low,  the  pleading  tone 
With  which  he  sang  another's  lovo 
Interpreted  his  own — 

and  receives  for  Miles,  militUj  a  dismissal, 
for  himself  a  tender  encouragement.  John 
Alden  is  somewhat  disconcerted.  He  will 
not  deal  falsely  with  his  friend  and  de- 
clare his  own  passion.  He  goes  to  Stand- 
ish and  tells  him  all.  There  is  a  row  of 
course ;  and  hard  words.  John  Alden  de- 
termines to  go  back  to  England  in  the  May 
Flower.  Plymouth  is  no  place  for  hini. 
But  Priscilla  is  down  on  the  beach  as  the 
boat  puts  off  for  the  ship,  and  a  glance  of 
her  eye  changes  bis  purpose.  He  returns 
to  the  village,  when  news  is  received  that 
Miles  Standish  has  been  killed  by  the 
Indians.  So  John  and  Priscilla  get  married, 
and  as  the  ceremony  is  performing,  in 
comes  the  Puritan  Captain  to  bestow  his 
bluff  blessing  on  the  couple. 

Very  beautiful,  indeed,  is  the  close  of 
the  poem,  and  it  is  the  only  quotation  we 
can  present  to  our  readers*- 


Forth  from  the  curtain  of  clouds,  from  the  tent  of  purple  and  scarlet, 
Issued  the  sun,  the  great  High-Priest,  in  his  garments  resplendent. 
Holiness  unto  the  Lord,  in  letters  of  light,  on  his  forehead, 
Round  the  hem  of  his  robe  the  golden  bells  and  pomegranates, 
Blessing  the  world  he  came,  and  the  bars  of  vapor  beneath  him 
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Gleamed  like  a  grate  of  brass,  and  the  sea  at  his  feet  was  a  layer! 

This  was  the  wedding  morn  of  Priscilla  the  Puritan  maiden. 
Friends  were  assembled  together;  the  Elder  and  Magistrate  also 
Graced  the  scene  with  their  presence,  and  stood  like  the  Law  and  the  Gospel, 
One  with  tlie  sanction  of  earth,  and  one  with  tlie  blessing  of  heaven, 
Simple  and  brief  was  the  wedding,  as  that  of  Ruth  and  of  Boaz. 
Softly  the  youth  an*  the  maiden  repeated  the  words  of  betrothal, 
Taking  each  other  for  husband  and  wife  in  the  Magistrate's  presence, 
After  the  Puritan  way,  and  the  laudable  custom  of  Holland. 
Fervently  then,  and  devoutly,  the  excellent  Elder  of  Plymouth 
Prayed  for  the  hearth  and  the  home,  that  were  founded  that  day  in  affection, 
Speaking  of  life  and  of  death,  and  imploring  divine  benedictions. 

•  •  •  «.»  •  •  •  •  • 

Meanwhile  the  bridegroom  went  forth  and  stood  with  the  bride  in  the  doorway, 
Breathing  the  perfumed  air  of  that  warm  and  beautiful  morning, 
Touched  with  Autumnal  tints,  but  lonely  and  sad  in  the  sunshine, 
Lay  extended  before  them  the  land  of  toil  and  privation ; 
There  were  the  graves  of  the  dead,  and  the  barren  waste  of  the  sea-shore. 
There  the  familiar  fields,  the  groves  of  pine,  and  the  meadows; 
But^to  their  eyes  transfigured,  it  seemed  as  the  garden  of  Eden, 
Filled  with  the  presence  of  God,  whose  voice  was  the  sound  of  the  ocean. 

Soon  was  their  vision  disturbed  by  the  noise  and  stir  of  departure. 
Friends  coming  forth  from  the  house,  and  impatient  of  longer  delaying^ 
£ach  with  his  plan  for  the  day,  and  the  work  that  was  lefL  uncompleted. 
Then  from  a  stall  near  at  hand,  amid  exclamations  of  wonder, 
Alden  the  thoughtful,  the  careful,  so  happy,  so  proud  of  Priscilla,  • 

Brought  out  his  snow-white  steed,  obeying  the  hand  of  its  master. 
Led  by  a  cord  that  was  tied  to  an  iron  ring  in  its  nostrils, 
Coveretl  with  crimson  cloth,  and  a  cushion  placed  for  a  saddle. 
She  should  not  walk,  he  said,  through  the  dust  and  heat  of  the  noonday; 
Nay,  she  should  ride  like  a  queen,  not  plod  along  like  a^peasant. 
Somewhat  alarmed  at  first,  but  re-assured  by  the  others,  * 

Placing  her  hand  on  the  cusshion,  her  foot  in  the  hand  of  her  husband, 
Gayly,  with  joyous  laugh,  Priscilla  mounted  her  palfrey. 
"Nothing  is  wanting  now,"  he  snid  with  a  smile,  "  but  the  distaff; 
Then  you  would  be  in  truth  my  'queen,  my  beautiful  Bertha!" 

Onward  the  bridal  procession  now  moved  to  their  new  habitation, 
Happy  husband  and  wife,  and  friends  conversing  together. 
Pleasantly  murmured  the  brook  as  they  crossed  the  ford  in  the  forest, 
Pleased  with  the  image  that  passed,  like  a  dream  of  love  through  its  bosom. 
Tremulous,  floating  in  air,  o'er  the  depths  of  the  azure  abysses. 
Down  through  the  golden  leaves  the  sun  was  pouring  his  splendors. 
Gleaming  on  purple  grapes,  that,  from  branches  above  them  suspended. 
Mingled  their  odorous  breath  with  the  balm  of  the  pine  and  the  fir-tree. 
Wild  and  sweet  as  the  clusters  that  grew  in  the  valley  of  Eshcol. 
Like  a  picture  it  seemed  of  the  primitive,  pastoral  ages, 
Fresh  with  the  youth  of  the  world,  and  recalling  Rebecca  and  Isaac, 
Old  and  yet  ever  new,  and  simple  and  beautiful  always, 
Love  immortal  and  young  in  the  endless  succession  of  lovers. 
So,  through  the  Plymouth  woods  passed  onward  the  bridal  procession.  " 


It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  for  us  to 
pick  out  prosaic  lines  from  the  "Courtship 
of  Miles  Standish,"  to  cite  impossible 
spondees  and  distressing  dactyls,  to  detect 
even  an  absurdity  here  and  there,  such  as 
the  pen  of  John  Alden  shouting  the  name 
of  Priscilla;  but  should  we  do  this,  fair- 
ness would  demand  that  all  the  finest 
gems  of  the  poem  be  also  brought  forward, 
and  our  limits  will  not  allow  of  such 
particular  criticism.  Dismissing  the  hex- 
ameters therefore,  and  directing  our  atten- 


tion for  a  moment  to  the  smaller  poems  in 
the  volume,  which  the  author  modestly 
calls :  "  Birds  of  Passage,"  let  us  say  of 
them  that  they  seem  to  us  exquisite,  in- 
deed, with  the  .exception  of  "The  War- 
den of  the  Cinque  Ports,"  nearly  perfect. 
Nothing  in  English  poetry  strikes  on  our 
ear  more  musically  than  "  Sandalphon ;" 
"  The  Two  Angels"  is  as  tender  and  as  holy 
as  a  psalm  ;  in  "  The  Rope-Walk,"  which 
we  once  read  aloud  to  Thackeray,  who 
expressed  his  delight,  there  is  the  true  re- 
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cognition  of  the  poetic  element  in  common  volume,  with  the  expression  of  our  tbaoks 

objects  which  is  the  mark   of  genius;   but  to  the  author,  and  the  single  remark  thai, 

**  Haunted  Houses"  pleases  us  mo^t  of  all,  it  is  enough  in  itself  to  win  fot  him  lasting 

and  we  quote  it,  in  taking  leave  of  the  fame : 

HADNTSD   HOUSES.  ^ 

All  houses  wherein  men  have  lived  and  died 
Are  haunted  houses.     Through  the  open  doors 

The  harmless  phantoms  on  their  errands  glide. 
With  feet  that  make  no  sound  upon  the  floors. 

We  meet  them  at  the  doorway,  on  the  stair, 

Along  the  passages  they  come  and  go, 
Impalpable  impres»ions  on  the  air, 
^  A  sense  of  something  moving  to  and  fro, 

There  are  more  guests  at  table  than  the  hosts 

Invited  ;  the  illuminated  hall 
Is  thronged  with  quiet,  inoffensive  ghosts, 

As  silent  as  the  pictures  on  the  witll. 

The  stranger  at  the  fireside  cannot  see 

The  forms  I  see,  nor  hear  the  sounds  I  hear; 

He  but  perceives  M'hat  is  ;  while  unto  me 
All  that  has  been  is  visible  and  clear. 

We  have  no  title-deeds  to  house  or  lands ; 

Owners  and  occupants  of  earlier  dates 
From  graves  forgotten  stretch  their  dusty  hands, 

And  hold  in  mortmain  still  their  old  estates. 

The  spirit-world  around  this  world  of  sense 

Floats  like  an  atmosphere,  and  everywhere 
Wafts  through  these  earthly  mists  and  vapors  dense 

A  vital  breath  of  more  ethereal  air. 

Our  little  lives  are  kept  in  equipoise 

By  opposite  attractions  and  desires; 
The  struggle  of  the  instinct  that  enjoys. 

And  the  more  noble  instinct  that  aspires. 

These  perturbations,  this  perpetual  jar 

Of  earthly  wants  and  aspirations  high, 
Come  from  the  influence  uf  an  unseen  star. 

An  undiscovered  planet  in  our  sky. 

And  as  the  moon  from  some  dark  gate  of  cloud 
Throws  o'er  the  sea  a  floating  bridge  of  light, 

Across  whose  trembling  planks  our  fancies  crowd 
Into  the  realm  of  mystery  and  night, — 

So  from  the  world  of  spirits  there  descends 

A  bridge  of  light,  connecting  it  with  this, 
O'er  whose  unsteady  floor,  that  sways  and  bends. 

Wander  our  thoughts  above  the  dark  abyss. 
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H18TOBT  OF  Frikdb&ich  the  Sbcond,  Called 
Fi  edtrick  the  Great.  By  Thomas  Carlylb. 
luFour  volumes.  Vola.  Land  U.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1858.  [From 
A.  MorriSf  97  JVfaio  Street. 

Perhnps  since  Macaulay's  History  of 
Enptantt,  no  book  has  been  looked  for 
with  more  eager  expectation  than  this. 
Thai  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  worship  of  heroes, 
shoiiUl  comeupon  the  imageof  Frederick  in 
ibe  Valhalla  of  history  with  something  of 
reverence,  was  natural  enou}{h,  but  that  be 
should  have  been  impelled  to  write  the 
life  of  a  man,  the  nnniilitary  side  of  whose 
character  was  so  open  to  ridicule,  does  in- 
deed surprise  us.  For  tlie  heroes  oY  Mr. 
Carlyle  are  to  him  no  Unveracities — no 
Mannikins,  but  great,  strong  men  through- 
out, without  {letty  weaknesses,  or  follies, 
as  he  would  say,  in  t)ie  small.  Yet  how 
conies  it  that  Mr.  Carlyle  selects  the  flat- 
terer of  Voltaire,  the  writer  of  bad  French 
poetry  as  the  subject  of  his  eulogy?  The 
fact  of  itself  created  in  advance  a  desire 
to  see  the  history,  upon  examining  which, 
the  cautious  reader  will  observe  that  it  is 
less  a  record  of  events  than  a  sermon 
preached  upon  them,  and  that  Mr.  Carlyle 
has  chosen  the  rise  of  the  king<1om  of 
Prussia  as  a  theme  for  the  inculcation  of 
his  peculiar  philos^ophy.  Yet  the  volumes 
are  not  without  the  highest  dramatic  inter- 
est, and  they  betray  the  same  power  of 
description  which  was  shown  by  the  au- 
thor in  Ills  striking  work  on  the  French 
Revolution.  The  time  has  gone  by  for  any 
remarks  on  the  extraordinary  style  of  this 
author.  Kvery  day,  he  becomes  more  and 
more  extravagant  an<l  bizarre,  and  in  the 
history  of  Frederick,  his  mannerisms  ex- 
ceed all  previous  extravaganzas.  We 
must  accept  the  style  as  a  fact,  protest 
against  its  imitation  by  shallow  admirers, 
laugh  at  its  drolleries,  and  admit  that,  aAer 
all,  it  is  capable  of  effects  in  the  hands  of 
its  master  more  vivid  and  powerful,  per- 
haps; than  are  pro<luced  by  any  other  wri- 
ter of  English  at  the  present  day. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  first  two  vol- 
umes of  this  history,  now  on  our  table,  is 
devoted  to  the  affairs  of  Prussia  before 
Frederick,  and  to  one  who  is  not  familiar 
with  the  author,  or  with  the  events  de- 
tailed, will  bo  extremely  difficult  of  com- 
prehension, as  well  as  very  tedious.  We 
do  not  say  that  undue  importance  has 
been  attached  to  some  of  Frederick's  pre- 
(lecess^ors,  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  de- 
clare that  they  become  tiresome  exceed- 
ingly, even  in  the  picturesque  and  brilliant 
pages  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  Of  the  hero,  not  a 
great  deal  is  yet  told  us,  but  the  "portrait  of 
him,  as  he  was  last  seen  upon  this  earth 
of  ours,  as  he  stands  in  the  immortal 
bronze  of  Rauch  beneath  the  linden  trees 
of  Berlin,  and  as  he  remains  in  the  memo- 


ry of  all  who  have  traced  his  career  in 
other  volumes,  is  drawn  by  our  author,  in 
the  very  first  chapter  of  his  work,  with 
such  characteristic  spirit,  that  we  beg  to 
introduce  it  as  a  specimen  of  his  recent 
literary  labours. 

**  About  fourscore  years  ago  there  used 
to  be  seen  sauutering  on  the  terraces  of 
Sans  Souci,  for  a  short  time  in  the  afYer- 
noon,  or  you  might  have  met  him  else- 
where at  an  earlier  hour,  riding  or  driving 
in  a  rapid  business  manner  on  the  open 
roa<ls  or  through  the  scraggy  woods  and 
avenues  of  that  intricate  amphibious  Pots- 
dam  region,  a  highly  interesting  lean  lit- 
tle old  man,  of  alert  though  slightly  stoop- 
ing figure ;  whose  nave  among  strangers 
was  King  Friederick  the  Second^  or  Freder- 
ick the  Great  of  Prussia,  and  at  home 
among  the  common  people,  who  much 
loved  and  ei»teemed  him,  was  Voter 
FritZf — Father  Fred, — a  name  of  famili- 
arity which  had  not  bred  contempt  in 
that  instance.  He  is  a  King  every  inch  of 
him,  though  without  the  trappings  of  a 
King.  Presents  himself  in  a,  Spartan 
simplicity  of  vesture  :  no  crown  but  an 
old  military  cocked-hat, — generally  old, 
or  trampled  and  kneaded  into  absolute 
toftneu  if  new  ; — no  sceptre  but  one  like 
Agamemnon's,  a  walking-stick  cut  from 
the  woods,  which  serves  also  as  a  riding- 
stick  (with  which  he  hits  the  horse  'be- 
tween the  ears,'  say  authors;)  and  for 
royal  robes,  a  mere  soldier's  blue  coat 
with  red  facings,  coat  likely  to  be  old,  and 
sure  to  have  a  good  deal  of  Spanish  snuff 
on  the  breast  of  it;  rest  of  the  apparel 
dim,  unobtrusive  in  colour  or  cut,  ending 
in  high  over-knee  military  boots,  which 
may  bo  brushed  (and,  I  hope,  kept  soft 
with  an  underhand  suspicion  of  oil,)  but 
are  not  permitted  to  be  blackened  or  var- 
nished; Day  &  Martin  with  their  soot- 
pots  forbidden  to  approach. 

"The  man  is  not  of  godlike  physiognomy, 
any  more  than  of  imposing  stature  or  cos- 
tume: close-shut  mouth  with  thin  lips, 
prominent  jAws  and  nose,  receding  brow, 
by  no  means  of  Olympian  height;  head, 
however,  is  of  long  form,  and  has  superla- 
tive grey  eyes  in  it.  Not  what  is  called  a 
beautiful  man;  nor  yet  by  all  appearance, 
what  is  called  a  happy.  On  the  contrary, 
the  face  bears  evidence  of  many  sorrows, 
as  they  are  termed,  of  much  hard  labour 
done  in  this  world;  and  seems  to  antici- 
pate nothing  but  still  more  coming.  Quiet 
stoicism,  capable  enough  of  what  joy 
there  were,  but  not  expecting  any  worth 
mention  ;  great  unconscious  and  some  con- 
scious pride,  well  tempered  with  a  cheery 
mockery  of  humour, — are  wiittcn  on  that 
old  face;  which  carries  its  chin  well  for- 
ward, in  spite  of  the  slight  stoop  about  the 
neck ;    snuffy  nose   rather  flung  iuto   the 
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air,  \iinler  its  old  cocked-bat, — like  an  old 
snuffy  lion  on  the  watch  ;  and  such  a  pair 
of  eyes  as  no  man,  or  lion,  or  lynx  of  that 
century  bore  elsewhere,  according  to  all 
the  terrtimony  we  have.  'Those  eyes,' 
says  Mirnbeau,  'which,  at  the  bidding  of 
hi"S  great  soul,  fascinated  you  with  se<luc- 
tion  or  with  terror  (portaient  au  gre  de  son 
ante  heroique^  la  seduction  ou  la  terreur.^*) 
Most  excellent,  potent,  brilliant  eyes,  swift- 
darting  as  the  stars,  steadfast  as  the  sun  j 
gray,  we  said,  of  the  azure-gray  colour ; 
large  enough,  not  of  glaring  size,  the 
habitual  expression  of  them  vigilance  and 
penetrating  sense,  rapidity  resting  on 
depth,  which  is  an  excellent  combina- 
tion ;  and  gives  us  the  notion  of  a  lambent 
outer  radiance  springing  from  some  great 
inner  sea  of  light  and  fire  in  the  man. 
The  voice,  if  he  speak  to  you,  is  of  similar 
physiognomy :  clear,  melodious,  and  sono- 
rous; all  tones  arc  in  it,  from  that  of  ingen- 
uous inquiry,  graceful  sociality,  light- 
flowing  banter  (rather  prickly  for  most 
part,)  up  to  definite  word  of  command,  up 
to  desolating  word  of  rebuke  and  reproba- 
tion :  a  voice  *  the  clearest  and  most  agreea- 
ble in  conversation  I  ever  heard,'  says 
witty  Dr.  Moore.f  '  lie  speaks  a  great 
deal,'  continues  the  Doctor;  'yet  those  who 
hear  him,  regret  that  he  does  not  speak  a 
great  deal  more.  His  observations  are 
always  lively,  very  often  just;  and  few 
men  possess  the  talent  of  repartee  in  great- 
er perfection." 

This  may  be  taken,  we  think,  as  a  true 
crayon  of  Carlyle — no  one  else  could  possi- 
bly have  drawn  it,  yet  it  is  the  indisputa- 
ble, unmistakable  Frederick  whom  we 
have,  most  of  us,  had  in  our  mind's  eye, 
only  that  nobotly  else  has  struck  him  out 
so  palpably,  not  Macaulay  with  his  line 
artistic  talent  like  Velasquez,  not  even  the 
sculptor  who  has  been  already  mentioned. 
But  if  the  individuality  of  Carlyle  is  seen 
in  the  above,  how  much  more  intensely 
does  it  appear  in  the  following  character- 
ization of  the  Eighteenth  Century  with 
which  Frederick  had  wholly  to  d< 


"  One  of  the  grand  difficulties  ip  a  Histo- 
ry of  Friedrich  is  all  along,  this  same,  That 
he  lived  in  a  Century  which  has  no  history 
and  can  have  little  or  none.  A  century  so 
opulent  in  accumulated  falsities — satl  opu- 
lence descending  on  it  by  inheritance,  al- 
ways at  compound  interest,  and  always 
largely  increase<l  by  fresh  acquirement  on 
such  immensity  of  standing  capital — opu- 


lent in  that  ba(l  way  as  never  C^ntoij  be* 
fore  was !  Which  had  no  longer  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  false,  so  false  bad  it 
grown  ;  and  was  so  steeped  in  falsity,  and 
impregnated  with  it  to  the  very  bone, 
that — in  fact,  the  measure  of  the  tbingwai 
full,  and  a  French  Revolution  had  to  end 
it.  To  maintain  much  veracity  in  such  an 
element,  especially  for  a  king,  was  no 
doubt  doubly  remarkable.  But  now,  bow 
extricate  the  man  from  his  Century?  How 
show  the  man,  who  is  a  reality  wortby  of 
being  seen,  and  yet  keep  his  Century,  as  a 
Hypocrisy  worthy  of  being  hidden  and 
forgotten,  in  the  due  abeyance? 

"To  resuscitate  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
or  call  into  men's  view,  beyond  what  is 
necessary,  the  poor  and  sordid  perioiiajfes 
and  transactions  of  an  epoch  so  related  to 
us,  can  be  no  purpose  of  mine  on  ihii  oc- 
casion. The  Eighteenth  Centory,  it  is 
well  known,  does  not  figure  to  me  as  a 
lovely  one,  needing  to  be  kept  in'  mind, 
or  spoken  of  unnecessarily.  To  me  the 
Eighteenth  Century  has  nothing  grand  in 
it,  except  that .  grand  universal  Snicide, 
named  French  Revolution,  by  which  it 
terminated  its  otherwise  most  worthless 
existence,  with  at  least  one  wortby  act- 
setting  fire  toils  old  home  and  ?elf, and 
going  up  in  flames  and  volcanic  explo- 
sions in  a  truly  memorable  and  iraporiant 
manner.  A  very  fit  termination,  ai  I 
thankfully  feel,  for  such  a  Centur}'.  Cen- 
tury spendthrift,  fraudulent-bankrupiigi'D* 
at  length  utterly  insolvent,  witliout  real 
money  of  performance  in  its  pocket,  and 
the  sliops  declinijigto  take  hypucri?ies  and 
speciosities  any  further  :  what  could  the 
poor  Century  do,  but  at  length  admit, 
'  Well,  it  is  so.  I  am  a  swindler-ceiitun', 
and  have  long  been,  having  learned  the 
trick  of  it  from  my  father  and  grandfather; 
knowing  hanlly  any  trade  but  that  infalj* 
bills,  which  I  thought  foolishly  might  last 
forever,  and  still  bring  at  least  beef  and 
pudding  to  the  favored  of  mankind.  And 
behold  it  ends;  and  I  am  a  detected  swind- 
ler, and. have  nothing  even  to  eat.  ^^^^^ 
remains  but  that  I  blow  my  hm'w?  oit, 
and  do  at  length  one  good  action!'  ^VhicB 
the  poor  Century  did  ;  many  thanks  to  it, 
in  the  circimistances. 

"  For  there  was  nee<l  once  more  of  a  W' 
vine  Revelation  to  the  torpid,  frivolous 
children  of  men,  if  they  were  not  to  siijk 
altogether  into  the  ape  condition.  Andm 
that  whirlwind  of  the  Universe— li?^^ 
obliterated,  and  the  lorn  wrecks  of  Earth 
and  Hell  hurled  aloft  into  the  Empyrean; 


•  Mirabeau  :  Histoire  Serrete  de  la  Cour  de  Berlin,  Lettre  28me  (24  Septembre  ITS^'*')!?' 
128  (in  edition  of  Paris,  1821). 

t  Moore :  View  of  Society  and  Manners  in  France,  Switzerland  and  Germany  (London 
1779),  ii.  246. 
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black  whirlwind,  whiob  tn^de  even  apes 
serious,  and  drove  most  of  them  mad — 
there  was,  to  men,  a  voice  audible — voice 
from  the  heart  of  things  once  more,  as  if 
to  say,  *  Lying  is  not  permitted  in  this 
Universe.  The  wages  of  lying,  you  be- 
hold, are  death.  Lying  means  damnation 
in  this  Universe  :  and  Beelzebub,  never  so 
elaborately  decked  in  crowns  and  mitres, 
is  910^  God !'  Tlii^  was  a  revelation  truly 
to  be  named  of  the  £ternal  in  our  poor 
Eighteenth  Century,  and  has  greatly  altered 
the  complexion  of  said  Century  to  the  His- 
torian ever  since. 

"  Whereby,  in  short,  that  Cenmry  is  quite 
confiscate,  fallen  bankrupt,  given  up  to  the 
auctioneers — Jew-brokers  sorting  out  of  it 
at  this  moment,  in  a  confused  distressing 
manner,  what  is  still  valuable  or  salable. 
And,  in  fact,  it  lies  n\|issed  up  in  our  minds 
as  a  disastrous  wrecked  inanity,  not  useful 
to  dwell  upon;  a  kind  of  dusky  chaotic 
background,  on  which  the  figures  that  had 
some  veracity  in  them — a  small  company, 
and  ever  growing  smaller  as  our  demands 
rise  in  strictness — are  delineated  for  us. 
*And  yet  it  is  the  Century  of  our  own 
Grandfathers,*  cries  the  reader.  Yes, 
reader,  truly.  It  is  the  ground  out  of  which 
we  ourselves  have  sprung;  whereon  now 
we  have  our  immediate  footing,  and  first 
of  all  strike  down  our  roots  for  nourish- 
ment ;  and  alas !  in  large  sections  of  the 
practical  world,  (what  we  specially  mean 
by  i/,)  still  continues  flourishing  all  around 
us.  To  forget  it  quite,  is  not  yet  possible, 
nor  would  be  profitable.  What  to  do  with 
it,  and  its  forgotten  fooleries  and  ^  Histo- 
ries,' worthy  only  of  forgetting?  Well,  so 
much  of  it  as  by  nature  adheres  ;  what  of 
it  can  not  be  disengaged  from  our  Hero 
and  his  operations;  approximately  so  much 
and  no  more.  Let  that  be  our  bargain  in 
regard  to  it." 

Of  Frederick  William,  the  fatlier  of  him 
surnaraed  the  Great,  we  have  a  likeness 
quite  as  strong  as  the  one  already  given  of 
his  son.  and  even  more  in  detail.  We 
cannot  help  laughing  at  the  old  gentleman 
any  more  than  Holmes  could  control  his 
risibles  in  looking  at 

The  old  three-cornered  hat, 
'  And  the  breeches,  and  all  that, 

of  the  queer  octogenarian  he  has  celebra- 
ted in  verse. 

KINO  FRISOBICH   WILHELM. 

"He  was  not  full  of  stature,  this  arbitrary 
King:  a  florid-complexioned,  stout-built 
man,  of  serious,  sincere,  authoritative  face; 
his  attitudes  and  equipments  very  Spartan 
in  type:  man  of  short,  firm  stature;  stands 
(in  Pesne^s  best  Portraits  of  him)  at  his 


ease,  and  yet  like  a  tower:  most  solid ; 
"plumb  and  rather  more,*'  eyes  steadfastly 
awake,  cheeks  slightly  compressed  too, 
which  fling  the  mouth  rather  forward,  as 
if  asking  silently,  'Any  thing  astir,  then? 
All  right  here  V  Face,  figure,  and  bearing, 
all  in  him  is  expressive  of  robust  insight 
and  direct  determination;  of  healthy  energy, 
practicality,  unquestioned  authority — a  cer- 
tain air  of  royalty  reduced  to  its  simplest 
form.  The  face,  in  Pictures  by  Pesne  and 
others,  is  not  beautiful  or  agreeable;  heal- 
thy, genuine,  authoritative,  is  the  best  you 
can  say  of  it.  Yet  it  may  have  been, 
what  it  is  described  as  being,  originally 
handsome.  High  enough  arched  brow, 
rather  copious  cheeks  and  jaws,  nose 
smallish,  inclined  to  b% stumpy,  large  gray 
eyes,  bright  with  steady  fire  and  life,  oflen 
enough  gloomy  and  severe,  but  capable  of 
jolly  laughter  too — eyes  ^  naturally  with  a 
kind  of  laugh  in  them/  says  Potlnitz, 
which  laugh  can  blaze  out  into  fearful 
thunderous  rage  if  you  give  him  provoca- 
tion— especially  if  you  lie  to  him,  for  that 
he  hates  above  all  things.  Look  him 
straight  in  the  face.'  He  fancies  he  can 
see  in  your  eyes  if  there  is  an  internal 
mendacity  in  you,  wherefore  you  must  look 
at  him  in  speaking:  such  is  his  standing 
order. 

"  His  hair  is  flaxen,  falling  into  the  ash- 
gray  or  darker — fine,  copious,  flowing  hair 
while  he  wore  it  natural ;  but  it  soon  got 
tied  into  clubs,  in  the  military  style,  and  at 
length  it  was  altogether  cropped  away,  and 
replaced  by  brown,  and  at  last  by  white 
round  wigs;  which  latter  also,  though  bad 
wigs,  became  him  not  amiss,  under  his 
cocked-hat  and  cockade,  says  Pollnitz.  The 
voice,  I  guess,  even  when  not  loud,  was  ox 
clangorous  and  penetrating,  quasi-metallic 
nature,  and  I  learn  expressly  once  that  it 
had.  a  nasal  quality  in  it.  His  Majesty 
spoke  through  the  nose,  snuffled  his  speech 
in  an  earnest,  ominously  plangent  manner. 
In  angry  moments,  which  were  frequent, 
it  must  have  been  unpleasant  to  listen  to. 
For  the  rest,  a  handsome  man  of  his  inches, 
conspicuously  well  built  in  limbs  and  body, 
and  delicately  finished  off  to  the  very  ex- 
tremities. His  feet  and  legs,  says  Pollnitz, 
were  very  fine.  The  hands,  if  he  would 
have  taken  care  of  them,  were  beautifully 
white;  fingers  long  and  thin — a  hand  at 
once  nimble  to  grasp,  delicate  to  feel,  and 
strong  to  clutch  and  hold;  what  may  be 
called  a  beautiful  hand,  because  it  is  the 
usefulest. 

*'  Nothing  could  exceed  his  Majesty's  sim- 
plicity of  habitudes ;  but  one  loves  especi- 
ally in  him  his  scrupulous  attention  to 
cleanliness  of  person  and  environment. 
He  washed  like  a  very  Mussulman  five 
times  a  day ;  loved  cleanliness  in  all  things 
to  a  superstitious  extent,  which  trait  is 
pleasant  in  the  rugged  man,  and  indeed  of 
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a  piece  with  the  rest  of  his  character.  He 
is  gradually  changing  all  his  silk  and  other 
cjlotli  room-furniture.  In  his  hatred  of 
dust,  he  will  not  suffer  a  floor-carpet,  even 
a  stuffed  chair,  but  insists  on  having  all  of 
wooti,  where  the  dust  may  be  prosecuted 
to  deriruciion.  Wife  and  womankind, and 
those  that  take  after  them,  let  such  have 
Btufling  and  sofas;  he,  for  his  part,  sits  on 
mere  wooden  chairs — sits,  and  also  thinks 
and  acts  afler  the  manner  of  a  Hyper- 
borean Spartan,  which  he  was.  He  ate 
heartily,  but  as  a  rough  farmer  and  hunter 
eats — country  messes,  good  roast  and  boiled 
^despising  the  French  Cook  as  an  entity 
without  meaning  for  him.  His  favourite 
disli  at  dinner  was  bacon  and  greens, 
rightly  dressed.  "V^hat  could  the  French 
Cook  do  for  such  a  man?  He  ate  with 
rapidity,  almost  with  indiscriminate  vio- 
lence ;  his  object,  not  quality,  but  quantity. 
He  drank,  too,  but  he  did  not  get  drunk; 
at  the  Doctor's  order  he  could  abstain,  and 
had  in  later  years  abstained.  Pdllnitz 
praises  his  fineness  of  complexion,  the 
originally  eminent  whiteness  of  his  skin, 
which  he  had  tanned  and  bronzed  by  hard 
riding  and  hunting,  and  otherwise  worse 
discoloured  by  his  manner  of  feeding  and 
digesting.  Alas!  at  last  his  waistcoat  came 
to  measure,  I  am  afraid  to  say  how  many 
Prussian  ells — a  very  considerable  diame- 
ter indeed! 

"  For  some  years  afler  his  accession  he 
still  appeared  occasionally  in  'burgher 
dress,' or  unmilitary  clothes:  *  brown  Eng- 
lish coat,  yellow  waistcoat,*  and  the  other 
indispensables.  But  this  fashion  became 
rarer  with  him  every  year,  and  ceased  alto- 
gether (say  Chronologists)  about  the  year 
1719,  after  which  he  appeared  always 
simply  as  Colonel  of  the  Potsdam  Guards, 
(his  own  Lifeguard  Regiment,)  in  simple 
Prussian  uniform :  close  military  coat,  blue, 
with  red  cuffs  and  collar,  buff  waistcoat 
and  breeches,  white  linen  gaiters  to  the 
knee.  He  girl  his  sword  about  the  loins 
well  out  of  the  mud,  walked  always  with 
a  thick  bamboo  stick  in  his  hand.  Steatly, 
not  slow  of  step,  with  his  triangular  hat, 
cream-while  round  wig,  (in  his  older  days,) 
and  face  tending  to  purple,  the  eyes  look- 
ing out  mere  investigation,  sharp,  swifk 
authority,  and  dangerous  readiness  to  re- 
buke and  set  the  cane  in  motion :  it  was 
80  that  he  walked  abroad  in  this  earth,  and 
the  common  run  of  men  rather  fled  his  ap- 
proach than  courted  it. 
.  "For, in  fact,  he  was  dangerous, and  would 
ask  in  an  alarming  manner,  -Who  are 
you?'  Any  fantastic,  much  more  any  sus- 
picious-looking person,  n'ight  fare  the 
worse.  An  idle  lounger  at  the  street  cor- 
ner he  has  been  know'n  to  hit  over  the 
crown,  and  peremptorily  dispatch,  'Home, 
Sirrah,  and  take  to  some  work!'  That 
the  Applcwomen  be  encouraged   to  knit 


while  waiting  .for  custom — encouraged  and 
quietly  constrained,  and  at  length  packed 
away,  and  their  stalls  taken  from  them,  if 
unconstrainable — there  has,  as  we  ob- 
served, an  especial  rescript  been  put  forth, 
very  curious  to  read. 

"  Dandiacal  figures,  nay,  people  looking 
like  Frenchmen,  idle,  flaunting  women 
even — better  for  them  to  be  going.  'Who 
are  you?'  and  if  you  lied  or  prevaricated 
('  Er  blickt  mick  gerade  an.  Look  rac  in  the 
face  then'),  or  even  stumbled,  hc^itated, 
and  gave  suspicion  of  prevaricating,  it 
might  be  worse  for  you.  A  soft  answer  is 
less  effectual  than  a  prompt,  clear  one  to 
turn  away  wrath.  *A  Candidalui  Theolof^i^ 
your  Majesty,'  answered  a  hand  fast,  thread- 
bare youth  one  day,  when  questioned  in 
this  manner.  'Where  from?'  'Berlin, 
your  Majesty.'  'Hm.  na,  llie  Berliners 
are  a  good-for-nothing  set.'  '  Yes,  truly, 
too  many  of  them ;  but  there  are  excep- 
tions; T  know  two.'  'Two?  which,  then?' 
'Your  Majesty  and  myself.'  MajesQr 
burst  into  a  laugh:  the  Candidatus  was  got 
examined  by  the  Consistoriums  ami  Au- 
thorities proper  intliat  matter,  and  put  into 
a  chaplaincy." 

We  have  exercised  our  privilege  of  quo- 
tation so  freely  that  we  hesitate  to  draw 
further  on  these  pages,  but  the  following 
anecdote  apropos  of  Frederick  William's 
fancy  for  tall  grenadiers,  is  too  good  to  be 
resisted. 

"  Biirgermeisters  of  small  towns  have 
been  carried  off;  in  one  case,  '  a  rich  mer- 
chant in  Madgeburg,'  whom  it  cost  a  large 
sum  to  get  free  again.  Prussian  recruiters 
hover  about  barracks,  parade-grounds,  in 
foreign  countries,  and  if  they  see  a  tall 
soldier  (the  Dutch  have  had  instances,  and 
are  indignant  at  them,)  will  persuade  him 
to  desert,  to  make  for  the  country  where 
soldier-merit  is  understood,  and  a  tall  fel- 
low of  parts  will  get  his  pair  of  coloiurs 
in  no  time. 

"But  the  highest  stretch  of  their  art  was 
probably  that  done  on  the  Austrian  Am- 
bassador— tall  Herr  von  Bentenrieder — 
tallest  of  diplomatists;  whom  Fassmann, 
till  the  Fair  of  St.  Germain,  had  consider- 
ed the  tallest  of  men.  Bentenrieder  was 
on  his  road  as  Kaiser's  Embas^sailor  to 
George  L,  in  whose  Congress  of  Canibrai 
times,  serenely  journeying  on,  when,  near 
by  Halberstadt,  his  carriage  broke.  Car- 
riage takes  sometime  in  mending;  the  tall 
diplomatic  Herr  walks  on,  will  stretch  his 
long  legs,  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  town 
withal,  till  they  get  it  ready  again.  And 
now,  at  some  guard-house  of  the  place,  a 
Prussian  nfHcer  inquires,  not  too  reverent- 
ly of  a  nobleman  without  carriage,  '  Who 
arc  you?'  'Well,'  answered  he,  smiling, 
^  I  am   BottchafUr  (message-bearer)  fruin 
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his  Tmjjerial  Majesty.  And  who  may  you 
be  that  ask?'  'To  the  guanl-honse  with 
us?*  whither  he  is  marched  accordingly. 
•Kaiser's  messenger,  w)iy  notT  Being  a 
most  tall,  handsome  man,  this  Kaiser's 
BoUchafter^  striding  along  on  foot  here,  the 
Guard-house  officials  have  decided  to  keep 
him,  to  teach  him  Prussian  drill  exercise, 
and  are  thrown 'into  a  singular  quandary 
when  his  valets  and  suite  come  up,  full  of 
alarm  dissolving  into  joy,  and  call  him 
Excellenz !' 

"Tall  Herr  von  Bentenrieder  accepted 
the  prostrate  apology  of  these  Guard-houso 
officers;  but  he  naturally  spoke  of  the  mat- 
ter to  George  I.,  whose  patience,  often  fret- 
ted by  complaints  on  that  head,  seems  to 
have  taken  fire  at  this  transcendent  in- 
stance of  Prussian  insolency.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  adventure,  he  commenced, 
says  Pollnitz,  a  system  of  decisive  meas- 
ures— of  reprisals  even,  and  of  altogether 
peremptory  minatory  proce<lures,  to  clear 
Hanover  of  this  nuisance,  and  to  make  it 
cease  in  very  fact,  and  not  in  promise  and 
profession  merely.  These  were  the  first 
nibs  Queen  Sophie  met  with  in  pushingon 
the  Double  Marriage,  and  sore  rubs  they 
were,  though  she  at  last  got  over  them. 
Coming  on  the  back  of  that  fine  Charlotten- 
burg  visit,  almost  within  year  and  day, 
and  directly  in  the  teeth  of  such  friendly 
aspects  and  prospects,  this  conduct  on  the 
part  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  much  grieved 
and  angered  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  and.  in 
fact,  involved  him  in  considerable  practi- 
cal troubles. 

"  For  it  was  the  signal  of  a  similar  set 
of  loud  complaints  and  menacing  remon- 
strances (with  little  twinges  of  fulfillment 
here  and  there)  from  all  quarters  of  Ger- 
many ;  a  tempest  of  trouble  and  public  in- 
dignation rising  everywhere,  and  raining 
in  upon  Friedrich  Wilhelm  and  this  unfor- 
tunate hobby  of  his.  No  riding  of  one*8 
poor  hobby  in  peace  henceforth.  Fried- 
rich Wilhelm  always  answered,  what  was 
only  superficially  the  fact,  that  he  knew 
notliing  of  these  violences  and  acts  of  ill- 
neighbourship;  he,  a  just  King,  was  sor- 
rier than  any  man  to  hear  of  them,  and 
would  give  immediate  order  that  they 
should  end.  But  they  always  went  on 
again  much  the  same,  and  never  did  end. 
lam  sorry  a  just  King,  led  astray  by  his 
bobby,  answers  thus  what  is  only  super- 
ficially the  fact ;  but  it  seems  he  cannot 
help  it;  his  hobby  is  too  strong  for  him, 
regardless  of  curb  and  bridle  in  this  in- 
stance. Let  us  pity  a  man  of  genius 
mounted  on  so  ungovernable  a  hobby,  leap- 
ing the  barriers  in  spite  of  his  best  resolu- 
tions. Perhaps  the  poetic  temperament  is 
more  liable  to  such  morbid  biases,  influxes 
of  imaginative  crotchet,  and  mere  folly 
that  cannot  be  cured  ?  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
never  would  or  could  dismount  from  his 


hobby  ;  but  he  rode  him  under  much  sor- 
row henceforth — under  showers  of  anger 
and  ri(1ic;}le — contumelious  words  and  \iTo- 
cedures,  as  it  were  taxa  et  f<tct%^  battering 
round  him  to  a  heavy  extent,  the  rider 
a  victim  of  tragedy  and  Farce  l>oih  at 
once." 

The  reader  will  see  from  the  extracts 
we  have  given  that  Carlyle's  History  of 
Friedrich  the  Second  is  well  worthy  of  his 
perusal.  It  is  a  work  to  be  read  with 
pleasure  either  continnously  or  by  snatches 
as  one  reads  Pickwick,  but  whoever  would 
fully  apprehend  the  author  must  approach 
it  in  the  spirit  with  which  the  student  en- 
gages  Fearne  on  Remainders.  A  thought- 
ful, careful  examination  alone  will  enable 
him  to  catch  all  that  Mr.  Carlyle  means  to 
convey. 


Vernon  Grove,  or  Htarts  as  They  jSre.  A 
Novel.  New  York  :  Rudd  &  Carleton. 
1858.  [From  James  Woodtiouse,  139 
Main  Street. 

The  universal  commendation  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  this  charming  ^tory 
cannot  but  be  exceedingly  gratifying  to 
the  Editor  of  the  Messetiger  who  had  the 
honour  of  originally  bringing  it  before  the 
public.  From  all  quarters  there  has  come 
the  heartiest  praise,  and  the  discriminat- 
ing criticism  of  North  and  South  has  re- 
cognized in  thegidcd  authoress  a  new  and 
successful  claimant  for  popularity.  We 
have  already  expressed  our  views  of  the 
work  so  fully,  that  nothing  rehiains  for  us 
to  say,  but  our  readers  will  perhaps  indulge 
us  in  reprinting  from  the  JiUnony  a  ])aper 
whose  literary  judgment  is  highly  consid- 
ered everywhere,  the  following  most  cor- 
dial tribute  to  its  excellence — 

"  One  of  the  best  novels  that  we  have 
read  for  a  long  time  past  is  Vertion  Grove^ 
or^  Hearts  as  They  Jlre,  Issued  without  an 
author's  name  on  the  title-page,  by  Messrs. 
Rudd  &  Carleton.  Its  merit  is  at  once 
negative  and  positive — negative  because 
it  is  not  spasmodic,  or  mawkish,  or  im- 
moral, or  (hateful  word  !)  exciting — posi- 
tive because  it  is  a  tale  of  every  day  mod- 
ern life,  well  woven,  well  written,  and 
presenting  the  old,  old  subject  under  a 
guise  at  once  original  and  attractive.  It  is 
not  altogether  new  perhaps  that  the  guardi- 
an, self-appointed  or  otherwise,  of  youth 
and  beauty  should  become  a  lover  in  the 
end.  We  have  had  that  before ;  but  in 
this  instance  the  hero  of  the  story  is  a 
man  who  in  the  pride  of  life  and  intellect 
has  been  struck  with  incurable  blindness, 
and  whose  imperious  will  and'  hard  na- 
ture become  gradually  subjugated,  by  the 
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gentle  graces  of  the  orphan  girl  whom  he 
had  almost  unintentionally  adopted.  By 
her  also,  the  young,  the  handsome,  the  in- 
telligent, the  very  men  who  in  novels  car- 
ry all  •before  them,  are  rejected  for  the  sake 
of  this  afflicted  and  not  over-amiable  per- 
sonage. But  the  emotions  and  conflicts 
that  take  place  in  his  innermost  heart, 
whilst  he  shrinks  under  a  sense  of  duty 
from  avowing  his  feelings,  are  portrayed 
with  rare  delicacy,  and  no  slight  know- 
ledge of  the  infinitely  varied  promptings 
of  nature.  And,  though  the  heroine  is  a 
very  sweet  personage, she  is  not  so  unerring- 
ly free  from  human  sympathies  as  to  sug- 
gest those  angelic  beings  whom  one  never 
meets  save  in  print;  whilst  the  minor  fe- 
male characters  grouped  around  her  are 
difl^erent  altogether  in  their  kind,  albeit 
sketched  with  equal  felicity.  On  the 
whole,  it  gives  us  sincere  pleasure  to  re- 
commend a  work  of  fiction  at  once  so 
skilfully  constnicte*!  and  so  free  irom  all 
drawbacks.  If  it  be  a  novice's  d^but,  it  is 
truly  one  of  unusual  success.  To  our  ex- 
cellent contemporary,  the  Southern  Literary 
Messenger,  belongs  the  merit  of  first  ofl^er- 
ing  Vernon  Grove  in  parts  to  the  public." 


Sir  WiATER  Raleigh  and  his  Time,  tmth 
other  Papers.  By  Charles  KiNasLSY. 
Boston:  Ticknor& Fields.  1858.  [From 
James  Woodhouse,  139  Main  Street. 

We  have  here  a  collection  of  the  fugi- 
tive essays  of  the  brilliant  author  of  "Al- 
ton Locke,"  from  the  pages  of  the  North 
British  Review,  Fraser's  Magazine,  and 
other  periodicals  of  the  day.  The  volume 
comprises,  besides  the  article  which  gives 
title  to  it,  pleasant  and  thoughtful  papers 
on  such  subjects  as  these :  Plays  and  Pu- 
ritans ;  Burns  and  his  School  ;  Hours  with 
the  Mystics  ;  Tennyson  ;  Poetry  of  Sacred 
and  Legendary  Art ;  North  .Devon  ;  Phae- 
ton ;  Alexandria  and  her  Schf»ols ;  My 
Winter  Garden ;  England,  from  Woleey  to 
Elizabeth. 

In  his  smaller,  as  in  his  more  elaborate, 
compositions  Mr.  Kingsley  is  a  writer  of 
remarkable  vigour  and  vivacity.  The 
same  traits  which  were  observable  in 
"  Hypatia"  and  "  Amyas  Leigh,"  may  be 
discerned  in  his  treatment  of  Raleigh  and 
his  analysis  of  Tennyson — he  is  as  bold 
and  earnest  and  picturesque  in  dealing 
with  the  Puritans  and  in  depicting  the 
landscapes  of  North  Devon,  as  he  was  in 
representing  the  voluptuous  revelry  of 
Egypt,  or  in  reviving  the  golden  age  of 
Elizabetli.  Perhaps  there  is  a  tendency 
towards  mysticism  in  his  later  writings 
from  which  the  "Tailor-Poet"  was  free, 
and  we  catmot  by  any  means  adopt  his 
opinions  on  many  subjects,  but  all  must 


acknowledge  his  power,  and  admire  the 
healthfulness  which  is  manifest  in  his 
pages.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his 
philosophy,  there  is  nothing  morbid  in  his 
manner  of  teaching  it.  He  seems  to  write 
from  a  strong  body  as  well  as  a  full  mind, 
and  the  subtlest  of  his  reasonings  breathes 
the  free  air  of  the  open  fields.  Mr.  Kings- 
ley's  circle  of  readers  is  not  perhaps  a 
large  one,  but  in  it  he  is  warmly  admired, 
and  there  are  many  lovers  of  literature  iu 
the  United  States  who  will  thank  Messrs. 
Tioknor  &  Fields  for  this  handsome  com- 
pilation of  his  Essays  and  Reviews. 


Poems.   By  Matilda.   Richmond,  Va.    Pub- 
lished by  A.  Morris.     1858. 

The    readers  of  the  Messenger  are  ac- 
quainted with  "Matilda"  through  her  con- 
tributions to  these  pages,  and  she  needs 
therefore  no  formal  introduction  to  them  in 
her  character   as   a   Muse.     The   present 
volume  contains  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  small  poems,  the   larger   number  of 
which  are  printed  for  the  first  time,  others 
having  been  collected   from  the  columns 
of  the  religious  journals  and  literary  peri- 
odicals of  the    country.     The   charm    of 
Matilda's  verses  lies  in  their  mingled  sim- 
plicity and  tenderness — the  heart  is  touch- 
ed, while  the  ear  is  beguiled  by  a  music 
"sosw^eet  we  know  not  we  are  listening 
to  it."     She  readily  apprehends  and  seizes 
upon  the  more  obvious  poetic  features  of 
the  natural  landscape  and  the  less  subtle 
emotions  of  the  human   breast,  and  these 
she   weaves   into   a   rhythm  flowing  and 
tuneful.     Her  range  of  illustration  is  not 
wide,  and  she  draws  little  upon  history  or 
art,  but  the  chief  defect  in  her  poetry-  is 
its  tendency  to  dwell  on   melancholy  sub 
jects.     The  death  of  friends,  the  desola- 
tion of  the  household,  the  sorrows  of  bc^ 
reavement,   the   daisies  on  the  tomb,  we 
have   a   superabundance,   a   trap  pttin  of 
such  sad  topics  as  these.    The  disposition 
to  this  funereal  wail  of  song  is  nnfavouia- 
ble   to   the    development  of  the   highest 
powers  of  the  poet,  aud  we  should  be  glad 
to  hear  our  sweet  songstress  pouring  out 
from  the  freshness  of  her  nature  a  more 
joyous   note.     That   she  is   gif\cd  beyond 
the  majority  of  those  who  assume  the  sing- 
ing robe  and  the  lyre  we   think  will  be 
generally  conceded. 


A  Journey  Due  North.  Being  Noit$  of  a 
Residence  in  Russia.  By  Gbobob  AiTGtm- 
TUS  Sala.  Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 
1858.  fFrom  James  Woodhouse,  139 
Main  Street. 

This  is  a  most  mirth-proToking  volome 
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in  which  by  all  possible  twistifications  of 
language,  by  a  ludicrous  legerdemrlin 
with  the  figures  of  rhetoric,  and  an  abun- 
dant coinage  of  nouns,  pronouut:,  adjec- 
tives and  adverb?,  Mr.  George  Augustus 
Sala  contrives  to  arnupc  us  i!i rough  four 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  narrative  and 
description.  It  is  impossible  not  to  laugh 
as  we  proceed  with  him  from  Berlin  to 
Cronstadt,  from  Cronstadt  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and  so  on  through  the  Muscovite  domin- 
ion, though  sometimes  the  laugh  mny  be 
tU  rather  than  with  the  writer,  for  while  he 
is  inconceivably  droll,  diverting,  diubol- 
esque,  dramatic  and  dioramic  in  general, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  now  and  then  lie 
fails  hopelessly  of  his  point  and  verges 
upon  coarseness.  •His  account  of  afiTairs 
in  Russia  is  striking  certainly,  and  would 
be  impressive,  but  for  the  unvarying  at- 
tempt at  fun,  and  perhaps  no  one  else  has 
given  so  minute  and  circumstantial  a  re- 
port of  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes 
of  the  Russian  Empire.  The  chapters  de- 
voted to  the  interior  furnish  a  daguerreo- 
type of  that  dirty,  half-civilized  and  well- 
cancil  population.  Allowing  something 
for  Mr.  Sala's  prepossessions  as  an  Eng- 
lishman, we  gather  enough  from  his  notes 
to  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  an  ameliora- 
tion of  serfdom  by  the  present  Emperor 
of  the  Russias.  The  volume  is  handsome- 
ly gotten  up  in  the  usual  good  style  of 
Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields,  and  we  learn 
has  already  met  with  a  large  sale. 


Sxlf-Madb  Mkx.  By  Charles  C.  B.  Sey- 
mour. New  York :  Harper  Sc  Brothers. 
1858.     [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

It  would  demand  ^  much  closer  exam- 
ination than  we  have  been  able  to  make  of 
the  sixty-two  biographies  which  are  con- 
tained in  this  volume,  to  qualify  us  to  pro- 
nounce upon  its  accuracy.  All  that  we 
can  say  is,  that  Mr.  Seymour  seems  to  have 
given  a  clear  and  perspicuous  summary  of 
the  events  of  each  of  the  lives  he  has 
chosen  to  sketch,  and  that  he  writes  with 
sufficient  elegance  to  make  his  book  at- 
tractive. There  is  a  want  of  method  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  the  bi- 
ographies are  printed  neither  in  chronolog- 
ical nor  alphabetical  order,  nor  are  they 
yet  arranged  with  reference  to  nativities 
nor  classified  by  pursuits.  Elihu  Burritt 
comes  very  early  and  Patrick  Henry  late 
in  the  series.  Nor  is  the  amount  of  space 
allotted  to  the  lives  in  any  correspondence 
with  their  respective  importance.  Much 
more  attention,  for  instance,  is  bestowed 
upon  Stephen  Girard  than  upon  Henry 
Clay.  This  would  appear  to  show  that 
Mr.  Seymour  had  not  correctly  estimated 
the   moral    significance    of  his    subjects. 


But  we  gladly  acropt  his  volume  n>5  likely 
to  accomplish  good  results.  Tlio  title 
*'  Self-Ma<le  Men*'  is  somewhat  in- '"Unite, 
since  every  man  is,  to  a  greater  <n-  less 
extent,  the  architect  of  his  own  1"'  "tunes, 
but  of  incentives  to  meiliodical  b'u  'y  and 
self-<ler)ying  practice  to  the  young  w»i  can- 
not have  too  many,  and  the  purpo^e  of  Mr. 
Seymour's  labours  commends  his  work  to 
general  approbation. 


In  and  Around  Stamboul.  By  Mrs.  Ed- 
mund Hornby.  Philadelphia.  James 
Challen  &  Son,  Lindsay  &  IJ'uiU.^ton, 
No.  25  South  Sixth  Street.  [Frtuii  P.  B. 
Price,  101  Main  Street. 

We  have  not  read  a  more  agreeable  book 
of  travel  than  this  during  the  last  twelve- 
month. The  beauties  of  the  B().'»[)horus 
have  indeed  been  described  by  many  tour- 
ists, and  the  imperial  City  of  the  Oiient  ia 
as  well  known  to  us  in  their  pages  as 
Paris,  but  3Irs.  Hornby,  though  she  tells  us 
nothing  positively  new.  describes  with  equal 
grace  and  spirit  what  she  saw  in  Constan- 
tinople and  its  environs.  We  feel  a  pleas- 
ant confidence  in  the  truthfulness  of  her 
observations,  and  wc  thank  her  ajiuia  and 
again  for  not  assuming  that  we  are. wholly 
ignorant  of  the  localities  she  vi.-iis  and 
going  thereupon  into  a  full  historii-al  and 
topographical  account  of  them.  With  wo- 
manly instincts,  she  makes  notes  of 
whatever  appertains  to  domestic  life,  and 
her  position,  as  wife  of  the  British  Commis- 
sioner, gave  her  excellent  opportunities  for 
becoming  familiar  with  the  less  apparent 
characteristics  of  the  people.  The  time 
of  her  residence  in  Stamboul  was  just  after 
the  terrible  struggle  in  the  Crimea  had 
been  brought  to  a  close,  and  she  saw  many 
of  the  oflicers  of  the  Allied  Powers  who 
had  been  engaged  in  it.  In  addition  to 
this,  she  went  herself  to  Sevastopol  and  ^ 
climbed  over  the  blackened  ruins  of  the 
Redan  and  Malakofi'.  Her  description  of 
this  journey  is  by  no  means  the  least  in- 
teresting portion  of  an  unpretending  but 
most  entertaining  volume. 


We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  James  Wood- 
house  for  two  volumes  of  "Woodstock,'* 
being  the  latest  issue  of  Ticknor  and 
Fields'  beautiful  Household  Edition  of  the 
Waverley  Novels  which  now  rapidly  draws 
to  its  close.  The  same  gentleman  has  sup- 
plied us  with  Blackwood's  Magazine  for 
October  which  contains  many  fine  articles. 
"  What  will  He  Do  with  It"  is  continued 
with  unabated  interest,  and  the  17th  part 
here  given  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
portion  of  the  novel. 
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Pay  I^vwn  in  ArRir.v-  Py  Mks.  Anna  M. 
SrtjTT.  N'.'w  York'  rriit.<itiiivt  Fpi^cji- 
|)fil  Sr4'"i»'iy  Inr  tin*  PrfiUKtiinn  oC  Kvan- 
^I'liral  Kiinwlrciiio.  11  Bililo.  Hc;n«<c, 
ArJtT  ri'.ii't'.  Ibbb,  [Kiuiii  P.  B.  Pi  ice, 
lr')l  M:iin  Street. 

Tliis  liillc  hcKtk  contains  n  hi^liiy  iutor- 
rsliiiii  acMrfiunl  (if  tin'  pn'^rro^H  of  tlio  Pro- 
tofrtniit  Kpiscopnl  Mi.>«si(ui  hi  Cape  Pal  mas, 
Africa,  from  llic  pen  of  a  piiin>  untl  Ucniic 
Woman  wlm  hrav(*«l  tli«^  jierils  of  tlic  cli- 
ninti"  nnil  «Mnluri*fl  the  hnnlsliips  of  exile 
to  carry  the  jrospcl  intu  ihft  lan«l  of  tlio 
hoat'ic-n.  The  <»lijoct  of  it  is  to  «uiiisi  a 
wiiliM  jithlii!  ^(ynipnihy  with  the  cau.^e  of 
Afiican  Mi'.^i^►ns.  an«l  we  trust  it  will  have 
an  c\n.'nsivc  cirtmlatiiin  in  onr  «-ountry. 
If  Afri«-a  is  t-ver  to  be  raised  to  an  equali- 
ty wi'li  the  re:«t  t»f  the  worlil  in  moral  and 
inteiliM'tuul  charat'ter,  the  work  nni.st  he 
the  Alniij^hly's,  and  the  nlis^ionHry  society 
is  his  cho.oen  agency  for  its  ncconipli:ih- 
meut. 


Mizi'Ml.  Prayer  ami  Frienfinhift.  Lapay- 
KTii:  <\  LuuMis.  A.  -M.  Philadelphia: 
J.  li.  JJi)jiin:-i(it  ^:  Ci).  lb.')M,  [Fmni 
G.  M.  Wc.-t,  115  Main  Street. 

Tliis  l)(»(ilc  is  flp>ijrnt»rl  ;is  a  mannal  of 
flevotinnal  i'xercis«'S  in  the  family,  and  it 
sni>iilic>  "Kvi'ninj;  JMeililation^,''  to  he 
ren.l  i)  i'tinne(.'ti<»n  with  certain  jiassajres 
of  .S'lipmri',  for  every  <lay  in  the  year.  Ft 
is  very  beau ti fir lly  pritifed,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  be  acceptable  u>  the  reIi^ion&  world. 


We  have  before  ns  Niunliers  1  and  2  of 
the  ihird  volume  of  the  J'ir^i;iia  i'niver.-iity 
Mapnziitc^  a  jvrioilical  published  undi?r 
the  ■iiispices  <tf  the  Literary  Svie.ieties  of 
our  Stale  TJniver.>«ity.  The  cuntribiitiou!*, 
both  in  protfc  and  versi*.  are  wliolly  ori;ii- 
nal,  it  lid  are  highly  orediiablo  to  the  youth- 
ful anthr)rs.  In  the  editorial  departiflent 
w«*  liiive  evidence  of  taste  and  tale: it  in 
tlie  ^cMilemen  who  are  cliarged  with  the 
ecmdiii't  of  the  w(»rk,  and  wo  may  confi- 
dently expect  that  it  will  i)rovo  an  impor- 
tant auxiliary  in  the  hiuli  eduiTational 
training  wliieh  is  carried  on  ut  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia. 

Our  youn;;  friends  may  consider  it  an 
equivoi'al  eomplitnent,  but  we  can  jsay  that 
the  "  Lili.Tary  Ma^a/ine  "'  is  an  immense 
improvement  on  the  "Collegian."'  which 
we  remendjer  j>leas;j.ntly  (in  vtMlHcation  j)f 
its  !noiff>,  Ifo'c  olim  ineniinisae  juruhif.)  and  of 
whose  cjlitor.s  not   leys  than  three  arc  now 


mendiers   of  Ctrnsre-*.     We  lierrti'y  wcl 
come   them    xt,   the    jfnihl    cMtonnl.     May 
their  duties  lii»  li;;bT  and  ])lea? it raM'.  villi 
nil    abundan<^e  (if  available  "  voiiy."  .iitd 
no  lack   of  lavinL*'  subscriber:':  uimv  t'leir 
.'■ynipo.-ia  be   alwjiys  ci  ndihtr>il  \v:'h  liar- 
mony    and     niodenitii^i    and    their  prvf* 
sheets  never  fail   of  pr<'j»er  corro'"tif»T!.  and 
may  each  one  of  them  l»*ave  beliinrl  |-,;n, 
in  the  pa^ie.s  *>t'  Mai;a.   somclhin^r  t,,  :  l:i?.;r 
those  \^  \ut  -hall  ei^n  '^  after  him  in  tl.i"  f-ol- 
lejiiate  ronrse.     We  >hoii|.l  like  to  *"?  tijc 
Vnirerteify   Literary  Masftzine  ph.  *e»!  Lj.on 
such   a    bn<is  (»f  material  prospvriiv.  that 
lur«;e  prizes  mi^ht  be  offered.  ..mu  t-f  \x>  re- 
ceipts, («»r   the  best  porm.  ilie  bH:.t  es-ar, 
the  l)e.«Jt  rerif»w    and   the  best  {*Tory.  jiro- 
dured  nnnnailv.     Il"  ev*rv  Aluinnns*  of  the 
Univer.«*ity  wouM  subs',  ribe  to  il.this  iiii^'ht 
very  readily  be  done.    Two  Dollars  3  yi-ar 
is  but  a  >nMill    inatti?r  to  cmcIi   iiMliv:::t!al, 
yet    if  all  ilie    Alumni    of  the  in-'i'.utinn 
would  .-tputribiite  thi*  sum,  nor  o'lly  riii;*il 
be  the    j>rizes  of  which  we  ha\c  .*[» -100 
be    di>tribuied,    but    the    Mii^n^.ite.^  ii^isht 
e,-tablish  at  tlie  University  a  jiriiitiii,' )^rtf** 
of  it.*   own,    which    >hoiild  al>t»  |  :  ' :  tli« 
eatali>^ues  an^l  other  f'tficiul  dr-cuiiu'ir-!.  m 
n  much    neater  style  and  with  jrn'tiv.'r  .-r-n- 
venience  than   those  publications  a ■.' iiuu* 
printed  elsewhere. 


Wv  Inive  great  satisfaction  in  am;'. ;m:<^ 
inp,  a>  an  i»eiii  of  literary  intelli'^'cii  e.tliit 
Mr.  A.  Morris  of  this  city  will  -Iifrily 
publish  a  new  vcdunie  of  Poems  fro':i  the 
pen  fjf  ,lnme>  Barron  Ho])e.  vilio  is  p-^ra- 
cclUnre  the  livinj;:  poetical  reprc<»riiiiitiTe 
of  Virginia.  This  v(dtmie  will  cnntain 
what  the  public  are  anxious  to  ^'»e,  il-'e  D^' 
ble  Terminal  Ode  pronounced  by  Mr.  Hope 
at  the  Inanjfuratiotf  of  the  £i|iie<thaa 
Statue  of  Wa>hington  on  the  "J'Jnil  Febrth 
ary  last,  and  afterwards  rc[)eateil  Nyhim 
tt)  del ijjhled  audiences  in  va Hon*  part* "f 
the  State; — it  will  al.-o  contain  the  Pbi 
Beta  Kappa  Poem  delivered  last  >uinin« 
at  William  and  JVIary  College,  ami  many 
minor  pieces  as  yet  unpublirlu*''  ^^' 
feel  sure  thai  Mr.  Ht»pe's  volume  uill  be 
eagerly  son<;rht  for,  and  we  imst  ikai  be 
will  reap  a  substantial  reward  fnun  i" 
sales.  Aa  a  literary  man,  Mr.  Uoyc  i^»k*- 
tingiiished  for  eatholieity  of  ia»te  anJ  io- 
dependence  of  feeling:,  and  hia  fK'q!'^^ 
contributions  to  the  columns  of  lli?  ^^^ 
mark  him  as  a  vigontus  prose  writ'T.  In 
poetry  he  has  already  established  n  ippu* 
tation,  and  we  ciiniidently  predict  tiint  bis 
genius  will  l)e  more  wi«lely  recoi;i'<;>'t*it "'' 
he  continues  to  give  publicity  to  ili^  fervid 
inspirations. 


SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER. 


A  MAGAZINE  DEVOTED  TO  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


BICHMOND,  DECEMBER,  1868. 


IS  SLAVERY  CONSISTENT  WITH  NATURAL  LAW? 

An  Addrisb  diliyxrkd  bsforb  the  Virginia  State  Agricultural  Socibtt,  at  the 
Sixth  Annual  Exhibition,  at  Petersburg,  4th  Noyeic ber,  1858. 

BY  JAMES  P.  HOLCOMBE. 


Jfr.  President,  and 

Gentlemen  of  the  Agricultural  Society: 
Ifc  seems  to  me  eminently  proper,  to 
connect  with  these  imposing  exhibitions 
of  the  trophies  of  your  ngricultural  skill, 
a  discassioQ  of  the  whole  bearings  and 
relations,  jural,  moral,  social,  and  eco- 
nomical, of  that  peculiar  industrial  sys- 
tem to  which  we  are  so  largely  indebted 
for  the  results  that  have  awakened  our 
pride  and  gratification.  No  class  in  the 
oommunity  has  so  many  and  such  large 
interests  gathered  up  in  the  safety  and 
permanence  of  that  system,  as  the  Far- 
mers of  the  State*  The  main-wheel  and 
spring  of  your  material  prosperrty,  inter- 
woven with  the  entire  texture  of  your 
Bocial  life,  underlying  the  \ery  founda- 
tions of  the  public  strength  and  renown, 
to  lay  upon  it  any  rash  hand  would  put 
in  peril  whatever  you  value;  the  security 
of  your  property,  the  peace,  of  your  so- 
ciety, the  well-being — if  not  the  exist- 
ence of  that  dependent  race  which  Pro- 
Tidence  has  committed  to  your  guardian- 
ship— the  stability  of  your  government, 
the  preservation  in  your  midst  of  union, 
liberty,  and  civilization.  By  the  intro- 
duction of  elements  of  such  inexpressi- 
ble magnitude,  the  politics  of  our  coun- 
try have  been  invested  with  the  grandeur 
and  significance  which  belong  to  those 
great  struggles  upon  which  depend  the 
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destinies  of  nations.  The  mad  outbreaks 
of  popular  passion,  the  rapid  spread  of 
anarchical  opinions,  the  mournful  decay 
of  ancient  patriotism,  the  wide  disruption 
of  Christian  unity,  which  have  marked 
the  progress,  and  disclosed  the  power, 
purpose  and  spirit  of  this  agitation,  come 
home  to  your  business  and  bosoms  with 
impressive  emphasis  of  warning  and  in- 
struction. No  pause  in  a  strife  around 
which  cluster  all  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
freemen,  can  give  any  earnest  of  endur- 
ing peace,  until  the  principles  of  law  and 
order  which  cover  with  sustaining  sanc- 
tion all  the  relations  of  our  society,  have 
obtained  their  rightful  ascendency  over 
the  reason  and  conscience  of  the  Christian 
world. 

The  most  instructive  chapters  in  history 
are  those  of  opinions.  The  decisive  bat- 
tle-fields of  the  world,  furnish  but  vulgar 
and  deceptive  indices  of  human  progress. 
Its  true  eras  are  marked  by  transitions  of 
sentiment  and  opinion.  Those  invisible 
moral  forces  that  emanate  from  the  minds 
of  the  great  thinkers  of  the  race,  rule  the 
courses  of  history.  The  recent  awaken- 
ing of  our  Southern  mind  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  African  Slavery,  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  victory  of  peace,  which  we 
trust,  will  embrace  within  its  beneficent 
influence  generations  and  empires  yet  un- 
born.   Such  was  the  strength  of  anti- 
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slavery  feeling  within  our  own  borders, 
that  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  an  Act  of  Emancipation 
was  almost  consummated,  under  the  aus^ 
pices  of  our  most  intelligent  and  patriotic 
citizens;  a  measure  which  probably  all 
would  now  admit  bore  in  its  womb  ele- 
ments of  private  distress  and  public 
calamity,  that  must  have  impressed  upon 
our  history  through  ages  of  expanding 
desolation,  the  lines  of  fire  and  blood. 
But 

"Whirlwinds  fitliest  scatter  pestilence." 

Nothing  less  than  an  extremity  of  peril 
could  have  induced  a  general  revision  of 
long-standing  opinions,  intrenched  in 
formidable  prejudices,  and  sanctioned  by 
the  most  venerable  authority.  Slavery 
was  explored,  for  the  first  time,  with 
the  forward  and  reverted  eye  of  true 
statesmanship,  under  all  the  lights  of 
hiiKtory*— of  social  and  political  philoso- 
phy— of  natural  and  Divine  law.  Public 
sentiment  rapidly  changed  its  face.  Every 
year  of  controversy  has  encouraged  the 
advocates  of  "  discountenanced  trnth"  by 
the  fresh  accessions  it  has  brought  to 
their  numbers,  whilst  no  desertions  have 
thinned  the  enlarging  ranks.  The  cele- 
brated declaration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  that 
he  knew  no  attribute  of  the  Almighty 
which  would  take  the  side  of  the  master 
in  a  contest  with  his  slave,  :s  so  far  from 
commanding  the  assent  of  the  intelligent 
slaveholders  of  this  generation,  that  the 
justice,  the  humanity,  and  the  policy  of 
the  relation  as  it  exists  with  us,  has  be- 
come the  prevailing  conviction  of  our  peo- 
ple. Public  honours,  and  gratitude,  are  the 
fitting  meed  of  the  statesmen,  whether  liv* 
ing  or  dead,  (and  amongst  them  I  recall  no 
names  more  eminent  than  those  associated 
with  the  proudest  traditions  of  this  hospi- 
table and  patriotic  city,  Leigh,  Qholson, 
and  Brown,)  who  threw  themselves  into 
this  imminent  and  deadly  breach,  and 
grappling  with  an  uninformed  and  unre- 
flecting sentiment,  delivered  the  common- 
wealth,  when  in  the  very  jaws  of  death, 
from  moral,  social  and  political  rain. 
Permit  me  to  premise  some  words  of 
explanation  as  to  the  meaning  and  extent 


of  the  subject  upon  which  I  have  been 
invited  to  address  this  meeting.  It  pre- 
sents no  question  of  municipal  or  inter- 
national law.  It  raises  no  inquiry  as  to 
the  rightfulness  of  the  means  by  which 
slavery  was  introduced  into  this  conti- 
nent, nor  into  the  nature  of  the  legal  sanc- 
tions under  which  it  now  exists.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  slavery,  for  more 
than  a  century  afler  it  was  established  in 
the  English  colonies,  was  in  entire  har- 
mony with  the  Common  Law,  as  it  was 
expounded  by  the  highest  judicial  au- 
thorities, and  with  the  principles  of  the 
Law  of  Nations,  and  of  Natural  Law  as 
laid  down  in  the  writings  of  the  most 
eminent  publicists.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  our  Revolution  men  were  living 
who  remembered  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  by 
which,  in  the  language  of  Lord  Brougham, 
all  the  glories  of  Kamillies  and  Blenheim 
were  bartered  for  a  larger  share  in  the  lu- 
crative commerce  of  the  slave  trade.  But 
whatever  may  be  our  present  opinions  upon 
these  subjects,  the  black  race  now  consti- 
tutes an  integral  part  of  our  community,  a* 
much  so  as  the  white,  and  the  authority  of 
the  State  to  adjust  their  mntoal  relattona 
can  in  no  manner  depend  upon  the  method 
by  which  either  was  brought  within  iti 
jurisdiction.  The  State  In  every  age  most 
provide  a  constitution  and  laws,  if  it  does 
not  find  them  in  existence,  adapted  to  its 
special  wants  and  circumstances.  Afri- 
can Slavery  in  the  United  States  is  con- 
sistent with  NatanU  Law,  because  if  all 
the  bonds  of  public  auUiority  were  sud- 
denly dissolved,  and  the  community  called 
upon  to  reconstruct  its  social  and  political 
system,  the  relations  of  the  two  races  re- 
maining in  other  respects  unaltered,  it 
would  be  our  right  and  duty  to  reduce 
the  negro  to  subjection.  To  the  phrase 
Natural  Law,  I  shall  attach  in  this  dis- 
cussion the  signification  in  which  it  ia 
generally  used,  and  consider  it  as  synony- 
mous with  justice;  not  that  imperii^ 
justice  which  may  be  discerned  by  the 
savage  mind,  but  thote  ethical  rnlea,  or 
principlee  of  right,  which,  upon  the 
grounds  of  their  own  fitness  and  pro- 
priety, and  irrespective  of  the  saaetion 
of  Divine  anthority,  commend  themselves 
to  the  most  enltivated  human  reasoa« 
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Slavery  we  may  define,  so  as  to  embrace 
all  the  elcmento  that  properly  belong  to 
it,  as  a  condition  or  relation  in  which  one 
man  is  charged  with  the  protection  and 
support  of  another,  and  invested  with  an 
absolute  property  in  his  labour,  and  such 
a  degree  of  authority  over  his  person  as 
may  be  requisite  to  enforce  its  enjoyment. 
It  is  a  form  of  involuntary  restraint,  ex- 
tending to  the  personal  as  well  as  politi- 
cal liberty  of  the  subject.  The  slave  has 
sometimes,  as  at  one  period  under  the 
Roman  jurisprudence,  been  reduced  to  a 
mere  chattel,  the  power  of  the  master 
over  the  person  of  the  slave  being  as 
absolute  as  his  property  in  his  labour. 
This  harsh  and  unnatural  feature  has 
never  deformed  the  relation  in  any  Chris- 
tain  country.  In  the  United  States  the 
double  character  of  the  slave,  as  a  moral 
person  and  as  a  subject  of  property,  has 
been  universally  acknowledged,  and  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  protected,  both  by 
public  sentiment  and  by  the  law  of  the 
land.  It  furnishes  a  key  to  the  under- 
standing of  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
clauses  in  our  Federal  Constitution,  as  all 
know  who  are  familiar  with  the  luminous 
exposition,  given  by  Mr.  Madison  in  the 
Federalist,  of  its  origin  and  meaning.  In 
oor  own  State,  amongst  other  proofs  of 
its  recognition,  we  may  point  to  the  pri- 
vilege conferred  upon  the  master  of  eman- 
cipating his  slave,  and  to  the  obligation 
imposed  upon  him  of  providing  for  his 
support  when  old,  infirm,  or  insane ;  to 
the  enactments  which  punish  injuries  to 
the  slave,  whether  from  a  master  or  stran- 
ger, as  offences  of  the  same  nature  as  if 
inflicted  upon  a  white  person,  and  to  the 
construction  placed  by  our  courts  upon 
the  general  language  of  criminal  statutes, 
by  which  the  slave,  as  a  person,  has  been 
embraced  within  the  range  of  their  pro- 
tection ;  to  the  regulations  for  the  trial  of 
slaves  charged  with  the  commission  of 
crime,  which,  whilst  they  exact  the  re- 
afK>nsi  bill  ties  of  moral  agents,  temper  the 
administration  of  justice  with  mercy,  and 
to  the  exemption  from  labour  on  the 
Lord's  Day,  an  exemption  which  is  shown 
by  the  provision  fur  the  Christian  slave  of 
ft  Jewish  roaster,  to  have  been  established 
as  a  security  for  a  right  of  conscience. 


Indeed,  he  scarcely  labours  under  any 
personal  disability,  to  which  we  may  not 
find  a  counterpart,  in  those  which  attach 
to  other  iocompetent  classes — the  minor, 
the   lunatic,  and    the  married  woman. 
The  statement  of  my   subject   presup- 
poses the  existence  of  the  State.    It  thus 
assumes  that  there  are  involuntary  re- 
straints which  may  be  rightfully  impos- 
ed upon  men,  for  the  State  itself  is  but 
the  sum  and  expression  of  innumerable 
forms  of  restraint  by  which  the  life,  lib- 
erty, and  faculties    of  individuals    are 
placed  under  the  control  of  an  authority 
independent    of    their  .volition  ?     The 
truth  that  the  selfishness  of  human  na- 
ture, forces  upon  us  the  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  discipline  of  law,  or  living 
in  the  license  of  anarchy,  is  too  obvious 
to  have  required  any  argument  in  its 
support,  in  this  presence.     Until  man  b^ 
comes  a  law  unto  himself,  society  through 
a  political  organization  most  supply  his 
want  of  self-control.    Whether  it  may 
establish  such  a  form  of  restraint,  as 
personal  slavery,  cannot  be  determined 
until  the  principles  upon  which  its  au. 
thority  should  be  exercised,  have  been 
settled,  and   the  boundaries  traced  be- 
tween private  right  and  public  power. 
The  authority  of  the  State  roust  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  objects  for  which  it 
was  established.    Its  function  is,  to  re- 
concile the  conflicting  rights,  and  oppos- 
ing interests,  and  jarring  passions  of  in- 
dividuals, so  as  to  secure  the  general 
pence  and  progress.    It  proceeds  upon 
the  postulate,  that  society  is  oor  state  of 
nature,  and  that  men  by  the  primary  law 
of  their  being,  are  bound  to  live  and  perfect 
themselves  in  fellowship  with  each  other. 
As  God  does  not  ordain    contradictory 
and   therefore    impossible  things,    men 
can  derive  no  rights  from  him  which  are 
inconsistent  with  the  duration  and  per^ 
fecdon  of  society.     The  rights  of  the 
individual  are  not  such  as  would  belong 
to  him,  if  he  stood  upon  the  earth  like 
Campbell's    imaginary    '*  Last    Man," 
amidst  unbroken  solitude,  but  such  only 
as  when  balanced  with  the  equal  rights 
of  other  men,  may  be  accorded  to  each, 
without  injury  to  the  rest    The  neces- 
sities of  social  existence,  then,  not  in  the 
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rudeness  of  the  savnge  state,  bat  under 
those  complex  and  refined  forms  which 
have  been  developed  by  Christian  civili- 
zation, constitute  a  horizon  by  which  the 
unbounded  liberty  of  nature  is  spanned 
and  circumscribed. 

This  is  no  theory  of  social  absolutism. 
It  does  not  make  society  the  source  of 
our  rights,  which  therefore  might  be  con- 
ferred or  withheld  at  its  caprice  or  dis- 
cretion, but  it  does  regard  the  just  wants 
of  society,  as  the  measure  and  practical 
expression  of  their  extent.  It  is  no  re- 
production of  the  exploded  error  of  the 
ancient  statesmen,  who  inverting  the 
natural  relations  of  the  parties,  consid- 
ered the  aggrandizement  of  the  State, 
without  reference  to  the  units  of  which 
it  was  composed,  as  the  end  of  social 
union.  The  State  was  made  for  man, 
and  not  man  for  the  State,  but  the  cdop- 
erntion  of  the  State  is  yet  so  necessary 
to  the  perfection  of  his  nature,  that  his 
interests  require  the  renunciation  of  any 
claim  inconsistent  with  its  existence,  or 
its  value  as  an  agency  of  civilization.  It 
invades  no  province  sacred  to  the  indi- 
vidual, because  the  Divine  Being  who 
has  rendered  government  a  necessity,  has 
made  it  a  universal  blessing,  by  ordain- 
ing a  prgestablished  harmony  between 
the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  the  re- 
straints which  are  requisite  to  the  well- 
being  of  society. 

Unless  there  is  some  fatal  flaw  in  this 
reasoning,   men   have  no   rights    which 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  possession 
of  a  restraining  power    by  the  State, 
large  enough  to  embrace  every  variety 
of    injustice  and  oppression,  for  which 
society  may  furnish  the  occasion  or  the 
opportunity.      The  social   union   brings 
with  it  dangers  and  temptations,  as  well 
as  blessings  and  pleasures— and  men  can-, 
not  fulfil  the  law  and  purpose  of  their 
being,  unless  the  State  has  authority  to 
protect  the  community  from  the  tumul- 
tuous and  outbreaking    passions  of  its 
members,  and  to  protect  individuals  as 
far  as  it  can  be  accomplished  without 
prejudice  to  the    community  from   the 
consequences  of  their  own  incompetence, 
improvidence  and  folly.     Such  are  the 
natural  differences  between  men  in  char- 


acter and  capacity,  that  without  a  iteidy 
and  judicious  effort  by  the  State  to  n- 
dress  the  balance  of  privilege  and  oppo^ 
tunity  which  these  inequalities  consUiDtlj 
derange,  the  rich  must  grow  richer,  sod 
the  poor  poorer,  until  even  anarchy  would 
be  a  relief  to  the  masses,  from  the  8affe^ 
ing  and  oppression  of  society.   Owio^ 
likewise  to  this  variety  of  conditioa,  and 
of  moral  and  intellectual  endowment,  it 
is  impossible  to  prescribe  any  stereotype 
forms  admitting  of  universal  applicitioo, 
under  which  the  restraining  discipline  of 
law  should  be  exercised.    The  endi  of 
social  union  remain  the  same  throagfaall 
ages,  but  the  means  of  realising  tboae 
ends    must   be    adapted   to   succettlTe 
stages  of  advancement,  and  change  with 
the  varying  intelligence  and  virtue  of  in- 
dividuals, and   classes,  and  raeei,  ind 
the  local  circumstances  of  differeat  ooon- 
tries.    The  object  being  supreme  in  im- 
portance must  carry  with  it  as  an  ind* 
dent,  the  right    to    employ  the  mesne 
which  may  be  requisite  to  its  attainment. 
The  individual  must  yield  property,  lib* 
erty,  life  itself  when  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  life,  as  it  were,  of  the  coUee- 
tive  humanity.   To  these  principles,  ereij 
enlightened  government  in    the  world, 
conforms  its  practice,  protecting  mea  not 
only  from  each  other,  but  from  themselTOS, 
graduating  its  restraints  according  to  the 
character  of  the  subject,  and  moltipIjiDS 
them   with    the  increase  of  societj  io 
wealth,  population  and  refinement  We 
cannot  look  into  English  or  Americso 
jurisprudence  without  discovering  inne* 
merable  forms  of  restraint  upon  rigbU 
of  persons  as  well    as  rights  of  pro* 
perty,    as    in    that    absolute  sabordi- 
nation  of  all  personal  rights  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  the  law  for  the  public  defence,  the 
law  to  punish  crimes,  and  the  law  to  enp- 
press  vagrancy :  or  in  those  qualified  re- 
straints by  which  the  administration  of 
justice    between    individuals,    has  been 
sometimes  enforced,  as  in  imprisonment 
for  debt :  or  in  that  partial  and  tempors- 
ry  subjection  of  one  person  to  the  con- 
trol of  another,  either  for  the  benefit  of 
the  former,  or  upon    grounds  of  pab- 
lic    policy,    presented   in    the  law  of 
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parent  and  child,  guardian  and  ward, 
master  and  apprentice,  lanatic  and  com- 
mittee, hosband  and  wife,  officer  and  sol- 
diers of  tlie  army,  captain  and  mariners 
of  the  ship.  Whether  we  proceed  in 
search  of  a  general  principle,  which  may 
ascertain  the  extent  of  the  public  authority 
by  a  coarse  of  inductive  reasoning,  or  by  an 
observation  of  the  practice  of  civilized 
communities,  we  reach  the  same  conclu- 
sion. The  State  must  possess  the  power 
of  imposing  any  restraint  without  regard 
to  its  form,  which  can  be  shown  by  an 
enlarged  view  of  social  expediency,  or 
npon  an  indulgent  consideration  for  hu- 
man infirmity,  to  be  beneficial  to  its  sub- 
ject, or  necessary  to  the  general  well-being. 
In  the  legislation  of  Congress  for  the 
Indian  tribes  within  our  territory,  and  in 
that  of  Qreat  Britain  for  the  alien  and 
dependent  nations  under  her  jurisdiction, 
we  see  how  the  public  authority,  as  flexi- 
ble as  comprehensive  in  its  grasp,  accom- 
modates itself  to  the  weakness  and  infir- 
mity of  races,  as  well  as  of  individuals. 
Upon  what  principles  is  the  British  gov- 
ernment administered  in  the  East?  In 
1833,  on  the  application  of  the  East  India 
Company  for  a  renewal  of  its  charter, 
they  were  explained  and  defended  by 
Macaulay  in  a  speech  which  would  have 
delighted  Burke,  as  much  by  its  practi- 
cal wisdom,  as  its  glittering  rhetorie.  An 
immense  society  was  placed  under  the 
almost  despotic  rule  of  a  few  strangers. 
No  securities  were  provided  for  liberty  or 
property,  which  an  Englisman  would 
have  valued.  This  system  of  servitude 
was  vindicated,  not  on  the  grounds  of  ab- 
stract propriety,  but  of  its  adaptation  to 
the  wants  and  circumstances  of  those 
npon  whom  it  was  imposed.  India,  it 
was  urged,  constituted  a  vast  exception 
to  all  those  general  rules  of  political  sci- 
ence which  might  be  deduced  from  the 
experience  of  Europe.  Her  population 
was  disqualified  by  character  and  habit, 
for  the  rights  and  privileges  of  British 
freemen.  In  their  moral  and  social  ame- 
lioration, under  British  rule,  was  to  be 
found  the  best  proof  of  its  justice  and 
policy.  It  was  a  despotism  no  doubt,  but 
it  was  a  mild  and  paternal  one;  anl  no 
form  of  restraint  less  stringent  could  be 


substituted  with  equal  advantage  to  those 
upon  whom  it  was  to  operate.  It  has  of- 
ten occurred  to  me  in  reading  those  fervid 
declamations  upon  Southern  slavery,  with 
which  this  great  orator  has  inflamed 
the  sensibilities  of  the  British  public,  that 
his  lessons  of  sober  and  practical  states- 
manship, from  which  no  English  ministry 
has  ever  departed,  might  be  turned  with 
irresistible  recoil  upon  their  author.  Was 
Amencan  slavery  introduced  by  wrong 
and  violence?  India  was  ** stripped  of 
her  plumed  and  jewelled  turban,''  by  ra* 
pine  and  injustice.  Are  the  relations  of 
England  to  India,  so  anomalous  that  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  accept  generalizations 
drawn  from  the  experience  of  other  com- 
munities? History  might  be  interroga- 
ted in  vain,  for  a  parallel  to  the  condition 
of  our  Southern  society.  Are  the  Hin- 
doos unfit  for  liberty  ?  Not  more  so  than 
the  African.  Is  despotism  necessary  in 
India,  because  it  is  problematical  whether 
crime  could  be  repressed,  or  social  order 
preserved  under  more  liberal  institutions? 
The  danger  of  license  and  anarchy  would 
be  far  more  imminent,  from  an  emanci- 
pation of  our  slaves.  If  the  statesman 
despairs  of  making  brick  without  straw 
in  the  East,  can  he  expect  to  find  the  pro- 
blem easier  in  the  West?  Has  the  Hin- 
doo improved  in  arts  and  morals  under 
the  beneficent  sway  of  his  British  mas- 
ter ?  In  the  transformation  of  the  Afri- 
can savage  into  the  Christian  slave,  the 
relative  advance  has  been  immeasurably 
greater.  The  truth  is,  that  the  principles 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  politi- 
cal restraint,  may  make  it  the  duty  of  the 
State  under  certain  circumstances,  to  es- 
tablish the  relation  of  personal  servitude. 
All  forms  of  restraint  involve  the  exer- 

• 

cise  of  power  over  the  individual  without 
his  consent.  All  are  inconsistent  with 
any  theory  of  natural  right  which  claims 
for  man,  a  larger  measure  of  liberty  than 
can  be  reconciled  with  the  peace  and  pro- 
gress of  the  society  in  which  he  lives. 
All  operate  harshly  at  times  upon  indi- 
viduals. All  are  reflections  upon  human 
nature,  and  alike  wrong  in  the  abstract. 
Any  is  right  in  the  concrete,  when  neces- 
sary to  the  welfare  of  the  community  in 
which  It  exists,  or  beneficial  to  the  sub- 
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ject  upon  whom  it  is  imposed.  If  society 
may  establish  the  institution  of  private 
property,  involving  restrictions  by  which 
the  majority  of  mankind  are  shut  out 
from  all  access  to  that  great  domain  which 
thp  author  of  nature  has  stocked  with  the 
means  of  subsistence  for  his  children, 
and  justify  a  restraint  so  comprehensive 
and  onerous,  by  its  tendency  to  promote 
civilization  ;  if  it  muy  discriminate  be- 
tween classes  and  individuals,  and  appor- 
tion to  some  a  larger  measure  of  political 
liberty  than  it  does  to  others ;  if  it  may 
take  away  life,  liberty  or  property  when 
demanded  by  the  public  good :  if,  as  in 
various  personal  relations,  it  may  protect 
the  helpless  and  incompetent,  by  placing 
them  under  a  guardianship  proportioned 
in  the  term  and. extent  of  its  authority  to 
the  degree  and  duration  of  the  infirmity; 
why  if  a  commensurate  necessity  arises, 
and  the  same  great  ends  are  to  be  accom- 
plished, is  its  claim  to  impose  upon  an  infe- 
rior race  the  degree  of  personal  restraint 
which  may  be  requisite  to  coerce  ond  di- 
rect its  labour,  to  be  treated  as  a  usurpa- 
tion ?  The  authority  of  the  State  under 
proper  circumstances  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  slavery,  is  one  question ;  the  ex- 
istence of  those  circumstances,  or  the  ex- 
pediency of  such  legislation  is  another 
and  entirely  distinct  question.  No  doubt 
a  much  smaller  capacity  for  self-control, 
and  a  much  lower  degree  of  intelligence 
must  concur,  to  justify  personal  slavery, 
than  would  be  sufficient  to  impart  validi- 
ty to  other  forms  of  subordination.  No 
doubt  the  public  authority  upon  this  as 
upon  every  other  subject,  may  be  abused 
by  the  selfish  passions  and  interests  of 
men.  But  once  acknowledge  the  right  of 
society  to  establish  a  government  of  pains 
and  penalties,  for  the  protection  of  the 
individual  and  the  promotion  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  then  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  slavery  can  in  no  instance  be  neces- 
sary to  the  well  being  of  the  community, 
or  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  sub- 
ject, (a  proposition  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  admission  of  all  respectable 
British  and  American  abolitionists  that 
any  plan  of  emancipation  in  the  Southern 
States,  should  be  gradual  and  not  imme- 
diate;) once  make  this  fundamental  con- 


cession, and  the  rightfulness  of  slavery, 
like  that  of  every  other  form  of  restraint^ 
becomes  a  question  of  time,  place,  men 
and  circumstances. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  ac- 
cepting without  much  reflecUon,  those 
expositions  of  human  rights  embodied  in 
the  infidel  philosophy  of  France,  and  glow- 
ing with  that  generous  enthusiasm  to 
communicate  the  bles»ing8  of  liberty 
which  is  always  inspired  by  its  posses- 
sion, have  been  disposed  to  look  with  com- 
mon aversion  upon  all  furms  of  uoeqaal 
restraint-  Ravished  by  the  divine  airs 
of  their  own  freedom,  they  have  imag- 
ined that  its  strains,  like  those  heard  by 
the  spirit  in  Comus,  might  create  a  soul 
under  the  ribs  of  death.  Forgetting  the 
ages  through  whose  long  night  their 
fathers  wrestled  for  this  blessing,  they 
have  regarded  an  equal  liberty,  as  the 
universal  birth-rightof  humanity.  Hence, 
as  they  have  witnessed  nation  after  nation 
throwing  off  its  old  political  bondage, 
and  in  the  first  transports  of  emotion, 
"  shedding  the  grateful  tears  of  new-bom 
freedom"  over  the  broken  chains  of  ser- 
vitude, they  have  welcomed  them  into 
the  glorious  fellowship  of  republican 
States,  with  plaudit,  and  sympathy,  and 
benediction.  But,  alas!  the  crimes  which 
have  been  committed  in  the  name  of  lib- 
erty, the  social  disorder  and  political 
convulsion  which  have  attended  its  pro- 
gress, if  they  have  not  broken  the  power 
of  its  spells  over  the  heart,  have  dispersed 
the  illusions  of  our  understanding.  What 
has  become  of  France,  Italy,  Greece, 
Mexico,  Spanish  America?  that  stately 
fleet  of  freedom,  which  when  first  launched 
upon  the  seas  of  time,  with  all  its  bravo- 
ry  on,  was  **  courted  by  every  wind  thai 
held  it  play."  A  part  has  been  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  gulfs  of  anarchy  and 
despotism — the  rest  still  float  above  the 
wave,  but  with  rudder  and  anchor  gone, 
stripped  of  every  bellying  sail  and  steady- 
ing spar,  they  only  serve, 

*^  Like  ocean  wrecks,  to  illumiaate  the 


storm. 


jj 


Tho  melancholy  experience  of  both 
hemispheres  has  compelled  all  but  the 
projectors  of  revolution  to  acknowledge* 
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that  the  forms  of  liberty  are  Taluelesa 
without  its  spirit,  and  that  aD  attempt  to 
outstrip  the  march  of  Providence,  by 
conferring  it  on  a  people  unprepared  for 
its  enjoyments  by  habit,  tradition,  or 
character,  is  an  indescribable  folly — 
which  instead  of  establishing  peace,  order, 
and  justice,  will  be  more  likely  to  inau- 
gurate a  reign  of  terror  and  crime  in 
which  civilization  itself  may  perish. 

If  the  justice  or  fitness  of  slavery  is 
to  be  determined,  like  other  forms  of  in- 
voluntary restraint,  not  by  speculative 
abstractions,  but  by  reference  to  its  adap- 
tation to  the  wants  and  circumstances  of 
the  community  in  which  it  is  established, 
and  especially  of  the  people  over  whom 
it  is  imposed,  it  only  remains  that  we 
should  apply  these  principles  to  the  ques- 
tion of  African  Slavery  in  the  United 
States.  I  shall  not  defend  it  as  the  only 
relation  between  the  races,  in  which  the 
superior  can  preserve  the  civilization  that 
renders  life  dear  and  valuable.  This 
proposition  can  indeed  be  demonstrated 
by  plenary  evidence,  and  it  is  sufficient 
by  itself  to  acquit  the  slaveholder  of  all 
guilt  in  the  eye  of  morals.  But  if  the 
sjBtem  could  be  vindicated  upon  no 
higher  ground,  every  generous  spirit 
would  grieve  over  the  mournful  necessity 
which  rendered  the  degradation  of  the 
black  man  indispensable  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  white.  Providence  has  con- 
demned us  to  no  such  cruel  and  unhappy 
fate.  The  relation  in  our  society  is  de- 
manded by  the  highest  and  most  endu- 
ring interests  of  the  slave,  as  well  as  the 
master.  It  exists  and  must  be  preserved 
for  the  benefit  of  both  parties.  Duty  is 
indeed  the  tenure  of  the  master's  right. 
Upon  him  there  rests  a  moral  obligation 
to  make  such  provision  for  the  comfort 
of  the  slave,  as  after  proper  consideration 
of  the  burthens  and  casualties  of  the 
service,  can  be  deemed  a  fair  compensa- 
tion for  his  labour ;  to  allow  every  inno- 
cent gratification  compatible  with  the 
steady,  though  mild  discipline,  as  neces- 
sary to  the  happiness  as  the  value  of  the 
slave ;  to  furnish  the  means  and  facilities 
for  religious  instruction ;  and  to  contri- 
bute, as  far  and  fast  as  a  proper  regard 
to  the  public  safety  will  permit,  to  his 


general  elevation  and  improvement.  For 
oppression  or  injustice,  allow  me  to  say, 
I  have  no  excuse  to  offer.  I  am  willing 
to  accept  the  sentiment  of  the  heathen 
philosopher,  and  to  regard  a  man's  treat- 
ment of  his  slaves  a^  a  test  of  his  virtue. 
And  whenever  a  slaveholder  is  found  who 
so  far  forgets  the  sentiments  of  humanity, 
the  feelings  of  the  gentleman,  and  the 
principles  of  the  Christian,  as  to  abuse 
the  authority  which  the  law  gives  him 
over  his  slaves,  I  trust  that  a  righteous 
and  avenging  public  sentiment  will  pur- 
sue him  with  the  scorn  and  degradation 
which  attend  the  husband  or  father, 
who  by  cruel  usage  makes  home  intolera- 
ble to  wife  or  child. 

Personal  and  political  liberty  are  both 
requisite  to  develope  the  highest  style  of 
man.  They  furnish  the  amplest  oppor- 
tunities for  the  exercise  of  that  self-con- 
trol which  is  the  germ  and  essence  of 
every  virtue,  and  for  that  expansive  and 
ameliorating  culture  by  which  our  whole 
nature  is  exalted  in  the  scale  of  being, 
and  clothed  with  the  grace,  dignity  and 
authority,  becoming  the  lords  of  creation. 
Whenever  the  population  of  a  State  is 
homogeneouR,  although  slavery  may  per- 
form some  important  functions  in  quick- 
ening the  otherwise  tardy  processes  of 
civilization,  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a 
temporary  and  provisional  relation.  If 
there  are  no, radical  differences  of  physi- 
cal organization  or  moral  character,  the 
barriers  between  classes  are  not  insur- 
mountable. The  discipline  of  education 
and  liberal  institutions,  may  raise  the  serf 
to  the  level  of  the  baron.  Against  any 
artificial  circumscription  seeking  to  ar- 
rest that  tendency  to  freedom  which  is 
the  normal  state  of  every  society  of 
equals,  human  nature  would  constantly 
rise  in  rebellion.  But  where  two  distinct 
races  are  collected  upon  the- same  terri- 
tory, incapable  from  any  cause  of  fusion 
or  severance,  the  one  being  as  much  su~ 
perior  to  the  other  in  strength  and  intel- 
ligence as  the  man  to  the  child,  there  the 
rightful  relation  between  them  is  that  of 
authority  upon  the  one  side,  and  subor- 
dination in  some  form,  upon  the  other. 
Equality,  personal  and  political,  could 
not  be  established  without  inflicting  the 
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climax  of  injustice  upon  the  superior, 
and  of  cruelty  on  the  inferior  race:  for 
if  it  were  possible  to  preserve  such  an 
arrangement,  it  would  wrest  the  scep- 
tre of  dominion  from  the  wisdom  and 
strength  of  society,  and  surrender  it  to 
its  weakness  and  folly.  "  Of  all  rights 
of  man,"  says  Carlyle,  "the  right  of 
the  ignorant  man  to  be  guided  by  the 
wiser,  to  be  gently  and  firmly  held  in  the 
true  course,  is  the  indispen sables t.  Na- 
ture has  ordained  it  from  the  first.  So- 
ciety struggles  towards  perfection  by  con- 
forming to  and  accomplishing  it,  more 
and  more.  If  freedom  have  any  mean- 
ing, it  means  enjoyment  of  this  right,  in 
which  all  other  rights  are  enjoyed.  It  }s 
a  divine  right  and  duty  on  both  sides, 
and  the  sum  of  all  social  duties  between 
the  two/'  Under  the  circumstances  I 
have  supposed,  no  intelligent  man  could 
hesitate,  except  as  to  the  form  of  subor- 
dination :  nor  has  entire  equality  been 
ever  allowed  in  society  where  the  infe- 
rior race  constituted  an  element  of  any 
magnitude. 

Personal  servitude  is  generally  the 
harshest  and  most  objectionable  form  of 
restraint,  exposing  its  subjects  to  an 
abuse  of  power  involving  greater  suffer- 
ing than  any  other.  But  this  is  not  an 
invariable  law,  even  in  a  homogeneous 
society.  The  most  recent  researches  into 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  of 
Europe,  the  descendants  of  the  emanci- 
pated serfs,  have  satisfied  all  candid  in- 
quirers after  truth  that  a  large  number 
have  sunk  below  the  level  of  their  an- 
cient slavery,  and  would  be  thankful  to 
belong  to  any  master  who  would  furnish 
them  with  food,  clothing  and  shelter. 
But  when  we  are  settling  the  law  of  a 
society  embracing  in  its  bosom  distinct 
and  unequal  races,  the  problem  is  com- 
plicated by  elements  which  create  the 
gravest  doubt  whether  personal  liberty 
will  prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse.  It  may 
become  a  question  between  the  slavery, 
and  the  extinction  or  further  deteriora- 
tion of  the  inferior  race.  Thus,  if  it  is 
difficult  to  procure  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence from  density  of  population  or  other 
cause,  and  if  the  inferior  race  is  incapa- 
ble of  sustaining  a  competition  with  the 


superior  in  the  industrial  pursuits  of  life, 
a  condition  of  freedom  which  wonld  in* 
▼olve  such  competition,  must  either  ter- 
minate in  its  destruction,  or  consign  it 
to  hopeless  degradation.  If,  under  these 
circumstances,  a  system  of  personal  serv- 
itude gave  reasonable  assurance  of  pre- 
serving the  inferior  race,  and  gradually 
imparting  to  it  the  amelioration  of  % 
higher  civilization,  no  Christian  states- 
man could  mistake  the  path  of  duty. 
Natural  law,  illuminated  in  its  decision 
by  History,  Philosophy,  and  Religion, 
would  not  only  clothe  the  relation  with 
the  sanction  of  justice,  but  lend  to  it  the 
lustre  of  mercy.  It  will  not,  I  appre- 
hend, be  difficult  to  show  that  all  these 
conditions  apply  to  African  slayery  in 
the  United  States.  Look  at  the  racea 
which  have  been  brought  face  to  face  in 
unmanageable  masses,  upon  this  conti- 
nent, and  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  their 
relative  position.  The  one  still  filling 
that  humble  and  subordinate  place,  which 
as  the  pictured  monuments  of  Egppt 
attest,  it  has  occupied  since  the  dawn  of 
history ;  a  race  which  during  the  long- 
revolving  cycles  of  intervening  time  haa 
founded  no  empire,  built  no  towered  dty, 
invented  no  art,  discovered  no  truth,  be- 
queathed no  everlasting  possession  to  the 
future,  through  law-giyer,  hero,  bard,  or 
benefactor  of  mankind:  a  race  which, 
though  lifted  immeasurably  above  its  na- 
tive barbarism^  by  the  refining  influeoee 
of  Christian  servitude  has  yet  given  no 
signs  of  living  and  self-sustaining  cul- 
ture. The  other,  a  great  composite  race 
which  has  incorporated  into  its  bosom  all 
the  vital  elements  of  human  progress ; 
which,  crowned  with  the  traditions  of  his- 
tory and  bearing  in  its  hands  the  most 
precious  trophies  of  civiliEation,  atill  re- 
joices in  the  overflowing  energy,  the 
abounding  strength,  the  unconquerable 
will  which  have  made  it  "  the  heir  of  all 
.the  ages ;"  and  which  with  aspirations  un- 
satisfied by  centuries  of  toil  and  achieve- 
ment, still  vexes  sea  and  land  with  its 
busy  industry,  binds  coy  nature  faster  in 
its  chains,  embelliehes  life  more  prodi- 
gally with  its  arts,  kindles  a  wider 
inspiration  from  the  fountain  lights  of 
freedom,  follows  knowledge 
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**  like  a  sinking  star, 
Beyond     the    utmost    bound    of    human 
thought," 

and  pttshing  iU  unresting  columns  still 
farther  into  the  regions  of  eldest  Night, 
in  lands  more  remote  than  any  over 
which  Roman  eagles  ever  flew,  "  to  the 
farthest  verge  of  the  green  earth,"  plants 
the  eonqnering  banner  of  the  Cross, 

**  Encircling  continents  and  oceans  vast, 
In  one  humanity." 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  su- 
premacy in  irhich  the  Caucasian  has 
towered  over  the  African  through  all  the 
past  can  be  shaken,  or  that  the  black 
man  can  ever  successfully  dispute  the 
preeminence  with  his  white  brother  as 
members  of  the  same  community,  in  the 
arts  and  business  of  life.  Could  such 
races  be  mated  with  each  other  7  It  is 
unnecessary  to  refer  to  Egypt  or  Central 
America,  where  a  mongrel  population, 
monumenta  veneris  nefandce,  exhibit 
the  deteriorating  influence  of  a  similar 
fusion.  If  there  were  no  broad  and  in- 
delible dividing  lines  of  colour  and  phys- 
ical organisation  to  keep  the  black  and 
white  races  apart,  their  respective  tra- 
ditions, extremes  of  moral  and  intellect 
tual  advancement,  and  unequal  aptitudes, 
if  not  capacities  for  higher  civilisation, 
separate  them  by  an  impassible  gulf. 
That  feeble  remnant  of  our  kindred,  who, 
surrounded  by  hordes  of  barbarians,  yet 
linger  among  the  deserted  seats  of  West 
India  civilization,  may  forget  the  dignity 
of  Anglo-Saxon  manhood,  in  the  despair 
and  poverty  to  which  they  have  been  re- 
duced by  British  injustice ;  but  we, 
'*  sprung  of  earth's  first  blood,"  and 
"  foremost  in  the  files  of  time,"  who  un- 
der Providence  are  masters  of  our  des- 
tiny, will  never  permit  the  generations 
of  American  history  to  be  bound  to- 
gether by  links  of  shame.  Is  the  de- 
portation of  the  African  race  practicable? 
A  more  extravagant  project  was  never 
seriously  entertained  by  the  human  un- 
derstanding. There  aVe  economical  con- 
siderations alone,  which  would  render  it 
utterly  hopeless.    The  removal  of  our 


black  population  would  create  a  gap  in 
the  industry  of  the  world,  which  no  white 
emigration  could  fill.  It  would  bring 
over  the  general  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try a  blight  and  ruin,  that  would  dry  up 
all  the  sources  of  revenue  on  which  the 
success  of  the  measure  would  depend. 
Its  consequences  would  not  terminate 
with  this  continent.  The  great  wheel 
which  moves  the  commerce  and  manu- 
factures of  the  world,  would  be  arrested 
in  its  revolutions.  General  bankruptcy 
would  follow  a  shock,  besides  which  the 
accumulated  financial  crises  of  centuries 
would  be  unfelt  In  the  recklessness 
and  despair  of  crime  and  famine  thus 
induced,  the  ancient  landmarks  of  em- 
pire might  be  disturbed,  and  all  existing 
governments  shaken  to  their  foundation. 
No  favourable  inference  can  be  drawn 
from  the  immense  emigration,  which, 
like  the  swell  of  a  mighty  sea,  is  pouring 
upon  our  shores.  It  comes  from  regions 
where  population  is  too  dense  for  sub- 
sistence, and  where  a  vacant  space  is 
closed  as  soon  as  it  is  opened.  It  is  im- 
pelled by  double  influences,  neither  of 
which  can  operate  to  any  extent  upon 
the  American  slave,  want  and  wretch- 
edness at  home,  and  all  material  and 
moral  attractions  abroad.  It  is  compos- 
ed of  men  accustomed  at  least  to  personal 
freedom,  and  belonging  to  races  en- 
dowed with  far  more  energy  and  intelli- 
gence than  the  African.  It  is  received 
into  a  community,  whose  strength  and 
vitality  enable  it  to  absorb  and  assimilate 
a  much  larger  foreign  element  than  any 
of  which  history  has  any  record.  If  the 
black  man  was  able  and  willing  to  re- 
turn to  his  naUve  land,  he  must  carry 
with  him  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the 
slave.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  such  a 
living  cloud,  as  the  annual  increase  of 
our  slaves,  could  discharge  its  contents 
into  the  bosom  of  any  African  society, 
without  blighting  in  the  license  of  their 
first  emancipation  from  all  restraint, 
whatever  promise  of  civilization  it  might 
have  held  out  7 

If  we  must  accept  the  permanent  res- 
idence of  this  race  upon  our  soil,  as  a 
providendal  arrangement  beyond  human 
control,  it  only  remains  to  adjust  the 
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form  of  its  subordination.  Should  it  em- 
brace personal,  as  well  as  political  servi- 
tude? Personal  slavery  surrounds  the 
black  man  with  a  protection  and  saluta- 
ry control  which  his  own  reason  and  en- 
ergies are  incapable  of  supplying,  and 
by  converting  elements  of  destruction 
into  sources  of  progress,  promotes  his 
physical  comfort,  his  intellectual  culture, 
and  his  moral  amelioration.  Emancipa- 
tion upon  the  other  hand  in  any  form, 
gradual  or  immediate,  would  either  de- 
stroy the  race  through  a  wasting  pro- 
cess of  poverty,  vice,  and  crime,  or  sink 
it  into  an  irrecoverable  deep  of  savage 
degradation.  What  Homer  has  said  may 
be  true,  that  a  free  man  looses  half  his 
value  the  day  he  becomes  a  slave;  but 
it  is  quite  as  true,  that  the  slave  who  is 
converted  into  a  freeman,  is  more  likely 
to  lose  the  remaining  half  than  to  re- 
cover what  is  gone.  There  are  no  ra- 
tional grounds  upon  which  we  could  an- 
ticipate for  our  slaves,  an  advancing  civ- 
ilization if  they  were  emancipated,  or 
upon  which  we  could  expect  them  to 
preserve  their  contented  temper,  their 
material  comfort,  their  industrious  hab- 
its, and  their  general  morality.  The  ne- 
gro has  learned  much  in  contact  with 
the  white  man,  but  he  is  yet  igno- 
rant of  that  great  art  which  is  the 
guardian  of  all  acquisition,  the  art 
of  selfgovernment.  The  superiority  of 
the  white  man  in  skill,  energy,  foresight, 
providence,  aptitude  for  improvement, 
and  control  over  the  lower  appetites  and 
passions,  would  give  him  a  decisive  and 
fatal  advantage  in  the  pitiless  competi- 
tion of  life.  The  light  which  history 
sheds  around  this  problem,  is  broad  and 
unchanging.  Wherever  unequal  races 
are  brought  together,  unless  reduced  by 
despotism  to  an  indiscriminate  servitude, 
or  mingled  by  a  deteriorating  and  de- 
moralizingfusion,  the  inferior  must  choose 
between  slavery  and  extinction.  Upon 
these  principles  only  can  we  explain  the 
preservation  of  the  Indian  inhabitants 
of  Spanish  America,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  aboriginal  races  which  have  cross- 
ed the  path  of  English  colonization. 
All  the  lower  stages  of  civilization 
are  characterized  by  an  improvidence  of 


the  future  and  a  predominance  of  the 
animal  nature,  which  increase  the  (bree 
of  temptation,  and  at  the  same  time  di- 
minish the  power  of  resistance.  Hence 
it  is,  that  when  an  inferior  race,  aoioii- 
ted  by  the  [passions  of  the  savsge,  but 
destitute  of  the  restraining  self-eootrol 
which  is  developed  by  civiliiatioD,  ii 
brought  in  contact  with  a  higher  form  of 
social  existence,  where  the  stimulsoti 
and  facilities  for  sensual  gratification  an 
multiplied,  and  the  oonseqnences  of  ex- 
cess and  improvidence  are  aggravated  in 
fatality,  it  is  mown  down  by  a  mortality 
more  terrific  than  the  widest  waste  of  war. 
Private  charity  and  the  influence  of 
Christianity  upon  individuals  may  retard 
the  operation  of  these  causes,  batdest^l^ 
tion  is  only  a  question  of  time.  With- 
out a  judicious  husbandry  of  the  rarplia 
proceeds  of  labour  in  the  day  of  proi> 
perity  to  meet  the  demands  of  age,  sick- 
ness and  casualty,  poverty  alone  with 
the  disease,  suffering  and  crime  that  tir 
tend  it,  would  wear  out  any  labonriog 
population.  The  remnant  of  the  Indian 
tribes  scattered  along  the  lower  hanb  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  present  an  impressiTO 
illustration  of  these  simple  politied 
truths.  They  manifest,  says  Profiessor 
Bowen,  sufficient  industry  when  the  re- 
ward of  labour  is  immediate :  but  ra^ 
rounded  by  an  abundance  of  fertile  and 
cleared  land,  where  others  would  grow 
rich,  they  are  rapidly  perishing  from  in* 
providence  alone. 

Even  in  England,  in  periods  of  mia- 
ufacturing  prosperity,  when  wagee  aze 
high,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqaer 
reckons  with  as  much  confidence  upon 
the    expenditure  by   the   operatireB  of 
their  surplus  profits,  in  spirits,  tobaooo, 
and  other  hurtful  stimulants,  as  upon  the 
proceeds  of  the  income  tax.    And  if  the 
working  class  of  England,  instead  of  be- 
ing constantly  recruited  from  a  highero^ 
der  of  society,  consisted  of  an  inferior  race, 
the  annual  losses  from  intemperance  and 
improvidence  would  soon  carry  it  off.  Ai 
population  becomes  denser,  our  free  blaclci 
are  destined  t6  exemplify  the  same  great 
law.    In  the  free 'States,  where  an  en- 
croaching tide  of  white  emigration  is  driv- 
ing them  from  one  field  of  industry  afteran- 
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other,  they  already  stand,  as  the  statistics 
of  popalatioD,  disease  and  crime  disclose, 
upon  the  narrowest  isthmus  which  can 
divide  life  from  death.  When  we  re- 
member that  the  destructive  agencies 
which  would  be  let  loose  amongst  our 
slaves,  by  emancipation,  are  as  fatal  to 
morals  as  to  life,  and  that  the  natural  in- 
equality between  the  races  would  be  in- 
creased by  a  constant  accession  of  num- 
bers to  the  white  through  emigration,  it 
is  not  extravagant  to  assert  that  extermina- 
ting massacre  would  involve  a  swifter, 
but  scarcely  more  certain  or  more  cruel 
death. 

If  emancipation  took  place  in  a  tropi- 
cal region,  where   climate  forbade  the 
competition  of  white  labour,  and  the  exu- 
berance of    nature  supplied  the  means 
of  life  without  the  necessity  of  intelli- 
gent and  systematic  industry,  there  are 
other  causes  which  would  remove  from 
the  slave  every  safeguard  of  progress, 
and  render  his  relapse  into   barbarism 
inevitable.     Civilization    depends    upon 
activity,  development,    progress.    It    is 
measured  by  our  wants  and  our  work. 
Without  indulging  in  any  rash  generali- 
sations, we  may  safely  affirm,  that  where 
animal  life  can  be  sustained  without  la- 
bour, and  an  enervating  climate  invites 
to  indolent  repose,  we  cannot  expect  from 
that  class  of  society  upon  whom  in  every 
country  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  de- 
pends, any  industrious    emulation.    So 
powerful  is  the  influence  of  these  physi- 
cal causes  over  barbarous  tribes,   that 
under  the   torrid  zone,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Humboldt,  where  a  beneficent 
hand  has  profusely  scattered  the  seeds 
of  abundance,  indolent  and  improvident 
man  experiences  periodically  a  want  of 
subsistence  which  is  unfelt  in  the  sterile 
regitins  of  the  North.    As  men  increase 
in  virtue  and  intelligence,  they  become 
more  capable  of  resisting  the  operation  of 
climate  and  other  natural  laws,  but  some 
form  of  slavery  has  been  the  only  basis 
upon  which  civilization  has  yet  rested  in 
any  tropical  country.    If  it  can  be  sus- 
tained upon  any  other,  it  must  be  by  a 
race  endowed  with  a  larger  fund  of  na- 
tive energy  than  the  African,  or  quick- 
ened by  the  electric  power  of  a  higher 


culture  than  he  has  ever  possessed-  His 
moral  and  physical  conformation  pre- 
dispose him  to  indolence.  Ccelum  non 
animtim  mutant,  has  been  the  law  of  his 
history.  Under  the  Code  Rural  of  Hayti, 
the  harshest  compulsion  has  been  used  to 
subdue  the  sloth  of  barbarism,  and  to 
compel  the  labour  of  the  free  black  man, 
but  in  vain.  In  the  British  West  In- 
dies, since  emancipation,  no  expedients 
have  proven  effectual  to  conquer  this  re- 
pugnance to  exertion.  The  English  his- 
torian, Alison,  who  whatever  may  be  his 
political  sentiments,  has  no  sympathies 
with  slavery,  in  his  last  volume,  thus  de- 
scribes the  result  of  the  experimeai. 
"But  disastrous  as  the  results  of  the 
change  have  been  to  British  interests 
both  at  home  and  in  the  West  Indies, 
they  are  as  nothing  to  those  which  have 
ensued  to  the  negroes  themselves,  both  in 
their  native  seats  and  the  Trans-Atlantio 
Colonies.  The  fatal  giH;  of  premature 
emancipation  has  proved  as  pernicious  to 
a  race  as  it  always  does  to  an  individual: 
the  boy  of  seventeen  sent  out  into  the 
world,  has  continued  a  boy,  and  does  as 
other  boys  do.  The  diminution  of  the 
agricultural  exported  produce  of  the 
islands  to  less  than  a  half,  proves  how 
much  their  industry  has  declined.  The 
reduction  of  the  consumption  of  their 
British  produce  and  manufactures  in  a 
similar  proportion,  tells  unequivocally 
how  much  their  means  of  comfort  and 
enjoyment  have  fallen  off.  Generally 
speaking,  the  incipient  civilization  of 
the  negro  has  been  arrested  by  his  eman- 
cipation: with  the  cessation  of  forced 
labour,  the  habits  which  spring  from 
and  compensate  it,  have  disappeared,  and 
savage  habits  and  pleasures  have  re- 
sumed their  ascendency  over  the  sable 
race.  The  attempts  to  instruct  and  civil- 
ize them  have,  for  the  most  part,  proved 
a  failure ;  the  dolce  far  niente  equally 
dear  to  the  unlettered  savage  as  to  the 
effeminate  European,  has  resumed  its 
sway ;  and  the  emancipated  Africans  dis- 
persed in  the  woods,  or  in  cabins  erected 
amidst  the  ruined  plantations,  are  fast 
relapsing  into  the  state  in  which  their 
ancestors  were  when  first  torn  from  their 
native  seats  by  the  rapacity  of  a  Chris- 
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tian  avarice."  A  melancholy  confirma- 
tion of  this  statement  is  furnished  by  a 
fact  which  I  have  learned  from  a  reliable 
private  source,  that  the  prevailing  crimes 
of  this  population  have  changed  from 
petty  larceny  to  felonies  of  the  highest 
grades.  But  if  the  black  race  could 
escape  barbarism,  or  defy  those  destroy- 
ing elements  of  society,  poverty  and 
crime,  there  is  a  more  comprehensive 
political  induction  which  establishes  the 
justice  and  expediency  of  its  subjection 
to  servitude.  If  in  any  community  there 
is  an  inferior  race  which  is  condemned 
by  permanent  and  irresistible  causes  to 
occupy  the  condition  of  a  working  class, 
not  as  independent  proprietors  of  the 
soil  they  till,  but  as  labourers  for  hire> 
then  a  system  of  personal  slavery  under 
which  the  welfare  of  the  slave  could  be 
connected  with  the  interest  of  the  master, 
would  be  far  preferable  to  the  collective 
servitude  of  a  degraded  caste.  This  pro- 
position supposes  the  existence,  not  of 
an  inferior  class  simply,  but  an  inferior 
race— which,  as  such,  is  condemned  by 
nature  to  wear  the  livery  of  servitude  in 
some  form — which  can  never  be  quick- 
ened or  sustained  by  those  animating 
prospects  of  wealth,  dignity  and  power 
which,  in  a  homogeneous  community, 
pour  a  renovating  stream  of  moral 
health  through  every  vein  and  artery 
of  social  life— which  must  earn  a  scanty 
and  precarious  subsistence  by  a  stern,  un- 
intermitting  and  unequal  struggle  with 
selfish  capital.  Can  any  skepticism  re- 
sist the  conviction  that,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, a  social  adjustment  which 
would  engage  the  selfish  passions  of  the 
superior  race  to  provide  for  the  comfort 
of  the  inferior,  must  be  an  arrangement 
of  mercy  as  well  as  of  justice?  Upon  this 
question  the  experience  of  England  is 
full  of  instruction.  The  abolition  of 
slavery  upon  the  continent  of  Europe 
gradually  converted  the  original  serfs 
into  owners  of  the  soil.  In  England,  it 
terminated  with  personal  manumission — 
leaving  the  villein  to  work  as  a  labourer 
for  wages,  or  to  farm  as  a  tenant  upon 
lease.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  this 
great  social  revolution?  I  do  not  refer  to 
that  satamalia  of  poverty,  misery,  va- 


grancy, and  crime  which  immediately 
followed  the  disruption  of  the  old  feudal 
bonds,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  new 
relations  of  lord  and  vassal,  by  the  "  cold 
justice  of  the  laws  of  political  economy.'' 
What  is  the  present  condition  of  the  Eng- 
lish labourer?  English  writers,  whose 
fidelity  and  accuracy  are  above  suspicion, 
have  almost  exhausted  the  power  of  lan- 
guage in  describing  his  abject  wretched- 
ness and  squalid  misery.  They  have  dis- 
tributed their  population  into  the  rich, 
the  comfortable,  the  poor,  and  the  perish- 
ing. That  "  bold  peasantry,  their  coun- 
try's pride,"  has  almost  disappeared. 
Every  improvement  in  an  industrial 
process  which  diminishes  the  amount 
of  human  labour,  brings  with  it  mora 
or  less  of  suffering  to  the  English  opera- 
tive. Every  scarce  harvest,  every  fluo- 
tuation  in  trade,  every  financial  crisif 
exposes  him  to  beggary  or  starvation- 
In  the  selfish  competition  between  the 
capitalist  and  workman,  says  a  distin- 
guished christian  philanthropist,  "the 
capitalist,  whether  farmer,  merchant,  or 
manufacturer,  plays  the  game,  wins  all 
the  high  stakes,  takes  the  lion's  share  of 
the  profits,  and  throws  all  the  losses, 
involving  pauperism  and  despair,  upon 
the  masses."  Nothing  can  be  more 
hopeless  than  the  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural laboarer.  All  the  life  of  Eng- 
land, says  Bowen  in  his  lectures  on  Politi- 
cal Economy,  "  is  in  her  commerdal  and 
manufacturing  classes.  Outside  of  the 
city  walls,  we  are  in  the  middle  ages  again. 
There  are  the  nobles  i^nd  the  serfs,  troe 
castes,  for  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  can 
elevate  or  depress  one  who  is  born  a  mem- 
ber of  either."  Moral  and  intellectual 
culture  cannot  be  connected  with  physi- 
cal destitution  and  suffering.  We  are  not 
therefore  surprised  to  learn,  from  a  recent 
British  Quarterly,  that  there  is  an  over- 
whelming class  of  outcasts  at  the  bottom 
of  their  society  whom  the  present  system 
of  popular  education  does  not  reach,  who 
are  below  the  influence  of  religious  ordi- 
nances, and  scarcely  operated  upon  by  any 
wholesome  restrtdnt  of  public  opinion. 
For  the  relief  of  this  wretchedness  an 
immense  pauper  system  has  grown  np, 
as  grinding  in  its  exactions  upon  the  riofa, 
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as  demoralizing  in  its  bounties  to  the 
poor.  But  even  this  frightful  evil  ap- 
pears insignificant,  in  comparison  with 
that  embittered  and  widening  feud  be. 
tween  the  classes  of  society,  which  has 
filled  the  most  sanguine  friends  of  hu- 
man progress  with  the  apprehension,  that 
England's  greatest  danger  may  spring 
from  the  despair  of  her  own  children,  the 
beggars  who  gaze  in  idleness  and  misery 
at  her  wealth,  the  savages  who  stand  by 
the  side  of  her  civilization,  and  the 
heathen  who  have  been  nursed  in  the 
bosom  of  her  Christianity.  The  intelli- 
gent philanthropists  of  England,  place 
their  whole  hope  of  remedy  in  plans 
of  colonization — plans  for  substituting 
cdoperative  associations  for  the  system  of 
hired  service — plans  for  increasing  the 
number  of  peasant  proprietors,  and  thus 
placing  labour  on  a  more  independent 
basis — for  educating  the  working  class, 
and  for  legislation  which  will  facilitate  the 
circulation  of  capital,  and  the  more  equal 
distribution  of  property.  But  if  this  evil 
working  in  the  heart  of  the  nation  be 
incurable,  if  the  helotism  of  the  workins 
classes  should  prove,  as  it  has  already 
been  pronounced,  irretrievable,  I  am  far 
from  advocating  a  reduction  of  the  Eng- 
lish labourer  to  slavery.  There  is  no 
radical  distinction  of  race,  between  the 
labourer  and  the  capitalist.  The  latter 
owes  his  superiority,  not  to  nature,  but 
to  the  vantage  ground  of  opportunity. 
Nature  has  implanted  a  consciousness  of 
equality,  so  deeply  in  the  bosom  of  the 
labourer,  that  personal  slavery  would 
bring  with  it  a  sense  of  degradation  he 
could  never  endure.  Whatever  the  gene- 
ral destitution  and  safferings  of  his  class, 
an  undying  hope  will  ever  whisper  to 
the  individual  that  a  happy  fortune 
may  raise  him  to  comfortable  indepen- 
dence, or  social  consideration.  The  very 
thought,  that  from  his  loins  may  spring 
some  stately  figure  to  tread,  with  dignity 
the  shining  eminences  of  life,  is  able  to 
alleviate  many  hours  of  despondency. 
But  above  all,  an  instinctive  love  of 
liberty,  such  as  was  felt  by  the  Spartan 
when  he  compared  it  to  the  sun,  the  most 
brilliant,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
useful  object  in  creation,  cherished  in  the 


Englishman  by  the  traditions  of  centu- 
ries of  struggle  in  its  achievement  and 
defence,  cause  him  to  echo  the  sentiment 
of  his  own  poet, 

'* Bondage  is  winter,  darkness,  death,  des- 
pair, 

Freedom,  the  sun,  the  sea,  the  mountains 
and  the  air." 

I  fully  subscribe  to  an  opinion  which 
has  been  expressed  by  an  accomplished 
Southern  writer,  that  an  attempt  to  en- 
slave the  English  labourer  would  equal, 
though  it  could  not  exceed  in  folly,  an 
attempt  to  liberate  the  American  slave — 
either  seriously  attempted  and  with  suffi- 
cient power  to  oppose  the  natural  current 
of  events  would  overwhelm  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  continent  in  which  it  occurred 
in  anarchy.  But  if  the  English  labourer 
belonged  to  a  different  race  from  his  em- 
ployer ;  if  they  were  separated  by  a  moral 
and  intellectual  disparity  such  as  divides 
the  Southern  slave  from  his  master:  if 
instead  of  the  sentiments  and  traditions 
of  liberty  which  would  make  bondage 
worse  than  death,  he  had  the  gentle,  tract- 
able and  submissive  temper  that  adapt 
the  African  to  servitude,  who  can  doubt 
that  a  slavery  which  would  insure  com- 
fort and  kindness,  would  improve  his  con- 
dition in  all  its  aspects  ? 

None  of  the  circumstances  which  pre- 
vent the  application  of  the  general  pro- 
position we  have  been  discussing  to  the 
English  labourer,  extend  to  the  American 
slave^none  of  the  plans  which  have  been 
suggested  for  the  relief  of  the  former 
would  offer  any  hope  of  amelioration  to 
the  latter.  No  man  who  knows  anything 
of  the  negro  character,  can  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  the  land  of  the  country, 
could  be  distributed  between  them  as  ten- 
ant proprietors.  If  it  was  given  to  them 
to  day,  their  improvidence  would  make  it 
the  property  of  the  white  man  to  morrow. 
Indeed  the  fact  to  which  Mr.  Webster 
called  attention,  that  the  products  of  the 
slave-holding  States  are  destined  mainly, 
not  for  immediate  consumption,  but  for 
purposes  of  manufacture  and  commercial 
exchange,  exclude  the  possibility  of  an 
extended  system  of  tenant  proprietorship, 
and  render  cultivation  and  disposal  by 
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capital  upon  a  large  scale  id  dispensable. 
The  black  man  if  emancipated  must  work 
for  hire.  Would  he  be  better  able  to  hold 
his  own  against  the  capitalist  than  the 
English  labourer  ?  Would  not  the  misery 
and  degradation  of  the  latter,  but  faintly 
foreshadow  the  doom  of  the  emancipated 
slave  ?  His  days  embittered  and  short* 
ened  by  privation  ;  cheered  by  no  hope  of 
a  brighter  future :  ^he  burthens  of  liber- 
ty without  its  privileges  ;  the  degradation 
of  bondage  without  its  compensations; 
"  the  name  of  freedom  graven  on  a  heav- 
ier chain  ;"  his  root  in  the  grave,  the  lib- 
erated negro  under  the  influence  of  moral 
causes  as  irresistible  as  the  laws  of  grav- 
ity, would  moulder  earthward.  What  is 
there,  may  I  not  ask,  in  the  misery  and 
desolation  of  this  collective  servitude,  to 
compensate  for  the  sympathy,  kindness, 
comfort,  and  protection  which  so  generally 
solace  the  suffering,  and  sweeten  the  toil, 
and  make  tranquil  the  slumber,  and  oon- 
tented  the  spirits  of  the  slave,  whose  lot 
has  been  cast  in  the  sheltering  bosom  of 
a  Southern  home  ?  * 

The  approximation  to  equality  in  num- 
bers, which  has  been  hastily  supposed  to 
render  emaneipation  safer  than  in  the 
West  Indies,  would  give  rise  to  our 
greatest  danger.  It  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore the  unmixed  white  population  of  the 
West  Indies  will  be  reduced,  by  the  com- 
bined influences  of  emigration  and  amal- 
gamation, to  a  few  factors  in  the  sea 
ports.  In  the  United  States,  not  only 
would  the  exodus  of  either  race,  or  their 
fusion,  be  impracticable,  but  the  pride 
of  civilisation,  which  now  stoops  with 
alacrity  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  the 
slave,  would  spurn  the  aspiring  contact 
of  the  free  man.  The  points  of  sympa- 
thy between  master  and  slave  may  not 
be  as  numerous  or  powerful  as  we  could 
desire,  but  between  the  white  and  the 
black  man,  in  any  society  in  which  they 
are  recognised  as  equals,  and  in  which 
the  latter  are  sufficiently  numerous  to 
oreate  apprehension  as  to  the  conse- 
quences of  distrust  and  aversion,  a  grow- 
ing ill-will  would  deepen  into  irrecon- 
cilable animosity.  Look  at  the  isolation 
in  which,  notwithstanding  their  insignifi- 
eance  as  a  class,  the  free  blacks  of  the 


North  now  live.  "The  negro,"  says  De 
Tocqueville,  "  is  free,  but  be  can  share 
neither  the  rights,  nor  the  pleasures, 
nor  the  labour,  nor  the  affections, 
nor  the  altar,  nor  the  tomb  of  him 
whose  equal  he  has  been  declared  to 
be.  He  meets  the  white  man  upon  fair 
terms,  neither  in  life  nor  in  death.'' 
What  could  be  expected  from  a  down- 
trodden race,  existing  in  masses  large 
enough  to  be  formidable,  in  whose  bosoms 
the  law  itself  nourished  a  sense  of 
injustice  by  proclaiming  an  equali^ 
which  Nature  and  society  alike  denied, 
with  passions  unrestrained  by  any  stake 
in  the  public  peace,  or  any  bonds  of  at- 
tachment to  the  superior  class,  but  that 
it  should  seek  in  some  frenzy  of  despair, 
to  shake  off  its  doom  of  misery  and  deg- 
radation ?  Would  not  the  atrocities  which 
have  always  distinguished  a  war  of  races, 
be  perpetrated  on  a  grander  and  more 
appalling  scale  than  the  world  has  ever 
yet  witnessed?  The  recollections  of 
hereditary  feud  alone  have,  in  every  age, 
so  inflamed  the  angry  passions  of  our 
nature  as  to  lend  a  deeper  gloom  even  to 
the  horrors  of  war.  When  the  poet  de- 
scribes the  master  of  the  lyre,  as  seeking 
to  rouse  the  martial  ardour  of  the  Grecian 
conqueror  and  his  attendant  nobles,  be 
brings  before  them  the  ghosts  of  their 
Grecian  ancestors  that  were  left  unboried 
on  the  plains  of  Troy,  who  tossing  their 
lighted  torches — 

"  Point  to  the  Persian  abodes, 
And  glittering  temples  of  their  hostile  gods.** 

» 
But  what  would  be  the  feroci^  awakened 
in.half-savoge  bosoms,  when  embittered 
memories  of  long-descended  hate  towarda 
a  superior  race,  exasperated  by  the  mad- 
dening pangs  of  want,  impelled  them  to 
seek  retribution  for  centuries  of  imagi- 
nary wrong  ?  Either  that  precious  bar- 
vest  of  civilization  which  has  been  slowly 
ripening  under  the  toils  of  successive 
generations  of  our  fathers,  and  the  genial 
sunshine  and  refreshing  showers  of  centu- 
ries of  kindly  Providence,  would  be 
gathered  by  the  rude  sons  of  spoil,  or 
peace  would  return  after  a  tragedy  of 
crime  and  sorrow,  with  whose  burthen  of 
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woe  the  voice  of  history  woald  be  trema- 
lous  through  long  ages  of  after  time. 

The  whole  reasoning  of  modern  phi- 
lanthropy upon   this   subject  has  been 
vitiated,  by  its  overlooking  those  funda- 
mental moral    differences    between   the 
races,  which  constitute  a  far  more  im- 
portant element  in  the  political  arrange- 
ments of  society,  than  relative  intellec 
tual  power.    It  is  immaterial  how  these 
differences  have  been  created.    Their  ex- 
istence is  certain ;  and  if  capable  of  re- 
moval at  all,  they  are  yet  likely  to  en- 
dure for  such  an  indefinite  period,  that 
in  the  consideration  of  any  practical  pro- 
blem, we  must  regard  them  as  permanent. 
The  collective  superiority  of  a  race  can 
no  more  exempt  it  from  the  obligations 
of  justice  and  mercy,  than  the  personal 
superiurity  of  an  individual ;  but  where 
unequal  races  are  compelled  to  live  to- 
gether, a  sober  and  intelligent  estimate 
of  their  several  aptitudes  and  capacities 
must  form  the  basis  of  their  social  and 
political  organisation.     The  intellectual 
weakness  of  the  black  man  is  not  so 
characteristic,  as  the  moral  qualities  which 
distinguish  him  from  his  white  brother. 
The  warmest  friends   of  emancipation, 
amongst  others  the  late  Br.  Channing, 
have  acknowledged  that  the  civilization 
of  the  African,  must  present  a  different 
type  from  that  of  the  Caucasian,  and  re* 
sembte   more   the   development   of  the 
East  than  the  West.    His  nature  is  mode 
np  of  the  gentler  elements.    Docile,  af- 
fectionate, light-hearted,  facile  to  impres- 
sion, reverential,  he  is  disposed  to  look 
without  for  strength  and  direction.    In 
tiie  courage  that  rises  with  danger,  in  the 
energy  that  would  prove  a  consuming  fire 
to  its  possessor,  if  it  found  no  object  upon 
which  to  spend  its  strength,  in  the  proud 
aspiring   temper    which    would    render 
slavery  intolerable,  he  is  far  inferior  to 
other  races.    Hence,  subordination  is  as 
congenial  to  his  moral,  as  a  warm  latitude 
18  to  his  physical  nature.   Freedom  is  not 
"chartered  on  his  manly  brow"  as  on 
that  of  the  native  Indian.    Unkindness 
awakens  resentment,  but  servitude  alone 
carries  no  sense  of  degradation  fatal  to 
•elf  respect    A  civilisation  like  our  own 
eould  be  developed  only  by  a  free  people; 


but  under  a  system  of  slavery  to  a  superior 
race,    which    was    ameliorated    ly    the 
charities  of  our  religion,  the  Aii  ii.an  is 
capable  of  making  indefinite     rogress. 
He  is  not  animated  by  that  love  ).I  liberty 
which   Bacon   quaintly  oompnr  d    to   a 
spark  that  ever  flieth  in  the  facj  of  him 
who  seeketh  to  trample  it  un   cr  foot. 
The  masses  of  the  old  world,  u  «  cr  vari- 
ous forms  of  slavery,  have  ex./ibited  a 
standing  discontent,  and  their  struggles 
for  freedom  have  been  the  flashes  of  a 
smothered  but  deeply  bidden  fire.    The 
obedience  of   the   African,  unless    dis* 
turbed  by  some  impulse  from  without, 
and  to  which  he  yields  only  in  a  vagae 
hope  of  obtaining  respite  from  labour,  is 
willing  and  cheerful.    De  Tocqueville,  in 
his  work  on  the  French  Revolution,  points 
out  a  difference  between  nations,  in  what 
he  calls  the  sublime  taste  for  freedom— 
some  seeking  it  for  its  material  blessings 
only,  others  for  its  intrinsic  attractions ; 
and  adds,  **that  he  who  seeks  freedom 
for  anything  else  than  freedom's  self,  is 
made  to  be  a  slave."    IIow  fallaciooa 
must  be  any  political  induction  which 
transfers    to   the    African  that  love  of 
personal  liberty,  which  wells  from  the 
heart  of  our  own  race  in  a  spring-tide  of 
passionate  devotion,  the  winters  of  despot- 
ism could  never  chill.    The  Providence 
which    appointed    the   Anglo-Saxon    to 
lead  the  van  of  human  progress  fitted 
him  for  his  mission,  by  preconfiguring 
his  soul  to  the  influences  of  freedom. 
This  sentiment  is  indestructible  in  his 
nature.    It  would  survive  the  degrada- 
tion of  any  form  or  term  of  bondage.  Like 
the  sea  shell,  when  torn  from  its  home  ia 
the  deep,  his  heart,  through  all  the  agea 
of  slavery,  would  be  vocal  with  the  musie 
of  his  native  liberty. 

The  strength  of  that  security  against 
oppression  which  the  Southern  slave  de- 
rives from  the  selfishness  of  human  na- 
ture, has  never  been  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated, for  in  truth,  it  has  existed  in  con- 
nection with  no  other  form  of  servitude. 
With  exceptions  too  slight  to  deserve  re- 
mark, in  Greece  and  Rome,  in  the  Brit- 
ish and  Spanish  colonies,  it  was  cheaper 
to  buy  slaves  than  to  raise  them,  to  work 
them  to  death,  than  to  provide  for  them 
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iD  life.    Hence  in  Rome,  the  slaves  of  the 
publio  were  better  cared  for  than  those 
of  the  individual.    With  us,  the  master 
has  a  large  and  immediate  interest,  not 
only  in  the  life,  but  the  health,  comfort 
and  improvement  of  his  slave,  for  they 
all  add  to  his  value  and  efficiency  as  a 
labourer.     Southern  slavery  must  there- 
fore be  tried  upon  its  own  merits,  and  not 
by  data  true  or  false,  collected  from  other 
forms  of  servitude.    Arithmetic,  Gibbon 
once  said,  is  the  natural  enemy  of  rheto- 
ric, and  a  single  statement  will  suffice  to 
discredit  all  the  reasoning,  and  pour  con- 
tempt upon  all  the  declamation  which  has 
confounded  our  slavery  with  that  of  the 
British  West  Indies.     From  the  most  re- 
liable calculations  that  can  be  made,  saya 
Carey,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Slave  Trade, 
it  appears  that  for  every  African  import- 
ed into  the  United  States,  ten  are  now  to 
be  found,  such  has  been  the  wonderful 
growth  of  population ;  for  every  three 
imported  into  the  British  West  Indies, 
only  one  now  exists,  such  has  been  its 
frightful  decline.      But  however  ample 
this  protection  may  be  to  the  slave  from 
the  oppression  of  strangers,  his  own  pas- 
sions it  is  urged,  will  lead  the  master  to 
spurn   the  restraints  of  interest.     But 
what  security  against  an  abuse  of  power, 
has  human  wisdom  ever  devised  which  is 
likely  to  operate  with  such  uniform  and 
prevailing  force  ?    As  Burke  said  of  ano- 
ther social  institution,   "  it  makes    our 
weakness  subservient  to  our  virtue,  and 
grafts  our  benevolence,  even  upon  our 
avarice."    All  the  evidence  vrhich  is  ac- 
cessible, the  statistics  of  population,  of 
consumption  as    shown    both    by    im- 
ports, and  the  balance  between  production 
and  exports,  and  the  testimony  of  intel- 
ligent and  candid  travellers  bear  witness 
to  its  general  efficiency.    And  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  whilst  the  slave  partakes 
largely  and  immediately  of  his  master's 
prosperity ;    the  reverses  which   reduce 
the  latter  to  beggary  or  starvation,  pass 
almost  harmless  over  his  head.    In  other 
countries,  the  pressure  of  every  public 
calamity  falls  upon  the  working  classes : 
but  with  us  the  slave  is  placed  in  a  great 
measure  beyond  their  reach,  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  his  hire  or  ownership  im- 


port a  condition  of  life  in  which  the  rneuu 
of  subsistence  are  enjoyed.     From  tin 
demoralization  of  extreme  want,  to  £itil 
to  virtue  as  well  as  happineas  in  otto 
lands,  he  is  thus  always  saved.    It  wig 
the  benevolent  wish  of  Henry  the  Fourth 
of  France,  that  every  peasant  in  bis  do- 
minions might  have  a  fowl  in  bis  pot  6r 
Sunday.    In  every  age  the  patnot  has  o^ 
fered  a  similar  prayer  for  the  laboorinf 
poor  of  his  country.    But  it  is  only  in  the 
Southern  States  of  our  confederacy,  that 
the  sun  ever  beheld  a  meal  of  wholesoiM 
and  abundant  food,  the  daily  reward  of 
the  children  of  toil. 

The  relation  is  so  far  from  having  anj 
tendency  to  provoke  those  angry  and  re- 
sentful feelings  which  would  excite  the 
master  to  acts  of  cruelty,  that  its  tendeiMj 
is  directly  the  reverse. 

It  was  truly  said  by  Legar6,  tbat|N»^ 
cere  suhjectis,  was  not  exclusively  a  Bo- 
man  virtue :  that  it  was  a  law  of  the 
heart,  the  usual  attribute  of  undisputed 
power ;  and  that  there  were  few  men  who 
did  not  feel  the  force  of  that  beaatifal 
and  touching  appeal:  '* Behold, behold, 
I  am  thy  servant."    It  was  owbg  to  thii 
principle  that  when  the  dependenoe  of 
the  feudal  vassal  upon  his  lord  was  moit 
complete,  their  mutual  attachment,  (tf 
we  arc  assured  by  Gilbert  Stewart  and 
other    historians    of   this    period,)  wai 
strongest,  and  as  the  feudal  tenure  deeaj- 
ed,  and  the  law  was  interposed  between 
them,  the  kindness  upon  one  side  and  the 
affection  and  gratitude  upon  the  other  die- 
appeared.    It  is  not  simply  the  conectone- 
ness  of  strength  which   tends  to  disarm 
resentment  in  the  bosom  of  the  master.  It 
is  the  long  and  intimate  association,  con- 
nected with  the  feelings  of  interest  awtr 
kened  in  all  but  the  hardest  hearts  bj 
the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  guardi- 
anship which  make  the  slave  an  object  of 
friendly  regard,  and  bring  him  within 
that  circle  of  kindly  sympathies  which 
cluster  around  the  domestic  hearth.   It 
is  a  form  of  that  generous  feeling  which 
bound  the    Highland    chieftain   to  hb 
clan,  and  which,  with  greater  or  len 
force,  depending  upon  the  virtue  of  the 
age,  attaches  to  every  relation  of  patri- 
archal authority.    According  to  Dr.  A^ 
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Dold,  (ia  hiB  tract  on  the  Social  condition 
of  the  Operative  Classes,)  the  old  system 
of  English  slavery  was  far  kinder  than 
that  now  existing  in  England  of  hired 
service.  The  affection  between  the  mas- 
ter and  the  villain  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  villainage  "  wore  out  **  by  volunta- 
ry manumission — a  circumstance  which 
never  would  have  happened  had  the  rela- 
tion been  one  simply  of  profit  and  loss« 
Shakspeare  in  his  character  of  old  Adam, 
in  "As  You  Like  It/'  has  adverted  to  the 
more  genial  and  kindly  elements  which 
distinguished  this  legal  service  from  that 
for  wages.  Orlando,  in  replying  to  the 
pressing  entreaty  of  the  old  servant 
to  go  with  him,  and  **  do  the  service  of  a 
younger  man  in  all  his  business  and  ne- 
cessities," says — 

"  Oh  good  old  man,  how  well  in  thee  ap- 
pears 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world, 
When    service    sweat    for    duty — not   for 
meed." 

The  mutual  good  will  of  distinct  classes 
has,  in  all  ages,  been  dependent  upon  a 
well  defined  subordination.  This  opin- 
ion is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  writers  of  New  Eng- 
land, in  reference  to  the  workings  of  its 
social  system  as  they  fell  under  his  perso- 
nal observation.  I  appeal,  says  Dana  in 
his  Essay  on  Law  as  suited  to  Man,  "  to 
those  who  remember  the  state  of  our  do- 
mestic relations,  when  the  old  Scriptural 
terms  of  master  and  servant  were  in 
use.  I  do  not  fear  contradiction  when  I 
say  there  was  more  pf  mutual  good  will 
then  than  now;  more  of  trust  on  the 
one  side  and  fidelity  on  the  other ;  more 
of  protection  and  kind  care,  and  more  of 
gratitude  and  affectionate  respect  in  re- 
turn ;  and  because  each  understood  well 
his  place,  actually  more  of  a  certain  free- 
dom, tempered  by  gentleness  and  by  de- 
ference. From  the  very  fact  that  the  dis- 
tinction of  classes  was  more  marked,  the 
bond  between  the  individuals  constitu- 
ting these  two,  was  closer.  As  a  general 
truth,  I  verily  believe  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  near^blood  relationships,  and 
here  and  there  peculiar  friendships,  the 
attachment  of  master  and  servant  was 


closer  and  more  enduring  than  that  of 
almost  any  other  connection  in  life.  The 
young  of  this  day,  under  a  change  of  for- 
tune, will  hardly  live  to  see  the  eye  of 
an  old,  faithful  servant  fill  at  their  fall; 
nor  will  the  old  domestic  be  longer 
housed  and  warmed  by  the  fireside  of 
his  master's  child,  or  be  followed  by  him 
to  the  grave.  The  blessed  sup  of  those 
good  old  days  has  gone  down,  it  may 
be  for  ever,  and  it  is  very  cold."  It  is 
through  the  operation  of  these  kindly 
sentiments,  which  it  awakens  on  both 
sides,  that  African  slavery  reconciles  the 
antagonism  of  classes  that  has  elsewhere 
reduced  the  highest  statesmanship  to  the 
verge  of  despair,  and  becomes  the  great 
Peace-maker  of  oiir  society,  converting 
inequalities,  which  are  sources  of  danger 
and  discord  in  other  lands,  into  pledges 
of  reciprocal  service,  and  bonds  of  ma- 
tual  and  intimate  friendship. 

But  a  vigilant  and  restraining  public 
opinion  surrounds  our  slaves  with  a  cu- 
mulative security.  The  master  is  no  char- 
tered libertine.  Custom,  the  greatest  of 
law-givers,  places  visible  metes*and  bounds 
upon  his  authority  which  few  are  so  har- 
dy as  to  transcend.  Native  humanity 
and  Christian  principle  inscribe  their  lim- 
itations upon  the  living  tables  of  his  heart. 
A  public  sentiment,  growing  in  its  strength 
and  increasing  in  its  exactions,  covers  the 
slave  with  a  protecting  shield,  far  less 
easily  or  frequently  broken  through,  than 
those  feeble  barriers  of  law  which  in  our 
Free  States,  are  interposed  between  the 
degraded  and  outcast  black  man,  and  his 
white  brother.  Written  laws  never  to  be 
received  as  accurate  exponents  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  people,  are 
most  fallacious  when  sppealed  to  as  a 
standard,  by  which  to  determine  the  char- 
acter of  a  system  of  slavery ;  for  the  wi- 
sest and  most  humane  must  acknowledge 
that  the  introduction  of  law  may  so  dis- 
turb the  harmony  and  good  will  of  any 
domestic  relation,  as  to  breed  more  mis- 
chief than  it  can  possibly  cure.  It  is  not 
simply  in  reference  to  the  food,  clothing, 
wqrk,  holydays,  punishments  of  slaves, 
that  public  Sentiment  exercises  its  super- 
vision and  restraint  It  looks  to  the 
whole  range  of  their  happiness  and  im- 
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proTement.  It  is  operating  with  great 
force  in  inducing  masters  to  provide  more 
extended  facilities  for  their  religious  in- 
struction. It  has  to  a  large  extent  termi- 
nated that  disruption  of  family  ties,  which 
has  always  constituted  the  most  serious 
obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  the  slave, 
and  the  severest  hardship  of  his  lot.  A 
Scotch  weaver,  William  Thompson,  who 
travelled  through  our  Southern  States  in 
1843,  on  foot,  sustaining  himself  by  man- 
ual labour,  and  mixing  constantly  with 
our  slave  population,  states  in  a  book 
which  he  published  on  his  return  home, 
that  the  separation  of  families  did  not 
take  place  here  to  such  an  extent  as 
amongst  the  labouring  poor  of  Scotland. 
We  know  that  the  evil  has  been  dimin- 
ishing with  every  succeeding  day,  and  I 
trust  that  public  sentiment  will  not  leave 
this  most  beneficent  work  half  done.  The 
sanctity  and  integrity  of  the  family  union 
is  the  germ  of  all  civilization.  There  is 
nothing  in  slavery  to  make  its  violation 
inevitable.  It  may  require  some  time  and 
sacrifice  to  accommodate  the  habits  of  so- 
ciety to  the  universal  prevalence  of  a 
permanent  tenure  in  these  relations.  But 
through  the  agency  of  public  sentiment 
alone,  acting  upon  buyer  and  seller,  and 
operating  where  necessary  through  com- 
binations of  benevolent  neighbours,  the 
mischief  in  its  entire  dimensions  lies 
within  the  grasp  of  remedy. 

Slavery  is  charged  with  fixing  a  point 
in  the  scale  of  civilization,  beyond  which 
it  does  not  permit  the  labourer  to  rise. 
God,  it  is  argued,  has  conferred  the  capa- 
city and  imposed  the  duty  of  improve* 
ment,  but  man  forever  denies  the  oppor- 
tunity. I  admit  that  the  refining,  eleva- 
ting, and  liberalizing  influences  of  know- 
ledge can  not  be  imparted  to  the  slave,  in 
an  equal  degree  with  his  master.  But 
this  arises  from  the  fact  that  he  is  a  la- 
bourer, not  that  he  is  a  slave.  It  proceeds 
from  a  combination  of  circumstances 
which  human  laws  could  not  alter,  and 
which  render  daily  toil  the  unavoidable 
portion  of  the  black  man.  Civilization  is 
a  complex  result,  demanding  a  multitude 
of  special  offices  and  functions,  for  whose 
performance  men  are  fitted,  and  even 
reconciled  by  gradations  in  intelligence 


and  culture.  However  exalting  or  enno* 
bling  might  be  the  knowledge  of  Newton 
or  Herschell,  God  in  his  Providence  baa 
denied  to  the  larger  part  of  the  human 
family,  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  it. 
The  apparent  hardship  of  this  arrange- 
ment  disappears  when  we  reflect  that  this 
life  is  only  a  school  of  discipline  and  pro* 
bation  for  another,  and  that  a  variety  of 
condition  involving  distinct  spheres  of 
duty,  may  be  the  wisest  and  most  merci- 
ful provision  for  each.  Every  age  riaea 
to  a  higher  level  of  general  intelligence, 
but  the  mass  of  men  mnst  be  satisfied 
with  thai  prime  wisdom,  "  to  know  that 
before  us  lies  in  daily  life."  Whilst  I 
doubt  not  that, 

**  Through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose 

runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with 

the  circuit  of  the  suns,*' 

yet  so  long  as  the  Divine  ordinance,  the 
poor  ye  have  always  with  you,  remains 
unrepealed— an  ordinance  without  which 
the  fruits  of  industry  would  be  consumed, 
and  its  accumulations  cease,  the  classes 
of  society  must  be  divided  by  a  broad 
line  of  disparity  in  intellectual  culture. 
Emancipation  would  not  relieve  the  slave 
from  the  necessities  of  daily  labour,  or 
furnish  the  leisure  for  extended  mental 
cultivation.  There  might  be  individual 
exceptions ;  but  all  legislation  must  take 
its  rule  from  the  general  course  of  human 
nature,  not  its  accidental  departures  and 
variations.  It  is  emancipation  and  not 
servitude,  which  would  forever  darken 
and  extinguish  those  prospects  of  amelio- 
ration that  now  lie  imaged  in  the  bright 
perspective  of  Christian  hope.  The  slave 
will  partake  more  and  more  of  the  life- 
giving  civilization  of  the  master.  As  it 
is,  his  intimate  relations  with  the  sup^ 
rior  race,  and  the  unsystematic  instroo- 
tion  he  receives  in  the  family,  have  placed 
him  in  point  of  general  intelligence  above 
a  large  portion  of  the  white  labourers  of 
Europe.  It  appears  from  the  most  recent 
statistics,  that  one  half  the  adult  popnla- 
tion  of  England  and  Wales  are  nnable  to 
write  their  names.    It  was  of  English 
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labourers,  not  American  slaves,  that  Gray 
wrote  those  touching  lines — 

'*Bat  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample 

page, 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er  nn- 

roll  ; 
Chill  penury  repressed  their  noble  rage, 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul." 

But  it  is  supposed  that  our  slayes  can 
never  be  instructed  without  danger  to 
the  public  safety,  as  knowledge,  like  the 
admission  of  light  into  a  subterranean 
mine,  might  lead  to  an  explosion.   There 
may  be  circumstances  in  which  the  su- 
preme law  of  self-preservation  will  com- 
mand us  to  withhold  from  the  slave  the 
degree  of  information,  we  would  gladly 
impart.    But  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten, 
that  this  stern  and  inexorable  necessity 
will  not  be  created  by  the  system  itself. 
The  sin,  and  the  responsibility  of  its  exis- 
tence will  lie  at  the  door  of  the  misjudg- 
ing philanthropy  which  has  rashly  and  ig- 
norantly  interposed  to  adjust  relations  on 
whose  balance  hang  great  issues  of  liber- 
ty and  civilization.    If  the  views  which 
have  been  presented  are  true,  the  more 
his  reason  was  instructed,   the  clearer 
would  be  the  slave's  perception  of  the 
general  equity  of  the  arrangement  which 
fixed  his  lot    But  if  knowledge  is  to  in- 
troduce him  to  a  literature  which  will 
confuse  his  understanding  by  its  sophis- 
try, whilst  it  inflames  his  passions  by  its 
appeals,  which  will  exaggerate  his  rights 
and  magnify  his  wrongs,  then  mercy  to 
the  slave,  as  well  as  justice  to  society  re- 
quire us  to  protect  him  from  the  folly  and 
crime  into  which  he  might  be  hurried  by 
the  madness  of  moral  intoxication.    We 
'Will  not  throw  open  our  gates,  that  the 
enemies  of  peace  may  sow  the  dragon's 
teeth  of  discord,  and  leave  us  to  reap  a 
harvest  of  confusion  and  rebellion — but 
when  they  come  to  plant  love  amongst  us, 
te  teach  apostolic  precepts,  as  elementary 
morality,  and  to  hold  up  the  standard  of 
Holy  Scripture  as  the  rule  of  conduct, 
and  proof  of  law,  we  will  give  them  hos- 
pitable welcome. 

If  I  have  at  all  comprehended  the  ele- 
ments which  should  enter  into  the  deter- 


mination of  this  momentous  problem  of 
social  welfare  and  public  authority,  the 
existence  of  African  Slavery  amongst  us, 
furnishes  no  just   occasion    for  self-re- 
proach ;  much  less  for  the  presumptuous 
rebuke  of  our  fellow  man.    As  individu- 
als, we  have  cause  to  humble  ourselves 
before  God,  for  the  imperfect  discharge 
of  our  duties  in  this,  and  in  every  other 
relation  of  life :  but  for  its  justice  and 
morality  as  an  element  of  our  social  pol- 
ity, we  may  confidently  appeal  to  those 
future  ages,  which,  when  the  bedimming 
mists  of  passion  and  prejudice  have  van- 
ished, will  examine  it  in  the  pure  light  of 
truth,  and  pronounce  the  final  sentence 
of  impartial  History.    Beyond  our  own 
borders,  there  has  been  no  sober  and  in- 
telligent estimate  of  its  distinctive  fea- 
tures ;  no  just  apprehension  of  the  na- 
ture, extent  and  permanence  of  the  dis- 
parities between  the  races,  or  of  the  fatal 
consequences  to  the  slave,  of  a  freedom 
which  would  expose  him  to  the  uncheck- 
ed selfishness  of  a  superior  civilisation  ; 
no  conception  approaching  to  the  reality 
of  the  power  which  has  been  exerted  by 
a  public  sentiment,  springing  from  Chris- 
tian principle,  and  sustained  by  the  uni- 
versal instincts  of  self-interest,  in  tem- 
pering the  severity  of  its  redtraints,  and 
impressing  upon  it  the  mild  character  of 
a  patriarchal  relation  ;  no  rational  antici- 
pation of  the  improvement  of  which  the 
negro  would  be  capable  under  our  form  of 
servitude,  if  those  who  now  nurse  the  wild 
and  mischievous  dream  of  peaceful  eman 
cipation,  should  lend  all  their  energies  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  only  social  system 
under  which  his  progressive  amelioration 
appears  possible.     African  slavery  is  no 
relic  of  barbarism  to  which  we  cling  from 
the  ascendency  of  semi-civilized  tastes^ 
habits,  and  principles ;  but  an  adjustment 
of  the  social  and  political  relations  of  the 
races,  consistent  with  the  purest  justice, 
commended  by  the  highest  expediency, 
and  sanctioned  by  a  comprehensive  and 
enlightened  humanity.     It  has  no  doubt 
been  sometimes  abused  by  the  base  and 
wicked  passions  of  our  fallen  nature  to 
purposes  of  cruelty  and  wrong ;  but  where 
is  the  school  of  civilization  from  which 
the  stem  and  wholesome  discipline  of  suf- 
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ferinji;  has  been  banished?  or  the  human 
landscape  not  saddened  by  a  dark-flowing 
stream  of  sorrow  ?  Its  history  when  fair- 
ly writt<$n,  will  be  its  ample  vindication. 
It  has  weaned  a  race  of  savages  from  su- 
perstition and  idolatry,  imparted  to  them 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  precepts  of 
the  true  religion,  implanted  in  their  bo- 
soms sentiments  of  humanity  and  princi- 
ples of  virtue,  developed  a  taste  for  the 
arts  and  enjoyments  of  civilized  life, 
given  an  unknown  dignity  and  elevation 
to  their  type  of  physical,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual man,  and  for  the  two  centuries 
during  which  this  humanizing  process  has 
taken  place,  made  for  their  subsistence 
and  comfort,  a  more  bountiful  provision, 
than  was  ever  before  enjoyed  in  any  age 
or  country  of  the  world  by  a  labouring 
olass.  If  tried  by  the  test  which  we  ap- 
ply to  other  institutions,  the  whole  sum 
of  itfl  results,  there  is  no  agency  of  civi- 
lization which  has  accomplished  so  much 
in  the  same  time,  for  the  happiness  and 
advancement  of  our  race. 

I  am  fully  persuaded,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  preservation  of  our  peace  and 
union,  our  property  and  liberty  depend 
upon  the  triumph  of  these  opinions  over 
the  delusion  and  ignorance  which  have 
obscured  and  perplexed  the  public  judg- 
ment upon  this  question  of  slavery.  I 
believe  that  they  indicate  the  only  tena- 
ble line  of  argument  along  which  we  can 
defend  our  rights  or  character.  So  long 
as  men  regard  all  forms  of  slavery  as  sin- 
ful, they  will  be  conducted  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  any  aid  or  comfort  to  them,  is 
likewise  sinful,  by  a  logical  necessity, 
which  their  passions  or  interests  can  only 
re<iBt  for  a  time.  The  conviction  that 
justice  is  the  highest  expediency  for  the 
statesman,  the  first  duty  of  the  Christian, 
and  should  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
State,  will  sooner  or  later  establish  its 
supremacy  over  all  combinations  of  par- 
ties and  interests.  So  long  as  our  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  North  look  upon  this  rela- 
tion as  barbarous  and  corrupting,  they 
must  and  ought  to  desire  and  seek  its  ex- 
tinction, as  a  great  vice  and  crime.  Eve- 
ry year  will  deepen  their  sympathy  with 
the  slave,  suffering  under  unjust  bonds, 
and  inflame  their  resentful  indignation 


towards  the  master  who  holds  bis  odions 
property  with  un relaxing  grasp.  Mutual 
self-respect  is  the  only  term  of  association 
upon  which  either  individuals  or  societies 
can  or  ought  to  live  together.  How 
long  could  our  Union  endure,  if  it  was  to 
be  preserved  by  submission  to  a  fixed  pol- 
icy of  injustice,  and  acquiescence  under 
an  accumulating  burthen  of  reproach? 
We  are  willing  to  give  much  for  Union. 
We  will  give  territory  for  it ;  the  broad 
acres  we  have  already  surrendered  would 
make  an  empire.  We  will  give  blood  for 
it;  we  have  shed  it  freely  upon  everf 
field  of  our  country's  danger  and  renown. 
We  will  give  love  for  it;  the  confiding, 
the  forgiving,  the  overflowing  love  of 
brothers  and  freemen.  But  much  as  we 
value  it,  we  will  not  purchase  it  at  the 
price  of  liberty  or  character.  A  union 
of  suspicion,  aversion,  injustice,  in  which 
we  would  be  banned  not  blessed,  outlaw- 
ed not  protected,  whether  by  faction  un- 
der the  forms  of  law  or  revolution  over 
them  I  care  not,  has  no  charms  for  me. 
The  Union  I  love,  is  that  which  our  fa- 
thers formed ;  a  Union  which,  when  it 
took  its  place  upon  the  majestic  theatre 
of  history,  consecrated  by  the  benedic- 
tions of  patriots  and  freemen,  and  covered 
all  over  with  images  of  fame,  was  a  fel- 
lowship of  equal  and  fraternal  States ;  a 
Union  which  was  established  not  only  as 
a  bond  of  strength,  but  as  a  pledge  of 
justice  and  a  sacrament  of  affection  ;  a 
Union  which  was  intended  like  the  arch 
of  the  heavens  to  embrace  within  the 
span  of  its  beneficent  influence  all  inter- 
ests and  sections  and  to  rest  oppressively 
or  unequally  upon  none ;  a  Union  in 
which  the  North  and  the  South  -**  like 
the  double  celled  heart,  at  every  full 
stroke,"  beat  the  pulses  of  a  common 
liberty  and  a  common  glory.  Mr.  Madi- 
son has  recorded  a  beautiful  incident, 
which  occurring  as  the  members  of  the 
Federal  Convention,  were  attaching  their 
signatures  to  the  Constitution,  fonna  a 
fitting  an(jf  significant  close  to  its  proceed- 
ings. Dr.  Franklin  pointing  to  the  paint- 
ing of  a  sun  which  hong  behind  the 
speaker's  chair,  and  adverting  to  a  diffi- 
culty which  is  said  to  exist  in  dieeiimi- 
nating  between  the  picture  of  a  riuiig 
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and  a  setting  sun,  remarked  that  daring 
the  progress  of  their  deliberations,  he  had 
often  looked  at  this  painting  and  been 
doubtfal  as  to  its  character,  but  that  he 
novr  saw  clearly  it  was  a  rising  sun. 
When  the  fancy  of  Franklin  gave  to  the 
painting  its  auroral  hues,  she  had  dipped 
her  pencil  in  his  heart.  Let  but  a  heal- 
ing conviction  of  the  true  character  of 
our  system  of  slavery  enter  into  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  of  the  North  ;  let  it  under- 
stand that  the  South  is  seeking  to  dis- 
charge, not  simply  the  obligations  of  jus- 
tice, but  the  larger  debt  of  Christian  hu- 
manity tovrards  this  degraded  race ;  and 
that  if  it  has  not  accomplished  more,  it 
is  because  its  people  like  the  workmen 
upon  Solomon's  temple,  have  been  com- 
pelled to  labour  on  their  social  fabric  with 
the  trowel  in  one  band,  and  the  sword  in 
the  other :  and  the  old  feelings  of  mutual 
regard  would  soon  follow  a  mutual  respect 
resting  upon  immovable  foundations;  the 
animosities  and  dissensions  of  the  Past 
would  be  buried  in  the  duties  of  the  Pre- 
sent and  the  Hopes  of  the  Futive;  the  mem- 
ories of  our  great  heroic  age  would  breathe 
over  us  a  second  spring  of  patriotism :  the 
comprehensive  American  sentiment  which 
framed  this  league  of  love  would  revive 
in  all  its  quickening  power,  in  the  bosoms 
of  our  people,  spreading  undivided  over 
every  portion  of  our  territory,  and  opera- 
ting unspent  through  all  generations  of 
our  history  ;  the  Union  would  be  so  clasp- 


ed in  the  North,  and  in  the  South,  to  our 
heart  of  hearts,  that  death  itself  could 
not  tear  loose  the  clinging  tendrils  of  de- 
votion ;  and  that  emblematic  painting  in 
which  our  fathers,  with  "no  form  nor 
feeling  in  their  souls,  unborrowed  from 
their  country,"  greeted  with  patriot 
prayer  and  hope,  the  rising  beams  of 
morning,  would  never  by  any  line  of  les- 
sening light,  betoken  to  the  eyes  of  their 
children  a  parting  radiance. 

I  have  an  abiding  faith  in  Time,  Truth 
and  Providence.  Let  but  the  educated 
mind  of  our  society  be  fully  awakened 
to  the  magnitude  of  its  responsibilities, 
and  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  duties 
of  its  mission :  let  it  meet  the  falsifica- 
tions of  history,  and  perversions  of  phi- 
losophy, and  corruptions  of  religion,  in 
the  varied  forms  of  wise  and  temperate 
discussion  ;  let  it  catch  the  spirit  of  Mil- 
ton, when  he  was  content  to  lose  his  sight 
in  writing  for  the  defence  of  the  liberties 
of  England,  and  inspired  by  yet  deeper 
enthusiasm  in  a  cause  upon  which  may 
depend  the  liberties  and  civilization  of 
the  whole  earth,  now  in  common  peril 
from  a  universal  licentiousness  of  opin- 
ion, unseal  all  its  fountains  of  wit,  elo- 
quence and  logic ;  and  there  would  soon 
set  out  from  our  Southern  coast,  a  great 
moral  Gulf  Stream,  able  to  penetrate  and 
warm  all  currents  of  •pposing  thought — 
although  they  come  in  the  strength  and 
volume  of  ocean  tides. 


NoiiE. — This  Address  at  the  time  of  its  delivery  had  not  been  entirely  committed  to 
writing.  The  author  has  sometimes  found  it  impossible  to  recall  the  exact  language 
which  was  then  employed.  He  has,  also,  after  conference  with  some  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  added  an  occasional  statement 
and  illustration,  which  the  limits  of  the, oral  discourse  obliged  him  to  omit. 
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EIGHTH   LETTSB. 


Poor  Mozis  !    No  munny,    Cumpleai  Failure  of  his  Skeam,    An  ixptoshufi'    Beds  de 
seans.    Roto  at  Mozis'  wedding.    BrillyurU  realizashun  of  his  Skeam.    The  eend. 


Dear  Billt: 

Billy,  whj  in  the  ^irl  diden  you  cend 
that  ar  muuny  on  suner  ?  Ton  mighter 
saived  me  a  monsus  site  of  trubbil.  I 
tell  you  I've  bin  throo  the  wrubbus 
sence  I  last  writ,  and  has  sean  a  wirl  uv 
gneezynesB  uv  mine,  and  bin  nighly  ded 
boddv  and  sole. 

I  watid  and  watid  to  heor  frum  you. 
I  kep  axin  the  post-master  about  yo  let- 
ter tel  he  got  rite  mad  with  me,  and  ef 
he  hadenter  lived  in  sech  a  big,  nise  rock 
hous,  and  bin  pertecktid  behine  a  tre- 
mendus  winder  with  only  heer  and  thar 
a  hoal  in  it, — ef  it  hadenter  bin  fer  this, 
I  and  he  woulder  got  inter  a  fite  sertin, 
becos  I  ware  madder  longer  him  than  he 
ware  mad  longer  me.  But  nar  letter 
nuvver  cum,  and  I  kep  on  gittin  mo  mis- 
erbler  and  mo  miserbler  evvry  day,  tel  I 
thought  rd  giv  the  gose  rite  strait  up 
then  and  thar,  and  nuvver  sea  you  all 
and  ole  Ferginny  agin  fum  tiem  tel  etur- 
nitty.|  Winter  had  dun  goned,  but 
spring,  whitch  putt  foth  her  leaves  ur 
grean  and  her  grass  uv  grean  and  her 
,  small  herds  whitch  sings  in  the  topps  uv 
the  treaz, — Spring  fetched  no  cumfut  to 
po  Mozis,  owin,  I  jedgd,  mainly  to  the 
fact  uv  the  want  uv  munny,  a  chainge  uv 
arr,  and  turnup  sallet  which  hass  a  fine 
efec  on  my  livvur.  In  deede,  the  joyus- 
nest  uv  Nacher  seamed  fer  to  mawk  my 
stait  uv  fealins,  and  the  singin  uv  the 
birds  and  the  laffin  uv  the  gearls  at  the 
Mintzpi  Hous,  whitch  thay  wuz  boun  to 
keap  up  with  the  ceezin,  havin  uv  thar 
neks  and  armes  barer  than  uvver — theas 
heer,  apeard  speshully  to  wet  my  sperrits 
that  bad  that  no  licker  nor  whisky  nor 
nuthin  dun  um  enny  good. 

Then  agin,  Tormentt  lookt  like  it  had 
popt  apun  the  acussid  sitty.  Knew- 
merus  Kongismens  and  ofisers  uv  the 
Army  and  utbers  had  had  fites  and  kep 
on  havin  mo  uv  um,  and  leckshnn  tiems 
a  cummin  on  in  the  sitty  sturd  up  the 


biel  uv  the  rowdis  tel  a  inchsreckshun  ur 
niggers  ware  but  a  privit  wrastil  cum* 
pard  to  um.  Evvry  nite,  ewry  singal 
nite  and  in  the  day  two,  rite  on  the  main- 
ist  street,  sumboddy  ware  kild,  shot, 
stobd,  knockt  in  the  hed,  and  sumtimes 
haf  a  duzzen  at  a  tiem  wuz  slayd  in  cole 
blud. 

Oans  tole  me  is  menny  is  2  bund  ad 
wuz  throt«-cut  in  I  day,  but  this  were  a 
speshees  uv  igzadjurashan  whitch  eubb- 
surves  no  good  puppus  izcep  to  fritin  a 
man  and  gits  tisum  arter  a  tiem.  He 
sed  he  carrid  8  revolters  an  2  booj  nives 
on  his  pussnn  whenuwer  he  went  out  in 
the  streat,  and  ed vised  me  to  doo  the 
saim,  but  I  diden  hav  nuthin  to  bay  no 
weepuns  with,  whitch  tellin  him,  he  gose 
and  bize  me  a  bigg  gunn  loodened  with 
grawil  and 'tacks,  but  I  got  erestid  the 
ferst  day  I  shoaldud  itt,  and  he  had  to 
gitt  me  outn  the  hands  of  the  Jestia  qt 
the  Pees  agin,  arfter  whitch  he  got  me 
a  boss  pistui,  whitch  he  maid  me  carry 
it  doun  my  back  in  tween  my  shoalder 
blaids  to  keep  from  bein  ubservd,  tharbj 
givin  me  uv  a  heap  nv  inkunveenynntB, 
owin  to  the  thing  droppin  konstontly 
doun  intoo  my  britches  twel  I  had  to  tie 
the  butt  eend  uv  it  with  a  twien  string, 
which  I  hilt  in  my  ban  all  the  tiem,  and 
then  I  felt  free  to  fase  a  frounin  wirl  ut 
all  the  Plugg  Uglis  in  kreashin. 

Thar  wnz  I  amewsment  that  it  mite  ut 
hav  cunsold  roe,  but  fer  I  thing.  The 
Captul  yard  and  the  Presey dint's  yard 
bein  all  grean  and  the  wether  bein  pies- 
zint  uv  a  evenin,  a  bigg  ban  uv  mewsle- 
shiners,  drest  in  red  cotes  like  the  Brit- 
tish,  whitch  it  ar  calld  the  Mreen  Ban, 
yust  to  cum  wunst  or  twist  a  weak  and 
pla  to  hunduds  and  thousuns  uv  peepil 
that  flockt  to  heer  am,  awl  the  bew^  and 
the  shiverulry  uv  the  sitty  bein  thar, 
prantzin  and  pradin  and  shoin  off  thar 
fine  clothes,  and  little  gals  in  short  frocks 
and  hoops  runnin  up  and  doun,  op  and 
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donn,  lively  as  crickito,  and  evrry  thing 
gay  is  it  posbly  cood  be.  But  I  diden 
injoy  it  nun.  Mayan  warnt  thar,  and 
then  agin  I  ware  thinkin  uv  my  skeem, 
hoam,  dets,  and  a  heap  ut  trubbilsum 
things. 

One  eavnin  when  the  Ban  ware  playin 
at  the  Pressydint's  grounds,  I  lookt  over 
the  wall  and  thar,  on  a  littil  hill,  set  a 
passel  uv  Injuns,  squottid  doun  on  sum 
rock,  smoakin  thar  pipes,  watchin  the 
fashenubbil  croud,  and  thinkin  ny  thar 
oan  thots.  It  ware  a  moanful  site  to 
sea,  Billy — when  a  feller  wremembud 
that  wunst  apun  a  tiem  all  the  grat«  sit- 
ty  UT  Washintnn  yewst  to  blong  to  them 
Injuns'  4-farthers,  and  now  nar  one  ut 
um  oand  anuf  Ian  thar  to  digg  um  a 
gralTO.  Me  and  them  apeard  to  be  like 
wun  anuther  fer  retchidness.  They  had 
loss  thar  pozesshuns  and  I  had  dun  loss 
my  hoaps.  They  wue  fer,  fer  away  fum 
hoam,  and  so  wuz  I.  They  had  no  frens, 
and  I  had  no  munny,  and  I  ware  goin  to 
say  frens  nuther,  but  I  wont  say  that.- 
And  thar  the  bewtyfull  musick  playd  an 
the  pritty  ladis  and  the  hansum  gentil- 
men  and  the  happy  childun  walkt  to  the 
soun  UT  it,  and  thar  wuz  me  and  them 
po  Injuns  lookin  moanfully  on,  hevvy- 
hartid  anuf,  Billy,  and  two  hcTry — feelin 
we  had  no  rite  to  be  whar  soe  mutch  in- 
joy mint  ware  goin  on  and  nuthin,  nuthin 
to  look  forward  to.  I  cood  a  oryd  think- 
in  about  it,  and  went  away  sorrerfuU — 
both  fer  myself  and  them  po  Injuns. 

But  whut  wust  a  flicktid  me  and  jobbd 
me  doun  intoo  the  Terry  gulp  ut  disparr, 
wer  not  so  mutch  the  want  ut  munny  an 
bein  away  from  hoam  and  all  that,  but 
this,  Billy.  Wun  day,  that  ar  ball-heded 
ole  gentilmin  whitch  I  tole  yew  ware  the 
bo  UT  Mis  Saludy  Trungil,  and  whitch 
he  wars  them  gole  specks  I  menshind, — 
wun  day,  he  cum  to  me,  and  haTin  heerd, 
I  nuvver  cood  tell  how,  about  my  skeam, 
entud  into  konTussashin  with  me  about 
it.  After  a  good  eel  ut  persuashin  I 
jes  canninly  tole  him  all  the  hole  bizniss 
frum  beginnin  to  een,  and  eaTen  took 
and  showd  him  the  thing  itself.  He 
keerfully  lookt  at  it,  and  sed  it  showd 
a  oncommun  amount  ut  tallent  indead, 
but   then   he  shuk   his    ball-hed,    and 


makin  me  go  to  his  'apartmint,  whar 
he  had  a  reeul  liberry  ut  books  a  lay- 
in  on  the  flo,  and,  takin  out  wun  ut 
the  largist  Tolyums,  red  me  the  histry  ut 
the  subjick,  whitch  it  apears,  so  fur  frum 
bein  aridganul  with  me,  haT  ockyupide 
the  mines  ut  men  frum  the  tiem  ut  Tu- 
ber Kane  to  the  pressint  day.  Then  he 
ixplained  and  pruned  to  me  how,  in  the 
Terry  nacher  ut  things,  the  skeam  ware 
impossabul  and  nuvTer  nuvver  cood  be 
dun  by  noboddy  on  top  of  the  erth,  I 
diden  keer  how  smart  and  edjyukatid 
they  wuz.  He  sholy  ar  a  kine  and  senta- 
abul  ole  gentilmin,  and  sich  I  tole  him, 
tho'  my  hart  ware  fitt  to  brake  at  the 
Terry  momint.  He  sed  that  thousuns 
UT  peepil  had  cum  to  Wash  in  tun  on  the 
saim  bizniss  pecisely,  and  he  had  sean 
wun  UT  um,  a  misubul  blind  man  frum 
Kaintucky,  the  day  befo.  He  istablisht 
to  my  inti  satisfackshun  that  the  mo  a 
man  thinks  ut  this  heer  kind  ut  a  skeam 
the  wnss  it  ar  fer  him,  and  ef  he  keaps 
on  he  ar  certin  to  go  distracktid. 

I  hilt  out  is  long  is  I  cood,  but  finely 
I  was  bleest  to  cave  in.  So,  Billy  all  my 
Tizyuns  ut  welth  and  happaniss  wuz  tee- 
totuly  smasht  feruvyer  and  feruvver  mo. 
I  had  nuthin  to  doo  but  go  back  hoam 
and  skratch  the  saim  po  man's  back 
whar  I  had  alwais  skratched.  Thar  wuz 
no  help  fer  it,  nun,  not  the  leetlist  teen- 
chy  bit  UT  a  shadder  ut  it.  It  ware  a 
mortil  blow.  It  hert  me  mo  then  the 
tiem  you  all  cut  doun  the  sickamo  whar 
I  was  up  try  in  to  git  a  kewn  outen  his 
holler,  and  ef  I  had'nt  bin  flung  in  the 
lap  UT  the  tree  when  it  failed,  Td  a  bin 
killd  beyond  redempshun.  You  recko- 
lect  I  ware  ded  any  way  fer  haf  a  day. 

All  ware  certny  OTer  now.  Mozia,  po 
oreetur,  had  cum  to  Washintug,  maid  a 
foul  UT  himself,  spent  all  his  munny  and 
mo  besides,  coodin  git  away,  and  the 
hole  erth  wuz  blac  befo  him  is  the  back 
UT  a  chimbly.  It  ware  a  tiem  what  tride 
men's  soles.  It  wuz  dubbil  and  twistid 
mizry  and  wo.  I  hoap  and  pray  you'll 
nuvver  git  in  no  sitch  trubbil,  ner  cnny 
boddy  elts,  izcept  it  wuz  the  meanist 
man  that  UTver  lived. 

Havin  giv  up  all  idee  ut  my  skeam, 
hatin  ut  it  in  fac,  I  tuc  the  thing  outen 
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my  tranc  and  flinged  it  outen  the  winder, 
but  Noahrer,  is  I  arfterwoods  foun,  geth- 
erd  it  up  and  saivd  it  far  hirself.  But 
what  she  wantid  with  it  I  dunno.  She 
did  her  verrj  bess  to  keap  my  sperrits 
np,  but  I  ware  in  the  lo  grouns  uv  sorrer 
and  coodint  git  outen  um  all  I  and  she 
cood  doo.  Butt  I  shill  alwais  love  her 
fer  it.  Wimmin,  Billy,  is  the  AU-heelin 
Intmint  uv  the  wirl ;  ef  it  twarnt  fer 
them  we  men  fokes  wood  all  hav  long 
sence  departid  this  life  with  ring-wur- 
rum  uv  the  sole,  and  gone  to  the  land  uv 
shaddus  scabby  all  over  our  harts,  with 
the  7  ear  eetch  broke  out  so  bad  that  no 
amount  uv  brimstone  doun  belo  cood 
uvver  cure  us. 

Driv  to  desprashun  by  cummin  out  at 
the  little  eend  uv  the  hon  with  my  skeam, 
I  maid  the  most  ankshus  inkwiris  arfter 
niunny,  try  in  fer  to  borry  sum  uv  it. 
Then,  fer  the  ferst  ticm,  I  cum  to  a 
nollidge  uv  the  fac  that  th&  hole  toun  uv 
"Washintun  are  broke  all  to  peecis,  sold 
in  a  deed  uv  truss,  bankrup  intily.  Oans 
sed  he  diden  hav  no  munny,  sed  Melloo 
diden  hav  nun,  Argruff  ware  goned 
away,  sed  noboddy  diden  have  nun,  ix- 
cep  it  twuz  sum  men  whar  makes  a  livin 
by  lendin  uv  it  at  20  pur  sent  a  month. 
Its  the  plain  truth,  Billy,  that  thar's 
men  in  Washintun  which  spends  thar 
lives  in  ruinin  the  po  clucks,  lendin 
nm  munny  at  enawmus  intruss,  manid- 
jin  60  that  they  keep  konstunt  payin  and 
nuvver  do  pay  out,  bullyin  uv  um  too 
in  the  most  shameful  manner.  I  tell  you, 
ef  the  haf  I  beers  is  the  trooth,  thees 
bear  men  is  devvels  incarnitt,  and  one 
uv  um  in  ptickler  is  sitch  a  cole-blud- 
did,  remawsless,  diabollikle,  infunnil, 
konfoundid  ole  villin  uv  a  feen  that  it 
wood  giv  me  unaloid  plezure  to  menshin 
his  naim  and  ixpooze  him  to  the  papers 
and  to  the  skorn  and  indignashun  uv 
mankine.  It  orter  be  dun,  and  sumbod- 
dy  will  do  it  sum  uv  these  dais,  and  then 
I  doo  hoap  and  pray  that  the  pecpil  will 
jis  taik  him  and  all  that's  like  him  and 
bern  um  to  ashes  in  the  publick  squarr. 
It  twoodin  be  no  mo  then  what  they  de- 
Burves,  and  it  wood  be  a  treetin  uv  um 
a  heap  kinder  than  thay  has  treetid  the 
po  clucks  fer  yeers  and  yeers. 


That  this  sort  uv  a  thing  shood  be 
countnuntst  in  a  Crisishun  land  ar  sum- 
thin  I  kinnot  acount  fer.  The  fac  that 
hunduds  and  hunduds  uv  abil  boddid 
yung  men  (sum  uv  um  is  old  and  week 
tho,)  shood  let  this  thing  run  on  withoat 
makin  enny  atemp  to  put  a  stop  to  it, shod 
let  a  fiew  rich  ole  devvels  to  rule  um 
with  a  wrod  uv  iun — this  fac  shose  the 
abjec  sporrit,  and  chickin-hartid  sort  uv 
men  whar  lives  in  toun.  Stay  at  hoam 
Billy,  whar  you  kin  be  free  and  frade  uv 
nuthin  that  draws  the  breth  uv  life. 

But  what  wuz  cuyus  and  onakoant- 
ibul  to  me,  ware  the  suckumunts  folrin 
— that  the  verry  thing  whitch  desturbd 
my  mine  and  which  it  made  me  so  cegur 
to  borry  munny,  were  the  verry  thing 
that  nuvver  happind  to  me.  I  ode  fer 
bode  and  fer  wroom  wrent  and  washin 
and  uther  things  to  vayus  and  sundre 
peepill,  I  ode  um,  and,  coz  yew  diden  sea 
the  munny,  kep  on  a  owin  um  mo  and 
mo,  and  nar  one  ut  um  dund  me.  Day 
arfter  day,  I  kep  on  ixpectin  uv  um  to 
doo  it.  Thinx  I  to  day  I'll  ketch  it  ser- 
tin,  and  whut  two  say  I  dunno.  But 
they  diden  do  it — they  nuvver  did  dun  me 
wujist,  Warnt  this  etraindge  ?  It  skeerd 
me ;  I  diden  knew  what  to  maik  uv  it 
Tellin  Oans  about  it,  it  alorad  him  two. 
He  wremarkd,  he  sais  the  like  uv  it  nuv- 
ver had  happind  in  Washintun  fum  the 
foundashin  uv  the  sitty.  Melloo  sed 
sum  thin  ware  wrottin  in  Dennmok,  ser- 
tin.  But  nun  uv  us  kood  akount  fer  it, 
and  yo  letter  not  a  cummin,  me  and  tho 
postmoster  kep  on  a  quarlin  thro  the 
whole  in  his  winder,  (I  had  a  gud  mine 
to  job  a  stick  in  his  drottid  eye  fer  him,) 
So  I  jis  went  long,  leevin  things  to  Prov> 
vydents  pritty  mutch. 

Endurin  uv  thees  miserbal  dais,  I 
walkt  and  walkt  and  walkt,  awl  the  tiem, 
to  cam  my  mine  ef  posbil  and  git  ahed 
uv  the  site  uv  so  menny  peepil  whitch 
the  site  uv  um  maid  me  mad  is  fier.  la 
fac  evvry  thing  frettid  and  destrest  me. 
I  diden  have  no  pease  day  nor  nite,  no- 
whar,  nor  with  ennyboddy,  unlest  it 
wuz  Noahrer,  whitch  I  liked  her  better 
and  more  betterer  evvry  day.  I  walkt 
doun  to  a  plase  they  calls  the  Knavy 
Yawd,  and  sean  the  kannuns  and  the 
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kannun  bawlu  by  the  milyuns,  and  ihe 
shipR  and  things,  but  it  dun  me  no  good. 
I  Bean  urn  makin  uy  brass  nails  thar  fas- 
ter then  jou  kin  shell  pees,  but  it  jis 
frettid  me.  I  went  to  a  plais  naimd 
Jawdge  toun,  a  damdabul  horrid  plais  as 
nyver  wuz  bilt  npun  top  tbegroun,  quiut 
is  the  graive  and  dertj  is  a  hogg  penn, 
and  bein  thar  maid  me  feel  like  I  had 
the  pawlzy.  I  wundud  how  humins  coed 
live  thar.  I  went  to  sevril  berryin  grouns, 
but  the  toomstoans  urritatid  me. 

When  uvver  I  walkt  about  I  carrid  my 
boss  pistul  doun  my  bac,  reddy  and  wil- 
lin  to  incownter  the  Devvil,  and  all  his 
gang  uv  rowdis  whitch  they  ar  cawld 
Ramms,  ef  nesseserry,  becoz  I  fi^lt  like 
fitein  all  the  tiem  and  evvry  boddy.  But 
no  boddy  didden  pester  me  nun  izcep  it 
twuz  beggers,  whitch  jest  is  sune  is  I 
had  dun  spent  every  singul  soUiterry 
sent  I  had  in  kreashun,  begun  to  cum 
rite  arfter  me,  consoun  thar  dirty  soles ! 
I  giv  uni  a  pees  uv  my  mine  pritty  plane- 
ly,  but  they  diden  seam  to  hav  no  mun- 
ny,  but  kontinyud  arfter  me  evvry  day 
uv  the  wirl  (Mis  Saludy  sais  Oans  and 
Melloo  imploid  nm  to  doo  it,  but  taint 
so,)  makin  uv  me  so  fuyus  twuz  mutch 
is  I  cud  doo  to  keap  frum  blowin  thar 
miserubbul  ole  branes  outen  thar  good 
fer  nuthin  ole  beds  uv  um,  plaig  talk 
um  I  ding  um  I 

My  favrit  wawk,  tho,  ware  doun  to  the 
rivvur  at  the  warf  whar  the  steem  botes 
cum  that  cum  frum  ole  Ferjinny.  I  ust 
to  go  thar  and  set  and  think  how  happy 
the  day  wood  be  when  I  cum  to  go  hoam 
agin,  and  thar  I'd  immadjin  myself  goin 
back  so  eesy,  ferst  on  the  Orindgo  rode 
to  Ilitchmun,  then  the  Damdvile,  then 
the  Sowthside  to  Fomvil,  and  frum  thar 
to  Kerdsvil,  and  then  rite  smac  hoam — it 
seamd  like  nuthin.  But  when  I  kum  to 
wremember  I  diden  hav  a  sent,  then  it 
ware  impossybul,  intily  so,  and  I  mite 
is  well  hav  bin  in  the  Mune  fer  enny 
chants  thar  wuz  to  git  bac.  It  cumfittid 
me  rite  smart  tho  to  set  thar  and  look 
and  look  and  look  twards  hoam  fer  howrs 
at  a  tiem,  and  ef  it  haden  bin  fer  the 
Washintun  Monyumint  whitch  it  seamd 
to  bee  konstunt  wotchio  me,  I  shood  mity 
nigh  hay  injawed  myself  thar. 


One  mornin  I  went  doun  thar  rite  erly 
and  set  way  out  on  the  bac  part  uv  a  ole 
steem  bote  whar  noboddy  cooden  sea  me 
and  ass  me  no  questchuns.  It  ware  a 
powful  cool  day  fer  the  tiem  uv  ear,  ma- 
kin uv  me  mo  mellunkolly  then  I  uvver 
had  been  in  awl  my  life.  Peard  to  me 
like  my  tiem  had  cum,  and  I  diden  keer 
ef  it  had.  I  thot  about  you  all,  Billy. 
"  Ef  I  has  ar  a  fren  in  the  wirl,"  I  sais 
to  myself,  "  it  ar  Billy  Ivvins.  But  he 
aint  rote  to  me,  and  he  aint  goin  too.  I 
wreckin  they  wreckin  Tm  ded,  and  I 
wisht  too  grashus  I  wuz.  I'd  better  be 
ded  than  suffer  whut  I  has  induode."  I 
fergivd  yew  all,  Billy,  but  my  hart  wuz 
sick,  mighty  sick.  The  sun  went  under 
the  klowds  and  stade  thar,  and  the  wind 
blowd  cold  is  ice,  chillin  me  to  the  verry 
marrow.  I  hoapd  it  wood  freeze  me  ded. 
But  thar  I  sot,  watchin  the  miserbul  riv- 
ver  that  looked  so  cold  and  so  much  uv 
it,  raovin  up  and  doun,  up  and  doun, 
all  the  tiem,  like  the  bressuv  a  man  with 
the  knewmony  or  ploorisy  fetch  in  his 
breth  short.  So  the  cold  rivvur  kep 
breethen,  like  it  ware  in  trubbil,  had 
scan  a  heep  uv  trubbil  and  mo  wuz  a 
cummin.  And  then,  way,  way  off  yon- 
dur,  whar  hevvin  and  erth  cum  together, 
it  lookt  dark  and  shet  up,  like  a  hous 
whar  the  peepil  haden  jis  gone  to  cherch 
and  wuz  cummin  bac  bime  by,  but  like 
theyd  gawn  away  fer  good  and  all.  It 
ware  mo  then  I  cood  bar,  Billy.  I  drapt 
my  bed,  not  cryin,  but  grownin  in  the 
growns  uv  unbarabul  agny  uv  sperrit. 

It  wuz  cleen  dark  befo  I  lookt  up  agin. 
I  diden  want  to  go  back  to  toun.  But  I 
diden  wanter  stay,  so  I  walks  mecanny- 
kly  along,  seein  and  heerin  uv  nuthin, 
ropt  in  my  own  miserbul  fealins.  Pres- 
intly  I  beers  a  loud  holrin  and  seas  a 
brite  lite,  and,  lookin,  I  seas  about  too 
hundud  rowdis  getherd  roun  a  barl  uy 
tarr,  a  burnin  in  a  opin  plais.  One  uv  . 
um  hollers  at  me,  "  Hello  you  dam 
Plugg,  whar  you  goin  ?"  It  sot  me  on 
fier  at  wunst — it  ware  the  verry  thing  I 
wantid. 

"  Cum  on  1"  I  sais,  "  cum  on !  you 
villins,  I  doant  keer  how  menny.  You 
aint  a  goin  to  run  over  me,  sertin.  Cum 
OQ ;  I  be  dad  shimd  ef  I  doant  maik  ros- 
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oul-braneB  oheep  in  Washintan  is  osh- 
turs." 

Sho  nuf,  they  cam  a  rannin  and  hol- 
rin  like  they  wuz  goin  to  eet  me  rite  up. 
But  I  ware  pepard  fer  urn  thoo.  My 
hoBS-pistul  had  dun  slipt  way  doan,  bat 
I  foun  the  string,  and  wux  a  drawin  ay 
her  keerfully  ap,  when  they  got  so  clost 
to  me,  I  gived  a  hard  jirk,  and  thar  ware 
a  ixploshun  like  sumboddy  had  blastid 
the  roc  av  Gibbrawltur  and  the  Blew- 
ridje  wide  opin,  and  I  node  no  mo.  In 
the  werds  av  the  poitry, 

Silunts,  like  a  Pole-tis  cum 
Toe  heel  the  bloze  uv  soun. 

When  I  camd  two,  I  wuz  a  layin  in 
my  oan  bed  in  my  oan  wroom  and  the 
wroom  ware  full  av  kumpny.  Things 
all  lookt  like  thees  beer  insides  ut  thees 
beer  glass  balls  they  has  on  parler  tabils, 
and  peerd  like  my  centsis  wuz  oaten  my 
hed  and  a  settin  on  top  uv  the  bed  bode 
UY  the  bed,  a  lookin  doun  at  my  ORn  self 
like  I  ware  sumboddy  elts  in  glass  is 
well  is  the  wrest  uv  the  cumpny.  Thar 
wuz  Oans  and  Melloo,  Miss  Saludy  and 
her  sistur,  the  luvly  littel  Indanner  gearl, 
the  too  bewtyful  marrid  ladis,  and  the 
ole  ball-heddid  ole  gentilmun — all  a  look- 
in  at  me.  And  Noahrer  she  sot  rite  at 
the  side  uv  my  bed. 

''  How  pail  he  is,"  sais  one  av  the  la- 
dis. 

"  No  wandir,"  sais  Oans,  "  afler  him  a 
losin  ate  gallungs  uv  blud." 

**  Po  feller  I"  sais  the  ladis. 

''Reckin  he'll  djV  sais  the  littil 
Trungil. 

*'  Die  I"  sais  Melloo,  **  not  a  bit  uv  it. 
He's  sich  a  good,  simpil  mindid  anemil, 
he  dont  know  how  to  die.  You'd  hav  to 
giv  him  a  set  uv  printid  instruckshins, 
with  a  smal  mapp  uv  the  wrout,  and  evin 
then,  ten  cbansis  to  one,  he'd  git  loss. 
Tou'd  hav  to  doo  is  they  doo  in  my  coun- 
try, send  a  boy  with  him  to  show  him  the 
way." 

*'  Ton  orter  be  ashamed  to  talk  that  a 
way,"  sais  littil  Indanner. 

•*  Well,"  he  sais,  "  I  will,  ef  you  say 


so. 
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"In  fac,"  sais  Oans,  "he's  in  grait 
dainjur.' 
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^'Hieshl"  BUS   the  far-har'd  mari^ 

lady,  "  he  knows  what  yon  talkin'  'boat.'' 

"No  he  dont,"  wreplise  Oans,  "he'a 

lookt  jest  that  a  way  fer  the  lass  weak. 

but  intily  oaten  his  hed." 

"  Git  up  frum  thar,  gearl,"  sus  Mim 

Saludy,  "  and  lemme  smooth  his  pillar." 

I  see  Noahrer's  eye  flassh  fier  and  the 

culler  cam  crimsan  to  her  cheak,  bat  she 

anserd  verry  perlitely : 

"  His  piller  is  nise  anaf,  Hiss,  and  the 
Docther  sais  he  mashnt  be  dishtabd, 
MisSy"  she  sais. 

"  I  doo  bleeve  the  gearl's  in  lav  with 
Mozis,"  sais  Miss  SiJady  to  one  of  the 
ladis. 

"  Its  a  spakin  fer  yeself,  ye  ar  Miss," 
ansers  Noahrer,  very  cold  and  sharp. 

And  then,  Billy,  ewryihing  £ided 
away  agin. 

The  nex  thing  I  wremembers,  it  ware 
nite,  and  no  candil  in  the  wroom,  only  a 
feebil  lite  cummin  frum  the  stoav.  Sam 
boddy  ware  talkin  rite  clost  to  me. 

"Poor,  poor  boy!  So  fur  away  fram 
hoom.  No  farther  ner  mother  ner  broth- 
ers ner  sisturs ;  all  aloan  beer  in  this 
grate  sitty,  and  nun  but  a  servant  gearl 
to  wotch  over  him.  The  good  Lord  keep 
gard  over  him  and  pertect  and  saiv  him." 
It  ware  Noahrer,  Billy,  and  she  waz  a 
cryin.  She  bent  over  and  kist  me.  I 
sais  nuthin,  but  I  thot  thots.  Then  she 
went  off  a  littil  ways  and  kneeld  doan  by 
a  cheer — she  wuz  a  prayin  fer  me.  I  lud 
rite  still,  but  the  teers  run  like  rain,  soft 
teers  that  cum  eesy  and  plentiful  and  don 
me  good  to  cry  um.  I  nuvver  knowd  belb 
that  en ny boddy  cood  cry  them  kind  qt 
teers,  which  wuz  so  plesint  and  relievin. 
A  good  menny  other  pittyfol  things 
happind  in  this  way,  Billy,  when  nobod- 
dy  didn't  bleeve  I  had  enny  idee  uv  what 
ware  goin  on,  fer  I  wuz  that  weak  I  didn't 
keer  evin  to  move,  much  mo  speek. 

How  I  cum  to  be  in  this  deplobol  con- 
dishin,  Oans  arflerwuds  told  me.  He's 
got  him  a  onkil  which  Itvs  in  the  sitty,  a 
ole  gentilmun  ov  onhappy  sperrits  but 
bavin  ov  a  kine  warm  heart,  and  this 
beer  onkil  wuz  a  goin  hoam  the  nite  I 
met  them  rowdis  bumin  uv  the  tarr  barl, 
and  foon  me,  and  had  me  took  hoam,  mo 
ded  then  alive.    I  jedge  the  hoas  pistQl> 
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which  Oans  had  loadened  it  to  the  muzzil 
with  brass  tax,  went  off  when  I  jerkt  it — 
bnstid  all  to  flinders,  cuttin  opin  a  bigg 
▼ane  in  m  j  hed  or  nake,  and  mighty  nigh 
killin  ny  me.  When  I  ware  foun,  nuthin 
ware  lef  uv  the  hind  part  uy  my  cloaths, 
sais  Oans,  but  my  kote  koller  and  the  heels 
UT  my  boots,  and  them  had  bin  on  fier, 
bat  got  put  out  with  my  oan  blud.  His 
unkil  ar  uy  opinyun  that  sum  uy  the 
rowdis  must  uy  hay  suffurd  is  well  is  my- 
self, thar  bain  a  good  eal  uy  loose  flesh 
layin  aroun,  which,  fer  a  marikle,  nun  uy 
it  cum  frum  me,  the  1  wuz  scorcht  horribil. 

I  wont  giy  you  no  mo  pticklers  tel  I  see 
you,  which,  thank  the  Lord,  will  be  in  a 
fei^  dais  frum  this  tiem.  Kneethur  will 
I  tell  you  how  Noahrer  wotcht  and  nusst 
me  the  hole  tiem  like  I  had  bin  her  far- 
ther, or  her  bruther,  or  a  littil  chile  uy 
her  oan,  hirin  uy  anuther  gearl  her  oan 
self  to  tend  to  the  hous.  Ef  she  hadent 
bin  pritty,  ef  she  hadint  bin  smart,  I'd 
a  bin  bleest  to  luy  her  for  this.  But  whut 
techt  me  deapist,  ware  when  I  got  well 
and  she  giy  me  yo  letter  hayin  uy  the 
munny  in  it.  Oans  hapnin  to  cum  in 
about  that  tiem,  I  told  him  secritly,  fer  I 
diden  want  Noahrer  to  put  herself  to  no 
mo  trubbel  about  me,  to  tell  the  lanlord 
ay  the  Mlntzpie  to  cum  heer  I  wantid  to 
sea  him.  So  he  cum  and  I  jis  handid 
him  the  munny,  makin  no  apoUigy  fer 
not  payin  him  befo,  becos  I  ware  too  weak 
to  talk  much. 

"Why,  haow's  this,"  he  sais,  talkin 
Yankee, "  I  guess  ye  dont  owe  me  nuthin. 
I  calclate  yere  rite  squar  up  to  the  day. 
You  sent  me  sum  munny  by  that  gearl 
yistiddy." 

Noahrer  run  outen  the  wroom. 

"  Well,"  he  sais,  "  goodby.  I  got  no 
tiem  to  chat.  Hope  you'll  be  a  out  in 
few  dais,"  and  away  he  went  like  a  steem 
injine  is  he  is. 

When  the  truth  cum  out,  which  it  diden 
cum  eesy,  becos  she  tride  to  lay  it  on  sum 
boddy  elts,  but  it  ware  boun  to  cum  soon- 
er or  later,  I  foun  that  Noahrer  had  took 
the  munny  her  Pa  sent  her  to  cum  huam 
to  Hand  on,  and  had  paid  my  bode,  my 
wroom  wrent,  my  washin  and  all  with  it, 
spendin  uy  nigh  onto  a  hundud  dollers 
and  a  most  eyery  cent  she  had,  fer  me. 


My  mine  were  maid  up  arfter  this,  ef 
it  hadint  bin  befo.  Soon  is  I  got  well 
enuf  to  walk  bout  my  wroom  pritty  strong, 
I  gethurd  all  my  ennergis  fer  the  effnt, 
but  the  minnit  I  got  to  the  pint  to  speek 
the  cole  chills  and  pusprashin  broke  oat 
and  I  had  to  say  nuthin.  Fo  or  fiey  tiems 
this  aourd,  tel  at  last  I  got  rite  mad  with 
myself  fer  bein  uy  sich  a  cowerd,  and 
befo  I  knowd  I  sais  out  loud  : 

**  Noahrer  1" 

And  I  sed  it  so  feerse  she  jumpt  up 
frum  whar  she  wuz  a  settin  sowin,  not 
knowin  whut  to  maik  uy  it.  I  ware  stan- 
din  up  too.  I  told  her  I  ment  ennything 
elts  but  to  speek  to  her  harshly,  and  then 
ketchin  holt  uy  both  her  nise  plump,  lit- 
til hands,  I  sed — I  dunno  whut  I  sed — 
I  koted  her,  trimblin  all  the  tiem  tel  I 
coud  hardly  stand  up.  She  ware  bleest 
to  see  I  ware  in  erniss,  and  then  she  cum- 
menst  a  trimblin  too.  Her  culler  cum 
and  went  like  fier  tryin  to  ketch — she 
hung  back  like  a  gate  with  a  bad  fall — 
but  when  she  cum,  I  tell  you  she  cum. 
That  gate  slatcht  too  like  it  ware  nuyyer 
goin  to  be  opin'd  no  mo  feruyyer.  I  must 
uy  hay  kist  her  a  thousing  uy  tiems. 

Billy,  thar's  barm  in  Gilyud,  Billy— 
thar's  a  feezeeshun  thar  surtin.  The 
docktur  frum  that  deestric  hay  bin  prac- 
tisin  on  me  fer  mo'n  a  week,  and  I'm  a 
mendin  wrappidly.  Git  yo  Ma  and  cus- 
sin  Fanne  to  go  oyer  to  my  hous  and 
maik  the  folks  cleen  up  is  cleen  is  deen 
kin  be.  I  and  Noahrer  am  a  cummin 
shortly.  I  forgiys  myself  fer  her  saik 
fer  cummin  heer  to  Washintun  with  my 
pleggid  skeem,  but  I  shell  be  consoundid 
gladd  to  git  back  to  ole  Buckingame  and 
breeth  the  ar  rite  fresh  frum  Willisis 
mountin  wunst  mo. 

We  wuz  marrid  a  few  dcus  ago,  marrid 
in  cherch,  not  by  no  Cathlic  but  by  a 
reglur  Baptiss,  Noahrer  sayin  she'd  do 
ennything  to  plees  me,  and  as  fer  wrelid- 
gin,  she'd  alwais  bin  a  Protestunt,  altho' 
she  went  to  the  Cathlic  cherch.  A  lardge 
cumpny  uy  ladis  and  jentilmen  frum  the 
Mintzpi  cum  to  atend  the  serremony,  but 
Oans,  which  I  had  ptickly  countid  apun 
him,  ickskewsed  himself  on  acount  of  bis- 
niss,  he  bein  uy  a  cluk,  you  know.  The 
marridje  wuz  a  goin  on  yery  nise,  altho' 
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I  ware  rite  smartly  skeered  and  week  in 
the  knees,  when  I  heers  a  turbul  fuss  be- 
hine  me,  and  the  nex  thing  sumboddy 
had  dun  coUard  me.  Tarnin  roun,  I 
seen  a  big  ole  gentilmun,  mighty  red  in 
the  fais,  shakin  me  by  the  collar,  shakin 
a  gole-heddid  kain  in  my  nose,  and  holrin 
with  a  most  a  powful  vbis: 

"  I  ferbid  the  serremony !  I  ferbid  it. 
He  shell  not  marry  my  dawter.  You  vil- 
lin,"  he  sais  to  me,  "I've  cawt  you. 
I'll  teech  you,  you  scoundrul,  to  run  away 
with  a  gentlemun's  dawter.  Take  that, 
you  rosoull"  and  he  bungd  me  on  the 
nose  with  the  gole  hed  ut  his  kain. 

The  ladis  screamed  feerful,  and  little 
ole  Melloo  hollerd  out.  "  It's  a  mistaik,  a 
mistaik,  this  aint  yo  dawter.  Sir."  But 
Iknowd  he  ware  Noahrer's  farther,  which 
had  crost  the  sea  arfter  her,  but  I  didn't 
keer  who's  farther  he  wuz,  he  shoodint 
hit  me ;  so  I  drord  off,  and  I  ware  is  mad 
IS  the  devvil,  and  spanged  him  rite  in  the 
middle  uv  the  farrud  and  laid  him  cole. 
NuYver  wuz  thar  sich  a  fuss  uv  soreemin 
and  holrin — holrin  fer  the  pleeoe,  which 
they  didint  cum  a  tall. 

Noahrer  run  to  her  farther,  whar  he 
wuz  a  layin  flat  uv  his  back  on  the  flo,  to 
atend  to  him,  but  she  hadint  farly  techt 
him  befo  she  bounct  up  with  her  fais  full 
uv  the  most  intents  disgustt.  Twarnt  no 
farther  uv  hern,  twarnt  no  farther  uv  no- 
boddy,  it  ware  Oans — a  consoundid  villin 
uv  a  roscul !  which  had  gone  and  drest 
up  in  oleKongismun  Swomplans'  cloathes, 
buttnin  up  a  pillar  in  his  breechis  fer 
fatt,  barryin  his  gole-heddid  kain,  and  a 
pain  tin  uv  his  fais  wred  to  maik  out  he 
ware  mad,  and  cummin  play  in  that  fool 
trick  on  me  and  Noahrer.  I  wer  feerd  I 
had  kilt  him,  but  he  cum  to  his  centsis 
arfter  a  while,  and  wuz  well  anuf  to  be 
at  the  party  they  give  us  that  night  at 
the  Mintzpi,  tho'  he  had  a  bump  on 
his  farrud  which  it  maid  him  look  like  a 
yung  eunuchom.  Miss  Saludy  sed. 

His  horn  in  his  farrud,  and  my  bungd 
nose,  maid  urn  all  laff  mightly,  and  we 
injoyed  the  evenin  perdidjus.  Noahrer 
wuz  alowed  by  all  but  the  ladies  to  be  the 
prittiest  and  smartist  lady  thar,  the  gen- 
tilmen  all  fallin  in  love  with  her,  which 
maid  me  feal  prowd  as  I  dunno  whut. 


Ole  Swomplans  swo  he  wuz  goin  to  kill 
me  fer  my  widder,  but  he  ware  jest  a 
joakin. 

After  Oans  wuz  carrid  outen  the  chereh 
the  marridje  serrymony  perseedid  nisely 
to  the  verry  eend — we  wuz  made  tite  and 
fast  in  the  wholly  bons  uv  matrimunny 
whitch  it  wrejoyst  my  heart  ixseedinglj. 
When  the  cumpny  all  got  out  and  had 
dun  got  in  thar  has  and  Noahrer  in  hern, 
and  I  jest  about  to  follow  her,  Melloo 
ketcht  me  by  the  arm  and  took  me  one 
side,  sayin : 

"  Lcmme  congratulate  yon." 

"  Sertny,"  I  sais,  "jest  is  much  is  yoa 
please." 

"I  dont  mean  about  your  marridje, ^ut 
your  skeem,"  he  sais. 

S'l,  "  Brot  the  skeem !  I  nnvver  want 
to  heer  it  menshined." 

"Whut  I"  he  sais,  "  not  arfter  so  bril- 
lyunt  a  reulizashin  ut  it?" 

I  tole  him  I  did'n  understand  him — ^no 
mo  I  didnt. 

S'e,  "  Hav  you  lookt  at  your  wife  keer- 
fully  ?" 

"Well,"  I  sais,  "not  ptickly  as  yit" 

"I  mean  her  fais,"  he  sais. 

"  Sertny,"  I  sais,  "  I  kist  her  wonsL" 

"Did  you  notice  ennything pecuelyer 
about  her  fais?"  he  sais. 

S'l,  "  Nuthin,  izcept  it  twus  migh^ 
pritty  and  good." 

"  Well,"  he  sais,  "  unlest  she  diffors 
verry  grately  frum  enny  woman  I  uvver 
saw,  or  uvver  herd  uv,  you  will,  if  yoa 
igzamine  keerfully,  find  somewhar  be- 
tween the  nose  and  chinn  a  importunt  ap- 
perchur." 

"A  apperchurj"  I  sais. 

"  Yes,"  he  sais,  "  a  openin." 

"  Her  mouth  1"  I  ixdaims. 

"  Igzackly,"  sais  he,  "  and  tharein  lies 
the  compleat  foolfillmunt  uv  yo  akeam." 

S'l,  "  Goodness  nose  whut  you  mean  V* 

Sais  he,  "Tharin,  that  is,  in  that  thar 

apperchur  or  openin,  or  mouth,  and  in 

that  thar  openin  aloan  uv  all  places  in 

this  werld,  you  will   find   Pxrpstchil 

MOSHIN  I" 

In  haist  tel  we  meat, 

Yo  ole  frend, 

MOZIS  ADDUV3, 
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A   CHRISTMAS  MEMORY. 


BY   GEORGE   E.  BEN8EXET. 


I. 


'Twas  the  merry,  merry  Yule-tide, 
And  I  well  remember  now 

How  we  caught  the  little  maiden 
Under  the  mistletoe  bough. 


II. 


There  the  ivy  and  the  holly, 
With  the  berries  black  and  red, 

Wooed  the  gentle  sylvan. spirits 
From  the  rafters  overhead. 

III. 

There  entwined  about  the  laurel 
Shone  the  poet's  crown  of  bays, 

And  the  Christmas  tree  resplendent 
Stood  upon  the  flowered  dais. 

IV. 

Loud  arose  the  joyous  laughter, 
Cheerily  we  trolled  the  song, 

And  the  old  accustomed  pastimes 
Gaily  sped  around  the  throng. 


V. 


Blind-man's  buff,  and  thread  the  needle, 
Hunt  the  slipper,  shoe  the  marc, 

Feed  the  dove,  and  pay  the  forfeit, 
Gather  omens,  post  and  pair. 

VI. 

Still  the  merry,  merry  Yule-tide 

Glistens  in  its  early  prime ; 
Still  the  ivy  and  the  holly 

Give  their  tribute  to  the  time. 

VII. 

But,  oh,  where  the  little  maiden. 
Happiest  one  amid  the  bands'? 

She  is  sleeping  with  dead  flowers 
In  her  meekly  folded  bands. 
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ENGLISH    SURNAMES. 


A  glance  over  '*  Lower's  EDglieh  Sur- 
names" will  make  known  to  the  reader 
many  ourious  particulars  on  a  subject  in 
which  all  readers  take  an  interest.  The 
prefix,  Mac,  as  is  commonly  known,  is 
Scotch  for  "  Son  of.''  0'  is  the  Irish  for 
grandson. 

Per  "  Mac^'*  atqut  **  O,"  tu  verot  cognoicis 

HibernoSj 
His  duobtu  demptU,  nuUut  Hiberntu  adcMt. 

By  "  Mac"  and  **  O' "  you*ll  always  know 

True  Irishmen,  they  say ; 
For  if  they  lack  both  "  O'"  and  "Mac," 

No  Irishmen  are  they. 

Corresponding  to  the  Scotch  Mac,  are 
the  Dutch  Van,  German  Yon,  Welsh  Ap, 
Ncrman  Fitz,  Russian  Witz,  Polish  Shy. 
In  many  English  names  the  suffix,  Son, 
answers  the  same  purpose.  The  name 
Fitz-Roy  is  the  designation  of  the  ille- 
gitimate sons  of  kings.  Cromwell  was 
originally  Williams — a  Welch  name.  The 
Tcnerable  Bede  says  of  two  Saxon  Mis- 
sionary Apostles — "And  as  they  were 
both  of  one  devotion,  so  they  both  had 
one  name,  for  each  of  them  was  called 
Hewald,  yet  with  this  distinction,  taken 
from  the  color  of  the  hair,  that  one  was 
styled  Black  Hewald  and  the  other  White 
Hewald."  So  also  the  Black  Lees  and 
the  White  in  Virginia,  so  called  from 
their  complexion.  Lightfoot  was  proba- 
bly an  epithet  given  to  one  distinguished 
for  his  agility.  The  plural  is  Lightfoots, 
as  Mussulmans  is  of  Mussulman.  The 
question  has  been  asked  whether  the 
Lightfoot  family  of  Virginia  is  related  to 
that  of  Stepioe  t 

Sarname  is  an  additional  name :  thus 
the  first  of  the  Smiths  who  assumed  or 
received  a  surname,  we  may  suppose,  was 
previously  named  simply  John,  and  when 
the  surname  was  added,  he  became  known 
to  the  world  as  John  Smith.  Surnames 
were  introduced  into  England  in  the 
eleventh  century,  or  about  eight  hundred 
years  ago.  Before  that  time  each  man 
had  only  one  single  name.  The  unset- 
tled state  of  surnames  in  thoee  early 


transition  limes,  renders  it  difficolt  to 
trace  the  pedigree  of  any  English  family 
beyond  the  thirteenth  century.  The  in- 
gress of  the  Normans  introduced  Christ- 
ian names,  such  as  John,  Thomas,  James, 
&c.,  and  they  became  so  numerous  that 
surnames  became  indispensable  for  the 
purpose  of  distincUon.  In  the  household 
expenses  of  Eleanor,  Countess  ^  of  Mont- 
fort,  in  the  year  1265,  or  about  600  yean 
ago,  her  menials  appear  to  have  borne 
sobriquets  or  nick-names,  such  as  Hand, 
her  baker,  Hicque,  her  tailor,  Dobbe,  her 
shepherd,  and  her  carriers  or  messengen, 
important  servitors  when  there  was  no 
mail,  were  Diquon,  GK>bithesty,  Treabodi, 
and  Slingawai. 

Wilson  is  son  of  William,  and  appar- 
ently only  a  contraction  for  Williamson. 
In  "the  Coventry  Mysteries,"  an  old 
poem,  the  name  Dry-dust  occurs,  whence 
perhaps  was  derived  Sir  Walter  Sootfs 
Dryasdust.  In  the  same  poem  occurs 
the  name  Megge  Mery-Wedyr,  perhaps 
the  unde  derivatur  of  Megg  Merrilies  in 
Guy  Mannering.  Powell,  a  Welch  name, 
appears  to  have  been  formed  from  Ap- 
Howell,  i.  e.  the  Son  of  Howell ;  Price 
from  ApRhys;  Pritchard  from  ApIUeh* 
ard,  Pugh  from  ApHugh,  Parry  from 
Ap  Harry — all  these  being  Welch  names. 
Among  the  lower  and  middle  classes  in 
England  surnames  were  not  generally 
made  hereditary  till  the  era  of  the  Refor- 
mation; and  even  in  the  seventeenth 
century  some  families  in  Torkshire  took 
surnames  for  the  first  time. 

Donald  Gorm,  Scotch,  is  Blue  Donald. 
Among  names  introduced  from  Nor- 
mandy are  Devereux,  Seymour,  (from  SL 
Maure,)  and  Baskerville.  The  following 
are  derived  from  other  parts  of  France — 
Conrtenaye,  Bolcyn,  Chaworth,  Gorges. 
The  French  prefix  "de,"  or  "d"'  became 
obsolete  about  the  time  of  Henry  VT. 
when  the  title  Armiger  or  Esquire  was 
introduced,  as  William  Catesby  of  Cates- 
by,  Esq.  As  the  Squire  was  a  sort  of 
body-servant  to  the  Knight,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  Esq.  carries  with  it  much 
honor,    especially  at  the   present  day. 
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when  the  race  of  esquires  has  become  so 
Tery  numerous.  Mr.  or  Master  is  strictly 
speaking  nnscriptural ;  "Call  no  man 
Master;"  so  that  perhaps  it  is  best  to 
give  the  name  simply,  without  honorary 
prefix  or  suffix.  Good-taste  is  also  now, 
it  is  said,  discontinuing  the  frequent  use 
of  the  word  "  Sir." 

Spencer  is  from  Le  Despenser;  Nine- 
Teh  from  Ninus,  Rome  from  Romulus, 
Alexandria  from  Alexander  the  Great, 
Antioch  from  Antiochus,  Constantinople 
from  Constantino  the  Great.  These  are 
familiar  to  the  school-boy.  In  Virginia 
the  County  of  Spotsylvania  is  a  compound 
of  the  first  syllable  of  the  name  of  Gov- 
ernor Spotswood,  and  a  Latinized  word. 
The  Featherstonhaughs  of  Northumber- 
land, an  old  family,  who  figure  in  Dug- 
dale's  Baronage  of  England,  are  said  to 
be  descended  from  a  Saxon  Chieftain 
named  Frithestan,  who  denominated  his 
estate  Frithestanhaugh,  or  the  Hill  of 
Frithestan.  His  descendants  continuing 
in  possession  of  it  until  the  Norman 
period,  are  alleged  to  have  adopted  from 
it  the  hereditary  surname  of  Featherston- 
haugh. 

Birmingham  was  originally  Beorm-in- 
gaham,  the  home  of  the  sons  of  Beorm. 
The  name  "Brummagem"  is  only  in  use 
among  the  uneducated.  Bret  and  Breton 
are  from  Bretagne,  Burgoyne  from  Bur- 
gundy, Cornwallis  from  the  tin-mine 
county  of  Cornwall,  Fleming  from  Flan- 
ders, Gale  from  Ga^l,  (a  Scot.)  Janeway 
is  the  English  pronunciation  of  Genoese. 
The  name  of  Man  is  taken  from  the  Isle 
of  Man ;  the  Ruler  of  that  island  has 
been  styled  in  Homeric  language  "  the 
King  of  Men"  Moor  and  Morris  may 
be  derived  from  the  topographical  term 
"Moor."  The  name  is  variously  spelt 
Moor,  Moore,  More.  Morris  may  be  the 
same  with  Moor's,  that  is  son  of  Moor, 
as  Johns  or  Jones  is  son  of  John.  Some 
of  the  Morrises  are  supposed  to  be  of 
Moorish  blood.  The  Moores,  some  of 
them,  have  a  Moor  for  the  crest  of  their 
arms.  The  name  of  Rhodes  is  from  the 
island,  Scottifrom  Scotland,  Wight  from 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  Payne  (Pagan us) 
probably  given  to  some  Painim  in  the 
age  of  Uie  old  romances. 


Gipsey,  as  every  one  knows,  is  from 
Egypt,  the  country  from  which  those 
singular,  tinkering,  nomadic  charlatans 
are  supposed  to  have  first  emanated.  The 
surname  Kent  and  some  others  are  bor- 
rowed from  the  names  of  Counties.  Lon- 
don, Lester,  (Leicester,)  Blackburn, 
Wells,  Poole,  Hull,  Carlisle,  Lancaster, 
Warwick,  Bristowe,  (Bristol,)  Winches- 
ter, Rochester,  Lincoln,  Lewes,  Hastings, 
Hampton,  Huntingdon — are  derived  from 
names  of  towns  and  cities.  Battle, 
Coombs,  Clayton,  Deane,  Preston,  New- 
ton, Norton,  Sutton,  Washington — from 
villages  and  towns.  Eden,  Trent,  (also 
a  Huguenot  name,)  Grant,  Lund,  Ken- 
nett.  Shannon,  Lea,  Cam — from  rivers. 
Nash  is  a  corruption  of  Atten  ash.  Un- 
derbill from  Hill,  and  Underwood  of 
course  from  Wood. 

The  church  of  Llangollen  in  Wales  is 
said  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  CoUen-apGwy- 
nnawg-apClyndawg-apCowrda-apCaradoo 
Freichfras-apLlynn-Merim-apEinion-yrth 
apCunedha-Wledig — ^which  eclipses,  in 
euphonious  brevity,  the  Dutch  name, 
Inkeervankodsdornpanckinkadrachdern. 
Williams  is  William's  son,  Jones  is  John's, 
i.  e.  John's  son,  equivalent  to  Johnson. 
Harris  is  Harry's,  that  is  Harry's  son, 
&c.  John  Jones  has  numerous  name- 
sakes in  Wales,  the  militia-roll  of  one 
county  containing  35  John  Joneses  on  it, 
which,  it  is  supposed,  must  render  the 
calling  of  that  part  of  the  roll  rather  mo- 
notonous. There  was  a  large  village  said 
to  be  inhabited  wholly  by  Williamses. 

Bearne  signifies  a  wood.  Burg,  Burke, 
Borrow,  Burrows,  are  synonymous.  Bot- 
tle Anglo-Saxon  means  House.  New- 
bottle  was  toe  name  of  a  place  in  Glou- 
cester county,  Ya,,  said  to  have  been 
•semetime  the  residence  of  Bishop  Por- 
teas.  There  is  a  place  called  New-bottle 
in  Scotland.  It  is  equivalent  to  New- 
house.  Booth  in  Cheshire  signifies  House, 
and  is  still  in  common  use  to  signify  a 
temporary  structure  of  boards  or  boughs. 
Bottom  is  a  valley.  The  romantic  name 
of  Shufflebottom  is  Shaw-field-bottom, 
shaw  meaning  a  small  wood  or  oopse. 
Ramsbottom  signifies  valley  of  wild 
onions — a  sort  of  valley  which  would, 
perhaps,  not  be  very  desirable  for  horti- 
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coltural  or  gramineoas  purposes.  Ilig- 
ginbottom  belongs  to  the  same  category. 
The  introduction  of  Mr.  Grookshanks  to 
Mr.  Sheepshanks  was  a  contre-temps 
'*  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  history  of  the 
most  barbarous  ages.''  Briggs,  and 
Bridges,  and  Bridgman  are  from  bridge. 
Butts  are  marks  or  targets  for  archery. 
Camp  froni  campus  a  field.  Garr  in 
British,  wood — in  Anglo-Saxon,  a  rock. 
Cobb,  a  harbour.  Gotterel,  in  a  cottage. 
Croft,  a  small  enclosed  field.  Ravens- 
croft,  Qreencrofl;,  &c.  Grouch  was  a 
cross  anciently  set  up  at  the  intersection 
of  cross-roads.  Dean,  a  bushy  vale  or  a 
forest.  Dun  or  Dunn  a  down.  Garnett  a 
granary.  Gill  a  small  pebbly  rivulet,  a 
ravine  or  dell.  Hall  a  great  house.  Hay 
a  hedge.  Holmes,  flat  land.  Holt,  grove 
or  small  forest.  Malthus,  malt-house. 
Hook  is  topographical,  as  Sandy-Hook, 
±^aulus-Hook,  &c.  From  Atte  Hook  is 
probably  derived  Tooke,  the  assumed 
surname  of  John  Home  Tooke.  Lisle 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Lee,  Legh, 
Leigh,  Lea — ^a  pasture. 

"The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the 
Ua." 

Lynch,  a  small  hanging  wood.  Mead  or 
Meade,  a  meadow.  Moss,  a  moor.  Penn, 
top  of  a  hill.  Peel,  a  pool,  and  on  the 
Scottish  border  a  moated  fort.  A  peel- 
house  was  one  built  for  securing  the  in- 


habitants of  the  border  in  moss-trooping 
times.  Pollard,  a  cropped  tree.  Trigg 
from-  At  Higg ;  Rigg.  i.  e.  a  ridge.  Brown- 
rigg  is  Brown  ridge.  Sand,  Sands, 
Sandys,  Saudis — all  the  same  name. 
Steele  is  taken  from  the  name  of  a  place. 
Street  and  Streeter ;  the  French  have  the 
equivalent  De  la  Rue,  the  Italians  Strada, 
which  is  perhaps  from  same  root  with 
street.  Stowe,  a  place.  Temple, — the 
preceptories  of  the  Knight-templars  were 
often  called  Temples.  From  trees  come 
Ashe,  Beech,  Birch,  Hawthorne,  Thorn. 
Townsend,  Townahend,  "  At  the  end  of 
the  town."  Vale — the  French  have  Du- 
val, Lavalle,  &c.  Yenables  from  Yigno- 
bles.  Vineyards.  Weller  is  a  hollow  or 
gulf.  Wyche,  a  salt-work,  a  salt-spring. 
Yates,  an  old  word  for  Gates.  Thwaite, 
a  rivulet  Thweatt  probably  the  same. 
From  Wych  comes  Witcher.  Chester 
from  the  Latin  Gastra.  Henoe  Rocbee- 
ter,  Winchester,  Chichester,  &c.,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  sites  of  Roman  camps. 
Litchfield,  a  field  of  corses.  Stanley, 
Stony  field.  Quadrupeds  furnish  their 
quota  of  appellatives,  as  Hare,  Fox^ 
Lyon,  Lamb,  Wolf,  Hart,  Ac, 

Talbott  is  a  mastiff.  Clutterback  a 
clear  stream.  Stott,  a  young  ox.  Coke  is 
cook.  Shakespeare,  it  has  been  of  late 
conjectured,  may  be  a  corruption  of 
Jacques  Pierre  or  Jacquespierre. 

C.  C. 

Petsrsburg,  Ya.,  Nov.  25tb. 
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SELECTIONS  AND  EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  LEE  PAPERS. 


GENERAL  ADAM  STEPHEN  TO  R.  H.  LEE. 

Fort  Ligonier,  Aug.  26,  1759. 

I  received  yours  with  great  joy,  and 
acknowledge  my  obligation  for  your  kind 
remembranco.  You  will  easily  believe 
me  sensible  of  this  when  I  assure  you 
that  DO  person  exists  whose  friendship  I 
esteem  more.  I  am  extremely  angry  at 
the  ill-furtuno  of  my  letters.  To  test 
my  gratitude  and  respect,  I  have  wrote 
more  than  once  to  the  Hon.  Col.  Philip, 
thrice  to  Col.  Thomas  Lee,  and  am  sure 
that  Capt.  Bullet  and  Mr.  Lawson  wrote 
at  my  request  to  your  honour.  I  am 
afraid  that  some  malignant  curiosity  has 
prevented  their  coming  safe  to  hand. 

We  had  a  very  hard  and  difficult  cam- 
paign, until  the  reduction  of  the  Magara. 
Nothing  was  eaten  or  drank  at  that  Post 
or  Pittsburg  but  what  was  fought  for. 

The  Virginia  detachment,  with  which 
1  begun  the  c^ipaign,  is  shattered  to 
pieces  by  the  enemy  and  duty.  Mons. 
W  Aubry,  who  commanded  the  enemy's 
force  on  the  Ohio  has  been  very  active  and 
pursued  the  best  measures  to  distress  us 
eflfectually. 

I  cannot  help  admiring  the  extensive 
views  and  great  designs  of  the  French. 
They  are  indefatigable  in  America,  and 
most  patient  of  hunger  and  fatigue. 
Their  attempt  on  this  Post  was  well  de- 
signed, but  ill-executed.  Had  they  suc- 
ceeded, all  was  wisdom.  Pittsburg  must 
have  fallen  of  course  for  want  of  provis- 
ions, as  there  were  no  posts  or  maga- 
zines on  the  Virginia  communication. 
With  the  artillery  and  stores  found  here, 
they  would  have  immediately  destroyed 
our  magazines  at  Bedford  (Ragstown) 
and'  spread  desolation  far  and  wide 
through  the  provinces, — the  best  troops 
being  cut  oiT  at  the  advance  posts,  and 
on  communication,  and  the  new  levies 
not  complete.  I  imagine  it  would  have 
occasioned  a  detachment  to  have  been 
marched  from  Gen.  Amherst's  army  to 
stop  their  career,  and  cover  the  provin- 
ces. To  have  carried  Ft.  Ligonier,  was 
shortening  their  labours,  and  settling 
matters  at  once.     But  in  case  of  miscar- 


riage in  that  design,  they  had  artillery 
ready  at  the  Presquisle,  to  be  transported 
to  Venango,  and  proceed  against  Pitts- 
burg, in  a  slow  manner,  but  more  certain 
of  success ;  and  accordingly,  the  13th  of 
July,  they  had  artillery,  stores  and-  pro- 
visions embarked  at  Venango,  and  were 
ready  to  fall  down  the  river  against  Pitta- 
burg  with  eleven  hundred  French  regu- 
lars and  Canadians,  and  900  Indians, 
when  the  commander,  Mons.  D'  Aubry, 
received  positive  orders  per  express  to 
march  his  whole  force  to  the  relief  of 
Magara. 

A  most  lucky  interposition  for  us! 
They  would  have  certainly  reduced  Pitts- 
burg, destroyed  an  escort,  and  made 
themselves  master  of  a  large  convoy  on 
the  road,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Howitzers  at  Pittsburg,  would  have  soon 
made  themselves  masters  of  this  place — 
when  the  consequences  mentioned  above 
would  certainly  have  ensued.  All  our 
hopes,  our  labour,  expense  and  fatigue 
for  live  years,  would  have  been  blasted 
and  of  none  effect.  To  bring  about  all 
these  ends,  the  enemy  had  collected  a 
force  greater  than  we  had  imagined, 
which  shows  their  great  attention  to  Ohio 
Territory,  notwithstanding  the  enemy  is 
in  the  midst  of  their  country. 

Their  design  on  Oswego  after  the 
march  of  Gen.  Prideaux,  argues  great 
military  capacity.  The  supplies  of  the 
army  before  Magara,  their  communi- 
cation and  retreat  would  have  been  cut 
off"  by  the  defeat  of  the  body  of  troops 
under  the  command  of  Col.  Halderman. 

When  tho  enemy  marched  to  the  re- 
lief of  Niagara,  was  our  season  to  pro- 
ceed against  Venango,  Le  Boeuf  and 
Presquisle.  But  we  had  no  provision  ; 
the  carriage  is  made  to  appear  very  dl£&- 
cult,  but  at  last  the  General  has  agreed 
to  have  a  communication  opened  with 
Virginia.  The  tempest  has  now  subsi- 
ded, all  threatening  clouds  are  dispersed, 
and  we  are  in  perfect  tranquillity.  We 
have  certain  evidence  that  the  enemy's 
posts  above  mentioned  are  destroyed. 

The  Indians  appear  full  of  discontent 
and  sorrow  at  our  success.    Had  the  at- 
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tempt  on  Niagara  failed,  they  were  re- 
solved to  have  fallen  on  us  again  with 
more  violence  than  ever.  The  firm  at- 
tachment of  the  Delawares  and  the 
Shawnees  to  the  French  interest  is  daily 
more  visible.  They  contidue  to  murder 
some  of  our  people,  and  steal  all  the 
horses  they  possibly  can.  They  are  ex- 
tremely treacherous,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  nothing  but  violent  measures  will 
answer  our  purposes  with  them. 

If  you  imagine  there  was  an  occasion 
for  an  apology  for  the  length  of  your  let- 
ter, which  consisted  of  a  few  lines,  what 
must  I  say  in  excuse  for  troubling  you 
with  this  scrawl.  I  beg  you  will  pre- 
sent my  compliments  to  all  your  Bros., 
with  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  an  ac- 
quaintance. 

P.  S. — The  general  leaves  this  for 
Pittsburg  to*morrow.  It  is  certain  that 
Gen.  Wolf,  is  in  a  fair  way  to  destroy 
Quebec.  I  have  heard  from  a  brother  of 
mine  sent  on  that  expedition. 


Feb,  24th,  1760,  WmsBurg. 

I  find  the  advantage  of  the  Ohio  lands 
despised,  and  the  profits  arising  from  a 
trade  carried  on  with  the  Indians  in  that 
quarter,  regarded  as  chimerical.  I  plain- 
ly foresee,  that  notwithstanding  the 
blood  and  treasure  that  country  has 
cost  the  colony  in  particular,  that  we 
will  tamely  set  down  without  any  of  the 
advantages  which  would  naturally  arise 
from  our  labour,  and  by  our  remissness 
permit  every  good  arising  from  our  pos- 
session of  that  country  to  be  directed 
into  the  channel  of  another  province. 

This,  I  think,  is  a  great  want  of  atten- 
tion. Last  summer  the  Pennsylvnnians 
Bold  about  £30,000  worth  of  goods  to  the 
Indians  at  Pittsburg,  and  I  can  demon- 
strate that,  in  three  years'  time  there 
may  be  goods  consumed  on  the  Ohio  to 
to  the  value  of  £150,000,  and  if  such  a 
trifling  sum  is  worth  the  notice  of  our 
Colony,  goods  of  that  value  may  be  car- 
ried up  the  Potomack  or  Rappahannock, 
and  returns  brought  down  said  rivers  in 
furs,  skins  and  peltry.  If  thisjncreased 
our  number  of  i'bipping,  there  would  be 


an  additional  sum  left  yearly  in  the 
Colony,  as  every  ship  leaves  some  small 
thing  behind.  It  is  certain  it  would  in- 
crease our  waggoners,  drivers,  black- 
smiths, occasion  a  demand  for  pack-sad- 
dles, forage  and  horses, — in  short,  it 
would  increase  our  commerce,  and  con- 
sequently add  to  our  wealth.  Forgive 
me  for  mentioning  this  to  you,  who  are 
more  sensible  of  the  advantages  than  I 
am — who  pretend  to  enumerate  them. 
But  I  am  very  near  in  a  passion  on  find- 
ing myself  mistaken  in  people  who  I 
thought  knew  the  publick  good,  and 
made  it  their  business  to  push  it 

In  following  their  example  I  have  been 
so  ardent  after  my  private  affairs,  which 
have  turned  out  of  some  moment  at 
Hampton  and  York,  that  I  have  not  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  Col.  Lad  well.  My 
call  is  so  urgent  at  Winchester  that  I 
cannot  see  you,  as  I  proposed  on  my 
way  up.  If  the  session  is  like  to  con- 
tinue any  time,  I  will  return,  and  in  the 
meantime  send  down  Bullet  I  hope  if 
half  pay,  or  a  present  to  the  officers  is 
proposed,  they  will  have  the  happiness  to 
obtain  yonr  interest.  I  have  now  been 
six  years  in  the  service,  and  have  bled 
for  the  colony,  which  I  leave  to  the  con- 
sideration of  my  friends. 

The  Governor  is  apprehensive  wc  shall 
all  go  the  rightabout.  Be  that  as  it  will, 
I  vow  the  continuance  of  a  friendship  so 
happily  began. 


Camp  Near  Fort  Pitt,  Sep.  Ist,  1760. 

We  have  now  about  18,000  men  in 
Canada,  besides  Indians,  and  as  the 
armies  are  now  marched  from  their  re- 
spective places  of  Rendezvous,  Quebec 
and  Oswego  and  Crown  Pt.,  about  eight 
and  twenty  days, — ^I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  fate  of  Canada  is  determined  by  this 
time. 


Greenway  Court  (Lord  Fairfax's ) 
Seat)  Sep.  11th,  1763.     ) 

I  was  thus  far  on  my  way  to  the  meet- 
ing, but  was  unhappily  det\ined  by  an 
alarm  occasioned  by  some  Indians  being 
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trailed  within  ten  miles  of  Winchester, 
after  doing  some  mischief  on  Cape  Capon. 
They  have  incessantly  infested  these  two 
countries  for  three  months,  but  it  is  with 
pleasure,  I  can  assure  you,  we  have 
always  trimmed  their  Buffs, — I  can't  say 
jackits — and  have  killed  more  of  them 
than  they  have  killed  or  taken  of  us. 

I  am  lately  returned  from  an  expedi- 
tion through  Hampshire,  and  our  most 
advanced    Frontiers,    in    the  course  of 
which  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  sir, 
that  the  Parties  of  Militia  detached  by 
me  on  different  occasions,  brought  in  six 
Indian  scalps,  routed  every  party  they 
came  up  with,  retook  four  prisoners  at 
different^  times,  by  whose  account  a  great 
many  of  the  savages  were  killed  and 
wounded.    They  have   taken  from  the 
Indians   fourteen    rifled   guns,    besides 
smooth  bores   and    pistols.    One   party 
only  has  escaped,  which  made  inroads 
into  Frederick,  and  that  was  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  provisions    the    militia 
laboured    under,    who    pursued    them. 
The    Indians    carry  off  all  implements 
of  husbandry,  and    have    drove   out  a 
great  number  of  horses  from  Hampshire, 
about  thirty  of  which  are  retaken  by  the 
different  parties  of  militia.    The   ques- 
tion arises,  whose    property  are   these 
horses.    *    *    * 

I  have  received  the  honour  of  a  letter 
from  Qen.  A-mherst,  in  which  he  gives 
me  great  encomiums  on  Virginia,  and 
declares  that  he  wants  words  to  express 
his  indignation  at  the  stupidly  obsti- 
nate government  t}f  Pennsylvania.  At 
the  same  time  he  requests  me  to  employ 
some  of  the  500  men  put  under  my  com- 
mand by  the  Governor  in  helping  to  keep 
open  the  communication  with  Fort  Pitt. 
Now,  sir,  as  this  is  contrary  to  our  Con- 
stitution to  order  any  of  the  militia  on 
such  duty,  I  communicate  this  to  you 
as  a  secret  and  request  your  advice  in 
answering  that  paragraph  of  the  Gener- 
ral's  letter. 


Berkeley,  27th  Dec,  1774. 

Immediately  on  my  arrival  from  the 
Shawneese  country,  I  wrote  you,  commit- 


ted the  same  to  the  care  of  Hector  Boss, 
to  be  forwarded  to  Chantllly  by  one  of  the 
Mr.  Turbewoirs,  then  at  Leesburg.  In 
it  I  gave  you  the  cause  of  the  Indian 
War. 

I  have  only  time  to  tell  yon  that  a  few 
brave  men,  on  the  conclusion  of  Harvest, 
laid  down  their  sickles  and  pitch-forks, 
took  up  their  rifles  and  tomahawks, 
marched  500  miles  without  noise  or  parade, 
took  post  in  the  Enemy's  ^untry,  chas- 
tised them ;  imposed  on  them  more  humili- 
ating terms  than  before  conld  be  done  by 
all  the  king's  forces  ever  employed  against 
them ;  established  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try and  returned  again  to  the  plough  after 
the  ancient  Roman  manner. 

Let  the  Enemies  of  America  hear  this 
and  tremble.  All  this  was  done  withoat 
a  farthing  of  money  advanced,  either  for 
pay  or  provisions.    *    *    * 

Saltpetre  may  be  made  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland  sufficient  to  supply  the  Em- 
pire. Pray  take  it  under  consideration 
next  Assembly ;  give  a  premium — nay,  I 
wish  every  person  who  has  a  tobacco 
house  were  obliged  to  make  some.  Jere- 
miah Brown's  process  is  very  easy,  and 
there  is  great  quantity  of  Earth  richly 
impregnated  with  Saltpetre  over  the 
great  mountains,  so  that  on  the  North 
side  of  a  hill  you  can  sweep  up  half  a 
bushel  of  Saltpetre  in  one  place. 


Berkeley,  Feb.  4tb,  1776. 

The  two  companies  ordered  to  be 
raised  in  Berkeley,  are  raised,  and 
armed  and  ready  to  march.  If  they 
are  so  active  throughout  the  Colony 
the  Levies  will  soon  be  completed. 

I  think  the  Congress  should  apply  for 
foreign  assistance,  as  the  bloody  violence 

of  K g  and  Ministry,  and  the  apathy 

of  the  people  of  Britain  seem  to  me  in- 
curable. Every  sinew  must  be  exerted ; 
nothing  but  the  plentiful  bleeding  by 
successful  opposition  will  bring  them  to 
their  senses.  Indeed  my  affection  is  not 
only  cooled,  but  I  begin  to  be  inveterate, 
and  it  is  impossible  that  I  can  ever 
again  have  any  attachment  to  the  Mother 
Country. 
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I  had  an  opportanity  to  write  you  lost 
week.  I  mentioned  that  this  time  22 
years  I  was,  first,  captain  in  the  Virginia 
troops  by  the  death  of  Col.  Fry,  and  re- 
signation of  Muse,  I  was  made  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  after  the  battle  of  the  Mead- 
ows, July  3d,  1754.  In  the  year  -'58, 
upon  my  return  from  Carolina,  I  was  de- 
tached to  the  frontier  of  Pennsylvania 
with  600  men,  and  commanded  all  their 
officers  when 'I  joined  their  troops,  and 
indeed  there  was  not  one  field  officer  of 
them  at  that  time  that  could  make  a  pro- 
vision return  or  a  report  of  the  guard. 
They  were  but  newly  raised.  The  wise 
Pennsylvanians,  seeing  that  officers  of 
Virginia  commanding  would  give  great 
encouragement  to  their  settlers  and 
traders  with  the  army,  prevailed  on 
Governor  Denny  to  appoint  three  Colo- 
nels, and  antedated  their  commissions. 
Of  this  I  informed  Governor  Fauquier, 
and  desired  that  I  and  the  rest  of  the  old 
Virginia  ofiQcers  should  be  advanced  in 
the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  ac- 
count; but  the  poor  mulish  man  was 
afraid  to  do  a  good  action  least  it  should 
have  been  bad.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  Pennsylvanians  drew  about 
$200,000  on  that  campaign  for  dry  goods, 
liquor,  pack-horses  and  carriage. 

Col.  Hugh  Mercer  served  but  58  -'59 
-'60.  I  have  served  eleven  campaigns, 
and  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself 
with.  Heaven  was  pleased  to  bless  me 
with  success.  Were  I  not  of  abilities 
and  experience  equal  to  any  who  pre- 
tends to  the  command  of  our  troops,  I 
would  not  mention  this  to  you,  whom 
I  look  upon  as  concerned  in  my  con- 
duct.   *    *    * 

P.  S. — I  would  want  no  men  from 
France,  but  agree  to  take  what  goods 
and  manufactures  we  wanted  jf  them  for 
a  certain  term  of  years,  and  that  they 
should  furnish  a  Navy  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect our  exports,  and  convoy  them  to  the 
best  markets  in  Europe,  &c.,  &>Q. 


Post  Near  Bonum  Toton,  \ 
May  11th,  1777.     J 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that 
yesterday  afternoon,  part  of  my  division 


attacked  the  Royal  Highlanders  and  six 
companies  of  Light  Infantry.  It  was  a 
bold  enterprise;  they  being  posted  within 
two  miles  of  Bonum  Town  and  about  the 
same  distance  from  Brunswick.  The 
action  continued  about  an  hour  and  a 
half.  The  Continental  troops  behaved 
well,  drove  in  the  Pickets  at  Bonum 
Town,  attacked  and  drove  the  Highland- 
ers out  of  a  wood  they  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  near  to  Piscataway  Town. 

The  Enemy  were  reinforced,  but  again 
compelled  to  give  way.  They  were  rein- 
forced a  second  time,  when,  upon  due 
consideration  of  our  situation  in  respecl 
to  the  Enemy's  different  posts,  of  Bruns- 
wick, Raritan  Landing  and  Bonum  Town, 
it  was  judged  advisable  to  retire.  The 
retreat  was  made  in  excellent  order,  and 
our  loss  is  inconsiderable. 

I  congratulate  you  on  this  advantage 
obtained  over  the  Enemy's  best  troops. 
The  Highlanders,  obstinately  brave,  were 
too  proud  to  surrender,  which  cost  many 
of  them  dear. 


FBOU  GEN.  CHARLES  LEE  TO  R.   H.    LEE. 

Camp,  Dec'r  ye  18th,  1775. 

My  Dr.  Friend  : 

One  of  our  Privateers  has  just  taken  a 
despatch  vessel  from  that  impious  scoun- 
drel Dunmore  to  Gen'l  Howe.  Our  Gen- 
eral will  immediately  transmit  to  Con- 
gress the  contents.  Yon  will  see  his 
plan  and  the  assurances  he  gives  of  sub- 
duing your  Colony.  As  everything  gtics 
on  so  smoothly  to  the  Northward  and 
Eastward,  I  must  repeat  that  Virginia  is 
now  the  chief  object  of  attention.  For 
Gofl's  sake  lose  no  time;  send  a  force 
sufficient,  before  it  is  too  late,  to  kill  this 
accursed  snake  before  all  his  rattles  are 
grown.  Point  out  to  the  Congress  the 
necessity  of  the  most  vigorous  exertions. 
You  may  depend  upon  it,  that  if  the 
war  is  continued,  Norfolk  will  be  the 
Boston — that  is  the  chief  place  of  arms — 
to  your  enemies  the  next  year  ;  and  it  is 
a  place  which  in  their  hands  will  be  in* 
finitely   more  dangerous.    Adieu;    lote 
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no  time:    crush    bim  this  winter,  tho' 
every  nerve  is  strain'd. 

Yoars,  C.  Lee. 


FROM  THE  SAKE  TO  JOHN*  HANCOCK.* 


Sir: 


Baltimore,  March  ye  2l8t,  1776. 


At  the  earnest  desire  of  the  gentle- 
men of  this  place,  1  have  poss'd  this  day 
in  examining  the  works  thrown  up  for 
the  defence  of  the  Town  against  shipping. 
I  find  'em,  according  to  the  best  judg- 
ment I  am  able  to  form,  in  general  well 
concerted,  and  believe  when  they  are 
completed,  that  the  Town  will  (in  mili- 
tary phrase)  be  hors  d* insult. — As  I  wos 
assured  at  Philadelphia  by  the  Delegates 
of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  that  there  was 
not  a  single  field  Engineer  in  their  Pro- 
vinces, I  have  ventured  to  engage  a  Mr. 
Mossenbuch,  a  young  German,  who,  from 
the  conversation  I  have  had  with  him, 
seems  to  be  a  sufficient  master  of  the 
business.  I  hope  the  Congress  will  ap- 
prove of  the  step. 

1  must  now.  Sir,  beg  leave  to  express 
my  concern  that  my  conduct  in  adminis- 
tering an  oath  to  the  disaJSTected  in  Long 
Island  should  have  brought  down  such  a 
thundering  stigma  on  my  head.  I  my- 
self saw  and  confessed  the  irregularity 
of  the  proceeding.  There  is  likewise  no 
man  more  sensible  than  myself  of  the 
necessity  of  bridling  in  time  the  impetu- 
osity and  license  of  the  military.  But 
as  I  had  received  orders  from  the  Con- 
gress to  take  every  step  for  the  security 
of  N.  York,  as  I  had  reason  to  expect  the 
enemy  every  hour,  as  I  thought  the  least 
delay  might  be  of  the'  most  dangerous 
consequence,  and,  above  all,  as  I  was 
conscious  of  neither  being  actuated  by 
spleen,  passion,  caprice,  nor  prejudice, 
but  merely  and  purely  by  apprehensions 
for  the  public  safety,  I  postponed  oil  con- 
siderations, and  hazarded  so  irregular  a 
measure.  I  confess  that  I  expected  a 
reprimand,  but  flattered  myself  that  it 
might  have  been  conveyed  to  me  in  a 


less  severe  manner  than  by  a  public  re- 
solve.— As  I  consider  the  Congress  as 
the  most  respectable  sovereign  in  the 
world,  (indeed  in  my  opinion  it  is  the 
only  legitimate  one,)  their  public  cen- 
sure sinks  deep  in  my  spirits,  and  I  sin- 
cerely wish  that  a  natural  warmth  of 
temper  and  (if  I  may  so  express  it)  an 
immoderate  zeal  for  the  rights  and  safety 
of  this  country  may  never  hurry  me  a 
second  time  into  any  measure  which  may 
BO  justly  merit  reprehension. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  the  greatest  respect, 
Your  most  ob't  and  humble  ser't, 

Charles  Lee. 


[The  opinion  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  concerning  the  conduct  of 
Gen.  Lee  at  the  Battle  of  Monmouth, 
was,  as  the  writer  asserts,  that  of  many 
others  at  the  time.  A  publication  which, 
it  is  expected,  may  ere  long  issue  from 
the  press  of  New  York,  will,  by  its  au- 
thentic and  astounding  disclosures,  en- 
able the  Public  to  judge  of  that  and  cer- 
tain other  matters  on  which  a  doubt  has 
rested  heretofore.  A  hint  only  is  here 
given  when  delicacy  forbids  a  fuller  ex- 
planation.] 

from  dr.  wk.  shipfen,  jr.,  to  r.  h.  lee. 

Camp  J   White  Plains,       \ 
Sept'r  12th,  1778.  | 

We  have  wrote  several  letters  to  you 
on  Gen'l  Lee's  situation,  informing  you 
that  there  are  many  very  good  officers  in 
Camp  who  approve  of  his  conduct  on  the 
28th,  and  are  surprised  at  the  sentence 
of  the  Court  Martial,  such  as  Gates, 
Knox,  Lincoln,  Parsons,  McDougal,  &c. 
Yuu  have  all  the  Testimony,  &c.,  before 
you,  and  I  am  sure  will  not  do  injustice 
to  so  able  an  officer.  Gen'l  L.  says  he 
blames  himself  only  for  not  ordering  a 
Betreai, 

Yesterday  Gen'l  Gates'  division  march- 
ed towards  Danbury.  We  expect  all  to 
move  in  two  or  three  days.  The  intelli- 
gence from  New  York  induces  us  to  think 


•Then  President  of  Congress. 
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that  city  will  be  evacuated,  and  we  hear 
5000  men  have  landed  at  Dartmouth. 
What  are  our  enemies  going  to  do? 
Time  will  fthe^. 


FROIC  GEN.   LEE  TO  B.   H.   LEE. 

Mr,  ThomiorCs,         \ 
April  ye  12fch,  [1779  or  '80.]  $ 

Mr  Dear  Friend: 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  by  the 
boy,  but  must  beg  leave  to  differ  from 
you  in  the  main  argument  of  it ;  for  I 
confess  that  both  as  a  tidier  and  a  Pol- 
itician, I  think  the  only  time  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances  is  the  time  of  war  ; 
and  I  believe  that  no  instance  can  be  pro- 
duced from  history  of  a  people  who  have 
waited  for  the  time  of  Peace,  ever  ob- 
taining any  redress  at  all.  Rustici  ex- 
pectant dum  defluat  amnis.  Such,  I  am 
sure,  was  the  persuasion  of  those  glori- 
ous men  who  withstood  the  tyranny  of 
Charles  the  1st,  and  on  this  persuasion 
they  regulated  their  conduct. 

But  I  will  venture  to  go  farther,  (you 
will  perhaps  think  too  far.)  I  think, 
then,  that  America  had  better  be  con- 
quered,— at  least  in  that  degree  she  can 
now  only  be  conquered ;  that  is,  that  she 
had  better  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
accepting  the  terms  which  it  is  said  G. 
Britain  means  to  propose,  than  to  endure 
any  longer  such  an  odious  tyranny  as  the 
capricious  arbitrary  government  as  [qu. 
of.  ]  an  unlimited,  uncontrollable  Assem- 
bly. Besides,  the  War  is  now  worn 
down  to  so  diminished  a  size  and  quality, 
that  no  danger  can  possibly  be  incurred 
insisting  immediately  on  the  remedy. 
Tour  favourite  Junius  says,  after  Locke, 
that  there  cannot  be  a  more  fatal  doc- 
trine to  Liberty  established  than  the  om- 
nipotence of  Parliament.  And  this  doc- 
trine is  certainly  still  less  dangerous  in 
G.  Britain  where  the  Parliament  consists 
of  three  distinct  branches,  than  in  Amer- 
ica where  it  consists  of  only  one,  for 


from  the  constitution  of  the  Senate,  (as 
it  is  ridiculously  called,)  they  must  be 
made  up  of  the  self-same  clay.  For 
God's  sake,  then,  do  not  talk  of  Liberty 
until  you  have  established  the  funda- 
mental points,  the  limitation  of  the  power 
of  the  Assembly  and  the  full  freedom  of 
the  Press.  Unless  these  points  are  set- 
tled, every  understanding  man  will  think 
the  word  Liberty  (so  sounded  in  our  ears) 
a  mere  mockery,  and  will  be  very  in- 
different to  the  issue  of  the  War. 

You  say  there  must  be  some  abuses  ia 
all  human  systems  of  free  Government, 
and  you  allow  that  ours  abounds  with 
'em.  But  are  not  ours  something  more 
than  abuses,  and  incompatible  not  only 
with  free  government,  but  any  human 
society  at  all  7  Are  they  not  rather  the 
most  damned  acts  of  atrocious  tyranny, 
crying  injustice  and  felonious  violence? 
For  instance,  the  tender,  the  confiscaUon 
law  which  strips  of  their  property  (for 
no  crime  even  pretended,)  indiscrimi- 
nately Tories  and  Whigs,  Friends  and 
Foes,  men,  women  and  children ;  to  thin 
may  be  added  the  tearing  from  the  clergy 
their  freeholds,  which  was  certainly  as 
lawfully  theirs  as  yours  or  mine.*  Such 
are  the  abuses  with  which  America's  free 
system  has  been  ornamented  within  so  short 
a  period  as  four  years  [of  |  self-govero. 
ment;  abuses  transcending  all  the  enor- 
mities of  all  the  worst  Governments  of 
Europe  in  four  times  that  length  of  pe- 
riod. And  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  no 
consideration  on  earth  ought  to  deter  as 
from  putting  some  immediate  restraint 
on  the  Powers  of  men  who  have  been 
guilty  of  such  accumulated  villainy. 

I  have  spoken-  freely  to  you,  and  I 
think  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  speak 
freely  to  America  in  the  common  cause 
of  mankind,  as  I  had  to  the  British 
Ministry  and  Generals  in  the  particular 
case  of  America.  I  have  called  it  the 
common  cause  of  mankind,  because  if 
ever  really  a  free  government  should  be 
established  here,  it  might  be  the  general 
Asylum. 


*  Is  Saul  among  the  prophets  ? 
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My  paper  Is  now  out,  and  it  is  very 
late,  BO 

Good  night,  and  God  bless  jou. 

Yours,  C.  Lee. 


FROM   GEN.   WEEDON  TO  R.   H.   LEE. 

Camp,  near  ScJiuylkill,      ) 
Deo'r  IGth,  1777.  S 
Dr.  Sir  : 

We  have  three  days  ago  moved  on  this 
side  the  Schuylkill,  where  we  shall  hut 
the  army,  for  the  purpose  of  afibr'ding 
more  protection  to  the  country  during 
the  winter.  Destructive  as  the  measure 
will,  I  fear,  prove  to  this  army,  wo  are 
obliged  to  adopt  it  in  preference  to  Win- 
ter Quarters,  or  leave  a  country  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  provisions  and  forage 
to  the  ravagements  of  the  Enemy.  Our 
troops  are  exceedingly  debilitated  by  the 
Campaign,  and  suffer  much  for  shoes 
and  other  necessaries.  I  could  wish  we 
were  so  circumstanced  as  to  afford  them 
repose  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
£nemy,  in  order  to  restore  them  to  their 
former  health  and  vigour;  but  so  horrid 
is  it  U)  see  tlio  devastation  which  marks 
the  route  of  the  British  Army,  that  to 
all  hardships  and  sufferings  we  must  sub- 
mit in  order  to  circumscribe  them,  and 
give  as  much  cover  to  the  country  as  is 
in  our  power. 

P.  S. — My  command  lays  near  S weed's 
Ford,  the  Schuylkill  on  our  left.  Our 
Right  extends  towards  Lancaster  lioad,  a 
good  open  country  in  our  rear,  and  by  a 
bridge  of  communication  thrown  over  the 
river,  we  sh:ill  be  able  to  protect,  in 
part,  both  sides. 


Vaneij  Forge,  Feb.  Ist,  1778. 

Many  of  our  old  trot)p3,  whose  time  of 
enlisting  is  now  expiring,  are  Icaviug  the 
service  and  goiog  home.  The  want  of 
those  men  will  bo  sensibly  felt  in  this 
army.  I  know  not  what  our  Assembly 
has  done  towards  filling  their  Battalions^ 
but  whatever  system  they  have  adopted 
for  that  dej'irablc  purpose,  should  bo 
steadily  pursued  and  vigorously  execu- 


ted. Tour  account  of  the  10  regiments 
of  volunteers  to  servo  six  months,  is,  I 
doubt,  premature,  as  Gen'l  Nelson  writes 
me  on  the  19th  Dec,  **  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  my  volunteer  scheme,  the  bill 
that  I  brought  into  the  llouse  for  raising 
5000  to  serve  six  months  being  thrown 
out,  upon  a  supposition  that  it  would  in- 
terfere  with  completing  the  regular  Bat- 
talions." I  wish  they  may  have  recon- 
sidered the  matter  and  would  speedily 
reinforce  us,  fur  wo  shall  lay  exceedingly 
exposed  when  our  9  old  regiments  leave  us. 


Warrusquah  Bay,  Nov.  18th,  1780. 

I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  you 
the  IGth  inst.  from  Stoner's  Mills,  and 
then  informed  you  of  the  Enemy's  hav- 
ing finished  their  embarkation  on  the 
14th  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning.  On 
the  15th  and  IGth  they  fell  down  Nor- 
folk River,  and  stationed  themselves  un- 
der Sewell's  Point,  where  they  remained 
all  of  yesterday.  Their  movement  occa- 
sioned us  to  take  the  present  position  as 
the  most  convenient  to  oppose  them 
should  they  have  come  up  James  River, 
leaving  a  light  corps  below  under  the 
command  of  Col.  Parker,  with  Pickets 
and  Vidcts  so  disposed  as  to  communi- 
cate the  earliest  intelligence  of  any 
movement  they  should  make.  We  have 
a  letter  this  moment  from  Colo.  Parker, 
which  is  enclosed  to  his  Excellency  the 
Governor.  To  tha!;  I  beg  leave  to  refer 
you  for  particulars,  and  make  no  doubt 
you  will  with  me  bo  asttmished  at  the 
Extraordinary  conduct  of  the  Foemen, 
having  left  behind  them  several  captured 
vessels,  as  also  most  or  all  of  the  negroes 
they  had  taken,  as  well  as  those  that 
went  over  to  them.  This  might  be  turn- 
ed to  our  future  advantage  if  properly 
represented. 


Fredericksburg,  Feb.  2l8t,  1781. 

1  last  night  returned  from  Chesterfield 
just  before  your  favour  of  19th  inst. 
came  to  hand.  Our  friend  the  Colo'l's 
expedition  against  Georgetown  was  sue- 
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cessful.  He  carried  the  place  by  sur- 
prize, and  I  believe  put  the  whole  garri- 
son to  the  sword,  (officers  excepted ;) — 
this,  by  the  bye.  General  Greene  writes, 
**  Few  were  taken  and  many  killed." 
Two  other  posts  have  been  carried  sincei 
in  which  were  many  stores  ;  30  prisoners 
were  made  at  one  of  them, — the  other 
was  more  complete.  While  Colo.  Lee 
and  Colo.  Marion  are  breaking  up  the 
different  Posts  in  Lord  Cornwallis'  rear, 
he  immediately  on  Tarleton's  Defeat,  de- 
stroyed all  his  heavy  baggage,  double- 
mounted  every  horse  ho  could  collect, 
and  like  one  seized  with  a  phrenzy,  push- 
ed after  Morgan  to  recover  his  prisoners. 
That  old  soldier,  by  a  rapid  march,  gain- 
ed the  Tadkin,  over  which  he  threw  his 
troops  and  trophies.  Ills  Lordship  get- 
ting up  in  a  few  hours  after,  was  stopped 
by  a  sudden  rise  of  that  River,  as  if 
Providence  designed  it.  Before  he  could 
cross.  Gen.  Morgan  had  taken  measures 
for  their  security,  which  is  now  happily 
effected.  lie  afterwards  formed  a  junc- 
tion with  Gen.  Greene  at  Guilford  Ct. 
House,  where  they  were  the  10th  inst. 
Cornwallis  at  that  date  had  penetrated  as 
far  as  the  Moravian  towns,  which  is  not 
more  than  50  miles  from  Chiswell  Mines. 
Gen.  Greene,  not  being  able  to  fight  him, 
has  fallen  back,  saving  all  his  stores.  I 
hope  by  this  his  hands  are  strengthened, 
as  positive  orders  were  sent  the  14th  to 
the  counties  of  Botetourt,  Washington, 
Pittsylvania,  Henry  and  Montgomery,  to 
march  with  a  reinforcement  of  1022  of 
their  best  Riflemen ;  and  I  understood  as 
I  returned  that  all  the  counties  were  in 
motion,  so  that  I  have  full  expectations 
his  Lordship  will  catch  a  tartar.  Your 
friend  in  Congress  is  not  out  in  his  con- 
jecture ;  a  64  and  2  Frigates  have  arrived 
(from  Rhode  Island.  If  nothing  superior 
is  detached  from  New  York,  I  hope  we 
shall  be  able  to  co-operate  to  effect.  But 
can  you  believe  it?  Arnold  was  no 
stranger  to  their  coming  before  the  Ba- 
ron was  informed  of  it.  He  has  drawn 
all  his  piratical  fleet  together  in  Eliza- 
beth River,  and  is  himself  shut  up  in 
his  fastiiings  at  Portsmouth.  The  Baron 
has  sent  me  back  to  assemble  and  ar- 
range 800  men  from  the  neighbouring 


counties  here,  with  whom  I  expect  to 
march  in  a  short  time  for  service  be- 
low. My  letters  from  the  Northward 
corroborate  your  foreign  intelligence- 
Parsons  has  made  a  successful  descent, 
but  I  fear  not  so  important  as  you  men- 
tion. However,  it  will  count  in  the  an- 
nals of  1781,  which  is  certainly  our 
year. 


March  3d,  1781,  Fredericksbury, 

I  have  been  kept  here  in  a  very  disa- 
greeable situation,  waiting  for  the  Lou- 
don and  Fauquier  Militia.  They  have  at 
last  begun  their  march,  and  hope  to  be  on 
my  route  towards  the  lower  parts  in 
two  or  three  days  more. 

P.  S. — Compliments  to  all  friends. 
Act  like  a  Warlike  and  Independent  na- 
tion, and  all  is  our  own.  Think  not  of 
Money  ;  let  Liberty  be  the  predominant 
idea. 


TO  THE  COUNTY   LIEUTENANT  OR  COUMAND- 
INQ  OFFICER  IN  WESTUORELAND. 

Fredericksburg,  20th  Aug.,  1781. 

I  have  received  information  this  mor- 
ning that  such  of  the  £nemy  as  were  at 
York  have  crossed  over  to  Gloucester, 
where  Ld.  Cornwallis  now  is  with  his 
whole  force.  I  do  not  wish  to  give  your 
militia  any  unnecessary  fatigue,  and  for 
this  reason,  in  place  of  calling  them 
into  the  field,  only  request  that  yoa  will 
have  them  in  a  state  of  perfect  readiness 
to  act  as  service  may  require  on  the 
shortest  notice.  And  this  I  hope,  as  the 
movements  of  the  Enemy  indicate  mis- 
chief to  this  or  some  other  quarter,  where 
their  service  may  be  essentially  want- 
ing. 

P.  S. — Should  you  hear  of  the  Enemy 
penetrating  thro'  Gloucester  and  Mid- 
dlesex your  troops  must  move  upwards 
with  all  dispatch. 


Sir: 


War  Office,  August  31st,  1781. 


From  the  very  critical  and  important 
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situation  of  affairs,  govern  men  t  have  di- 
rected me  to  signify  to  you»  that  yoa  im- 
mediately send  to  the  Gamp  at  Glouces- 
ter one-fourth  of  your  militia,  as  well  as 
such  other  proportion  as  can  be  equipped 
either  as  foot  or  horsemen.  Government 
are  fully  sensible  of  the  exposed  situa- 
tion of  your  county,  and  nothing  but 
the  certainty  of  the  security  you  may  ex- 
pect shortly  to  be  in,  and  the  great  ad- 
vantage your  militia  will  afford  by  in- 
stantly joining  the  camp  at  Gloucester, 
would  induce  them  to  issue  this  order. 
The  moment  your  men  can  be  spared, 
you  may  be  assured,  they  shall  be  dis- 
missed to  their  county. 

William  Davies. 


loss  of  the  Enemy  in  killed,  wounded 
and  Prisoner^,  he  informs  me,  was  1000. 
An  accident  prevented  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  their  whole  army,  consisting  of 
2000.    Our  loss  is  but  500. 


Camp  before  Gloucester^      \ 
Oct.  12th,  1781.  j 

I  should  have  done  myself  the  pleas- 
ure of  acknowledging  your  previous  fa- 
vour, but  certain  military  movements 
put  it  out  of  my  power,  which  I  hope 
will  sufficiently  apologise.  Our  Batteries 
on  the  first  parallel  opened  the  10th 
inst.,  and  considerable  advancement  are 
made  towards  the  second,  under  a  most 
tremendous  cannonade  and  bombardment, 
that  has  continued  without  the  smallest 
intermission  ever  since  we  first  broke 
ground.  His  Lordship  has  brought  him- 
self into  exceeding  hot  quarters  which 
he  must  yield  ere  long.  His  only  chance 
is  a  push  at  this  pass,  which  1  at  first 
fully  expected  :  he  has  delayed  it  so  long 
that  I  now  begin  to  think  it  will  not  be 
his  policy.  They  keep  a  pretty  strong 
garrison  at  Gloster  Town.  We  have  not 
the  means  in  our  hands  to  make  regular 
approaches  against  them ;  we,  however, 
answer  every  purpose  by  keeping  them 
completely  circumscribed,  as  they  must 
share  the  fate  of  their  master. 

I  rejoice  exceedingly  at  having  it  in 
my  power  to  hand  to  you  officially  the 
success  of  my  friend  Green  in  the  South. 
His  excellency's  secretary  tells  me  by 
the  General's  order,  that  after  a  very  ob- 
stinate battle,  fought  on  the  18th  ult., 
and  which  was  very  bloody  on  both  sides ; 
he  obtained  a  very  complete  victory.  The 


ROBERT  MORRIS  TO  R.  H.  LEE. 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  11th,  1777. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  received  your  favour  of  the  3rd  Inst., 
and  should  very  gladly  have  carried  your 
plan  of  sending  some  citizens  off  the 
Capes  of  Virginia  into  execution,  but 
really  we  have  none  in  condition  to  send, 
as  you  will  see  by  the  account  I  have 
given  to  the  Marine  Committee.  The 
vessels  it's  true  will  soon  be  ready,  but  it 
is  the  D — 1  to  get  men. 

I  ordered  the  "Wasp"  round  from 
Chester  to  you  at  Baltimore.  Baldwin 
who  has  the  command  of  her,  is  an  active 
smart  fellow.  Fit  him  out  directly  and 
let  him  try  to  get  past  the  Enemy's  ships ; 
he  will  perform  that  service  well.  I  sup- 
pose the  Lexington  is  blocked  up.  The 
vessels  from  hence  shall  be  sent  away  as 
fast  as  possible. 

I  am,  B'r  Sir, 

Your  ob't  Servant, 

Robert  Morris. 


TIMOTHY  PICKERING  TO  R.  H.  LEE. 

War  Office,  May  7th,  1779. 
Sir: 

In  answer  to  your  request  of  this  day, 
I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  that 
notwithstanding  the  total  disappointment 
of  an  ample  supply  of  arms  expected  ere 
this  time  from  France,  yet  enough  were 
collected  and  repaired  to  answer  the  usual 
demands  of  the  army,  but  the  unlooked 
for  and  pressing  calls  from  the  South- 
ward, has  obliged  us  to  send  thither  2620 
stands.  The  demand  from  Camp  to  sup- 
ply deficiences  was  for  upwards  of  twelve 
hundred,  for  which  and  for  recruits  and 
draughts,  3000  were  asked  for,  of  which 
between  1800  and  1900  have  been  sent 
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on.  Other  necessary  issnes  to  different 
quarters  will  amount  to  upwards  of  600. 
These  various  draughts  have  reduced  our 
stock  to  a  small  number,  not  more  than 
one-third  of  what  will  be  necessary  for 
the  Virginia  recruits  now  ordered  to  the 
Southward.  All  hands  are  indeed  busily 
engaged  in  repairs;  but  we  cannot 
promise  an  adequate  supply  for  some 
time  to  come.  It  appears  to  me  there- 
fore, absolutely  necessary  to  open  the 
State  Stores  of  Virginia,  where  I  have 
heard  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  arms 
liud  up.  I  know  of  no  other  means  of 
obtaining  a  speedy  supply,  without  which 
the  occasion  for  the  most  important 
services  of  those  recruits  may  be  lost. 
I  am  sir,  very  respectfully, 

your  obedient  serv't, 
TiMOTHT  Pickering, 
In  behalf  of  y'e  board. 


COL.  THEODORICK  BLAND  TO  R.  B.  LEE. 

1780,  Feb.  6th.  Tours  of  26th  ult.  I 
received  last  night,  with  Postcript  inform- 
ing me  of  Arnold's  having  bent  his  force 
towards  your  River.  If  his  intentions 
are  really  what  he  has  declared  them, 
and  he  executes  them,  it  will  heighten 
the  blackness  of  his  character  and  make 
it  approach  to  Milton's  description  of  that 
of  Hell,  '*  a  darkness  visible/'  But  my 
dear  sir,  are  we  to  be  surprised  at  these 
things  ?  Have  we  not  been  told  by  the 
British  Commissioners  as  early  as  '78, 
that  they  would  ravage  and  lay  waste  our 
towns  and  coasts,  and  have  we  made  any 
one  preparation  for  defending  ourselves  7 
Have  we  good,  strong,  and  well  con- 
structed forts,  at  the  entrance  of  all  our 
river8,^-or  at  least  in  the  most  command- 
ing  and  narrow  passes  of  them — with  a 
good  Galley  or  two  mounting  36  pounders 
to  flank  them  ?  Have  we  proper  boats, 
arranged  in  case  of  necessity,  for  throw- 
ing men  rapidly  from  one  side  of  the 
river  to  the  other  ?  Have  we  wagons,'cart8 
and  draught  cattle,  enrolled  to  be  called 
out  in  classes,  as  the  militia  are  in  case 
of  alarm,  to  enable  an  army  to  take  the 
field  and  move  with  speed  and  conveni- 


ence? Have  we  regularly  organized 
militia  of  Infantry,  Cavalry  and  Artil- 
lery, arranged  under  experienced  General 
Officers,  with  the  superintendence  of 
Arsenals  and  Magazines,  erected  in  con* 
venient  places,  sufficient  to  arm  and 
equip  one-tenth  part  of  the  militia  at  a 
moment's  warning,  and  march  them  to  a 
given  point?  These  preparations  I  had 
the  honour  to  propose  to  the  Assembly  in 
May  last,  thro'  Col.  Innis,  then  a  mem- 
ber. They  were  then  thought  unneces- 
sary. I  have  now  repeated  them  to  yon, 
with  the  most  ardent  wish,  that  you 
would  use  your  influence  with  the  next 
Assembly,  to  have  them  or  something  ef- 
fectual adopted.  No  stone  have  been 
left  unturned  to  procure  the  aid  yoa 
speak  of,  and  I  have  some,  tho'  faint 
hopes,  that  it  is  now  executing.  But  I 
much  fear  that  we  must  be  much  more 
weakened,  before  we  have  effectual  aid 
from  that  quarter.    *    *    * 

Congress  have  come  to  a  Resolation  to 
demand  of  the  States  power  to  lay  duties, 
not  exceeding  5  pr.  cent,  on  all  foreign 
Imports,  to  raise  a  fund  for  a  loan  for 
carrying  on  the  war,  the  necessity  for 
which  is  apparent;  and  that  it  be  general 
is  not  the  less  so.  It  is  for  this  reason 
Congress  desire  to  have  the  power  vested 
in  them,  to  avoid  procrastination  and 
partial  impositions. 

P.  S, — I  have  sent  a  full  detail  of  a 
Plan  of  Defence  on  the  principles  men- 
tioned within,  in  a  letter  to  Gen'l  Nelson, 
with  a  request  that  you  would  join  your 
forces  for  having  it  carried  into  Execu- 
tion if  it  meets  your  approbation. 


March  5th,  1781.  We  have  been  for 
gome  days  past  in  the  most  impatient  ex- 
pectation of  hearing,  that  the  virtue  and 
ardor  of  our  countrymen  had  put  a  stop 
to  the  progress  of  Comwallis,  and  a 
period  to  the  handfull  of  men,  with 
which  that  adventurous  Knight  Errant 
had  dared  to  traverse  the  Southern  States, 
and  (as  bidding  defiance  to  our  Patriot- 
ism  and  Courage)  has  with  3000  troops 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  forty  thou- 
sand at  least,  who  are  nearer  to  him  than 
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he  is  to  any  support.  Good  God  I  shall 
it  be  said  that  this  man  has  dared  to 
Tenture  near  three  hundred  miles  from 
the  sea  coast,  and  about  two  hundred 
from  any  of  his  Posts,  and  shall  be  per- 
mitted again  to  return  I  I  cannot  believe 
it.  It  is  said  we  want  arms.  Has  not 
every  peasant  in  Ya.  and  N.  Carolina  a 
gun?  With  what  weapons  were  the  bat- 
ties  of  Bunker  Hill,  Bennington,  and 
King's  Mountain  fought?  But  I  will 
not  dwell  on  a  subject  which  affords  so 
much  Chagrin.  I  will  suppose  that  the 
Spirit  of  America  has  again  roused,  and 
that  Saratoga  is  revived  at  Saura  Town. 
I  have  been  unwearied  in  my  applica- 
tions for  a  maritime  force  from  Rhode 
Island,  and  should  in  my  last  have  in- 
formed you  that  I  had  at  last  obtained  it 
through  the  French  Minister,  but  was 
afraid  to  trust  it  to  paper,  as  it  was  so 
profound  a  secret  that  no  one  in  Philar 
delphia,  except  him  and  myself,  knew  it 
had  sailed  until  we  had  reason  to  expect 
it  had  arrived.  Altho'  it  had  not  all  the 
desired  effect,  it  has  at  least  been  service- 
able in  transmitting  about  Eleven  Hun- 
dred stand  t)f  Arms,  some  considerable 
quantity  of  Clothing,  medicines  and 
military  stores,  which  were  intended  for 
Virginia,  but  taken,  re-taken  and  carried 
into  Rhode  Island — which  was  done  at 
the  request  of  the  Delegates.    *    *    * 

— Before  this  arrives  you  will  undoubt- 
edly (without  a  sinister  accident)  be  rein- 
forced by  1000  chosen  Regular  Troops 
under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  de  la 
Fayette.—  *    *    « 

— The  Confederation  was  signed  and 
completely  ratified  on  Thursday  last,  and 
was  accompanied  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  joy  by  all  ranks  of  people  in  this 
place.    ♦    *    ♦ 

Congress  seems  at  this  time  more 
unanimous,  and  less  torn  by  factions 
than  (from  the  best  information  that  I 
can  obtain  from  the  oldest  members)  it 
has  ever  been  since  its  first  meeting.  *  *  * 

— We  are  informed  that  the  Assembly 
has  voted  £3  Ya.  Currency,  per  day  for 
the  Delegates.    If  so,  I  can  assure  you 


it  will  bring  such  as  have  families,  and 
live  in  any  manner  suitable  to  their  sta- 
tion, with  the  utmost  economy,  above 
one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  in  debt, 
— exclusive  of  travelling  home  once  a 
year,  which  is  a  recess  from  business. — 


TBOM  DK.   WH.  SHIPPKN,  JR.,  TO  B.  H.  LEE. 

Philad'a,  25th  Aug.,  1770. 

We  are  much  disappointed  in  not  see^ 
ing  you  here  with  your  son  or  sons  on 
your  way  to  Dr.  Witherspoon.  Your 
Sister*  will  be  very  happy  when  that 
time  comes  and  prays  it  may  be  very 
soon.  I  am  persuad^  there  is  not  such 
a  school  on  the  Continent.  Your  cousin 
Henry  Lee  is  in  College  and  mil  be  one 
of  the  first  fellows  in  this  cowntry. — He 
is  more  than  strict  in  his  morality;  he 
he  has  a  fine  genius  and  is  too  diligipt. — 
Charles  is  in  the  grammar  School  and 
the  Dr.  expects  much  from  his  genius  and 
application  too. — If  you  will  be  here  by 
the  24th  of  September  I  will  escort  you 
to  the  Commencement  at  Princeton,  which 
will  be  on  the  25th. — 


FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

FhUad%  14th  Aug.,  1773. 

By  this  time  you  have  received  my  let- 
ters by  Lawyer  Colston  and  I  expect  an 
answer  by  your  son  with  Col.  Henry  Lee 
in  Capt.  Coburn.  The  Col.  is  coming  to 
see  his  son  take  his  first  degree  at  Prince- 
ton College. 


EXTRACT  PROM  A  LETTER  OF  GEN'L  WEEDON 
TO  R.  H.  LEE. 

Valley  Forge,  Feb.  1st.,  1778. 
— Nothing 'extraordinary  between  the 
two  armies  since  my  last,  except  a  coup 
de  main  attempted  by  two  hundred  Brit- 
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ish  Light  horse  on  your  relation  Capt. 
Harry  Lee.  That  little  Ilero  is  quartered 
about  G  miles  below  this  Post ;  the  Ene- 
my formed  a  scheme  of  taking  him  by 
surprise,  on  the  20th  Jan'y  at  night  set 
out  upon  this  Expedition,  by  a  circuitous 
route  of  20  miles  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
his  Yidettes,  and  arrived  at  his  Quarters 
just  at  day  light.  By  his  activity  he  first 
secured  the  doors,  which  they  made  many 
fruitless  attempts  to  force ;  he  then  mus- 
tered up  his  garrison  which  he  found  to 
consist  of  a  corporal  and  4  men,  May  or 
Jamieson,  who  happened  there  by  chance, 
his  Lieut.,  Lindsay,  and  himself,  amount- 
ing to  eight  in  the  whole,  and  by  his 
judiciously  posting  his  men,  tho'  he 
had  not  a  sufficient  number  to  man 
each  window,  he  obliged  them  disgrace- 
fully to  retire  after  an  action  of  near 
half  an  hour.  Lieut.  Lindsay  rec'd  a 
a  slight  wound  in  his  hand,  four  or  five 
of  his  men  who  were  out  of  the  house 
got  taken;  five  of  the  Enemy  were  killed, 
and  several  others  are  licking  their  sores. 
When  they  found  forcing  the  doors  was 
rather  hazardous,  their  next  attempt  was 
to  take  off  his  horses  that  were  in  a 
stable  some  small  distance  from  the 
House,  which  wer6  enfiladed  by  the  end 
windows,  to  which  place  he  immediately 
drew  his  troops.  Here  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  perform  a  manoeuvre,  and  cheer- 
ing up  his  men,  called  out  aloud,  "Fire 
away  my  dear  Fellows,  here  comes  our 
Infantry,  we  will  have  them  all  by  G---." 
This  produced  a  precipitate  scamper,  he 
sallied,  mustered  his  troops  together, 
which  were  stationed  in  different  parts  of 
the  neighbourhood  for  the  conveniency  of 
Forage,  and  pursued,  but  to  no  purpose. 
This  is  allowed  to  be  as  brave  a  thing  as 
has  happened  this  war,  and  is  confessed 
by  all  a  piece  of  distinguished  merit.  In- 
deed his  hidden  impulses  for  military 
achievements  are  daily  transpiring.  *  *  * 


wards  Wilmington ;  he  left  Cross  Creek 
on  the  Ist  inst. 

Gen'l  Greene  moves  to-morrow;  oar 
wants  are  so  many  and  so  pressing  that  I 
cannot  indulge  myself  with  a  long  letter. 

One  of  my  servants  has  orders  to  call 
on  you,  on  his  way  to  Philad'a  with  some 
papers  belonging  to  me,  which  my  ser- 
vant neglected  to  send  away  in  due  sea- 
son, and  which  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve.— I  take  the  liberty  to  request  your 
care  of  them.  They  will  serve  to  inform 
you  more  fully  of  the  present,  as  well  as 
past  situation  of  affairs  here  than  I  can 
do  in  the  compass  of  one  epistle* 


H.  LEJB,  JR.,  TO  R.  H.  LEE. 


Camp  on  Cape  Fear  Rivera  \ 
3d,  April  1781.     J 

-Lord  Cornwallis  is  on  his  march  to- 


Camp  on  the  High  Hills  ofSaniee,  \ 

July  24th,  1781.     | 

I  received  your  letter  in  answer  to  mine 
by  Capt  Cams.  The  late  reinforcement 
from  England  and  Ireland  amounted  to 
2500  men,  and  arrived  at  a  most  critical 
j  uncture.  The  siege  of  Ninety  Six  which 
had  been  pushed  with  the  utmost  vigor, 
was  nearly  at  a  period,  as  our  approaches 
were  nearly  completed.  Latd  Kawdon 
lost  no  time  on  having  his  hands  strength- 
ened, in  moving  towards  the  relief  of  that 
most  important  post.  If  you  examine 
the  Map  of  this  Country  you  will  find 
Ninety  Six  especially  valuable  to  the  Ene- 
my, as  it  is  centrical  to  a  rich  and  popu- 
lous back  country,  and  commands  the  set- 
tlements between  the  Saluda  and  Broad 
Rivers.  At  the  same  time  it  renders  the 
possession  of  the  Country  on  the  Conga- 
ree  more  secure  and  communicates  with 
Charleston  without  the  intervention  of 
any  considerable  River.  To  possess  Cam- 
den the  Santee  or  the  Congaree  must 
be  passed :  to  possess  Augusta  the  Savan- 
nah must  be  passed. 

These  were  difficulties  which  our  com- 
parative situations  forbid  the  Enemy  to 
encounter.  Every  effort  was  used  by  Genl 
Greene ^0  harrass  the  Enemy  on  their  long 
march  and  thereby  delay  the  approach. 
The  Militia  under  Gen.  Sumpter  were 
collected :  the  small  body  of  them  which 
arrived  in  season  were  joined  to  the 
Cavalry  of  the  Army  and  put  under  Lieut. 
Col.  Washington,  to  meet  and  difficult 
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the  progress  of  bis  Lordship.  These 
measures  availed  naught:  and  the  near 
appoach  of  tlie  foe  obliged  Gen.  Greene 
to  relinquish  the  siege.  Previous  to  which, 
our  works  being  far  advanced,  the  Gene- 
ral attempted  a  storm.  This  decision 
was  taken  on  the  wisest  principles,  and 
the  operation  was  executed  with  the  most 
brilliant  gallantry.  Oiir  success  was  par- 
tial ;  and  the  ensuing  morning  our  troops 
crossed  the  Saluda.  Lord  Rawdon  was 
in  fifteen  miles  and  followed  us  rapidly. 
The  pursuit  was  vain,  and  his  Lordship 
after  two  days  advance  retired  to  Ninety 
Six.  General  Greene,  having  received  a 
small  reinforcement  and  gathered  some 
militia,  made  a  forward  movement.  The 
Legion  was  directed  to  lay  close  to  the 
Enemy.  In  this  posture  of  things  Lord 
Rawdon  determined  to  relinquish  Ninety 
Six,  and  of  course  the  whole  back  country. 
This  was  the  great  point  for  which  we 
had  been  contending :  to  reduce  his  Lord- 
ship to  which  all  of  our  measures  were 
pointed.  Lord  Rawdon  moved  in  two 
divisions,  each  equal  to  our  collected 
strength,  only  in  Cavalry,  in  which  we 
had  a  superiority  in  number  as  well  as 
quality.  Col.  Cruger  commanded  the 
rear  division  and  continued  at  Ninety 
Six  till  his  Lordship  gained  the  Post  on 
the  Congaree,  formerly  fort  Granby.  Gen. 
Greene  moved  with  the  utmost  vigilance 
to  reach  the  Enemy  before  a  junction 
could  be  effected. 

While  Lord  Rawdon  lay  on  the  Conga- 
ree a  squadron  of  the  Legion  Cavalry 
obttiined  a  complete  victory  over  the 
British  horse,  made  fifty  prisoners,  and 
destroyed  the  whole  body,  five  only  ex- 
cepted. Captain  Eggleston  has  the  honour 
of  this  enterprise.  After  this  event,  his 
Lordship  renewed  his  march:  Col.  Cruger 
was  obliged  to  file  off  to  his  right,  taking 
'  his  route  on  the  south  side  of  the  Edisto 
River,  Gen.  Greene  being  so  far  advanced 
as  to  intercept  the  direct  roa3d.  Our 
army  crossed  the  Congaree,  and  followed 
his  Lordship  by  forced  marches,  anxious 
to  bring  him  to  battte  in  his  divided  state. 
We  came  up  with  the  Army  at  Orange- 
burg which  is  a  small  village  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Edisto,  with  a  bridge 
over  the  River  at  the  town. 


The  position  is  most  strong,  and  has 
one  uncommon  advantage,  a  certain  re- 
.troat  by  means  of  the  bridges,  which  cir- 
cumstance denies  the  least  improvement 
to  victory.  A  large  brick  jail  commands 
the  bridge,  and  the  ground  is  so  close  and 
broken  that  Cavalry  cannot  act.  These 
reasons  obliged  Gen.  Greene  to  resign  his 
intentions  of  attacking  the  Enemy  in 
their  Camp,  and  Lord  Rawdon  would  not 
hazard  an  action  by  advancing  on  us. 

Baffled  in  this  favourite  wish,  it  was 
necessary  to  adopt  measures  which  pro- 
mised to  produce  the  same  end ;  for  al- 
tho'  we  had  recovered  all  the  back  coun- 
try, and  had  had  the  satisfaction  of  chas- 
ing Lord  Rawdon  from  the  Congaree,  we 
plainly  foresaw  that  on  the  junction  of 
Cruger  the  enemy  would  advance,  and 
that  we  should  be  under  the  necessity  of 
yielding  the  Congaree,  or  risqueing  an 
unequal  action.  We  also  wished  to  force 
them  to  leave  Orangeburg  and  to  confine 
them  to  Charleston  and  its  dependencies, 
that  our  wearied  soldiers  might  repose 
during  the  hot  weather  in  a  healthy  coun- 
try, and  that  the  Enemy  might  be  sub- 
ject from  their  position  to  all  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  Climate. 

Monk's  Corner  and  Dorchester  are  the 
two  points  which  comprehend  the  Coun- 
try necessary  for  the  ready  support  of 
Charleston.  The  first  is  30  miles  distant 
from  the  town  towards  the  Santee  or 
Cooper  River.  The  latter  is  in  front  of 
the  town,  20  miles  distant  on  Ashley 
River.  At  this  time  the  Enemy  had  550 
infantry  and  100  cavalry  at  Monk's  Cor- 
ner, and  a  Captain's  command  at  Dor- 
cester. 

Gen.  Greene  determined,  on  being  dis- 
appointed in  bringing  Lord  Rawdon  to 
battle,  to  move  his  army  to  Summer 
Quarters,  and  to  form  a  dotachment  to 
strike  at  Monk's  Corner.  The  Army  ac- 
cordingly moved  to  this  place,  the  most 
healthy  in  the  State;  and  the  detachment 
formed  under  General  Sumptcr — of  which 
the  Legion  was  part, — marched  towards 
Monk's  Corner.  To  covx3r  Gen.  Sumpter 
fully,  and  to  caution  the  Enemy  as  to 
leaving  their  interior  possessions,  I  was 
detatched  with  a  body  of  horse,  with  di- 
rections to  move  towards  Charleston,  and 
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to  act  as  circumstances  should  advise, 
afterwards  to  join  Gen,  Sumpter.  The 
full  execution  of  this  enterprise  ensured 
to  us  all  our  wishes.  The  troops  moved 
off  in  high  spirits,  and  the  Enemy,  as  we 
have  experienced,  were  totally  in  the  dark 
as  to  our  intentions. 


Lord  Rawdon  continned  vaiting  at 
Orongeburgh  for  Col.  Cruger,  who  joined 
him  two  days  after  we  moved.  Orange- 
burgh  is  80  miles  and  upwards  from 
Monk's  Corner.  In  my  letter  of  this 
date  to  your  brother,  I  will  conclude  the 
Journal  of  Affairs  here  to  the  present  day* 


"MASON  AND  DIXON'S  LINE."* 


Among  all  the  numerous  sources  of 
dispute  and  litigation  which  have  made 
enemies  of  neighbours,  filled  court-houses 
with  clients,  and  lawyer's  pockets  with 
fees,  none  have  ever  been  more  prolific 
than  the  boundary  lines  of  property  in 
real  estate,  and  individuals  and  clans 
and  nations  have  not  unfrequently,  from 
disputes  of  this  kind,  lived  at  open  war 
with  those  whom  it  was  their  interest  as 
well  as  their  duty  to  conciliate,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  assist  and  protect. 

In  the  ante-revolutionary  history  of 
this  country,  we  have  accounts  of  more 
than  one  dispute  of  this  kind,  involving 
protracted  negotiations  and  compromises, 
sometimes  resulting  in  bloodshed  and 
even  loss  of  life.  New  York  and  Con- 
necticut, Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania  with  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland  and  Delaware,  have  at 
various  times  indulged  in  negotiations 
and  treaties  and  dissensions  until  their 
true  boundary  lines  were  decided:  the 
representatives  of  each  colony  acting  upon 
the  maxim  of  Hotspur,  when  he  says, 

"  ril  give  thrine  so  much  land  to  any  well- 
deserving  friend, 
But  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me, 
ril  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair." 

But  among  all,  none  occasioned  so  much 
time,  expense  and  trouble  in  its  settle- 


ment, or  mathematical  skill  in  its  deter- 
mination, as  the  adjustment  of  the  line 
which  forms  the  Southern  boaodary  of 
Pennsylvania/  and  divides  it  from  Mary^ 
land  and  Delaware,  and  it  is  of  the  hU- 
tory  of  this  line  that  we  propose  here  to 


The  phrase,  "  Mason  and  Dixon^i 
Line"  has  been  echoing  in  our  ears 
ever  since  1820,  when,  during  the  excit- 
ed debate  in  Congress  on  the  question 
of  excluding  slavery  from  Missonri,  that 
eccentric  son  of  genius,  John  Randolph 
of  Roanoke,  was  continually  harping  on 
the  words,  and  those  words  were  as  con- 
stantly reiterated  through  every  news- 
paper in  the  land.  The  phrase  thas  be- 
came as  common  and  familiar  among  the 
people  as  that  other  used  by  okl  Felix 
Walker  of  North  Carolina  on  the  same 
occasion,  who,  when  the  "  qnestion" 
was  impatiently  demanded,  declared  that 
his  constituents  expected  to  bear  from 
him,  and  that  before  the  vote  was  taken 
he  must  make  a  speech  for  Buncombe — 
one  of  the  counties  of  his  district. 

There  is  perhaps  no  line,  real  or  im- 
aginary, on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  not 
excepting  even  the  Equator  and  Eqninoo- 
tial,  *whose  name  has  been  oftener  in 
men's  mouths  during  the  last  forty  years. 
In  the  halls  of  legislation,  in  the  coorts 
of  justice,  in  the  assemblages  of  the 
people,  it  has  been  as  familiar  as  a  honse- 


•  The  writer  of  this  article  begs  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Latrobe's  Ad- 
dross  before  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania^  Yeeck's  History  of  Mason  andDJxoD*i 
Line,  McSherry^s  History  of  Maryland,  and  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Bancroft  ior  the  greatei 
part  of  the  material  here  made  use  of. 
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hold  word.  Not  that  any  particular  in- 
terest was  taken  in  tlio  line  itself,  but 
mention  of  it  was  always  expressive  of 
the  fact  that  the  States  of  the  Union 
were  divided  into  slaveholding  and  non- 
slaveholding,  into  Northern  and  South- 
em,  and  that  those  who  lived  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  line  of  separation,  were 
antagonistic  in  opinion  upon  an  all-en- 
grossing question  whose  solution  and  its 
consequences  involve  the  gravest  con- 
siderations, and  is  supposed  to  threaten 
even  the  integri  y  of  the  Republic.  Its 
geographical  hiis  thus  become  lost  in  its 
political  significance,  and  men  care  little 
when,  they  refer  to  it,  where  it  runs, 
what  is  its  history,  or  whether  limited 
to  Pennsylvania :  or,  as  has  perhaps  been 
most  generally  supposed,  was  bound  by 
the  Potomac  river.  It  suggested  the 
idea  of  negro  slavery  and  that  alone  was 
enough  to  give  it  importance  and  noto- 
riety though  only  as  a  name. 

The  consequence  of  this  state  of  things 
has  been  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  old  surveyors  who  established  it. 
A  rare  good  fortune  as  regards  their 
fame,  for,  while  the  engineers  who  loca- 
ted the  road  across  the  Simplon,  have 
been  forgotten  in  the  all-absorbing  re- 
nown of  the  master  whom  they  served — 
while  of  the  thousands  who  sail  past  the 
Eddystone,  not  one  perhaps  knows  who 
it  was  that  erected  on  a  crag,  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea,  the  wondrous  light- 
house that  has  now  defied  the  tempests  of 
a  century ;  while  oblivion  has  been  the  lot 
of  other  benefactors  of  mankind,  whose 
works  of  every  day  utility  should  have 
been  their  enduring  monument,  Charles 
Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon  who,  ninety 
years  ago,  ran  a  line  through  the  forest 
until  the  Indians  forbade  the  further 
progress  of  chain  and  compass,  and 
whose  greatest  merit  seems  to  have  been 
that  of  accurate  surveyors,  have  ob- 
tained a  notoriety  for  their  names  as 
lasting  as  the  history  of  our  country. 
An  inspection  of  the  map  of  the  United 
States  shows  the  boundaries  in  most 
oases  to  be  either  rivers,  the  crests  of 
mountain  ranges,  parallels  of  latitude  or 
meridians  of  longitude.  In  but  a  sin- 
gle instance  has  the  circle,  with  its  geo- 


metrical accuracy,  been  employed  to  in- 
dicate a  dividing  line  of  contiguous 
States,  and  the  inquiry  at  once  suggests 
itself,  why  the  Southern  frontier  of 
Pennsylvania  was  not  prolonged  to  the 
New  Jersey  shore  ;  why  the  Eastern  one 
of  Maryland  was  not  made  to  strike  it, 
and  why  a  circle  should  be  the  Northern 
boundary  of  Delaware — the  odd  result  of 
which  has  been  to  leave  so  narrow  a 
strip  of  Pennsylvania  between  Delaware 
and  Maryland,  that  the  ball  of  one's 
foot  may  be  in  the  former,  the  heel  in 
the  latter,  while  the  instep  forms  an 
arch  over  a  portion  of  the  Keystone 
State  itself — then  from  the  initial  point 
of  the  latitudinal  line,  near  the  circle, 
it  stretches  away  to  the  "West  through 
field  and  forest,  intent  only  upon  preserv- 
ing its  course  without  being  deflected  by 
either  the  channel  of  a  river  or  the  crest 
of  a  mountain.  Climbing  obliquely  the 
summit  of  the  Alleghanies,  it  turns  its 
back  upon  the  fountains  which  feed  the 
Atlantic,  and  rushing  down  into  the 
Ohio  valley,  stoops  in  its  pathway  to 
drink  of  the  crystal  waters  of  the  Yong- 
hiogheny.  Rising  refreshed  and  with 
its  eye  fixed  to  the  West,  it  hurries 
on  regardless  of  the  intersecting  line  of 
a  sister  sovereignty,  and  stalking  across 
the  Cheat  and  the  Monongahela,  stops 
amidst  the  Fish  Creek  hills,  within  half  a 
day's  journey  of  the  river  Ohio,  as  if  ex- 
hausted by  the  rugged  route  it  has  tra- 
versed, and  unable  to  reach  that  great 
natural  boundary  recognized  by  every 
other  State  than  Pennsylvania  which  its 
current  laves. 

Upon  a  closer  inspection,  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  equally  regardless  of  the 
established  lines  of  admeasurement  upon 
the  earth's  surface,  conforming  to  neither 
of  the  limits  of  a  degree  of  latitude,  nor 
to  any  of  its  easily  comprehended  parts, 
and  this  without  being  forced  into  its 
anomalous  position  by  any  object  or  ob- 
stacle of  nature,  for  at  neither  end  does 
it  terminate,  nor  in  any  part  of  its  ex- 
tended course  does  it  touch  upon  any 
prominent  natural  landmark.  It  is  whol- 
ly in  every  part  and  in  all  its  forms  an 
artificial,  arbitrary  line  without  a  model 
or  a  fellow  upon  the  continent.    And  yet 
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it  is  more  unalterable  than  if  nature  had 
made  it,  for  it  limits  the  sovereignty  of 
four  States,  each  of  whom  is  as  tenacious 
of  its  peculiar  systems  of  law  as  of  its 
soil.     It  is  the  boundary  of  empire. 

Whence  came  these  peculiarities — this 
palpable  disregard  of  the  plain  provis- 
ions of  dominion?  Is  this  singular  line 
the  result  of  compulsion  or  of  compact,  of 
noisy  strife  or  of  quiet  agreement?  How 
old  is  it  ?  What  is  its  ancestry  ?  Whence 
its  name  ?  These,  with  many  other  cu- 
rious questions  which  spring  from  the 
subject,  take  hold  upon  the  past  and  find 
their  solution  only  in  history.  Strange 
subject,  too,  for  history,  is  a  line  defined 
to  be  "length  without  breadth  or  thick- 
ness." Yet  this  line  has  a  history  of  a 
hundred  years  durntion,  spreading  out 
over  more  than  half  the  old  thirteen 
States  and  sinking  deep  into  the  very 
foundation  of  their  being.  It  abounds 
in  curious  conflict  of  grant  and  construc- 
tion, in  bold  encroachments  upon  vested 
rights,  in  artful  remedies  for  inconve- 
nient limitations.  Kings,  Lords,  and 
Commoners,  English,  Swedes  and  Dutch, 
Quakers  and  Catholics,  figure  conspicu- 
ously in  tue  narrative  with  dramatic  ef- 
fect. 

Upon  much  of  the  disputed  margins  of 
the  line  have  been  enacted  scenes  of 
riot,  invasion,  and  even  murder,  which 
iWant  only  the  fanciful  pen  of  a  Scott  or 
a  Cooper  to  develope  their  romantic  in- 
terest. In  the  strife  and  negotiations 
which  led  to  its  establishment,  endur- 
ance and  evasion  were  put  to  their  high- 
est test.  In  tracing  it,  science  achieved 
one  of  its  most  arduous  labours.  In  in- 
tricacy and  interest,  if  not  in  importance, 
the  subject  is  inferior  to  few  connected 
with  American  history.  We  regret  that  we 
can  give  to  it  only  a  condensed  exposi- 
tion. That  which  without  undue  expan- 
sion would  fill  a  volume,  must  here  be 
limited  to  a  brief  statement  of  why, 
when,  and  how  the  line  was  established, 
accompanied  only  by  such  illustrative  de- 
tails as  impart  an  interest  to  the  subject, 
and  which  will  be#  given  as  we  progress 
with  the  narrative. 

In  IGOG,  King  James  I.  of  England, 
leaving  ample  margins  at  the  North  and 


the  South  for  disputed  dominion,  granted 
11  degrees  of  latitude  on  the  Atlantic  to 
two  companies  of  corporators ;  one  of 
which,  called  the  London  Company,  was 
to  possess  the  South,  the  other,  called 
the  Plymouth  Company,  was  to  possess 
the  North,  with  an  intervening  commu- 
nity of  territory  between  them  from  lat- 
itude 38°  to  41°.  Virginia  was  the  com- 
mon name  to  both,  but  it  was  soon  ex- 
clusively appropriated  by  the  Southern 
Company  which  was  the  most  efficient. 
Under  its  auspices  the  first  enduring 
English  settlement  upon  the  continent 
was  planted  at  Jamestown.  Even  the 
Puritan  Pilgrims,  who  landed  from  the 
Mayflower  in  cold  December,  1620,  sail- 
ed from  Holland  under  a  grant  from  this 
Company. 

The  old  North  Virginia  Company  was 
short-lived.  It  accomplished  nothing  to- 
wards colonization.  It,  however,  did  one 
good  thing.  The  Southern  Company  hav- 
ing by  maltreatment  driven  from  its 
service  its  father  and  defender,  Capt. 
John  Smith,  its  Northern  rival  gave  him 
employment  and  sent  him  out  to  explore 
and  map  its  territory.  lie  had  proved 
his  competency  by  having  performed 
similar  labours  upon  the  region  around 
the  Chesapeake.  Having  ac^x)mpli8hed 
the  work  assigned  him  by  the  Ply  month 
Companj[,  he  returned  to  England  in 
1614,  drew  out  a  map  and  an  account  of 
his  explorations,  which  he  presented  to 
the  King's  son,  Prince  Charles,  who 
thereupon  named  the  territory  New  Eng- 
land. Here  ended  the  old  North  Vir- 
ginia Company,  whose  territory  was 
from  North  latitude  41°  to  45°. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  de- 
veloping the  foundations  and  territorial 
juxtaposition  of  these  two  old  parent 
colonies.  New  England  and  Virginia,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  with  precis- 
ion at  what  point  or  line  thej  ttnit«d. 
The  materiality  of  the  inquiry  will  soon 
be  apparent.  Manifestly  their  common 
boundary  was  tlie  40°  line  of  North  lat- 
itude. There  we  leave  them  together  in 
peace,  resting  upon  the  bosom  of  Penn- 
sylvania, while  we  go  back  to  trace  op 
the  strife  soon  to  be  begun. 

Ere  yet  these  two  old  parent  oolonies 
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had  solemnized  their  nuptials  nt  40°  in 
1C09,  Sir  Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman 
in  the  employ  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  sought  to  find  a  North-west 
passage  to  China.  Driven  out  of  the 
Arctic  inlets  by  ice  and  fogs,  he  turned 
Southward  and  vieited  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Bays,  and  afterwards  anchored 
within  Sandy  Hook.  Before  he  left  for  Hol- 
land, he  passed  the  Narrows,  sounded  his 
way  up  the  river,  which  now  bears  his 
name,  beyond  the  Highlands,  and  in  a 
small  Ijoat  went  above  Albany.  The  States 
General  of  the  United  Netherlands  quick- 
ly availed  themselves  of  Hudson's  Amer- 
ican discoveries,  and  seated  themselves 
upon  the  island  of  Manhattan,  where 
they  abode  in  strength,  founding  there, 
by  the  name  of  New  Amsterdam,  what 
has  become  the  greatest  commercial  city 
of  the  New  World. 

Although  in  the  grant  of  New  Eng- 
land in  1020,  there  was  an  express  ex- 
ception of  territory  then  in  the  posses- 
sion of  any  other  Christian  Prince 
or  State,  yet  England  and  New  Eng- 
land ever  regarded  them  as  intru- 
ders, and  omitted  no  opportunity  of  at- 
tack and  annoyance.  Tiiey  however 
by  policy  and  prowess  were  enabled  to 
maintain  their  possessions  for  half  a  cen- 
tury "beset  with  forts  and  sealed  with 
their  blood."  They  were  there  by  suf- 
ferance, but  in  the  pages  of  one  of  our 
richest  American  classics,  and  in  the 
names  of  men  and  places  upon  both 
shores  of  the  Hudson,  they  were  there 
forever.  It  is  however  to  one  of  the 
most  thoroughly  efiaced  vestiges  of  their 
power  that  our  suliject  is  most  nearly 
related. 

The  Dutch  continued  to  keep  an  eye 
on  the  shores  of  the  Delaware.  Cornelius 
May,  one  of  their  sea  captains,  divided 
his  name  between  its  capes,  calling  the 
stream  South  lliver,  as  they  had  called 
the  Hudson  North  River. 

In  1G29,  God^-n,  a  Hollander,  bought 
from  the  natives  a  tract  of  about  thirty 
miles  front  on  the  Delaware  Bay.  In 
1G31,  he  and  his  associates  made  a  settle- 
ment near  the  present  site  of  Lewistown, 
and  planted  the  colony  of  Swaanendale. 
Wheat,  tobacco  and  furs,  were  the  ob- 


jects of  the  settlement.  At  the  end  of  a 
year  he  left  it,  begirt  with  the  forest  and 
the  ocean,  in  peace  and  prosperity.  The 
next  year  he  returned  and  found  its  site 
marked  only  by  the  blackened  huts  and 
bleaching  bones  of  his  countrymen.  But 
this  short-lived  colony  was  the  cradle  of 
a  commonwealth.  The  seed  thus  buried 
in  blo()d  and  ashes,  ere  long  germinated 
into  the  State  of  Delaware.  Small  for 
its  age,  but  good  for  its  size. 

In  June,  1C32,  Charles  I.  granted  unto 
his  trusty  and  well-beloved  subject, 
Cecilius  Calvert,  Lord  of  the  Barony  of 
Baltimore  in  Ireland,  all  that  part  of  the 
peninsular,  or  chersonese,  lying  in  the 
parts  of  America  between  the  Ocean  on 
the  East,  and  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake  on 
the  West,  North  of  a  line  drawn  East- 
ward from  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac 
through  Watkins'  Point  to  the  Ocean. 
The  young  proprietary  grantee  being  of 
the  same  faith  of  his  father,  and  of 
Charles'  aspiring  Queen,  Henrietta  Maria, 
she  named  the  grant  Maryland.  At  the 
date  of  this  charter,  save  Claiborne's 
trading  settlement  upon  Kent  Island,  in 
the  Chesapeake,  the  whole  territory  with- 
in the  confines  of  the  grant  was  a  waste 
of  woods  and  waters,  uninhabited  bj  a 
civilized  m.an. 

Charles  I.  was  beheaded  in  1649,  and 
during  the  troubles  of  that  period  the 
lords  proprietary  of  Maryland  were  less 
anxious  about  its  boundaries  than  its 
existence.  The  Catholic  colony  grew 
slowly  and  was  weak.  Hence  no  deci- 
sive efforts  to  dispossess  the  Dutch,  who 
had  re-possessud  themselves  of  the  Dela- 
ware shore,  were  made  until  after  the 
Restoration  in  IGGO,  and  then  it  was  too 
late.  Possession  gave  confidence  if  not 
power.  And  to  all  the  arguments  and 
entreaties  of  Lord  Baltimore,  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  answered,  "We 
will  defend  our  South  River  possessions 
even  unto  the  spilling  of  blood." 

Charles  II.  came  to  the  throne  of  his 
father  in  ICGO.  Proud,  profligate,  prodi- 
gal, he  cared  less  for  the  preservation  of 
his  dominions  than  for  the  gratification 
of  his  passions.  He  was  justly  carica- 
tured in  Holland  with  a  courtezan  upon 
each   arm   and    courtiers    picking   his 
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pockets.  Stung  to  the  quick  by  this 
truthful  picture,  he  made  war  upon  Hol- 
land, attacking  their  settlements  first  at 
New  Guinea  in  Africa,  then  at  New 
Netherlands  in  America,  and  after  grant- 
ing the  latter  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
York,  afterwards  James  II.,  he  sent  out 
a  squadron,  commanded  by  Col.  Nichols, 
and  too  easily,  owing  to  intestine  di- 
visions, achieved  a  bloodless  conquest  of 
the  New  Netherlands  on  the  North  River, 
and  now  the  Anglo-Saxon  dominion  upon 
the  Atlantic  coast  was  unbroken  from 
the  St.  Croix  to  Florida. 

We  are  now  ready  to  introduce  the  last 
great  actor  in  this  complicated  boundary 
drama,  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania, 
William  Penn.  The  ostensible  conside- 
ration of  the  grant  of  Pennsylvania  to 
to  William  Penn,  was  a  debt  for  services 
and  of  gratitude  to  his  father.  Admiral 
Penn.  But  the  son  was  not  the  less 
careful  about  the  terms  of  his  charter  be- 
cause it  was  given  in  payment  of  an  old 
debt. 

Great  precaution  and  formality  were 
used  in  acting  upon  Peun's  charter ;  it 
was  held  up  for  consideration  for  nine 
months,  and  when  the  petition  and  draft 
of  the  charter  were  presented  to  the  King 
he  referred  them  to  the  Duke  of  York's 
Secretary  and  Lord  Baltimore's  agents, 
in  order  that  they  might  report  how  far 
the  petitioner's  pretensions  would  consist 
with  their  boundaries.  Both  agreed  to  his 
proposals,  provided  his  patent  might  be 
BO  worded  as  not  to  effect  their  rights. 

On  the  4th  March,  1681,  King  Charles 
II.  granted  unto  our  trusty  and  well-be- 
loved subject,  William  Penn,  Esq.,  the 
territory  of  Pennsylvania  as  follows: 
"All  that  tract  or  part  of  land  in  Ameri- 
ca, with  the  islands  therein  contained,  as 
the  same  is  bounded  on  the  East  by  Dela- 
ware River,  from  twelve  miles  Northward 
of  Newcastle  town  unto  43°  North  lati- 
tude. The  said  lands  to  extend  West- 
ward five  degrees  in  longitude;  the  said 
lands  to  be  bounded  on  the  South  by  a 
circle  drawn  at  twelve  miles  distance 
from  Newcastle,  Northward  and  West- 
ward unto  the  beginning  of  the  40*^  of 
North  latitude,  and  then  by  a  straight 


line    Westward    to     the    limits    above- 
mentioned." 

When  Penn's  trusty  kinsman,  Mark- 
ham,  had  landed  his  first  emigrant  party 
at  Upland,  his  early  care,  under  instruc- 
tions from  the  King  and  the  proprietary, 
was  to  confer  with  Lord  Baltimore  upon 
the  interesting  question  of  boundary. 
They  met  in  the  Spring  of  1682,  and 
then  first  discovered,  from  a  careful  astro- 
nomical observation,  what  neither  knew 
before,  that  the  true  line  of  40°  was  more 
than  twelve  miles  above  Newcastle.  Lord 
Baltimore's  eye  dilated — Markham's  fell. 
What  was  to  be  done?  They  parted  in 
peace,  and  Markham  reports  the  annoy- 
ing discovery  to  Penn,  in  London. 

This  discovery  frosted  his  expectations 
but  did  not  freeze  his  energies.  The 
Duke  of  York  was  his  friend,  and  Penn 
importuned  him  for  a  grant  of  the  West 
Delaware  dependencies.  True,  the  Duke 
had  no  title  from  the  crown  and  Balti- 
more had.  But  the  Duke  had  possession. 
It  was  power  against  parchment,  and 
Penn  wisely  concluded  that  power  would 
prevail.  This  proceeding  we  can  hardly 
fail  to  regard  as  faulty  and  ambiguous, 
or  regret  the  proportions  in  which  its  at- 
tendant blame  must  be  divided  between 
a  prince  distinguished  even  among  the 
Stuarts  for  perfidy  and  injustice,  and  a 
patriarch  renowned  even  among  the 
Quakers  for  humanity  and  benevolence. 

.Thus  panoplied,  Penn  made  his  first 
visit  to  his  Delaware  domains  with  twenty- 
six  sail  of  colonists,  in  the  autumn  of 
1682.  After  transacting  some  govern- 
mental affairs,  he  repaired  to  Maryland 
to  confer  with  Charles,  Lord  Baltimore, 
about  boundaries.  The  interview  was 
friendly  but  formal.  At  a  subsequent 
interview  at  Newcastle,  Penn  cffered  to 
stand  to  the  40^  line,  provided  Lord  Bal- 
timore would  sell  him  some  territory 
South  of  it,  on  the  Chesapeake,  at  a 
gentlemanly  price,  so  much  per  mile,  in 
case  he  could  not  get  it  by  latitude  so  as 
to  have  a  back  port  to  Pennsylvania.  His 
Lordship  offered  to  barter  some  territory 
in  that  direction  for  the  three  lower 
counties  on  Delaware  Bay.  "This," 
says  Penn,  "  I  presume  he  knew  I  woold 
not  do»  for  his  royal  highness  bad  the  one 
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half  and  I  did  not  prize  the  thing  I  de- 
sired at  such  a  rate."     But  his  lordship 
was  inexorable  and  here  friendly  negoti- 
ations were  suspended  for  half  a  century. 
Lord  Baltimore  now  assumed  offensive 
attitudes.     lie  first  made  forcible  entry 
upon  Penn's  territories  and  appealed  to 
the  King  to  sustain  him.     Before  it  was 
decided  Charles  II.  died,  and  the  Duke  of 
York  ascended  the   throne  as  James  II. 
As  might  have  been   expected,  the  de- 
cision was  against  Lord  Baltimore:  this, 
however,  settled  but  one  of  the  questions 
at  issue,  the  rights  of  the  parties  upon 
the  Delaware  Bay,  leaving  them  still  to 
find  the  40®  degree  as  best  they  could. 
The  order  of  the  King  was  that  that  part 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  penin- 
snlar,  which   is  between  the  latitude  of 
Cape  Ilenlopen  and  40°,  be  divided  by  a 
right  lino  into  two  equal  parts — that  the 
Eastern  half  should  belong  to  His  Majesty 
and  the  other  half  remain  to  Lord  Balti- 
more, as  comprised  in  his  charter. 

Thus  was  Maryland  dismembered,  while 
the  seed,  sown  at  Swaanendal  and  covered 
up  and  trodded  upon  by  the  Indians  and 
watered  with  blood,  had  germinated  ;  and 
a  f{\ir  tree,  with  spreading  branches, 
which  neither  the  Utie  nor  the  foray  of 
1673  had  been  able  to  uproot,  had  arisen 
from  it  and  Penn  was  reposing  in  its 
shade  on  the  banks  of  the  broad  river 
that  flowed  past  it,  and  thus  Delaware 
was  lost  to  Maryland. 

Except  an  ineffectual  order  from  Queen 
Anne,  in  1708,  to  enforce  this  decision, 
nothing  was  done  under  it.  Both  ends 
of  the  divisional  line  were  in  dispute, 
and  until  they  were  fixed  the  execution 
of  the  orders  in  council  was  impractica- 
ble and  useless.  In  the  midst  of  these 
and  other  troubles,  harrasscd  by  debt  and 
persecutions,  his  c(»lony  mortgaged  to 
money-lenders  and  half  sold  to  Queen 
Anne,  in  1718  William  Penn  died.  His 
grave  is  in  England,  but  his  monument 
is  in  the  system  of  laws  upon  which  ho 
founded  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Penn  was  almost  as  unfortunate  in  his 
will  as  in  his  charter,  for  it  too  gave  rise 
to  contention  as  to  whom  his  proprietary 
estates  now  belonged.    After  some  ten 


years  of  doubt,  it  was  finally  settled  that 
they  went  to  his  three  sons,  John,  Thomas, 
and   Richard;    tlie  last  named  being  a 
minor  until  1732.    All  that  was  done  re- 
lating to  the  strife  during  this  abeyance, 
was  an  agreement  between  Mrs,  Penn 
and  Lord  Baltimore  to  preserve  peace  on 
the  borders  for  eighteen  months,  in  the 
expectation   that  during    this   time   the 
boundaries  could  bo  settled.     But  border 
feuds  are  not  to  be  staid  by  parchments, 
and  things  seemed  to  have  reached  a  pass 
that  rendered  a  speedy  adjustment  neces- 
sary; and  accordingly,  on  the  10th  May, 
1732,  a  deed  was  executed  between  the 
children  and  heirs  of  Penn  and  the  great 
grandson  of  the  first  Lord  Baltimore.  Its 
most    remarkable    features    are  that  it 
adopts  the  order  of  1685,  halving  the 
peninsular,  and  supersedes  all  reference 
to  the  40°  by  resort  to  fixed  land-marks. 
The  boundaries  provided  for  by  this  im- 
portant agreement  are  those  which  sub- 
sist to  this  day,  stipulating  for  a  line  due 
West  from   Cape  Ilenlopen    across  the 
peninsular — from   the   centre  of   which 
line  another  should  be  drawn  until  it  was 
tangent  to  a  circle  twelve  miles  from 
Newcastle,  while  from  this  tangent  point 
a  line  should  be  run  due  North  until  it 
comes  to  a  point  fifteen  English  Statute 
miles  South  of  the  latitude  of  the  most 
Southern  part  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
and  from  that  fifteen  mile  point  should  be 
traced  the  parallel  of  latitude  Westward 
that  was  to  divide  the  provinces.    This 
parallel  of   latitude  is  the  Mason  and 
Dixon* s  Line  of  history.    Attached  to  this 
agreement  was  a  small  map,  well-known 
as  Lord  Baltimore's  map.     It  represented 
the  general  features  of  the  country  in  re- 
lation to  the  boundary — and  the  outline 
of  the  State  of  Delaware  is  marked  on  it 
in  red  lines,  supposed  to  have  been  drawn 
by  Lord  Baltimore  himself. 

One  looks  with  some  interest  on  these 
red  lines,  and  recollects  their  potency. 
A  King,  remarkable  in  history  mainly 
through  the  circumstance  of  his  death 
upon  the  scaffold,  had  granted  to  a  sub- 
ject what  it  cost  the  monarch  nothing  to 
acquire — the  homes  across  the  sea  of  a 
free  and  brave  people,  whose  hospitality 
and  unsuspecting  confidence  alone  made 
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the  grant  available,  and  with  royal  mag- 
nificence had  bounded  his  gift  by  paral- 
lels of  latitude,  the  courses  of  mighty 
rivers  and  the  head-lands  of  Ocean  ;  and 
subject  with  scale  and  compasses  appor- 
tioned his  territory  with  his  neighbours, 
settled  the  lines  of  what  were  to  became 
adjacent  sovereignties,  and  thus  accele- 
rated the  progress  of  those  events,  which 
at  length  extinguished  the  council  fires 
fit  which  his  ancestors  had  warmed  them- 
selves when  they  were  strangers  in  the 
land,  and  whose  last  faint  blaze  was  fed 
with  the  unstrung  bows  and  blunted  ar- 
rowsof  the  forest  princesofthepeninsula. 

One  looks  with  interest  on  handiwork 
so  trifling  in  itself  when  it  becomes  so 
potent  for  results,  and  the  map  in  reality 
subsequently  became  of  great  significance. 

Commissioners  to  run  and  mark  the 
lines  were  duly  appointed.     They  met  at 
Newcastle,  and  began  and  ended  in  fruit- 
less contention.     In  the  first  place,  there 
was  a  difficulty  in  fixing  the  point  in 
Newcastle  that  was  to  be  centre  of  the 
circle.    In  the  next  place,  Lord  Balti- 
more's Commissioners  contended  that  the 
twelve  miles  distance,  at  which  the  circu- 
lar line  was  to  run  from  Newcastle,  meant 
its  periphery  not  its  radius,  and  that  the 
Cape  Henlopen  intended  was  the  upper 
Cape  opposite  Cape  May,  the  agreement 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding;  there- 
upon the  Penn  Commissioners  happening 
to  come  one  day  a  few   minutes  behind 
time,  the  Marylanders  declared  the  penalty 
forfeited  and  the  agreement  avoided.  And 
«ow  Lord  Baltimore  did  what  neither  im- 
proved his  cause  nor  bettered  his  reputa- 
tion.    Treating  his  own  deed  as  a  nullity, 
he  asked  George  II.  for  a  confirmatory 
grant  according  to  the  terms  of  the  charter 
of  1632.    It  was  very  properly  refused, 
and  the  parties  were  referred  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  and  here  Lord  Hardwicke 
decided  in  effect,  that  the  true  Henlopen 
was  the  point  insisted  on  by  the  Penns — 
that  the  centre  of  the  circle  was  the  mid- 
dle of   Newcastle  as  near  as  could  be 
ascertained,  and  that  the  twelve  miles 
were    a    radius    and    not    a   periphery. 
This  was  in  1750.     Other  difficulties  now 
arose.    It  was  important  to  Lord  Balti- 
more, if  possible,  to  shorten  the  Statute 


mile,  and  the  mode  his  friends  proposed, 
was  to  measure  it  on  the  surface,  follow- 
ing the  irregularities  of  the  ground,  and 
not  horizontally.      So  Lord   Hardwicke 
was  again    applied    to,   and    horizontal 
measurements  were  ordered.    This  was 
in  March,  1751.     Still   things  were  not 
clear.    The  shorter  the  line  across  the 
peninsular — its  beginning  on  the  Dela- 
ware side  being  fixed — the  better  for  Lord 
Baltimore,  and  so  here  again  his  friends 
came  to  liis  aid,  and  insisted  that  Slaugh- 
ter's Creek,  a  channel  separating  Taylor's 
Island  from   the  Chesapeake,  gave   the 
Western  terminus.     But  the  Penns  de- 
manded that  the  line  should  be  continued 
to  the  Bay  shore  itself,  and  again  Lord 
Hardwicke  was  referred  to.    But  in  the 
meantime  Lord  Baltimore  died  and  the 
suit  abated.    When  it  was  revived,  and 
the  heir  (Frederick]  of  Lord  Baltimore 
was  made  a  party,  he  refused  to  be  bound 
by  the  acts  of  his  ancestor.     If,  however, 
there  was  anything  that  could  equal  the 
faculties  of  the  Marylanders  in  making 
trouble,  it  was  the  untiring  perseverance 
with  which  the  Penns  devoted  themselves 
to  the  contest,  and  followed  their  oppo- 
nents in  all  their  doublings.     And   they 
had  their  reward,  for  on  the  4th  of  July, 
17G0,  another  deed  was  executed,  under 
which  the  controversy  was  finally  closed* 
The  claim  of  the  Penns  were  yielded  to 
in  every  particular.     The  agreement  of 
that  date  is  an  embodiment  of  the  history 
of  the  dispute;  and  Mr.  Latrobe  says: 
"  It  is  a  treatise  in  itself,  and  whether  for 
technical  accuracy  as  a    rare  piece  of 
conveyancing,  legal  learning,  or  historical 
interest,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  paper  of 
its  kind."    The  agreement  provides  for  a 
speedy  joint  commission   to  determine, 
run  out,  and  mark  all  the  lines  between 
the  parties,  without  let  or  hindrance — 
that  the  agreement  itself  shall  be  ac- 
knowledged and  enrolled  in  Chancery, 
and  thereupon  be  humbly  submitted  to 
His  Majesty  in  council  for  his  gracious 
allowance  and  approval.    This  done,  the 
proprietaries    are  at  peace.     Frederick, 
Lord  Baltimore,  goes  upon  a  tour  to  the 
East,  and  the  Penns  remain  in  London 
to  protect  their  private  and  provincial 
interests. 
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Tliere  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Mary- 
land Historical  Society,  a  map  showing 
the  boundaries  of  Maryland,  on  which  is 
the  following  endorsement :  "  The  Lords 
Baltimore  in  their  disputes  with  the 
Penns  had  long  and  deep  head  to  con- 
tend with,  and  did  not  get  their  full 
rights.  If  Lord  Frederick,  who  signed 
the  deed  of  1700,  had  oome  over  to 
Maryland  and  lived  among  his  tenants 
instead  of  running  about  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  and  threading  the  labyrinth  of 
the  Grecian  Archipelago,  having  pictures 
drawn  of  the  females  of  the  different 
islands,  it  would  have  been  better  for 
himself  and  his  province,  and  he  would 
have  escaped  the  censure  of  Sterne,  who 
in  his  SenihnentalJourney,  has  given  him 
under  the  name  of  Mundungus  to  the 
world  in  no  enviable  light." 

The  writer  had,  doubtless,  in  his  mind 
a  work  called,  **  A  Tour  to  the  East  in 
the  years  l763-'64,  with  remarks  on  the 
City  of  Constantinople,  and  the  Turks 
also  select  pieces  of  oriental  wit,  poetry 
and  wisdom,  by  F.  Lord  Baltimore,  Lon- 
don, 1767." 

The  temptation  is  strong  to  fill  up  the 
meagre  outlines  here  given  of  the  boun- 
dary controversy  between  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland,  with  some  details  of  the 
period  previous  to  this  final  a<ljustmcnt. 
The  Marylanders  denominated  the  Penn- 
ites  "  quaking  cowards,"  and  these  re- 
taliated by  calling  their  assailants  ''homi- 
ny gentry."  All  sorts  of  outrages  were 
perpetrated.  Even  the  softer  sex  became 
fuiious  in  the  strife.  The  deadly  rifle 
told  its  aim  on  man  and  beast.  The 
solemnities  of  funerals  became  occasions 
for  revenge,  and  rapine  gloated  in  arrests 
and  prisons.  Fortunately  for  the  peace 
of  the  two  provinces,  Governor  Thomas 
Penn  was  at  the  holm  in  person.  His 
policy  was  patience  under  a  confident 
hope  of  triumph  in  the  august  tribunal 
to  which  he  and  his  brothers  had  ap- 
pealed. So  rife  and  rampant  had  these 
border  feuds  become,  that  in  1737  the 
king  and  council  had  to  interfere.  The 
result  was  the  adoption  of  a  temporary 
line,  which  ended  the  trouble  for  a  time. 
The  prose  and  poetry  of  Scott  have  made 
the  borders  of  Scotland  immortal.    The 


same  great  novelist  would  have  found 
in  the  feuds  of  the  peninsula  and  along 
the  northern  confines  of  Maryland,  as 
ample  materials  for  his  genius  to  com- 
bine, as  much  diversity  of  character, 
and  as  thrilling  incident,  as  magnificent 
scenery  and  wild  adventure  as  were  fur- 
nished him  by  the  history  of  his  native 
land.  The  Catholic  gentlemen  of  Mary- 
land, gallant,  brave  and  impetuous,  his 
battle  cry :  "  Hey  for  St.  Mary's,"  the 
stern  uncompromising  puritan,  shouting 
as  he  fought,  '*  In  the  name  of  God  fall 
on,"  the  Swedes  and  the  Hollanders, 
and  among  the  Indians  the  Susquehan- 
nahs  and  the  Minquaas  and  the  Dola- 
wares  were  all  active  in  the  strife  that 
prevailed  for  a  long  series  of  years. 
Cresap's  quarrel  involved  the  provinces 
in  what  was  almost  open  war,  and  it  is 
charged  that,  on  the  death  of  Gordon, 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  in  1736, 
the  invasions  from  Maryland  became 
more  terrible  and  more  frequent.  From 
this  digression  we  return  to  the  history 
of  the  line.  The  commissioners  on  the 
part  of  each  province  having  been  duly 
appointed,  and  their  surveyors  selected, 
they  met  at  Newcastle  in  the  November 
following,  and  went  to  work  in  earnest 
with  unwonted  harmony.  Three  years 
of  almost  uninterrupted  labour  were  ex- 
pended in  running,  measuring  and  mark- 
ing these  troublesome  lines,  and  even 
then  the  work  was  unfinished.  The 
proprietors,  residing  in  England,  grew 
weary  of  this  slow  progress,  which  they 
set  down  to  the  incompetency  of  artists. 
To  this  groundless  suspicion  do  wo  owe 
their  supercedure  and  the  introduction  of 
Mason  and  Dixon,  who,  unwillingly, 
have  immortalized  their  memory  in  the 
name  of  the  principal  line.  Furnished 
with  instructions  and  the  most  approved 
instruments,  they  sailed  for  Philadelphia, 
where  they  arrived  in  November  1763. 
They  go  to  work  at  once — they  adopt  the 
radiMs  as  measured  by  their  predeces- 
sors, taking  the  steeple  of  the  Courthouse 
in  Newcastle  for  the  centre  of  the  circle, 
and  after  numerous  tracings  of  the  tan- 
gent line,  adopt  also  their  tangent  point, 
from  which  they  say  they  could  not 
make  the  tangent  line  pass  one  inch  to 
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the  East  or  West.  So  that  if  the  pro- 
prietors bad  thought  so,  the  rude  sight- 
ings and  chainings  of  the  American  Sur- 
veyors would  have  been  all  right.  They 
thereupon  cause  that  line  and  point  to 
be  marked,  and  adjourn  to  Philadel- 
phia to  find  its  Southern  limit  on  Cedar 
or  South  Street.  They  then  extend  that 
latitude  to  the  West,  so  as  to  be  due 
North  of  the  tangent  point.  Thence 
they  measure  down  South  fifteen  miles 
to  the  latitude  of  the  great  due  West 
line  and  run  its  parallel  a  short  distance. 
Then  they  go  to  the  tangent  point  and  run 
due  North  to  that  latitude,  and  at  the 
point  of  intersection,  in  a  deep  ravine, 
near  a  spring,  they  cause  to  be  planted 
the  corner-stone,  at  which  begins  the  true 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  Returning  to 
the  tangent  point  where  the  due  North 
lino  cuts  the  circle,  forming  the  corner  of 
three  dominions,  the  exact  position  is 
well  ascertained  and  mai'ked  by  another 
stone.  This  brings  them  to  the  end  of 
1764. 

They  resume  their  labours  upon  the 
great  West  line  in  June  1765.  By  the 
^7th  of  October  they  were  95  miles  West 
of  the  Susquehannah,  and  they  then  re- 
turned to  winter  quarters. 

Early  in  1766  they  are  again  at  their 
posts.  By  the  4th  of  June  they  had  car- 
ried the  line  160  miles  from  its  begin- 
ning. The  Indians,  into  whose  un- 
granted  territory  they  had  deeply  pene- 
trated, grew  restive  and  threatening. 
They  thought  this  army,  though  banner- 
less,  meant  something.  Their  untutored 
minds  could  not  comprehend  this  mighty 
gazing  into  the  heavens,  through  gun-like 
instruments,  this  measuring  upon  the 
earth,  and  this  daily  felling  of  the  trees 
across  their  hunting  paths.  They  forbid 
any  further  advance,  and  they  are  to  be 
obeyed.  The  artists  return  leisurely 
and  note  as  they  pass  the  beauty  of  their 
vista,  which  they  say  very  apparently 
shows  itself  to  be  a  parallel  of  latitude. 

The  Six  Nations,  whose  council  fires 
blazed  upon  the  Onondago  and  Mohawk 
in  Western  New  York,  were  the  lords  of 
the  territory  yet  to  be  traversed.  To 
obtain  their  consent  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  line,  the  Governors  of  Mary- 


land and   Pennsylvania,  at  an  expense 
of  more  than    £500,  procured  through 
the  agency  of  Sir  William  Johnson  a 
grand  convocation  of  the  tribes  of  that 
powerful  confederacy.     The  application 
was  successful,   and  in  June  1767,  an 
escort  of  14  stroud  clad  warriors  with  an 
interpreter  and  a  chief,  deputed  by  the 
Iroquois  council,  met  the  surveyors  and 
their  camp  at  the  summit  of  the  great 
Alleghany  to  escort  them  down  into  the 
valley  of   the    Ohio,   whose   tributaries 
they  were  now  to  cross.    The  line  was 
now  pushed  on    vigorously.    Soon   the 
motley  hosts  come  to  the  meridian  of  the 
first  fountain  of  the  Potomac,  the  West- 
ern limit  of  Maryland.    Here  their  func- 
tions should  have  terminated ;  but  they 
pass  it  by  unheeded  because  unknown, 
resolved  to  reach  the    utmost  limit  of 
Penn's  five  degrees  of  longitude  from  the 
Delaware.    By  the  24th  of  August  they 
come  to  the  crossing  of  Braddock's  road. 
The  escort  now  becomes  restless.    The 
Mohawk  chief  and  his  nephew  leave. 
The  Shawnees  and  Delawares,  tenants  of 
the  hunting  grounds,  begin  to  grow  ter- 
rific.   On  the  27th  September,  when  en- 
camped on  the  Monongahela,  236  miles 
from  the  Delaware,  26  of  the  labourers 
desert,    and  but    15    axe-men  are  lefl. 
Being  so  near  the  goal,  the  surveyors 
evince    their   courage    by  coolly  send- 
ing back  to  Fort  Cumberland  for  aid, 
and  in  the  meantime  they  push  on.    At 
length  they  come  to  the  Warrior  Branch 
of    the    Catawba   war-path    in    Greene 
County,  and  there  the  Indian  escort  say 
to  them    that  they  are   instructed    by 
their  chiefs  in  council  not  to  let  the  line 
be  run  beyond  that  war-path.    Their  com- 
mands are  peremptory  and  there  the  line 
is  staid. 

Mason  and  Dixon,  with  their  pack- 
horse  train  and  attendants,  returned  to 
thieEast  without  molestation,  and  reported 
their  discomfiture  to  the  gentlemen  com- 
missioners, who  approved  their  conduct, 
and  in  December,  1767,  granted  them  an 
honorable  discharge. 

The  commissioners,  in  conformity  to 
the  agreements  of  the  contract,  proceeded 
to  have  the  lines  well  marked.  All  the 
comers  and  intersections  were  ascertain- 
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ed  by  firmly  fixing  one  or  more  remark- 
able stones,  on  which  were  graven  the 
arms  of  the  proprietors.  This  done,  they 
on  the  0th  of  November,  1768,  made  their 
final  report  to  the  proprietors,  and  here 
the  labour  upon  the  line  ends,  until  after 
the  titles  of  Baltimore  and  the  Penns  arc 
wrested  from  them  by  the  strong  arm  of 
the  revolution. 

There  is  another  chapter,  however,  in 
the  history  of  this  celebrated  line.  Many 
years  ago,  the  remarkable  stone  which 
marked  the  South-West  corner  of  Dela- 
ware, was  dug  up  by  the  hunters  for 
Capt.  Kidd's  money,  and  at  a  later  period 
the  stone,  near  the  Spring,  which  marked 
the  North-East  corner  of  Maryland,  hav- 
ing been  undermined  by  floods  and  fal- 
len, was  taken  by  a  neighbouring  farmer 
for  a  chimney-piece,  and  a  post  planted 
in  its  place.  Surmises  sprung  up  that 
some  others  of  the  stones  which  defined 
the  limits  of  the  little  State,  had  been  dis- 
placed. 

Many  of  the  dwellers  around  the  notch 
and  circle,  seemed  not  to  know  to  whom 
they  belonged.  These  doubts  and  dilap- 
idations induced  the  three  States,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland  and  Delaware,  in 
1849,  to  create  a  joint  comminsion  to  re- 
trace the  lines  in  that  vicinity  and  replace 
the  missing  monuments.  The  commis- 
sioners procured  Lieut.  Col.  James  D. 
Graham,  of  the  corps  of  Topographical 
Engineers  of  the  United  States,  to  exe- 
cute the  work.  He  of  course  had  to  re- 
view much  of  the  labours  of  Mason  and 
Dixon  and  their  predecessors.  Generally 
he  found  that  remarkable  accuracy  char- 
acterized those  early  displays  of  geomet- 
rical science.  The  post  near  the  spring 
was  in  the  right  place  and  the  courses  all 
rijght.  Some  errors  were,  however,  de- 
tected. Some  of  the  miles  had  been  made 
a  few  feet  too  long.  The  radius  was  found 
to  bo  two  feet,  four  inches  too  short,  and 
by  some  errors  in  locating  the  tangent 
point  and  the  junction  of  the  three  States 
at  the  point  of  the  notch  or  bead,  it  was 
found  that  Maryland  had  got  back  from 
Delaware  a  little  over  one  acre  and  three 
quarters  of  what  she  had  lost  by  King 


James'  order  in  1685.  Even  these  trifling 
errors,  proved  the  wonderful  certainty  of 
mathematical  science.  Col.  Graham's 
labours  wrought  achange  in  the  allegianoe 
of  several  gentlemen  residing  near  the 
circle,  who  had  supposed  themselves  citi- 
zens of  Delaware.  A  Mr.  Wm.  Smith,  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State, 
was  fuund  to  be  full  half  a  mile  in  Penn- 
sylvania, which  also  took  in  the  old  Chrifl- 
tiana  church  by  a  hundred  yards. 

And  thus  having  brought  our  narratiTO 
down  from  1620,  when  the  purchase  by 
Godyn  furnished  the  remote  cause  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  appointment  to  1850, 
when  Col.  Graham  made  his  report,  we 
have  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  history. 

To  comprehend  the  subject  of  thia 
sketch  we  have  had  to  course  through 
three  centuries  of  this  world's  histo- 
ry, halting  here  and  there  to  gather  ap 
and  arrange  the  events  which  relate  to  it 
It  is  more  than  two  hundred  years  sinoe 
the  seeds  of  the  strife  was  sown  of  which 
the  line  is  the  harvest,  and  nearly  a  cen- 
tury has  passed  since  the  surveyors  were 
running  its  thread  through  the  forest 
Within  those  periods,  what  great  events 
have  transpired.  Civilization,  science, 
freedom,  religion  and  population  have 
rolled  their  resistless  tides  over  this  con- 
tinent. Empires  have  risen  and  fallen. 
Dynasties  have  sunk  into  nothingness. 
Yet  this  line  stands.  The  limits  of  em- 
pire which  nature  alone  establishes  are 
ever  varying.  Rivers  change  their  chan- 
nels. The  soil  of  one  State  becomes  the 
delta  of  another,  and  ocean  takes  away 
from  continents,  to  be  compensated  by 
new  islands  in  the  watery  waste.  An 
assurance  of  permanency  may  be  derived 
from  the  purely  arbitrary  origin  of  the 
line  and  may  we  not  hope  that  while  the 
Mason  and  Dixon's  Line  of  geography 
will  ever  continue  to  be  that  whose  her- 
aldric  insignia  are  still  to  be  found  in 
field  and  forest,  the  Mason  and  Dixon's 
Line  of  politics  will  be  forgotten,  until  as 
cloud-shadows  pass,  leaving  earth  in  sun- 
light, we  shall  be  seen  of  all  to  be  a  uni- 
ted and  homogeneous  people  I    . 
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B7    PAUL    H.     HAYNE. 


But  yesterday  this  brook  was  bright. 
And  tranquil  as  the  clear  moonlight 
That  woos  the  palms  on  Orient  shores ; 
But  now,  a  hoarse,  dark  stream,  it  pours 
Impetuous  o'er  its  bed  of  rock, 
And,  almost  with  a  thunder-shock, 
Boils  into  currents  fierce  and  fleet. 
That  dash  the  white  foam  round  our  feet- 
A  raging  whirl  of  waters,  rent 
As  if  with  angry  discontent. 

A  tempest  in  the  night  swept  by, 
Bom  of  a  murk  and  fiery  sky, 
And  while  the  solid  woodlands  shook. 
It  wreaked  its  fury  on  the  brook. 
The  evil  genius  of  the  blast    • 
Within  its  quiet  bosom  passed, 
And  therefore  is  it  that  a  Tide 
Which  used  as  lovingly  to  glide, 
As  Thoughts  through  spirits  sanctified. 
Shows  now  a  whirl  of  waters,  rent 
As  if  with  angry  discontent. 

I  knew  of  late  a  creature  bright 

And  gentle  as  the  clear  moonlight. 

The  tenderest  and  the  kindest  Heart 

God  ever  sent  a  loving  part 

To  act  on  earth — across  whose  life 

A  sudden  passion  swept  in  strife. 

With  wild,  unhal lowed  forces  rife — 

It  stirred  her  nature's  inmost  deep 

That  nevermore  shall  rest  or  sleep. 

Remorse  its  rugged  bed  of  rock, 

O'er  which  for  aye  with  thunder-shock. 

The  tides  of  feeling,  fierce  and  fleet. 

Are  dashed  to  foam  or  icy  sleet, 

A  raging  whirl  of  waters,  rent 

By  something  worse  than  discontent. 
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THE   STORY  OF   BL A NNERH ASSETT. 


While  ascending  the  Ohio  river  in  a 
steamboat  a  fow  weeks  since,  I  found 
myself  accidentally  brought  into  contact 
with  an  old  gentleman  who  had  been 
born  and  "  brought  up"  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  a  spot  since  made  famous 
as  the  scene  of  the  intrigues  and  machi- 
nations of  the  Great  Filibuster, — the  man 
who,  living  half  a  century  too  soon,  plot- 
ted treason,  in  a  scheme  similar  in  many 
points  to  those  wherein  his  successors 
have  only  been  counted  as  the  instru- 
ments of  "  Manifest  Destiny."  Steam- 
boats, like  poverty,  *' make  Btrange(rs) 
bed-fellows,"  and  the  old  man  and  my- 
self found  ourselves  joint  tenants  of 
"  Number  22,"  wherein,  each  roosting 
upon  his  narrow  shelf,  called  by  courtesy 
a  berth,  he  discoursed,  while  I  listened, 
of  tiic  early  days  of  pioneer  enterprise, 
and  the  trials,  dangers,  privations,  and 
pleasures  of  the  predecessors  of  the  com- 
munity whose  farms  now  border  the 
banks,  or  whose  cities  are  enriched  by 
the  Commerce  of  "  La  Belle  Riviere." 
My  old  room-mate  had  been  in  earlier 
life  a  participator,  and  a  not  inactive  one 
either,  in  many  scenes  which  seem 
strange  and  wild,  when  described  to  us 
of  this  day.  lie  had  been  engaged  in 
many  a  bear-hunt  on  the  site  of  now 
populous  towns,  had  carried  the  chain 
for  a  surveyor's  party  through  a  wilderness 
where  the  steam-horse  now  snorts  a  score 
of  times  each  day,  and  remembered  how 
one  of  his  friends  had  desperately  cheat- 
ed another  in  a  horse  trade,  by  swap- 
ping for  the  said  horse  a  not  inconsidera- 
ble slice  of  the  present  city  of  Cincin- 
nati, which  now  rents  for  ever  so  many 
dollars  a  front  foot. 

But  the  old  man  had  been  concerned 
in  less  peaceful  matters,  lie  had  brought 
bis  rifle  and  blanket  to  a  point  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  below  the  present 
town  of  Gallipolis,  in  company  with  two 
or  three  others,  and  had  there  '*  camped 
out"  on  the  shore  for  certain  days  and 


nights,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  boats 
which,  he  was  assured,  were  being  load- 
ed at  Pittsburg,  Marietta,  and  other 
points  above,  with  pork,  powder,  guns, 
whiskey,  fiddles  and  filibusters,  to  sub- 
jugate the  rich  fields  of  Mexico,  and  to 
divide  silver  mines,  golden  crucifixes  and 
dukedoms,  among  the  adventurous  few 
who  were  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  gal- 
lant enterprise.  But  the  old  man,  I  im- 
agine, had  never  gone  much  farther  than 
a  mere  intention  to  enlist  implies.  Burr 
was  arrested  in  Kentucky,  and  a  posH 
from  "  The  Point,"  now  Parkersbur^, 
took  possession  of  Blannerhassett's  Is- 
land, then  generally  regarded  as  the 
Headquarters  of  the  expedition,  and  the 
whispered  words  "  Treason,"  **  Dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union,"  and  others  of  like 
import,  which  seem  to  have  been  more 
suggestive  in  those  days  than  now,  had 
aroused  vague  apprehensions,  they  scarce- 
ly knew  of  what,  amongst  the  rough  and 
unlearned  participators  in  the  enterprise. 
At  first  excited  by  undefined  rumours  of 
grand  undertakings  and  rich  gains,  the 
hardy  backwoodsmen  hurried  eagerly  to 
participate,  and  then,  intimidated  and  de- 
terred by  equally  shadowy  ideas  that 
they  were  enlisted  for  the  perpetration  of 
some  enormous  crime,  of  the  exact  na- 
ture of  which  they  were  profoundly  ig- 
norant, they  one  by  one  shrank  from 
the  undertaking,  and  "  denied  their  Mas- 
ter." 

The  old  man,  however,  spoke  up  stout- 
ly in  favour  of  "  The  Irishman."  What- 
ever Burr's  intentions  or  plans  might 
have  been,  he  vehemently  asserted  that 
Blannerhassett  had  no  lot  nor  part  in 
anything  criminal :  nay,  that  in  all  he 
did  or  proposed  to  do,  he  was  advised  and 
encouraged  by  officers  hi^h  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  General  Government.  This, 
and  the  romance  connected  in  my  mind, 
with  the  name  of  Blannerhasset  "set 
'  me  a-thinking,"  and  examining,  with 
what  result  the  reader  must  judge.* 


•  Note. — While  engaged  in  seeking  material  for  this  sketch,  the  writer  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  W.  H.  Saffonl,  Esq.,  of  Chillicoihc,  the  author  of  a  most  interesting  biog- 
raphy of  Blannerhassett,  to  which  work,  and  the  kind  and  courteous  permission  to  use 
it,  freely  accorded  by  him,  he  is  largely  indebted. 
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Harman  Blannerbasscttwas  born  in  Eng- 
land in  the  year  1767,  of  a  family  standing 
prominent  amongst  the  untitled  gentry  of 
Ireland,  and  was  originally  educated  for 
the  bar,  to  which  he  was  admitted  in  1790, 
but  at  which  be  never  practiced.  The 
Emmetts,  Currans,  and  Grattans  were  his 
cotemporaries,  and  the  Emmetts  partic- 
ularly ranked  among  his  warm  personal 
friends.  Though  be  first  drew  breath  on 
English  soil,  he  was  of  an  Irish  family, 
and  sympathized  warmly  in  the  opposi- 
tion to  *'  The  Union,"  which  numbered 
among  its  leaders  the  names  of  those  Irish- 
men whose  forensic  talents  and  dialectic 
abilities  have  made  them  and  their  efforts 
familiar  as  household  words,  wherever 
our  common  language  is  spoken.  When 
about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  court- 
ed and  married  Miss  Agnew,  daughter  of 
Uie  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
grand-daughter  to  the  General  Officer  of 
the  same  name  in  the  British  army,  who 
fell  at  Germantown  during  our  Revolu- 
tionary struggle.  This  lady  is  often  still 
spoken  of  by  old  citizens  of  Marietta 
and  Parkersburg,  in  the  vicinity  of  her 
former  residence,  as  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  and  her  mental  attractions  are 
said,  by  the  few  living  persons  who  were 
ber  cotemporaries  to  have  been  fully 
commensurate  with  her  physical  charms. 
Singularly  enough,  many  of  those  who 
knew  her  in  her  younger  days,  speak  of 
her  as  a  "  Frenchwoman,''  and  the  old 
man  whose  garrulity  first  induced  me  to 
pen  this  sketch,  referred  to  "  the  Irishman 
and  his  French  wife."  As  a  Manxwo- 
man,  it  is  not  impossible  that  her  accent, 
or  idioms  at  least,  were  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  the  ordinary  English  spoken  in 
the  West,  and  her  complete  mastery  over 
the  French  and  Italian  languages,  doubt- 
less led  her  to  use  them  often  in  ber  con- 
yersation  and  correspondence. 

In  the  year  1797,  Blannerhassett  and 
his  wife  emigrated  to  the  United  States, 
bringing  with  them  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  those  days,  estimated  at  eighty 
thousand  dollars,  and  sojourned  for  a 
time  in  the  city  of  New  York,  while  look- 
ing out  for  a  suitable  place  to  set  up  their 
tent  permanently.  At  that  time  the  "val- 
ley of  the  Ohio,  which  now  counts  its 


population  by  millions,  and  its  wealth 
by  thousands  of  millions,  was  an  al- 
most unbroken  wilderness.  A  few  set- 
tlers, availing  themselves  of  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  the  garrisons  scattered 
here  and  there  along  what  was  then  the 
frontier,  had  founded  villages  at  various 
points  on  the  river,  and  had  already  be- 
come so  numerous,  and  had  acquired 
such  strength  from  their  superiority  in 
arms  and  experience  in  the  tactics  of 
savage  warfare,  that  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants falling  back,  as  they  have  al- 
ways done,  before  the  advancing  tide  of 
civilization,  had  yielded  to  the  Pale-focee 
a  possession  of  the  country  adjacent  to 
its  banks,  which  they  no  longer  attempt- 
ed to  dispute.  But  with  these  excep- 
tions, and  the  scanty  "  openings"  and 
"  clearings"  made  here  and  there,  along 
the  banks  of  the  "  Beautiful  River,"  and 
some  of  its  tributaries,  the  country  was 
in  a  state  of  primeval  wildness.  The 
rich  alluvial  bottoms  and  islands  of  the 
river  were  generally  still  covered  wiUi 
a  dense  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  through 
the  matted  undergrowth  of  which  the 
elk  and  the  deer  made  their  paths  to 
drink  at  the  stream,  while  the  bear  and 
the  panther  still  prowled  as  of  yore  over 
the  hills  bordering  the  fiats,  or  crouched 
amid  the  branches  of  the  royal  treea 
which  crowned  their  summits.  Won- 
drous tales  *of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of 
this  enchanting  region  were  borne  back 
fron^  the.  earlier  emigrants  to  tbeir 
friends  in  the  East,  and  allured  by  the 
rumours  of  present  cheapness  and  the 
prospects  of  future  wealth,  Blannerhas- 
sett and  his  young  wife  determined  to 
ride  with  the  tide  which,  overleaping  the 
barrier  of  the  Alleghanies,  was  pouring 
down  into  the  rich  valley  of  the  Ohio. 
Accordingly,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1797,  we  find  them  at  Pittsburgh, 
making  preparations  to  descend  the 
river. 

In  those  days  steamboats  were  not 
Flat-boats  and  keel-boats,  great  floating 
arks,  roomy  and  capacious  enough  to 
hold  several  families,  with  all  their  fur- 
niture, stock,  implements  and  provisions, 
constituted  the  principal  mode  of  convej- 
anoe  for  emigrants  descending  the  stream 
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in  which,  abandoned  to  the  current,  thej 
floated  by  day,  and  uioured  to  the  shore 
at  night,  until  they  reached  their  point  of 
destination,  or  as  chanced  quite  as  often, 
until  the  eye  of  the  head  of  the  family 
was  particularly  taken  with  the  advan- 
tages, real  or  fancied,  presented  by  some 
"  location"  along  the  shore,  where  he 
forthwith  "  tied  up,"  "  blazed  out"  on 
the  tree-trunks  his  "  preemption  claim," 
or  "  deadened"  a  few  acres,  and  proba- 
bly the  next  season  sold  out,  or  traded 
hisclaim  and**  improvements"  to  theowner 
of  another  *'  flat,"  arriving  in  his  footsteps, 
and  receiving  the  new-comer's  dollars,  and 
probably  certain  salted  provisions  and 
**  red-eye"  to  boot,  embarked  on  the  self- 
same craft  which  had  just  disgorged  the 
purchaser  of  his  recent  home,  and  start- 
ed again  "out  West,"  a  point  by  the 
way  which  none  of  his  successors  have 
ever  yet  reached,  and  which  is  now  be- 
lieved (at  San  Francisco  and  Astoria)  to 
mean  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  Japan  ! 
The  winter  of  this  year,  1797,  was 
spent  by  Blannerhassett  and  his  wife  in 
Marietta,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum 
river,  where  his  antiquarian  tastes  were 
so  much  interested  by  tho  famous 
mounds,  built  by  that  unknown  race  of 
whom  they  constitute  the  solo  existing 
memorials,  that  he  at  one  time  contem- 
plated taking  up  his  permanent  abode 
there,  and  erecting  a  castellated  mansion 
upon  the  summit  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ons  of  those  singular  TeocalH,  if  such 
they  really  arc,  which  commands  an  un- 
rivalled view  of  the  river  and  adjacent 
valley.  But  soon  afterwards,  struck  with 
the  appearance  of  the  island  lyhich  now 
bears  bis  name,  then  known  as  Backus' 
Island,  he  purchased  the  upper  half  of 
it,  and  erected  thereon  a  mansion,  of 
which  at  present  hardly  a  trace  remains. 
Old  neighbours  of  his,  however,  who 
have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  improve- 
ments made  by  Blannerhassett,  speak  of 
this  embowered  spot  in  terms  so  enthu- 
siastic, that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
surpassing  everything  of  the  kind  then 
known  in  the  Western  country.  The 
mansion  itself,  with  wings  projecting 
curvilinearly  from  the  ends  of  the  main 
building,  one  of  which  was  arranged  as 


a  conservatory,  was  spacious  and  roomy, 
with  high  ceilings  and  gilded  cornices ; 
while  the  grounds  were  laid  out  and 
planted  with  every  available  species  of 
ornamental  and  fruit  trees.  Gravelled 
walks,  bordered  with  choice  shrubbery, 
led  through  their  shady  recesses,  rustic 
seats  invited  to  rest  in  umbrageous  nooks, 
and  a  tastefully  arranged  boat-house, 
with  gaily  painted  boats  moored  along- 
side, afforded  convenience  for  crossing  to 
the  main  land,  or  floating  for  amusement 
on  the  tranquil  bosom  of  the  Ohio.  Un- 
der the  tasteful  direction  of  his  wife, 
Blannerhassett  expended  a  large  sum  of 
money, — large  at  least  for  thosa  days 
and  that  region, — probably  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars,  in  developing  the  natural 
beauties  of  this  sylvan  Paradise,  and 
adding  new  ones. 

Blannerhassett  himself  was  a  man  of 
refined  taste  and  liberal  education,  and 
especially  had  devoted  much  attention  to 
the  physical  sciences,  particularly  As- 
tronomy and  Electricity.  His  apparatus 
was  costly  and  select,  and  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  various  experiments  and  in- 
vestigations, he  excited  no  little  the  won- 
derment of  his  ruder  neighbours.  Many 
queer  tales  are  told  of  the  sights  he  ex- 
hibited through  his  telescope,  and  of  the 
shocks  administered  to  those  whom  over- 
curiosity  induced  to  handle  his  mysteri- 
ous wires,  or  approach  uncautiously  the 
tin-lined  jars  in  which  he  kept  histhutider 
bottled. 

Thus,  in  improving  his  property,  in  the 
society  of  his  charming  wife,  and  the  two 
children  who  had  blessed  their  union,  and 
in  the  cultivation  of  his  literary,  artistic 
and  scientific  tastes,  eight  happy  years 
rolled  over  his  head.  With  sufficient 
store  of  wealth  for  all  the  comforts  and 
even  elegancies  of  life,  with  no  desires 
which  he  had  not  the  means  to  gratify, 
he  seemed  content  to  dream  away  exist- 
ence, among  his  books  and  instruments, 
and  none  would  have  ever  supposed  that 
the  secluded  and  quiet  home  of  the  peace- 
ful, indolent  and  retired  scholar,  would 
one  day  become,  for  the  time  being,  the 
most  noted  spot  on  the  continent.  Tet  so 
it  was.  The  tempter  and  the  temptation 
were   coming.      Dreams   of    boundiees 
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wealth,  of  rank  and  empire  were  to  sup- 
plant the  air-drawn  visions  of  the  poet, 
and  the  theories  of  the  philosopher.  A 
scheme,  nurtured  in  the  busy  and  teeming 
brain  of  one  of  the  most  daring  spirits  of 
the  age,  so  profound  and  complicated, 
that  no  man,  save  one,  ever  knew  or  ever 
probably  will  know  it  in  all  its  ramifica- 
tions, yet  80  comprehensive  as  to  hpld  out 
at  once  proffers  of  glory  to  the  soldier, 
wealth  to  the  avaricious,  social  pleasures 
to  the  refined,  and  empire  to  the  ambi- 
tious, was  unveiled,  in  part  only,  it  is 
true,  but  sufficiently,  to  enlist  this  quiet, 
peaceful  student  in  its  prosecution,  and 
finally  to  absorb  him,  his  family,  fortune 
and  fame  into  the  vortex  wherein  scheme 
and  schemer  sink  together. 

In  the  spring  of  1805,  (Aaron  Burr, 
Ez-Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
who  had  contested  with  Mr.  Jefferson, 
and  almost  successfully,  the  Presidential 
ohair, — with  a  mind  embittered  against 
his  countrymen  for  the  odium  with  which 
they  had  visited  upon  him  the  recent 
slaughter  of  Hamilton,  and  soured  more 
deeply  than  he  cared  to  shew  by  the  pros- 
tration of  his  political  aspirations,  his 
fortune  bankrupt  at  the  same  time  and 
by  the  same  means  through  which  bis 
political  and  social  standing  were  ruined, 
visited  for  the  first  time  the  Western  ter- 
ritory. His  plans,  in  their  fulness  of 
conception  have  never  been  divulged,  but 
they  embraced  several  objects.  One  was, 
the  acquisition  and  colonization  of  an  ex- 
tensive territory  on  the  Washita,  another, 
the  revolutionizing  of  Mexico,  with  the 
design  of  separating  that  Yice-Kingdom 
from  the  crown  of  (Spain,  and  erecting  it 
into  an  independent  power,  with  himself 
at  the  head.  Another  and  a  darker 
scheme  has  been  imputed  to  him  ;  name- 
ly, to  take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of 
the  bonds  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi  were  attached 
to  those  of  the  older  States  East  of  the 
mountains,  to  dismember  the  Union,  and 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  sece- 
ding territory.  However  this  may  be, 
our  present  business  is  with  the  plans  of 
Burr,  bo  far  only  as  Blannerhassett  him- 
self was  connected  with  them. 

One  pleasant  afternoon  in  the  spring  of 


1805,  the  attention  of  the  hostess  of  oor 
Island  was  attracted  to  a  party  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  who  had  landed  near  the 
mansion  and  were  rambling  through  the 
grounds,  admiring  the  shrubbery  and 
flowers.  Although  visitors  to  her  little 
Eden,  with  that  object  in  view,  were  not 
unfrequent,  the  lady  sent  a  servant  at- 
tached to  the  house,  to  offer  the  strangers 
its  hospitality.  One  of  them,  on  behalf 
of  his  companions,  declined  the  courtesy, 
but  sent  his  card,  with  their  reason  for 
intruding,  "  that  they  had  only  landed  to 
enjoy  what  was  one  of  the  '  sights'  of  that 
new  country,''  &c.  The  card  bore  the 
name  of  Aaron  Burr.  Impelled  by  a  de- 
sire to  discharge  the  sacred  duties  of  hos- 
pitality, and  especially  to  show  honour  to 
the  personage  who  had  just  filled  one  of 
the  most  exalted  stations  in  the  nation, 
Mrs.  Blannerhassett  in  person  came  out 
to  urge  the  distinguished  party  to  enter 
under  her  roof.  Better  had  she  applied 
a  torch  to  it  then  and  there.  From  the 
hour  that  dark  and  incomprehensible 
man,  who  seems  to  have  filled  all  bosoms 
with  distrust  by  his  reputation,  but  to 
have  charmed  and  fascinated  every  one 
with  whom  he  came  in  personal  contact, 
crossed  the  threshold,  the  doom  of  that 
house  was  written. 

Burr  stayed  on  this  occasion  but  a  few 
hours  at  Blannerhassett's  Island.  The 
master  of  the  house  was  then  absent  from 
home,  having  been  called  to  New  York  to 
renew  his  acquaintance  with  Thomas  Ad- 
dis Emmett,  whom  recent  political  events 
had  forced  to  become  an  exile  from  Ire- 
land. From  his  wife,  however,  he  doubt- 
less heard  enough  of  the  grand  schemes 
projected  by  Burr  to  strongly  excite  his 
curiosity.  He  shortly  after  received  a 
letter  from  the  intriguer,  which  thongh 
vague  and  indefinite,  and  worded  with 
great  caution,  so  powerfully  wrought  upon 
his  imagination,  as  to  induce  him  to  lend 
a  ready  ear  to  farther  propositions,  which 
were  not  long  delayed.  In  December* 
Burr  wrote  to  him  'again,  regretting  the 
absence  of  the  latter  from  home  at  the 
time  of  his  visit,  alluding  to  the  talents 
of  Blannerhassett,  which,  he  insinuated, 
were  being  un profitably  wasted  in  the 
listless  life  he  was  then  leading,  and  hold- 
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ing  out  bints,  not  the  less  tempting;  that 
they  were  couched  in  ohscure  and  •guard- 
ed terms,  of  grand  enterprises  then  on 
foot,  offering  a  field  worthy  to  be  trod  by 
a  man  whom  destiny  and  his  own  talents 
had  intended  and  fitted  for  an  active  part 
in  shaping  the  fortunes  of  this  AVestern 
world.  Burr  alluded  artfully,  too,  to 
another  matter  more  immediately  affect- 
ing his  correspondent.  He  reminded  him 
of  his  wife  and  growing  family,  that  an 
important  part  of  his  means  had  been 
expended  in  mere  luxuries,  to  gratify  the 
eye,  without  increasing  in  a  correspond- 
ing ratio,  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  prop- 
erty in  which  he  had  invested  it,  and  held 
out  hopes  of  wealth  for  himself  and  his^ 
descendants,  which  a  man  of  nerve  need 
only  stretch  forth  his  hand  and  grasp. 
Captivated  by  these  glittering  visions  and 
never  dreaming  that  the  man  who  had 
just  filled  a  position  second  to  but  one  in 
Christendom,  would  or  could  sanction  or 
propose  treason,  Blannerhassett  wrote  to 
Burr  soliciting  *'  a  share  in  the  risks  and 
glories  of  whatever  enterprise  he  had  on 
foot."  There  is  no  doubt  that  Burr  had 
been  explicit  enough  with  his  correspon- 
dent to  show  that  his  enterprise  aimed  at 
Mexican  conquest,  but  the  peculiar  rela- 
tions of  our  government  with  that  of 
Spain  at  the  time,  and  the  strong  proba- 
bilities of  a  war  with  that  power  in  as- 
sertion of  our  claims,  combined  to  con- 
Tince  Blannerhassett  that,  in  any  thing 
be  might  undertake.  Burr  was  acting  with 
the  approval  of  the  Administration.  In 
fact  it  was  more  than  once  so  asserted. 

The  correspondence  thus  commenced, 
was  kept  up  on  both  sides,  and  resulted 
in  the  reserved  and  quiet  scholar  becom- 
ing one  of  the  foremost  and  most  enthu- 
siastic in  the  causj,  so  far  as  he  then  un- 
derstood it,  and  probably  when  its  details 
were  still  further  unfolded  to  him,  the 
prospects  so  temptingly  displayed  to  his 
eager  gaze,  of  wealth,  rank  and  fame, 
were  so  dazzling  as  to  blind  him  to  the 
full  enormity  of  the  crime  he  was  about 
to  perpetrate.  At  all  events,  his  Irish 
spirit  once  aroused,  Blannerhassett  shew- 
ed himself  second  to  no  one  in  his  zeal 
for  the  cause  he  had  espoused.  lie  em- 
barked all,  fortune,  fame  and  life,  and  the 


domestic  happiness,  dearer  to  him  than 
life,  in  the  aJventure,  and  wrecked  them 
all  together.  The  wordk?  of  William  Wirt, 
on  the  trial  of  Burr,  still^spouted  on  many 
a  country  school-house  fl(»or,  may  be  ap- 
propriately quoted  in  this  connection. 
"  Innocence  is  ever  simple  and  credulous; 
conscious  t)f  no  designs  itself,  it  expects 
none  in  others  ;  every  door  and  portal  of 
the  heart  are  thrown  open,  and  all  who 
choose  may  enter.  Such  Wiis  the  state  of 
Eden  when  the  serpent  entered  its  bow- 
ers. The  prisoner,  in  a  more  engaging 
form,  winding  himself  into  the  open  and 
unpractised  heart  of  Blannerhassett, 
found  but  little  difficulty  in  changing  the 
character  of  that  heart,  and  the  objects  of 
its  affections.  By  degrees,  he  infuses  into 
it  the  fire  of*  his  own  courage  ;  a  daring 
and  desperate  thirst  for  glory ;  an  ardour 
panting  for  all  the  storms  and  bustle  and 
hurricane  of  life.  In  a  short  time,  the 
whole  man  is  changed,  and  every  object 
of  his  former  delights  relinquished.  No 
more  he  enjoys  the  tranquil  scene,  it  has 
become  flat  and  insipid  to  his  taste.  His 
books  are  abandoned,  his  retort  and  cru- 
cible thrown  aside,  his  shrubbery  blooms 
and  breathes  its  fragrance  upon  the  air  in 
vain,  he  likes  it  not;  his  ear  no  longer 
drinks  the  melody  of  music.  It  longs  for 
the  trumpet's  clanguor,  and  the  cannon's 
roar.  Even  the  prattle  of  his  babes,  once 
80  sweet,  now  no  longer  affects  him,  and 
the  angel  smile  of  his  wife,  which  hith- 
erto touched  his  bosom  with  extasy  so  un- 
speakable, is  now  uncared  for  and  un- 
seen. Greater  objects  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  his  soul — his  imagination  has 
been  dazzled  by  visions  of  diadems  and 
stars  and  garters,  and  titles  of  nobility — 
he  has  been  taught  to  burn  with  restless 
emulation  at  the  names  of  Cromwell,  Cae- 
sar and  Bonaparte." 

Tliat  Aaron  Burr  maj/  not  have  been 
so  utterly  false,  selfish  and  hollow  as  the 
popular  feeling  of  that  day,  and  since, 
paints  him,  I  readily  concede ;  still,  I 
cannot  see  the  virtues  of  his  character, 
(if  he  possessed  more  than  the  one  so 
touchini^ly  displayed  in  his  affection  for 
his  daughter,)  so  ably  elaborated  by  Mr. 
Parton  in  what  is  unquestionably  other- 
wise one  of  the  best  biographies  of  the 
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day.  His  character  in  childhood,  as  drawn 
by  his  mother,  shows  the  germs  of  the 
developed  man.  The  "  dirty,  noisy  boy ; 
sly  and  mischievous, — handsome,  but  not 
good  tempered, — very  resolute — and  im- 
patient of  control;"  grew  up  into  the 
bold,  bad  man,  who  fixed  his  glistening 
eyes  on  whatever  object  in  the  distance 
^6  would  gain,  and  strode  on  to  its 
attainment,  reckless  of  the  hearts  of  wo< 
men  that  he  crushed,  or  the  honour  of 
men  that  bo  blighted  in  his  career.  Self 
was  his  only  idol.  The  fame  and  lives  of 
those  that  stood  in  his  way,  or  were  ne- 
cessary to  him  as  his  instruments,  were 
ruthlessly  blackened  or  crushed  out.  Fe- 
male chastity  and  manly  honour,  were  to 
him  words  of  no  import,  weighed  in  com- 
parison with  his  own  wishes.  I  do  not 
even  believe  in  the  **  remorse"  with  which 
he  is  said  to  have  been  self-tormented  for 
the  slaying  of  Hamilton.  The  latter  stood 
in  his  way,  and  musi  be  crushed  out,  and 
words  subsequently  let  drop  by  Burr, 
more  than  once  in  alluding  to  the  subject, 
indicate  that,  so  far  from  entertaining 
"  remorse"  for  his  victim's  death,  beheld 
it  to  be  but  a  feeble  and  insufficient  atone- 
ment for  the  offence  of  having  opposed 
the  course  of  his  ambition.  Washington 
himself,  with  that  intuitive  sagacity  which 
never  failed  him  or  his  country,  mistrust- 
ed the  dark  and  ambitious  man.  The 
profoundest  intellect  of  that  day,^  when 
**  there  were  giants"  in  the  land,  though 
not  entirely  able  to  fathom  his  plans,  pro- 
nounced him  "  dangerous,"  "  an  embryo 
Cassar,"  "  a  cold  blooded  and  determined 
conspirator,"  even  before  he  had  taken  a 
single  step  forward  in  that  career  which 
was  destined  to  end  in  so  much  ruin  and 
devastation. 

In  his  disgust  and  disappointment  then, 
at  the  overthrow  of  his  schemes  for  polit- 
ical elevation  at  home.  Burr  turned  his 
eyes  on  the  Spanish  province  of  Mexico, 
whose  rich  and  fertile  soil,  teeming  with 
all  the  gorgeous  luxuriance  of  a  tropical 
vegetation,  and  whoso  exhaustless  moun- 
tains, pouring  annual  ship  loads  of  golden 
and  silver  tribute  into  the  else  empty 


treasury  of  Spain,  seemed  a  rich  and  fit- 
ting prize.  The  crown  of  that  embryo- 
tic  empire  offered  itself  to  his  eager  grasp, 
and  would  worthily  deck  the  brows  of 
himself  and  his  posterity.  The  age 
seemed  suited  to  such  an  enterprise.  The 
glories  and  triumphs,  the  ambition  and 
success  of  Napoleon  filled  the  world  with 
wonder  and  admiration.  Why  should 
not  he  too,  found  a  new  dynasty  in  this 
Western  World,  and  construct  an  Em- 
pire? The  hour  and  the  opportunity 
were  both  at  hand.  What,  to  him,  were 
the  fortunes  and  happiness  of  Blanner- 
hassett, the  allegience  which  Wilkinson 
and  his  army  had  sworn  to  the  Republic, 
the  lives  of  the  rough  and  unlearned,  bot 
brave  and  resolute  settlers  of  the  back- 
woods, so  he  could  but  make  them  his  in- 
struments, and  through  them,  attain  his 
ends?  lie  would  surround  his  throne 
with  Dukes  and  Marshals  of  the  Empire. 
The  pomp  of  Chivalry,  the  splendours  of 
the  East  should  be  revived  in  his  Court. 
Realms  equally  rich,  and  even  more  esay 
of  spoil  opened  to  the  South,  to  whose 
conquest  his  successors  might  aspire. 
Perhaps  nothing  would  check  his  victori- 
ous career,  until  he  had  traversed  the 
Continent,  and  stood  on  that  bold  and 
stormy  promontory,  where  the  contend-, 
ing  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Padfio 
lash  around  Capo  Horn. 

In  August,  1806  then,  Burr,  accompa- 
nied by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Alston,  that 
Theodosia,  his  love  for  whom  seems,  sel- 
fish as  it  was,  to  have  been  almost  the 
only  redeeming  trait  in  his  character, 
visited  Blannerhassett's  Island.  The  ball 
was  at  once  set  in  motion.  Boats,  arms 
and  provisions  were  purchased.  Men 
were  enrolled  or  enlisted,  and  instructed 
to  rendezvous  at  various  designated  points 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  My  aged 
room-mate  on  the  steam-boat  was  one  of 
them.  He  was  to  receive  a  hundred  acres 
of  land  on  the  Washita,  and  money 
enough  to  stock  his  farms,  at  the  end  of 
the  campaign,  and  this,  he  was  assnredt 
was  but  an  earnest  of  the  rich  reward  he 
might  ultimately  expect.    Special  agents 


*  Hamilton's  Correspondence,  &c. 
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were  despatched  to  some  points,  to  enlist 
recruits,  others  were  visited  bj  Burr  in 
person.  General  Wilkinson,  command- 
ing the  troops  of  the  United  States  in  the 
South  West,  was  written  to,  but  more 
openly  and  unreservedly  than  Blunner- 
hassctt  and  others  had  been  approached. 
The  correspondence  with  Wilkinson  was 
conducted  in  a  cypher  *  known  only  to 
him  and  Burr,  and  the  confidential  na- 
ture of  the  intercourse  between  these  two 
men  indicates  a  very  strong  probahility, 
if  not  more,  that  Wilkinson  fully  under- 
stood and  approved  all  of  Burr's  plans. 
The  inference  that  he  was  a  double  trai- 
tor, if  treason  against  the  United  States 
ever  had  any  real  existence,  seems  inevi- 
table, and  Burr,  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
always  asserted,  in  terms  that  admit  of 
no  ambiguity,  that  Wilkinson's  complici- 
ty with  him  in  all  his  plans,  was  abso- 
lute. Burr,  too,  be  it  remembered,  was 
80  utterly  devoid  of  shunning  the  respon- 
sibility of  any  of  his  acts,  and  in  his  lat- 
ter days,  80  absolutely  indifferent  to  pub- 
lic opinion,  that  we  cannot  but  yield  our 
Leiicf  to  his  assertions  on  this  point.  It 
seems  not  improbable,  too,  that  the  Brit- 
ish Ministry,  of  which  Mr.  Pitt  was  then 
the  head,  were  not  unfavorable  to  the 
project,  and  if  a  force  under  Burr  had 
once  succeeded  in  making  good  a  foothold 
in  Mexico,  that  material  aid  in  ships  and 
money  might  have  been  safely  counted 
on. 

About  the  time  when  these  prepara- 
tions were  on  foot,  one  of  those  now  ob- 
solete occurrences,  a  **  General  Muster," 
was  held  at  the  village  of  Marietta. 
Thither  the  stalwart  sons  of  the  back- 
woods congregated,  with  their  wives  and 
sweethearts.  The  regiment  of  militia 
paraded,  and  Colonel  Burr,  who  took  care 
to  be  present,  was  invited  to  conduct 
some  of  the  evolutions.  The  rough  back- 
woodsmen, to  whom  the  details  of  Indian 
Warfare,  and  the  rude  scenes  of  a  hun- 
ter's life  were  familiar  things,  but  who 
were  ignorant  of  regular  tactics,  were 
profoundly  astonished  at  the  knowledge 


and  acquirements  of  that  man,  who 
seemed  to  have  at  his  fingers'  ends,  the 
military  pedantries,  and  unintelligible 
technicalities  of  Baron  Steuben.  By  the 
Why,  not  a  few  men  of  more  education 
than  they,  to  this  day,  are  astounded  at 
the  uncouth  and  affected  phraseology  in 
which  the  science  of  military  operations 
is  uselessly  wrapped.  A  rough,  but 
hearty  frolic,  characteristic  of  the  time 
and  place,  with  rustic  "jigs"  and  **  hoe- 
downs,"  and  profusion  of  "  pine-top" 
succeeded,  and  numbers  of  the  hardy 
and  adventurous  youth  of  the  country 
round-about,  exhilarated  by  the  frolic  and 
the  whiskey,  and  excited  by  the  tempting 
rumors  of  wealth  to  be  acquired,  gladly 
enrolled  themselves  with  the  band  des- 
tined for  so  alluring  an  enterprise.  About 
this  time  Burr  wrote  to  Wilkinson  for 
"  the  commissions  of  four  or  five  of  his 
officers,"  to  be  gotten  on  any  pretence  he 
could  invent.  His  object  in  this  has 
never  been  divulged,  but  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  he  proposed  by  their  ex- 
hibition, in  possession  of  certain  of  his 
associates,  to  convey  the  impression  that 
his  army  of  force  was  made  under  author- 
ity of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

Soon  after.  Burr  started  on  his  way 
down  the  river  to  put  in  motion  the  boats 
and  recruits  engaged  at  various  points, 
leaving  Blannerhassett  on  the  Island  to 
expedite  matters  there,  push  on  the  men 
and  provisions  from  Marietta  and  its  vi- 
cinity, and  join  him  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cumberland  River.  But  these  move- 
ments had  been  conducted  on  so  grand  a 
scale,  and  their  object  had  been  so  much 
discussed  through  the  medium  of  the 
press,  as  to  excite  a  general  feeling  of 
uneasiness  and  apprehension  in  the  pub- 
lic mind.  Filibustering  was  not  so  much 
in  vogue  then  as  it  has  gotten  to  bo  since, 
and  met  with  by  no  means  so  much  coun- 
tenance from  the  public.  Apprehensions 
too  of  an  attempt  at  forcible  dismember- 
ment of  the  Union  were  rife,  and  whis- 
pers of  treason  on  behalf  of  Wilkinson 


•A  specimen  of  this  cypher  maybe  seen  in  Saffurd's  Life  of  Blannerhassett.  The 
report  current  in  the  days  of  Anti-Masonry,  that  it  (the  cypher)  was  one  of  the  secrets 
of  the  Brotherhood,  is  scandalously  false. 
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and  his  troops  added  to  the  general  un- 
easiness. The  strong  arm  of  the  Federal 
Government  was  stretched  out,  its  heavy 
hand  laid  upon  the  plot  and  the  plotters, 
and  under  its  weight  the  whole  fabric 
crumbled  into  dust.  Burr  was  arrested 
in  Kentucky,  relcaxsed  for  want  of  evi- 
dence, and  proceeded  to  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi to  find  AVilkinson,  on  whom  he  so 
much  relied,  who  was  to  be  '*  second  to 
Burr  alone"  in  the  New  Empire,  among 
the  most  active  of  his  foes.  Af  er  vari- 
ous attempts  to  free  himself  from  the 
loils  now  closing  in  en  him  from  every 
side,  he  one  dark  night  threw  into  the 
turbid  flood  of  the  Mighty  River  the 
chests  of  arms  collected  for  the  use  of  his 
command,  and  in  the  disguise  of  a  wag- 
oner, made  bis  escape.  His  arrest  in 
Alabama  and  conveyance  to  Richmond, 
bis  trial  and  technical  acquittal,  are  fa- 
miliar to  all  our  readers.  We  will  now 
return  to  the  Island,  and  follow  the  course 
of  events  at  that  point. 

A  number  of  the  citizens  of  Wood 
County,  Virginia,  were  called  out  as 
militia  under  Colonel  Phelps,  to  seize 
the  stores  and  arms  on  the  Island,  and 
to  arrest  all  parties  connected  with  the 
enterprise  of  Burr.  A  portion  of  the 
militia  of  Ohio  were  also  called  into  ser- 
vice in  the  vincinity  of  Marietta,  and 
cannon  were  planted  on  the  banks, 
to  cut  off  the  forces  expected  from  above, 
with  orders  to  seize  the  boats  and 
stores  of  every  kind,  and  to  stop  all  sus- 
picious craft  descending  the  river.  The 
posse  from  Virginia,  who  visited  the 
Island,  gave  way  to  a  spirit  of  the  most 
lawless  riot.  Mrs.  Blannerhassett  was,  at 
the  time,  absent  from  home,  at  Marietta, 
endeavouring  to  secure  the  means  to  re- 
join her  husband.  The  militia  men 
br(»ke  into  the  cellars,  which  were  abun- 
dantly stocked  \vith  choice  wines  and 
liquurs.  Free  and  unrestrained  indul- 
gence in  these  soon  aroused  the  mis- 
chievous and  destructive  propensities  of 
the  lawless  mob.  They  piled  up  into 
fantastic  heaps,  or  broke  to  pieces,  the 
costly  furniture.  They  wantonly  mutila- 
ted and  defaced  rare  and  valuable  books 


and  paintings,  shattered  the  broad  mir- 
rors and  discharged  their  rifles  into  the 
ornaments  of  the  ceiling.  One  brawny, 
whiskered  fellow,  of  six  feet  high,  was 
seen*  with  a  delicate  French  hat  of  Mrs. 
Blannerhassett's  stuck  atop  his  fiery  poll, 
and  a  richly  figured  shawl  thrown  across 
his  broad  shoulders,  while  a  stripling  of 
seventeen,  his  eyes  bloodshot  with  un- 
wonted drink,  and  his  unsteady  feet 
scarce  upholding  him  as  he  staggered 
about,  was  aping  with  drunken  gravity, 
the  gestures  and  protestations .  of  an 
enamoured  lover  to  the  pseudo  hidy. 
The  rare  and  well  cultivated  shrubbery 
was  trampled  down  or  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  horses  were  picketed  amidst  the 
flower  beds,  the  fences  and  rails  were 
torn  down  for  firewood,  and  the  spirit  of 
wanton  destruction  was  at  its  height, 
when  Mrs.  Blannerhassett  suddenly  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene.  She  had  been 
unsuccessful  in  her  attempt  to  recover 
possession  of  the  private  boat  of  the 
family,  which  had  been  seized  with  the 
others  by  the  troops  at  Marietta,  and  in 
which  she  had  purposed  proceeding  down 
the  river  to  rejoin  her  husband.  Such 
was  her  uneasiness  at  the  peril  impend- 
ing over  his  head,  that  the  wanton  de- 
struction of  the  home,  and  desecration  of 
the  hearth  endeared  U)  her  by  past  years 
of  happiness,  scarcely  excited  any  appa- 
rent emotion  in  her  bosom.  But  the 
dignity  of  her  bearing,  and  that  national 
respect  for  her  sex,  which  so  often  suc- 
ceeds in  checking  Ameriom  rowdyism 
before  reaching  the  stage  of  rufiBanism, 
resorted  a  certain  degree  of  order  to 
the  wild  and  riotous  throng.  They  slunk 
back  abashed  and  shame-faced,  before  the 
strength  of  her  weakness,  and  her  anx- 
ious and  care-stricken  beauty.  The  tall 
"  Red-top  "  whisked  the  female  finery  off 
from  his  muscular  limbs,  and  the  drunken 
lover  staggered  into  the  bushes,  to  sleep 
away  his  debauch.  At  this  juncture  too. 
Col.  Phelps,  from  "the  Point"  (now 
Parkersburg),  the  commander  of  the 
garrison  of  the  Island,  arrived  from 
Wood  County.  Mortified  and  disgusted 
at    the     outrages    perpetrated    by     hia 


*  These  particulars  were  communicated  by  an  eye-witness. 
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command,  he  hnstcneil  to  re-nsauro  the 
lady,  t<i  npol<);:ize  for  the  conduct  of  the 
men,  and  to  promise  hereafter  protec- 
tion juid  repjirjiti<»n.  lie  also  offered  to 
do  cverythin;;  in  his  power  to  enahle  her 
to  rejoin  Iter  hushand,  as  she  anlently 
wished.  Her  <»\vn  boat  luiving  been 
seized  hy  the  authorities,  na  before  related, 
Messrs.  Neville  and  Robinson,  two  young 
gentlemen  whose  adventurous  spirit  had 
been  aroused  by  the  n)mance  connected 
with  the  expedition,  and  who  had  de- 
Bcen(led  the  river  from  Pittsburg  for  the 
purpose  of  j«)ining  it,  offered  to  tit  up  a 
ro<»m  on  their  boat  for  Mrs.  Blannerhas- 
Feit  and  her  children,  whi<:h  offer  was 
eagerly  and  gratefully  accepted,  ami  she 
turned  her  back  on  that  home  which  was 
home  no  longer. 

The  gjime  was  now  played  out.  Burr 
and  Blannerhassett,  as  well  as  other  par- 
ties suspected  of  complicity  with  them, 
had  been  arrested  and  brought  to  Rich- 
mond for  trial.  The  history  of  that 
memorable  event  is  familiar  to  all  our 
readers,  and  in  this  case  we  need  do  no 
more  than  allude  to  it  cursorily.  Not- 
wiihstan<ling  the  fiery  eloquence  of  Wirt, 
the  ingenuity  and  indftfatigabie  exertions 
of  Hay,  and  all  the  influence  of  the  Gene- 
ral Government,  which  was  used  unspar- 
ingly to  secure  a  conviction,  no  overt 
acts  amounting  to  treason,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution,  could  be 
proven  by  the  prosecution,  and  though 
the  prisoners  were  held  to  bail  to  answer 
a  charge  of  misdemeanor  to  be  tried  in 
Ohio,  no  subsequent  steps  were  ever 
taken,  and  the  matter  which,  for  months, 
had  agitated  the  country,  was  suffered  to 
drop. 

But  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  now 
a  ruined  man.  lie  had  advanced  his 
means  to  their  full  extent  in  the  pur- 
chase of  arms,  provisions,  boats  and  ne- 
cessaries for  the  expedition,  and  had 
placed  considerable  sums  of  cash  in  the 
hands  of  Burr,  in  some  cases  receiving 
his  notes  of  hand,  with  the  endorsement 
of  Mr.  Allston  for  the  amounts  so  ad- 
vanced ;  but  generally  without  any  secu- 
rity whatever.  He  had  also  incurred 
heavy  debts  in  his  own  name,  in  the 
yicinity  of  his  home,  as  well  as  in  Ken- 


tucky and  Mississippi  for  the  benefit  of 
the  enterprise,  and  these  liabilities  now 
came  upon  him  altogether,  and  with 
crushing  weight.  His  fortune,  already 
much  impaired  l)y  the  expenditures  upon 
his  island,  was  totally  inadequate  to  the 
demands  upon  it,  and  his  numerous  credi- 
tors, armed  with  all  the  enginery  of 
legal  welfare,  pursued  him  with  rapacious 
vigour.  His  library  and  philosophical 
instruments  and  otber  property  were  at- 
tached and  sold,  and  under  the  Virginia 
Statute  in  such  cases,  by  a  writ  of  efe(/it, 
the  e-^tate  on  the  Island,  the  scene  where 
his  family  had  enjoyed  so  many  happj 
years,  was  **  extended,"  that  is,  taken  in 
possession  by  one  of  the  Kentucky  credi- 
tors until  his  claim  should  be  satisfied 
out  of  the  rents  and  profits,  who  planted 
the  lands  in  hemp,  using  the  mansion 
house  itself,  now  dismantled  and  defaced 
by  the  mob  who  had  recently  held  pos- 
session of  it,  as  a  store-house  for  the 
crop.  One  winter's  night,  several  of  the 
negroes  employed  on  the  farm  in  the 
culture  and  subsequent  manipulation  of 
the  hemp,  proceeded  with  a  light  to  the 
cellar  in  search  of  whisky.  By  some  ac- 
cident they  communicated  tiro  to  the  in- 
flammable material  with  which  the  rooms 
were  stored,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  beau- 
tiful mansion  was  a  heap  of  smouldering 
ruins.  A  few  fruit  trees,  a  rose  husli  or 
two,  descendants  of  the  number  which 
once  loaded  the  atmosphere  with  fra- 
grance, an  1  a  small  pile  of  stones,  proba- 
bly remains  of  a  chimney,  are  all  that 
now  serve  to  point  out  the  spot,  where 
was  once  the  dwelling  of  genius  and  re- 
finement which,  left  to  produce  its  natu- 
ral effect  upan  the  ruder  society  that 
surrounded  it,  would  have  leavened  the 
mass,  and  made  the  name  of  Blannerhas- 
sett widely  known  and  respected. 

Reduced  from  opulence  to  indigence, 
unfitted  by  his  previous  pursuits  and 
habits  of  life,  for  the  rough  struggle 
with  the  world  now  necessary  to  exist- 
ence, with  a  helpless  family  looking  to 
him  for  support,  and  deprived  by  the  last 
fell  stroke  of  fortune,  of  the  means  latelj 
so  ample,  Blannerhassett  knew  not  which 
way  to  turn.  Burr  and  Allston,  to  whom 
and  for  whose  benefit  he  had  used  his 
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means  and  credit  with  an  nnsparing 
hand,  utterly  ignored  his  claims  for  re- 
lief, or  at  least,  that  they  should  sustain 
their  proportion  of  the  pecuniary  losses 
of  that  enterprise,  in  the  success  of  which 
they  were  to  have  been  the  principal 
gainers.  So  far  as  Burr  was  concerned, 
payment  of  a  debt,  of  any  nature  what- 
ever, was  utterly  hopeless.  Bankrupt  in 
purse  as  in  char&cter,  he  had  never,  even 
in  his  prosperous  days,  been  noted  for 
fidelity  to  obligations,  or  gratitude  for 
services.  AUston  indeed  was  wealthy, 
and  to  him  Blannerhassett  wrote,  de- 
manding that  the  sum  of  $35,000  for 
which  AUston  had  pledged  himself  on 
Burr's  behalf  should  be  paid,  coupling 
the  demand  with  threats  of  a  more  public 
ediUrcissemetiL  than  had  yet  been  made 
of  "the  details  of  the  conspiracy."  To 
what  extent  he  was  successful,  we  do  not 
certainly  know,  but  it  is  certain  that  a 
few  thousands  of  dollars  were  paid  to 
him,  which  he  invested  in  the  purchase  of 
a  cotton  plantation  in  Mississippi. 

To  this  he  retired,  in  the  hope  of  re- 
pairing his  cruelly  shattered  fortunes. 
His  faithful  wife,  who  seems  to  have 
been  much  the  superior  of  her  husband 
in  the  energy  and  elasticity  of  her  tem- 
per, as  well  as  in  tact  and  management, 
devoted  herself  untiringly  to  the  super- 
yision  of  their  new  interests.  In  the 
field  or  in  the  household,  her  activity 
never  wearied,  her  exertions  never  re- 
laxed, and  fortune  seemed  about  to  smile 
once  more  upon  the  family.  But  the  war 
of  1812,  and  the  famous  '*  0-Grab-Me,''  as 
the  wags  of  that  day  ana-grammatized  the 
embargo  measures  of  Mr.  Madison,  inter- 
posed, and  amid  the  convulsion  which 
swallowed  up  the  general  agricultural 
interests '  of  the  country,  Blannerhassett 
was  wrecked  again,  along  with  thousands 
of  much  stronger  men  than  he,  and  after 
a  few  abortive  and  aimless  efforts  to  sus- 
tain himself,  he  folded  his  arms,  in  de- 
spair, not  in  resignation,  to  sink  beneath 
the  waves  which  opened  to  engulf  him. 


A  friendly  hand  however  was  stretched 
out  to  his  aid,  and  the  unfortunate  man 
was  again  rescued,  for  a  time.  An  old 
friend  and  comrade,  holding  then  a  high 
official  position  in  Canada,  offered  Blan- 
nerhassett a  judgeship  in  a  petty  Courts 
which  he  accepted.  But  a  change  of  min- 
istry at  home  removed  his  friend  from 
office,  and  on  his  arrival  in  Montreal, 
Blannerhassett  fijund  himself  agun  des- 
titute of  means  or  opportunities.  Broken 
in  health,  and  now  hopeless  of  success  on 
that  continent  where,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before,  rich  in  mind,  body,  and 
estate,  in  the  flush  of  youthful  enthusi- 
asm, he  and  his  young  wife  had  hoped  to 
pass  many  years  of  tranquil  happiness, 
the  wanderer  determined  to  return  to  the 
land  of  his  birth,  and  in  1822  he  sailed 
for  Great  Britain,  with  the  intention  of 
prosecuting  some  claim  which  had  long 
lain  dormant  in  his  family.  The  hope 
however  proved  fallacious. 

His  old  associate  and  friend,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Anglesea,  who  had  reaped  laurels 
and  substantial  honours  on  the  recent 
field  of  Waterloo,  was  then  at  the  head 
of  the  Board  of  Ordnance  in  England. 
To  him,  as  a  last  resort,  Blannerhassett 
applied  for  patronage  and  assistance  in 
bringing  some  real  or  fancied  invention 
to  government  notice.*  But  the  Circum- 
locution Office  existed  then,  as  nov, 
and  his  application  met  the  usual  fate. 
Sickened  by  delay,  disheartened  by  re- 
peated failures,  and  hopeless  of  the  future, 
the  weary  wanderer  at  length  retired  to 
the  Island  of  Guernsey,  and  there,  in 
1831,  "  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age, 
with  his  head  softly  pillowed  on  that 
bosom  which  for  thirty-four  years  had 
throbbed  in  perfect  unison  with  his  own," 
the  ruined,  worn-out  exile,  at  last  found 
a  permanent  resting  place.. 

Thus  ended  the  career  of  a  man,  whose 
talents  and  opportunities,  better  directed, 
ivight  have  made  his  life  honoured  and 
his  death  regretted.  But  the  fatal  weak- 
ness of  his  character,  and,  perhape,  a 


*  Blannerhassett  had  been  engaged,  during  his  residence  on  the  island,  in  experiments 
for  the  purpose  of  converting  animal  muscle  into  adipocertf  under  the  impression  that  he 
could  make  a  preparation  of  the  latter  substance  available  as  a  substitute  for  sperma- 
ceti. 
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lack  of  that  strong  principle  which  can 
alone  render  talents  or  opportunities 
valuable  to  their  possessor,  made  him  the 
blind  instrument  of  an  unscrupulous  and 
selfish  traitor.  His  biographer,  Mr.  Saf- 
ford,  to  whose  kind  courtesy  I  am  largely 
indebted  for  many  of  the  facts  recounted 
in  this  sketch,  seems  to  have  compre- 
hended the  character  and  career  of  the 
man  better  than  any  one  else  who  has 
touched  upon  it,  and  to  his  interesting 
book  I  would  commend  my  readers. 

Shortly  after  her  husband's  death,  Mrs. 
Blannerhassett  determined  to  return  to 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
claiming  indemnity  from  the  Qovemment 
for  the  wanton  and  unnecessary  destruc- 
tion of  her  husband's  property,  while  in 
the  occupation  of  the  militia.  Her  claim 
was  certainly  just.  Her  memorial  for 
relief  is  touching  in  its  simple  dignity 
Und  meekness.  Her  statement  of  damage 
done,  and  destruction  committed,  by  the 
act  or  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  was  amply  substantiated.  Mr. 
Clay,  in  presenting  her  petition,  made 
one  of  his  most  eloquent  appeals.  The 
Committee,  to  whom  it  was  referred, 
made  a  favourable  report,  and  doubtless 
tardy  justice  would  have  been  done,  but 
Death  interposed,  and  the  hands  of  a 
few  simple  but  kind  hearted  Irish  emi- 
grants laid  the  remains  of  the  once  loved 
and  envied  favourite  of  Fortune  in  a 
nameless  grave.* 

But  even  here,  her  memory  was  not 
permitted  to  rest  in  peace.  A  false,  un- 
founded and  cowardly  attack  was  made 
a  few  years  after  her  death  upon  the  good 
name  of  Mrs.  Blannerhassett-,  in  the 
columns  of  an  Ohio  newspaper.  Her 
reputaUon  was  assailed  in  the  grossest 
terms,  and  her  husband's  association  with 
Burr  imputed  to  her  influence  over  him, 
exerted  on  account  of  a  criminal  connec- 
tion with  Burr  on  her  part.  A  fouler 
slander  was  never  penned,  nor  one  more 
wanton  and  unprovoked.  I  have  now  be- 
fore me  letters  from  various  gentlemen, 
whose  names,  were  it  necessary  to  pub- 
lish them,  are  sufficient  guarantee  for 
their  reliability.    These  gentlemen  were 


intimates  of  Mrs.  Blannerhassett  and  her 
family,  and  knowing  to  all  the  facts  of 
their  acquaintance  with  Burr,  and  their 
indignant  refutation  of  the  calumny  self 
the  matter  absolutely  at  rest.  Says  one 
of  them,  "At  the  time  that  Blannerhas- 
sett became  involved  in  the  treason  of 
Aaron  Burr,  it  was  rumored  that  Burr 
had  seduced  Mrs.  B.,  and  that  through 
her  influence  her  husband  was  induced 
to  join  his  projects.  Burr  was  a  man 
disposed  to,  and  capable  of  committing 
such  a  crime,  but  in  this  case  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  so  doing.  During  his  first 
visit  to  the  West,  he  was  but  an  hour  or 
two  on  the  Island,  and  during  the  second, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  were  East  of  the  moun- 
tains. Wlien  I  heard  Mr.  Wirt  deliver 
the  speech  in  which  he  described  Mrs. 
B.,  the  Island  and  its  inhabitants,  al- 
though his  style  was  somewhat  poetic,  I 
was  impressed  with  the  truthfulness  of 
bis  delineations." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  upon 
this  subject,  but  it  would  be  doing  in- 
justice to  the  memory  of  a  lady  who,  in 
all  the  relations  of  life,  as  a  faithful  wife 
and  devoted  mother,  was  worthy  of  admi- 
ration and  imitation,  to  have  said  less. 
Her  honest  name  was  all,  out  of  her  for- 
mer abundance,  that  she  had  to  leave  her 
sons,  and  it  was  a  foul  and  unworthy  act 
to  rob  them  of  that.  A  complete  and 
elaborate  refutation  of  the  calumny  was 
prepared  in  1850,  by  her  husband's  bi- 
ographer, but  never  published.  He  hat 
kindly  placed  it  in  the  writer's  hands* 
"  to  use  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  he  may  , 
desire,"  butthis  sketch  has  already  grown 
to  an  inconvenient  length. 

Although  somewhat  irrelevant  to  our 
purpose  in  preparing  this  paper,  we  may 
as  well  here  refer  to  certain  paragraphs 
which  have  been  lately  going  the  rounds 
of  the  press,  relative  to  the  alleged  death- 
bed confession,  quite  recently,  in  Texas 
somewhere,  of  a  sailor  who  is  represented 
to  have  stated  that  he  was  present  as  one 
of  a  private  crew  that  plundered  and 
scuttled  the  vessel  on  which  Theodosia, 
the  daughter  whose  love  and  fidelity 
almost  redeems  the  father's  infamy,  had 


*  Mrs.  Blannerhassett  was  buried  in  an  obscure  cemetery  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
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taken  pasange  from  Charleston  for  New 
York.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  such 
a  rumour  is  not  new.  An  execution  of 
pirates  took  place  at  Norfolk,  stmie  score 
of  years  since,  nt  which  one  of  the  suf- 
ferers made  a  simihir  confession.  Such 
a8uppo8ition,orrumour,alsohnd  currency 
at  the  time  of  Mrs.  AUston's  loss.  Burr 
discredited  it:  so  does  his  last  biographer. 
Whether  these  several  rumours  are  from 
indepencTent  sources,  and  ns  such  tending 
to  corroborate  each  other,  or  whether 
they  are  all  repetitions  or  variatiuns  of 
the  same  original,  we  cannot  probably 
ever  decide. 

Haifa  century  has  passed  over  our 
history  since  the  days  of  which  we  write. 
Two  generations  of  actors  have  succes- 
sively occupied  the  stage  since  the  men 
and  women  connected  with  "Burr's 
treason"  played  their  parts  upon  it,  and 
to  most  of  us  it  is  a  forgotten  story.  But 
it  is  well  to  tell  it  over  again,  if  for  no 
Other  reason,  to  make  us  ask  ourselves 
the  question,  wherein  do  we  differ  from 
our  grandfathers  ?  Then  the  rumour  that 
a  man,  or  a  party,  proposed  as  one  of  the 
steps  in  a  projected  enterprise,  anything 
'which  could  be  construed  into  a  scheme 
for  dismemberment  of  the  Union,"  filled 
the  land  with  horror  and  consternation. 


The  whole  nation  stood  erect  as  one  man, 
to  overthrow  and  crush  the  "  Trciison  ;" 
and  rot  one  of  those,  once  high  in  the 
Senate  or  the  Camp,  who  were  tainted 
with  this  plague-spot  of  suspicion,  was 
ever  again  placed  by  his  countrymen  in 
a  situation  of  honour  or  trust.  How  is 
it  to-d'.iy?  We  daily  hear  the  value  of 
the  Union  estimated,  see  its  laws  nulli- 
fied, the  decisitms  of  its  highest  legal 
tribunal  scofied  and  derided  by  every 
fanatic  or  demagogue  whose  pet  "  isms" 
they  m.iy  interfere  with,  and  we  are  not 
horrified.  Were  our  ancestors  better 
men  and  purer  patriots  than  we,  or  has 
overfamiliffrity  with  the  features  of  the 
monster,  so  hated  and  dreaded  by  them, 
glozed  over  their  repulsiveness  and  con- 
verted their  hideousness  into  beauties? 

Years  and  generations,  since  the  period 
of  our  theme,  have  been  numbered  with 
the  past,  but  its  traces  may  still  be  read 
by  the  observant  eye.  Thus  does  genera- 
tion after  generation  roll  and  break  upon 
the  shores  of  Time;  yet  each  wave  in 
the  ceaseless  tide  leaves  its  ripple-mark 
indelibly  impressed  upon  the  beach,  and 
the  political  geologist  of  the  future  will 
be  able  to  trace  each  one  in  the  sands 
laid  down  by  the  past. 


<  ^»  » > 


SONNET. 


BT  FAUL  H.  HATNI. 


The  West  is  one  great  sea  of  cloudy  fire, 
Above  the  horizon  flaming  in  a  flood 
Of  such  thick  glory,  that  the  Autumn  wood 

Towers  in  the  splendor  like  a  burning  pyre 

Byi.lt  in  the  heat  of  sacrificial  ire. 
In  honour  of  some  fierce  Divinity, 
Some  barbarous  god  of  dreadful  brow  and  eye 

Red  with  the  fumes  of  slaughter,  and  the  dire 
Designs  he  fosters  in  his  evil  might; 

It  burns  and  burns  from  shadowy  mountain  base, 
Slow  smouldering  upwards  to  the  loAiest  height, 

Whereon  the  feigned  flames  with  sunset  die, 
But  not  in  darkness,  for  the  radiant  grace 

Of  Eve,  and  Eve's  calm  Planet  shame  the  night. 
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Another  volume  of  the  Mkssexgkr  is 
brought  to  a  close  with  the  presjciit  num- 
ber, and  the  oc(;;i'*i»Mi  invites  us  to  address 
a  few  words  to  our  rentiers,  to  some  of 
whom  (we  rejoice  that  the  number  is  small) 
the  maj^azine  will  hereafter  cea.se^  to  bo 
forwarded.  In  taking  leave  of  the  latter, 
let  US  confidently  exj)ress  tlie  hope  that 
they  have  not  found  the  Messenger  unwor- 
thy of  their  approval,  though  this  is  no 
longer  to  be  sub>iantially  bestowed.  In 
reviewing  our  pages  for  the  past  year,  (al- 
beit the  Editor  could  wish  that  his  own  tlc- 
partment  were  wittier  and  wiser.)  we  have 
reason  to  feel  that  we  have  afforded  our 
subscribers  a  fair  equivalent  for  their  mo- 
ney, and  while  we  therefore  disclaim  any 
obligation  to  them  arising  out  of  the  rela- 
tion (»f  patron  an<i  publi.-lier,  we  have  none 
but  the  kindest  wishes  to  express  for  them 
in  the  way  of  I'envni.  A  merry  Chri,<tmas 
to  you,  dear  discontinuing  reader,  and  may 
the  issue  now  sent  to  you  inspire  yon  with 
a  lingering  res])eot  f(»r  the  [)eriodical  you 
have  determined  to  stop,  last  impressions^ 
according  to  some  authorities,  being  even 
more  durable  than  first. 

With  so  much  of  farewell,  we  may  profi- 
tably improve  the  opportunity  of  disabus- 
ing the  public  mind  of  an  idea,  which  our 
excellent  friends  of  the  newspaper  i)r.*ss, 
with  the  best  possible  intentions,  have 
largely  assisted  in  making  prevalent.  That 
idea  is  this,  that  the  Ncssenf^er  appeals  to 
Southern  sui)p()rt  solely  on  the  ground  of 
its  Southern  character,  without  reference 
to  its  literary  excellence,  and  even  with  a 
consciousness  of  its  inferiority  to  other 
publications  of  a  similar  kind.  Now  wc 
desire  to  be  distinctly  understood  as  disa- 
vowing all  claim  to  the  favour  of  the  South- 
ern people  because  this  magazine  is  j)ub- 
lished  in  a  Southern  State,  and  its  pro])rie- 
tors  arc  Virginians.  Our  aim  has  been  to 
maintain  an  organ  of  Southern  sentiment 
intrinsically  deserving  the  patronage  of  our 
people,  and  we  refer  to  the  volumes  of  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger  for  ten  years 
past  to  show  that  we  have  not  failed  there- 
in. We  ask  no  one  to  subscribe  to  the 
Messenger  as  a  matter  of  charity;    if  the 


work  is  really  not  worth  Three  Dollars  a 
year,  surely  it  is  no  longer  creditable  to 
our  S<iuthern  culture,  and  we  wish  the  MeS" 
senger  to  live  not  one  moment  beyond  the 
day  when  it  may  fair  challenge  the  respect 
of  even  imfriendly  criticisni  and  &tan<l  be- 
fore the  world  as  a  fit  representative  of  the 
Southern  intellect.  Let  the  work  drift  quite 
away  from  human  recognition  into  the  shad- 
owy Hades  c»f  departed  periodicals,  before 
it  becomes  a  mere  pensioner  uj)on  literary 
almsgiving,  and  in  so  doing  ceases  to  re- 
llectihe  independent  tone,  not  less  than  the 
educated  opinion,  of  the  South.  We  neith- 
er d(?fer  to  other  magazines  as  worthier  re- 
cipients of  i)ublic  regard  than  our  own,  nor 
do  we  arrogate  a  superiority  over  any,  Mrs 
Ma  la  prop  herself  was  not  less  tolerant  of 
coiijj)arisons  .hay  we  are,  but  it  would  be 
doing  injustice  to  the  thoughtful  and  gifted 
men  and  women  who  make  up  the  mate' 
rid  of  the  Mcsaen^er  did  we  hesitate  to  de- 
clare that  the  work. is  eminently  worthy  of 
the  generous  encouragement  of  the  South- 
ern public.  And  claiming  this,  we  submit 
that  it  should  be  sui)j)()rted,  unless  tlie  pco- 
j)le  of  our  section  of  the  Union  are  content 
to  remain  Ibrevcr  in  mental  vassalage  to 
the  North. 

And  now  having  placed  the  magazine 
njjon  its  j) roper  footing,  we  salute  our  an- 
cient constituency  with  cordial  good  will  in 
anticipation  of  the  festive  season  which 
will  come  round  before  we  shall  again  pay 
them  our  customary  respects.  Personally, 
the  Editor  has  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the 
uniibrm  kindness  and  consideration  with 
M'hich  his  own  efibrls  to  make  the  maga- 
zine attractive  have  been  received,  and  to 
those  many  unseen  but  well-beloved  friends 
in  various  i)arts  of  the  country,  who  have 
given  him  asAurances  of  their  sympathy 
arul  support,  he  would  return  his  best 
thanks.  The  Messenger  has  never  been 
surrounded  by  ahler  writers  tlian  at  the 
present  moment,  and  if  no  long  list  of 
distinguished  names  is  paraded  in  its 
prospectns,  the  fact  is  due  to  a  conviction 
on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  that  the  real 
merit  of  a  literary  magazine  should  bo 
sought  rather  in  itself  than  in  the  prcstigt 
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of  great  reputations  or  in  lavish  professions 
of  future  excellence.     En  Avant ! 


It  was  said  not  very  long  ago,  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  of 
Mr.  Lowe,  the  worthy  member  for  Kidder- 
minster and  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  Lon- 
don Ttme«,  that  he  was  easily  enough  man- 
aged in  debate  on  the  floor,  but  that  when 
he  went  back  to  Printing  House  Square,  af- 
tet  a  discussion,  and  made  his  speech  over 
again  to  the  public  in  the  editorial  columns 
of  his  powerful  journal,  he  had  greatly  the 
advantage  over  his  Parliamentary  oppo- 
nents. In  like  manner,  the  editors  of  the 
New  York  Trihwiu  enjoy  a  certain  very  de- 
cided advantage  in  haying .  the  use  of  a 
widely-circulated  newspaper  to  defend  all 
their  vagaries  and  offences,  in  politics  or 
literature,  out  of  the  legitimate  sphere  of 
journalism.  We  do  not  consider  the  2Vi- 
bwne  by  any  means  as  puissant  as  the  Lon- 
don Times.  It  is  not  altogether  as  terrible 
or  as  tonitrous  as  the  great  Olympian  across 
the  water.  Yet,  as  it  speaks  to  a  very  large 
number  of  the  people  of  the  Northern 
,  States,  it  furnishes  its  directors  with  a  most 
convenient  medium  of  replying  to  hostile 
critici  sm  or  damaging  comment.  We  ha ve 
heretofore  seen  repeatedly  the  effect  with 
which  they  employ  it  for  this  purpose,  and 
we  are  not  surprised  therefore  when  Mr. 
Dana  comes  forward  as  editor  of  the  TVi- 
bune  to  uphold  Mr.  Dana  as  compiler  of 
the  Household  Book  of  Poetry. 

In  a  long  editorial  article  in  that  news- 
paper for  November  the  20th,  the  practised 
and  dexterous  journalist  endeavors  to  shift 
the  issue  between  himself  and  his  critics, 
by  maintaining  that  the  Household  Book  of 
Poetry  is  a  valuable  collection  of  the  best 
poems  in  the  English  language.  Now  this 
proposition,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  not 
been  disputed.  A  volume  which  contains 
Com  us,  Alexander's  Feast,  The  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night,  the  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard,  The  Deserted  Village,  the  Ode 
on  Immortality,  ana  several  hundred  other 
pieces  endeared  to  the  heart  of  all  who 
can  enjoy  English  literature,  and  which 
commends  itself  to  us  by  beautiful  typog- 
raphy and  the  judicious  arrangement  of 
its  contents,  must  be  valuable — cela  va  sans 
dire*    Nor  has  any  one  called  in  question 


Mr.  Dana^s  scholarship  and  general  fitness 
for  the  task  of  compiling  such  a  work. 
What  we  and  others  have  declared  is  this, 
that  possessing  the  requisite  knowledge, 
and  having  at  his  command  all  the  mate- 
rials for  a  satisfactory  performance  of  the 
labour  he  had  voluntarily  assumed,  Mr. 
Dana  has  permitted  his  bitter  sectional 
prejudices  to  influence  him  in  the  selection 
and  rejection  of  American  ]>oetry,  whereby 
he  has  unjustly  ignored  a  large  body  ofpo> 
etical  writers  in  the  slave-holding  States, 
and  altogether  failed  in  his  purpose  ^^to 
comprise  within  a  single  volume  whatever  is 
truly  beautiful  and  admirable  among  the  mu 
nor  poems  of  the  English  language.^^ 

We  have  already  noted  some  of  the 
omissions  of  Mr.  Dana,  and  perhaps  it  is 
not  necessary  again  to  refer  to  them,  but 
we  may  observe  that  by  excluding  a  wri- 
ter from  the  "Household  Book,"  according 
to  the  terms  of  his  own  preface,  he  virtu- 
ally declares  that  he  has  written  nothing 
"  truly  beautiful  and  admirable.''  Now  we 
submit  that  this  is  a  most  sweeping  and 
unwarrantable  sentence  against  many  gift- 
ed men  and  women  in  the  slave-holding 
section  of  the  Union  who  have  gladdened 
the  world  by  the  outpourings  of  genuine  in- 
spiration. According  to  Mr.  Dana,  there 
is  not  a  line  of  excellence,  not  an  image 
of  beauty  in  the  lyrics  of  George  D.  Pren- 
tice, nothing  worthy  of  preservation  in  the 
numerous  poems  of  Wm.  Gilmore  Simms, 
no  r  .y  of  genius  in  the  compositions  of  Al- 
bert Pike,  no  glory  or  joy  in  the  fine  Son- 
nets and  noble  Odes  of  Paul  H.  Hayne. 
We  appeal  from  Mr.  Dana  to  the  mass  of 
American  readers  against  such  a  proscrip- 
tion. "The  Closing  Year,"  the  "Hymn  to 
the  Gods,"  the  "Ode  to  Sleep,"  and  the 
"  Songs  of  the  South"  passim  conclusively 
establish  its  injustice.  We  might  multiply 
instances  of  this  sort  in  the  names  of  other 
Southern  poets,  but  those  we  have  men- 
tioned are  enough  to  show  the  narrow  spir- 
it in  which  the  Household  Book  of  Poetry 
has  been  compiled. 

Mr.  Dana  says  in  the  Tribune^  with  de- 
lightful naioetiy 

"Since  the  outcry  was  raised  against 
'The  Household  Book'  we  have  looked 
through  it  with  some  care,  and  find  in  it 
at  least  forty-nine  of  every  fifty  pieces  of 
which  we  would  have  such  a  work  com- 
posed." 
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Is  it  possible?  Remarkable,  truly,  that 
a  volume  which  the  journalist  himself  has 
edited  should,  upon  examination,  prove  to 
be  just  what  that  journalist  would  desire 
it!  Strange  that  Mr.  Dana  in  the  editorial 
rooms  of  the  Tribune  should  have  the  same 
tastes  and  preferences  among  the  poets 
which  he  had  in  his  private  library!  But 
the  editor  goes  on  to  submit  a  test  by  which 
we  may  ascertain  the  impartiality  of  his 
judgments.  He  would  have  a  jury  of  ne- 
gro-traders in  Charleston  examined  upon 
belles-lettres,  and  the  relative  claims  of 
Bryant  and  Simms  submitted  to  their  deci- 
sion. Scarcely  one  of  them,  he  asserts,  hut 
would  be  able  to  hum  a  stave  of  "Marion's 
men,"  or  recite  a  few  lines  of  "Thanatop- 
sis,"  while  none  would  have  ever  heard  of 
their  native  poet.  We  strongly  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  among  such  a  jury  as  little 
would  be  known  of  any  poetry,  foreign  or 
domestic,  as  among  twelve  Yankee  pedlars 
collected  at  a  Southern  Court  House,  and 
constrained  for  a  season  to  leave  their  *•  no- 
tions" in  the  wagon,  while  they  should  re- 
spond to  a  Professor  of  icsthetics  in  a  cate- 
chetical examination  upon  English  verse. 
Doubtless  the  latter  set  of  traders  would 
exhibit  an  ignorance  of  Mr.  Longfellow's 
hexameters  as  utter  and  as  deplorable  as 
the  former's  want  of  familiarity  with  Mr. 
Simms'  songs,  and  would  rcyoicc  when  the 
questioning  was  over  and  they  could  get 
back  to  their  Connecticut  time-pieces  and 
their  ligneous  nutmegs.  Admitting  for  a 
moment  the  fairness  and  efficiency  of  a 
jury  test,  we  should  .ike  to  select  a  dozen 
school  girls,  in  their  teens,  from  any  part  of 
the  Northern  States,  either  Massachusetts 
or  Minnesota,  the  oldest  or  the  youngest 
member  of  our  confederacy,  and  ask  them 
if  they  had  ever  heard  of  a  certain  little 
ballad,  beginning 

Don't  you  remember  sweet  Alice,  Ben  Bolt? 

upon  the  wager  that  all  of  them  would  in- 
stantly begin  to  sing  it.  And  when  they 
had  shown  their  acquaintance  with  this 
*  household'  song,  we  should  like  to  take 
Mr.  Dana  a  box  of  Partaga  cigars  and  a 
dozen  of  Cabinet  Johannisberger  that  not 
a  girl  of  them  had  seen  a  certain  Egyptian 
Serenade  which,  as  it  is  not  a  very  long 
affair,  we  will  give  here  in  full — 


Sing  again  the  song  you  sung 
When  we  were  together  young — 
When  there  were  but  you  and  I 
Underneath  the  summer  sky. 

Sing  the  song  and  o'er  and  o'er, 
Though  I  know  that  nevermore 
Will  it  seem  the  song  you  sung 
When  we  were  together  young. 

We  trust  our  readers  are  duly  impressed 
with  the  grace  and  pathos  of  this  wonder- 
ful effusion,  which  Mr.  Dana  thinks  so 
much  more  "truly  beautiful  and  admira- 
ble'' than  "  Ben  Bolt,"  that  he  has  given  it 
a  place  in  the  "  Household  Book"  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  that  sweet  and  popular  ballad. 
Possibly  the  reader  will  agree  with  us  in 
attributing  sectional  bias  to  Mr.  Dana, 
when  we  tell  him  that  the  Eg3rptian 
Serenade,  (why  Egyptian?  oh  my  How- 
adji!)  was  written  by  Mr.  George  William 
Curtis,  a  person  who  commends  himself  to 
Mr.  Dana's  consideration,  poetical,  apstheti' 
cal,  journalistic,  aud  otherwise,  in  having 
spoken  of  the  Southern  people,  on  repeated 
occasions,  in  terms  of  the  most  vulgar  and 
rancorous  abuse.  But  the  reader  may,  per- 
haps, ask  in  painful  anxiety,  whether  this 
Serenade  is  the  only  evidence  of  Mr. 
Cartis's  poetic  ability,  and,  if  not,  where 
the  other  emanations  of  so  "  truly  beautiful 
and  admirable"  a  poet  may  be  found?  We 
are  happy  in  being  able  to  answer  the 
eager  inquiry  and  dispel  the  distressing 
dou^)t.  Mr.  Curtis's  Complete  Poetical 
Works  may  be  seen  Happing  from  the 
Park  railings  and 'disposed  for  sale  around 
the  Tombs  in  New  York  City.  He  is 
credibly  the  gifted  man  that  turns  metro- 
politan sorrows  into  jioetic  form  for  the 
benefit  of  the  million,  and  versifies  the  sad 
story  of  John  Dean  and  His  Mary  Ann 
for  the  tuneful  ear  and  delicate  sensibilities 
of  the  Bowery.  Bravo,  Mr.  Curtis !  Write 
more  of  the  same  sort,  oh  lotus-crowned 
laureate! 

Sing  again  the  song  you  sung 
When  poor  Rogers  he  was  hung, 
Which  it  was  a  gallows  strain — 
Give  it  to  us,  George,  again. 

Sing  the  song  and  o'er  and  o*er. 
Though  we  know  that  nevermore 
Will  it  seem  the  song  you  sung 
When  poor  Rogers  he  was  hung. 

But  recurring  to  the  jury  test  of  Mr. 
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Dana,  from  which  for  a  wliile  tlie  conlcm- 
phiTit)n  <»r  ''a  thiiij;  of  beuuiy,''  such  as  the 
"Ej:y|itiaii  Serenade,"  has  <livertc(l  us,  we 
mu^i   say  that   in    jjencral    the   decree    of 
popuhirity  whi(;h   a   poem   allain^*    iu   llie 
Uuiied  Stales  is.  by  no  means,  tlio  criterion 
of   its    !nerit,  and    that   because  the  large 
majority  of  our  peijple  are  unacquaintetl 
witli  a   poet   we  cannot  fairly  decide   that 
he    is    wantinj;    in     "the     vision    and    the 
,  faculty  divine.''     And  why?     The  answer 
is  jiimple.     For  many  years,  the  making  of 
schooi-booka    has    been     in    the    hands    of 
Northern    men,    who    have     industriously 
filled  the  Compendiums  of  Literature,  the 
Rhetorical   Readers   and  the  Elocutionist's 
Manuals,  with  selections  from  the  Northern 
poets,  never  admitting  into  their  pages  a 
line  written  by  a  Southern   pen.     The   re- 
sult   is    that   the    p-oets    of   the    North   are 
known,  while  the  poets  of  the   South  are 
unknown   even   to   the    school-cliiMren  of 
our  own    latitude.     The  verses   of   many 
New  Ejiglaiul  bards  are  recited  at  Aca<lemy 
Exhibitions,  and   helil  up,  with  the  pieces 
of  Ojllins  and  Gray,  as  models  of  pc»etical 
conlpo^ilion,  while  the  minstrels  of  South 
Carolina  may   in   vain  expect  to  obtain  a 
hearing.     If  the  poems  of  Bryant  are  far 
more  widely  esteemed  than  those  of  Simms, 
the    result   is   due,   therefore,  not   to  their 
superiority  so  much  as  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  in  the  hands  of  every  school-boy  in  the 
conniry  beneath   the  lids  of  his  Common- 
place Book,  while  the  only  circulation  en- 
joyed by  the  South  Carolina   verses,  apart 
from  the  volumes  in  which  they  are  brought 
out,  is   in    the    columns   of   the   Southern 
ncwpaper. 

But  we  have  said,  pcrhajjs,  more  than 
enough  about  the  Household  Book  of  Poetry. 
That  it  is  an  agreeable  and  valuable  work, 
we  were  among  the  first  to  admit,  but  that 
in  compiling  it,  the  Editor  did  not  pur- 
po.'sely  shut  out  Southern  poets,  the  New 
York  Tribune  can  never  make  us  believe. 


The  recent  Annual  Fair  of  the  Virginia 
Mechanics'  Institute  was  signali/ed  by  the 
opening  of  a  now  Hall  in  the  City  of  Rich- 
mond. The  building  is  a  commodious  one, 
and  is  designed,  in  addition  to  its  .specific 
purposes  as  a  place  of  exhibition  for  the 
Insiiiute,  to  accommodate  the   Richmond 


Library  Company  and  tlie  Virginia  ir.^iori- 
cal  Society  with  suitrible  a[)artmenT-  for 
the  ])reservation  of  their  valuable  col- 
lections. The  very  large  crfjwds  iliat 
thronged  the  Fair  room  during  llie  thr^e 
weeks  the  beautiful  industiial  rn«l  me- 
chanical sh<>w  of  Ibr)S  was  open  !«i  'liie 
public,  attested  the  gic»wiiig  pn»>pcri'y  of 
the  association.  For  a  series  of  ni;;:i!.-.  to- 
wards the  close  of  tlie  Exhibiiii>ri,  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Ex-FrfriilL-nt 
Tyler,  Rev.  Mr.  Duncan,  Rev.  Mr.  Prri«*r>OM 
of  Petersburg,  T.  H.  Wymu?,  Esu...  of 
RichiTiond,  and  others.  From  one  cf  t!je>e 
interesting  efforts,  by  A.  J.  Cbane,  E-q., 
and  as  yet  unpublished,  we  Jiave  bfcn 
permitted  to  take  the  following  d.-fjiient 
passage — 

Horace  sang  with   some  .strain  of  mad- 
ness— whom    Longfellow    ha>    lulliiwc! — 
"Art  is  long  anil  Life  is  Meeting:''  i);;t  hid 
Horace  lived  until  this  day  he  wt.ul.!  liJ.ve 
cha«iged  the  burden  of  his  song  and  >;jitl: 
"Life  is  fleeting — Art   elernar* — eteru:d  as 
the  winds,  progressive  as  the  waves.  K\Jii 
earnestly 'then,  and   full  joyciusly  may   «:» 
accord    honour   to    labour,   praise   u»  rkill, 
and    homage    to   art.      Honciur   then,  nmi 
peans    of    .<ong     to     the     >tudious     i;i::iil. 
that    laboriously,    struggles     to     cfncei\e, 
through    long   and    wearisome  night-  ;>..J 
ofttimes    through    days    of    i)rivati.n    i  nd 
neglect,  new  cond>i nation.-  of  useful,  Ikt.u- 
tifying   and    ennobling    art.      Honour  nnd 
anthems  of    praist?    to    the    laborious  and 
cunning    hand    that    fashions    into   usf  lul 
form    the   conceptions   r>f   creative  geni'i? 
which    bless   and   humani>e.  and   tiviii.'e, 
and  Christianise  mankind.      Honour  to  :!it; 
earnest  thinker  and  useful  worker  of  evrrv 
age  and  every  laud:  from   the  Lnlf  biuml- 
ised    Tubal   Cain,   the   Latin    Vidcan  asid 
first   artificer   in    metals   and    iiivcr»!or  «.f 
musical    instnunents,   to  the   humane  and 
persevering    Fulton,    who    K»rce.l    :hri>i.;:h 
the  invisible  ])ores  of  the  iron  giant  the 
electric  might  of  steam  and   nuide  it  Mnvc 
with  the  ]>recisiou  of  nnuitnatic   jif.-.  n.id 
beat  the  ocean  with  its  ponderous  wh-jels, 
or  .-kirt  the  valleys  and  skip  the  monn!:iins 
with    its   viewless   footsteps;    from   Ar.hi- 
medes  to  Morse,  from  Ari^totle  to  Kaoon. 
from  Copernicus  to  Galileo,  from  Frnnkliu 
to  Daguerre,  from  Moses  an«i   Herodotus  to 
Macaulay    and   Bancroft,   from    Homer  to 
Shaksi)eare,  all  honour  and  praise  and  ever 
grateful  remembrance  to  the  brain  or  hand 
of  him  w)io  has  thought  or  toileil  for  nma- 
kiml.     All   reverently  I   say  if,  these  and 
such  as  these  are  the  saints  and  nuirtyrs 
of  the  church  where  art  and  science  an<l 
mechanism  so  meekly  commune.     Tbey 
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are  the  RussoIIm  nnd  Ilanipdcns  and  Wash- 
ingtoii?  and  Madi>oris  of  the  Groat  Re- 
public of  intellectual  and  physical  pr<i;?ress. 
How  little  do  we  re^•OJrlli^e  our  constant 
obli}{ations  to  these  pioneer.-*  and  martyrs 
in  science,  learning  and  rneelianio  arts; 
we  accept  njosl  connnonly  the  good  the 
persevi»ring  labour  and  skill  of  antecedent 
generatirms  have  seirunMl  for  ns,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right,  and  while  we  etijoy  with 
avidity  and  zest  the  phy^ical  comforts  or 
intellectual  pleasures  their  genius  and  toil 
have  transmitted  to  us,  we  little  care  lo 
reckon  how  we  came  by  them,  beyond  the 
paltry  jjence  we  pay  as  a  present  price, 
from  day  to  day,  for  them.  We  di«*dain,or 
are  Xoa  reokle^s  to  remend^er,  Manding  as 
we  fancy  we  do,  uytow  the  veiy  apex  of 
social  and  physical  civilization  and  letine- 
ment,  that  from  the  first  history  of  man  till 
now,  our  progress  in  civilization  and  art 
has  been  a  succession  (>f  slow  and  painful 
marches,  step  by  step,  from  the  first  floor 
of  lierb-carpeted  earth  for  a  bed,  with  a  roof 
of  boughs  for  a  covering,  to  the  .-plendid 
many-chambered  houses  now  so  c(»mmon; 
from  the  first  stonelmked  roots  and  plants, 
or  ha  If- roasted  flesh,  with  bark  or  leaves 
for  di^lles,  to  the  rich  viands  with  their 
amplitude  of  c«)stly  and  beautiful  appli- 
ancer»  under  whi<*h  our  modern  tables 
smile;  from  the  rude  hut,  or  cave,  to  the 
neatly  furnishe«l  modern  house.  We  scorn 
to  think  that  our  dwellings,  be  they  of 
wood  or  britrk,  or  ston(»,  are  just  so  many 
advanced  gradations  from  the  common 
earth,  out  of  which,  either  jirimarily  or  in 
a  secondarv  form,  thev  came.  We  (iisdain 
to  remendjer  that  all  (»ur  furniture  and 
cattle,  anfl  jewels  and  fine  gocnls,  antl  all 
that  we  are  proud  to  <'all  our  wealth,  came 
either  directly  or  indirectly  out  of  the  very 
earth  we  tread  under  our  feet,  frr»m  its  sur- 
face or  its  bowels — and  that  to  Providence 
first,  and  to  the  slow  and  painful  marches 
of  human  intellect,  and  to  the  i)erseverjng 
labours  of  human  hands  afterward,  we  are 
indebted  for  these  so  common  and  yet  so 
indispensable  apj)liances  of  life.  Look 
around  you. — Tliis  stately  Ijuilding!  It 
came  from  the  earth — it  is  but  a  highly 
improved  modification  of  the  cairn  of  the 
Gael,  or  the  kraal  of  the  Hottentot,  or  the 
wigwam  of  the  Indian.  It-^  wood-work,  its 
iron  w(jrk?  they  came  frt)m  tlie  earth. 
These  various  things  (»f  hardy  use  or 
luxurious  ease;  whether  of  g(»ld  or  silver 
or  precious  stones,  whether  fiom  animal  or 
vegetable  life.  Nay,  my  fair  young  Miss, 
or  my  bri.-«k  young  gentleman,  the  very 
clothes  you  wear  and  the  adornments  of 
your  person  wlii^h  you  bear  so  comi)la- 
cently — all,  all — all  you  see,  all  you  eat, 
all  you  wear,  s{)rang  from  the  great  fecim- 
dating  mother  of  us  all,  the  very  earth 
we  trample  on  with  so  light  and  careless 
a  tread.     Everything  which  we  call  pro- 


perty— everything  we  use  from  necessity, 
or  praise  for  beauty,  all  are  the  children  or 
grand-chihlren  of  our  mother  Earth.  Is  it, 
Miss,  the  ring  y(»u  wear,  l^jat  glitters  with 
a  brilliant  stone?  Long  before  Tubal  Cain 
wehled  the  glowing  copper  or  brass  of 
which  his  implements  were  made,  or  cut 
and  trimmed  the  reed  to  the  utterance  of 
sweet  sounds,  the  gold  of  it  lay  hid  amid 
the  clay  and  gravel  of  the  st)il — and  the 
stone  helped  to  form  the  bed  of  some  gurg- 
ling brook  in  India  or  Brazil,  or  lay  with 
the  coral  under  the  briny  wave.  The 
goldsmith  and  the  lapiilary  have  created 
nothing  for  you;  they  have  only  learned 
from  the  skill  and  labour  of  past  ages  how 
to  fashion  it  to  fit  your  tiny,  rose-tipped 
finger;  and  Nature,  older  than  Art,  has 
bidden  some  young  gentleman,  or  kind 
papa  to  place  it  there.  Or  this  picture 
above  nie?  the  canvas  and  the  wood, 
through  vegetation,  came  from  the  earth; 
the  paints  from  the  earth,  either  in  mineral 
or  vegetable  form;  the  gilding  from  the 
mines;  the  skill  that  fashioned  it  alone 
was  man's.  From  the  earth  then  comes 
all  the  raw  material  forartand  mechanism 
to  employ  themselves  upon;  and  alas, 
though  art  is  eternal,  the  objects  of  it  are 
not  so  in  their  present  estate.  They  obey 
the  great  law,  and  whether  of  iron  or  stone, 
or  wood,  they  crumble  slowly  or  speedily 
back  to  earth.  This  is  the  law  of  the 
present  dispensation  of  the  world.  Repro- 
duction, from  age  to  age,  of  ideas  and 
plastic  forms,  and  mechanical  implements, 
must  go  on  to  kee[)  alive  the  eternity  of 
art.  Generation  follows  generation,  in- 
vention follows  invention,  ever  cruiiibling 
and  reproducing.  Man  adds  nothing,  not 
an  atom,  to  the  sum  r)f  material  things  upon 
the  globe.  To  dig.  to  cut,  to  quarry,  and 
to  delve,  to  fa>hion,  lo  mould,  to  remodel 
and  furbish  and  retouch  what  he  finds 
beneath  and  around  him.  is  the  allotted  limit 
of  his  genius  antl  his  strength.  The  gene- 
ration that  j)recedes  him  prepares  his 
cradh?,  the  one  that  succeeds  him  furni.shes 
his  tomb,  wliether  he  employ  himself  upon 
the  improvement  of  his  powers  within,  or 
upon  the  objects  of  sense  that  lie  without 
liim,  cultivation  and  improvement  are 
alone  his  privilege.  Here  his  pride  and 
liis  power  are  stayetl.  His  vainest  wishes 
and  his  jjroudest  thoughts  are  fettered  to 
these  limits. 

No,  no,  i)lurr.e  ourselves  as  we  may  upon 
our  art,  deck  ourselves  as  we  may  in  our 
fine  fabrics,  glory  as  we  may  in  our  skill, 
we  can  create  nothing.  All  existed  in 
Nature  before  us.  In  the  realm  of  natural 
8id>stance,  or  in  the  domain  of  thought,  we 
are  but  tardy  settlers  of  a  later  day.  All 
truth  emanates  from  God;  all  Nature  pre- 
ceded our  coming.  We  only  borrow  for  a 
while  from  the  one,  or  appropriate  for  a 
day  from   the  other.     Said  La  Harpo,  in 
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expressive  French:  "All  subjects  are  in 
Nature ;  they  belong  to  those  who  treat  of 
them  the  best."  To  this  I  add,  whether 
in  material  or  inSellectual  life,  we  only  ap- 
propriate and  modify  forms  of  substance, 
or  of  thought,  the  existence  of  which  ante- 
dates the  advent  of  man  upon  the  earth. 

This  view,  though  tending  to  humble, 
tends  not  also  to  degrade  us.  To  the  eye  of 
reflection,  it  points  out  the  almost  illimita- 
ble expanse  of  man's  capacity.  It  inti- 
mates eternal  progress  as  the  law  of  his 
iUtnre  state,  knowing  and  yet  never  ceasing 
to  know,  thinking  and  admiring  yet  never 
ceasing  to  think  and  admire.  If  then  we 
may  rightly  give  honour  and  praise  to  the 
human  thinker  and  worker,  though  this 
place  where  I  stand  be  not  consecrated 
ground,  and  the  lips  which  utter  it  are  not 
hallowed,  the  occasion  befits,  and  may  I 
not  appropriately  close  with  the  sentiment, 
^Supreme  Honour  and  Praise  and  thanks 
be  to  Him,  the  only  Creator^  God  over  all. 
Blessed  forever !" 

There  is  a  strain  of  mingled  sweetness 
and  pathos  in  the  lines  which  follow,  like 
that  which  subdues  us  in  funereal  music  or 
in  the  finest  elegiac  poetry.  They  came 
to  us  from  a  contributor  of  long  ago,  with 
the  request  that  they  should  be  published 
in  the  place  they  now  occupy — a  column 
of  our  Editor's  Table— 

REST. 

Lay  him  gently  to  his  rest — 
Fold  his  pale  hands  on  bis  breast ; 

From  his  brow. 
Oh,  how  cold  and  marble  fair — 


Softly  part  the  tangled  hair : 

Look  upon  him  now ! 
As  a  weary  child  he  lies, 
With  the  quiet  dreamless  eyes 

O'er  which  the  lashes  darkly  sweep, 
And  on  his  lip  the  quiet  smiJe 

The  soul's  adieu  to  earthly  strife, 
And  on  his  face  the  deep  repose 

We  never  saw  in  life. 
Peaceful  be  his  rest,  and  deep ; 

Let  him  sleep ! 

No  tears  for  him — ^he  needs  them  not 

Along  life's  drear  and  toilsome  road 

Firmly  his  manly  footsteps  trode 
Striving  to  bear  his  weary  lot. 
With  such  a  pride  upon  his  brow, 

With  such  a  pain  within  his  heart; — 
The  firmness  of  the  manly  will 

Veiling  the  secret  smart 
Oh,  it  is  well  the  strife  is  o'er, 

That  thus  so  peacefully  he  lies, 
Unheeding  now  the  bitter  words, 

The  cold  unpitying  eyes. 
Fold  his  mantle  o'er  his  breast — 
Peaceful  be  his  sleep  and  blest. 

Let  him  rest ! 

No  sigh  to  breath  above  his  bier, 

No  tear  to  stain  the  marble  brow. 
Only  with  tender,  pitying  love, 
Only  with  faith  that  looks  above, 

We  gaze  upon  him  now. 
No  thought  of  toil  and  suffJering  paat- 

But  joy  to  think  the  task  is  done; 
The  heavy  cross  at  last  laid  do.vn, 

The  crown  of  glory  won. 
Oh,  bear  him  gently  to  his  rest — 

Oh  gently  heap  the  flowery  sod, 
And  leave  his  body  to  the  dust. 

His  spirit  to  his  God ! 


JSotma  nf  fc  Wnth, 


The  Autocbat  of  thb  Breakfast  Table, 
or  Every  Man  his  own  Boswell.  By  Oli- 
ver Wendell  Holmes.  Boston:  Phillips, 
Sampson  &  Co,  [From  A.  Morris,  97 
Main  Street. 

Criticism  is  not  demanded  by  this  genial, 
witty,  wise,  scholarly  and  truthful  volume, 
it  calls  for  praise  only.  We  need  not  trou- 
ble ourselves  with  assigning  it  the  rank  it 
should  occupy  by  right  in  the  literature  of 
the  age — the  work  will  assert  for  itself  its 
proper  position,  and  its  author  will  live 
among  the  kindly  and  humourous  essayists 
of  all  tiine,  the  Montaignes  and  Lambs 
whom  after  generations  delight  in  admir- 
ing. If  Swift  was  said  with  reason  to  bo 
the  soul  of  B.a\>e\«L\&  d>N«VV\T\%  \tv  a  dry 


place — anima  RabelttiH  habitans  in  siea^-' 
the  Autocrat  is  a  more  decorous  and 
sympathetic  Sterne,  the  Sterne  of  Uncit 
Toby  and  the  Story  of  Le  Fevre.  walking 
in  the  haunts  of  the  muses  and  the  Poet's 
Pleasaunce,  and  gifYed  with  the  vision  of 
the  true  poet  to  discern  the  beautiful  eve- 
rywhere around  us,  in  town  and  country, 
in  solitude  and  society,  in  books  and  paint- 
ing and  music ;  for  whatsoever  is  pure 
and  honest  and  lovely  and  of  good  report 
is  recognized  by  him  and  commended  in 
his  charming  prose  and  exquisite  poetry. 
The  author's  command  over  the  language 
is  truly  autocratic  ;  his  style  has  all  the 
pomp  of  De  Quincey  and  all  the  quaint- 
ness  of  Carlyle — he  clothes  a  thought  in 
magnificent  drapery  or  he  presents  it  in  a 
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form  as  severe  as  sculpture,  according  to 
the  necessities  of  the  subject  or  his  own 
passing  caprice.  If  we  should  be  asked 
what  has  impressed  us  most  in  the  work, 
we  should  say  its  subtle  illustrations  of  men- 
tal philosophy  wherein  the  author  has  ex- 
hibited his  keen  insight  into  human  char- 
acter and  interpreted  the  emotional  side  of 
life  without  employing  the  jargon  of  the 
schools — teaching  our  relations  to  time  and 
place  without  the  constant  introduction  of 
those  horrid  words,  the  conditioned  and  the 
unconditioned^  ntbjective  and  o6;'ec<t9e, against 
the  use  of  which  there  ought  to  be  a  pledge 
of  total  abstinence  among  literary  men. 
As  an  example  at  once  of  the  Autocrat's 
descriptive  powers  and  of  his  success  in 
revealing  the  significance  of  natural  ob- 
jects, let  us  give  a  short  passage  (we  are 
sorry  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  make 
it  longer)  con%rning  the  Ocean  and  the 
Mountains — 

"  I  have  lived  by  the  sea-shore  and  the 
mountains.  No,  I  am  not  going  to  say 
which  I  like  best.  The  one  where  your 
place  is,  is  the  best  for  you.  But  this  dif- 
ference there  is:  you  cun  domesticate 
mountains,  but  the  sea  is /era  naturte.  You 
may  have  a  hut,  or  know  the  owner  of  one, 
on  the  mountain  side ;  you  see  a  light  half- 
way up  its  ascent  in  the  evening,  and  you 
know  there  is  a  home,  and  you  might 
share  it.  You  have  noted  certain  trees, 
perhaps ;  you  know  the  particular  zone 
where  the  hemlocks  look  so  black  in  Oc- 
tober, when  the  maples  and  beeches  have 
faded.  All  its  reliefs  and  intaglios  have 
electrotyped  themselves  in  the  medallions 
that  hang  round  the  walls  of  your  memo- 
ry's chamber.  The  sea  remembers  noth- 
ing. It  is  feline.  It  licks  your  feet — its 
huge  flanks  purr  very  pleasantly  for  you  ; 
but  it  will  crack  your  bones  and  eat  you, 
for  all  that,  and  wipe  the  crimsoned  foam 
from  its  jaws  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
The  mountains  have  a  grand,  stupid,  lova- 
ble tranquillity ;  the  sea  has  a  fascinating 
treacherous  intelligence.  The  mountains 
lie  about  like  huge  ruminants,  their  broad 
backs  awful  to  look  upon,  but  safe  to  han- 
dle. The  sea  smooths  its  silver  scales  un- 
til you  cannot  see  their  joints ;  but  their 
shining  is  that  of  a  snake's  belly,  afler  all. 
In  deeper  suggestiveness  I  find  as  great  a 
difference.  The  mountains  dwarf  man- 
kind, and  foreshorten  the  procession  of  its 
long  generations.  The  sea  drowns  out  hu- 
manity and  time ;  it  has  no  sympathy  with 
either ;  for  it  belongs  to  eternity,  and  of 
that  it  sings  its  monotonous  song  forever 
and  ever." 

Of  the  poems  in  the  volume,  which  are 
numerous  and  varied  enough  to  establish  a 
reputation  for  any  man,  we  must  say  a 
word  or  two.     Some  of  them  seem  to  us 


quite  perfect,  as  for  instance,  the  little 
gem  of  "  Stars  and  Flowers,"  others — we 
are  referring  to  the  serious  one — are  marred 
by  the  very  quality  which  constitutes  the 
chief  excellence  of  the  author*8  prose, 
compactness,  losing  thereby  both  melody 
of  rhythm  and  clearness  of  meaning. 
*'The  Two  Armies"  is  a  case  in  point.  In 
this  charming  poem,  a  desire  to  make  the 
antithesis  in  arraying  the  forces  of  Lore 
and  Valor  as  terse  as  possible,  has  render- 
ed the  5th,  6th,  7th  and  8th  stanzas  a  little 
obscure  and  unmusical.  A  circumlocution, 
which  should  have  avoided  the  pronoun, 
would  have  made  them  more  immediately 
intelligible  and  more  agreeable  to  our  own 
ear.  We  say  nothing  here  of  the  humour- 
ous poems,  because  of  all  who  write  verse 
with  fun  in  it.  Dr.  Holmes  ia  facile  princ^ 
in  the  English  language.  Passing  by,  there- 
fore, the  "One  Hoss  Shay"  and  "The  Pro- 
logue," let  us,  before  dismissing  the  Auto- 
crat, quote  a  stanza  or  two  with  which  our 
brain  has  been  sweetly  haunted  since  the 
first  reading  of  these  papers  in  the  Atltm- 
tic  Monthly.  "The  Anatomist's  Hymn"  is 
beautiful  exceedingly  both  in  conception 
and  execution.  The  poet  versifies,  with 
great  descriptive  felicity,  the  Scriptural 
truth  that  we  are  "fearfully  and  wonder- 
ly  made,"  and  drawing  from  the  contem- 
plation of  that  strange  and  sublime  organ- 
ism of  veins  and  arteries,  sinews  and  mus- 
cles, nerves  and  tissues  which  so  many 
eminent  men  have  studied  undevoutly,  a 
more  vivid  idea  of  the  Master  of  all,  he 
thus  reverently  pleads — 

"O  Father!  grant  thy  love  divine 
To  make  these  mystic  temples  thine! 
When  wasting  age  and  wearying  strife 
Have  sapped  the  leaning  walls  of  life, 
When  darkness  gathers  over  all, 
And  the  last  tottering  pillars  fall. 
Take  the  poor  dust  Thy  mercy  warms 
And  mould  it  into  heavenly  forms!" 

Surely  this  is  very  noble,  but  the  lines  on 
the  "  Chambered  Nautilus"  please  us  more 
than  any  other  of  the  Autocrat's  poems. 
We  should  like  to  quote  it  entire,  but  space 
forbids.  The  poet  describes  one  of  those 
little  inhabitants  of  the  deep  which  build 
year  afler  year  a  new  chamber  to  the  spi- 
ral shell  they  occupy,  and  thus  moralizes 
upon  it — 

"Thanks  for  the  heavenly  message  brought 
by  thee. 
Child  of  the  wandering  sea. 
Cast  from  her  lap  forlorn! 
From  thy  dead  lips  a  clearer  note  is  bom 
Than  ever  Triton  blew  from  wreathed  hornl 

While  on  mine  ear  it  rings, 
Through  the  deep  caves  of  thought  I  hear 
a  voice  that  sings: — 
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"Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my 

ijOUl, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll! 
Leave  thy  low;-vaulte(l  past! 
Let  each  new  tLMnple,  nobler  than  the  last, 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  witli  a  dome  more 
va^t, 
Till  tlitiii  at  length  art  free, 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  un- 
resting sea!" 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  we  live  in  the 
same  age  and  country  with  an  author  so 
competent  to  instruct  and  cheer  and  im- 
prove us  as  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  his 
conversations  at  the  dinner  table  as  well, 
and  we  hope  to  hear  from  him  ere  long 
again. 


The  past  month  has  been  a  season  of 
comparative  quiet  in  the  Book  Trade,  few 
new  worlfa'  except  those  designed  for  the 
holidays,  having  been  issued  IVom  the 
press.  We  may  notice  in  a  single  para- 
graph, for  convenience'  sake,  what  has 
reached  us  of  interest  and  novelty.  To  Mr. 
Geo.  M.  West,  145  Main  Street,  we  are  in- 
debted for  The  Four  Sisters^  a  fresh  domes- 
tic story  by  Fredcrika  Bremer,  which  has 
just  been  published  by  T.  B.  Peterson  of 
Philadelphia.  Miss  Bremer's  admirers, 
and  she  still  has  many,  will  be  glad  to 
greet  her  once  more  as  a  writer  of  pure 
fiction,  in  which  she  succeeds  much  better 
than  in  the  domain  or  travel,  where  her 
sketches  were  mingled  fact  and  fancy. 
Mr.  West  has  also  sent  us  a  very  enter- 
taining book,  entitled  Peasant  Life  in  Ger- 
manyy  by  Miss  Anna  C.  John.>on,  from  the 
long  established  house  of  Charles  Scrib- 
ner  of  New  York.  The  writer  is  an  en- 
terprising New  England  girl  who,  without 
any  acquaintance  with  the  language  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  went  by  herself  right 
into  the  heart  of  Fatherland  to  sec  how 
the  Germans  lived,  and  she  has  recorded 
her  experiences  in  a  straight-forward  man- 
ner which  at  times  verges  upon  coarseness. 
The  peasantry  of  Germany,  according  to 
Miss  Johnsou,  are  by  no  means  as  retined 
and  intelligent  peojjle  as  the  labouring 
classes  of  the  Northern  States  of  our  Un- 
ion. This  we  knew  before,  but  we  were 
hardly  prepared  for  some  accoimts  she  has 
given  us  of  the  domestic  habitudes  of  the 
interior. 


From  Mr.  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street, 
we  have  three  hantlsome  volumes  lately 
brought  out  in  the  beautiful  typography  of 
Messrs.  Rudd  k  Carleion  of  New  York. 
Of  these,  the  delightful  novel  of  Vernon 
Grove,  which  continues  to  sell  by  the  thou- 
sand, has  already  been  noticed  by  us. 
Another  of  them  is  Isabella  Ors^ini,  a  His- 
torical novel  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  by 
the  popular  Italian  novelist,  Guerrazzi. 
Like  the  former  work  of  this  author,  JBt' 
atrice  Cenct,  it  has  been  translated  by  Pro- 
fessor Luigi  Monti  of  Harvard  University, 
a  fellow-countryman,  and  may  be  consid- 
ered on  this  account  a  faithful  counter- 
part in  English  of  the  original.  Guerrazzi 
is  a  sensatiouist  in  novel-writing  and  may 
be  regarded  as  the  Reynolds  or  Geor^^e 
Lippard  of  Italy.  We  therefore  incline 
less  to  this  story  of  love  and  crime  than 
to  the  third  volume  from^he  same  pub- 
lishers— The  K.  N.  Pepper  Papers  which 
has  afforded  us  a  great  deal  of  wholesome 
merriment.  Jacques  Maurice,  whoever  he 
may  be,  is  a  philosopher  wJio  acts  upon 
the  principle  that  'tis  good  to  be  merry 
and  wise,  and  we  feel  indebted  to  him 
hugely.  The  pages  of  this  book  show 
some  of  the  clearest  and  most  admirable 
printing  ever  done  in  America.  From  Mr. 
Morris  we  have  also  received  The  Mini*' 
try  of  Life,  a  novel  by  an  English  lady 
whose  name  is  new  to  us,  Maria  Louisa 
Charlesworih.  Though  not  belonging  strict- 
ly to  the  class  of  what  may  be  called  re- 
ligious novels,  the  story  is  detfigned  to  im- 
press the  lessons  of  gospel  truth  and  it 
may  be  commended  to  all  classes  of  read- 
ers. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  T.  J.  Starke, 
202  Main  Street,  for  a  package  of  the  re- 
cent publications  of  that  well-known  firm, 
Crosiiy,  Nichols  &  Co.  of  Boston.  Among 
them  are  some  pleasantly  illustrated  books 
for  the  juveniles  of  which  we  may  men- 
tion an  admirable  Life  of  Washington,  By 
£.  Cecil.  Seed  Time  and  Harvest,  and  A 
Will  find  a  Way,  from  the  German,  will  be 
likely  to  attain  a  large  popularity.  The 
Jige  of  Chivalry  is  a  book  of  rather  loftier 
aim  and  may  be  profitably  read  by  per- 
sons of  mature  years,  who  would  become 
acquainted  with  the  legendary  lore  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  A  work  on  Book-Keeping, 
issued  by  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.,  seems  to 
us  TO  possess  the  merit  of  great  simplicity 
of  arrangement.  All  these  publications 
are  for  sale  by  Mr.  Starke  at  the  Baptist 
Book  Concern. 
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